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Thr ()bjc<it.s ainl scope of this vvoik are explained in the Intro- 
ductory lieinaiks which follow the Preface. Here it la desired to 
say a few woids as to its liistoiy 

The hook originated in a eorresnondenct* between the ])resent 
writer, who was living at Paleimo, and the late lamented AiUTiaR 
BURNEbL, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modetn Indian scholars, who during the (‘otirso of our conimiiniea- 
tions w'as iilling judicial ofUees m Southern and Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjore, We had then met only once — at the India 
Library , but he took a kindly Intercast in work that engaged me, 
and this h'd to an ex<‘hange ot lettois, wlncli went on after Ins 
return to India. About IH7i — 1 cannot hud his earlh^st reference 
to the subjiHdi — lu* ineiitioiuMl that ho was c*ontemj)lating a vocahu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and ha<l made some collections with 
tluit view. In r(i])ly it was stated that f likewise had long been 
taking note of such wairds, ami that a notion similar to lus own 
had also been a,i various tim<».s Iloating in my mind. And I pro- 
]M)sed that we shouhl combine our labours. 

r had not, iii fact, the linguistic ae«iuiremonis needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone ; hut I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largcdy help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kin<l 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly douhlci-columncd (alifice 
which now presents itself, the <u)nipletion of which my friend has 
not live<l to seti. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely ileath in 1882, ami since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so (jomprehensiva a shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it should 
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ever end, except for the old reason wh^ Ji had received sutdi 
poignant illustration Ars lonr/rf^ vita hrri^^s. And so it luus 
been wound up at last 

The work has been so long the companion of my home sohsi- 
civae^ a thread running through the joys aiul sorrows of bo iminy 
years, in the search for material first, and then in tlicir hamlling and 
adjustment*- to the edifice — for tlieir'^ careful l>uildnjg nj» has Ihmui 
part of my duty from the begini;ang, and the whole of ihv mafter 
has, T suppose, been written and re-wnttim vvif.h m> own hand at 
least four times — and the w\>rk has been om* of S(» nnudi inten^st 
to dear fiieuds, of whom not a hwv aio no longcn* hen" to wtdeomo 
j±j:i-^ppearaiice in punt,* that I can liardly speak of tin* W’oiK 
except as mine 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so Ihif. l»niiNKM. 
contributed so much of value, so much of fhe essential * hu\ ingjn 
the search for illustration, numerous rar<» ami (*ostly hooks whirdi 
were not otherwisi" a(‘(H3SSih]e to him lu India; stilting me, by hi^ 
example, on linos of research witli whieli I shoidd have else p(js 
sibly remained unaequaintoil ; writing letters with sueh fuhie'-s, 
frcKiiiency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of !)ulk in eonlnbutifui is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Li/e of Frank Ihicklainl occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Boss, in Ilereftmlshire, wdiieh may with hoiii<» 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the hook : 

*‘It IS said that the Man of Rohh^’ (John Kyili*) “was »l 

the msting of tin* tenor, or great hell, and that he to»»k with Inin an old 
silver tankar<I, which, after drinking claret anti sherry, he threw in, fiiiil 
hud east with tlie ludlJ’ 

John Kyrlo's was the moat precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the hirgei part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Buunkij, sent im^i fragment 
of an essay on the words whudi formed our subject, intoinlefl m f ho 
basis of an introdimtion. As it stands, ihi'i is too im'ornplete Ui 
print, but T have made use of it to some extent, and given Honn* 
extracts from it in the Tntroduetion now put forward.f 


^^Tho dodicatiuti wuh kouI f»n* pruHH on t$th .lanniiry ; tui tlin Uith, ii I , Y, 
departed to hi« rust. 

t Three of the mottous that ikeu the tiUu were iUho suiif hv hmi. 
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ever end, except for the old reason whfih had received such 
poignant illustration Ars lonqa^ vita h7e^s And so it has 
been wound up at last 

The work has been so long the companion of my hoiae wbsi- 
Gzvae, a thread running through the )oys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustmeTltvto the edifice — for then careful buihhng up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with in^ own han<i at 
least four times — and the woik has been one of so much intoiest 
to dear friends, of whom nob a few are no longer heie to welcome 
-xt£i--appearance in print, ^ that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eightlis of it is so Ihit BurnklIi 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential , bujnig, ui 
the seatch for illustration, nunieious raie and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him lu India , setting me, by hia 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted , writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death , that the measure of bulk in contribution m 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the L%fe of Frank Suckland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Ross, in Herefordshire, whicrih may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the btK)k : 

‘<It; is said that the Man of Eoss'^ (John Slyrle) ♦^was present at 
the casting of the tenor* or great and that he took with Mm an old 
silver tankard, which, after dnnkmg olaret and sherry, he threw iHi and 
had cast with the bell 

John Syria's was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work BuRNBhL sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
pnht, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
daetraots froth it m the Introduction now put forward.f 

dsdioation wa» Mct for press on Sth Janiwiryj on ths IStto, O U, V 
Ills rest 

t ttrse mettooK that face ths titls WSsre sUo sent by him 
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The alteinativ(‘ title ( /Io0.so7i-t/of)S(ni) whuh has lieen 2;iven to 
this book (not witliorvt the* expiessed absinit ol iny collaboratoi ), 
doubtless leqinies e\])l<ination 

A valuetl rtiend ot the piescnit wiitiu many yeais ogo pub- 
lished a book, (jJ[ giOcit <i(*nnieu and (‘oiisidei abl(‘ oiiginahty, which 
he called Thiev Ess/ff/s, with i^o Authoi’s name, and the lesnlt- 
ing amount ol ( uculatioii was such as nught hav(" he(nr"e\})ected 
It was unnaiked at the time by anothoi rnend that if the volume 
had betm entithal I took, hj/ a (Uutp, it would have a iniuh 

largei body <d leadeis It seemed to nu^ that A Glo?i^aii/ oi A 
VoviihuUt)}/ would 1)(‘ e(pially unattiactive, and tliat it ought to 
have an altoi native' title at least a little inoK' (‘haiacteiistic ii 
the i(*ad(n will tuin to Hobson, ’‘Jolmni in tho Glossary itself, he 
will finil that phrase, though now laic* and nioiibuiul, to he a 
tyjucal and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of ()iu»nlal woids highly assimilated, penhaps 
by vulgar lijis, to the English voinaeulai , whilst it is the inoie 
fitUs! to oui book, (‘()nv(\ying, as it may, a vcnled intimation of 
dual authoislup At any rate, theiu it is , and at this period in;v 
Itading has come to he that sindi /s* tho hook’s name, nor could it 
W(dl have bemi anything else* 

In carrying through tho work I have sought to supplement my 
own (lelicioncueH fiotn tho most competent souiees to whudi fiiend- 
shij) aflbided a<*c<‘sH Sir Joskch Hookkk has most kindly 
(examined almost ovoty one of the proof-Blnuds for articles dealing 
with plants, eorreatting thmr errors, and enri<dung thoiu with notes 
of his own. Another frumd, Trofe'^sor Hohkrtson Smith, has done 
tfhe Hke.fot wor<ls of Smuittc origin, aiul to him I owe a variety of 
interc^sting refenuua^s to t.lu‘ words treated tif, in regard to their 
tH*<ntrr<mce, umler some <ioguaU^ form, m tho Scnptun^s. lu the early 
]>art of th(* htiok the Itev, (JkohcIK M<)tn,io(nc)W Bishop of Ningpo), 
then lu Kugland, was good enough to revise thc)H€* articles whiclx 
on t^xprtmsions ustMl in (/hma (not the first time that his 
generous aid had hc<*n given to work of mine) Among other 
friends who have bt*en ewer ready with assmtauce I may mention 
Dr, UKtHHoLi) Host, of tho India Idbiary ; (Jenoral Roim»T 
MAm*A(iA.N, IhK ; Wi iimmn Biunwooi), O.HJ, i Maior- 
Geueml It IL Kkatinuio, V,G, (kSri.; Brofa»ie,ir TmmilCH 
hA (^)trrgUIK; ami Mi\ K. OohnoiiKK ItAtiRE, «43 present 
in Gorea. Dn d. A* II- MUHRAV, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a cineumstanee which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work hagrbeen to make it 
accuratfii. my next to make it — even though a Glossary — interest- 
ing. Ill it work intersecting;^ so many fiehis, only a fool ci»uld 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes ; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended If I liave missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
aapond edition 

H. YULE 

Mh January 1880 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND P^DITION. 


Titk twofold hope ox])ressod ni the clovSintr sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule’s Preface* to the oiigiiial Edition of tins book has been amply 
justified More lecent lesearch and discoveiies have, of couia^„, 
brought to light a good deal of infoiniation which was not acces- 
sible to him, but the goneial accuracy of what he wrote has never 
been seriously impugned — while those who have studied the pages 
of Hohsori-Johson have agreed in classing it as unnpie among similar 
works of leteienco, a volume which comlnnes interest and amuse- 
ment with instruction, in a manner which few other Dictionaries, 
if any, have done 

In thivS edition of the A nglo-- Indian Olosuiuf the original text has 
been reprinted, any additions made by the Editor being marked 
by s(j:uare brackclH No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabulary, the new at tides being cither such as wore accidentally 
omitted in the fir-^t (Mhtion, or a few relating to words which 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new laferences given. 
An index to words occiirrmg in the quotations has been prepared. 

I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. W. W. Hkiiiat has road the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. (Job Hir R Tkmplk has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent ino advances slu^etB of that portion of the Analytical Index to 
the first edition by Mr. (5. PAimanciK, which is being published 
in the Indian Antiqimry. Mr. E. H. WiriTBWAY has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers ; Mr* W. Pootue, 
quotations from unpublished receirds in the India Office ; Mr. W. 
IiiviNK, notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sugges- 
tions and information on disputed points I am indebted to Mr. 
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I NTRO 1 ) IT t TOin" RE MvVRKS. 


AVorps <>1 Tiidiaii t>i igni h.ivc* inHiiiuatmg theinsol vt‘s m^o Kiiglisli 

vsiiitt* tlu* (Mid oi t.lu* KMgii oi IOhAi]>elli and tin* beginning of that of 
King J<inu*‘^^ nlu*n Hinh teinis ri.s (uhtu^ (luNt^^ and (fi7i(iham had already 
(*ffi*cted a l<)dgnu*ni in English n aii‘hoihS(*s <ind vsho]>H, and \v(*ie l\ing in 
wait, loi (*nt.ian<e into Englnsh Iileiatuie Such outhindiHli giiesth giew 
more fi(*(|uent. 120 yeaiH ago, Mdien, soon aftei the middle ot Lust < entnry, 
the nunibeis of EnglishnicMi in the Indian mm vices, civil and military, 
expanded with the groat ac(;[Uisition of dominion Uumi made h\ the (Vnu})any , 
and we meet thcMii in vastly greater alnuidance now 

Voealmlaiies of Indian and other toKMgn wmrds in ii&e among Euro- 
])cans in thi» East, have not unfie(|uently been punted Several of tin* 
old tiavelleis b<iM ntt«ube(l the hk( to then narratives; whilst the pro- 
longed (*\(item(‘nt <‘U‘at(*d m England, a hundred ;> eais anH*e, hy the 
nn])(‘a( hnient ot IbiM.ings and Kindled mat.ti*is, led to the pnbluution 
of He\<M<d glossau(*s as ind(*pendent. woik.s, and a good many others 
hav(‘ been piiblisbed in later d<ivs At the end of t.his Introduetion will 
be found a list of those whuh lti\e c omi* undiu my not na*, and this might 
no doiiht be largely addt‘d to* 

Of modern UloBsanes, such ns ha\e Ikhmi the lesidt of scmmoxis lahoiu, 
all, or neatly all, luiM* been of a kind piindy ttshnical, intended to facilitate 
the (‘ompieht'nsion of oflieial dix^uinents by the (‘xplnuation of terms used 
in the ltev(*iiue dcpaitment, oi m othei branches of Indian admin istratioxi 
The most notable exaniples are (of brief and oc'easional cliaractei), the 
(Hossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of tlu* Seletd/ Committee ol 
IHliS, whicli was <*om]>iled by Hir Charles Wilkms , and (of a fai more vast 
and eomptehensivc* sot t.), the late ProfeKsor Iloiacc llayiiian Wilson’s Glo»$arif 
of JuduAdl and Revenue IWyna (ito, 1855) which heaves far behind every 
other attempt m that kind.i* 

''Lliat kind is, hoxvever, not ouis, m a momentary comparison of a page 
or two in <‘ac h (floHsarv would sutiiee to show Oiu woik indeed, m tlie 
long course of its <H>mpilat ion, has gone thioiigh some modification and 
enlargtMuent of scope , hut hardly such ns in any degree to aflect its dis- 
tinctive c*haracter, ui which someth mg lias been aimed at ditfering in form 
from any work known to us In its original conception it was intended 
to deal with all that elasH of words which, not in general pertaining to the 
technlcalit ies c>f ndminist.ratioii, reiHir coust^uitly in the daily mtarcourue of 
thi* English in India, either as expressing ideas really not provided for by 

* Hoo Koto A. at tmd of IntrcMiuctiom 

i Pr<»f«4H(>r Wilson’s wtirk ttmy piirbaps Imr re-editing, hut can hardly, for its purpose, 
be Hupersedud The late luuinent 1'olugu scholar, Mr <k P Brown, mterWved, with 
ontusmmM and addenda, a ecjpy of Wilstm, whkdi is now in the India IJlhrary I have 
gone through it, and Isitwwml a fow notes, with aoknowlotfgmmd by the initials d P* B, 
Th# amount of (inprovamont does not htriko mo as iw portent* 
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cmi inotlun-tongnt", <>i sti})p(isod by tlu» sjh akt i s <jUJl< < ii i *im nnsl \ ) i ,, 

e\pie‘^B sonii'thnig not (a]>al>l(* of pisi dtiHttalnuj 1)\ ni\ Jaigli‘-b <»uii A 
tertain 1 )L‘I CLidage of ^n< h woids havt bun < nind Jo I it } ind b\ ibi 
Louslant n*(ln\ to tlu it nUivt Mion oi \iiglo-l iidi m*- wlnt in mhh* d^ t 
nnluu witli tluu nntionM,ni<l ]>lnisiolog\ tin < in ]< s tioinAsbnb lln\ bid 
gone itirth Tbi'^ effttt bis luen still nnni jnontoltd b\ tin »nii<ni\ «d a 
vast mass of liti lat ute, of all <[U dil n and t<n dl ^-^dt ding with hulini 
sub]e<.ts , IS II ,is b^ 1 In ugni n ippt ii mi « , toi in ms \ i n p i-t , * »! 1 nr|i m 
con t spotlit nt I m ICnghsb ni‘\\sp i]k nis<imu< b ibit i <ou-nbi ibb iiinnln r 
of tlie oxjiiLBsions 111 (juistion bm not onl\ bi i onn i tnidi n m ^Minnl to 
English lais, ])iit ban lutonn Tf^iluidivid ni tin ICngli^b 1 iiuai tu‘ , ind nr 
meiding with am])lo rot. ognition in t lu» gn at Dnlioiins tdiUdla Ih Mnitiv 
at 0\tord 

< )f wottls tb il stini to lm\t bun nlmittid to lull fiunbi^ sn m gi\<* 
oxtimplos in i u htnt nuhuh^ tmfutu -rp,.!/ unnu and 

of others tannliiU i uotigh tt* tlu Knghsh lai, t bough buidlv \«t n<ii\id 
into clti/t.nshl}>, ( omjtninn^^ hutlft^ par/tO, dmttnf^ nmlnuit^ <M/a, itttiftth* 

hvst-thn})^ conipitition aalhth^ Ki Hnl lH\ond iIum* iwo i bi'**<‘< of 

woidsj rec€'ntd svitbni tlu list fiiituis oi so, and gindn dh into bnlf oi 
wholt iccognit loi^ tlu 10 utMigood ni m\ otbtis, bnig sun i Inlh aswiiml iti d^ 
which leally oiigmatoil m tlu uioption ot in Indian uoid, oi tin tni»dilita- 
tiou oi an Indnin ]>topti nanio Sin h woidw aio tbo thru ipioh d *il iIh 
beginning of thost* ntnaiks, (htni , ru/no, ifiNffhaui^ also nhaul^ inunfunt^ po*tf*da^ 
typhium^ mon^non^ manthtim^ iStc , arul I tnay nu'ntion niiiotig 

furthei examples \\ hit il ma> ]h r Imps sni prise mv tradtrs^tlu nninsuf fbrte 
of the Ijoats of a mari-of war, M7 the ctifter^ the jollt/ hoaf, aiul flu dttufy^ a^ 
all (piobably) of Indian origin J Even }»hiftHcs of a dd!i ii nt ihanntu* 
slang indeed, but slang generally siippoftcd to be \erna<iilni a?» wvU im \ t^^gat 
— eg ‘that is the chee$e\l or 8up|K>ftec^ to he \t macular niid profane ^ g 
^ I don't caic a daw^ J — are in reality, how evei vulgar they may In*, neither 
vernaculai nor piofane, but phiam*s turning upon innoient liiHdimtatii 
vocables 

We pioposed also, in our Glossary, tfi deal with a nehHtmt of thoee 
administrative terms, which are in Biich familiar and cjuotidmii in 4 «' m to 
foim part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far ns 
possible) to their true ongin— a matter on which, in regard to mativ of the 
woids, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignomrit-*> aiul lo follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in lUernture 

A particular class of words are those indigenous terms which have U^n 
adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and jroological On these Mr 
Burnell remarks — 

"‘The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced h> Oarcia 
de Orta {Oolloqmos, pnnted at Goa xn 1^63), O. d'Acoata {Tractado, Burgos, 
1678), and Bhede van Drakenstein MalahnncuM^ Amsterdatn, 16IISh 

The Malay names were nhiefily iirtroduced by Eumphiua (Herbarium Am 


^ muUh it may be urged, U admitted to full franoMse, beleg used by so emlnant 

IZ iLVquoteSor 

iselw'’®!® ’ “ P 669i eol a), contain# quotation# from tb« Vnlmt* erf th« - 

j"*®' regarding King Soloraon’»/frtTii«»» of Ubanonoodiw tS«!IS 

a.«end for pointl^ out that the wo^d 
sifep©tIon by ita introduction Into the Koviiwd Veraion PMWg*, MMiVMi 

words m Gloss 
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c<>mi»lete(l 1>ofori» 1700, l>ut not iml)lislied till 1741). The Indian 
/o<angi<*al terms wore chiefly dm‘ to Dr F Buchanan, at the beginning of 
this century. Most of tlte N. Indian Iiotaincal \\ords were introduced bv 
Boxlmrgh.^’ 

ft has been alrea<1y intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope ex- 
panded srane what, and its authors found it exi>edient to introduce and trace 
man;s %vords of Asiatic origin winch have di.sti})]>eared from colloquial use, 
or jM*rhn]»s ne\er entered it, hut winch occur in old writers on the East. 
Wt‘ alsfi judgefi that it would add t<^ the interest of the work,''“^re we to 
ni\a“^tigate <uid make out tin* ]HHligree of a variety of geographical names 
nhieh are ca* havt^ lu^en in familiar uae^in hooks on the Indies, take as 
e\amp1es Homhnj^ (hunufafni^ Mttltthar^ Mohtcvas^ Zan^ibar^ Pegu^ 

Sintuiftti^ i^hfilnn^ iSVyc/of/c*?, Ufghm^ Java^ Ai*a^ Japaw, Dotthy &c., 

iHust rat iiig these, like evtay other class of word, by quotations given m 
< hronnh^gicnl senes. 

Other dnagatioiis still from the original project will prohahly presenrS 
themsihes to those vho turn over the p«iges of the uork, m which we have 
been teniptiMl to iiitrodu<*e sundry subjects uhicli may seem haidly to come 
%\ithin the seope of such a glossary. 

The with which “we have to do, taking the most extensiv'e view of 

tiu* field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the various currents 
of external influence that have w'ashed the shores of India during twenty 
eeiituries and more. 3teje(‘ting that derivation of elephant which would 
eonneet it with the Ophir tmcle of Solomon, we find no <‘xigtnig Western 
term traceable to that episode of communication ; hut the Greek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once suhsisted. Agallochuiny earhmua, camphor^ 
mnnky nnrdy peppn* (ir4wtpty from Bkt pippali^ ‘hmg pe]>per’), ginger 
see under (Ji?tg€r)y lae^ coetne^ opal^ malabathrunt or folium indicum^ 
hrrgl^ eugar («yd^rx«p» from Skt. earkaray Priik. nakkara), rice (6pvia, hut see s.v.), 
were priKlneis or names, introduced from India to the Greek and Roman 
world, to wdiieh may he added a few terms of a different character, such as 
XapfAdiftf or Buddhist ascetics), o-ayaKlva Kal eroffafilva 

(logs of teak and shiHham), the erdyyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar 
m Ou>8».) ; whilst dlwcfm, drmnmay perhajis kmtlra Ka<r(rlrepot\ kaetH/rt 

(‘musk,* KtMfrdpiovy pro|>erly a different, though analogous animal product), 
and a very few more, have remained iu Indian literature as testimony to the 
anme intereoiirmxf 

The trade and con<|ue«ts of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and carried westward, in form more or less corrupted, 
words of Indian orl|d»» some of which have in one way or other become part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the Bast. Among terms which 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their way at an early date into use on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, we may instance bamar, coses, hummcmlf hrin^emly 
mfflower^ maramtit^ dewaun (dogana, douane, &c.). Of others which are 
found in m^ieval literature, either West-Asiatic or European, and which 
still have a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabulary, we may mentto 
amdsr-gris, idlank^ jmhkt jogg^ Hnooh^ kedgeree^ fanm^ 

Hndaly <smnwy» 


♦ See Uils word la (Hjom, ^ i 

t Bee A. Weber, la JiMm AnUgmsrg* ii» 14$ Mcai^ oi 

he tvaeee ia are esMiimlsiil tewi mmtmibmm Mia 

b 
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Tlje iiud long occupation of tin* Portuguese, %\lio 1)\ tin* \eur 

1540 had estahlislicd tlicnusehesin all the chief ports of India ant! the K.ist, 
have, as might have been expected, hequeaUietl a Inf^gt* nuniher of e\]>re‘^HionH 
to the European nations who have followed, and m giH‘at> paif Hnpi‘rM*dt‘d 
them. We find iiistanei‘s of missionaries nml otht‘rs at an eaily tl.iie win* 
had ac<[uired a knowledge <if Indian hingu.igt‘s, hut, tliesi* were e\ei‘pt loiial.'^ 
The natives 111 contact WMth the Port-nguese hMrued a bastard itiriety tif the 
language the latter, winch became the lingiut funmt td inter* our*<e, n»»f 
only bet ivOTi European and native, bi|jt ocTasionall v bet v\ ecu Europeans of 
ditleiH'Ut nationalities Tins Tndo-Pt>rluguese dialect cfuiiinued t** siiwesmb 
purposes d<A\n to a late period in^he last ct*ntur;v, ami has m some Itiealities 
survnc‘<l doivn nearly to our own day + Tlie number oi people in indm 
claiming to Be of Portuguese descent was, in tin* i7lh cmitury, very huge. 
Beimier, about 10(>0, s;iy.s 

“For hi* (Sultan SlnipV, Anrang/t*bM brother) much cointeil all !h»» e 
^ovfiujHl Fathers, Mussionai les, that are in that Province . , , Ami they 
were indeed capable to seivo Inin, it being certain that in tin* kingdom ot 
there are to he fonmi not h‘ss than eiglit. or nine thousfiml families 
oi F}auqxusi^ and these eit her Natives or MeslU'Ks. ' K.T. 

of 1681, ]) 27) 

A iramilUvn, whose e\peiiem»e btlongetl clnefh to the eml of tlit*^mie 
century, trliough In.sbook was not published till 1727, stall s ; 

‘‘Along the Sea-coasts the /'m/a/zaw have hd‘t a Vestigt‘ot itieir T*aiiguage, 
tho’ much conu]»tcd, yet it is the Language that most EfntqfnmH Icain Inst 
to qualify them for a genet al CionverBC with one another, as well ns with the 
different inhabitants of IndiuJ* (Preftur, p. \iu) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also wivh 
“T his they (the Portugane) may justly boast, they have estabiiHlietl t% 
kinii oi Lingua Franca in all the Hea Ports in Imitti, of gteat use to other 
Etiropeam^ who would find it diifieult in many places U> bo well understood 
without it.” (An Account of tlie Trade in India^ 171 1, p. 286.) 

The early Lutheran Missionaries in the Houtli, who w'ont out for llm 
S.P.O K., all seem to have begun by learning I^ortuguese, and in their dmricrt 
speak of preaching occasionally in Portuguese.!: The foundation of fhm 
lingua franca was the Portuguese of the beginning of the lOth century ; but 
it must have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the last century 
It had lost nearly all trace of infiexion,§ 

It may from these remarks be easily understowl how a large mmdier of 


beginning ot the 10th century, showii wntnu mqimfiitnnno 
with Malayaiatn, and introduces pieces of oonvemation in that langtmBf** Hcfnm tho 
end of the I6th century, printing had lieon introdiiood at titlmr phu on iumhhm U*.a, 
and by the beginning of the 17th, several IBooks In Indian latigttngcM lm<t Iwori jiHnictl 
at Goa, Cochin, and Ambalakkadii.— (A. B.) ^ 

do Galle, in 1800, I found it in common laio, nnd also, »«umcwhitt later, 
at Oalecut — (A. B.) » » 

^ “Notices of Madras and Cuddaloro, &c., by the earlier Miie«ic»naHef*,** l«cftigti)an, 

1858, Seoalao Manval^ &o. in Book List, infia p. xxstix. Dr fiiirey, wriMutf 

from Bornnipore as late as 1800, says that the children of Klnru|>eit.n« by native wotnert, 
whether children of Bngbsh, French, Dutoli, or Danes, were all ealletl Purtugweso. 
rintttk H o/ Ourry^ 1 52 , 

^ Introductory Eemarlcs. “ Mr. Beatnes remarked some time 



corruption of Indian names, that he would hardly ever wiiUngly venture 
^ of them, considering the matter all too uncertain* 
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our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
sources (and especially j^o Maliratti, or Dravidian originals) have come to 
us through a Portuguese medium, and often bear tiaces of having passed 
through that alembic Not a few of these are familiar all over India, but 
the number current m the South is larger still Some other Portuguese 
words also, though they can hardly said to be recognized elements in the 
Anglo-Indian cgJloquial, have lieen introduced either into Hindustani 
generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among natives in habitual 
contact with Europeans Of words#iuhich are essentially Portirguese, among 
Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or obsolete, we may quote gogle% 
gram^ plantain^ cccaiSc, pad? T$ustry or mmstry^ almyra^ aya, cobra, 

moaqmto, pomfr^t, camecz, palmyia, still in general use, picotta, rolor^g, pml, 
foga^s, maigosa, preserved in the South ; hedd, hah, form, ^art, Wellard in 
Bombay ; jtm, comptadoie, Iniginst in the ports of China ; and among more 
or less obsolete terms, Moor, for a Mahommedan, stall surviving under the 
mod died form Aloorman, in Madras and Ceylon ; Guntoo, still x^artially k<^- 
U}>, I believe, at Madias in apj^lication to the Telugu language, mmtees, eastees, 
haiideja (*a tray’), KtUy^tol (‘an umbrella,’ and this survived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs tariff), empadore (‘a sjattoon’), and comd (‘a cubit or 
ell’). Words of native origin which hear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may he illustrated by such as palanquvn, mandarir, 
mangehn (a small weight for jiearls, &c.) monsoon, typhoon, mango, mangosteen^ 
jackfnat, hntfa, ewiry, chop, congee, covr, cuich, catamaran, cassanar, nabob, 
amdavat, hotel, <xi era, he7izo%n, corge, copra * A few examples of Hindustani 
wor<ls ben rowed from the Poi'tugueso are rJidbl (‘a key’), hdola (‘a xiort- 
mauteau’), (‘a bucket’), mnrtoL (‘a hammer’), tauhya (‘a towel,’ Fort. 
tonlha), ndhiln (‘soap’), hdmn (‘x»late’ from J^>rt. hana), ami 7iU<lm (‘an 

auction’), besides a number of terms used by Lascars on hfwird shq> 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our store. The Dutch 
and the English arrived in the Indies coutenixioraneously, and though both 
inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs of the Dutch to 
any great extimt., except in Ceylon, and oven there I*ortuguese vocables had 
already occupied the colloquial gi»ound. Peierdlly, the word in general use 
in English families for ‘parsley,’ axipears to be Dutch. An example from 
Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. The Dutch admitted people of 
mixt;^ descent to a kind of citizenship, and these were distinguished from 
the xnire natives by this term, which survives. Burgher in Bengal means ‘a 
rafter,’ properly hargd, A word spelt and pronounced m the same way had 
again a curiously different application in Madras, where it was a corruption 
of Vadngar, the name given to a tribe in the Nilgherry hills to say nothing 
of Scotland, where Burghers and Antiburghers were Northern tribes (mltdi 
Gog et Magog I) which have long been condensed into elements of the United 
Fresbytenau Church 1 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that»^are 
in hourly use also from Calcutta to Peshawur (some of them already noted 
under another cleavage), e,g, betel, mango, jack, cheroot, mungoou,^ pari&hf 
bandicoot, teah, patekaree, chatty, catechu, tope (* a ^ove ’), curry, mulUgatemnxy, 
congee, Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar in certain branciw ef 

- - - - I I - , 

* The niwal famninaWon given to rnnny Indl*n word*, vh»a i>dept»d msopma 
vmo. ns in palanquin, nuindarin, &o,, ma$i be attributed mainly Iffl# JfOriajgItMM ; but 
it cannot %e entirely due to tbem. For we find the naaal Umlnaaon of AchTn, in 
Mahommedan writew (aee p. 8], and that of OaeMn before the »«t«wneae time (see 
p. 226}, wbllat the ooaveaelon of in Suina^ into J^ewm, m theTortugueae call 

11^ ia already iiuUoatad In the jBama of Maioo Boto. 
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service, owing to its having long liad a place in tlie nonieiiflature of <1 h* 
Ordnance department It is Tamil, ma7iV(^tH, ‘ eartli-ciitUn'.’ Of sonie very 
familiar words the origin remains either duhions, or matter only for con- 
jecture. Exami^les are (which arose ai>i>areutly in Boiuhay), .//orimn, 

topaz. 

As to Hindustani words adojited into the Anglo-Indian rolhxpnal the 
subject IB almost too wide and loose for much remark TJ^e hahit of iiitrcj- 
dneing these in English coiuersation and wilting seems to prevail more 
largely in Bengal Presidency than mfitij other, and es]H*eialIy xnoro tlian 
in Madras, wdiere the variety oi diilVrent vernaculars in use has tended in 
make iheir acquisition hy tlie English less universal than is in the luirth 
that of Hindustani, wlucli is so much easier to learn, and also to make thc^ 
use in former 'days of Portuguese, and now of English, hy nn( ives in <'ontnet 
until foreigners, and of French about the French settlements, vi*ry much 
more common than it is elsewhere It is tins had habit of interlarding 
IjJji^glish with Hindustani phrases winch has so often excited the just, wrath 
of high English officials, not accustomed to it. from their youth, and which 
(eg.) drew forth in orders the humorous mdignat.ion of Sir Charles Kiqner. 

One peculiarity in this use ue may notice, uhn'h doubtless e\eiiiplirieM 
some obscure linguistic law Hindustani reih^t which are thus nst‘d are 
habitually adopted into the quabi-Engh^^h hy con vetting the nn|M*rafi\<* into 
an inliuitive. Thus to hunow, t.o htgtm^ to foozihm^ to puelaroiOf to thfmheo}t\ 
to siimjoio^ and so on, almost, ad Ubificw, are formed as we have iudiciite<h* 

It IS curious to not.e that several of our most common adoptions are due to 
what maybe most especially called the Oordoo (Urdft) ov ‘Camp* language, 
being terms which the hosts of Chinghu brought from the steppes of North 
Eastern Asia — eg “The old BiMhee is an awful hahadw^ hut luj keejm a 
first-rate hohachee” That is a sentence which might easily have passed 
without remark at an Anglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago— perhaps 
might he heard still. Each of the outlandish terms embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. 0}dck (in the sense of a 
cane-hlmd), daroga, oordoo itself, are other examiiles. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of last 
century, we adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number of terms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to technicalities of ri*veiuie 
and other departments, and largely borrowed from our Maliommednn ]»re- 
decessors. Malay has contributed some of our most fanilHar expressions, 
owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of thn 
Portuguese, through whom a part of these readied us, and partly <hmhtlc«« 
to the fact that our early dealings and the sites of our early factorh*« lay 
much more on the shores of the Eastern Archipelago than on thorn of 
Continental India, Faddy, godown, coTitpowid, hanMmll^ rniinn, duriwn^ 
a-muck, prow, and cadjan, junk, crease, are some of those. It is true that 
several of them may he traced eventually to Indian originals, hut it seems 
not the less certain that we got them through the Malay, just aa wo got words 
already indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few words in French form, such m houitqne and 
mort-de-chun. But these two are really distortions of Portuguese words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted hy Anglo-India, but most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


TOe first five examples will be found to Gloss. MmOo, U impemtire of hand^neL 
*to fabrtote » / of < to lay alongside,' &o. 5 eumjhSiO, of eamjhd-nd, * to cause 

to unidei^wliiu, 
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other products which have been imported, such as loquoty leechee^ chow-chow^ 
cu 77 iqtiat, gimeng, &c a>ndi 0 ,(TeGently) jznricJcsJiaw, For it must be noted that 
a considerable proportion of words much used in Chinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as ma 7 idar%n^ jimh^ chopy pagoda^ and (as I 
believe) typhoon (though this is a word much debated) are not Chinese at all, 
but words of Indian languages, or of Malay, which have been precipitated in 
Chinese waters d*»ring the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within iny own earliest memory Simnish dollars were current^ England 
at a speeifled value it they bore stamp from the English ‘mint And 
similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in Europe, which 
have leceived in India currency with aT special stamj) of meaning ; whilst 
in other cases our language has formed in India new comx'>ounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or other of these classes belong 
mitcnjy huggyy ho^ney mterlopery logice (-elephant), Hffiny furloiighy elky rotindel 
an umbrella,’ obsolete), piiih- 2 K'(hhy earth^o%ly hog-deevy Jfyi'ng-foXy gard&n-housey 
7nusl-raty 7io7'^weste7'y %ro7i-700ody lo7ig-^d7axver8y harh%yig-deery cmtard-appUy grct^^ 
cutter y &e. 

Other terms again are corrujitions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and j>hrases which liave put on an English mask. Such are mantndy fooV^ 
7 'achy hearer y coty hopy helly-hayvdy Pe 7 mng 4 a 7 JoyeTy hucTcshaWy goddess (in the 
Malay region, rej^resentiiig Malay gddiSy *a maiden’), compotmdy college* 
pheasant, chopper, siwimer-hendy* eagle-wood, gachass-copBly bobbery, Upper Roger 
(used in a corresxiondence given by Dairy mjile, for Fwm the * Young 
King,’ or Caesar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), Ide^o^^Bats (for Allaliabad or 
Ilahdbd^ as the natives often call it), hobsoTt-jahson (see Preface), St John^s, 
The last x'»ro])er name has at least three applications There is “St, John’s’^ 
in Guzerai, viz. Smiyln, tlie landing-x>laco of the Parsee immigration in the 
8th century , there is another “St. John’s” winch is a corruption of Bhang* 
Chutmg, tlie name of that island off the southern coast of China whence the 
X>ure and ardent sx>int of Francis Xavier fled to a better world . there is the 
group of “St, John’s Islands” near Singaxiore, tlie chief of which is properly 
Pvlo^Bthajang, 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted hr Hindustani by the natives with whom we have to do, such as 
Bimkiny port-shrdh, brandy*pd 7 i%y apll, raald, tuynlet (a tumbler), gilds (‘ glass,* 
for drinking vessels of sorts), ratl-ghdr^y Ut. 7 nher*drdry jail*khanay hoUle*Widnay 
h 7 iggy*khdnay <ct omne <piod exit in’ klidna, including gymkhduOy a very 
modern concoction (q*v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no dis|mting the truth of a remark with 
which Burnell’s fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the appli- 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to have ‘accrued as additions to the English language’; “Considering the 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed words refer to material £aot% 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few* of them 
furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words tha4; come wfliiin 
the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemmi^ or btftelaiion, 
is. on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in ^emselves 


This is In the Bcnnbay ordnanoe nomenotature for a large whrella. It represents 
the Port. / 
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entirely diverse. In sucli cases it may Le tlmt, tliongli the use of the word 
originated from one of the sources, the existence of ^he other has luvigoraied 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diirusion. 

An example of this is hoy^ in its application to a native servant. this 
application have contributed both the old English use f>C hoy (analogous tt) 
that of gargon^ Knahe) for a eanip-servant, or for a slave, aiul tin* Hindi- 
Marathi hliot, the name of a caste which has furnishe^l palaiapiin au<i 
umbrella-hearers to many generations of Europeans in Imlia. The habitual 
use of the word hy the Portuguese, Jhir many ;years before an;v Hnglish 
intlnenco had toiicht»d the shores of India (c^. h<Sy dv hoy t/Va/aua, 

hdi/ (h palmiquy), shovs tlmt the ouiliest souice nns the linb.in one. 

m its application to a earner of burdens, or pcrtoinici of iidVritu* 
labour, is ano^lier example. The most pi’ohahle origin of this is from a imoifH 
ljent%U^ that of the ATf^hs, a lull-people of <»n/erat and tin* Wcstiqn (dnilH 
(compare the origin of shae), Ihit the mutter is perph*\t‘d b\ otlu*r facts 
wliich it IS ditricult to connect with this Thus, in S. Imba, theu* is a 'I'aiiul 
uord ki7hy m conunon use, signifying ‘daily hire or uag»*s’ vhich II. H. 
Wilson regards ns the true origin of the uord \\hi< h we <ali Again, 

both m Oriental and Osniali Turkish, hd is a word tor a slave, and lu the 
latter also there is Ic/ileh, ‘a male sla\e, a bomlsman,* Kind is, m Tibelmi 
also, a woxxl for a slave or servant 

Titnlc^ for a i'e.s<*r\oir of ivater, we are apt to derive without he^itatuin, 
from sfatpimn^ wdience S]>. ehtunc^ old Pr. estang^ old Eng. and Lowland Heotch 
stanJcj Port, tanque^ till we find that the woril is regarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
of tdnhd in Guxerat and Bajputana aa an mdigenous wmrd, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Yeranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among others 
by M. Defr4m4ry, a distinguished scholar) from the Pers. baiufmada^ * a pro- 
jection/ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly a possibh* one, luit 
has been treated by Mr. Beames (who was evidently unacipuiintcd with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) with inapprojuiatc dvrison, hr giving 
as the unciuestionable original a Sanskrit word barunda^ Ui poitic'o.* On this 
Burnell has observed that the word does not belong to the older Sanskrit, 
but is only found in comparatively modern works. Be that as it mayy it 
need not be doubted that the word mrandM^ as used in England and Fmneey 
was imported from India, Le. from the usage of Europeans in India; hut it 
18 still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner m which it occurs in the very earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India {lioieiro do Yiagem de Yattco da Gnnm^ 
written hy one of the expedition of 1497), confirmed hy the lImpano-Aralne 
vocabulary of Pedro do Alcahu, printed in 1605, preclude the possibility of 
its having been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse wdth India. 

Mayrove^ John Orawfurd tells us, has been adopted fioin the Malay 
7imnggi^7nangg% applied to trees of the genus Rhizophora, But wc Icaru from 
Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name mmtgh wa« 
applied uy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the Hium*, nr n kindired 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is undoubtedly the 
parent of the French manglier^ and not improbably therefore of the EnglUh 
form mangrove.'^ ® 


contain mangrove* [It will bo found in his Cbiidas 
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The words hearer^ onate^ cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used in 
the Glossary 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-Eiiglish spellings, 
whilst the OrientjjJl woids, fioin wdiich the headings are derived or corrupted, 
are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of winch is given in a 
following ^^Nota Bene” When usiii^ the words and names in tkb course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
alwa> s to t.he jiopuLir or always to the scientific spelling, and I can the l)etter 
understand why a German ciatic of a book of mine, once upon a time, re- 
marked upon tlui etivas schwa '>iJceo}de yuhseJie Otthograj)hie, -indeed it is 
d I til cult, it never will for me be possible, in a book for xiopular use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter wuthoui the assum]>tioii of an ill-tltting and 
re]inl.sive pedantry Even m regard to Indian jn'ojver names, m which J 
<mce ad\(M*ated adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific 
precision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to 
sympathise with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who 
have always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when 1 see other good and able friends following the 
scientitic Will-o’-the-Wisj) into such bogs as the use in English comiiohition of 
sfpilJd and and foemnduh — nay, I liave not only heard ot hngl^ but 

have recently seen it — instead of the good English words ‘se])oy,’and \]migle/ 
^veramla,* and ‘buggy,’ my dread of pedantic usnge becomes the greater.* 

For the spelling of Maludttu^ Mahxtfii^ I ^ must aiiologi/e (though 

something is to be said for it), Mautfhl having established itscdf as ortlaidox. 


NOTE A.-^ilST OP GLOSSARIES. 


1. AppondocJ to the Botdiro Vaaoo 
da Oama (aoe Book-hnt, p« xlui.) n 
Vocabaliiry of 138 l^ortuguese wortlw with 
their correHpondmg worn in the Lingua 

(Jufk ut^ in Miilayaiam. 

2. Appended to the Ywsigda &<?., du 
Hieur de la Boullayo-le-ooua (Book-li«t, 
l> XX XU.), in an Ktptication de piumenrs 
vwte dont IHnteUlgmm at Ti^eemire an 
l^ectmr (pp. 27). 

3. Fryer*« New Account (Book-Hst, 
p« xxxiv.) hai an Index Explanatory^ in- 
cluding Proper Nama. Names of Things. 
and J^mes of Persons (12 pagee). 

4. Yocsahulars) to which is 
prefixed the Forme of Impeachment.” 
12mo. Stookdale, 1788 (pp. iSfi). 


5. An Indian Olossary, consisting of 
some 'Ihousand Words and Forms com- 
monly used in the Bast Indies , ex- 
tremely serviceable an assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Base and Quickness the 
lianguage of that Country.” By T. T. 
Bobarta Meut., &o,, of the 8rd Begt. 
Native Infantry, E.I, Printed for Mur- 
ray & Highley, Fleet Street, 1800. 12mo# 
(not paged). 


6. <^A Biciionary of Hohammetei 
Law. Bengal Revenue Terms, 

Hindoo, and other words used in the ] 
Indies, with full explanations, the 
word used in each article being pritrfeed 
a new Nustaluk Type,” ^o. 3^ M* 

Bousaeau. liondon. X6v2. 12mo. (py« 

lxiv.-287). Also 2nd ed. 1S0«. 


* * Buggy ' of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted i^m us by 
Orientals. I call sepopf jangle^ and ^rnranda^ good English wmSis i and eo I i^egard them, 
just as good as alligator^ or hun^eam^ ot caaee, or lemmlem arldonck% or ekerobU What 
would my friends think of mlling these in English boolci m ahd huracan^ 

and canoOi and girmote^ and $ 
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JNTROBUGTOBY EEMARKH 


7 G-lossaxy x>ropared for the Fifth 
Eepoxt (see jBook-list, p xxxiv ), by Sir 
Qharles Wilkms This is dated in the 
preface I House, 1813.” The cojiy 
used IS a Parhamentiiry reprint, dated 
1830. 

8 The Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Regulations, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossarial Indox, 
baaed chiofiv upon the Glossary of Sir (J 
Wilkms. 

9 In 1842 a prolimiuary “Glossary Of 
Indian Terms/* drawn up at tho F. 1 
House by Prof H H Wlson, 4to, fin- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page “for Sijggestions and Additions,” 
was circiilatoa in India, intended as a 
basis for a comprehensive ofhcial Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in the 
vulgar spoiling, as they occur in tho <locu- 
^ents, 

10 Tho only important result of the 
circulation of No 9. was “Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A— J ” By H. M. Elliot, Ks,|., Bengal 
Civil Service, Agra, 1815. Svo. (pp. 447)* 

This romarkablo work has boon re vised, 
ro-arrangod, and ro-oditod, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other sourcos, by 
Mr John Beames, tho Bengii! <’ivil 
Service, under the title of “Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of” (tho 
above). 2 vols. Svo. TrUbner, 1869. 

11 To “Motley's Analytical Digest of 
all the Reported Cases Decided In tho 
Supreme Courts of Judicature m India,” 
VoY. I., 1850, there is appended a 
“Glossary of iwative Terms used m tho 
Text” (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
(Book-hst, p, xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. “The ZiUah Dictionary in tho 
Roman character, explaining tho Various 
Words used in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of tho Madras 
Civil Service, ko Madras, 1862. Imp, 
Svo. (pp, 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue Torms^ and of Useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents, relating to 
tho Administration of the Govemraent of 
British India, from the Arabic, Persian, 
Hmddst^nf, Sanskrit, Hindi, BengdH, 
Unyd, Mard^hf, GussariCthi, Telugu, Kar- 
nd)ta, Ttoil, Mayal4:iam, and other lan- 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., 

Boden Professor, &o.** London, 1865# 
4to, (pp. 586, besides copious Index). 


15. A usoful folio Glossary publishcfl by 
Government at Calcutta botw’ocn 1860 ami 
1870, has bo-^n used by nic and iHouf»tofl m 
the presont Gboss as “ ( Vdouttu Glossa i > ” 
But I have not boon able to trace it again 
so as to give tho proi>er tiUu 

16 Ceylonese Vocabulary. Boo Book - 
hat, p XKXi. 

17. “Kachahri Technicalities, nr A 
Glossary of Toims, Itural, Gfhcial, aiul 

^General, m Daily I No m tlio ('«»urts nf 
taw, and in lllustiation nf tho 'IVnurcH, 
(‘ustoms, Arts, ami Maunfacturts of 
Hindustan ” By Patrick Carnegy, (’mn 
missionoi of Kai Bareli, tbulh. 8vn. 2n«i 
ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 3iU). 

18. “A Glossary of Indian Terms, 
containing many of tho mn**! imjwirtaut 
and Useful huhan Wmils Design, d for 
tho Xlso of OOicers of BcViUiiic and Jndo 
rial i^raotitionors and Stmients,*’ Maiira**, 
1877, Hvo (pp. 2r>5). 

19. “AGlossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects con ms ted with Hut Par *’ 

(China and Japan) By H. A. Giles. 
Hong Kong, 1878, 8\o, (pp. 182b 

20. “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 
used lu Otheinl (’orrosjHindciico nt thfi 
ProMnee of Assam.” Shillong, 
(Piimphlct). 

21. “AmIo Indian Dictionary# A 

Glosaary of such Indian IVrins in 

Engliah, and mtdi HnghHh «»r •»Hu’r non 
Indian torma an have obtunusl hois nd 
moaningH in India.” By George Clifford 
Whitworth, Bombay Uivd SerUic. 
Ijondcm, Svo, 1885 (pp. xv. -350). 


Also tho following minor (IliwumHcs con 
tainod m Bracks of Tmvtil <»r iiistr*ry 

22# In “Cambridge's Acooimt of the 
War in India,” 1761 (Umik li»t, J*. xxs*); 
23. In “Grose's Voye^e,” 1772 {Vkmk 
Hat, u. XXXV.); 24. In Carracoloire “Life 
of Olive” (Book Hat, p, xxx.) , 25. In 
**Bp. Heber's Narramve” lliook lUt, 
p. xxxvi.); 26# In Herklot's “Qanoone 
Islam (Booklist, p. xxxvd; |27. fn 
“VerelsVs View of Bengal ” H7*ii 2 h, 
“The Malayan Words in English,” by 
0, P# G* Boott, reprinted from the Jourmil 
of the American Orlent4d Hocioty i Now 
Haven, 1897; 29. “Manual of &e Ad 
ministration of the Madras Freeldency.” 
Vol. Ill, Glossary, Madras, 1893. Tito 
name of the author of this, the most valit« 
able lKK)k of the kiml recently published 
in India, does not amiear the title* 
pa^. It is tieliovod to be the work of 
,D. D, Macleanc! 80. A useful flloMsary of 
MalayElam words will he found in Logan, 
“Manual of Malabar.”] 
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NOTE B.— THE INDO-POBTUGUESE PATOIS 


(By a. C. Burnell ) 

The phoiietie changes of Inrlo-Poittiguese are few. F is substituted for , 
whilst till* accent \ aiios accoiding to race of the s]ieaker * The vocaoulary 

\aries, as i*egaids the introduction of native Indian terms, from the same 

cause 

Oraniniatically, this dialect is very singular . 

1. All truces of fxeiiders nro h>st— c// 5 The pronouns still prosorvo some 

wo iincl poio (Mat. i iil) ; 'fUrt Mr>w/r mtio'siions . J^u, mi , uo’*, mmottos ; 7}tin?iaf 

(r<l 1 ,si(c/ Jtf /to {Id 1 . 25), •^ua /r//<f>9 71osho% &c ; tu, iiy Viotsoiiot, tua^ ros- 

fld. 11 1») , o//fos (Acts, i\ 8), fi durs son, ella^ pffoftos, dies, .vwtf, 

(Mat 11 1), o >v// (Id, 11 . 2), hum fo, hu 

iui/ffr (Id. 11 , 18). 6. The verb substantive is (present) 

2. In the plnrnl, *•* is rarely added , gone- (past) tuuha^ and (aubjunotivo) 

ralb > the plural is the same as the sin- 7. verbs are conjiigatecl by adding, for 
gular. the present, t(> to the only form, viss , the 

3. The gomti\o is oxi^rossod by dp^ mfimtive, ■which loses its final r. Thus, 

which is not combined with the article — tpfafht, te fazp , tp Bt. The past is formed 

p co}ifoi'ittp dp o tuitpn (Mat. n, 16); by adding jti f<tda , ja The 

/Jppoft dp ft imti tp ( Id n 1 9). future is formed by adding spi . To express 

4. The dehuifo aitielo is unchanged in the intlnitivo, ppr is added to the Portu- 

tho idural, cutuo o dinpundoH (Acts, iv, gueso infinitive deprived of its 7 . 

lU) 


* iriift)rtiin*itol>, the translators of the Indo- Portuguese Kow Testament have, as 
much as pf)s«iblc,’i>rcsoi ved the Portuguese <>rthograi)hy. 



NOTA BENE 

IN THE rsi? OF THE OLOSSAllY 


(A ) The dates attached to quotnthms are not always quite eousistent. In 
beginiuiig the eoiu])ilation, the dates given were those of the puhlmtfton 
quoted , Imt ns the date of the cnyiiptmftofi, or of the use of the M<*rd in 
question, ]« often much earlier than the date of the hook or tht‘ edition in 
which it a]q>ear.s, the s.^steiu was ehanged, and, where ^losMble, the date 
given IS that of the {ictuul use of the word But t)hvi<ais douht'^ inai sfune- 
times rise on this ])omt. 

The dates of pithlivatwn ot the w’orks <|UOted will hi* ftantd, U retiinii’d, 
from the Book List, following this Xatu hfne. 


(B.) The system of transliteration used is suhstantially tlie suite as that 
modification of Sir William Joneses which is used in Sliakespear’s HfwhtiiluHi 
Dzctwiary. But — 

The first of the three Banskrit sibilants is expi'es^ed by (^), and, as in 
Wilson^s Glossary, no distinction is marked lietwwu tlie Indian aspiratefl A, 
and the Araliic gutturals fjlu Also, in w'oisis transliterated from Aiiihu% 
the sxxteeiitli letter of tho Arabic alphabet, is expreased by (/). This is the 
same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (/). Though it can Imrdli giv«! 
rise to any confusion, it would ha\e been better to murk them bv distnift 
types. The fact is, that it w^as wished nt lirst. t-o make as few* dennuids us 
possible for distinct tyjies, and, having begun so, rlninge could not be nindt*. 

The fourth letter of tho Arabic alphabet is in several c‘ases reprcjiuiUcd 
by {th) when Ariihic use is in <juestion. In Hindustani it is pronf»iiiu*e«l as 

Also, in some of Mr. BurnedPs transliterations from H. Indian laiigimges, 
he has used (r) for tho peculiar Tamil linrd (r), elsewhere (r), and (>) for the 
Tamil and Malayillam (/c) wlien preceded and follo\vt*d by a lowel. 





LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallatxf. Kolatum (Jo rEgj^pto *Slrv 
De Sacy, Silvestre 

Abel-K^miisat Nouvoaux ivrdlangos Asia- 
tiquos, 2 vals 8vo Pans, 1829. 

ATbreu, A do. Base, de Malaca, from the 
Panut^o Pvttuguez^ 

Abulgliasii. H. dos Mogols ofc dos Tataros, 
par Aboiil Ghazi, with Proiich tranal 
by Baron BosmaiHons. 2 vols, 8vo, St. 
Petersb , 1871. 

Academy, The A Weekly Roviow, &c, 
Lonaou 

Acosta, Clnist Tractado do las Drogna y 
Modeciuas do las liuiias Oiicutalos 
4to Bulges, 1578 

15. Hist. Jtorum a Hoc Jesu in 

Ononto gostarum. Pans, 1572 

Jofioph do. Natural and Mtirnl 

History of the Indios, K.T. of Edward 
(Inmstono, 1604. Bditod for Hak. Hoc 
by O, Markham, 2 vols 1880, 

Adams, Francis Names of all Mmorals, 
Plants, and Amnmls desenbed by the 
Ureok authors, ko, (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar's Greek Lexicon.) 

Aeliaxi. Claudii Aolmni, De Natura Ani- 
malium, LibriXVir. 

Ain, lltt-i-Akbarl, The, by Abul Fassl 
'Allami, tr. from the ong. Persian by 
H, Bloohmann. M.A. Calcutta. 187tf, 
Vol, i, : [voIb. li. and iii. translated by 
Ool H, S. darrott ; Calcutta, 1891-94], 
The MB. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Bloohmann '» lamented death in 
1878 ; a deplorable lose to Oriental 
literature. 

— — (Orig,). The eamo, Edited in the 
origlxiiu Pereian by H. Bloohmann, 
M.A. 2 vol». 4to, Calcutta, 1872 Both 
these were printed by the Aiiatio Soolety 
of Bengal, 

Aitohlson, O. U. Collection of Treaties, 
EngagementB, and Sunnuda relating to 
India and N elghbountw Countriee, 8 vole. 
8vo, BeTl»ed ed., Oaloutta, 1876-78. 

Ajaib-abHind* ^^KC^eines. 

Albirdnir Ohronolc^* of Am^ent Naidons 
E.T. by Dn oTe. Saohau (Or. Trantsl. 
Tmxd). 4to. im* 


AlcalA, Fray Pedro do Tocabulista 
Arauiffo on loti a CJastoHaiia. Hnlaimnca, 
1505 

All Baba, Bir Twonty-ono Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by (J A bough 
Mackay), London, 1880 

[AU, Mrs Moor Hassan, Observation*! on the 
Mussulinauna of indm. 2 vols Twondon, 
1832. 

[Allardyce, A. The City of Hunshme. 
Edinburgh. 3 vols 1877 

[Allen, B. 0. Monograph on tho Hilk Cloths 
of Assam. Shillong, 1899 ] 

Amari. 1 Diploini Arnbi del It Arcluvio 
ihoroniino. 4to Firon/.o, 180d 

Anderson, Philip, A M Tho English m 
Wostorn India, kc 2ikI ed. Jioviscd, 
1856 

Andriesz, <1*. BoMchnjving dor lieyzen. 
4ta, Arnstordani, lb70. 

Angxia Tulagee Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pyriito. London, 
1756. 

Annaea Maritimos. 4 vols, 8vo. Lisbon, 
1840-44. 

Anqnetil du Perron. Lo Zendaveata, 
8 vols, Diaooura Prehminairo, &c. (in 
firat vol,). 1771, 

Aragon, Chronicle of King James of. 
ICT, by the late John Forster, M.P, 
2 vols. trap. 8vo. [Xjondon, 1883.] 

Arbuthnot, Sir A, Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, prefixed to ed, of his Minutes, 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch, Port. Or. Arohivo Fortuguea 
Oriental. A valuable and interesting 
ooUection published at Nova Goa, 1S67 

Arohivio Btorico Italiano. 

The quotations are from two -artlctei 
in the Appendix to the early volttmes, 


( 2 ) 


Eels^done di Leemardo da tk,* 
Masser 96m% il Ogpp^pmio 
dei ^ India 

.„o, sentta da 
App. Tom, III. 

xxvil 


Lettm 
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Arnold} Edwin. The Light of Asia (as told 
in Vorso by an Indian Buddhist). 1879 

Aasemani} Joseph Simonius, Syrus Maro- 
mta. Bibliotheca Onentalis (Jleniontino- 
Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Komao, 
1719-1728. 

Ayeen Akbeiy- By this spelling are dis- 
tingmshod quotations from the tr. of 
Erancis Gladwin, first published at Cal- 
cutta in 1783, Most of the quotations 
are frmn the London edition, 2 vols. 4to.^ 
1800. ^ 

Baber Memoirs of Zeliir-od-din Mu- 
hammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 

. . Translated partly by the late John 
Lejnlen, Es(i , ]V1 11 , partly by William 
Krskme, Esq., &<.*. London and Kdinb., 
4to. 1828. 

.Baboo and other Talcs, doscnptivo of 
t:iociety in India Smith & Ehler. 
London, 1831. (By Augustus Prinaop, 
B C W., a brother of James and 11. 
Thoby Pnnsop ) 

Bacon, T, Eirst Impressions of Hindustan. 

2 vols 1837 

Baden Powell Punjab Handbook, vol. ii. 
Mannfiu tuies and Aits, Jjuhore, 1872. 

Bailey, Nathan. hUtion, lit tfuunieHUfy 
or a more Compleat Universal Ktymol. 
Engliah Diet, &c. 'fhe wholo Uovis*d 
and Improv’d by N, ^i\6\oyo$* 
Polio. 1730. 

BailUe, K. B E. Digest of Moohummudan 
Ijuw applied by British Courts in India. 

2 vols. 1866-89. 

Baker, Mem. of Gen. Sir W. E., E.E., 
K.C.B. Privately printed. 1882. 

Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell’ Indio Ori- 
on tah 12mo Vonetia, 1590, 

Baldaeua, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch ed., Naauwkeunge Beaohry- 
vinge van Malabar eu Choromandol, 
foho, 1672, and Ceylon, folio, 1672. 

I have used the German ed., contain- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftige 
AiisfUbrliche Boschreibung dor beruhm- 
ten Ost-tndischen Kusten Malabar und 
Coromandel, als auch dor Insel Zeylon 
. . . bonebst emor . . « Entdeokimg 
der Abghterey der Ost Indischen Hoy- 
den, . . . Poho. Amsterdam, 1672. 

BaldelU-Boni. Storia del Miliono. 2 vols. 
Firenao, 1827. 

Baldwin, Capt. J. H Ijurgo and Bmall 
Game of Bengal and tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces of India. 1876. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 
[3rd ©d. Ijondon, 1885.] 

[Ball, J. D. Things CJhinoso, being Nates 
on various Subjects connected with 
China, 3rd ed. fjonden, 1900. 

Ball, V. Jungle Life in India, or tho 
Journey H and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist, London, 1880.] 

Bamuma Narrative of Insurrection at. In 
1781, 4to, Calcutta, 1782. Keprinted 
at Eoorkee, 1853. 


BAnyan OIreo, The A Poem. Printod B>r 
private circulation, Calcutta, 1866. 

(The« author was Lt -Col K. A. 

9th Lancers, who fell beforo Delhi, 
Juno 19, 1867 ) 

Barbaro, losafa Vmggio alia Tana, &;t*. 
Ill Jtamuno^ tom ii Also E.T. by 
W Thomas, Clerk of <\uincil hi King 
Ed want VI , tmbraced in ’iVavols it*- 
Tana and i’ersi.i, Hak Soc\, 1873. 

N B —It IS imixissihlo to discover 
from Jjtrnl Btanloy of Alderlej’s Pre- 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printod from an unpublished NIH, 
Barbier de M4yuard, Dictionuaire G^ogr, 
Hist, ot Litter de la Perse, ike. Ex- 
trait . . de Ynqout. ParC. B, do M. 
Ijurgo 8 VO. l^ariH, 1861. 

Barbosa A Description of tho Coasts nt 
E. Africa and MalaViar m the beginning 
of the 16th century. By Duarte Bar- 
bosa. Transl. &c , by lion. H. K. .1. 
Etfiuley. Hak. Hoc , 1866. 

Lisbon Ed. lavro do Dunrfe 

Barbosa, Being Ne>. \ H in < 'olloc^sto 
do Noticins puia a Histona o Geogiatbi, 
&e, Publ. pebi Aeadonita Keal das 
Heieneias, toino li. Lisboa, 1812* 

— - — Also in tt»m. lu of Uuhiuhio, 
Barretto. Uelation do la l*rovinro tie 
Malabar, Kr, tr, 8v«, Pans, 1646. 

Origmally pub, in Italian. Homa, 164 .'r. 
Barros, Joilo do* Deendas do Asia, Dos 
feitos quo 08 Portuguoros fi/weram iia 
Conqnista o DoHoubrnnento tlas Terras o 
Mares do Ortonte. 

Most of the quotations are taken frttiti 
tho edition in 12ino , Lisbon. 1778, 
issued along with Cuuto in 21 v«4s. 

Tho first l>ecad was tiriginnliy {irlntoii 
in 1562, tho 2ml in 1653, theSnl hi IfidJI, 
tho 4th ns cotnploied by Ijiivanhn in 
1613 ( HnrlHisit-Nifichudo, itibi, Lusit. ii* 
pp. 606-607, ns corrocietl by Figatii^re* 
/Uhof/r. //o»L Durt p. 169). A. ii. 

In some of Burnell's quotations he 
usos the 2nd ed. ef Decs. i« ici iii. 
(1628), and tho 1st ed, of Deo. iv* (16131* 
In those there is apfsirontly mi division 
into ohnpiors, and I have traiisferreti 
tho references to tho edition of 1778, 
from which all my own *|Uotaiions are 
made, whonevor I could idenUfy tho 
Iiassngcs, having myself no eonvenieiit 
aooesH to the older editions, 

Bartib A, Isss Religions de I'lnde, Paris, 
1879. 

Also English tramlaiien by Rev. T* 
Wood. 3'rUhner's Or. Heries. 11^2. 
BaiMau, Adolf, Dr* Die Vfilker dee flest- 
lichen Asien, Htudien und iieisen* Bvu. 
Leipzig, 1866 — Jena, 187L 
Beale, Hev. Samuel. Travels of Feli*hiAXi 
and Bung-ynn, Buddhist Pilgrime from 
China to India. Sm. 8vo, 

Beaujeg, John. Oompemtive Grmimafur of 
the Modem Aryan Lanmuigee India 
&o. 3 vols, 8vc>. 1872l7?7 

gee also in Lid 
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Beatsou, Lt -CoL A. View of ifio Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun 4to. London, 1800% I 

[Belcher, Capt Sir E Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M S Samarang, during the 
years 1843-46, eim>loyod surveying the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

2 vols. London, 1846 ] 

Bellew, H W. Jou|«(ial of a Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1867 under 
Major Lumsdon. 8vo 1862 

[The Races of Afghanistan, being A 

Brief Account of the Principal Nations 
inhabiting that Country. Calcutta and 
London, 1880.] 

Belon, Picire, du Mans. Les Observations 
de Plvsiovrs Singulantds ot CJhoscs 
momorablos, trouuc^os en Groce, Asio, 
TudeOj^E^ypto, Arabio, &o Sm. 4to 

Bengal, Descriptive Ethnology of, by Col 
E. T Dalton. Folio Calcutta, 1872. 
Bengal Annual, or Litorni y Keepsake, 
1831-32 

Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1848 This 
was I believe an extended edition of De 
Rozario’s * Complete Monumental Regis- 
ter,* Calcutta, 1815. But 1 have not 
been able to recover trace of the book. 
Benzoui, Girolamo The Tiavols of, 
(1542-56), ong. Venice, 1572 Tr andod. 
by Admiral W H Hniyth, Hak S()0. 
1&7. 

[Bemcastle, «T. Voyage to China, includ- 
ing a Visit to the Bombay l*rosidoncy. 
2 vols. London, 1850 ] 

Beschi, Padre Gooroo Faramarttan 
[Beveridge, H. The District of Bakarganj, 
its History and Statistics Ijondon, 1876.J 
Bhotan and the History of the Dooar War. 

By Surgeon Bennie, M.D. 1866. 

Bird’s Guzerat. The Political and Btatistx- 
cal History of Guaerat, transl from the 
Persian or Ah Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Fund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop). The 
Golden Chersonese, and the Way 
Thither. 1883. 

Bird’s Japan* Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B, 2 vols* 1880. 

Birdwood (Sir) Geox^e, C.S.L, M.D. The 
Industrial Arts of India. 1880. 

[ Report on The Old Records of the 

India Office, with Supplementary Note 
and Appendices Second Reprint. 
London, 1891. 

[ and Foster, W. The First Letter 

Book of the East India Company, 
1600-19. London. 1898,1 
{Blacker, Lt,-Ool, V. Memoir of the British 
Army in India in 181749. 2 vols. 

Ijondon, 1821. 

{Blanford, W. T. The Fauna of British 
India : Mammalia. London, 1888-91. 
Blumentritl^ Ferd. Vocabular einselner 
AusdrUcke nnd Bedensarten, welohe 
dem Spanisch^ der PhiHp|4aBohen In- 


seln eigenthumhoh sind Druck -von Dr 
Karl Pickert in Leitmentz 1882 
Bluteau, Padre D Raphael Vocabulario 
Portuguez Latino, Aulico, Anatomico, 
Architectomco, (and so on to Zoologico) 

. . Lisboa, 1712-21 8 vols folio, with 

2 vols, of Supplemento, 1727-28 
Bocarro DecAda 13 da Historia da India, 
composta por Antonio B (Published by 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon) 1876. 
Bocarro. Detailed Report (Portuguese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Settle- 
ments in India, MS transcript in India 
Olheo Goog Dept from B M Sloano 
MSS No 197, fol 172 Date 1644. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. In voT i of Opeia 
Omma, 3 vols folio. Lugd Bat 1712, 
Bock, Carl Temples and Elephants 1884, 
Bogle. Sf>f Markham’s Tibet. 

Boileau, A H E (Bengal Engineers) 
Tour through the Western States of 
Bajwara in 1835 4to Calcutta, 1837. 
Boldeusele, Gulielmus do Itmeranum 
in. the Tkesauru't of Cttnisius, 1604 v, 
pt 11 p 95, also in od of. same by 
1726, iv. 337 , and by C. L 
Grotefond in KeitscAr%fi des Histor. 
Vereins fur Nieder Sachsen, Jahrgang 
1852. Hannover, 1856. 

Bole PougiB, by H. M. Parker 2 vols 8vo 
1851 

Bombay A De«»cnption of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
Portuguotto concerning it, from the 
year 1661 to the present time. 12mo. 
Printed in the year 1724. 

[Bond, K. A Speeches of the Manager and 
Counsel in the Trial of Warren Hastings, 
4 vols, Ijondon, 1859-61,] 

BongarBii, Gesta Dei der PranooB. Folio. 
Hanoviao, 1611. 

Bontius, Jacobi B. Hist. Natural et Medio. 
Indiae Onentalis Libri Sex. Printed 
with Piso, q.v. 

[Bose, S. C. The Hindoos as they are : A 
Description of the Manners, Customs, 
nnd Inner Life of Hindoo Society m 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1881* 

Bosquejo das PosseaaSes, Ac. Bee p. 809&. 
[Boswell, J< A. C. Manual of the Nellore 
District. Madras, 1887.] 

Botelho. Similo. Tombo do Estado da 
India. 1554. Forming a part of the 
BubBidlos, q.v. 

Bourchier, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months* Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1858. 
Bowrh^, Sir John* The Kingdom and 
People of Siam* 2 vols. 8vo. 1857^ 
Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Ohmrve»f with 
life, Letters, Ac* L. D« Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

Briggfl, H« Ofidae of Gujarashtra; their 
aad^j^lEist^ Illustrated, 
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fg*a Finshta. H. of tho Rise of tho 
Mahomedan Power m India. Tran«r- 
latod from the Persian of Mahomed 

Kasim Parish ta. By John Brif^gs, Liont- 
Uol Madras Army 4 vols 8vo, 1829. 


[Busteedl H K Echoes of Ohl Calcutta. 

8rd ed. (.Calcutta, 1857. 

[Buyers, Kov. W Recollections of Northern 
India, London, 1818 J 


[Briuokmau, A The Billo in Oashmoro A 
Narrative of Sliooting Expeditions, 
London, 1882 ] 

Brooks, T Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
&e , m East India Small 4to 1752. 

Broome, t^apt Arthur llist of tho His^^ 
and I'rogresa < )f th o Bengal Army. 8vo 
1850 Only vol i. published. 

Broughton, T D, Letters written in a 
Mahrattg, Camp duiing tho jear 1809. 
4to 1818, [Now ed Londtm, 1892.] 

Bruce's Annals, Annals of t!io Homvurablo 
E India Company, (1600-1707-8 ) By 
John Bruce, Es<i., M 1‘ , F li,B 3 voI« 
4to, 1810, 


CadamoBto, Tmi/, do. NaYefa^Ho Pximeira. 
In (’ollccvao do Ntiticuis of tho Am- 
donna Real das Bcioncias. T*>nio H. 
Lisboa, 1812 ^ 

Caldwell, Rev Di, (afterwards Bishop). A 
Comparative Orammar of the Iha- 
vidiiin or South Indian Kiniily t)f I^m- 
guages. 2nd ed. Uevd aiul Enlarguil, 
1875. 

Caldwell, Right Rev. Risium, Pol. and 
(4en. History *»f tho Distiut of Tixme- 
VOlly Madias, 1881 

, l>r, R (now Bisho]d Lectures «»u 

Tinnevelly Hissiona, 12 inr>. 

1857. 


Bmgsch Boy (Pr Ilonry) Hist, of Egypt 
under tho I’haraohs fiom the Monu- 
ments E.T. 2iid ed 2 vols 1881, 


Buchanan, Claudius, P P. Christian Re- 
searches in A,sia lltli ed 1819 
OiigmuHy pubd 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, i<'r 1’ho 1‘hshos of 
tho tranges River and its Blanches, 
Ohlnng folio Edinburgh, 1822, 

r Also Eastern India. 

[Buchanan, Dr. X^rancis (afterwards Hamil- 
ton). A Journey . , through . . . 

Mysore, Canara and Malabar . . , &o. 
3 vols 4to, 1807.] 

Burokhardt, J L. Boe p. 315a. 

Burke, Tho Writings and Corresjiondenoe 
of tho Rt» Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. 

Burman, The : liis Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoo, 2 vols 1882. 

Bumes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 
3 vols. 2ndod. 1835. 

[Bosmes, J. A Visit to tho Court of Scinde. 
London, 1831 ] 

Bumouf, Eiigfeno* Introduction h Pflls- 
toir© du Bouddhlsme Indien. (VoL i. 
alone published.) 4to. 1844 

Burton, Capt. R. P. Filgrlmage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 3 vols. 1855-50. 

[ — : — Memorial Edition, 2 vols. Ivondon, 
1898,] 

— Boinde, or tho Unhapjiy Valley, 2 

vols. 1851. 


— Sind Revisited. 2 vols, 1877* 

'-** Camoens. Os Limadas. Englished 
by E. F. Burton 2 vols. 1880, And 
2 vols. of Ijifo and Commentary, 1881. 
•— G-oa and tho Blue Mountains, 1851. 


£“~ — The Book of the Thousand Nights 
and a Night, translatoii from tho Amhio 
^ Capt, HirR. F. Burton, edited by L, 
0. Smithors, 12 vols, London, 1894.] 

A. Gislenii. Omnia quae extant, 
i^steiod. Elsevir. 1060. 


Ca’ Hasser. Holuvione th Lunmrdo iii 
Archivio Stonco Italiano, *\ v 

Cambridge, R Oum An Afonunf nf Ct«i 
War m India botwoon <bo Fnghsh nnd 
Froijoh, on tho of ('tiroinandid 

(1750 1760). 4Uk IPd. 

Cameron, J. Our nVnpu'uI Pnssosmoim in 
Malayan India. 1865, 

Camdes, Luisft do. Os Lusiadas. Folio nd. 
of 1720» and Pans ed., 8vo,, of 1817 
are those used, 

[Campbelb Mnj,-<lon, John. A Poriional 
Narrative of Thirteen Years* Borvire 

I among the Wild Tribes of Khonrlisbiii. 

I Ijondon, 186L 

I tOamphelLrol W. I'hoOld Fortmt Rnngc-r. 

I liondon, 1853.J 

Oapmany, Ant. Hemorias Hist U 

I Marina, ('omoran*, y ArfrH do Baroolona, 

4 vols. 4 to. Madnd, 1779. 

0ardim, 1’. Relation tie in Province lUi 
Japon, flu Mitlnbiir, he, (trad, dtt 
Portug ). Tounmy, 1015. 

[Carey, \v. ir. The c««id cui Pavn 
ffonble, John (’oniimny. 2 vtds, h^tinla. 
3882.} 

Carlettl, Francesco. EagionamentI dt - 

Fiorontinn, m»pra Ici ooho tin hd vednte 
ne* Hiioi Vinggi, An. (1594 BKHI), First 
published in Ftrenxe, 1701. 2 vul«. tti 
l2mo. 

Oamegy, Patrick* Hee AiW fif HimmrtrM, 

Oarpinft Joannes do Plano, Hist. Mongn* 
lomm, ed. bv P'Avotisae, in Rooueit do 
Voyages ot do M^moires do In Hoc. do 
G4^rapliie, tom, iv, 1837. 

Carmooioli. C. Life of T^rd C'lho, 4 mU. 
8vo. No date (e. 1785). 

It is not oertain who wrot# this 
ignoble book, but the author must liave 
been In India. 

Castanheda, Femito X^ipex de, Hlstorla 
do desoobrimento e eonquista da fndht. 

Tho original edition appeared at 
Ceimbm, lifd-1561 (in B vols, 4to ami 
folio), and was reprinted at Lisbon in 
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1833 (8 vols sni 4to) Thft last ed 
IS used m quotations of the Port text. 

Oastanlioda was the first Writer on 
Indian affairs {Ijarhosa Machadoy Bihl 
Lmtt , 11 i") 30 See also FtganiPtef 

Bihltoyuiplna pp 165 167) 

He went to Goa in 1528, and died m 
Portugal in 1559 

Casta&eda Tho First^Booko of the His- 
toi le of the Biseouerie and Conqtiest of 
the East Induis , , Transld into 
English by JST. L (itchfield), Gontloman, 
4to Jjondon, 1582 

The translator has often altoied the 
siielling of the Indian woids, and his 
■veisioii is very loose, coinpanng it with 
the punted te\t of the Port in the od 
of 1833 It IS }iossil)lo, however, that 
Ijitchfiokl had the first od, of tho first 
book (1551) before him, whereas tho 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1651. (A B ) 
Cathay and the Way Thither By H 
Yule, Hak. Soo, 8vo^ 2 vols. (Con- 
tinuously paged ) 1866 

lOatrou, P. P. A History of the Mogul 
Dynasty in India Liondon, 1826.} 
Cavenagh, Dt -Gen. Sir Orfeur. Keminis- 
cenceB of an Indian Olhcial 8vo 1884. 
Ceylonese Vocabulary List of Native 
Words commonly occurring in Oihoial 
CJon CHpoiidonco and other Documents. 
Printed by order of tho Government. 
Columljo, Juno 1869. 

1 Chamberlain, Ji. II. Things .lapanosc, 
being Notes on Vhuious HubjecN con- 
nected •with Japan. 3rd etl. London, 
1898.J 

Chardin, Voyages on Perse, Bovoral edi- 
tions are quoted, e g, Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to, 1735 , by Langlhs, 10 vols, 8vo. 1811. 


Cleghom, Dr Hugh Forests and Gardens 
of S India 8vo, 1861. 

Coast of Coromandel Regulations for the 
Hon Comp ’s Black Troops on the, 
1787 

Cobarruvias, Tesoro do In Lengua Castellana 
o Espafiola, compvesto pei el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian do Folio, Madrid, 1611. 

Cocks, Richaid Diary of , Cape- 

Merchant m the English Factory at 
Japan (first published from the original 
Mh in the B. M and Admiralty), 
Edited by Edward Maund© Thompson, 
2vola. M^k Soc. 1883. 

Cogan See Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Difo of, forming tho fiist vol 
of tho oollootion of his Essays, by his 
son, Hir E Colebrooke 1873 

Collet, S The Brahmo Year-Book Brief 
Records of Work and Life in tho I'heistic 
Churches of J ndia. Loudon, 187b serjg 

Collingwood, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on yhoros and Waters of tho China Sea. 
8vo 1868 

Colomb, Cant, R N. Slave-cntclnng in tho 
Indian Ocean. 8vo 1873. 

Colonial Papers. *SV6 Sainsbury. 

Competition-'srallah, Letters of a (by G. 0. 
Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist, of tho War in India (Tract). 
1761 

Conti, Nicolo. See Poggius ; also so© India 
in the XVth Century 

[Cooper, T T The Mishmoo Hills, an 
Acc(»unt of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to penotrato Thibet from 
Assam, to open out new Routes for 
Gommerco. London, 1873 ] 


Chamock'a Hist, of Marine Architecture. 
2vol8. 1801. 

Charters, &c. , of the East India Company 
(a vol, in India Office without date). 

Chaudoir, Baron Btan. Aper^u sur los Mon- 
naies ilUHses, 3co* 4to. Bt. IMtorsbourg, 
1836-37 

[Chevers, N. A* A Manual of Medical Juris- 
prudence for India, Calcutta, 1870 ] 

Childers, H. A Dictionary of the Pali 
Xiunguage. 1875. 

Chitty, S. C, Tho Ceylon Caaetteer. Cey- 
lon, 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selectionn from a Journal 
kept in India, &:o., by Viscountess Falk- 
land. 2 vols. 1857, 

Ciessa de Leon, Travels of Pedro. Ed, by 
0. Markham. Hak. Soo. 1864. 

Clarke, Capt. H. W., R.E. Translation of 
the Sikandar Klinm of NiellmL Lon- 
don, 1881, 

Clavijo. Itlneraire de TAmbassade Espa- 
gnol© h Samaroande, in 1403-1406 (w- 

f inal Spanish, with Russian version by 
. Bresnevevificy). St. Petersbuxg, 1881. 

Embassy of Buy Gonmles de, to 

the Court of Timour. E.T. by O. 
Markham. MaSU 000, 


Cordiner, Rev, J. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 180/, 
Cornwallis, Correspondence of Charles, 
First Marquis. Edited by O. Rosa. 8 
vols, 1859, 


Correa, Caspar, Lendas da India por. 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed ehroniole of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon — 4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 1868-1864. 
The author went to India apparently 
with Jorge de Mello in 1612, and at an 
early date began to make notes for his 
history. The latest year that ha men- 
tions as having in it written a part 
his history is 1561. The date of Ms 
death is not known. 

Most of the quotations from Oorres, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
are from this work published In XJmm* 
Some are, howevej^ taken fr<» 

Three Voyages of 

his Vieeroy^ty, freaar Jyimbk da 
India of Gaspiar Oecifea,^ 
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Couto, Diogo do* Tho edition of tho Be- 
cadas da Asia quoted habitnally is 
that of 177B (aoo Barros). The 4th 
Decade {Couto*s first) was puhlishod 
first in 1602, foK , tho 5th, 1612; tho 
6th, 1614 ; tho 7th, 1616 ; the 8th, 1678 ; 

6 books of the 12th, Paris, 1645. The 
9th was first pubhshod in an oditnm 
issued m 1736 J and 120 pi> of tho 10th 
(when, IS not cloar). But tho wholo 
of the 10th, in ton b«»oks, is inoUidod in 
tho publication of 1778. Tho 11th waan 
lost, and a substitute Jiy tho editor is 
ffivou m tho 0 ( 1 . of 1778* Tout^ diod 
Toth Doc, 1616. 

Dialogo do Holdndo Pralieo (written 

in 1611, printed at Lisbon under tho 
title ObsorvuvOos, &c , 1790). 

Cowley, Abraham, Hh Sik Books of 
Plants, In Works, foho o<i. of 1700. 

Orawfard, John, BescriptiVe Bict. «»f tho 
Indian Islands and uajacont countries, 
8vo. 1856, 

Malay Bictionaiy, A aramnmr 

and Diet of the Nfalay Langnago, 
Vol, 1, Dissertation and tlraiiinmr. 
Vul, 11 Dictuaiar)*. LmdoUi 18f»2. 

Journal of nu Kinbassv to Siam 

and Coehin Chum. 2nd ott. 2 Vols. 
1838. (First od. 4to, 1828.) 

Journal of an EmbasHV to tho 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 1829. 

[Crooke, W. The Popular Heliglon and 
Folk-lore of Northern India, let «d. 

1 vol. Allahabad, 1893 ; 2nd ed. 2 vole. 
Ifondon, 1896, 

j[ The Tribes and Castes of the 

North -Western Provinces and Oudh, 
4 vols. Calcutta, 1896,] 

Cuxmingham, Capt, Joseph Davy, B.E. 
Hisuiry of the Sikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation to the Battles of the Butlej* 
8vo. 2Qd ed, 1858. (1st ed. 1849.) 

Ciixmixxghaxu, Major Alex., B.E. 3[ia<ll^, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
8vo. 1864, 

Oimninghanau H.-Gen., B.E., C.S.l. (the 
same). Reports of the ArohaeoloiHoal 
Survey of India. Vol. i., Simla, 1871. 
Vol, xix,, Calcutta, 1886. 

Cyclades, The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8vo. 
1886. 


Babistan, The ; or, School of Manners, 
Transl, from the Persian by David Shea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
0 vols. Paris, 1848, 

BAcnmhiu Dr, Qerson. Contributions to 
the Hist, of Tndo-Pmctugttese Himiia- 
matios. 4 fasoio. Bombay, 1880 ##79. 

Ba Gama See Botelro and Correa. 

B^Albuoueroue, Afonso. Oommentarfos* 
Folio, Lisboa, 1667. 

transl. and edited 
Bhrhh Hak. SoO. 


^ Commentariee, 
filter de Grev 
.311764884 


Balrymphs, A. 'riu' Oriental Repertory 
(oMKimilly pnbhslu‘d iit munbcjs 1791- 
S»7), tlsiMi at tho oxiu'Usu the ikl, ('♦), 
2 4 to, 180S 

Bamiani a G 6 es, IhondN oppui^naiin. Pd. 
1602 

1^0 Hollo <*fuubiii( o. 


- — Chronica. 

Bampier's Voyaged. imn unhiding 

Hiiudry «»tliorM]|. 1 \Mb London, 

1729. 

fBanvers, F. »nd l»»dor W li’fbr- 
1 01*01 v»»d by tho L 1 . < *0 fr» iin ii*^ >n'r\ huh 
liithol'InHt, I loL London, 1>96 1 *«K) I 
B^Anville. Eclairciseemene Mtr la < *ai tc do 
rindo. Ito, ITo.t 

Barmesteter, Jninc«<. ot Ahnman. 

1H77. 

— Tho Zondn\o*itrt, Hook «t of 

tho Fiiifd, io»L i\.) 

Bavidson, c'oL <*, J. tlh’ugal Ktigimor'*) 
Diary of Trit\oN niid A^lvonimcH m 

1 ppur Indin 2\oN M\,i, 

Bavles, T* Ikuum o., m.a. \ Supple- 
mental English Glossary . hi o. 1 . 

Bavis, \uyngoH iind \\4»rUH (»f John. Ld. 

by A. 11. Markham. HaK. Stii;. IMmi. 
(Bavy, J. An Accimnt Iho lutermr (J 
(Vjlon. 1H2L1 

Bawlc Bimgalow, Tho, or, U lii« npiioin! 
ment piiokri ' (H) C, u, Tr«^iolynii)* 

In FrasiirV Mag , |H6d, mL Ixiu. pp. 
215 261 and pp. IVH2 891 . 

Bay, Dr* FmtwU Thu Pishes of Ittdla. 

2 veils. 4 to. 1876 IH7H, 

Be Bry, J. F. and J, “ ImHen OHontalin.’* 
IcftiiirtJi, 15994614. 

Tho quotations fmm thU nro chtefiy 
such as were dcHvod through it hy Mr. 
Burnell fmm LiinH*h(«ten, lieforo ho had 
a copy of tho latter, lie mites front the 
Rtft0» Unit*, that Liunohoten^a text Is 
altered and re arrntigod in Iht Bry, and 
that the Collection t« retnarkahie for 
endless misprints. 

Be Bussy, Ijottrosdo M., do l4iliy et atitrcs. 
Paris, 1706. 

Be OaadoUe, Alphonse. Origine dcs 
Plantes Cttltiv^*os. Svo. PaHs, 1888. 


Be Castro, D. JoAo de, rrimelm fhiteriu 
da Costa da India, deiHie Goa aid Dio. 
Begundo MB. Aut^rafo. Purto, 1840. 

Be Castro. Hoteiro de Dorn Joam, do 
Viagem tiue fisenun m Portugneaes no 
Mar Koxo no Annode 1641, Paris, 1880, 

Be Gtiberaatis, Angelo, Btcrfa dei Ylag* 
^torl Xtejitam nelle Indie Orient. 
Livorno, 1875. 12mo. There was a pre» 
vioos Ifwue oontainlng much lees matter. 

Be la 380Elleye - le - Goms, IToymMs et 
Observations du Heigneur, Osntilnomme 
Angevin. Bm, ito, Parlsi 16^ and 
2^ed. 1667. 

Be la Ismidhee. Historical Betation of ilen 
byM., 2Toli. foUoinone, im. 
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Della Tomba, Marco Pubhshid by l>o 

Gubornatis Florence, 1878 
Della Valle, Pietro ViagOT de , il Pel- 

legrino, doscntti, da nn niodosirno in 
Lettoie Familiaii (1614 - Ibiib) 

Originally published at Romo, 

1^0 Edition <xuotod is that luihlishod 
at Brighton (but printed at Turin), 
1843 2 vols in sm%il 8vo 

[ From the O E Tr of 1661, by 

G Havers 2 vols od by E Grey 
Hak Soc 18<)1 j 

Dellon Relation do I Inquisition de Goa 
1688 AlsoKT, Hull, 1812 
De Monfart, II An Exact and Curious 
tSiirvoy of all the East ludios, oven to 
Canton, the chiofo citio of C^huia l<oho 
1616 (A worthless bo<ik ) 

De Morga, Antonio The Philippine 

Islands, ed by lion K T Stanley 
Hak Soo 1868 

[Dennys, N B Descriptive Dictionary of 
British Malaya London, 1894 ] 

De Orta, Garcia Garcia. 

De Saoy, Silveatre Chrestomathie Arabe 
2nd ed 3 vols Pans, 1826-27 
Desiden, P Ipolito MH transcript of 

his Narrative of i residence in THbot, 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society 
1714 1729 


Dowson jSet^ Elliot 

Dozy and Engelmann Glossaire dos Mots 
Espagnols et Portngais deri\^s do 
r Arabe, par R D ot W tl F 2nd ed 
Ijoide, 1869 

Oosterlmgen Verklaronde Lijst 

dor Nederland'^che Woordon die mit het 
Arabsch, Hebrooiiwsch, Chaldoeuwsch, 
Per/isch, on Tiirksch afkomstig /ijn, 
door R Do/j S' Gravenhage, 1867. 
(Tract ) 

Sui^plC'mont aux Dictionnaires 

A^ighcs 2 \(>ls 4 to 

Drake, 'I^'ho World Encomjmssed by Sir 
PVnntis{ong 162S) Edited by w S 
W V'aux Hak Soc 18^>6 

Drummond, R Illustrations of the Gram- 
matical patts of ( } u/jirattoo, Muhrattoo, 
and Eiiglish Ijangiuigos hoho Bom- 
bay, 1808 

Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by an ex- 

PohtKal{E B Eastwick) 1849 

Dubois, Abb6 I Dose of the C^haractor, 
Manners, &c , of the People of India 
B T from French MS 4to 1817 

[Dufferin and Ava, Marchioness of Out 
Viceregal Life in India New edition 
Ixmdon, 1890 ] 

Dunn A New Direotory for the East 
IndioH liondon, 1780 


Diccionario delh Longua Castellana com 
])uosto t>oi 1 Acadonna Real 6 vols 
foho Madrul, 1726 17 
Dicty of Words uso<I in the East Indies 
2nd od 1805 (List of Glossaries, No 6) 
Diez, Fnodnch Etymologisches Wdrter 
buoh dor Roman iKch on Hjtrachon 2to 
AuHgabo 2 vols 8vo Bonn, 1861 62 
Dilemma, The (A novel, by Col G 
(^hesnoy, RE) 3 voIh 1875 
Dipavanso 9^)10 Dipavaumo edited and 
translatod by H Oklenborg Ijondon, 
1879 

Diploml Arab! Amari 
Dirom Narrative of the Cammign m 
Ituba whu h tonmnato<I the War with 
TipiKK> Kultan m 1792. 4to 1793 
D’Ohsson, Banm C Hint dos Mongols 
Ija Ha>o et Amsterdam 1834 4 vols 

Dom Manuel Portugal, Letter of Ro- 
pntit of f>ld Italian version, by A 
HurnoU 1881 

Also Isttm in Grynaeuft, Nevus Orbis 
Dom, Bernhard Hiat of the Afkhaxu, 
translated from the Persian of Nfwimet 
Allah In Two i^urts 4to. (Or Tr 
Fund ) 182S) 1836 

Dosabhai Pramji Hist of the Farsla 
2 voU 8vo 1884 
I>o«toyeflf»ki 188L p 8m 
Douglaa, Hevd Onrstairs Chmeae Bnglieli 
Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Langu^o of Amoy Imp Svo Ix>a- 

[Douglaa, J Bombay and Weatam India. ^ 
2 vols Lemdoo, 189^] 


Du Tertre, P Hist Gdndrale dos Antilles 
llabitCos x^ar los Francois Pans, 1667 


Eastern India, 9'bo His6)ry, Anticxuities, 
'lV>pographj StatistuHof By Mont- 
gomery Martin (m roaUty ootnpiled 
entirely froiy the imi>er3 of Dr FnuioiB 
Buchanan, whoso name does not appear 
lit all m a very diiRfuse title-page 7 3 

vols 8yo 18158 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H E Busteed 
Calcutta, 1882 [8rd ed Calcutta, 1897 ] 

[Eden, Hon E Up the Country, 2 vols 
Ixmdon, 1866 ] 

Eden, R A Hist of Trauayle, &io B. 
duggo Small 4to 1677 


Edrisi Gdographie (Fr Tr )par Amed4e 
daubert 2 vols 4to Paris, 1836 
(Boo deG4ogr) 

[Edwardes, Major H B A Year on the 
Punjab Frontier 2 vole London* 1861 

[Egerton, Hon W, An Illustrated Band- 
iKJok of Indian Arms, being a Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 
exhibited at the India Museum, tosx- 
don, 1880 ] 

Elgin, Iiord lietters and J omnwiila of 
James Eighth Earl of E* Edited bj 
Walrond 1872. 

BBiot The Hist, of IndSa m 
own Historians. EdIbasiftyW' 

Papers of Sir H. 

Prof. John DowBOfMi' 

1877 
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Elphinatone, Tho Hon Mount-Stewart, 
Lifo of, hy Bir Edward Colobrooko, 
Birt 2\ols 8vo 1884 
Elphmstone, Tho Hon Mount Stowart 
Account of the Kinj^<Iom of Caubool 
New edition 2 \ols S\o 1839 
Emerson Tennent An Account of tho 
Island of Ceylon, feir Tamos 2 \oIs 
8vo [Jided 1859] Uh od 18h0 
Empoli, (liovanni da Letters, in Archmo 
Storico Ttali ino, v 
Eredia Q-odinbo 
Evelyn, John, hlsq , V K S , 'Pho Ditxy of, 
fiom Ibll to 170^) d (Kirst pul>hshod 
and odit^^d h> JVlr W ]irn> in 1818 ) 

Fahian, or Fab. hian A, ^ Beale 
Fallon, B W Now Hindustani Kn^h’'h 

Hutionary Banru is {Tlenarts), 1879 

Fankwae, or t’anton hefore 'IVeaty llii>s 
h;y an Old Ktsidunt 1881 
Fana y Sousa ( Mumu I) Asia Portuguesa 
i vols l<iho Kibh Id/'l 

LT T>y J ,St<\iiis T \<ils 

H\o WV> 

Favre, 1* Dictionnaire Muhiis Kran<,ius <*t 
I* miK, iis M il us, I vols \ lenno, 187*> SO 
Fayrer, (sir) Jostph Tbanatophidia of 
India, heiiiK a Dost notion of tho Vono 
inouK Snakes of tho In<han PoniriHuk 
h\i\w 1872 

Federici (or Podnci) Vuiggiodo M Cesare 
do F — neir India Onentale et oltra 
rindia In Venetia, 1687 Also m 
vol 111 of Ramuaio, ©d 1006 
FerB^on A Dictionary of the Hindostan 
Language 4to London, 1778 
Fergusson, James, D 0 L , P R 8 Hist 
of Indian and Eastern Arobiteoture 
8vo 1876 

[Ferrier, J P Oaravan Joumevsin Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, ana Bolooohis- 
tan London, 1860 ") 

Fifth from the Select Camnnttee of 

the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the B I Company Foho 1812 
Filet, G F Plant kundig Woordenhook 
voor Nederlandsoh Indie Ijeidon, 1870 
Fixishta, Scott’s Fenshta’s H of the Dek- 
kan from the groat Mahommedan Con 
quests Tr hy Capt J Boott 2 vols 
4to Shrewsbury, 1794 

Briggs's Briggs 

Flaoourt, Hist de la Grande isle Hada- 
gascar, compos^e par le Sieur de 4to 
X658* 

FltLOklger Ses Hanbury* 

Fonseca, Dr J N da Hist and Arohsso- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa 8vo 
Bombay, 1878 

Forbes, A JKmlooh Su BAs MAIA 
[^orbes, Capt 0 J F S British Burmah, 
and its Pe^le, being Sketohea of Native 
Haaiiers, Customs, and Religion Lon- 


Forbes, (lorrlon S Wild Lifo in < imu v 
and cTanjam 188^) 

Forbes, Jitrucs Otunid M<,moir^ I voN 
4to 181 T fJuded 2voN 18 U | 
Forbes, H (> \ N Hin disi m MnmUnngs 

iiithoIiKhni \u hi|u IfijJTo l'^8^> 

Forbes Watsons Noim nc 1 it mo A Lint t*f 
Indiin Pmtimt'H, At , hy J I* W , 
M \ , M I> , Ar Puif II , hrgiMl 
1872 

I — _ The M uiuf uturi M juol tho 

<’ostutnisof tin Iknph of liidii Lm 
don, ISdt) J 

Forrest, 'Ihomi'^ \ ov igo fitun Cmhutta to 
Iho Mergui An hipt ingo A< , h\ 

E-jq Ito Luidon, 1/92 

Vovjigt to New Guinea and Hit 

Mohut I'l fioin H ilanih ingnn, 1771 Tb 
4to 1779 

Forster, (Loigo Journey from Umigul to 
England 2 vol** Svo Ixuidon, 
Cngmal id , CnUntta, 17iH) 

Forsydih, (Lpt T IIighlanflK *»f (kmtral 
India, At 8\o Ijondon, 1872 find 
ud I/ondon, 1K9ST | 

Forsyth, Bir T Ihmglas ItttK»rt of hi« 
Mission Yarkiind in 187 1 Ito. 
ralcuttii, 1876 

[Foster Ntc Danvers, F C 
[Francis, E B Monograph on (V»tton 
Manufacture m tho Punjab Lahore, 
1884 

[FranoiSj Sir P The Francis Ivottors, ofl 
by Beata Francis and Elim Keary *2 
vols Ijondon, 1901 ) 

Fraser, James Bailho Journal i*f » 'rour 
through Part of tho Snowy Hiingo tho 
Himlllfl MotinfmtiH U-o 1820 

r q'ho Purnmn Atlvontun r ^ v»d« 

liomion, 18‘K) | 

Frere, Mias M Deccan Days, or HindcHi 
Fair> Ivcgontls current in S* India, 1808 
Freacobaldi, Lioimrdo Vimggi in ’rorm 
Santa di L F od sltri Firense, 180*2 , 
very small 

Friar Jordanus Jordiuixis* 

Fryer, John, M D A Now Account of 
East India and I^omla, in 8 I^ettum , 
being 9 years Travola Begun 107*2 
And FinUh<^ 1681 Folio I^onchm, 
1098 

No work has been more serviocahle in 
the compilation of the (Bossary 
FuUarton, Col View of English Intcroetii 
in India 1787 

Galland, Antoine Journal pendant son 
Stfjour A Constantinople, 1672 78 An- 
not4 par Oh Sohefer *2 vols Svo 
PaHs, T881 

Galvano, A Disoovories of tho Wtirltl, 
with E T by Vico Admiral Bethune, 
OB Hak Soo , 1808 
Garoia Colloquies doe Bimples e Drogas 
e Cousos Medeomaes da India, e aasi de 
Algumos Fructas aohadas nella • • • 
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conipoatos pelo Doutor Garcia de Orta 
Physico del Rei JoSo 3°. 2a ©diQCto 
Lisboa, 1872 

(Printed nearly page for page with the 
original edition, which was printed at 
Goa by JoHlo de Bredem in 1663 ) A 
most valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sense 
Garcin de Tassy Particulant^s de la Be- 
lijfion Musulmano dans I’lndo Pans, 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Bobinson ^ 
2nd ed 1878. 

Gamier, Francis Voyage d’Exploration 
en Indo-Chino 2 vols 4to and two 
atlases Pans, 1873. 

Gildemeister. Scriptorum Arabum do 
Bobus Tndicis Loci et Opuscula Tnedita. 
Bonn, 1838 

Giles, Herbert A. Ohinose Sketches 1876 

. See Li*it of OhAsartes 

Gill, Captain William The Biver of 
Golden Sand, The Narrative of a 
Journey through China and Eastern 
Tibet to Burmah. 2 vols, 8vo, 1880. 
[Condensed ed , Ijondon, 1883.] 

Gleig, Rev. G. B Mem of Warren Hast- 
ings. 3 vols 8 VO. 1811 
See Hunro. 


Grant-Du£^, Mount-Stewart Blph, Notes of 
an Indian Journey 1876, 

Greathed, Hervey Letters written during 
the Siege of Delhi Svo 1858 

[Gnbble, J. D. B, Manual of Cuddapah. 
Madras, 1876. 

[Grierson, G A Bihar Peasant Life Cal- 
cutta, 1886 

[Grigg, H B Manual of the Nilagiri Dis- 
trict Madras, 1880 ] 

Groeneveldt Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, &c Prom Chinese sources, 
^tavia, 1876 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 
&c &o. In 2 vols. A new edition 1772, 
The first edition seems to have been 
piib m 1766 I havo never seen it 
[The 1st ed , of which I possess a copy, 
IS dated 1757] 

[Growse, F. S Mathurd!, a District Memoir. 
3rd ed Allahabad, 1883 ] 

Gnerreiro, Fernan. Belaoion Annual de 
las cosas quo han hooho los Padres de la 
Comp, de J . . . en (1)600 y (1J601, 
traduzida do Portuguoss par Oolaco. 
Sq Svo. Valladolid, 1604. 

Gundert, Dr. MalaySlam and English 
Dictionary, Mangalore, 1872 


Glossogra|)Ma, by T B (Blount) Folio 

Gmelin Beise durch Sibonen. 1773. 
Godinho de Eredia, Malaca, L’Inde Men- 
dionale ot le Cathay, MB, orig auto- 
gmphe do, roprodiiit ot traduit par 
Lt, Janssen. 4to, Bruxelles, 1882. 
Gooroo Pararmattan, wnttten in Tamil by 
P. Beachi ; E T. by Babmgton 4to. 1822. 
Gourea, A, de. lornada do Arcebispo do 
Goa, D. Frey Aleixo de Menezos . * , 

S uando foy as Berras do Malabar, &o. 
m. folio. Coimbra, 1806. 

[Qover, C. E. The Folk-Songs of Southern 
India, Madras, 1871.] 

Govinda Sdmanta, or the History of a 
Bengal Bi^iyat. By the Kev. lAl Beh^ri 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Besidenoe 
in India 4to. Edinburgh, 1812. 

An exeellent book. 

Grainger, James. The Bugar-Cano, a Poem 
in 4 books, with notes. 4to, 1764. 
Gramatiea Xndostana. Boma, 1778, 

See p. 417A 

Grand Haster, The, or Adventures of Out 
Hi. by Quiz. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun- 
tains of dc^gerel, begotten by the suooese 
of Dr Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 
Grant, Oolesworthy. Rural Life in Bengal. 
Letters from an artist In India to his 
Sisters in Breland, [The author died In 
Calcutta, 18w.] Laige Svo. 1860. 
Grant, Gen. Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1867-^ London, X87a* 


Haafner, M J, Voyages dans la Pdninsule 
Ocoid. do PTnde ot clans VTlo de Coilau 
Trad, du HoHandois par M J. 2 vols- 
Svo. Pans, 1811. 

[Hadi, S. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 
Dyeing in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh Allahabad, 1896 ] 

Hadley See under Hoors, The, in the 

Glossary. 


Haeckel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. E.T, 
by Clara Boll. 1888. 

Haex, David, Dictionarium Malaioo-I»ati- 
num et Latino-Malaioum. Romae, 1681. 


HaJJi Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835 and 1861. 

Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols, 

— — in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 1886 and 
1860, Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols 
Hakluyt Tlio referenoea to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 5 vols, 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers subsequent to the time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the quotations, 
Halhed, N, B. Code of Qentoo Laws, 4to, 
London, 1776. 


Hall, Fite Edward. Modem English, 1878, 
Haxniltou, Alexander, Captain. A New 
Account of the ISaet Indies. . ^ 

The oi^nal publication (2 vols* wfo,) 
was at minbmgh, 1727 | 
lished, London^ 1744. I fei# »e quota- 
tions are from bothj th«|7 differ to a 
small extent in the psgiiiation. > [Many 
of the referen<N»le#%uow been oheoked 
^th the ^Fx744,] 
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Haitulltoii, Walter. Hindnatau. C^aoj^raphi- 
cai, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacent 
Countries 2 vols. 4to, Xiondon, 1820. 

HAamer-PnrjrstaU, Joseph Oeschichto 
dorOoldenon Horde 8vo. Pesth, 1840 


Hanbtiry and Fliackiger. Phnrmacogra- 
phia* A Hist, of the Principal Pmpr** 
of Vegetable Origin Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
There has been a 2nd ed. 

Hazi'way, Jonas. Hiat. Acc of the British 
Trade over the Oaai«an Sea, wjth a 
Journal of Travels, &c. 4 vols 4to, 
1753. 

[Harcotixt, Capt A. F. 1* The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Tjahonl, and Hpiti. 
JLondon, 1871.] 

Hardy, Kevd. Spence. Manual of Bud- 
dbism in its Modern Development. 

The title-page m my copy says 1860, 
but it was first published in 1853 

Harrinfi^xi, J. H Klomentary Analysis 
of^a Liaws and Rogulations enacted by 
the G.-D, in C. at Port William. 3 vt»ls. 
folio 1805-1817. 

Hang, Martin Essays on tho Sacroti 
Tiftnguage, Wntings, aiwl Kehgion of 
the Farsis. 8vo. 1878 

Havart, Daniel, M.D Op- on Ondewaiw 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 269^ 

Hawkins. 'JPfae Idawkins’ Voyagee. Hak. 
Soo. Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Haber, Bp. Beginald. Harmtive of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinoes 
of India. Srded. 8 vols. 1878. 

But most ol tihe quotattous are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
library), S vols. Double oolumns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William, in Bengal, Ac., 1681-1888. 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transoription, by date ; the later, iiaged, 
from its sheets printed by the Hak. Soo. 
(still unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols., 
Hak. Sdo. 3886.J 


Holland, Bhilcmon. ITho Hmtono of tho 
World, jBomnionly cnllod Tho Nntvmll 
Hifltono of C. Blinivs iScrvndva. . , , 
Tr. into English by P, H., I Victor in 
Physic. 2 vols, Kolio, Txintion, 3501, 

Holwell, J. 71. intorostiug Historical 
Events Uolativo to the Prtmncc of 
Bengal and the Kmpirtj of Indontan, 
Parti 2ml cd. '*1755. Part 11. 1767. 

Hoolcer (Hir) J<jh. Dalton. Iltmalayati 

r Journals, Notes of a Naturalist, Ac, 
2 vols. Ed. 18r>5. 

[Hoole, E Miuiras, Mysore, and the Bentb 
of India, or a Personal Narratn*o of a 
Mission to those {Nmntnes frtnn 1820 
to 1828 london. 18n.| 

Horsbnrgh*8 India Direotoxy. \"arious 

fKlitions have lioon used . 

Houtman. Voyage. Spielbex^en. i 
believe this is In the same cotlectum. 

Hue at Qabat. Sonvanlrs d*nn Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, lo TbilHoi, ei la Canine 
imnriani les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1815. 
2 v«ils. 8vo. Pans 18.50, (E.T. by W. 
Haiditt. 2 vols. fjotidon, 1852.] 

(Hflgal, Baron < liarlos. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Ihintah, with notes by Major 
T. B. Jervis. Imndon, 1845. 

[Hugbaa T. P. A Dbtksmry Islam. 
Donaon, 1885.] 

HnMns. Collection of Voyagai, 16061-1828. 

HnmiylBi. Private Sfans. of the Skapceor. 
Tr. by Major O. Stewart. (Or. Tr, 
Fund.) 4to. 1882. 

Humboldt, W, von. Iho Kswi Hiunube 
auf der Insol Java. 8 vols. 4U>. ilerltii, 
1886-88. 

Hunter, W. W. Oriasa. 2 vols. «vo. 1872. 

Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma DisMertatloniim, 
2 vols. 4U). Oxon., 1787* 

Hydur Haik, Hist, of, by Meer Husmiin 
AH Khan Kirmanl. TnL by tkil. W. 
Miles. (Or, Tr. Eund). 8vo. 1842. 


Hahn, V Kultuxpflanaan und Hau&thiere 
in ihren Uebergang aus Asien naoh 
Gnechenland und Xtalien so wie m das 
Ubrige Europe. 4th ed. Berlin, 1888. 

Haiden, T. Vervaerlyke Sobipbreuk, 1675. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas* Some Yeares 
Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
AfHque. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. Polio, 1688. Also 8»d ed. 1665. 

HerHots, Q B. Qanoon-e-Xslam. 1832. 
2nd ed. Madras, 1868. 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmographie. in 4 IBooks 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1662. 

Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4to 
1814, 

Bodgas, William Travels in India during 
Years 1780-88. 4to. 1798. 

plo^ W. A Monograph on Trade and 
maunlaoturea xu Noii^em India, 

^ 1880.] 

Ttevem. 1848. 


[Xhbatson, D. i\ •L Outlines of t^anjab 
Ethnography. Calcutta, 18^.] 

Ibn IBaithar. Hell und Nahrungmniitel 
von Abu Mohammed Al»daltah « . « 
bekannt un ter dem Nsraen ElmBallbaf. 
(Germ. Trans), by Dr. Jos. v. Hontheimer). 
2 vols. large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840, 


Ibn Batuta. Voyages d'lhn Baicmtiih, 
Texte Arabe, acoompegfid d'tine 
Traduction psr 0« Da fwnary et )e 
Dr. B. R. Banguinetti (Socdfld Aei 
atique). 4 vde. Pbrto, IS&-5$. 


Xba ICballllEail*! HbgiaphliMa XHcHomry. 
Tr. from the Ammo by Baron MoCliiokin 
da Slana. 4 vols. 4to. Pads, 1842-73 . 
India In tlia rm Being a a>)). 

of Narratives of Yoyagia to tiSia, Ac. 
Bditad by E. H. Mijor, Beq,, F.8.A, 
Hak. Soo. 1867. 


Indian Adinitolatri^^ of haurd Bllan- 
borovqrh. Ed. by lord OalolMMtir* tvi>« 
1874, 
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Indian Antiquary, The, a JourL.al of Orien- 
tal Kesearch 4to Bombay, 1872, and 
succeeding years till now 

Indian. Vocabulary See List of Glossaries. 

Intrigues of a Nabob. By H F. Thompson. 
See under Nabob in G-lossaby. 

Isidori Hispalensis Opera IToho Pans, 
1601. 

Ives, Edward. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1754, &c. 4to. London, 
1773. 4 


Jacquemont Victor Correspondance aveo 
sa Pamillo, &c (1828-32) 2 vols. Pans, 
1832. 

(English Translation ) 2 vols. 1834 

.Jagor, F. Ost-Indische Handwerk und 
Geworbo 1878. 

•Jahanguier, Idem of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D Price (Or. Tr, Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

-lal, A. Archdologie Navale 2 vols. largo 
8vo. Pans, 1840 

Japan A Oollootion of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Rundall, Esq, Hak Soo. 1860. 

Jarrio, P. (8 J ) Eerum Indicarum 
Thesaurus 3 vols 12mo Coloniae, 
1616-16 

Jenkins, E. Tho Oooho. 1871 

Jerdon's Birds The liirds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Binis known 
to inhabit Continental India, &c. Cal- 
cutta, 1862. 

The quotations arc from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols 
(m 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

— —— — Hammals. The Mammals of India, 
A Nat. Hist of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India By T, C. 
Jordon, Burgeon-Major Madras Army 
London, 1874. 

[Johnson, D, Bketches of Field Sports as 
followed by the Natives of India* 
London, 18Sl^.] 

JoinviUe, Jean Biro de. Hist, do Saint 
Louis, &o. Tente et Trad, par M. Natalis 
de Wailly, Large 8vo, Pans, 1874. v 

Jones, Mem. of the Life, Wntings, and 
Corre^ndenoe of Sir WlUiam. By 
Lord Teignmouth.. OHg. ed., 4to., 1804. 
That quoted is — 2nd ed. 8vo., 1807. 

Jordanus, Friar, Hirabilia Desoripta 
(0. 1328). Hak. Soo. 1863. 

J. lad. Arch. Journal of the Indian Arohi- 



JuUen, Stanislas. Sss FMerins. 

Haempfer Ibgelbert. Hist. Naturelle, 
Civile et Bomeslastique du Japoa. Folio, 
La Haye. 1729. 

— - — Am. Bscot. Amoenitatum Bxoti- 
camm . . . FasokuH V. . , « Auetore 
Bngelberfep D. Sasu 4to. 

Lemgoviss, 1712. 


Ehozeh Abdulkurreem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin Calcutta, 1788 
Kmloch, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N.W P 2nd Series 
4to 1870. 

Hiuneir, John Macdonald Geogr, Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. 1813 
[Kipling, J L Beast and Man in India, 
a Popular Sketch of Indian Animals 
in their Eelations with the People. 
London, 1892 ] 

Kxrcher, Athan Chma Monumentis, &c. 

Blustrata Folio Amstelod 1667. 
Borkpatnek, Col Account of Nepaul, 
4to 1811 

Klaproth, Jules Magasin Asiatique. 
2 vola. 8vo. 1825. 

XHnoK, Eobort, An Historical Eolation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
&c. Folio. London, 1681 
Kuzzilbash, The (By J. B Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 

La Croze, M, V, Hist, du Chnstianisme 
des Indes. 12mo A la Hayo, 1724. 

La Boque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
&c. E T. London, 1726. (French 
ong, London, 1715 ) 

La Kousse, Diotionnaire TTniversel du 
I XIXe Si^cle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 
Itane’s Modern Egyptians, ed. 2 vols. 1856. 

Do., ed. 1 vol 8vo. 1860 

Arabian Nights, 3 vols 8vo 1841, 

[I«e Fanu, IL Manual of the Salem District. 

2 vols. Madras, 1883 ] 

Leland, O G Pidgin-English Sing-song, 
16mo. 1876. 

[Leman, G. D. Manual of the Ganjam 
District. Madras, 1882.] 

Lembranqa de Cousas da India em 1625, 
forming the last part of Bubsidioa, q.v. 
Xtetter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Company. (Tract.) 1760. 

X«etter8 of Bimpkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1791. 
Xtettere from Madras during the years 1836- 
1839. By a Lady. pTulia Charlotte 
Maitland.] 1848. 

Lettres EdiKantes et Ourieusea Ist issue in 
84Becueils. 12mo. 1717 to 1774* ^ 
do. re-arranged, 26 vols. 1780-1783. 
Leunclavius. Annales Sultanomm Otk- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1660. 

An earlier ed. 4io. Franoof. X@I8» in 
the B. M., has autograph note# by Joe. 
Soaliger* 

Lewin, Lt.-Ool. T. A Fly on the ‘Wheel, 
or How I helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1886. An excellent book* 

[ The Wild Eaoes of 

India. London, 1870.] 

Leydim, John* Poetical Eemete witl 
Memoirs his LBW hy Bev. J. Morton 
London, 18X9. 

(BurrM has quoted from a reurint a 
OeWt^<^theW4, 1823.) 
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Idfe in the Hofuseil, by an Ex-C’ivximn 
Svols* 8vo 1878. 

X»ight of Asia, or tho Great Roniinciation. 
As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold. 1879. 

Lindsays, Lives of The, or a Mem. of tho 
House of Crawford and Balcarros, By 
Lord Lindsay. 3 vols 8vo 1849. 

Linschoten. Mont of tho quotations aro 
from tho old EniJrlish version • lohn 
Hviffhen van Lmschoton, his Discmirs' 
of Voyages into Ye Kasto and Wosto 
Indies. Prmtod at l^ondon by^ lohii 
Wolfo, 1598 — cither from tho black-letter 
folio, or from tho roiinnt for tho Hak. 
Soc. (2 vola 1885), e<htod by Mr Burnell 
and Mr, B Tiolo, If not spechlod, they 
aro from the former. 

The original Dutch is* ** Itinornrio 
Voya^o oftor Hchin vaert van dan I i uygen 
van lluischoton To T’AniKiolrotlam, 
1596. 

Idttrd, 13, Diet, do la l^anguo Kranvaiso. 
4 vols. 4to , 1873-71, and 1 vol. HtiriT., 
1877. 

Livros das Hongdes (Collot*vao do Monu 
montos inodit^is), Bubld. by H. Aoa 
demy of Lisbon, 4t<J IjIhIioh, 1880. 

[Lloyd, Bir W Gerard (‘apt. A. A 
Narrative of a ilournoy from Gauni^r 
to tho Boorondo Pass in tho Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. London, 1840.] 

laod^er, Charles, An Aooount of the 
Trade m India, &o. Iiondon, 171L 

[Logan, W. Malabar. 8 vols. Madras, 
1887-91.] 

laong, Kev. James, Soleotions from Un- 
published Records of Government (Fort 
William) for tho years 1748-1767. Cal- 
cutta, 1869. 

Lord. Display of two forraigne Soots in 
the East Indies. 1. A Discouerio of the 
Sect of tho Banians. 2. The Holigion 
of the Persees. Bm« 4to, 1630. 

Lowe, tdeut C. R. History of tho Indian 
Navy. 2vols. 8vo. 1877. 

Lubbock, Sir John. Origin of Civihsaiion. 
1870. 

Luoena, P. Jo^ de. Hist da Vida d<» 
Padre F, do Xavier. Folio, Lisbon, 1600. 

LudolphUB, Job. Bistoria Aethlopioa 
Francof. ad Moenutn, Folio, 1681. 

Luillier. y<^age du Bieur, atix Grandes 
Indes. I2mo, Paris, 3705. Also E. 
T., 1716. 

LutfoUah. Autobiog* of a Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed, by E. B. Eastwiok, 
1867- 


Hacarius. Travels of the Patriarch. E.T. 
1 I 29 " Tmm. Fund). 4to. 

ISoCtrindle, J . W. Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian. 8vo. 1877. 



M‘Crindle^J. W. Am lent hiiluiftsdoscrilujd 
by Ktiy<ms the Kntdiiin 1882 

Ancient India ns flosrribod by 

l*tnIoniy. 1885. 

— q'hc Invasirm of 1 mi in by Aloxniidcr 
tho Great. Now od, Lmilnii, 189t> ] 

MilCdonald, !>,, M.D. A Short Account of 
tho Fisheries of *hc Binnbny Pri'suloiicy 
(prepared for tho groat Fishonos Hxhi 
biiion of 1883), 

Macs^gor, Gob (now Sir (1uiilc‘<b A 
.Tonnun through Kln^rnsHan. 2 vol«. 
1875. 

Mackeuxie. Storms rind Suimbino of a 
Sohher's Life. Bj Mrs Golin Mac- 
kon/.io 2 voIh 8vo, 1882 

Life in tho Mihhioii, th«*<^inip, anti 
the S^oiiAnA, or Six Viiars tn India. 2nd 
ed. Ijondon, 185 Lj 

Maekeuxie Collection. Duse, i’atfdogno 
of By H 11. Wilson, 2 vole Hv»t 
(’aleutta, 1828. 

Mackintosh, (‘apt A. An Account of the 
Origin and Present (Xatdiiion of the 
Trilaj of RatmKNii«^, &«. Bomliay, 
1833. 

[Maolagan, E. D. Monqgmph on the Child 
and Bilver Works of the Punjab. 
Lahore, 1890.] 

MadLartuau, J» F. An Inquiry Into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar 
riage Ceromonifsi. fSdinburgh, 1865. 

tMoMabcn, Lieut-Cob A R. Th« Karons 
of tho Golden ChomemoHe. I#oiith*n, 1876 1 

Mt^air, Major. Pomknndfho Malnys, 1H7H. 

Madras, or Fort Ht. George. Dtaloglicn 
written originally in tiui Nariiga *»r 
Con ton language. By B H, V. Hallo, 
1750, (Gorman). 

Mafifetis, Joannes t^otruH, K. B. J. Iliii- 
toriarum Itidiearum Libri XVL Kil. 
Vienna, 27rd. 

Koloetarum Fipistolamm «* 
India Libri IV. Fulio. (IlUt. Umi 
pulni. at Floronco, 1588). 

Maine, Sir Henry H. ViUago CTiUnmnniiieii. 
3rdad. 1876. 

Early History of Imtiltiiions. 1875. 

Makrixi. Hist, des Buttans Msmlotiks do 
i'Egypt^ par . . . tmd. par M, Qtiairs- 
mhre. (Or. Transb Fund). U veils. 4to. 
1837 1842. 

Malaca (^kmqi&lxtaila pelo Clraitdo Af. do 
AUioquernuii. A f^tn by Fr. do Ha do 
Mcneses. 4to. 1634. 

MaloolXDi, Bir John. Hist, of Cettiral tndk. 
let ed. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824} 3nl, 1832. 
2 vols. 

Hist, of Persia. 2 vols. 4U>. 1815. 

[Newed. 2vols. 1829.] 

— Life of Robert, Lord Clive. 8 vol*. 

1886. 

Malcolm's Anieodofess of the Manners anei 
Customs of Lotudon during the IStti Can * 
tury. 4to» 1306. 
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Mandelslo. Voyages and TravefJ of J A , 
into the E. Indies, E T Folio 

Manning: fSe^ Markham’s Tibft 
Manual ou Breue InstructpSLo quo seme por 
Uso D’as Cnan^as, que Aprendem Ler, 
e com^^am rozar nas Escholas Portu- 
guezas, quo sao om India Oriental , e 
Gspoci aim onto na Costa dos Malabaros 
que se chama Ooro^aandel Anno 1713 
(InBr Museum No place or Printer. 
It IS a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S.P.G. 
It contains a prayer ‘‘A ora^Ho por 
a lllustnssima Companhia da India 
Oriental ”} 

Manual of the Geology of India Largo 
8vo 2 parts by M edheott and Blanf ord 
Oalcuttii, 1879 Part 3 by V Ball, 
M.A Economic Geology, 1881 
Marcel Devic IDictionnairo Etyniologiquo 
des Mots d’origino oneiitalo In the 
Supplemental Vol of Littrd. 1877. 
Marini Hist Nouuello et Ovnevsc des 
Royaumos de Tunqitin et de liao. Trad- 
do rltalien. Pans, 1666. 

Marino Sanudo Seoretorum Pidelmm 
Orucis See Bongarsius, of whose work 
it forms the 2nd part, 

Markham, C. R , C B, Travels in Peru 
and India 1862 


Olavijo Narr. of Embassy of Ruy 

Gonzalez do O to the C^iurt of Timour 
(1403 6) Tra. and Ed. by O. R. M 
Hak Boo 1859 

•— ’s Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 

G. Bogle to Tibet , and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Ijhasa. 8vo. 
1876, 

[.«. A Memoir of the Indian Surveys, 

2nd ed, Ixindon, 1878 ] 

Manual, El Veedor Lvys de. Besoripoion 
General de Africa, Libro Teroero, y 
Begundo Volumen de la Primera parte. 
Bn Granada, 1573. 

Maxxe. KAta-Kata Malayou, ou Reoueil 
des Mots Malats Fran^xs^s, par Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Compte Rendu du 
Oor^r^s Frov. des Orientalistes). Pans, 


Mfursden, W. Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, transb from the original hy, 
(O. T. F.). 1830. 

Hitttory of Sumatra. 2nd ed. 4to. 

1784;8rded. 4to, 1811. 

Dictionary of the Malayan Lan- 
guage. In two Parts. 4to* 1812. 

A Brief Mem. of his Life and Writ- 
ings. Written by Himself. 4to. 181^. 

Martinez de la 3?uente. Oompendio de los 
Descubrimentos. Conquistas y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus lalas. Sq. 
8vo, Madrid, 1681. 

[Mason, F. Burmah, its People and 
Natural Froduotions. Rangoon, 1860. 


Sayce. 


G, The Dawn of OivtHsation. 
and Ohaldaea. Bd* by A. H. 
Lond<m, XS94.] 


Mas’udi Ma^oudi, Les Prairies d’Or, par 
Barbier d© Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
teillo 9vols 8vo 1861-1877 
[Mateer, S The Land of Chanty A 
Descriptive Account of Travancore and 
its People London, 1871.] 

Matthioli, P A Commentary on Dios- 
corides The edition chiefly used is an 
old French trausl Folio Lyon, 1560, 
Maundeville, Sir John. Ed by Halhwell 
8vo 1866 


Max Havelaar door Multatuh (E. Douwes 
lAikker) 4th ed. Amsterdam, 1875 
This IS a novel desciibmg Society in 
Java, but eapocially the abuses of 
rural administration It was oiigi- 
nally published c 1860, and made a 
great noise in Java and the mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later 
[Mayne, J D, A Treatise on Hindu Law 
and Custom 2nd ed Madras, 1880 ] 
Mehren, M. A, F Manuel do la Cosmo- 
grmihie du Moyon Age (tr, de TArabo 
de Ohemseddtn Dimichql) Copenhague, 
&c. 1874. 


Memoirs of the Revolution m Bengal. 
(Tract ) 1760 

Mendoza, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Rome in 
1585 Histona do las coaaaa mas notables, 
Ritos y Oostumbres del Gran Reyno de 
la China (&c ) . . hocho y ordenado por 

cl mvy R P. Maestro Fr. Joan Gon- 
zalez do Mondoga, he The quotations 
are from the Hak Boo ’s reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of R Parko’sK.T., entitled “The 
Histone of the Groat and Mightie King- 
dome of China ” (&c) London, 1588. 
Meninski, F. k M, Thesaurue Linguarum 
Onontiihum. 4 vols. folio Vienna, 1670. 
New od. Vienna, 1780* 

Merveilles de ITnde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van der Lith et Devxo. 4to. Leido, 
1883* 

Middleton’s Voyage, Bir H. Laat East 
India V. to Bantam and the Maluoo 
Islands, 1604. 4to. London, 1606 ; 
also reprint Hak. Soo. 1857, 

MUbum, Wm. Oriental Commerce, Ac. 2 
vols.4to. 1818. [Newed. 1vol. 1825.J 
Milee. See Hydur All and Tlpd. 

Mill, James. Hist of British India. 
Originally published 8 vols, 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8vo, edited and com- 
pleted by H. H, Wilson. 9 vols. 1840. 
Tvrn-mji.n . Bishop. Memoir of, by France 
Maria Milman. Svo. 1879. 


S!Iillta|un. Wild lAfe among the Koords. 

KCinzheu, John. The Guide to 

Tongues, Ac. The 2nd ed* foiHa 1627, 

MClnto, Lord, in Incia. tMe 

of Gilbert EDio^ first SM ^ Minto 
from 1807 to 1814 VMle Governor 
General of India# lldtod by his gr^ 
nieoe, to Ocroi^of Minto. Svo. 1880 
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Hiato Life of Gilbert Elliot, by Oountoss of 
Mmto 3 vols. 1874 

Mirat-x-AIuix^di. See Burd's Guztorat. 

Miscellanea Curiosa (Nonwiborgae). 
pp 957a, and 

Mission to Ava. Narrative (»f the M sent 
to the Court of A, lu 3855 By Ciipt. 
H Yule, Hocretary to the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858 

Mocquet, Jean, Voyages on Afrupie, Asia, 
Xndos Orion tales et ( IceidentnloM. 1 ’’ans, ^ 
1617. 'Pho odition <iuotod im of 1615. 

Mobit, The, by Hidi AH Kapudan Trans- 
lated Extracts, A<‘., by .Joseph v. 
Hammer - Purgstall, in J. A K. Stx* 
Bengal. VoK 111. and V. [Also see 
Sidi All.] 

Mol esworth’a Dicty MaritthC and English. 
2nd od. 4to. Bomlwiy 3857 

Money, Wilham. Java, or How to Mnnago 
a Colony. 2 voh I860 (I behove Mr 
Money was not rosponsiblo for the 
vulgar socoiui title ) 

Moor, Lieut. E. Narrative of the opt^ra 
tioxiH of Capt Little’s Dohicbinont, Ac. 
4to. 1794. 

Moore, Thomas Lai la llookh* 1817. 

[Morier, J A .Ifuirney tlirough PorMia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to ('onstnnti* 
nople, in the years 3808 ami 1809. 
London, 1812.] 

Morton, Life of Leyden. Stm X«eyden. 

Mountain, Mem, and Itettere of Ool. 
Armine 8. H. 1867. 

Muir, Sir Williara, Annals of the Early 
Oalipliate, from original eoureea. 1888. 

[Mukhaxjl, T. N. Art - Manufaetures of 
India. Caloutta, 3888.] 

Mdlier, Prof, liiax. I.ieetures on the 
Soienoe of Ijanguag©. Ist Her. 1861. 
2ad Ser. 1864. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as iIluHiraied by 
the Religions of India. 3878* 

(]Mixndty, Gen. G, O. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India* 8rd ed. I^mdon, 
1868.] 

IMCunro, Sir T. Life of M.-Gen., by the 
Rev, G. H. aieig. 8 vok. 3880. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 8rd vol of additional 
letters.) 

His Minutes, Ao., edited by Sir 
A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir, 2 vols, 
$vo. 1881. 


Munro, Capt. Innes, Narrative of Military 
Operations against the French, Dutch, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 3780-84. 4to. 
1789, 


MunrOt Burgeon Gen . , 0. B, Ram 

of Military Bervioa with the S^rd High- 
landers. 1863. (An admirable book of 
its kind.) 


General Sir Charles, Records of 
li|S 3»dian Command of, oomprislng all 


hiH fUrieral Onlors, Ac Compiled by 
John fjawson <^d<*utta, 1851. 

[Neale, V'J A, Narrative of a IlosidentHs at 
the r‘apitu.1 tho Kingtioin of Siam, 
with a DcHcription of tho Manners, 
(hiHtoma, and l^ws of tho mtHlorn 
Hiameso. l/»iidon, 1852. 

[N 35.D. A Now EiigliHh Dudionary on 
lIisbiMoal PnmMplos foundud iiiuiiilv 
on tiio MaformlH oollootod by the 
Phihdogical SinMofy . edited by J H 
Murray and H Bradley. 5 vids* Ox- 
f»>rd 1888 11H>2 1 

Nelson, J. H , M.A. The Madurai *oim try, 
a Manual. Mafiras, 18h8 

Niebuhr, t ’arsteii Voyage on Arable, Ac. 

2 vt>H, 4to, Ainstt^niaiii, 1771. 

- — Desc. de PArabie, Bo. AuMordam, 
1774. 

NieubOf, Jimn Zoo on Jrfint Boims 2 vo]«. 
foho. 1682. 

Norbert, P^ro (OS.F.) Mdmoires Hmto 
rapjoH pri'sonteH ntt .Saivomin Pont He 
Bonoii XiV »nr 1%»» MntMion« dos liidoH 
OnontaUm (A bitter enemy of I ho 
JuHittia). 2v<4«. 4t*». Luipieaf Avigmm), 
1744. A *ini vol. liotidott, l7ffC). ntwo 
4 piH, (4 vi»l».) 12mo. Liiiptes, 1715, 

Notes and Extacaota from the G(»vt. Iteofirds 
in Fort Bt. Gotirge (1670-1681), Paris 
I., IL, in. Madras, 1871-78. 

N. dS B* Notioss at 3Blactralta dee Mann 
aorits de la Btbliothbriue du Hdi (and 
afterwards Mdfoiia/r, ifaya/r, 

Ac.). 4to. Pans, 17H7, 

Notloes of Madras and Cuddalora m tho 
Tiost Century, from tho Jiairiials and 

I XjettorK Ilf the Earlier Mi«notiiinos (tier 

! mans) of the H.P.t’.K. HmnlJ 8vo. 

1858. A very mterestmg htllo work. 

Novus orbis Itogiotmm m* Itisidamm 
Veteribus Ineogntianmt, Ac. tIawiHne 
apud lo. Heryngiiim. I55f», fohtt. OHg, 
od., 15H7. 

Nunes, A. Livm dtm Pesos dit Ymdia, • 
assy Medidas o Moodas. 1554. t'lm 
tamed in Bubsid&os, q.v. 


Oakfield, or Fellowship In the East, fiv 
W. B. Arnold, late 58th iw. H.N.r. 
2 vols. 2nd ed. 1B54. The 1st eil. 
was apparently of the same year. 

Obwwrvar, The Indian. ^ Boyd. 

[Olipbiuat, h. Narrative of the Fart of 
Elgin's Mission to China and Ja 
the years 1857-8-9. 2 vols. Kditt 
1869. 



G. The Original 
jBhamtavarsa or India. 
18 ^. 


Inhabitants of 
Westmltiater, 


[Oriental BporMng Magurlne, June 1828 
to June 1883, reprint. 2 vols. I^mdort, 
1878.] 

Orme, Robert. mxImimX Fragw^nta of 
the Mogul Kmpire, Ac. Tliii was Unit 
published by Mr. Orme its 1782. But a 
more oomplcteed. with sketch of hie life. 
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&o„ was issued after his cj^eath. 4to 
1805 

Omie, Kobort. Hist of tbeHiIitaory Trans- 
actions of the British Nation in Tixdo- 
stan 3 vols 4to The dates of editions 
are as follows . Vol. I , 1763 ; 2nd od., 
1773, 3rd od., 1781. Vol 11. (in two 
Sections commonly called Vols, II and 
1X1 ), 1778, Postwwmous edition of the 
complete work, 1805, ^rhoao all in 4to, 
Kepnnt at Madras, large 8vo. 1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to China and the K. 
Indies Tr by J. R. Forster 2 vols. 
1771, 

Osborne, lion W G Coxirt and Camp of 
Btxnaeet Singh, 8vo 1840, 

Ousely, Hir William, Travels in Various 
Countries of the Fast. 3 vols 4to 
18X9-23 

Ovington, Rev F. A Voyage to Surat t m 
tne year 1689. Xjondon, 1696 

[Owen, Capt. W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagasoar, 2 vols. hotx- 
don, im] 

Pal^prave, W. Gilford, Narrative of a 
if ear’s Jtiurnoy through Central and 
Western Arabia. 2 vols. 1865. [Now 
ed. 1 vol. 1868 | 

Pallegoix. Monseigneur Oesoription du 
Hoyanme I'hai <iu Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

[Palmer, Rev A. H. Folk-etymology, 
liondon, 1882.] 

Pandnrang Hari, or Memoirs of a Ilmdoo, 
onginiuly published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826 The author was Mr Hock- 
ley of the Bo. O.H of whom little is 
known. The quotations are partly from 
the reissue by H S. King h Co. in 1873, 
with a preface by Hir Bartle Frere, 
2 vols. small 8vo. j but BurneH’s ap- 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877* 
[See 4 Ser. N. A Q. xi. 489, 627. The 

a notations have now been given from 
tie ed. of 1878.] 

Panjab Hotee and Queriea, a monthly 
^Periodical, ed, by Capt. xl. O. Temple. 
1883 »eqq. [Continued as <*Korth ImAan 
Note# and Queriea,*' ed. by W. Crooke. 
6 vols. 1891-96.] 

PaoUno, Fra P. da S. Bartolomeo. Viajg^a 
alle Indi^ Orientali. 4to. Eoma, I7tf6. 
PaoHno, B.T. by J. R. Forster, 8vo. 1800. 
[Pearoe, N. Life and Adventures in Abys- 
sinia, ed, J, J, Halls. 2 vols. London, 
1881.] 

Pegolotti, Fr. Balduoci. La PraHoa di Her- 
oatura, written c. 1848 ; jpnbld. by Gian 
FraneSsoo Pagnini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in his work Xhdla Heoima, Ac. Ids- 
bone o Lueoa (really Florenoeh 1765-66. ' 
4 vols. 4to. Of this wcHTk it oonstitutes 
the 8rd volume. ISxtraets tran^ted in ' 
Cathay and the Way TMthar, a.v. The 
5th volume ii a ilmilar worn by 0. 
tXnaanOy written e« 


P^lerins Bouddhi&tes, by Stanislas, Julien 
Vol I Vie et Voyages de Hiouon 
Thsang. Vols II. and III. M4moires 
dea ContrtWs Occidontales. Pans 1857. 

[Pelly, Col Sir L. The Miracle Play of 
Hasan and Husain, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed A. N, Wollaston 2 vols. 
London, 1879 ] 

Pemberton, Major R B Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835 

Pennant’s ('r ) view of Hindoostan, India 
o«tra Gangoin, China, and Japan 
4 vols 4to 1798-1800. 

Percival, R An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833 

Peregnnatons Modii Aovi Quatuor. Re- 
consuit J. C. M. Ijaurent. Lipsiae, 
1864. 

Peregrine Pultuney A Novel. 3 vols, 
1844 (Said to bo written by the late 
Sir John Kayo.) 

Penplus Mans Erythraei (I have used 
sometimes C, Miiller in the Geog. Graeci 
Miuores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. !Fabncius, I^eipaig, 1888). 

Petis de la Croix Hist, de Timur-heo, 
Ac. 4 vols 12mo. Dolf, 1723. 

PhUalethes, The Boaoawen’s Voyage to 
Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi, R.P.F., do Sanctma. Tnnitate, 
Itineranum OnentaXo, Ac. 1652. 

Phillips, Hir Biohanl. A Million of Pacts 
Bd 1837 ^ThiH Million of Facts contains 
innnmorable absurditios. 

Phillips, Mr. An Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and the Ijoammg of the People 
of Malabar. 16mo. London, 1717. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Les Origines Indo-Euro- 
pi^enes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 1859-1863. 

Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers. 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan translated from the accounts 

of , By I^rd Stanley of Alderley, 

Hak. Soo. 1874. 

Pilot. The English, by Thornton. Part IIX. 
Folio. 1711 

Pinto, Fernazn Mendea PeregrinaK^ de 
— por elle esorita, Ac. FoBo. Origin- 
ally published at Idisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogan's). The Voyages and Ad- 
ventures or Fernand Mendes F,, A 
Portugal, Ac. Hone into English by 
H. oToent. Folio. London, 1658. 

Pioneer A Pioneer MaR. (Daily and 
Weekly Kewspapere publish^ at 
Allahabad.) 

Piio. Gulielmus, de ludlae utdusqiii Be 
Natural! et Medioi* Folio. 
dam, 1668, See whom is 

attached « 

[Platte, J. T. A oj tfsda, CUgai- 

oal Hindi, end ^884.] 

PllWTtel*, 

Matwte Scan the or^nal 
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PoggluB Pe Vanetate Fortuaae Tho 

qxiotatioaa xindor this rofcronco aro I 
from tho reprint of what portainn to tho 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr Friodr 
Kimtsmann’s Jhe KennlmsE liidmi'i 
Mlinclion. 1863 

Pollok, Lt -Col Sport in British Burmah, 
Aasam, and tho .lyntoah IhlW. 2 vols. 
1879. 

Polo, Tho Book of Bor Maroo, tho VonoBan. 
Nowly Tr. anti Kd by (li^UuioI Hcnrjir 
Yxxlo, G B In 2 voW 1871. 2u(l eti., 
roviaod, with now mat tor and niany now 
Illustratnins 1875 

Price, Joseph Ttttc/s 3 vols, 8vo 1783. 

Pridhaxn, <1. An Hist., Pol and Htat. 
Ac of Ceylon and ita lleiJeinleneuH, 
2vols 8vo 1819* 

Pr fta nr e Honra da V’^ida Bol<ladi‘sea no 
OMtado da Imha Kr. A Krejio(1580) 
Ijiabon, 1630. 

Pxingld (Mrs ) M.A. A Joanioy in Kaat 
^Africa 1880 

[Pringle, A T. Holections from tho CouHnIfit- 
tlona (»f tho Agenl., (fovernor, anti 
Council i>f port Bt <3oorj.fo, 1681. 4111 

Bonos. Madras, 1893. 

— Tho Ihary anti <3<iUMultatioii lkK>k of 

the Agent, (hivonmr, anti tlcmnoil of 
Fort Ht* <3oorgo, Int Hunen, 1682-85. 
4 vols. (in progress) Madms, 1894 95.] 

Prinsep'B Essays. Essays on Indian An- 
tiquities of the late tlames Prinsep . • . 
to whiob are added his tTsefol Tablet 
ed. . . . by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 
8vo, 1868. 

Prinsep, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military Tranaaotions in India, dunng 
the Adm. of the Marquess of Hastings. 
2 vols. 1825. 

P 38 >pagation of the 0ospel in the East. In 
Wree Parts. Ed oflTlS. An English 
Translation of the letters of the 6rst 
Protestant Missionanes SSiegenbalg and 
Plutsoho. 

Prosper Alpinus. Hist. Aegypt. Nat » ra- 
ils etEerum Aegyptiarum fjibn. 8 vols. 
sm» 4to Lugd. Bat* 1755. 

Punjab Plants, oomprlsing Botanioal and 
vernacular Names and tTses, by J. h, 
Stewart. Lahore, 1869. 

Ponjanb Trade "Bspoxt* He|>ort on the 
Trade and Eesouroes of the (’Countries on 
the N.W. Boundary of British India. 
By E H. Davies, Boo. to Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1862. 

lEhirohas, his PHgrlmes, Ac. 4 vols, folio. 
1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
as Vol. V. It is really a separate work. 

His I^ilgntnage, or Eelation# of the 

World, &o. The 4th ©d. folio. 1626, 
The 1st ed. U of 1614, 


Pyiwd de Laval, Francois, Disooum du 
Voyage des Fmncais aux Indes Orient- 
Sles, 1615-16. 2 pts, in 1 vol. 1619 

in 2 vols. 12mo Also published, 2 vols, 
ito in 1679 as Voyage de Friino, Pyr- 


ard da Ijtiva! 'rhis im fipquonl !;y 

'rhoro IS a Niualloi lirMt skntt h 3811, 
tindt ‘1 tho ii.uno “ Hist tnirs di*M 
das Kranaam aux I ados Ci 
[E<1 for Hak .Sn<^ by <ir.i\ and 
li. C l\ Ih.ll, 1887 89 \ 

Qanoon e Islam Herklots 

Bailies' HihI. of Java |2nd «m| 2 %nU 

liimdon, 188(1 ( 

[Baikes, C N »>!»“< on the North VV*rHU»rn 
ProvuM'OM of holla 18.TJI, 

tEdjendralila Mitra. Indo him <%u, 
tnbutuniH towards tho innoidatioti nf 
tboir All* unit and MtMlin‘val Hislorv 
2 vtds. l4<»ndtin. 1881, | 

Raleigh, Hi r W *rho lhsi*oiii^o of fba Em 
piro <»f Otiiana. Kri. bv Sir H Hclimti- 
nurgk. Hak. Hoc. IH.VI, 

Bamayana of Tnlsi Bdi. TrnnslatiKl by 
K. GrOWSe. 1H7H, j Hovisod crl. 1 Vol* 
Allalmlnub 1883.} 

Eamuaio, C U. thdlo Havigationi «• 
Viaggu 3 vols. foh*i, in \onolm. Tlo* 
otlitioiiH used by me am V^ol. I., 1618 , 
Vol, 11., 1606 ; Vob HI., Ififid i oxoopt » 
few <inot4i turns from <*. Foderioi, whn h 
are from Vol, III, of 1606, itt tho II. M. 

BashidnddiHy in Ouatremhre, Hiatokw dee 
Mongols de ta l^orsQ, per Hasehtd et liiii, 
trad. &o , mr M. Qnatremtoi. Atliv* 
folio, 1886. 

B4e Mdl4, or Hindoo Annals of the Pm 
vlnoe of GmiAorat. My Alos. Kitilorh 
Forbes, H.E. 2 8v«. 

liomlon, 1856. 

Also u Now Edition tti one vidiime, 
187H. 

Bates and Valnatioun of Morohandiae 
(Sootlandb Publishofl by theTmiistiry. 
kdinb. 1867. 

Bavenshaw, J. H. Gnttr, Its Htdnw and 
hiKcriptums. ■1U». IH#8. 

Baverty, Major H. II. 2*abalett I HiUdrl, 
E.T 2 vols. Hvo. liondon, 1881, 

Bawlinson's Herodotns. 4 vols. 8vo. 4 th 
edition. 1880, 

Bay. Mr. .I«hn, A Colleetion of Curimis 
Travels and Vftyages. In Two Parte 
(inoludos Eauwolf). The secHmcl edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 1705, 

— Historta Plantamm. Enllo. ti. 

»57a. 

— - Hynopsis Methmiiea Anititalium 
Quadmfwdum et Herpeniitd f lenerle, Ae. 
Auctore Jeanne Haio, F.H.H. ismdlni, 
169S. 

Eaynal, AblA W. F. HMobre Fblkrn&m 
ane et Politique des Etahliiisemefits des 
Europfiens dans les deux Indes. 
publuihecl, Amsterdam, 1770, 4 vols. 

First English itanslsilon by J. dusta 
mend, liondon, 1776.) There were an 
immense numlmr id editicms of the oH 

f inal, with mndiftoatlons, and a eeoond 
SngUsh version by the seme JustanKmd 
in 8 vols. 1798. 
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Beformer, A True (By Oal Gqprffo Ches- 
ney, itB.) 3voK 1873. 

Begrulatious for the lion Company s Troops 
on tho Const of Coromandel, by M -Oon, 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B , &c &c Madras, 
1787. 

Bemaud Fragmens snr I’lndo, m Jouin, 
Asmftfjiup, Ber. IV. ^om. iv 

Belation. 

Mdmoire sur r Tilde . 4to 1810 


Belation dos Voyages faites par les Arabes 

ot los Persans trad., ho , par M 

Roinnud 2 sin vols Pans, 1845 
Bennell, Major tlamos Memoir <if a Map 
of Himloostan, or the Mogul Empire 
3rd o<htion. 4to, 1793. 


Besende, Garcia do Chron del Roy dom 
Joilo rr. Echo Evora, 1551 
[Revelations, tho, of an Orderly By Pauneh- 
koureo Khan. Bonares, 1866. J 
Bbede, H , van Ilrakonstem Hortus 
Malabarious 6 vols. folio Amstelod. 
1686. 

Bbys Davids. Buddhism. B.P.O.K. No 
t^ait (more shame t<i S.P.C.K ), 

Bibeiro, J. Fadalidade Historioa. (1686.) 

B'lrst published recently 
[Bice, B Xj Gaysottoer of Mysore. 2 vols 
r^UKlon, 1807. 

[Bidden, Pr R Indian Pomostio Kc<»uomy. 

7th o<i. (.nlcutta, 1871 
[Bisley, H JJ, I'lie ^Vibes an<l Castes of 
Bengal 2 vols (^aloutta, 1891.] 
Bitter, Carl Brdkunde. 19 vols. m 21. 
Berlin, 1822-1859. 

Robinson 1‘hihp Garden, in My 

Indian. 


words. The author had hia information 
from a Brahman named Padmanaba 
(Pad^nanahha), who knew Dutch, and 
who gave him a Butch translation of 
Bhartnhari's Satakas, which is pnnted 
at tho end of the book It is the first 
translation from Sanskrit into an Euro- 
l>ean language (A B ). 

Boteiro da Viagem do Vasco da Gama cm 

MCC3CCXGVII 2a odictlo Lisboa, 1861 
Tho 1st ed was published in 1838. The 
work IS inscribed to Alvaro Velho See 
Figamcre, Bthhoff* Jiht, Port p 159 
(Note byA B ) 

De Castro 

Bousset L4on A Travers la Chme. 8vo. 
l>aris, 1878. 

[Bow, T V. Manual of Tanjoro District. 
Madras, 1883 ] 

Boyle, J F , M.D An Essay on tho An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine 8vo 1837. 

Tlluatrationa of the Botany and 

other branches of Nat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Oash- 
more, 2 vols. folio 1839. 

Bubruk, Wilhelmus de Itinerarium m 
Becueil de Voyages et de M6moires de 
la Boo de Gt'ographie. Tom iv. 1837. 

BumpMus (Goo. Everard Rumphf ). Her- 
barium Anil)omen8o 7 vols folio Am- 
stolod 1 741 (He died in 1 693 ) 

Bussell, Patru*k An Account of Indian 
Snakes ctillected on tho coast of Coro- 
mandel 2 vols, folio, 1803. 

Bycaut, Sir Paul. Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire Folio, 1687 Ap- 
pontled to ed of EkLOllys' Hist, of the 


Boobon, Abls"*. p. 816<«. 

(Boe, Bir T. Embassy to tho Court of the 
Great Mogul, 1615-19 Ed. by W. 
Foster. Hak. Soo. 2 vols 3899.] 
Roebuck, T, An English and Hindoostanee 
Naval Dictionaxy. 12mo Oaloutta, 
1811. ASf^SmaU. 

Bogerius, Abr. De open Deure tot het 
Verborgen Hyedendom. 4to. Leyden, 
1651. 

Also sometimes quoted from the 
French version, via. ; — 

B<^er, Abraham. La Porte Ouverte . . . 
ou la Vray© Renreaentation, &o» 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. 

The author was the 6rst Chaplain at 
Pulioat (1681-1641), and then for some 
y^rs at Batavia (see Havart, p, 382). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 8). The book 
was brought out by hCs widow. Thus, 
at the time that the English Chaplain 
Lord (q.v.) was studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, Dutch Chap- 
lain was doing the same at Puli- 

oat. Tne work of Ihe last is in every 
way vastly superior to the former, it 
was written at ISatevla {see p. 117), and, 
owing to its publioation after hk dMbth* 
there are a few mii^nte of Indian 


Saan Johann Jacob, Ost - Indianisoho 
FUnf - zehn - Jghrige Kriegu - Dienste 
(&o.). (1644-1659.) Folio. Nilmborg, 

1672. 

Bacy, Silvestre de. Relation d© TEgypte. 
Sh Abdallatif. 


Chrestomathie Arabe. 2de Ed. 8 

vols. 8vo. Pans, 1826-27. 

Badik Isfahani, The Geomraphioal Works 
of* Translated by J, u. from original 
Persian MSS., &c. Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, 1882. 


Bainebury, W. Noel, Calend^ of 

P^ers, Bast Indies. Vob I., 1862 
(1518 1616) j Vol, IK 1870 (1617-162l} j 
Vol. III./i878 (162^-1624); Vol. IV,, 
1884 (165J6-1629), An admirable work. 


Saniuag Setaen. Geschiohte derOi^llon-- 
gmn . • . von Ssanang Bsetsen Ohung- 
taidsohi der Ordus. ausdem Mongol ... 
von Isas^ Jacob Schmidt. 4to. St* 
Petersburg, 1829. 

[Sanderaon, G. P, Thirteen Years amoi^ 
the Wild Beasts of Xrritia, Mi ed. 
Ijondon, 1S82.] 

Bangermaaxe, Bev. I^^er. A description 
^of the Bnrxn^ 3SS||d?ti?e- Translated 

Tmnsl. Fund). 
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San Roman, Fray A, 
de la India Oriental. 
1603. 


Historia General 

Foho, Valladuhd, 


Sassetti, Xtettere, contained in De Gnber 
natis, q y. 

Saty. Rev The Batnrday Review, X^ndini 
weekly newspaper. 

SoMltberger, Jt)hann The Ronda^yo iui«l 
Traveis of Tr by Ctapt. d Bnchan 
Telfer, II N. Hak. Hoo, 1879. ^ 

Sobouten, Wouter Oost-Tndischo Voyagie, 
&c. t’Amat ordain, 1676 ^ 

'Hus IS the Dutch original rendorctl 
m Gorman as Walter ScmUlsen, q v. 


fSolirader, O l*rohiHtoric Antuimtios of 
tho Aryan Fooplos. Tr. by F. B. 
Jovons. Ijondon, IHiK).) 

3chnl2en, Waif or OHl-Indische ReNt^* 
BcRchroilmng Folio, Amstertlam,1676* 
Soo Bobouten. 

Schuyler, Kugeno. Turkistan 2 \t»lM 
8 VO. 1876. 


[Scott, J.G and tl. D. fiardimun (Ja/ettcor 
of Upper Burma and the Hhan Htates 
6 v<)l« Itangoon, 1900. | 

Sorafton, buko Reflexions on tho (hivern- 
inent of liindontan, with a Hkotch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seely, Capt. J. B. Tho Wonders of EHora. 
8vo, 18*24. 

Seir Hutaqhearin., or a View of Modem 
Times, being a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
!^m the Bersisn of Obohun Hussain 
Khan* 2 vols* in 8. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton-Karr, W. 8 ., and Hugh Sandeman, 
Selections from Calcutta uaiBettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols, 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. 8.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Shaw, Robert. Visits to Hlfh Tftxtary, 
Yarkand, and Kdshghd^r, 1871 

Shaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barbary and 
the Levant. 2nd ed. 1757. (Ong. ed. 
IS of 1788). 

Shelvooke*s Voysure. A V. round tho 
World, by the Way of the Grout S<juth 
Sea, Perform'd in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22. By Capt, George S. Liondon, 1726. 

Sherring, Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 8 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872 81. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from tho Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873, This work was 
originally published about 1817, but 1 
cannot trace the exact date. Xt is almost 
unique as giving some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned ranks of a British 
regiment in India, though of course 
much is changed since its date. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Life of, ohiefiy Auto- 
biographical, 1857. 

Shllilit JTolm. Memoirs of the Extraordi- 
nary Military Career of . . , written by 
Himself* 2nd ed. (First ed., 1829 k 
8v^. 8vo. 1886. ^ 


Sibree. Rovd. .1. I'lie Great African 
l8lai<.l 1880. 

Sidi *Ali. 'rho Mohit, by H. A. Kapudan, 
E\fs tran»<Iattsd by JoM«*ph v. liainmor, 
in .7 Jx. nno/ft/, VoIh. UI. A V. 

- — - Relation <b‘s Voyages <lo, nomnu* 
ordiiiaironunit Kaiibt Hnunn, frail, mir 
In vor‘iit»n uUiuiinnde do M Diiv. par 
M, Mtirn ill .bmifiyar, Hm. I. 

timi i\. 

[ - 'I'ho 'rravuN and Advunturos of the 

Turkish Adiiimil 'rmiiH, by A, 

\niiib»ry. Ijtmdon. 1809. | 

Sigoli. Siinonu. Viaggio id Monte Suuu. 
Sue Frescobaldi. 


Simpkin St‘o Mffrs 

[Skeat, W W. Malay \fagii% l»«ing an 
Introdm tion to the Folklore and Popular 
fieltgion of the PeitniRtila. 8%*o. 

rjotidon, ISKK). 

[Skinner, f’apt. T K*t’uneo«H in India, 
iiteindiug a Walk over the Httnalaya 
MountaiiiK to f}ieSoim*eHof fhediirtina 
and the flangia*^ 2rid ed. 2 vids, 
Uiiuhm, lH:«b} 

Skinner, Iit.4*ol. .bunea. Military Monioin* 
of. Kti, by jt, B. Framir, 2 vole. 18fil. 

Sleeman, Li. Cob (Bir Wm.). EamaswMUia 
and Vocabulary of the Peoultar Ismituage 
of the Thugs. Svo. Caloutta, IKnO. 

— Rambleii and EeooBootlosis of an 
Indian Ofhciab 2 vols. targe 8vo. 184 1. 
An excellent book, [New ed. In 2 vole., 
by V. A. Smith, in CoiiMtablo'e <)rieiit»ii 
Miscellany. Uuidoii, 1893. | 

[ A .Tourney thnnigh the Kingriom of 

Oudh In 1849 50. 2 vois. Iiondoti, 1858. j 

Small, iiov. (b A Laskari DmUomiry. 
12tno,, 1882 (Itcing an mdargod ed. of 
Roebnok, q.v,). 

Smith, E, Bosworth. Ufe of Lord Lav* 
renoe. 2 vols, Hv«. 1888. 


Smith, Major U F. Hkotch of the Eamlar 
Corps m the service of Native PHnees, 
4 to. Tract, ('alcutta, H.tJ, l^otidott. 
1805. 

[Sooiety in India, by an Intllati Ofheer* 2 
vols. Ismikm, 1841. 

Society, Manners, Tales, and Flcilons of 
India. 3 vols, ijondon, 1844.] 

Solyyns, F. B* Lee Elndoiis. 4 wds. 
foHo. Paris, ISOB. 

Soxmerat. Voytget aux Indes Orients les 
etk la Chine 2vols. 4to, 1781, Also 
8 vols. 8vo. 1782. 

Sottia, P. Franoesoo de. Oviittte Omqjiite 
tado a Jesus Ohrleto peloe Padres da 
Companha de Jesus. Folio. Uelsm. 
1710. Reprint of I*t, b, at ilombey, 1881 , 

Semthey, E. ^ OomNi Of Kehai^ IStO. In 
Oollectod Works. 


Splelbergen van Waerwijok, Wmm of. 

1594 to 1604, in Dutch.) 1046. 
Sprwjgiw, Pmf. Aloys. Die IN8itmd 3^00- 
Rontencies Orients. Svo. Leipdg, 1864, 
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[Stanford Dictionary, the, of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases, hy (• A M 
Pennell. Cambridge, 1892.] 

Stanley’s Vasco da G-ama See Correa 
Staunton, Sir G Authentic Account of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to the 
Emperor of China. 2vols 4to. 1797 
Stavorinus Voyage to the E Indies. Tr. 
from Dutch by S. Hi Wilcocke, 3 vols, 
1798. 

Stedman, J, G Narrative of a Five Years* 
Expedition against the Revolted Negroes 
in Surinam. 2 vols 4to. 1806. 
Stephen, Sir James F Btory of Nun- 
comar and Impey 2 vols. 1885 
Stokes, M. Indian Fairy Tales Calcutta, 
1879 

Strangford, Viscount, Holoct Writings of 
2 vols. 8vo 1869. 


quoted (by Burnell) seems to be of 
Lisbon, 1762 

Terry A Voyage to East India, &c. 
Observed by Edwaid Terry, then Chap- 
lain to the Bight Hon. Sir Thomas Bow, 
Knt , Lord Ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. Beprint, 1777. Ed 1655. 

An issue without the Author’s name, 

printed at the end of the E T. of the 
Travels of Sig Ihotro della Valle into 
East India, &c 1665 

Also a part in Parchas, Vol* II, 

Theveflot, Molehi/.odok (Collection) Be- 
lations de divers Voyages Curieux. 
2nded 2 vols folio 1696 

Thevenot, J do Voyages en Europe, Asie 
ot Afnquo 2nd od 5 vols. 12mo. 1727. 

Thevet, Andn* Cosmographie Univer- 

sello. Folio l^niis, 1575. 


St. Pierre, B. de. La Chaumi^re Indienne. 
1791. 

[Stuart, H. A. Stuxrock, J. 

[ Sturrock, J and Stuart, H A. Manual of 
S, Oanara. 2 vols Madras, 1894-95.] 
Subsidies para a Histona da India Portu- 
guessa. (IhiV)hshed by the Boyal Aca- 
demy of laabon.) Lisbon, 1878. 
Suliyan, Capt. G. L., Xi A. Dhow Chasing 
in Zanzibar Waters, and on the Eastern 
Coiist of Africa. 1873 
Surgeon’s Daughter By Sir Walter Scott. 

1827. Koforonco by chapter. 

Symes, Major Michael. Account of an 
Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in 
the year 1795. 4to. 1800. 

Taranatha’s GesoMohte des Buddhismus 
in India Germ. Tr. by A. Schiefner. 
Bt. Petersburg, 1869. 

Tavernier, J. B. Les Bix Voyages en 
Turquie, en Perse, et aux Indes. 2 vols. 
4to. Paris, 1676. 

E.T., which is generally that emoted, 

being contained in Collections of Travels, 
Ac. ; being the Travels of Monsieur 
Tavernier, Bernier, and other great 
men. In 2 vols. folio, Ijondon, 1684. 
[Ed. by V. A. Ball. 2 vols. London, 
1889.] 

Taylor, Col. Meadows. Stoxy of Hy Life. 

8vo. (1877). 2nd ed. 1878. 

[Taylor, J. A Descriptive and Historical 
Account of the Cotton Manufacture of 
Dacca, in Bengal. London, 185L] 
Telgximontli, Mem. of life of John Lord, 

3 ^ 

Teixeinu P. Pedro. Belaoiones . . . de 
los Beyes de Persia, de los Bayes de 
Harmue, y de un Viage dende la India 
Oriental baata Italia j^r terra (all three 
separately paged). En Amheres, 16X0* 
Tennent, Sir EirNpreon* Bu ISineracm^ 
TenreirOy Antonio, ftteeanarlo . • . eomo 
da India veo nor imm a eetea Beynos. 
Orig. ed. C^mbr% 1I56D'. EmMon 


Thevet Lea Singulantez de la Prance 
Antarticque, mitromont nommde Ame- 
nquo. Pans, 1558 

Thomas, H B The Rod in India. Svo. 
Mangalore, 1873 

Thomas , Edward . Chronicles of the Pathdn 
Rings of Dohh. Svo, 1871. 

Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. Svo. liondon, 1852 

Thomson, J. The Straits of Halacca, 
Indo-China, and China Svo. 1876. 

Thornhill, Mark Personal Adventures, 
Ac., m tho Mutiny Svo 1884 

[ ” — Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian 

Official. London, 1899.] 

Thunberg, C. P , M.D Travels m Europe, 
Africa, and Asm, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779. E.T. 4 vols. 
8vo 1799. 

Timour, Institutes of. ET. by Joseph 
White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

Timnr, Autobiogrimhical Memoirs of. E T. 
by Major G. Stewart (Or, Tr Fund). 
4to. 1830. 


Tippoo Sultan, Select Lettears of. E.T. 
\yOoLW Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811. 

Tipd Bultdn, Hist, of, by Hussein AH 3Khan 
Kirmam, E.T. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) Svo. 1864. 

Tody Lieut. -Col. James. Axmals and Anti- 
quities of Rajasthan. 2 vols. 4to. 18^, 
[Reprinted at Calcutta* 2 vok. 1884.} 

Tohfat-ul-HuJahideen (Hist, of the Maho- 
medans in Malabar). Trd. by £4«nt. 
M. J. Rowlandson, (Or. Tr Fuad*> 
Svo. 1^. (Very badly edited.) 

Tom 'Oringle*s L^. Ed. 18(^. tpaMnally 
pttblisfaed in Blaokwoody c. 

Tombo do Estado da Indlii^ 
and Botelho. 


Fr. Lit. Soo. Bo. 

literary Society of Boittbfiik # trols. 
4to. Juondoiik 

mm 

Pribae on My SSmnbay, 1883. 
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Trigautiiifi* Oo OhriHtiann. Exporhtiono 
apud Sina8. 4ta. Lxigdntii, leld. 

Tumour’s (Hon. Goorgo) Haliawauao. 
Th© M m lloman ehaiactorn uith tho 
translation mibjoinotl, &c (Only^ono 
vol. published ) 4tc)* Coylon, 183^. 

Tylor, E B Primxtive Culture. *2 'ols 
8vo. 1871 


[ 


• Anahiiac , or Mexico and the 


Mexicans, Ancient and Modern Loiidou, | 
1861 1 ' 
Tyr, Cuillaume de, ct hus GontiiiuaKHiiH 
Texto du Xill. tmr M. <**nn\m. 

Bans. 2 vols. large 8vo 1870 80. 


fTytler, A F Considerations on the Presimt 
Political State of India. 2 vols. Ij<»ndon, 
1816.J 


XTzzauOt G A b(»ok of tirlh Mum 

tura of 1440, winch fonns the 4th vol. of 
DrUa Un'Oiut, #SVr Fegolotti 


Valeutia, Ij«>r<l 
tiidia, &c 


V’tnngos unci 'IVavelH to 
t8a2-ifeV ;iv<»Ih 4t<*. iwm. 


Valeutijlzi. <)n<l cn Niow Dost Indieu. 6 
vols. folio -often Iwninfl in H or 0. 
Amsterdam, 1621 6. 

[Vdmtodryi A, Hkotchos t»f Central A sin. 
Additional Chanters on my H'ravels, 
Adventures, ami on the Ethnology of 
Oentml Asia. London, lB88.j 


Tan Braam Houokgeist(BmlMUifty to China), 
E.T. London, 1798. 

Tau deu Broeoke, Pieter* Reysen nner 
Cost Indian, dco. Amsterdam, edns* 
162011684, 1640, 1648. 

Taader Litk* Ske MarrelHee. 

Vanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, 
ma^eray’a* This i« ummlly quoted 
by chapter. If by twige, it is from 
ed. 1867. 2vols. 8vo. 

Vazusittart H. A Narrative of the Transac 
tione in ^ngal, 1760 1764. 8 vole. 8v«, 
1766* 


Van Twist, Jehan ; Gewosen Ovorhooft van 
de NederlandHoho oomtewron Amadahat, 
Oamhau<^\ Brodera^ an Broitchta^ Generali 
Besdlu^vlnge van Indien, &c. PAm 
eteledam, TSiS. 

Varthema, tiodovioo di. The Tmveli of* 
Tr. from the orSg* Italian Edition of 
1510 by T* Winter Jonee, F.8.A., and 
edited, &c., by George Percy Badger. 
Hak. Soo. 1868. 

This is the edn. quoted with a few ex- 
ceptions. Mr. Burnell write* ; 

We have also used the leoond edi- 
tion of the original (1) Italian text 
(12mo. Venice, 1617). A third edition 
appeared at Milan In 1528 (4to.), and a 
fourth at Venice in 1585. Tbi* interoet- 
ing Journal waa tranelated Into Stiglieh 
by Eden in 1576 (8vo*), and Pmhae 
& pp. 1488-1494) ftvee an abridgement | 
m m tto one of tbe meet Imporiiant 


Noithoi Mi. Wiiiim .loni’s n«)r niy 
frioni’tDi. B.ulg»u*, in oditnig Vaitluuua, 
stS'iii no h.t\o boon avvnu* «»f tho dis 
purjigoniont onsi on Ins \<*rn‘ily in tho 
f.iinons Ccilhiipnos of Garm do fhfi 
(f 26r and f. SO), Thnso alfoct Ins 
sfatonuMifs a** to his \o\agt‘s in tlie 
furtlior East , anti dnnv Ins in nr h.ivuig 
goiio lu‘>ond Calu lit and <*«shiii. a 
thesis vvhii’h it \vr»uld luU Ik* dilh«Mil( t!» 
<hniionsinito out nf histmn narrati\i* 

(Verelst, n. \ V i«*\v (d thn Kisi% Prngri'Ks, 
and IVosrht State of tho English Go\«*rn- 
iticnt in Hongal. iin hiding a !ir{d.\ to 
flui Mismiiri’-^i^ntaf ions of Mr Holts, nnil 
idher Writois l^indon* 1772. j 

Venneuleu, ttomd Cost Indis* ho Voyage. 
1t577 

Vigne, G. Travail tn Kashmir, tiCdakh, 

Ac. 2 Vols, K\ 1 1 , 1 M 2 

Viuoeuxo IKaxia It Viagglo air India 
onont4d( dol P. . . . PriH'iirahire t tom* 
rale fl«‘ ^ Carnuditaiii Stvil/i, Citlio. 

Hernia, IH72. 

Vitriaoi. Jarohi (Jmsmos da Mist. 

.Ihorosfdyni, .Srr^ BoUgtUH. 

Vooabulista in Arabioo. (Kflitod 1*> i\ 
Si*hm|«trolIt ) Firon/u, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortus Suburbauux Catmittfuiwi*. 
8vo. Calrntta, ISIfi. 

Vo» Harff, A rnolfl FilMrfabrt di*s Ktt irm 
11496-1499) Fnrni MHH. Coin, tmi 

Voyage to the Baet Zudlee in 1747 nmi 
1748, . . . InferstwrtMwl with many ih« 
fill and cmrioue MlMuirvationi* and Anrc 
dote*. 8vo. ftoiirion, 1762. 

VOllere, J. A. Lexioon Persiro I«ittinnm. 
2 veil*, and Hnpnt. Bonitae ad Hhertiim. 
1865 67. 


Wallaoe, A. R. The Malay Anddiailfigtt. 
7th ed, 1880 

(Wallaoe, Lieut. Fifteen Vear« in India, 
or BketcheM of n Hotdier** Life, lAmdon. 
1822.) 

Waudeiixige of a Filgrlxn in Hoaroh of the 
liotumfKpm (Iw Fanny Parken). 2 w*!*, 
imp. 8 VO. I8f»0, 

Ward, W* A View of the HiMLiry. Litem, 
ill re, and Iteliglon nf the Hixtdboa. tird 
eii. 4 vol*. Bvo. 1817 1H2D. 

In thetiilewc^ 0r»t2 vul*. piihld. in 1817, 
thi* od. i« «tated to be in 2 vcit*. In tboee 
of the 8rd and 4tb, IS20, it t« etatedl to be 
in 4 vol*. Thi* arcMie from lettne ml*- 
take, the author being alieent in India 
when the flmt two were pubiiiitied. 

The work origtnally atipeared at 
Herampore, 1811, 4 vol*. I to, and an 
abridged ed. 1 voL 4to. 1815. 

Wiurbig, E, J, The Tropical Beeident at 
Home, Ac. Svo* 1886. 

Waawii; Qeeebichte Wawiala Fendiwh 
bemuigegebem und l>euteob ttbemetat, 

4to* 
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Watremau, W. The Fardle of Facions 

London, 1555 Also reprmtid in the 
Hakluyt of 1807 

tWatt, G-. A Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India. 10 vols Calcutta, 
1889-93.] 

Welhn&rton Despatches The Edn quoted 
IS usually that of 1837 

Welsh, Col. James Military Remims- 
cences . of nearly 40 years* Active 
Service in the E Indies 2 vols 8vo, 
1830 (An excellent book ) 

Wheeler, J T Madras in the Olden 
Time . , compiled from Ofhcial Re- 

cords 3 vols. sm sq 8vo 1861 

Early Records of British India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2nd od 1879. 

Wheler, Rev Sir Georg’s Journey into 
Greece Polio 1682 

Witney (Prof. W. D ) Oriental and 
Iiinguistical Studies 2 vols. Now 
York, 1873-74. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating to E T 
Affairs : printed by order of Parliament. 
Poho. 1821. 

[Wilkinson, R J. A Malay-English Dic- 
tionary Part I, Singapore, 1901 ] 

Wilks, Col Mark Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in an Attempt to 
trace the Hist of Mysoor 3 vols 4to. 
1810-17 2nd od , 2 vols 8vo. Madras, 
1869 

Willisums, Monior. Religious Thought 
and Life in India. l*art I., 1883 

f— — Brahmanism and Hinduism. 4th ed. 
fjondon, 1891 ] 

Williams, B. Wells. Chinese Commercial 
Guide. 4th ed. Canton, 1859. 

Williamson, V. M. The East India Vado 
Mecum, by Capt. Thomas Williamson 
(the author of Oriental Field JSportg) 
2 vok. 8vo. 1810. 

Wffliamson, Oapt. T. Oriental Field 
Sports. Atlas folio. 1807. 


W'llls, O T In the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, or Modem Persia 1883 

[Wilson, A. The Abode of Snow, Observa- 
tions on a Journey from Chinese Tibet 
to the Indian Caucasus, Edinhurcrh, 
1875 ] 

Wilson, John, D D , Life of, hy George 
Smith, LL D 1878 

[ Indian Caste 2 vols Bombay, 

1877 ] 

Wolff, J Travels and Adventures 2 vols 
London, 1860 ] 

Wollaslon, A N English-Persian Dic- 
tionary 8vo 1882 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Notes (Bohn.) 1848. 

Wright, T Domestic Manners and Senti- 
ments in Engbuid in the Middle Ages. 
1862 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited hy Dr. W. W, 
Hunter. 1875 

Wytfliet. Histoire des Indos. Fo , 3 pts 
Douay. 1611. 


Haverii, Scti. Francisci Indiarum Apostoh 
l^istolarum Libri Quinque Pragae, 

Xavier, St Francis, Life and Letters of, 
by Rev H I. Coleridge (S J.). 2 vols. 

8vo. 1872. 


[Yusuf AU, A A Monograph on Silk Fabrics 
prodncod in tho North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh Allahabad, 1900.] 


Eedler, J. H. Grosses Vollstkndhges Uni- 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio Leipaig, 
1732-1750 , and Supplement, 4 voS. 
1751-1754. 

Ziegenhalg. See Propagation of the 
Gospel. 



CORRIGKNI>A. 


PACK OOU 

33 6. — Apollo Bimder. Mr H M Edwardos (lluftmj of Btnnhnj^ 

and Inland^ Camus R**ptnt^ 1901, p 17) doriv<‘H tins imim* frum 
* Pallav Bandar,* Hlit* Harbour of (Jlu.Hh‘nng ^^hrjola,* 

274 a — Crease. 1817. PorUigueae eomnmntltn* lan’nu^aiun 

to sec the Cross which Janicrc \rorc. . . i&v H FrUmti^ 
H%story of Ceylon^ chap. v. quoted m 9 Hcr. M, d* Q I. 85. 

276 6. — For Torus ” read ** Tortus ” 

380 ft. — For is pro]>ahlc that what that gcograplicr , . . imd Ii m 

probable from what ...” 

499 ft. — The reference to Bao was accidentally mniticd. The w'imt i« 
Peguan hd (pronounced ftff-a), *‘a inonastery.” Tin* ipiot^itsou 
from Sangermano (p. 88) rum : “Then^ is not any village, how • 
ever small, that has not one or more large wemden honscs, whiclt 
are a species of convent, by the Portuguew in Iniiia called Bao ” 

51 1 a. — For Adawlvt ** read Adawlat.” 

565 a — Mr Edwardes (op. eit. p. 5) derives Mazagong from Bkt. 

«ftsh-yillagc,” due to *‘the pungent «*dour of the fish, 
which its earliest inhabitants caught, dried and at«.” 

665 6.— JFor Steven^s ** read Stevens*.” 

678 a.-— Mr. Edwardes (op. cit. p. 15) derives P«ar»ll from pmki^ *‘the Tree- 
Trumpet Flower ” (Bignoma suaveolene). 

816 a.— For “ aha-hOsh ” read duZhdfdah.** 

868 h.—Far « Sowar ” read « Sonar, a goldsmith.” 

920 add : 

1784.—“ Each temperate day 

With health glides away, 

NoMfBngs* our forenoons profane,” 

—Mrnnmre of m Laie VFa/r m A$ia^ by An OJkw of 
OoUtml BaitUde ii, Appmdm^ p, S9S, 

1802.—“ I suffered a very large library to be useless whence I 
might have extracted that which would have been of more service 
to me than running about to TiJBbas and noisy parties.”— Mslsnli%L 
to J. W B herer, in Kaye^JAfe of Lord Metmlfe, L 81. 

* [In not© “Lunoh©on»."l " 
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A GLOSSARY 


OF 

ANGLO-mDUN COLLOQUIAL TEEMS AND 
PHEA8ES OF ANALOGOUS OEIGIN. 

ZbZdA ABABA 


ABADA, a A word used by old 
S]unisli and Portiiffueae writiora for a 
‘ I liinoreros,’ and adopted by some of 
1,lie older English narrators The 
origin IS a little doubtful If it were 
certain tliat the word did not occur 
earlier than c. 1530-40, it would 
most probably be an adoption froih 
the Malay hadah ‘a rhinoceros’ The 
word is not used by Barros where he 
would probably have used it if he 
knew it (see (piotation under Q-ANDA) , 
and we h<iv(‘ found no nrooi of its 
e.irhei t^xisUnice in tlu* language of 
the T’einnsula , if this sliould be es- 
tiiblisluMl we sliould have to seek an 
Arabic oi*igin in such a woid as ahadt^tt^ 
ffhid^ ftun dhida^ oi which one nieainng 
IS (v. Lime's ‘a wild animal ’ The usual 
form ahaaa is certainly somewhat ni 
favour of such an origin [ Prof Bkeat 
believes that the a in ahada and similar 
Malay words represents the Arabic 
article, which wiis commonly used in 
Spanish and Portuguese prefixed to 
Arabic anti other native words.j It 
will be observed that more than one 
authority makes it the female rhino- 
ceros, and in the dictionaries the word 
is feminine. But so Barros makes 
Ganda, [Mr W. W, Skeat suggests that 
the female was the more dangerous 
animal, or the one most frequently 
met with, as is certainly the case 
with the crocodile ] 

1541. — “Myne# of Silver, Copper, Tin, and 
luead, from whence great quantities thereof 
were continually drawn, which the Merch- 
ants carried away with Troops of El^hants 
and Bhinooeroses (em octets de e 

badas) for to transport Into the Kingdoms of 
JSornau^ by us oallea Pas^Uoeo^ Bcn/rady^ 
ifimady in origjL Tanyu, Pronif Oalamin^ 
ham and other Provinces .... **-^P%nAo 
(ong. cap. xli.) in Coytm^ p. 49. The king- 
doms named here are Siam (see under I 
SABHAtT) ; Htcludok and Bemm (nmr 
A 


two provincoa of Siam) , Tiiungu and Prome 
in B Burma , Calaminham, in the interior 
of Indo-Oliina, moi o or le^rt fabulous 

1544 — “-Now tho King of Tartary wa» 
fallen ujxm the city of Peguiti with so groat 
an army as tho like had never boon seen 
since Aditm^s time , in this army 
were vsovoii and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men . with four 
score thousand Khinoeorosos ” (donde^arttraa 
emit oUenta tml badas) — Ibid (ong cap* 
evil.) in Qoffany p 149 
[1560 — See <|uotation under LAOS ] 
1585,'—“ Lt IS a very fertile country, with 
groat stoaro of prouisioun; there are ele- 
phants in groat number and abadas, which 
IS a kind of iDoast so big a^ two great buls, 
and hath vppon his snowt a little horne.’^ — 
Mendoza^ n 811. 

1592. — “Wo sent eomnioditios to their 
king to barter for Ambor-greoso, and for the 
hornoH of Abath, whereof tho Kingo onely 
hath the trafhciue in his hands Now this 
Abath is a beast that hath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to bo 
tho female Vnicorno, and is highly esteemed 
of all the Mew^ros in those parts as a most 
Hovoraigne romodio against poyson.** — Bar- 
ker in ilakL ii. 591. 

1698. — “The Abada, or Rhinoceros, is not 
in India,* but onely in Ber^ala and Patame'* 
— Linamotmi, 88. [Hak. Soo. li, 8,] 

“ Also in Hengala we found groat numbers 
of the beasts which in Latin are called BMn- 
ocerotea, and of the Portingalles Abadas.**— 
md. 2S, [Hak. Soc. i. 96!] 
o. 1606.—“. . . ov© portano le loro mer- 
oanade per vendorle a’ Oinesi, partioolar- 
meute . . . molti oomi della Bada, detto 
Rinooeront© . , — OarletH, p. 199. 

1611. — “ Bada, a very fierce animal, called 
by another more common name BMnaeerM, 
In our days they brought to the King Philip- 
n., now in glory, a Bam which wa« loag* at 
Madrid, having his horn sawn off, and Imsig 
blinded, for fear he should hurt imybod^* 

. . The name of Bada is one im|K>B#d by 
the Indians themselves ; but aaaumixig that 

* is,, not on the W* ccwi«t ^ the Beninsij^, 
called Irdia Ipy tit Poviigueee. 8ee 

und«e 1K0IA 



ABOABEE, 2 jaTTANoaK 


thor© IS no language but had its ongin from 
the Hebrew in the confusion of tongues . , . 
it will not be out of the way to observe that 
Ba^ is an Hebrew word, from Jiadad, 
‘solus, sohtanus,* for this animal is pro- 
duced in desert and very solitary places.* 
— Oobarruinas, s v. 

1613. — ** And the woods give groat timber, 
4 ind in them are produced elephants, badas 
. . — Ood%nhQ de JSredia^ 10 i\ 

1618 — “A China brought mo a present of 
a. cup of abado (or black unocorns hornor 
with sugar cakes.*’- — Cocks's Diary ^ u, 56. 

1626 — On the margin of Pigafotta*H*Ce??f/o, 
^is given by Pnrchas (li. 1001), wo ttnd 
** Khinoooros or Ahadas.** 

— ‘<Xjib V cap. 1 Bo Abada sou 
Hhinocerote.” — Bontu Ilist* JSfaL et Med* 

1726 — “Abada, s f I>a hembra del 
Hhinocoront© ” — Jitoo de la Lfntjua Ohs'- 
jCellatia* 

ABOAREB, ABKARY. II. from 
P. db-Jcdtl^ the biiaiueas of (li.stillinff 
•or selling (strong) ivutors, and luawt* 
-elhptically the <*xc'ise np<iu such 
Imsmeas. This last is the sense in 
which it IS us(‘(l hy Angln-Tn<hans. 

I n every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail shopkeepers. This is what m 
<»ill©d the ‘ Ahlcary System.’ The 
system has often been attacked as 
promoting tippling, and there are 
strong opinions on both sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of much experience 
m Bengal— Sir Q. XJ, Yule. 

June^ 1879 — “ Natives who have ex- 
pressed their views are, I believe, unam- 
mous m ascribing the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. 1 don*t say that 
this is putting the cart before the home, 
but they are certainly too forgetful t»f tho 
increased means in the country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the inoraoBed consump- 
tion, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself believe that more 
people drink now than formerly ; but I knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
knomedge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in I860.** 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
IS no absolute novelty in India* [See the 
article on ^‘Spirituous Brinks In Andent 
India,** by Eajendralala Mitra, indo^Aryms^ 
i. 889 seqq*"\ 

1790— “In respect to Ablduny, or Tax 
an Spirituous liquors, widoh is rsssrved 
Taxamon ... it is ainkient tM we «Mysmot 
estabik^ a ftmeral tkum the quanitty 

vidnity et priiifdpdi 


HtaiitmH. For tho amount luviablo ujm>u 
different Stills we must lely upi»u oOuei-*’ 
local know edge The publK’, m«loed. ( tu 
not suffer, Hinco, if a few MtilN an* sup 
pressed by ovei taxation, drunkt*nness is 
dnmmshecf.” ™-ln a Lrfftr fttwi Homd of 
Jiemnur (Bengal) to (loverument, VJtli .Inly, 
MB in India Ojftce 

1797. — “ The atamps are t< » htw e i lu* worrls 
‘Aboaree hoonsuH * insenbod m the iVrsmn 
and Hindu languages and <*har.i4 tei /it n 
qtd /legu/atiom^ x. 

ABIHOWA. Pinpmlv W 

‘water ami nir.* T!m* usual 
iliiiduatniu e\pivMHiuii for lunate^ 

1786.— “What yon write eomnrinng fin* 
death of 500 Kinirgs from »*imiU jhis m 
umlerHtcMiil , . . they initsf Ihi kept whoie 

tho chmatc ( ftb-0-23M.W& | may IksmI agtiH? 
with them.'* Differs^ 2H$1. 

ABYSSINIA, n.p Tim 
jilncal liana* in a Hbieiiturv Uititi 
tsatinii of the Arabii* flsrcntglt 

(he FurtugucHf v4/#r*.r, * beaniig tiuudi 
tlu* .Hiimt* pninuunaihin, iiiiuuh tin* 
aspirate. [See HHBSHBE.] 

[1598.— “Itie oountrey of the Abtxyiies, 
at Prosier John’s land.”— AtfwwAofifff, Hak. 
Boc. i. 88. 

1617. — “ He sent nice t*» buy three 
AblUNliaMl. **•—«%> 7*. /far, Tmivw, II aU, 
Soo. ii. 445.] 

A. 0. (t-a ‘after rumph II irnt« *). Iti 
ofhrittl verahms of Ihe^M* 

letters stand fur the funnaitf itw 

of native compliments. 

A03SAN00E:, ii.p. H. (%fnak mid 
Aekdtuik, Tbit uatiif* by which tlw 
Htatiun <»f Barmcklior# is commoiily 
known to Hcjniys and other iiativt^s. 
Bume have rniunH’ted the name with 
that of Job (Jhamot^ or, im A. 
Hamilton mils him, Ouimook:, the 
founder of CHlcntta. and the qnottitioim 
render this prolmlite. Ftiriiierly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benaret waa 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, an 
OhhQUi (or ‘Little^ jLllMsiftk. Two 
additional remarks may lie relevantly 
made ; (1) Job’s name was certainly 
and not Ohtm/noek It m 
distinotly signed “Job Ohamook,” in 
a M3, li^ster horn the factory at 
“Ohutt%’’ ia dnattanuttee (or Oal^ 
outta) in ^ India Odee iwmds, 
wMdh X h^ve seen. (S) Hkm tmp in 
wMdi dkows tlie idlkiM of 
though puldlahed in 1*7iS, 
;w»s apparootly ooni|died by Van der 



A GUAM 
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A GHEEN 


Eioeoke iii 1662 Hence it is not 
j)robable that it took its n^iine fioni 
Job Charnock, who seems* to have 
entered the Compaiiv’s seiviee in 1658 
■When he went to Bengal we liave not 
been able to asceitain [See D%aiy of 
Hedges^ edited by Sxi H Yiile, n , xcix 
In some “Documentary Memons of 
Job Charnock,” which foim jiait of 
vol Ixxv (1888) of the Hakluyt Soc , 
Job IS said to have “ai rived in India 
in 1655 or 1656 ”] 

1677 — “Tho ‘^hip ludco)}i to go up the 
iivor it) Hughly, oi it Toast to Channock ’* 
— Courts Letter to Ft 8t Goo of 12th 
Dccomlier Tn JSfote^ ctnd Ectiucts, Madras, 
1871, No 1 , p 21 , SCO also p 23 

1711 — “ Chanock- Roach hnth two shoals, 
the upper one in Chanock, and tlio lowoi 
one on the opposite side you must 

fiom below J)ego)h as aforesaid, Icoop the 
starboard shoio aboard until you come up 
with a Xjime-Treo and then steer o^ or 

with Chanock Trees and house between the 
two shoals, until \ou come mid nvor, but no 
nearer the house ” — Tht English Pilots 65 
1726 — “’t stedoken Tajannook — FrtZ- 
V 153 In Vil's map of Bengal 
also, wo find opposite to Oef/li (Hoogly), 
Tsjaimok, and thou Colli catU^ and CalouLa 
1758 — “ Notv, ithst aiding those solemn 
sssurantos from the Dutch it was judged 
expedient to send a detachment of troops 
to trfiko possession of Tanna Fort and 
Chamoc’s Battery opposite to it ’ — Nar- 
rative of Dutch attempt in the Hoogly, in 
Malcolm's L%fe ii 76 

1810— “The old village of Achanock 
stood on the ground which the post of 
liarrackiMire now occupies ~J/ Graham, 
142 

1848 — “From an oral tradition still pre- 
valent among the natuoa at Barrackpore 
wo learn that Mr Charnock built a 
bungalow there, and a flourishing bamr 
arose under hi« patromige, before the 
Hottlemont of C^alcutta had been deter- 
mined on Iiarrack|>ore la at thia day 
boat known to the nativoa by the name 
of Chanook " — The Bengal Olnttiary, Calc 

p 2 

AOHABr, 8 P dchdr^ Malay dchdr^ 
ademted in nearly all the vernaculars 
of India for acid and salt relishes By 
Europeans it is used as the equivalent 
of ‘pickles,’ and is applied to all the 
stores of Crosse and Blackwell m that 
kind We have adopted the word 
through the Portuguese , but it is not 
impossible that Western Asiatics got it 
originally from the Latin acetcc/na — 
(See Plin HiM MTcU xix 19) 

1568 — “And they prepare a ooneerve of 
it {ATutxiordvzm) with eelt, and when it in 
green (and this they nail Aotbeur), and 


IS sold in the ni irket just as oli\ es are with 
us — Garcia, f 17 

1596 — Linschoten m the Dutch gives the 
word correctly, but in the English version 
(Hak SoG 11 26) it is printed Maclum 

[1612 — “ Achar none to be had except one 
jar ” — Danier<i, Letters, i 230 ] 

1616 — “Oui jnrehasso's (Juribasso) wife 
came and brought mo a small jazi of Achar 
for a piosent, dosyiing me to exbkews hei 
Jitisband m that he ibcentod hymselfo to 
mke iihisik ” — CocLs, i 135 

162 Ti* — “And all those proseii ed in a way 
that IS roallv very good, which they call 
acciao della Vallt, n 708 [Hak Hoc 

11 327 ] 

1653 — “Achar est vu nom Indistaniii, 
oil Indion, quo sigmfio dcs niangiios, <>u 
autres fruits confis avoc do la moutixide, dc 
Tail, du sol, et dii viiiaigro h rindionno ”~ 
De la Bo i( If aye le Oiniz, 531 
1687 — “Achar I presume sigmhos snut c 
They make in tho Ea^t Indies, especially 
at Siam and Pegu, several sorts of Achar, is 
of the young tops of Bamboos, &c Bambo- 
Achar and Mango-Achar are most used — 
JMmpier, i 391 

1727 — “ And tho Soldiery, Fishers, Fo i- 
Hants, and Handicrafts (of Goa) feed on n 
little Rice boiled m Water, with a little bit 
of Balt Fish, or Atchaar, which is picklod 
BVuits or Koots Hamilton, i 252 

[And see under KEDGEREE ] 

1783 — We loam from B^arost that limes, 
sal tod for Hoa umo against scurvj. , wore used 
by tho Olmhits (Choolia), and wore called 
atohar ( 1 oyage to Merym, 40) Thus tho 
word passed to 3 ava, as in next (jiiotation 
1768 71 — “When green it (tho mango) is 
made into attjar, tor this the kernel is 
taken out, and the apaco filled in with 
gingor, x>iniento, and other spicy ingrodi- 
ontH, after which it is pioklod in vinegar 
— i 237 


AOHBEN*, up (P Achin [Tam 
Atta% Malay Aclieh^ AcA^A] ‘a wcK)d- 
leeih’) The name applied by us to 
the State and town at tlie N W angle 
of Sumatra, which was long, and 
especially during the 16th and I7tb. 
centuiies, the greatest native power on 
that Island The proper Malay name 
of the place is Achek The Portuguese 
^generally called it Achsm (oi frequently 
by the adheaxon of the genitive preposi- 
tion, DaeJiem, so that Sir F Qreville 
below makes two kingdoms), but our 
Aclxeen seems to have been derr yed 
from mariners of the P G-ulf or W 
India, for we find the natae so gtven 
(Ichm) in the and D^he 

Geog Tables of Sadifc IrfaMnl Tlus 
form may have oeen suggested by a 
jinglxpganaog^.^ofepas Orientals love^ 



ADAMfi APPLE 


\Mtli Maclxin (Maclxeexi). See also 
tinder LOOTY. 

1549 — “Piratarutn Aceuorum uec peri- 
cnltini HOC suspicio Kiit ,” — ^ Er* A'ar 
E/mtf 337. 

1552 — after Malacca waa foumlod, 
and OMpocially at tho time t>f our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Pacom bogan to 
incroaso in power, and that of Pedir to 
dimmish And that noiglibounng ono of 
Achem, which was then insigmhcant, is now- 
the greatest of all 111 \ 8 

1563 — o 

**Oecupado tonhais na guorra infosta 
Oil do aanguinolenio, 

Taprobamco* Achem, quo ho mar 
molosta 

Ou do Cambaico ocoulto imiguo nosso ” 
Oft7/i/Jes, Ode ;f)tfjtxi!*ti tv iht)Cia de 0}ta 

c 3569 — Upon tho hoaiUand towarils 
tho West IS tho Kingdom of Assi, gtivorncd 
by a Moore King/’— CV/irrr AVrtieme, tr. in 
Jlakliujt, 11 355 

e. 1590, — ‘‘The zah&d (civet), which is 
brought from tho harbour-town t‘f Sumatia, 
from tho territory of Achin, goes by tho 
name of ASHmatm-mtidd, and is by far the 
best”— d7;qi 79 

3597 — “ , ... do Pegu conio do Da- 

chem.” — Letter^ in Arch, /*vrL Or, 
faso, 3, 669 

1599. — “Tho ilmid of Huniatru, or Tapro- 
buna, IS pussossod by many Kynges, enoniles 
to tho Portugals , tho choif is tho Kingo of 
Daohem, who bosiogod them in Malacca. . . 
Tho Kingcs of Aoheyn and Tor (read Jor 
for Johor e) are in lyko sort enemies to tho 
Portugals.” — a^t Eufke OrevitU to Hir F. 
Walaingham (m Bruoe, u 125). 

[1615. — “ It so i^ovod that both Pmdoamii 
and Governor of Tocoo was oomo hithor for 
Aoheio.”— AWier, JetterSf iv. 3. 

1623. — “Aoem which is Humatm.”-/*. 
della Valle, Hak. Hoc. n. 287. j 

c. 1635,— “ Aehln (a name ofniivalont in 
rhyme and metre to * MiCchtn *1 is a well 
known island in tho Ohinoso Sea, near t^i 
tho equinoctial Imo.” — Sddil; Maldlnl (t)r. 
Tr. F.), p. 2. 

1780 — “ Archltt.’* See quotation under 
BOjyfBAY 

1820. — “ In former dajjrs a groat many 
junks used to frofjuont AoMaa. This tmde 
18 now entirely at an emi,” -Chrawfurd, H, 
Ind. Arch, in, 182. 


ADAMES APPLE. This name 
Porno d^Adamo) m given at Qm to tha 

wood) ; and in the^636*^L* of Q^mrde'a 
Merhall it is applied to tlie Plantain. 
But in earlier days it was awMed to a 
fruit of tlie Citron MndL — (See Marco 

to the misttkftu notiem. as old at 
that Boxxmiis$,mTwprobam, 
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Polo, 2iic! c<i , 1 . 101), eitid tlu* tollow- 

* 

c 15<S0 — In his hortis (of tUiro) cv ai 
boribus viroscuut. in.ila citrm, auniidia, h 
moiiia svlvosti la ei doincstica poxua Adami 
vocati P}*isp Alpinutiy i, lt> 

c 1712 “ It is a kind of liiiio or % liron 

troo it IS I'lillcd Pommn Adami, Iummo'^o 
it hasoii itsruid tho appear, tn< c of two biti’v 
wduch tho smipiimty of the ancients imagined 
to ho tho vestiges <»f tho iiiipiesstoii v^huli 
oui foicf.it her made upon the forbidden 
flint. . JlhitfVU, tpioted b\ Ti of Alhn 
qneitfue, Hak So< . i, PKI' 'rlie fruit has 
iwdhing to do With with whuh 

Hlutoau and Mr Hireh Muuieit it. See 

JAMBOO. 

ABATI, .s. A k iiui i»f pieM- good'* 
i‘\pnrted frnnt P»eiigal. We du not 
know the |»rnpt‘r {<tini nr etvnudogv 
11 ma% base been oi lialf-w idt li (liom 
11 ttifhif, ‘lialf’) I It may li.i\e been 
half the ordinarv length, ns the 
S,ihiiiipnre (Salampoory) uas hah the 
length of the liotli known m Madras 
as Puiijttm {Mtahtta Man, vf .IfA tti. 
7i)9). Also Mt‘e Vale’s note hi Hfdtpt* 
Ihanj, II, i*exl, I 

1726. “fVtvtm (prohahtv m 

Mtilmijmr Ihst.) wiipphes many Ta{ft*tihr 
IrtH (Alleja, shalftftk Ouvpiamfs, Allrams 
and Adathayv. whteh are tnosti) martu 
there,'*— Pa/rafya, v. tfi9. 

1813. “ Armnig pieeo gi»#»ds of itiuiiad ; 
“ AddAtittl, Pioei’M 7tH) '* (i.r. pmees l«» tho 
tciii), - Miflnirn^ ti 221. 

ADAWLUT, H. Ar.-fC. Vi*fd/.if, 
‘a (kiurt of Jtisftce,* from W/4 ‘dr»mg 
jiiHtiee,* Uiuler the McdiHiiitiiisIfin 
goviq'inneni there w<*re 3 mieh courts, 
viz,, Ni»ififuU ’AdJtlaty lAtcdni Aditlitt, 
and Eaujiitm AllA3Jb1k no-cjillefi frtitii 
the re.s|Kn*tive tiilcH of the otib nils 
who nominally pruBldod over therii. 
Tho first wa« tho chiof OH tn Hint 
Court, tho second a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court, In 17113 
regular Courta were estabIMiad under 
the Britiah Government, and then the 
Hudder AAiiWtot ($adr *Addiai) heeanie 
the chief Court of Appeal far each 
Preeiden^, and ita work wm dime by 
several European (Civilian) Jtulges. 
That Court waa, on the crintiiml side, 
termed AduwkU, and on the 

civil side Dmoemny Ad, At Madras 
and Bombay, Fovjdanry was the ^le 
adopted in lieu of Nimmui, Tnk 
system ended in 1863, on the introduc- 
tionof the Penal Coda and the institu- 
tion of the High Courts on thetr 
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lesent footing (On the original 
istory and constitution ot tXie Courts 
see F%fth Rejport^ 1812, p 6 J 

What follows applies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, and to the ad- 
ministration of justice under the 
Company’s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency town Brief par- 
ticulars regarding the history ot the 
Supreme Courts and those Courts 
which preceded them will l>e found 
under StTPBEME COURT 

The grant, by Shah ’Alani, in 1765, 
of the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Oiissa to the Coinpauv, transferred all 
power, civil and inihttiry, in those 
provinces, to that body But no im- 
mediate attempt was made to under- 
take the direct detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the Company* Such superintendence, 
indeed, of the administi'ation was 
maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
the Company — viz , in the Zemindary 
of Calcutta, in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnas, and in the Chucklas 
(Ohucklah) or districts of Burdwan, 
MidnapfK)r, an<i Chittagong, which had 
been transierred by the Nawab, 
Kasim ^Ali Khan, in 1760 , but in the 
rt»st of the t(‘rritory it was c()niin(‘fl 
the agency of a Kcsidejit at the 
Moorsriedabad Durbar, and of a 
* Chief’ at Patna. Just,i<*<t was ad- 
ministered })y the Moliammedan 
<*oitrtH under the native <»fiic*ials of 
the Dewanny. 

In 1770, European officers were 
appointed in the districts, under the 
name of Supermsora^ with powers of 
control over the natives employed in 
the collection of the Ke venue, and the 
administration of justice, whilst local 
councils, with superior authority in all 
branches, were established at Moor- 
shedabad and Patna* It was not till 
two years later that, under express 
orders from the Court of Directors, 
the effective administration of the 
provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Company’s covenanted 
servants. At this time (1772) Courts 
of Civil Justice (Mqfuadl D&wmnp 
Adawlut) were established in each of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
i^omdary AdcmUit) held by Oiu&ee or 
Miixty under the supermtendenoe, like 
the Civil Court, oi the Collectors, ai 


the Supervisors were now styled , 
whilst Superior Courts (SudderDewafiny, 
Sudder N'bmmut Adawlut) were 
established at the Presidency, to be 
under the superintendence bi three 
or four members of the Council of 
Fort William 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled, 
and native ’Aniils (Aumil) appointed 
<*11 their stead Provincial Councils 
were set up for the divisions of 
Oalcu^a, Burdwan, Dacca, Moor- 
bhedabad, Dinagepore, and Patna, in 
whose hands the superintendence, both 
of revenue collection and of the 
administration of civil justice, was 
vested, but exercised by the members 
in rotation 

The st,ate of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable 
As Courts of Justice the provincial 
Councils wei*e only “ colourable imitix- 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) officers, and though 
their decisions were nominally subject 
to the Governor- General in Council, 
the Appellate Court was even a more 
shadowy body than the Couits of first 
instance. Tile Court never H<it at all, 
though there are some traces of its 
having at one time decided appeals on 
the report of the bead of the Klialsa, 
or native exehe<nier, just as the 
Provincial Council decided them on 
the report of the Oazis and Muftis.” * 

In 1770 the Govornment resolved 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial Councils, should be estab- 
lished in the six divisions named above, t 
each under a civilian judge with the 
title of Superintendent of the Dewanny 
Adawlut j, whilst to the Councils should 
still pertain the trial of causes relating 
to the public revenue, to the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenants, 
and to boundary questions. The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lay to the Governor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Budder 
Dewanny,* but that this might be real, 
a judge was appointed its head m the 
person of Sir Elyah Impey, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, an ap- 
pointment which became famoua For 
it was represented as a transaction in- 
tended to compromise the acute dis- 

* Sir Jame# in iTmecmctr tmd Imp&yt 

U. SSI. 

t Ttaa «i3E were S»emit«4 in to eigliteefn. 
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8enau)ns which had been going on 
between that Court and the Bengal 
Government, and m fact an a bribe to 
Impey It led, ]>y an addreas from 
the Houae of Commona, to llie ret‘all 
of Impey, and eoimtituted one of the 
charge^ \n the abortive mnx^achmeni 
of that perHonnge Heme his charge 
ot the Budder DeAvunny <*eased in 
Nt)\ember, 1782, and it %\nH resuiiiefli 
in form hy the Governor-General an<l 
Council 

In 1787, the tirat year of Lord (>oru- 
\\alhh\s government, in eoiiHequeiiee of 
iustru<*tion*s from the Court of 
Directors, it was resohed that, wit h an 
exeejition avS to the Courts at. Moor- 
shedabatl, Patna, and Dacca, M'hn’h 
were to lie maintained inde])endentl.\ , 
tlie oftice of jmlge in the ]M<»fuaMil 
Courts was to be atta<‘bed to that «vf 
the collection of the revenue; iii tact, 
the otlices ot Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorctsl since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties f»f 
Magistrat>e and Jmtge became men* 
appentiages that <»f Colleetor ; the 
aanninatration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Regulations respecting that administra- 
tion were passed in the Revenue 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the criminal judiciary 
had remained in the liands of the 
native courts. But this was now 
altered ; four Cotirts of Circuit were 
created, each to he superintended by two 
civil servants as judges ; the Stidder 
N%mmnt Admolui at the Presidency 
being presided oyer by the Ckivernor- 
General and the members of CounciL 

In 179S1 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with the 
entire reformation which was enacted 
Ijy the Regulations of that year. The 
Cfolleetion of Revenue was now entirely 
separated from the administration of 
justice ; 2Jillah Courts under European 
ludges were established (Reg. lii.) in 
each of 23 Districts and 8 cities, in 
Bengjil, Behar, and Orissa ; whilst 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, each con- 
sisting of three judges (Reg. v.), were 
estahlii^ed at Moorsheoahad, Patna, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. From these 
Courts, under certain conditions, 
forther appeal lay to the Sudder 
Adawlnts at the Presi- 


A nra i u. 


Ah ruganluil (nminnl ioii, 

the jndgu’iof tlu* Pn^vimual C?ouils wtui* 
also (Ui‘K IX., 1708) roust itutvrl <3irt'nit 
Courts, bahU* m*\u*w by tho Sffddrr 
Stiangf to mx, thr im- 
piat‘1ii‘abb‘ idra of piaring tin* dutios 
of both of thr highor iVuirts, ri\il 
and criminal, on tlu* MbouMri\s of tin* 
t‘\crntni‘ Gowrnmont was still maiii- 
laimsl, and tin* (}o\mior-Gonoral aiul 
lu.s Council Wore the couHiitutrd loMds 
i>f the Sudthr and #S*ioA/rr 

Nizumnt, Tins of foinse ronttniKsl 
as unwoi kablf .IS it had be«*n ; and in 
Lord WclluHlev’s tniie, « ight \oars 
later, the \\\n Hiiddfr Athnihtf^ \\ere re- 
eon.st ituted, with three regiilai |iitlg(*H 
to eaeli, though it was still ndet! (Beg. 
11 ., 1801) that the eltU'f judge in eaeh 
C^ourt was t»> be a member «>f tin* 
Supreme <\min‘il, not being either the 
Giaeriior-Geneial or the Ciuiiiiiatnb'r 
ni“(’hn*f. Tins rule was reHtunded h\ 
Ib^. X. of 1H05. 

The number of Provineial airl Tidlali 
Courta was HugmenU*d iti after >ivirs 
with the exU*imlon of leinlor>, aiai 
additnmal Hndder Cimrta, for the 
service of the UpiH'r Pro\ tines, were 
established at Allaftahad in 18*11 (Heg. 
vt.), a sU»p wdneh may he n^ganh^i iia 
the inception of the scquimfioii of the 
N.W. Provinces into a flistinct Lieu- 
tenant-Governorslnp, carried out flvti 
years later. But im change that can l«o 
considered at nil organ te mauirred 
again in the jiidtciary systfun till 
1862 ; for we eiui hardly consider 
as such the a)»olition of the Ctnirtii 
of Circuit in 1629 (Ih^. i,), and that 
of the Provincial Courts of Apfieat 
initiak'd hy a section in Bi^g, v. of 
1881, and completed in 1B83. 


1822. refers to a tmclldonal wtcNry 
which Mr. Klphiruitone useci to relate . . • « 
During the progrewi of our ecm<|ti«iitii in the 
North- We»t many of ^e Inhabitante wmm 
encountered Hying from the n«wlymcMni|iled 
territory. * Is Lem Lake ooming 1 * was the 
enquiry. • No.* was kie reply. Mdhe JUlaw- 
lut is cK>roing.'^'----i^A it 181. 

1826.--** Ihe auXawdilt or OtmeUhemm was 
close hy»-^Pmndumng Mmi, 271 C«d. 1878, 


AOmAM, 6. Pmperly odMhif^ 
from Skt. omi pniwmilKig 

autliorityi Tam. amiOmrif or 
The title wee former ly use la South 
India, and perhaps etlU In the native 
^atee Midahar, for a rum! headmain 
[See quot. from Logan below.] It wme 
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also 111 Ceylon (adikdrama^ ad%km') tlie 
title of chief minister of the. Gandyan 
Kings See PATEL. 

1544. — '^Fact© comem ot humanum cum 
mti Genti praobeas, turn praosertim magia- 
tratibus eorum et Praefoctis Pagorum, quos 
Adigares vocant ” — S Ft Xav. Epistt 113 

1583 — “ Mentre cho noi orauamo in questa 
Tassalirono sh la mezza notto all* im- 
romso, mettendoui il fuoeo. Brano quosti 
’una citt?i uicina, lontana da S Thomfe, 
done stanno i I^ortoghesi, un miglio, sotto 
la soorta d’un loro Gapitano, oho 'nsiedo ui 
dotta citt^i . ©t quosto Capitano b da lor<j 
chiamato Adicano.” — Balln^ f 87 

1681 — “There are two who aio tho 
greatost and highest officers m tho land 
They aro called Adigaxs , 1 may torm 
them Chief Judges ” — Knox, 48. 

1726, — “Adigaar. This is as it wore tho 
second of tho Desmre ” — Valentyn (Ceylon), 
Names of Officers, , 9. 

1796 — “In Malabar eaisto oggidi I’uffizio 
. molti Kdrmkdrer o ministn ; molti 
Adhi|[dn o mimatri d*un distretto . . ** — 

Fra Paohno, 287 

1808 — “The highest officers of Sfaite are 
the Adigars or Prune Ministers. They aro 
two in number.*’ — I^erczvaVs Ceylon, 256. 

[1810-17 — “Announcing in letters . . . 
his dotormination to oxoroiao the office of 
Soiv Adikar.” — W%lks, Mysoo), i 264 

1887. — “Bach amsam or parish has now 
bosulos tho Adhikaxi or man of authority, 
hoadman, an accountant.” — hogan, Man of 
MaUthar, x 90.] 

ADJTTTANTj s. A bird SO (jailed 
(no doubt) from its comical resemblance 
to a human figure in a stiff dress pacing 
slowly on a parade-ground. It is the 
H. Iiargtld^ or gigantic crane, and 
popular scavenger of Bengal, the 
jLeptoptiliis argala of Linnseus. The H 
name is by some dictionanes derived 
from a supposed Skt. word hcidda-gila, 

® bone-swallower.’ The comjKiund, 
however appropriate, is not to be 
found in Bohtlingk and Eotb’s great 
Dictionary. The bird is very well 
described by Aelian, under tbe name 
of K^Xot, which is perhaps a relic of the 
still preserved vernacular one. It is 
(hBscrobed by another name, as one of 
the peculiarities of India, by Sultan 
Baber, Bee il^HLIOAH'. 

“Th© feather# known as Marabou or 
Comercolly feathers, and sold in Oaloutta, 
are the tail-ooTert# of this, and the 
Jmanieg^ another and smaller species ” {fer* 
don). The name mmaJbo %(4 (from ihm Ar. 
murdbit, * quiet/ and thence *a hermit,* 
through the Fort, martdmto) seem# to have 
been given to the bird In Africa <m Hke 
reason to that of Xn#a, [Cteer- 


colly, properly Kumarkhah, is a town in the 
Nadiya District, Bengal. See Balfcmr^ Ovcl 
1 1082] ^ & 

CAD 250 — “And I hear that there i» 
in India a bird Kela, which is 3 times as 
big as a bustard , it has a mouth of a 
frightful size, and long legs, and it carnen 
a huge crop which looks like a leather bag , 
it hivs a most dissonant voice, and whilst the 
rest of tbe plumage is ash-coloured, the tail- 
feathers aro of a pale (or greenish) colour.” — 
^^Arhan, de Nat Amm. 4. 

c. 1530 — “One of those (fowls) is the 
ding, '^hich is a large bird Bach of its 
wings IS tho length of a man ; on its head 
and neck there is no hair Something like 
a bag hangs from its nock , its back is black, 
its broast white , it frequently visits Kabul. 
One year they caught and brought me a 
ding, which became very tame Tho flesh 
which they throw it, it never failed to catch 
in its boak, and swallowed without ceremony. 
On one occasion it swallowed a shoo woll shod 
with iron , on another occasion it swallowed 
a good-sizod fowl right down, with its wings 
and feathers ” — Bahe^ , 321 

1754. — “ In the evening excursions . . - 
wo had often obsorvod an extraordinary 
species of birds, called by tho natives Arg%ll 
or Margin, a native of Bengal. Iffioy would 
majestically stalk along before us, and at 
first wo took them f<ir Indians naked. . . . 
Tho following are tho oxaet marks and 
dimensions , . 'The wings ©xtonded 14 

foet and 10 iiiohos tho tip of tho bill 

to the oxtiomity of tho claw it measured 7 
foot 6 inchos. , . In tho oraw was a 

T&rapvn or land-tortoiso, 10 inchos long ; 
and a largo black male cat was found entire 
in its stomach ” — /ves, 183 4. 

1798. — “The next is th© groat Heron, th© 
Argah or Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane of 
Latham. ... It is found also in Guinea.” 
— Pennanfs Vimo of Mhvdostan, xi. 166, 

1810, — “Every bird saving the vulture, 
the Adjutant (or argeHah) and kite, retires 
to some shady spot.” — WHlxmnson, F. M. 
ii. 3. 

[1880*— Ball {Jungle Life, 82) describes the 
“snake-stone ** said to be found in tho head 
of the bird,] 

AJffQiBAN, n,p. P.—H—AfghiSn. 
The most general name of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the ]Sr.W, frontier of 
India, whose country is called from 
them AfghM%stdn. In England one 
often hears the country called 4/* 
gmtM-un^ which is a miijprwundfit- 
tion painful to an AMlo-Indian earv 
and even Afgcmn^ wMdbt is a 
more excruciating solecMfnu |The 
common local of the 

name is A 0 ghdm^ whhsk ^licccmnts for 
some the twm Mow. Bellew 
on ilA between the 
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Afg han and tlie Pathan (PUTTAN) 
Afghan is a Pathan merely 
because be inhabits a Pathan country, 
and has to a great extent mixed with 
its people and adopted their language ” 
(Maces of Af,-p 25 ) The name repre- 
sents Skt asvaka in the sense of a 
< cavalier,’ and this reappears scarcely 
modified in the Assakam or Assakeni 
of the historians of the expedition ofr 
Alexander ] 

c 1020 — “ Afghans and . 

— ' Uth% in Mlhotf ii 24 , see also 60, 114 
c 1266 — “ He also repaired the fort of 
Jaldli, which he garrisoned with Afghans ” 
— Tdrikh-z-JFirozshdhi in do iii 106 


from the Copts , 2nd, the Jows , «rd, t ho 
Georgians;. 4th, the Toorks , 6th, the Mo- 
guls , 6th, >he Armonmna* and ho mentions 
more cursorily the opinion that aio 

descended from the Indo-Hcythians, Medians, 
Sogdians, Persians, and Indians, on <-on 
sidermg all which, ho comes to tho rution.d 
conclusion, that they cannot bo f rius'd h» anv 
tnbeor country beyond thoir pio'^oni sonts 
and the adjoining mounlains. -hlphttt- 
ston&^s OauhuoL ed 1830, i 200 


AFRIOO, n p. A negrn .s1h\o 

1682 — “ Hero wo mot with Hsirlrnloi s 
Merchant. .James (?ook, Masfor, I ition 
with Salt, Mules, and Afldcos.” 

Diarj/, h’eb 27 [Hak Hot*, i 16.] 


14th cent — The Afghans are named by 
the continuator of Rashiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see JV ^ JS 
XIV 494). 


1504 — “The Afghans, when they arc 
reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
their teeth , being as much as to say, ‘ I am 
your ox ’ ” * — Baber, 159 

c 1656 — ‘ * He was afraid of the Afgh^S ” 
— Sid% Ah, in J As , 1st S , ix 201 
1609 — “Agwans and Potans *’ — TF 
Fvnch, m Purchas, i 621 
o 1666, — ‘ ‘ Such are those petty Sovereigns, 
who are seated on the Frontiers of Persia, 
who almost never pay him anything, no more 
than they do to the King of Persia As also 
the Baloudhes and Augans, and other Moun- 
taineers, of whom the greatest part pay him 
but a small matter, and even care but little 
for him witness the Affront they did him, 
when they st op ped his whole Army by out- 
tingf off the Water . . when he passed 
from Atek on the River Indus to Caboul to 
lay siege to Kandahar . . ” — B&r^ner, H 
T 64 jed Constable, 206]. 


1676 — “The people called Augans who 
inhabit from Candahar to Oahoul . . a 
sturdy sort of people, and great robbers in 
the mght-time ” — Tavernier, E T. ii 44 , 
led Ball, i 92] 

1767 — “Our final sentiments are that we 
have no occasion to take any measures 
against the Afghans* King if it should 
appear he comes only to raise contributions, 
but if he proceeds to the eastward of Delhi 
to make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
the peace of Bengal, you will concert such 
measures with Sujah Dowla as may appear 
best adapted for your mutual defence.** 
-^Gowrt^s Letter, Nov. 20. In Lonff, 486 ; 
also see ROHILIA 


1838 — “Professor Dom .... discuses 
severally the theories that have been main- 
tained of the descent of the AJgymnwp • 1st, 


, * This srabohcal action was common amon 
(Bildar), or native noAmes, employed o 
the Ganges Canal many years ago, when the 
^me before the engineer to make a petitioi 
But besides grass m mouth, the beldar stood o 
o?ie leff, with hands joined before him. 


[AO-AM, ndi A li‘rin in 

certain cloths dyed in some partieulir 
way It IS the Ar (lit. “tuie 

who has an intj[H*<hment or ot 

speaking Arabic ”), a trm*ignei% and nt 
particular, a Pei'sian. The atij 
thus means “foreign’* or “ I’ernian,” and 
IS equivalent to the (ilriH*k and 

the Hind, Hir Hitd\v<wid 

(Eep on Old Mec,, }». 145) quotes from 
Hierommo di Hanto Bt.<*fano (1494 99)* 
“m company with sfime Armenian and 
Ammi inerchant>H ” ; and («6ai.) from 
Varthenm : “It is a country of verv 
great traffic m rmTehandist*, and |wir 
ticularly with tin* Persians iiiid 
Azamtm, who coim* so far a.s tliere.^j 

[1614. — “KorsovH, Agam cohntr<.** — Mm 
ter, Letters, ii. 237. 

1614.—- “ Poma will vtmfc flvo hinidred 
cloths and one tbtmsaml korsovM. Ag&m 
colourH, iK3r annum *' — IhuL h. *2*17.1 

AGAB-AO-AE, s. The Malay name 
of a kind of soa-weed (Hnhsrocim'nM 
liGhenoldes)n It is succuhnit wrien iMiilod 
to a jelly ; and is used hy the C^ltinest* 
with birdsnest (g.v.) in soup. They also 
employ it as a glue, and apply it to 
silk and pai>er intended to he trans- 
parent. It grows on the shores of tlie 
Malay Island and is tnueli ex|Kirt.ed 
to Oniim. — (See Orawftird^ Ind, 

ArcA, and Milbum^ iu 304), 

AaBATJN* fl. A hybrid H. wonJ 
from andP, in iiiiitation 

of ptk-ddTt^ kalcm-ddn^ shama^n (*spit- 
toon, wncase. candlestick *), It means 
a Binall vessel for holding fire to light 
a cheroot. 

AG-G'ABI, s. H. ‘Fire carriage.* 
In native use for a railway train. 
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AGHTN-BOAT, s A hybrid word 
for a steamer, from H agan^ ‘fire,’ 
aiid Eng hoat. In Bombay is 

used 

1853 — “ . . Agin boat.” — Oalfield, 

1 84 

[ A JNAS, s Ar. plur of * goods, 

merchandise, croj>s,^ etc Among the 
Moguls it was used in the special sense 
of i>ay in kind, not in cash J 

[c 1665 — “It (their pay) la, however, of a 
diftorent kind, and not thought ao honour- 
able, but the Jtoiizindtirs are not subject, 
like the Mamehdars (Munsubdar) to the 
Agenas , that is to say, are not bound to 
take, at a valuation, carpets, and other 
pieces of furniture, that have been used in 
the King’s palace, and on which an un- 
reasonable value is sometimes set ” — Bernier 
(ed QonstaUe), 216-6.] 

AK, s. H. ok and arh^ in Sindi ith 
the prevalent name of the madcLr 
(MUDDAE) in Central and Western 
India. It IS said to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) in Sind, 
that Akhar was so called after the ct/c, 
horn lus Inrth in the desert [Ives 
(488) calls it Ogg ] Tin* word ax>pears 
in the following XJopular rhyme quoted 
by Tod {EajiiMan^ i. 669) — 

Ak-rii jhopra, 

Phok-ra bar, 

Bajra-rffi rotl, 

Mot’h-ril dal : 

Dokho llaja tori Marwar 

i For houses hurdles of madWr, 
i\)r hedges heaps of withered thorn, 
Millet for broad, horse-peas for pulse 
Huch IS thy kingdom, Baja of MarwSr 1) 

AKALEE, or Nihang (‘the naked 
one’), s. A member of a body of 
jKealots among the Sikhs, who take 
this name ‘from being worshijipers 
of Him who is without time, eternal’ 
(Wilaon). Skt a privative, and kdL 
‘time.’ The Akalis may be regarded 
as the Wahabis of Sikhism. ThejJ- 
claim their body to have been insti- 
tuted by Guru Govind himself, but 
this IS very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
view of the order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world ; the founders of the Sikh 
doctrine rejecting the inert asceticism 
of the Hindu sects. The Akalis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern- 
ment, and acted as the censors of the 
Sikh community in every rank. Bun- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


to control Since the annexation of 
the Panjab, however, they have ceased 
to give trouble The Akalee is dis- 
tinguished by blue clothing and steel 
armlets Many of them also used to 
carry several steel cJiakras (CHXJCKER) 
encircling their turbans [See Ihhetson^ 
Panjah Bthnog , 286 ; Maclagan^ in 
Panjah Census Eep , 1891, i 166 ] 

1832 — “We received a message from 
the Acah who had sot fire to the village 
. . •These fanatics of the Seik creed 

acknowledge no superior, and the ruler of 
the country can only moderate thoxr frenzy 
by intrigues and bribery They go about 
everywhere with naked swords, and lavish 
their abuse on the nobles as well as the 
peaceable subjects . They have on 
several occasions attempted the life of Run- 
jeet Singh ” — Burnes, Tramls^ ii 10-11 

1840 — “The Akalis being summoned to 
surrender, rociuoatod a conference with one 
of the attacking party The young Khan 
bravely went forward, and was straightway 
shot through the head ” — Mrs Mackenzie, 
Storms and Sunshine, i 116 

AKYAB, n p The European name 
of the seat of administintion of the 
British province of Arakan, which is 
also a port exporting rice largely to 
Eurox>e The name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burme*se 
lace), who call the town 
‘ Crowd (m (*onseiiueniie of) War ’ 
This indicates how thesettlejnent came 
to be formed in 1826, by the fact of the 
British force encamping on the plain 
there, which was found to be healthun 
than the site of tlie ancient cwipital of 
the kingdom of Arakan, up the valley 
of the Arakan or Kaladyne R. The 
name AkyATj had been ap^ilied, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, to a neigh- 
bouring village, where there stands, 
about miles from the present town, 
a pagoda covering an alleged relique of 
Gautama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
of which pagoda, taken from the 
description of relique, is Au>4cyant-d(x^u^ 
and of this Akyab was probably a 
corruption The present town and 
cantonment occupy land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the pagoda stands must have 
stood on the snore at no distant datcu 
as appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1836. The village 
adjoining the pagoda must then have 
stood at the mouth of the Axahan B,, 
which was much frequented by the 
Portuguese and the CImtagemg people 
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ill the leth and 17th centuries, and 
thus probably became known to them 
by a name taken from the Pagoda — 
(From a note by Str Arthur Phayre.) 
[Col Temple writes — “The only deri- 
vation which strikes me as plausible, is 
from the A^attaw Phaya, near which, 
on the island of Sittw6, a Cantonment 
was formed after the first Burmese war, 
on the abandonment of Mrohauiig oi* 
Arakan town in 1825, on account of 
sickness among the troops st^Ttioned 
there. The word Agyattaw is spelt 
Akhyap-taw, whence jprobably the 
modern name”] 

[1826 — ‘^Tt (tlie despatch) at length 
arrived this day (3rd Dec 1826), having 
taken two months in all to reach ns, of 
which forty-five days were spent in the 
route from Akyab in Araean.’^ — CQatvfurd, 
Ava, 289 J ; 

ALA-BliAZE PANT, s This name 
IS given in the Bomlmy Presidency to 
a tinned-copper stew-pan, hanng a 
cover, and staples foi straps, which is 
carried on the maich by Europeau 
soldiers, for the purpose of cooking 
in, and eating out of Out on picnics 
a larger kma is frequently used, and 
kept continually going, as a kind of 
pot-au-feu [It has been suggested tliat 
the word may be a corr of some French 
or Port term — Fr Irau&r^ Port hrm- 
ezro^ ‘a fire-pan,' bram^ ‘hot coals.'] 

AIiBAOOBB, 8 A kind of rather 
large sea-fish, of the Tunny genus 
{Thynnus albacorcc, Lowe, perhaps the 
same as Thynnus macropterus^ ^^ay) j 
from the Port albaccr or albecora 
The quotations from Ovington and 
Grose oelow refer it to albo, but the 
word iSy from its form, almost certainly 
Arabic, though Dozy says he has not 
found the word in this sense in Arabic 
dictionaries, which are very defective 
m the names of fishes (p 61), The 
word alhacora in Bp. is applied to a 
lan^e early kind * " - 


Ijaurence to the inamo, wo had oxooodnig 
great atoi^e of BonitoM and Albooores/’- - 
Bar&erj n, 592. 

1696 — **Wo mot hkowiso with shuals *»f 
Albicores (so caird from a pioco (of whito 
Flesh that sticks to thoir Heart) and with 
multitudes of Bonottoos, wdiioh arc naTiiotl 
from thoir Goodness anti Kxcollonro foi 
eating, so that sometimes ft»r more than 
twenty Days the whole Ship’s < *mnpanv 
have feasted on those curious fish thnag 
ton^ p 48 

c 1760.— “Tho Albacore is anothoi hsh 
of much tho same kiiul as ihu . 

from 60 to 90 pounds weight and upwanl. 
Tho name of this fish too is tiiken from tho 
PortnguoMe, importing its white c»4our.” 
— (jfwse, 1 5. 

ALBATBOSS, h* The groat .ntsi- 
bird {I)%omedea exulmis^ fi ), from tho 
Port. aleatra&, to winch tho inrniH ii.stsi 
by Hawkins and Dainpior, and h\ 
Flacourt (according to Maroc! Do\i«‘*) 
[Aicfrfrm ‘in thin 


A Ibac^a. [The N,E JD. derives it from 
Ar al-buhr^ ‘a young camel, a heifer' 
whence Port oacoro, ‘a young pig.' 
Also see Gray s note on Pyrard^ i. 0.'] 
1679— ‘ These (flying fish) have two ene- 
mies, the onem the sea, the other in the aire. 
In the sea the fish which is called Albooore, 
^ big as a salmon Ooa, Im T, 

Stroms, in EakL ii. 683 ^ ^ 

1592. — our passage over from S. 


closely approacli. 
sense altered to a/S?-, r/Mr-, nUrntrotm 
(perhaps with etyniol<»gienl rofon^tico 
to alhus^ “white,'' tho a) bat runs heiitg 
white, while the aUatms was Idaek.j 
N.EJJK sv.] Th€» Port, worti pro 
perly means *a pelican,' A roforonco 
to the latter word in emr (Jlnssary 
will show another curious titim4p|i!ica« 
tion. Devic states that almtruz ifi 
Port means ‘the hucket of n Porshift 
wheel,' * reiiresenti tig tho Ar. 
which is from KdBof. !!*» sup- 

poses that the jadican may have gi»t 
this name in the same way that it 
IS called in ordinary Ar. ‘a 

water-carrier.' It has Iwn immU^d 
out by Dr Murray, that tho mimirtm 
of some of the earlier voyagem, 
of Davis below, is not the 
but the Man-of-War (or Frigate) Bird 
(Pregatt^fS aquilnis). Hawkins, at 
187 of the work quoted, deecribea, with- 
out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the modem albafcroes. In the quota- 
tion from Moequet again, is 

applied to sonm smaller sea-hird. TOe 
passage tom Shelvooke is that which 
subsisted to Coleridge “The Andbnt 
Manner, 


1664^*‘ The we ankeml 



Portugals eaU^ f7r 

that causa gave the said 

(BtaTsoiK 


poTO Of the noHa or Persian whaeL 


IMSOCMRta 
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1593 — ‘‘The dolphins and bomtoes are 
the houndes, and the alcatr^xces the 
hawkea, and the flying fishes ijie game ” 
162 

1604 — “The other foule called Alcatrarzi 
IS , 1 , kind of Hawke that liueth by fishing. 
For when the Bonitos or Dolphines doe chase 
the flying fish vnder the water . . this 

Alcatrarzi flyoth after them like a Hawke 
nftor a Partridge ” — Dams (Hak Soc ), 168, 

c. 1608-10 — “Alcatraz sont potis oiseaux 
ainai comme estoiii neaiix Voy- 

ayes, 226 

1672. — “We met with those feathered 
Harbzngera of the Oapo Alhetrosses 

they hauo jjreat Bodies, yet not x‘>ro- 
portionato to their Wings, which mote out 
twice their length ** — Erye^, 12 

1690 —“They have sovoial other Signs, 
whereby to know when they are near it, 
by the Sea Fowl they meet at Sea, 
especially the Algatrosses, a very large 
long- winged Bird.” — Damipier, i. 681. 

1719 — “ We had not had the sight of one 
hsh of any kind, since we were come South- 
ward of the Straights of Le Mavt, nor one 
sea-bird, except a disconsolate black dALhl- 
tross, who accompanied us for several days, 
bovenng about us as if ho had lost himself, 
till (my second Caiitain) observing, 

in ono of his melancholy fits, that this bird 
was always hovering near us, imagin’d from 
his colour, that it might bo some ill omen. 
. . But bo that as it would, ho after some 

fruitless attempts, at length shot the 
Albitrosfl, not doubting (perhaps) that wo 
should have a fair wind after it. . . — 

i^/t>elvocke*s Voyaye, 72, 73 

1740 a vast variety of sea-fowl, 

amongst which the most remarkable are 
the Pmyuins, they are in size and shape 
like a gotjso, but instead of wings they have 
short stumps like fins , . . their bills are 

narrow like those of an Alhltross, and they 
stand and walk in an erect posture. From 
this and their white bellies, i!^r John Ear- 
borough has whimfiloally likened them to 
little children standing up in white aprons ’* 
— Anson*s Voyage, 9th od. (1756), p. 68. 

1764.— “An albatrose, a sea-fowl, was 
shot off the Cape of Good Hope, which 
measured 17i feet from wing to wing ” — 
I'OeS, 6 

1808— 

“ At length did cross an Albatross ; 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in Ck>d’s name.” 

The AnoietU ManSnsr. 

0. 1861,— 

“Sou vent pour s^amuaer, lea hommes 
d’^uipage 

Prennent am all!Mitro0, vastes oiseaux dee 
mers, 

Qui suivent, indolents oompagnottS de 

Xie nav^’glissant sur las amirfl#** 


ALOATIF, s This word for ‘ a 
carpet’ was much used in India in 
I the 16th century, and is treated by 
I some travellers as an Indian word. 
It IS not however of Indian origin, 

I Imt IS an Arabic word (katlf, ‘a carpet 
! with long pile’) introduced into Por- 
tugal through the Mooi*s 

c 1640 — “There came aboard of Antonio 
eie Fana more than 60 hatefs, and halloons, 
and ^^mnchmts (ti q v ) with awnings and 
flags <rf silk, and rich aleatifas ” — P%nto, 
ch Ixviii (ong ). 

1660 — “The whole tent was cut in a 
variety of arabesquo.s, inlaid with coloured 
silk, and was carpeted with rich aleatifas ” 
— Tentetro, Itin , c xvii, 

1578 — “The windows of the streets by 
which the Viceroy passes shall be hung with 
carpets (aloatifadas), and the doors deco- 
rated with branches, and the whole adorned 
as richly tis possible. ” — .. 1 ; chi*p Port Or%e^ t , 
fasoic 11 225. 

[1598 — “Great store of noh Tapestne, 
which are called aloatififas.” — L%%schot&n, 
Hak Soo 1 . 47 ] 

1608-10 — “Quand ©lies vont h TEghse on 
les porte en palanquin . . . le dedans est 

d’vn grand tapis de Perse, qu’ils appellent 
Alcatif . — Pyiatd,n 62 ; [Hak. Soc 
11 102 ]. 

1648 — , . . many silk stuffs, such as 

satin, contonqs (Cuttanee) attelap (road 
atfe/as), alegrie ornijs [H ‘A 

woman’s shoot ’] of gold and silk for women’s 
wear, gold alacatijven . , — Van 

Tioist, 50. 

1726 — “They know nought of chairs or 
tables. The small folks eat on a mat, and 
the nch on an Aloatlef, or carpe^ sitting 
with thoir feet under them, like our Tailors.” 
— Valmtign, v. Choroni, 66, 

AIiCOBAKAS, s. What word does 
Herbert aim at in the following ? [The 
Stanf. Diet, regards this as quite dis- 
tinct from Aicordn, the Koran, or 
sacred hook of Mohammedans (for 
which see K.E.D, sv,), and su^ests 
Al-qoriZn,* the horns,’ or al-grirdn^ the 
vertices ’J 

1666 — “Some (mosques) have their 
Alooxana’s high, slender, round steeples 
or towers, most of which are terrassed near 
the top, like the Standard in Clheapfidde, Mt 
twice the height.” — Merheri, tSl 

ed. 164. 

ALCOVE, s, This 
comes to us through the 
and Fr akeme (pm Wt. 

Ar. Ifcibotd. 

of tent (so m 

and tbsii A or 

receaa An « immcmxAa oon- 
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striiction at Palermo is still known 
as La Cktiba^ and another, a domed 
tomlb, as La Oubola Whatever be the 
true formation of the last word, it 
seems to have given us, through the 
Italian, Gupola [iJ^ot so in N JS D"] 

1738 — '‘Cubha, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of [Adjutant.] — 

Shawls Travels, ©d 1757, p 40. 

r 

ALBEA, s A village ; also a villa 
Port from the Ar aLdwCa, ‘ a f?frm or 
villa ’ Bluteau explains it as ‘ Povogtlo 
menor que lugar’ Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the Ar 
word ‘ An estate consisting of land or 
of land and a house, land yield- 

ing a revenue ’ The word forms pai*t 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in Spam and Portugal 

1547 — ''The Governor (of Ba^aem) Dom 
JoSo de Castro, has given and gives many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu- 
guese who served and were wounded at the 
fortress of Dio, and to others of long services 

. ” — BmUJijo Botelho, Gartas 3 

[1609 — "Aldeas in the Country *’ — 
vers, Letters, i 26 ] 

1673 — "Here in a swoot Air, stfsod 
a Magnificent Rural Church , in tho way to 
which, and indeed all up and down thn 
Island, ar© pleasant Aldeas, or villages and 
hamlets that , swarm with people ” — 
Valewt^rt, v {Malahar), 11 

1753 — "Los pnncipales de oes qu'on ap- 
pelle Ald4es (term© quo les Portngals ont 
mis en usage dans ITnde) autour do Pou- 
dichSn ©t <^ns sa dependanco sont . . •” — 
DAnmlle, Miclmraissemms, 122. 

1780 — "The Coast between those is filled 
with Aldees, or villages of tho Indians.”— 
Xhmn, iV D%iectory, 6th ed , 110. 

1782 — "H y a auasi (juelques Ald4es con- 
siderables, telles que Navar et Portenove, 
qui appartiennent aux Princes du pays.”*— 
Sonnerat, Veyaye, i. 37 

ALEPPEE, n,p* On the coast of 
Travancor© ; properly Alappuli. rMal. 
alcmpus^a, ‘the broad river’ — (Mad. 
Aam Man. Gloss s v )] 

[ALFANDIOA, s. A custom-house 
ana resort for foreign merchants m an 
oriental port The word comes through 
the Port, alfandega. Span fundago, Ital 
fondaco, fondeque or fond%qvs, from 
Ar ahfunduk, ‘ the inn,’ and this from 
Gk ^(xvSoKelov or Travdoxstov, ‘ a pilgrim’s 
hospice 

[e 1610. — ' ‘The conveyance of them thence 
^ the alfaudigue.”— Pymrd della Valle, 
Hak. Soo 1 361 ] ’ 


[1615 — "The hidgoof the Alfandioaeame 
to invito me ‘aSV/ 7*. Iiot\ /•Jmhtfsst/, Httlv- 
Soc 1 72 ]ti 

[1615 — "That tho gooih nf the Mn^hsh 
may be freely landed after di'^p.drh in iho 
Alfandiga ” — Ltftns^ iv | 

ALOTADA, 11 ]> Tlio name nf ,i 
reef near the taitraiire to ila* !?assi*iu 
branch of tho Irawadi H, on wbndi ,i 
imlendid lighthoUHo was citMiod b\ 
dapt Alex. JFrascr (ntnv i4iout.4 Som-ral 
Fraser, OB ) ot Mu* Kngnn‘«*ns 
66 Sou some remarks HIM I <|notatu»ns 
under NEGBAIS 

ALJOFAR, M Port. \MM.d.|iuair 
Colmrruvias says it is fiom Ar nl 
jauhar, ‘juwul,’ 

1401.— "Anil Irotn thu^e ba/niH ri i*f 

iHsno certain gjites into <*ert un whore 

they soil manv things such iih ulMfh** **t f-ilk 
and cotton, and .vi/o/rrAs and ^rnart, and 
silk, and pearl (alxofar)/' ^ 1js\m 

(comp Mttrkhtun, »H1) 

1508 "Thoayofar and pearls that (>M„r 
Majesty) oriters me to send vou I *annMf 
have us they have ihetn in and in 

Caillo, whicn are tho Mnnrcrs of thuni \ 
would buy them with iii> blornh and with 
my money, which I have onl> from y»air 
giving. The Hi naljafts {si tta fat /tt <»K porctlaiit 
vasoH (mrcellanas), and watvs of that sort 
are further off, if for m> sms I stay hoiu 
longer 1 will ondoavoiir to get tner> thing. 
Tho slave girls that you orihir fnu to woiil 
you must be taken from |»n/4’s,^ f»»r I fie 
heathen women of this country arc fdaok, 
and are mistroHses in overyisHly i»y the time 
they are ton years old."- I^throfthr Vu>rr**y 
/>. ymnaiaa) d\ I Ittirida f** tJir in t Wrrft, 

1. 908-9. 

[1665. —"Am it (the idol) was t*si defortuod, 
they made hantis for it of tho small fmirh 
which we call by the outioo.*" 

Taver flier, ed. Ball, ii. 228.] 

ALLAHABAD, ti.p. Tlita mutv, 
which was given in the tuitu <»f Akl»fir 
to the old Hindu Frayilg nr 
(PBAAG) has been subjuctisd to n variety 
of corrupt pronunciationii, Initii Etini- 
pean and native. I£iahdik$» is a imt 
uncommon native form,, rnnvertm! 
by Europeans into Hsdabm^ and fuTth**v 
by English sdldiers formerly into Ish 
ty ha^. And the lUiabad^ which wo 
find m the Hastinfi^ charges, survives 
in the Elheabad stillheanl oecasionally , 

* Quew, f^m captured veiiMits ocmtiiJsIfig 
foreign (non-lndlan) women? The wowfte ere m 
follows \**A» esfsravat qm me die ma the mmae. 
tom^ee de yreeim, (jyte a$ GmHm Ernies Sirm iilo 
pretas, e emimbas do mundo oomo ehee^ a dm 
annos.** 
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e 1666 — “La, Province de Halabas s*ap- 
pelloit autrefois Purop (Poorub) ” — Thevcmot^ 

V 197 

[ ,, “Elabas (where tSe Gemna 

(Jimma) falls into the Ganges *’ — 

(ed Gonstahle)^ p. 36 ] 

1726 — “This exceptionally great nvci 
(Ganges) . comes so far from the N 
to the S . and so further to the city 

Halabas ” — ValenUjn 

1753 — “Mais ce qui interosao davantago 
dans la position de Helabas, c*ost d’y 
letrouver cello de I’ancionno Pahhothta 
Aucune villo do ITndo no paroit <5galor Pali- 
hothi a ou Pahmhothi a, dans VAntuiuit^ 

C^’ost satisfairo uno curiosit<5 gdographiquo 
bien placdo, quo do retrouvei remplacomont 
d’uno villo de cotto consideration mais j*ai 
lieu de cioire qu’il faut employer qtiolquo 
critique, dans Uexamen dos on constancos quo 
rAntKpiitd a fourni sur oo point Jo 

hins done porsuadd, qu’il no faut point cher- 
choi d’autro onii>lacomout h Pahbothra quo 
colui do la villo d’Helabas . . *’ — J^An- 
Tiffe, /tlGlaircissfirnfm, pp 63-55 

(Horo D’Anvillo is m error But see 
Honnoirs Memoi), pp. 60-54, which clearly 
identifies Pahbothra with Patna ) 

1786 — “ . . an attack and invasion of 

tho^Kohillaa . which novortholoss tho 

said Warren Hastings undertook at tho very 
time whon, undor tho protetico of tho diffi- 
culty of dofonding (Jorah and llliabad, ho 
sold those provnuos to Hnjah Dowla.’* — 
Articles oj Vha)gi\ A:c , in Buih>, vi, 577 

,, “You will SCO in tho letters from 
tho Board a plan for obtaining Illa- 

bad from tho Vi/>ior, to which ho had spmt 
enough to niako a successful rosistaiico.” — 
(hnmoallis, i Sd!38. 


described as Lacha {Francbs^ Mon on 
Gotton, p 8) It appears in one ot 
the trade lists (see PIECE-GOODS') as 
Elatches ] ^ 


e 1590 — “The improvement is visible 
secondly in the Sahd Alnhnhff also 
called Taihddrs . i 91 (Bloch- 

mann aiys Alchah or A Idchah, any kind 
of corded stuff Ta^hddi moans corded ”) 

[1612 — “Hold the Allesas at 60 Rs — 
s, Letfr) s, i 205 ] 


loio mo jyaooo bestowed upon him 
850 Mcwwodies, 10 fine Baftas, 30 Toobnles 
and 30 AUizaes ’* — JJowton, in Puocfias, i 
504. Topse%les are Tafyilah {a stuff fr mi 
Mecca) *^-^Ain, i 93 [See AD ATI, PIECE- 
GOODS] 

1615 — “ 1 pec alleia of 30 Its . . — 

OocLs*s JJiat y, 1 64 


1648 — See Van. Twvbt above, under AT- 
CATIP And 1673, see P"7 ya under ATLAS 
1653 — “ Alaias ( Alajaa) ost vn mot Tndion, 
qui sigmfio des toilos do cotton ©t de soye 
moslde de plusiours couleurs ” — I)e la Boul- 
(aye-le-Ooux^ ed 1667, p 632 

[e. 1666.— “ Alachas, or silk stuffs inter- 
woven with gold and silver " — Berme) (ed. 
ComtaUe), p 120-21 ] 

1690 — “Tt (Suratt) is ronown'd 
both for rich Bilks, such as Atlassea, Out- 
tanees, Soosoya, Oulgars, AUajars ** 

— Ovinqfoii, 218 

1712 — “An Alle j ah petticoat strip© d 
with groon and gold and white *’ — Advert, 
in Hpeefato'), cited in Malcolm, Arieodotes^ 


1726 — “Gold and silver Allegias." — 
Valent ijn iv 146 


ALLEJA, H This aiqu'ars to lx* a 
Htuff' from Turkestau called (Turk!) 
alchah, alajah, or al&chah. It as 
thus dma’ihed “a silk cloth 5 yards 
long, which has a sort of wavy line 
])attern running m the length on either 
side” {Baden^PoweWs Punjab Hand- 
booh, 66). [Platts in his Huid. Diet, 
gives ‘‘a kind of cloth woven of 

silk and thread so as to present the 
ajipcarance of eardammus 
But this IS evidently a folk etyiuolo^. 
Yusuf All {Mon. on Bilh Fahnca, 85) 
accepts the derivation from Alcha or 
Aldcha, and says it was probably intro 
duced by the Moguls, and has historical 
associations with Agra, where alone in 
the N W.P. it is manufactured. ‘'This 
fabric differs from the Doriya in having 
a substantial texture, whereas the 
Doriya is generally flimsy. The 
colours are generally red, or bluiah-red, 
with white stripes” In some of the 
western Districts of the Paiyab various 
kinds of fancy cotton goods are 


1813 — “Allaohas (pieooH to the ton) 
1200 ” — M'llburn, ii 221 

1885. — “Tho cloth from which these 
pyjamas are made (m BwSt) is known as 
ALacha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own housos, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk being let in with the cotton , the silk m 
well as tho cotton is brought from Peshawur 
and spun at homo," — M*Mair*s Report cen 
iCxplorationa, p. 6. 

ALLIGiATOiE, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
apparently in origin a corruption, im- 
ported from S. America, of the Spanish 
el or al lagarto (from Lat. kteerta), ‘a 
lizard.' The “ Summary of the Western 
Indies” by Pietro Martire d'Angheria„ 
as given m Ramusio, recounting the 
last voyage of Columbus, says that, in a 
certain river, “they sometimes en- 
countered those croeodiles wMdh they 
call Lagarti; these make away when 
they see the Ohristlam and in making 
away they leave heWim them an odour 
more fragrant than musk.” (Bern. ili. 
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f 17v ) Oviedo, on another page of 
the same volume, calls them “ fiagarti 
o dragoni ” (f 62) 

Bluteau ^ves ‘‘Lagarto, Grocodzlo’^ 
and adds In the Oriente Conmnstado 
(Part I, f 823) you will lind a descrip- 
tion of the Crocodile under the name 
of Lagarto ” 

One often, in Anglo-Indian conversa- 
tion, used to meet with the endeavoiiy. 
to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Grocod^e and 
Alligator, but this, like other applica- 
tions of popular and general terms to 
mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘panther, 
leopard/ ‘camel, dromedary,^ ‘attorney^ 
solicitor/ and so forth Tlie two kinds 
of Gangetic crocodile were known to 
Aelian (c 250 ad), who writes “ It 
(the Ganges) breeds two kinds of 
crocodiles , one of these is not at all 
hurtful, while the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of flesli , and 
these have a horny prominence on the 
top of the nostril These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers , for those convicted of the 
greatest crimes are cast to them ; and 
they require no executioner 

1493 — a small adjacent island . . . 
our men saw an enormous kind of Ussard 
(lagarto muy gmnde), which they said was 
as large round as a calf, and with a tail as 
long as a lance . but bulky as it was, 
it got into the sea, so that they could not 
catch it ” — Zeitei of Dr, Qhanca, in 
Zet^s of Columbus by Major, Hak. Hm. 
2nd ed , 43 

1539,— ‘‘ All along this Bivor, that was not 
very broad, there were a number of Lizards 
(lagartos), which might more properly be 
^led Serpents .... with scales upon their 
backs, and mouths two fcx>t wide . . . , 
there be of them that will sometimes get 
, and overturn it 
with their tails, swallowing up the men 
wlmle, without dismemb«n^ of them.”— - 
Dmo, m Oogan’s tr, 17 (mg. cap; xiv.). 

1552.— . , aqualac animals such ae 
• ’ • gimt lizards (lagartoa), which 

W oxKJoaaM of 
the Nile.”— L in. 8. 

1568. — ®*In this River we killed a mon- 
strous Lagarto, or Crocodile ... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hofl^e* 
.... — ./o6 in JIM. lii 6807^ 

1579 _<«-We found hero many good 
commodities . besides al^gortoes, 
munokeyes, and the like.” — Drc^ Wwlk 
JSnccmpass^, Hak Soc 112. ^ 

1591 — this place I have seen verv 

g reat water alwartos (which w© call in 
fUglish crocodiles), seven yards long.” 


MasUi AuiOHie Knidt^ m i*tfuJous. n 
1228 

1693 — **In this Rivor (of (luayaqinll) and 
all the Rivers of this Cnjist, arc ahnii 

dance of Alagartoes .... porsfiiiMof credit 
have oortifiod to ino that as sniaJl tishon m 
other Rivers alxaind in sconks, mo tha 

Alagmtot^^ in this ” iiieJiaitt 

Hawkins^ m iv. 1 100 

c. 1593 — 

** And in hxs neoiiy whop a toi towo hnn^, 

An alligator stuff’d, und oHicr sknis 
Of ill-Hhaped fiahos. , *' 

d t. 

1.595 —‘‘VjMUi this rivci flicn* ware 

store of fowJo fiat for liigartoa ii 

exceeded, ftir there were thon^uids of t!»os,^ 
vgly sorpontH ; mid the peopk* <-,iih*d d fm* 
the abuntlanco of them, the riuer of Xdkgar 
tos in their language ” tiahtgh. P/ttfh'i 
coreriii of (Jutaim^ in IZtkf. W 137 
1696. — “Onco ho would iuhvN fi< final i 
rat to bo (tuimuf tatumtfr .... iMSunsi* 
she oato and griawd his IwKikit*-' . , . \rid 
the more to oon^rnio it, Ihu>uu*«o *ni»fut ona 
langht at him .... the nest rat lio ^, 1 ^/ 0 ! 
<ni hee made an anatonne of. amt road .1 
lecture of 3 dayuK long tip<ui evi^no artm* 
or muackle, and after hanged luu o\iir hiM 
head m hts atudie in attaid *»f nni atHitht^ 
oario’s cr<K‘«dilo or' d ride AJllIgmtur.'’ T. 
JSlashs^s you to iSajfraw Wit Mr, t,* 

Repr. in J. Payne (Collier’s .Ifuc. 
p 72. 

1610.— ‘‘ThoHo Hlacken . . . tohl tii« tlio 
River WttH full of Aliftttw, and if I mm nuy 
must fight with him, else he wonkt Idlt 
me. — />. in Purohits^ L *M4. 

1613.—** . , nmiM n\afite .... tKir 

distancia de 2 tc^oas, ostfi o fctriiif»H«* ryt» de 
de Imgfurthos o cnKSHlilkw/* f/,* 
dtnhft do iihred^^ 10 . 

1678. -*‘1^0 River was full .»r Alintors 

in the Wiin 

in the Mud on the River's side.^ fi5. 

oleautng a veiwtel , , , . 
and had Stages fitted Tar tny People t 4 i 
stand on . ... and we were plngutNi with 
five or six Allegatoim, which want^ to Iso 
on the Stage. ”—d. linmUitm, li. S3S. 

1761.- 

“ */««: • Htimm 

(Whence Traffic pours her lirntnties on 
xnanKind) 

Biwad would akmc |>i:*ss«es.** 

Bk. H. 

Iwtve hUlen vietimii to these 

of •• Th* fniit 

given is an entmvi^t, and Suit ^ 
avocato or awgato a mow 
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corruption of aguacate or ahuacatl (see 
belo^, which appears to have been the 
native name in Central Amearica, still 
surviving there The Quichua name is 
palta, which is used as well as aguacate' 
by Oieza de Leon, and also by Joseph 
de Acosta Grainger (Sugarcane, Bk 
I ) calls it “ rich sdbhaca” which he 
says IS “the Indian name of theai;oca<o, 
avocado, amgato, or as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator pear. The 
Spaniards in S- America call it Aguacate, 
and under that name it is described by 
Ulloa.” In French it is called avocat. 
The praise which Grainger, as quoted 
below, “liberally bestows” on this 
fruit, IS, if we liught judge from the 
specimens occasionally met with in 
India, absurd. With liberal pepper 
and salt there may be a remote sugges- 
tion of marrow • but that is all 
Indeed it is hardly a fruit in the 
ordinary sense Its common sea name 
of ‘midshipman’s butter’ [or ‘sub- 
altern’s butter’] IS suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalised 
throughout the W Indies and E 
coasts of tropical S America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Eastern world 
18 comparatively recent , not older 
than the middle of 18th century. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
come long before. 


1532-f)0 — -“There are other frmtH belong- 
ing to the country, such as fragrant pines 
and plantains, many excellent gumm, 
myrnuos, aguacates, and other fruits.” — 
Qiem de Leon, 16. 


1608 — “The PaUa is a great tree, and 
carries a faire leafe, which hath a frmte like 
to great peares , within it hath a great 
stone, and all the rest is soft meate, so as 
when they are full npe, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a aehoate taste ,” — Joseph 
de Acosta, 250, 


o. 1660.— 

*“ The ^Lmaoat no less is Vmtts B^riend 
(To Indies Venus Conquest doth ex- 
tend) 

A fimrant Leaf the Aguaoata bears ; 

Her Fruit in fashion of an Egg appears, 
With such a white and spermy Juice it 
swells 

As represents mdist Lifers first Prin- 
ciples.” 

Cowley, Of Mamies, v. 


1680,— “This Tavoga is an exceeding 
pleasant Island, abouudiz^ in aU WAnxyer 
of fruits, such as Pfeae-apples . , , , 
oatoB, Pears, ta 

JOampisf*, iv. 


1685 — “The Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees , and the Frmt as 
big as a large Lemon . . The Substance 
in the inside is green, or a little yellowish, 
and soft as Butter . . ” — Dampier, i 203 

1736 — “ Avogato, Baum This fruit 

itself has no taste, but when imxt with 
sugar and lemon juice gives a wholesome 
and tasty flavour.” — Zeidlefs Lexicon, s.v 

1761 .— 

And thou green avocato, charm of sense, 

Thy ripen’d marrow liberally bestows’t ” 
Grainger, Bk I. 

1830 — “The avocada, with its Brob- 
dignag pear, as large as a purser’s lantern ” 
— Tom Onngle, ed 1863, 40 

[1861. — “There is a well-known West 
Indian faniit which we call an avocado oi* 
albgator pear ” — Tylor, Anahuac, 227 ] 

1870 — “The aguacate or Alligator 
pear.” — Sguzei, Honduras, 142 

1873 — “Thus the fruit of the Pet sea 
grcdissima was called Ahucatr by the 
ancient Mexicans , the Spaniards corrupted 
it to avocado, and our sailors still farther to 
‘ Alligator pears.* ” — Beifs LTicm agua, 107. 


[ALLYGOLE, ALIGHOI., ALLY- 
GOOL, ALLEBGOLE, s. H — P. 

‘ ahgol, from ‘ lofty, excellent,’ Skt. 

gola, a troop , a nondescript word used 
for “irregular foot in tlie Maratlia 
service, without discipline or regular 
anas According to some they are so 
named from charging in a dense mass 
and invoking ’All, tiie son-iu-law of 
Mohammed, hcmg chiefly Moham- 
medans.” — ( Wilson , ) 

1796. — “The Nezibs (Nujeeb) are match - 
lockmon, and according to their different 
oasts aie called AUegolea or Rohillas , they 
are indifferently formed of high -cast Hindoos 
and Musselmans, armed with the country 
Bandook (bimdook), to which the ingenuity 
of Be Boigne had added a Bayonet ” — 
W. H, Tone, A Letter' on the Marada People, 

p, 60. 

1804. — “ Alleegole, A sort of chosen light 
infantry of the Rohilla Patans. sometimes 
the term am>ears to b© applied to troops 
supposed to be used generally for desper»&e 
service.” — Frasar, Mdiiaty M&mo&s of 
Skinner, ii. 71 note, 76, 7Q. 

1817. — “The AUygooXs answer neJirly 
the same description. — Blacker, Mem* 
Operations in LrCdva, p 22.] 

ALMADL^ s. Thta m a 
introduced into Portugues# 
Moorish Ar. aUma^dma* it 

means ‘a raft’ (see JOm^, 11^ it 

IS j^nerally used Tby on 

tmm lor a m w imXl 
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1514. — **E viato cho non veniva nessuno 
anibaseiata, solo voma molte abadie, ciob 
barche, a vondorci galhno . . ” — Ghov, da, 
m Archiv Stor Ital , p 59 

[1639. — See quotation from Pinto under 

ALLiaATOR 

e KHO — “Light vossols which they call 
almadia ” — Pyrard drUa VaBc, Hak. Soc. 
1 122 , ami also kgo under DONEY.] 

1644 — “Hiima Almadia pera service do 
thto Baliiarte, com seia marinhoiroa q\€j 
csida hum ven-ao hum x(orafi)“® por mos 
. x» 72 ” — Expenses of I)m^ Jiocano 

(Sloane MSS. 197, fol 175). 

ALMANACK, h On this didicult, 
word see Dozy’s Oosterlnigen and 
N E.D, In a pass^ige <inoted by 
Ensebnis from P<n*])liyry {Praty. 
Evangel t. iii. ed Oaistord) then* is 
inention of Egypt.iau eahnidars called 
Also in the Pocabidar 
Arauigo of Pe<lro de Ah‘ala (1 505) the 
Ar. Mandh is given as tlie e<[iuvaleiit» of 
the Span. almana<3[ue, whic*h seems to 
show that t.hc Sj). Arabs did nsi* 
Ttmndhhm the sense ns [lined, probably 
having adopted it from the Egyptian, 
and having assumed the initial al to he 
their own aitkle. 

ALMYBA, B H. almdvL A ward- 
robe, chest of drawers, or like piece of 
(closed) furniture. The word is in 
general use, by masters and servants 
lu Anglo-Indian households, in both 
N, and S. India It has come to us 
from the Port almario, hut it is the 
same word as Pr. armoire^ Old E. 
ambry [for which see NJC.D.'] &e., and 
Sc, avmry^f ftrginating in t.he Lat.. 
armarium,, or -n«, whieli occurs also 
in L. Or. as ^pfiap^, dpjut,dpt.ov 

o, B.o. 200. — “ Hoc Ofit ((iiod oHm clan- 
culum ox armano to nurnpuiHso aiobiw 
uxori tuaa . , . f ^Plautus, Men. in. 3. 

A.i). 1450. — “Itom, I will my chambro 
proHtoB hauo .... tho thono of thamo 
tho to aimer, ^ tho tothir of yamo tho 
tothor almar whilk I ordnyd for kopyng of 
vostmontos.**** WHf of HvrT. Gwnherlege. m 
Academy, Hopt. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

ffiB.O. itorn ano InngMottlo, item nno 

almarie, ano Kwt, nno suit burdo . . . — 

Ext /terords Hnrgk of iPasgtm, 1875, 130. 

1878, Sahib, havo you looked m Mr 
MorriHou’s almirah?’' Life %7i Moftmd, 
3. 34 

ALOES, s. 'Phe name of al<a«« i« 
applied t<i tv\o entirely <iifri*n*nt sub- 
stances • a. the drug prt*pared from the 
inspissated bitter juice of the Alo^ 


Bocotrma, Lam In this meaning (a) 
the name is considered {llavhitry and 
Fheckigerr, PhmmaeiupapJnn, 616 ) to bi‘ 
derived from tin* H,>ria< (in V 

alum) b, AlO0S-^^ood, the s.une iw 
Eagle-wood. This is perhaps fnim 
one ot the Imlian fniins, f Ii rough the 
Hebrew (pi forms) afiafun, alhaUm 
ami ah (f loin, uUaf loth Ncdhcr Hippn 
crates nor Theophrast us ineiU ions aloe'-, 
but l>i(>S(*oridt*s describes t %\n kinds III 
It (Aiq-jJ Med in 3). “If uasjuobabli 
the Bo(*otrine a 1 ot*s v\ifh wfiali file 
ancients were most familiar Kusfathnis 
says the aloe was (‘albd Irpd. fiom ifs 
excellence in ]irt*st‘rv mg life (ad. // 
030) This accounts for t h»' )n>wdei nt 
aloes being uiIIimI Hhitt pm a m tin* 
older writers on ITiariiiac\ 

Adams^ Ntant\s of ad 

and A ni m<d^ d^ se hif th Gt t*k m* Hint s 

etc.) 

(a) AO 70 “The best Aloa fbUin 

tho same) IS brouglit out of liidi.u . , . 
Much uMo there i« of it m tiuitiy «vimcj* but 
jmneipHlIy bi Ukimcii the bellie ; the 

only purgative nunheine that is coinfmt.dde 
to tho stoiniieh . * ,** /Viay, Hk, 

HoNand, n 212). 

(b) bk ical .... 

filypa apn*tpVTjt teal d\6ffx dmri 
iKardnP - John xix. 39. 

c. A.I). 545. — “ Fnmi lh« remoter 
I wpoak of T/.iniHta nnd other phiecfi, the 
un|wrtH to THprolmite are nifk AlOM w^^hI 
{dKbri), okivos, mindnl wihhI, and j»o forth. ' 
(Joamaa, in (Jathay, p. elxxvii, 

[c. 1005.—“ In uch fhuit} c *f AllluMibtatriiia 
are giKul hnrlKirn fairo depth and «»»«»* I 
Anchor grtmnd.” — iHaeHpttan In 
uhhhI, Pit at tMter Hook, 82, (M«ro then* l*» 
a confusion of the tiame of Uii» i<«Uuid 
Hocotra with that of (tn Iniat kmiwn pn«fht«?i 

A/ofS tS*oikdfdffa). I 

1617. a kinti of Hgtinm AllO 

waiOR.*' - Gocka'a hiary, t. 309 Intitt iwe 

i. 3]. 

ALOOi a. Skt, II. Til w word 
is now us<»d in HindiiHUitt and other 
dialeets for the ‘ jMipito.* Tim ongiiifil 
Hkt. is said to im*Hn tin* esiciileiii ni«»t 
Arum cawpanubUmn. 

ALOO BOKHAEA, ». I*, 

hokhtlra, *Bokh. plum*; a kind of 
prune ccmimonlv brought to Imlm hy 
the Afghan truders. 

fe. 1000, - “ ItMlmelioing tha oautiiry which 
prinnpatiy NUttplicH Delhi with «... many 
fonds of dry miit, ai« Bnlmra |>runaii. ... * 
mb (Vnmtablc, 118, J 
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1817 — 

Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya’s nectar’d niangostoon 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 

Prom the far groves of Samarkand ” 

Mooif\ LaUa Hookh^ 

ALPEBN, S H used ni 

BomPay A eonniion xun, tVoni Port 
alfmete\P(mjah N <j0 Q, u 117) 

AMAH, H A wet niirHe , used in 
Madras, Bombay, Olnna and Ja]wiii 
Tt IS Port ama (eom]> <5t‘rman and 
SModitfli (tin me), 

1889 — “ A sort of good-natured 

hoiisekeepoi-liko bodies, wh<i talk onl;> of 
ajahs and amahs, and bad nights, and 
babies, and the atlvantages of Hodgson’s 
ale while they are nursing . seeming in shtirt 
dovote<l to *HUokhng fools aiul chronicling 
small beer ’”' — LrtMs /rmfi Afadma, 291, 
See also i>. 106. 


AMBABEE, Tins is a P word 
{\imtTrl) for a Howdali, and the word 
oeenrH in Co1i‘brooke’H bd.terM, but ih 
<[ iute nnnaual now Gbulwin definoH 
Awifrer as “an nmbrella (»V(‘r tlie 
Ifowdeh ” (htdcoa to Aiftm^ i) Tlie 
iU'op(*r a]»pli<‘at itui is to a canopied 
now dab, .su<*h as is still nHe<l by native 
[irinees. 

[e 1 661 ‘ * A urong7iebo fol t that ho might 
venture to shut bis brother up in a covered 
«mbary, a kind of closed litter in which 
women are carried on elephants,”— Bcrwfe? 
(od. (lonstahle)^ 69,] 


c. 1665. “On the day that the King 
wont up the Mountain of Pire-mmjnte . . , 
bomg f<jllowed by a bmg row or elephants, 
uptm which sat the Women in MtMmnbera 
and Bmfeaapys . . . E.T, 130 

[ed, Otmatabfef 407]. 

1798 — “The Hajah’s ^Sfmartee was very 
grand and mijierb. flo bad twenty ele- 
phants, with richly embroidered ambairehs, 
the whole of them mounted by hi« nirdani, 
— be himaelf nding upon the largest, put in 
the centre.” — Sktntm*^ Mmi, !, 157. 


1799. — “Many of the laxgent Ceylon and 
other Beocany Klephante bore lUtXLbAxii 
on which all the chiefs and noblee rode, 
dremed wi^ magmheenee, and adorned 
with the riche«t Jewele.” — L^e of Oolebroake^ 
p* 164. 


ISOS.—^Amaury, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called Btmm or 
of Word* mod %n E, Indies, 

2nd ed. 21. 


1807.— “A royal tiger which was started 
in heating a large cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the timbiurxy or state howdah, 
in which Bujah Bowlah was seated, as to 
leave little douM of a iatid issue.***- 
Williamson, Orisni, MM 
B 


AMBARBEH, s Dekh Hind and 
Mahr miibdxl, ambdrl [Skt amla-vdt- 
%ha\, the plant H%h%bcus cannahmus, 
ailording a useful fibre 


AMBOYNA, n p A famous island 
in iilie Molucc*a Sea, belonging to the 
Dutch The natne foiiu of the name 
IS Ambiui [winch according to Marsdeu 
eneans ‘ ch‘W *] 

[160,5 — “ Ho hath sent hither his forces 
which t?iith oxpollod all the Portingalla out 
of the ftf>rts they hero houlrl att Anabweno 
ami ’rydore .” — hint wood, Enat Lett&i Book, 

m ] 


AMBEN, s. Thi» w ord is Ar mnln, 
incamng ‘a Iruhtworthy person/ and 
then an ms]H‘ct()t, intendant, &c In 
India it has several uses as a])plied to 
nalive otlituals employed under the 
(hvil Courts, hut n(*arly all reducible 
to tin* dtdinit.ion ot Jide-ecnYurwiBsarvm, 
Thus an ameen may he employed hy 
a <Joui‘t to investigate accounts con- 
nect i*d with a suit, to prosecute local 
empiiin^s of any kind bearing on a 
suit, to sell or to deliver over posses- 
sion of iinni<»vable propert^^, to carry 
out h‘gnl jirocess as a bailitf, &c. The 
name is also a])plied to native assis- 
tants in the duties of land-survey. 
Jhit see ^uddei Ameen (SBBBEB) 

[1616.— “Ho declared his office of Amin 
rcHjuircMi him to hoar and detormm© dxffer- 
encoM.”— Letters, iv, 351.] 

1817.— “Native officers called aumeenB 
were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain, 
information in the districts. The first 
incidents that occurred were complaints 
against those aumeens for injurious treat- 
ment of the inhabitants. . . — M%IL RuL, 

ed. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861.— “Bengallao dewans, once pure, 
are converted Into demons ; Ameens, once 
harmless, become tigers ; magistrates, sup- 
posed to bo just, are converted into op- 
pressors.”— Paterson, Speech for Prosecuiiion 
in JSfil Burpan case 

1878 —“The Ameen employed in maki:^ 
the partition of an estate.* -^JAfk in me 
Mofiissil, i. 206. 

1882. — “A missionary .... might, on the 
other hand, be brought to a stanastill when 
asked to explain all the terms used by an 
or valuator who had been sent to ^ 
the judicial rents.”— Mefo*, Bee. 06, 

p. 866. 


AMEBB, b. Ar. Am%r (reoi . , 

‘commandiM/ and so) ^a oomimwer, 
chiel or lorn/ and^ in Ar. apjiM^atloaj, 
any kind of dlsiel tsxA ,1flb:e U 
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the Oaliph, d(>wnwards. 'Jlie word 
in tins form j[)erha])s first hectunr 
familiar as applied to the Prinees of 
Bind, at the time of the eom|uest of 
that Province hy Sir C. J. Najner 
It IS the title affected hy many Musul- 
inan sovereigns of various calihresjas the 
Aiinr of Kabul, the Amir of Bokhara, 
<&e* But 111 sundry other forms the 
uord has, more or less, taken root n 
Euroimui languages siuce tin* early 
Middle A ges Thus it is the*^ origin 

of the title * Admiral,* now emifined 
to generals of the sea service, hut 
ai>plied in varying forms hy medieval 
Olnistian writers to the Amirs, or 
lords, of the court and army of Egypt 
nud other Mohammedan States Tut* 
word also came to us again, hy a lat.er 
im]>ortation from the Levant., in the 
French form, Emir or Emer — ^See 
also Omrah, which is in fact Umard^ 
the pi. of Amir Byzantine u nters 

^AfivpdSi ’A^t'jypatos* &(i. 

(See Dticange^ Gloiot, Grant ) It. is 
the opinion of the best scholars that 
the forms Annral^ Ammtraglio^ Admiraf 
originated in the api>lication of a 
Low Latin termination -ahs or 
though some doubt may still attach 
to this (piestnm. (See Marcel Devic, 
S.V. Amvral^ and Dozy, Oosterliiigtm, 
av Advmraal [and s.v Ad- 

rrUraV\ The <i in admiral probably 
came from a false imagination of <’on- 
nection with cxdmirari. 

1260. — “Li grand amiraus das gahas 
m'envoia querro, et nio doniaiwia hi j’ustcno 
cousins le roy , ot jo lo di tiuo niimtt ...” 

--JoinmUe^ p 178. '^riun puMsngo dluHtmtcH 
the sort of way in which (sir inoiioin ihc nf 
the word admiral ongmatad. 

0 1346 — “‘‘Tho Master <»f the Ship ih hku 
a great amir, when he goes ivnhoro the 
archers and the blaokamofjrs march bofeiro 
him with javelins and swords, with firunw 
and horns and trumpets.” —/d/i. nuiuUi^ iv, 
93 

Compare with this dosoription of the 
(hmmander of a Chinese Junlc in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton's of an Ei^Hsh Cap- 
tain m Malabar in the end of the I7th ! 

Captain Beawes, who commanded tHo 
Aihimarlt^ accompanied us also, carrying 
a Dmm and two Tmmpete with us, so as to 
make our Compliment the more solemn,**— 
i 294 

An<3 this again of an ** interloper ** skipper 
4it fiooghly, in 3683 : 

1683, “Alloy wont in a splendid Bk|uip 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Capps and Coats edged 
with Bed, all armed with Bhuiderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 (? B) Emm 


boforo them, and 4 Musicians plaMUg «m tha 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, bv‘foiv him, hUc .tit 
Agent .r.” — 2tedtj('% 8 (Ihik. Sim 

i 123) 

1384. — “11 Soldano fu tristuno di Cri’ci u 
o fu venduto poi Mchia\o liuaudo cia fam i 
ullo a lino ammiraglio, <niiio tn dicossi 
* capitano di guorra ’ '-/*%*'**( p iU. 

[1510 -—See (jiiotatuMi fnmi Vitrthi 

under XEBAFINB j 

1615. —“The inlmbibuif'* {“f Subm) no nf 
sundry nations ami religions, gn\t*rntn! b\ 
a succession »»f Princes ^vhol^ flu^v « .ill 
Emers , doscomlod, as th(»j ‘<a>, fioui fli< 
PrusoH.”— 210. 

AM07> mp. A gn^al simjimiI *»i 

Fnkicii 111 Olnua, the name «d which 
in Maiidann dialect mean 

iiig ‘Hall Oatc,^ uhich U in the 
Obangi-hau rliah‘ct A -nun”, hi soma 
books oi tin* List ct*nlur\ it is calh'd 
Kniwif and llu* like It is now .i 
Treat \ - Port . 

1687 “ “Amoy or \uht\, ultich is a nty 
stamling on a Navig.iblo Hniu in tho Pro 
vinco of Kitkion in China, ami i- t pi t* * .t 
vast t.ratla,” i. 117. fThi ImmK-. 

as if Dumpier conhannlctl flic imiiio of t.ofo/, 
the origin i>f vhu'h (.ih gonoi itl.\ nutuif wo 
have stated, with that t»f i» /oo. mio of the 
connected juirts, which )ii*s fo I lie N.H, 
about 30 m., as the crou Mic^, liom Ainoy). 

1727 “ Tharo art* '*nnu i tiruHitti's ttt 

Amoy. One is a largo Stniio that wrighn 
above forty 'hnis .... ni ’^ui h an Djiiili 
bnuiii, that a Vonth of !tti*hc livirfi old cmi 
oasdy make it move ” t. /Aimi/foii, it 243. 

AMSHOM, s. Mahual loBAim, 

from Rkt. drmtth^ part,’ rictiiicd l»v 

(luiidcrtas “part of uTahMik, ffiriiicrlv 
I'allcd hobili^ great ct than a 
[fjogun {Mun* i. H7> s|H*iiks 

of tlic mimtm ns a ‘ jsinsh. 1 It h 
furtlicr cxphiincd in tin* folliiwiiig 
quotiitioii : — 

1878,— “The tumthom Is rmlh the small 
out revenue diviNlon there is in Meleiifii*, and 
is gonomlly a tract of ootintry mane aptam 
mileii in extent, in which there is m» fnich 
thing fi« a vilUijge, hut a eeHcMi of neaiteml 
homeeteada and larmut where the owner el 
the land and hie nervatits resifle . . « . 
separate and apart, In single sensmte htiK 
or in soattered oolleotione of huts.” itppurt 
Omn* in indin. 

A MXtOKi to niti, v. Tin* re is we 
lielieve no rcKitu for doubt that, to ns 
at least, this expresfiioii came from tlie 
Malay eottntrfea where liotb the fihmae 
and the practice are etill famtUar, 
Some valuable remark* on the pheno* 
menon, an prevalent among the Halayiii 
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were coiitiilnitecl l)y Dr Ovley ot 
Singa})ore to tlie Jou77ial of the l 7 id%mi 
Aranpelago^ vol iii p 5152 ; see a 
^uotfition helow [Mi W W Skeat 
writes — “The best evplaiiation of the 
tact IS perhaps th.it, it was the Malay 
national method of committing suicide, 
esptH'ially as one never lieais ot Malays 
ooiumitting suK‘ide ni any other way. 
This form of suicide may arist* froin 
a wish to die fighting ana thus avoid 

‘straw death, a <‘ow*s death’; hut 
it IS curious that women and <hildren 
are olten among the victims, and 
<\s|K‘cial]\ memhers of the suicide’s 
own family. Tin* act of lunmng a- 
muck IS la’ohahly* <lue to <*ausi‘s ovtu* 
winch the cul])nt has stmie amount 
of contr<)l, as the custom has now 
died out in the British Posseasions m 
the Peninsula, the olfenders probably 
objecting to being caught and tried in 
<M)ld l)lood. I remember hearing of 
only about two cases (one by a Sikh 
soldier) in ahout vSiv years. It has 
lu‘en suggested furt.Iier' that the ex- 
treme monotonous heat of the Penni- 
sula may have conduced to such oiit- 
hn*aks as those ot llunning amuck 
ainl Latah,] 

The ivcml is hy Crawfurd ascribed 
i.o the Javanese, and this is Ins ex- 
planation : 

J ( J, ). A n a-much / ti> run a^^nuck , 
iAi tilt ; to run furiously and dosporatoly at 
any ono ; to mako a furunm onset or charge 
m combat .” — (Malay IhoL) [Tho standard 
Malay, according to Mr Hkeat, is rather 
tmok {mmgllmok)*'] 

Marsden says that the word rarely 
occurs in any otlun* tlian the verbal 
form mmwftmuk^ ‘to make a furious 
;ittack’ (Mmn. of a Malayan Family^ 

There is reason, however, to ascrilie 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the practice, apart from tlie term, is 
of no rare occurrence in Indian history. 
Thus Tod records some notable in- 
stances in the history of the Rajputs. 
In one of these (1634) the eldest son 
of the ima of M&rw^ar ran a’muck at 
the court of Shah Jahan, failiiig in 
his blow at the Emjieror, but killing 
five courtiers of eminence before he 
fell himself. Again, in the IBth cen- 
tury, B!jai Sing}^ also of Marwar, bore 
strong resentment against the Talmra 
prince of Hyderabao, Bljfiyr lOito^ who 
had sent to demimd frem the 
tribute and a bride. A BhsM aicL a 


Clioiidawat olleied their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as 
envoys Whilst Bijar Khan read tlieir 
ciedentials, imitteiing, ‘No iiieiitioii 
of the bride ^ ’ the Choiidawat buried 
a d<iggev m Ins heart, evclaiimng ‘Tins 
for the bride’’ ‘And tins for the 
tiibute’’ cried the Bhatti, repeating 
the blow The pair then plied their 
%laggeis right an<l left, and 26 iiersous 
were shun before the envoys were 
hacked to jueces (Tod, ii 45 & 315) 


But it IS in Malabar that we trace 
the ap])avent ongin of the Malay term 
m the existence of certain desxieradoes 
who are called by a variety of old 
travel lt*rs amouem or amuco The 
nearest a]>x>roach to tins that we hav^e 
been able to discover is the Malayalaiu 
amar-^kkan, ‘a warrior’ (from amar, 
‘tight, war’) [The premer Malayulam 
term for such men was Ghetver, literally 
those who took uj) or devoted then I - 
selves to death ] One of the special 
a])2)lications of this word is remarkable 
m connection with a angular custom 
m Malabar. After the Zamorin had 
reigned 12 years, a gieat assembly was 
lield fit Tiriinavayi, when that Ih'ince 
took lus seat surrounded by liis de- 
jamdants, fully armed. Any one might 
t.hcn attack linn, and the assailant, if 
su(*eeasful m killing the Zamorni, got 
the tin one This had often hapiiened. 
[For a full diS(*usHion of this custom 
see Ffaz&r, Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii 
14 stj,] In 1600 thirty such assailants 
were killed in the enterprise. Now 
these men were called amar^hkdr (pi 
of amar-kkan, see Gundert s,v.). These 
men evidently ran a-muck in the true 
Malay sense ; and quotations below 
will show other illustrations from 


Malabar winch ^ contirm the idea that 
both name an’d practice originated 
in Continental India, Thera is indeed 
a difficulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact that the omm 
or amoucM of European writers on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to whilst it is so 

close to the Malay dmuk/ and m. 
this further light may be hc^ie4 te* 
The identity between the, e ' ^ 

of Malabar and the imtink 
of the Malay penimsula Is _ 
^own y 
glresB. b«lotr. fw mot— 

« Qouvm (19^ % ml 
Wk. ti.) flWMHWraB 
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to certain Hindus wlioni he saw lu 
B Malabar near Quilon, whose duty 
it was to defend the S> nan Ohristiaus 
with their lives Tliere are reiisona 
for thinking that the worthy priest 
got liold of the ‘Story of a cock and 
a hull ; but in <iny case the Hindus 
referred to weie really Jangadas ”] 
(Bee JANCA3DA) 

De Gubernatas has indeed suggested? 
that the word amoucht uas denied 
from the Skt arnoJcshya^ ‘that ^cannot 
be loosed’; and this would be vcnw 
consistent with several of the ]>tiss«xg«ss 
which we shall (piote, in which the 
idea of being ‘bound by a low’ 
underlies the conduct of the |H‘rsoiis 
to whom the term was a]>]»U<’ablt» both 
ui Malabar and in tlu‘ Archi]»elago 
But amohshijd is a word unknown to 
Malayiilani/in suc.li a s<mse at h‘ast. 

We have st‘en <lerned tioni 

the Ar aJtmaJi\ ‘fat.uous’ 

Jungle 358)] But this is ety- 

mology of the Kind u hit'll stoins 
history. 

The phrase has bctm tliortmghly 
naturalised in HnglantI smci^ the clays 
of Dryden and Pope ['rhi» earliest 
cniotiition for “running a?a/n^” in tlu‘ 
N.E.l) is from Marvell (1672).] 

o. 1130 - ~Ntco 1<» (Jonti, Mpoaking of the 
greater Iwliinds of tho Archipelago nntier the 
name of the JnvuN, does not uho tho 

word, but describes a form of the |imctico 

“Homicide ih hero a jest, ami goes with- 
out pumshmont Oebtorn are mndo over to 
their creditors as nlavcrt ; and Home of ihoHe, 
preferring death to Hlavery, will with drawn 
swords ntsii cm, Htabbing all whom they fall 
m with of less strength than themiselveH, 
until they moot death at the handH of Home 
on© more than a match for thorn* This 
man, the ereditor« then sue in Court for tho 
dead man’s debt,” — In India in the XVth 

a 46 . 

1616* — “There aro scmio of them (Ja- 
vanese) who if they fall ill of any sovoro 
illneBs vow to Gk>d that if they remain In 
health they will of their own accord seek 
another more honourable death for hiH ser- 
vice, and as aoon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hantfs, ami go out into 
the fltrootfi and kill m many perHons uh they 
moot, Iwjth men, women, anti children, in 
such wise that they get hko matl dt^s. Kill- 
ing until they aro kilhsti. Those are mllerl 
Amuco Anei as stioii as they see them 
begin this work, they t*ry out, saying Amuoo, 
Amuoo, in ortlor that poopht may take care 
tjf thoiuKolvos, and they kill them with 
dnggor and spttar thrusts,” Harhom^ Hak. 
Hoc, 194. This passage soonis to sht»w that 
tho wort! amv/r must have boon commimly 
used in Malay tssintrios hoforo tho arrival 
of the Portuguese there, c. 1611, 


1639.—“ . The ’ryrunfc (o /6’v Jeh) 
sallied forth m person, nccouipaniod wifli 
,5000 resoli^c men {ciuco finl Ainoucos) and 
charged tho hafttvs vciy furious^.” Paifo 
(ong cap xvii ) in flogtoo I» "11 

1552 — J)o Barros, speaking of th<' c.ipturc 
of the Island of lioth oil Ihc S \\ 

point of ICaithiiiwru } by JNuno d.i (’unlct m 
I5dl, says “Hut the natives of Cu/nmit 
stood in such fi*ni of Sultan H'ulnr t!» it thc\ 
W4>ui<i not eonseiit to tlio ti*nns \nd sm, 
like people deteiniimsi on rlt‘ath, all Ih it 
night they sh.t\etl then laMiN phis is t 
supeistitaais piiudat^ of tlioso who do-^pi'-o 
life, people whom the\ » ill in Indii Axnftti 
cos) an<i boti«>k tla*msf*l\cs to thi’ii nioH»juo, 
ami thoie <lov<»ted thisi pci'^oiis fu »hvith 
. ami Jis an o'iuie'*f of this \mw, ami 
an es.iinph* ♦>f this lesolation. th<» I'.ipfant 
i»rdeieil .i gte.it tne to be miule, and is-*! 
into if his wifi*, ami a htfh‘ son that la» hii*i, 
•imi .dl his hiais»*hi»lii and his g»*iw|s, ni fe tr 
lest niuthiag i»f his NhiOtld fill into out 
jKtsMiwmtin " Othi'is dnl tin* like, nn»l then 
they fell npm thti PoitiigneHc, Ib'i . IV. 
IV 13. 

e 1661. In war between the King** id 
t’aluut ami t*»H‘hin (1663) two piim*es ,,f 
tVshin wer«‘ kiUeti. A number t*f thes,t 
desperndcH^s who havo been stw»k«Mi **f in 
the ijmitutnms Wore ktllmi, . . • “ Hat some 
romaiiied who were not killed, ami th«is<< 
went in shame, not bi have di^ aveii|riiig 
their lords .... theisB were more tiiiiii 
200, who all, according to their cuetotii, 
shaved off ail their hair, oven to tho eye 
hmwH, and embmootl oaeh other anti their 
friends and relations, as iimii nisint tii 
suffer death* In this case fhc> an* n* 
madmen known as ajmoucoa and «oitnt 
themHolves as already among the ii«ia»l 
Thoiie men disj>ofsed, smikttig whenever ttnn 
might And men of (’alicut, and atimng those 
they rushed fearless, killtng imd slaying till 
they were slain. And of thoia, ids a it 

twenty, reckoning more highly of thoir 
honour, desired to turn their rioaih to InitUn 
aooount; and these semrated, and found 
their way secretly to Calicut, detorndned t** 
slay tho king. But os it became known 
that they wore amouo<HI» tho city gave the 
alarm, and the King sent his servants bv 
slay them as they slew others. Hnt thin 
like despisrate men phiyitd tho din il ( /asitie 
diabrutuH) bufttra they wero slum, ami kiMwd 
many people, with wtuiion and etnldron 
And five tff them gid bigniher bi a wofsl 
near tho city, which they haunteii for a 

§ <K)d while after, making r^ddMiHes anti 
oing much niisi'hiof, until the whole of 
them wore killud.” f virrw*, i, Jlttl 6, 

1666. ».“Tho King of fWAiw 

hath a great numlair of gentlenieii which 
he calleth Amooollt, and some are mSkH) 
Nairi,* those two sorts of men esteem imt 
their lives anything, so that it may he for 
tho honour of their King,*'— if', lAemr #>i» 
dertke in ii. j 708. fBee ijttgan^ 

Mnlahftr, i. Vm.] 

1.6HI. “TIudr forc‘es (in Hoehin) cotisisi 
III a kmd of sohhers whom they eaU 
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amocohi, who arc under obhp^ation to die 
at the King’s pleasure, and all soldiers who 
in war lose their King or their general he 
under this obligation And of such the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting.” — Letter of K i^asseUt, 
to Kraneesco Gd. B. of Tuscany, in JJe 
(Mthernat2Sj ir)4 

c 1584 — “There aio some also who are 
called AmoccM . who being weary of 
living, sot thomsolvos in the way with a 
weapon in their hands, which they call a 
Ortse, and kill as many as they niooto with, 
till somebody killoth them , and this they 
doe for the least anger tliey conceive, as 
dospeiato men.” — G Balbv in Pmchas, ii 
1724 

1602 — Bo Oouto, speaking of the Java- 
nese “They are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
amoucoB in onlor to got satisfaction thereof 
And wore a spear run into the stomach of 
such an one ho would still proas forward 
without fear till ho got at his foe ” — Dec. 
IV, 111. 1. 

,, In another pnaaago {th. vii 14) 
Be douto speaks of the amouoos of 
Malabar just as Bella Valle does below. 
In Dec VI vni. 8 he dosenhea how, 
on the death of the King of Ihmonta, in 
acti(»n with the Portuguese, “nearly 4000 
■Nans made themselves amoticos with the 
usual t‘oromomos, shaving their heads f»n 
one sidti, and swearing by their pagoda to 
avenge the King’s death.” 

1603 —“Ksio os ol genoro do miheia do la 
India, y los Rojms sojflalan mas o monos 
Amoyos (h Aoaaoos, nno todti os nn<») para 
HU guarda ordiriana ” — Hmnan^ llts^ 

48, 

1604. — “ Auia hecho vna junta do AmooOB, 
con BUR ceremoniaR im.m vonir a monr 
adondo ol Pnnical auia sodo mnorto.”— 
i/uerrerOf Retacimf 91. 

1611. — “Viceroy. What is fho meaning 
of amouooe? Soldier. It means men who 
have made up their mind to die in killing as 
many as they can, as is done in the parts 
about Malaca V>y those whom they call 
amoucoe tn the language of the county,” 
^OouiOi 7)mlof/n do Mdado Praticn^ 2nd 
part, p. 9. — (Pnntod at Lislion in 1790). 

1615. — “ Hos inter Nairos genua ©at et ordo 
qnem Amoeae vooant quihns ob studium ret 
bollica© praedpua laus tribuitur, et omnium 
habentur validisaimi .” — JarriCt Theaaurua^ 
L 66. 

1624. — “Though two kings may bo at war, 
either enemy takes groat heed not to kill 
the King of the opposite faction, nor yet to 
sink© hii umbrella, wherever it may go , , . 
for the whole kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would be bound to avenge 
him with the complete destruction of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt The greater the Idng’s di^ty 
among these people, the kmg^ period lasts 
this obligation to Idribus revenge « this 
period or method of revenge is tewed 


Amoco, and so they sav that the Amoco 
of the Samori lasts one day , the Amoco of 
the king of Cochin lasts a hfe-time , and so 
of others” — della Valle, ii. 745 [Hak 
Soc , 11 380 ] 

1648 — “Bornibro cos palissados s’ostoit 
cach^ un coquxn do Bantamois qui estoit 
revcmi do la Mec<pia et jouoit a Moqua 
. . il court par les rues et tuo tons ceux 

qu’il rencontre , ” — Tavermer, V des 

jMffes, Ih^ 111 . eh 24 [Ed. Jitdl, ii 361 soq j 
1659 — “ 1 saw in this month of February 
at Batn^ia the bi oasts torn with rod-hot 
tongs on a black Indian by the executioner , 
and niter this ho was broken on the wheel 
from below upwards I'his was because 
through the evil habit of eating opium 
(according to the godless custom of the 
Indians) ho had bocomo mad and raised 
the cry of Amacle (misp for Amock) 
in which mad Mtato ho had slain hvo per 
sons, . . This was tho third Amock 
cry or whom I saw during that visit to 
Batavia (a few months) broken on the wheel 
for murder ” 

. . . “Such a murderer and Amock- 

rtinner has sometimes the fame of being an 
invinciblo hero Iiecauso h© has so mantully 
repulsed all who tried to soisso him . . 

So tho Netherlands Government is compelled 
when such an Amock-ninner is taken alive 
to punish him in a tornftc manner .” — Walter 
f^etmlmne Oet-Indtachc Jietae-Deschreihmtff 
(Gorman od ), Amsterdam, 1676, pj) 19-20 
and 227. 

1672 — “Every community (of tho Malabar 
Ohnstinns), every church has its own 
AmoucM, which .... are iioopl© who 
take an oath to protect with their own lives 
tho persons and places put under their 
safeguard, from all and every harm ” — P. 
V’icenzo Morm^ 145. 

,, “If the Prince is slain tho amoucki, 
who are numercuis, would avenge him 
desperately. If he bo injured they put on 
fesnv© raiment, take leave of their parents, 
and with fire and sword in hand invade the 
hostile tomtory, burning every dwelling, and 
slaying man, woman, and ohila, sparing none, 
until they thomsolvos fall.”— AiVf. 2S7-8. 

1673 — “And they (the Mohammedans) 
are hardly restrained from running a muck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet, till they 
be slain themselves), espooially if they have 
been at Dodge flSadgee] a Pilgrimage tc 
Mecca.”— JFVycr, 91. 

1687. — Bryden assailing Burnet; — 

“ Prompt to assault, and careless of defence 
Invulnerable in his impudence, 

He dares the World : and eager of a name 
He thrusts about and justlea into fame# 
Frontless and satire-proof^ he soouiW th< 
streets , 

And runs an Ikdlan klmdk at h< 
meets.” 

The Mim^d and the hna ^7' 

1689.—“ Those that rm these are 

and ihe dd^ of It t 
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1712 — ** Amotioo (Tormo da India) val o 
moHmt) tju© homom dotorminndo o apostado 
<1110 do«iproKa a vxda e nao toino a niorto 
MtiteaUf «,v. 

1727 — “I answered him that I could no 
longer hear thoir Tnsult*^, and, if I had not 
Fomiission m throe Days, 1 would run a 
Muck (which IS a ma<l C ^lstom among the 
Afallu^a’t whon they become dosnerato).** — 
A, 11, 231. 

1737. - , 

** Satiro*s my weapon, hut Tm too discroot 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet.” 

Pope^ Jm. ofJfioace, B. ii Sitfc. i. 69 
1768-71 Those acts of in<hscnminato 

murder are called by us mucks, bocauwo 
the perpetrators of thorn, during thoir 
fronxy, continually cry out amok, amok, 
\Nhich signitios killj kdi . — ^avonmis, 

1, 291. 


1783 — At Bencoolen in this year (1760) — 
“the Count (d’Kataing) afraal of an in- 
surroction among tho Buggcsscs . 
invited several to tho Fort, and whon 
thoso had ontorod tho Wiekot was shnl 
upon thorn , in attempting to disarm them, 
they wangamoed^ that is ran a muck ; they 
tlrow thoir crossos, killed ono or two French- 
man, wounded others, an<l at last suftcrod 
thomselves, ft^r supporting this lunut of 
honour Fu-nest^s voyage to Afergui, 77. 

1781. — ** It IS not to he controverted that 
theao desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by tho 
natives mongamo^ do actually tako place, 
and frequently too, in somo parts of tho 
east (in Java in particular) ” — Atamdtn^ Ii, 
of Sumatra^ 289. 


1788. — “Wo are dotorminod to run a 
muck rather than suftor ourselves t<i bo 
forced away by these Hollanders.” — Mem, of 
a Malayan Family^ 66 
1798 — “At Batavia, if an officer tako ono 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, his 
reward is very considerable ; but if he kill 
them, nothing is added to his usual pay. ♦ *” 
— Translator of Btavonnm^ i, 294. 

1808* — “We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
full of opium than usual, they (the Malays) 
will run a muck from (Jape Oomonn to the 
Caspian .” — Sydney Smithf Works, 3rd ©d., 


1846. — “On the 8th July, 1846, Bunan, a 
rcBpeotable Malay house-builder m Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an old Hindu woman, 
a Klmg, a Chinese boy, and a Kling rfrl 
about three years old .... and wounded two 
Hindus, three Khngs, and two Chinese, of 
whom only two survived* • . , On the trial 
Bunan declared he did not kn<iw what he was 
about, and persisted in this at the place of 
oxoouUoK. . * Tho amok took place on the 
8th, the trial on tho 13th, and the execution 
on the ir>th July,- all within 8 days,” — J, 
Ind, Arch,f vol. iii. 460-61. 

1849. — “A man sittinfj (piietly among hxs 
friends and relatives, will without prf» voca- 
tion suddenly start up, weai>on lu hand, anti 


slay all within his roach. . . Xc\1 tln> 
when interrogated .... Uio nnswer hu-^ 
invariably , been, “Tho Devil cnit^rctl iut«> 
me, my eyes wore duikcnod, I did u*d knrnv 
what J was about ” I have rc<*cn<‘«l ihc 
same reply on at least 20 iliffcrcnt oimmsi, nis . 
on examination of those monnin,uii.it*s, I Iia\<* 
generally found them lab«*nring iinticr 
gastric disease, or tioubh'somc uUsi, . , 
The Biigis, whether from iinciigcoi tit'll aso, 
are by far tho most atitlitdcti to nut amok 
I shtiuld think thict'-ft»ur1hs nf all 1h«* c isv^ 
1 have scon have bcisi bv ncisuiis ,if fhi 
nation ” — />i T, in*/ ind 

in ,^>32 

[18(39.“ ““ Macassar IS t lie most t cloliistcd 
place m tho K.ist for * running a muck 
““Wallicc, Aiitiotf {nhty, {cd. IMHI), 

p. 131 j 

[1870* —For a ftdl ttccount of umiiv 
in .Intiia, soo f '/a ms, J/o/, »/ nrt 7.# ttth at* > , 
p, 781 setpp I 

1873. ‘“rhc> (fh»‘ Kngbsit) , . n/i%c 

governors \vlu>, in»t having lM*uud th»’insplioi"* 
bofoitshaml to ‘run atnuck,* iimv lb*» 

lantl soim* idiattcc of rejHise/' it*«h i % 

Mtrgo'^ior, tinne, p. 7fi9. 

1876. “On being struc’k the M»fn\ irtt 
once Htabbml Arshatl with a (he bUwMi 

<»f the pettple who hnti wittie»sHt«l (lie dinsl 
was aroUHod, they ran amok, rtff 4 M‘Ued Mr 
Birtdi, who was iMiihlng in a fltMiting l*alli 
close to tho slmro, stablaHl and kitlwl hifti*" 
*- Sir ir. //* Jn*t oh Ui tho K. of < *ariiiin(tii, 
Nov. 16, 1H76. 

1876.“ “Twu'c over, %%hdi> we wciul 
mg our way up ihu ststep tidt tti Onintii, it 
was our luck mo a 1’iirk *nm a muolc* 
» . . . nine times out of tem this frotisy is 
feigned, but not always, as for iiistaiMsa in 
the case whore a priest tisik !♦» ninrtirig it 
Mtfvl <»n an Austrian blind's Isiat on the 
Black Hen, and after killing one or twi* 
Itassengors, nuil lAotinding others, was only 
stopped by rcpoiibtfl shots from the CViplaltis 
pistol.” iiftrUey, /*or Vmtrs 01 Hwigaria, 
240-41. 


1877. Tho 7hni>s of February lUh men 
tltaiM a fatal maok run by a HpaniNh mdlor, 
Mamiol Alves, at tho Bnuore* Hottm, liver 
jiool ; and the Oeerlami Tinm qf India (Slet 
August) another run by a sepoy at Moonti, 


1879.-- “Eunnir^ does nc^ seottt 

to be oonfined to the Malays. At Haven tut, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
t^ple oelebrating the festa of Ht John the 
Baptist, a maniac rushed out, snati^he<i tt|i a 
knife from a butcher's stall an<l fell n|ic»it 
everyone he came across . , * , • }»ufore he 
was oimtured he wounded more <tr !eie« 
seriously 11 persons, among whom wtui one 
little child.”— /»«// Maii f/usrfir, July !, 

,, “Captain Hhaw meitiiutied * * . 
that he had known as many as 40 t^»{ite 
being injured by a single runner. 

When the cry ^amok I lumak I ' is raised, 
iieople 6y to the right and left for shelter, 
for after tho blinded madmim's krh has cttioe 
* drunk bhwHl,' his fury beoomes ntigoverti* 
able, his sole ilosire is to kill * he stHkea 
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heio mid thoro ho stihs in tho 

back, his k/i't <liii>s blood be rushes on ;}ot 
moic wildly bhiod m<l imirdci in his com sc , 
thoro aic shucks jiul ^rt) ins, hi*^ bl<iodshok 
c\cs stnrt from their sockets, his frcTi/> 
^i\os him unnatur d stionj^lh then all of a 
sud<lon he drops, shot throuj,2^h tho heart, oi 
fioin sudden c\hausti<)n, clutchinj^ his 
blood> k)is d/os Hntl^ OoJdni ('^hn '^ont sc, 

r>h 

AISTACONDA, ^ Tins Moid toi a 

I «it ]>v thou, ()i hoa, isof \ci\ ohsiuic 
oiigin It IS now (1 m siuntifu 

/oology isthes|HMitu nauio ot a gient 
S Annin HI w.itti-snako Ouviei h.is 
“LAnacondo {IDtt sn/falc at 7nuruut, 
1j Piince* Ma\ {Rhpic 

Aiitmid, 1820, n 78) Again, in tho 
Othnal Eipoit ])ifpan(i hy tho Jira- 
/ili in ({ovnnnunt foi tin Philadt l}>hia 
Evhihitioii of 1876, hud “Of tho 
gtnusBoa wo may mention the 

mi urtil or meunnha (li anaconda), 
whose skins are used for hoots and 
shoes and othei puiposos” And as 
tin suliieit was t ngagnig oiu attention 
we uacl tin iollowingni the Bt Jmnes^ 
(taxitfe ot A[uil 3, 1882 —“A \ei\ 
unjih.isint n<onnt is givui h\ a Bia- 
/iliin pnpi‘ 1 , tin lo efo Poi o ot 
Diamantino, ot tin ]>io((i dings ot n 
hugt watt 1 -sn<ik<* «aiU<l tin hik in nifu, 
whuli IS to he loiuid iii sonn* of the 
livers of Bia/il A slavt, with 

Koim (ompanions, was fishing with 
a lut in tin iivm, wlun iu‘ was 
suddenly sii/id hy a Hiaurinpi, who 
made an tfioit with Ins himhi toils 
totairy otl at tin same timt anothei 
of the fishing partv ” We had 
naturally siqiposul tho name to be 
S Amernan, ainl its S American 
< harartei was lathu i onoboiated by 
mil finding in IbimuBio’s version of 
Pietio Mai tire d’Angheria sneh S 
American names as Anacaiuihoa and 
Ancuaona Seiious doubt was how- 
ever thrown on tho American on^n 
of tho word when w« foimd that 
Mr H W Bates entirely disbelieved 
It, and when wo failed to trace the 
name ui any older books about S 
America 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, tlie famous John Ray, 
distinctly assies the name, and the 
sei*pent to which the name properly 
belonged, to Ceylon This occurs m 
his BynopsfiB Methodkoa Ammoihim 
Quadrupemm ^ 

Lotid 16^8 In this he gives a Cata- 


logue ot Indnin Seipents, winch he 
had icccntd tiom Ins hi end Di 
Taniieil Rol>ms()n, and winch the 
latUi had noted e Musco Ijeydenm^ 
No 8 in this list inns afe follows — 

“8 Bn puis hi(hcus Buhahnus, 
Anacandaia Zcvlonensibiis, id est 
Buhaloium alioiunujue juiiuntoiuin 
mom])i i < mil liens,” ]> 332 
^ TIk following passage fiom St 
Jiiome giMiig in et\mc)logy, Tight 
oi wi^ng, of till woid ho(t, which 
oiu natumbsts now limit to icitani 
gu it Mt]K‘nts oi Ameiiia, but winch 
IS ohm pimukulv i]>]>hcd to tin 
]>vthons of E Asia, shows <i icmaik- 
abk «inilogv to Ray’s c\])lanatiou of 
tlu mime Anarandma — 

c A D 3^-400 — “Hi (jUidoTu drnco mmie 
magmtudiniM, (pios frontili sorniono Boas 
vocant, abto (pwd tarn </randes ^int at bovc'^ 
qlutira solmnt, omneni lato vantahat pro 
vinoianij et non solum armonhi ot pocudo'^ 
Hod agricolas quo<]uo ot past^>ros tractos nil 
so VI spintus absorbebat ” — In Vtta hcti 
ildanoms hrermtae, Opera Bcti Eus 
Hieron Venetiis, 1767, n col 35 

Ray adds that on this No 8 should 
he lead wbat I) Cleyiius has s^nd in 
the K^duyn (ncyvnan An 12 obsei 7, 
mtithd I)< BnmiiU Tnaquo Ind%ar 
()7 7i?it(dis Uyohiihalmii degluUinte The 
seipent in quest ion was 25 feet long 
Ray <tuotvs ni abi idgment the descrip- 
tion of its tieatimnt of the Imffalo , 
how, if tlu* uHiBlamt is great, the 
vKtiin IS diaggtd to a tree, and com- 
pusHed against it , how the noise ot 
tlu (laslmig bones is heard as far 
as a cannon how the crushed car- 
casB IS cov^ered with saliva, etc It 
IS added that the c ountry people (ap- 
parently this IS m Amboyna) regard 
this great serpent as most desirable 
food 

The following are extracts from 
Cleyer’fi paper, which is, more fiiHy 
cited, MxmXlctnm Ourzosta^ 

Tzdum MBdico-Physzcarum 
mirum Acetdemme Naturae Ow^osorwn, 
Dec 11 — Annus Secundus, Anxu 
MDCLXXXIII Nonmbergae Anno 
MDCLXXXIV pp 18-20 It ^ 
illustrated by a formidable biat nv 
accurate picture showing the seapp^t 
seizing an ox (not a huffialo) by 4lhe 
muzzle, with huge teeth Se Mia 
how he dissected a great snii&e that 
he bought from a huntsman in wluch 
he found a wheie of middle 
age» enti 3 ?e ttx sikki tod every part } 
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fuid aiiotlu*r whieli contained a wild 
goat with great horns, likewise quite 
entire ; and a tliird which had 
swallowed a porcupine armed with 
all his “ siigittiferis aenleis’* In 
Anihoyna a woman greiit with child 
had been swallowed by su(‘h a 
ser})ont 

“ Quod SI animal qiKiddam robustius rem- 
tatur, lit spins angninis onocan non po^^lt^ 
sorpens croons cum anuuali convohitionibus 
caiulA. suft, proximam arborom in auxijiuui ot 
robiir corporis arripit uarntpic circumdat, 
quo oo fortius ot valontius gyris sms auiinal 
oompnmero, suffocaro, ot domum onocaro 
possit . * ** 

Kactum ost hoc modo, ut (quod ox hde 
dignismniis haboo) in Hogno Aracan 
tabs vasti corporis anguis propo flmnon 
quoddam, cum Uro bubalo, sivo sylvcstn 
bubahi nut uro . uninaui H}ioctacuUj 
oongrcdi visas fuorit, oumquo dicto niodti 
Occident, 13110 conliictu ot plusquam Iwistih 
amploxu fragor ossnim in bubalo commniu- 
t^irum ad distantiam tormonti bolhci niajons 
. . » . a spoctatoribus sjit oiniims stantibus 
cxaiidin potmt, ” 

The natives sjud Un*se grt‘at snakes 
had poisonous fangs These CJIeyer 
eould not iiud, hut he believes the 
teeth to he in some di^giHH* venomous, 
for a servant of his scrat-tilnsl his hiuni 
on one of them. It* Hwellt*d, great*Iy 
inflamed, and jinidnoed fever and 
delirium . 

** Noo pnu« cosflabant sympt-omata, iitunri 
Sorpontmufi lapis (hoo SNAKE - STONE) 
quam Patros JoHUitaahiccouqHunint, vuluori 
adaptatus omno vonoiiiim oxtrahorct, ot 
ubi<iu© aymptoraata oonvonioiitibuM uutidottH 
osaent profligata ” 

Again, 111 1768, wt‘ fiml in tin* Hcofa 
Magazine^ Ap]> p 673, hut iiimtc'd 
from “London ])ap, Ang 1768, and 
signed by K Emoin^ a professed eye- 
witness, a story with the following 
heading: “Description of the Axta- 
conda, a monatrous species of serpent. 
In a letter from an English gentlematu 
many years resident in tne Islana 

of Ceylon in the East Indies 

The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature well ; they call it Anaoozxd^ 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it.” He deacrilies its 
seizing and disposing of an enornunw 
“tygmv” The serpent darts on the 
“tyger” from a tree, attacking first 
with a bite, tluui partially rrusliiiig 
and dragging it to tin* 'tree , . . . 
“winding hiH liody lound both the 
tyger and the tnn* withal! In.s violence, 
till tlu* ribs and otluu* bones began 


^ to give way . . eatdi gning a loud 

crack whmi it burst , . the junn* 

cre«iture ail t.his time vas liMiig, ami 
at every loud <*rash ot it> bo!i<*s gave 
a houl,' not loud, yet, ]>iteous eiiougli 
to pierce tin* cruelest he.iit” 

Then the serpent, drags awav it** 
victim, cov 4 *rs it with slava*!*, swallows 
it, etc. Tlie wliole thing is wvv 
eleverly told, but is eMdeuth a 10 
mance* founded <ni the description bv 
““D (’’leyeru.s,” whieh is quoted bv 
Ihiy. Then* are no tigeis 111 (%‘\ 1 on 
In fact, “11 lOtlwin” has developed 
the Roniaint* <»f the Anaconda out 
f>f the dt*s<*ript ion oi I) i^evciiis, 
exactly .is **■ Mynheei Forscli ' muuc 
years later tlt‘\elf»ped the |{»*iii.iine 
I>f tin* Up.is out i»t tin* olfiei sfericH 
of the jHiison treeot Maeass.11 Indeed, 
when wc* iind ""Dr Audiew (Mever 
mentioned among the f‘aih lelatois 
of thest* lattt‘i‘ sforie% the Mnspicion 
becomes .strong that both roiuaiierH 
had the .same auflior, and that “lb 
K<!win” was also the tiin* a ill In tr of 
the woinh*!fnl storv told under ili»* 
name of Roerseh (See fuither itinler 
UPAS. ) 

In i^ercivnlV f/eyW (|H03) we read . 
“ Before I nrriveii itt the ishuifl I had 
heanl many stones of a iiioimtrous 
snake, so vast in si/e as to di*\oi(r 
tigers and httllaloes, and so thitiiig as 
even to attaek the elephant (p 303) 
Also, in BridhnniV Onflfm **mf ttn 
(1840, ii. 750 "51)' 
“I'inibera or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, (hivier, and is known 
in English as the na k Himki* 
Emerson TMineiit DVykiti, 4th eil., 
1860, i. 106)Hiiys: “Thn great python 
(the Mioa* an it is commonly demg 
uated by Eimqiaaniij the ‘anaconda’ 
of Eastern story) which is stip|ia«iecl to 
crush the liones of an eWihant, atid to 
swallow a tiger ”, ... Ft may Iw sns 
|>€scted that the letter of “ H, Edwin 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in tlies<» |ms- 
sages, Btill we have fhe aiUliotity 
of Ray*s friend that Anaconda, oV 
rather Anat*mdnm^ w"as at I^reydeii 
applied as a Ceylonesi* name to n 
specimen of this python. The only 
interpretation of tiiis that we mh 
offer is Tamil dnai^kondra 
kd7ulf^t% “which killeil an elepiiant”; 
an appellative, hut not a name. We 
have no authority for the application 
of this Hppidlative to a snake, tlmiigh 
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tlu* <iuot.ed froiii IVrcival, 

Pndliain, and IViineiit ari‘ all sug- 
gestive of sutdi stones, and tJie 

of tlie name a ncKWidma p;TiYen 
to Hay : “ Biihalorum * membra 
<*onterens,’’ is at least quite analogous 
as *ui ap|)e11ative It may be added 
that, in Malay anakanda signifies “one 
that. IS well-l’)orn,” which does not help 
us. . [Mr Skeat is nnabh* to trac*e the 
uonl in Malay, and rejects the deriva- 
tion from mmkamlci given above. A 
more plausible evplanation 3 .s tliat 
gnen oy Mr 1) Ferguson (B Ser 
N <b xn. 123), who derives ana- 
(itmbua from Singhalese Hmakandayd 
(/icno, ‘lightning’; kanda^ ‘stem, 
trunk,’) which is a name for the whij>- 
snakt* {Ptmeriia myctmzans)^ the name 
of the smaller reptile being by a 
blunder transferred to the greater. 
It. ns at least a curious coincidence 
that Ogilvy (1670) in his ^^Descnptton 
of the African Isles (p. 690), gives: 

AnrtJkandef a sort of small snakes,” 
which is the Malagasy An(ikn7idtfy^ *a 
snake.’] 

isns) — “Tho skins of anacondas offorod 
nt Bangkok fonio from tho northern pro- 
— i>. (), /Ctfif/, inJ, /t xjcx. 

IMt. 

ANANAS, s. Th(» Pine-ajqde (Ana- 
nassu sativa^ Lindl. ; Brameha Ananas^ 
h ), a native of tin* hot regions of 
Mexico and Panama, It abounded, ns 
n cultivHt€»d plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islands according to Oviedo. 
Tlie Brazilian Nmia^ov perhaps KanaSj 
gave the Portuguese Ananas ov Ananm* 
Tliis name has, we believe, accompanied 
the fnnt whithersoever, except to 
Kngland, it has travelled from its 
borne in America. A pine was brought 
borne to Charles Y.. as related by J. 
D’Acosta below. Tlie plant is stated 
to have been first, in Europe, culti- 
vated at Leyden ar>out 1650 (?) In 
Kngland it first fruitt*d at Richmond, 
in Bir M. Decker^s garden, in 1712.* 
But its diffusion in the East was early 
and rapid. To on© who has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered with pine- 
apples on the islands adjoining Smga- 
pore, or their profusion in a seemin^y 
wild state in the valleys of the Kaaia 
country on the eastern borders of 
a 

* Thfi JSlnfftish CfftiU^ stata# on the ftothovity of 
the Sloftne MSS. the pino mM mto 

BngUnd by tb« ffitrl of la im fSee 

E9i^/JL Bm, 9th ed., xix. mj 


Bengal, it is hard to conceive of tins 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
from another lieinispliere But, as in 
the case of tobacco, the name he- 
wrayet.h its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of jdants to which 
it belongs is exclusively American, 
The names given by Oviedo, probably 
those of Hisjianiola, are latama as a 
gjfuieral name, and Boinana and A%agu(h 
for two species Pine-apples used to 
cost a^pardao (a t‘oin difficult to 
deteimine tlie value of in those days) 
when first introduced in Malal>ar, say.s 
Linsclioten, hut “now tliere are so 
many grown in the country, that 
they are good ehcape” (91); [Hak. 
Hoc, 31 191 Athanasius Kircher, in the 
nuddle of the 17th century, speaks of 
the anaruis as produced in 'great abun- 
dance in the Chinese provinces of 
Canton, Kiangsu and Fuhkien. In 
Ibn Muhammad Wall’s H, of the Con- 
quest of Assam, written in 1662, the 
pine-aprdes of that region are coiu- 
mendeef for size and flavour. In the 
last years of the preceding century 
Oarletti (1599) already commends the 
excellent ananas of Malacca But even 
some 20 or 30 years c‘arlier t.he fruit 
was grown profusely in W India, as 
we learn from Ohr. d’A(*osta (1678) 
And we know from the At7i that (about 
1590) l.he ammas was habitually served 
at the table oF Akbar, the price of 
one. being rei'koned at only 4 dams, 
or iV of a rupee ; whilst Akliar’s eon 
Jahfingir states that the fruit came 
from the sea-ports in tlie possession 
of the Portuguese. — (See Ain, i. 66-68 ) 

In Africa too, this royal fruit has 
spread, carrying the American name 
along with it “The M5uS.nS.zif or 
pine-apple,” says Burton, “grows 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanzibar). It is never 
cultivated, nor have its qualities as 
a fibrous plant been discovered.” 

XXIX. 35). On the He Ste 
Marie, of Mada^car, it grew in the 
first half of the 17th century as mcmam 
(Flacowtt, 29). 

Abul Fa|(4 ^ mentiems 

that the fruit was also calm ha(h&X4^ 
mfoH, or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “because 
young plants put into a veis®el 
oe taken on hravels and wffl Jfield 
fruits,” This seems a Mnsendcal pre- 

f irift a Set Oom^ 
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text for tlie naixie, especially as another 
American frnit, tlie Guava, is some- 
times known in Bengal as the Safari- 
i7m^ or ‘travel mango.’ It has heen 
suggest(‘d }>y one of the present wint<*rs 
that these castss may ])resent an nn- 
<*onnnon use of the vord safmi in 
the sense of ‘ftaeign’ or ‘outlandish/ 
just as Cln>sius says of the pine-apple 
in India, ^^peregrinus est hic iinctusi’ 
and as we 1»egiii this artich» by speak- 
ing of the uaanua as ha\ing ‘tr^elled ’ 
from its home in H Aineiiea In the 
Tesoro {»f Oobairuvias (1611) we tind 
“ (^itfar% cosa de Afri(‘a o Argel, cmno 
grenada” (‘a thing from AiVi<*a or 
Algiers siuh as a ]K>megranat t* ’ ). And 
on turning to Dozy and Kng we tind 
that in BarHcein<‘ *Sj»ain a rtmowmsl 
kind of pomegranate \vas <*alled 'lotmndn 
mfuri: though tins was saul to ha\i‘ 
its name from a I’eitaiu Safar tha- 
Ohaid (tl Kilm\ who gnwv it tiist. 
One doubts here, and suspects some 
connection with the Indian terms, 

1 hough the link is obscure. The 
lamented Prut. Blochmaini, however, 
m a not.e on tins suggestion, \vould 
not admit the possibility of tlw use 
of iafatl for ‘foreign.’ He called at- 
tention to the possible analogy of the 
Ar. mfarjal for ‘ quince.* [Another 
suggestion may be hazardedT. There 
is an Ar. word, dMflriy^ which the 
diets, define as ‘ a kina of olive/ 
Burton (Ar. NigKU^ iii. 79) translates 
this as ‘sparrow-olives,* and says that 
they are so called because they attract 
sparrows (dsdftr). It is perhaps pos- 
sible that this name for a variety 
of olive may have been transferred 
to the pine-appIe, and on reaching 
India, have been connected by a folk 
etymolo^ with safari applied to a 
‘ travelled * fruit.] In Macassar, accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pcmdang^ from its strong external 
resemblance as regards fruit and 
leaves, to the Pandanus, Conversely 
we have called the latter acrm-pms^ 
from its resemblance to the ancmas^ 
or p(*rhap8 to the pme-cone, the 
original owner of the name. Acosta 
again (1578) describes the Pandanus 
odorafdsstma as the ‘wild ananm^ and 
ill Malayulam the ])nie-aiq>le is called 
by a name meaning * pandanus-jack- 
frmt * 

The tt»rm ananas has lu»en Arahized, 
among the Imhan phariimt»iHts at least, 


as \iln-un-n<ls ‘the eye ot iiinii * ; in 
Burmese na7i-na-Hi\ and in Binghalc'-e 
and Tamil as ayindsi (sei‘ ^looihfn 
Sheriff) 

We should leeall attention to the 
fact that ]>ine-applt‘ v.is gfiod Kiighsb 
long befori‘ the diS(‘over\ ot AnieruM, 
its proper me.ining Iieing wlinj we 
luue now In^eii dri\en (to! tlu* moiding 
of confusion) to < all ti 'fin- 

is the onl,v unMinng ot the teini 
‘pnie-a]»ide'’ ui MiusIum/s iDnde tnfa 
7tmgari^ (2nd ed. I(>27) And the 
atiatta'i got. this name from its nt rong 
iVMunbhuiet* to a pim*-eone 'PIiih ih 
m<»st striking as regaids fbe^ 1aig<* 
tones of tlu‘ Stone- Pim* of S. Knro|H 
In the lolhaving tinee tir-t tniotatmiH 
‘ pine-af>]»Ie * IS userl til the old seti'^e ; 

“To all Hu« h OH die '*»*. tlu* 
erocteth a elnpi*t*n, and tfc* eai h tliem i 
jnllar and p»>le inadt* of apple for a 

iieriietunll nioninnent.*’ H*ptain f»f 
in IJftUL n f»t»7 

,, “Tho greater pait of tin* •jitad- 
rangle Mit with Hiivage troe^, as tlkeni. <‘he** 
inita, ('yiircHHOH, tutples^ l*<Ktnri* “ 

tr. by if. Wtlha^ in Jiakl. 

\Tt77 . — “ In iheso iHlandon thoy fmiiul n»» 
treoii knowoii vnto. thorn, Init iUns^upple 
troodj and Date troon, iinrl thoHo of manici> 
lotwi noyght, and oxooodyiig hard<^.** /V/rr 
MarigTi in Ktion*H If. 7'ramtyU^ f«d. 11. 

Oviedo, in H. of the (Western) /af/iVu, 
fills 2j|f folio pages with an enllniHmstie 
description of tlie pine apple mt first 
found in Hispaniola, and of the nvisoti 
why it got this name {jnmt in S|tiiiits1t, 
pigna in Itainusio’H ItfUtan, from whtth 
we quote). We extriut a few fmg- 
nients. 

1585.— “Thor© aro In this Hand of Hjm- 
gnuolo oertain thla^iMi, each cif whieli 
a Pigna^ and this hi on* of the mcnit boautl 
ftil fmita that I have iMMin. ... It has ail 
thesa qoalltiai In oombination, via. haauty 
of aapTOt, fragranoa of ooionr, and axquliiito 
flavour. Tha ChHiitlani gave it tha nania it 
baan {Pigna) baoauaa It la. in a tnannar, 
Ilka that. But tha pim-a$fpies of the t rtf lias 
of wbioh wa are apaaklrtg ara much nwiro 
baautiful than tha pimie \uf, pi no eonaii] of 
Burona, and hava nothing of that hardnaiiii 
which i» aaen in thosa of t'aatilo, which aro 
in fact nothing but wiskI/' lee.— Ifairtaatfs 
ili, f. 185 V. 

1564.“-“Thalr pinaa ba of tha blgncma of 
two ftata, tha outaido wbaraof ia of tho 
making of a pine*appls (l.s. |iina-aona], bat 
it is soft© Hka tha rinda of a mtaombar, and 
tha insida atttath lika an appla, but It ia 
more delicious than any nwaat appia 
mignrod.*'- -Master John JmwkinSt In 
iH. «02. 
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157r». — ‘‘An*Jsil,i plus part <los Sauun^cos 
n’on mnirriHsont viio boniio partic do I’ann^So, 
Lomnio niissi ils font d’vno autr^ oHpoco do 
fruit, Naua, tpu est f^ros coifio vno 

moymmo oitronillo, ot fait autoiir commo 
A no }»ommo do pin . , — A The*t% Cu^jno- 
f/mphii* hv, xmi. ff 935 v’ , 

93() (with a pretty j?oocl cut) 

1590 — “The Pinos, or Piuo-applos, are of 
tho saino fashion anti formo outwardly to 
thtHo of C^iHttllc, hut within they wholly 
liilfor . . Ont^ prosontod ono of those Ihno- 
apploM to fho Kmporour (Jlmrles tho hft, 
which must have ct»st much paino and caro 
to Iwin^j: it M> farro, with tho plant from tho 
fndios, yot W’<»uld ho n<»t trio tho tiisto/*— - 
JoH, K. T of 1501 (Hak Hoc.), 

23b-7 

1595,- “ . , with diuors aortos of oxcol- 
lont frnitrt anti r«»otos, and groat nbundanco 
f»f tho prineoaso of fruits that grow 

Midor tho Hun.’*— /ftt/ryA, Diw (if (htttma 
(Hak. Hoc.), 73. 

o 1010 -“*'Anaiiats, et pluHiours autrea 
fruiotH.” — P. (Tift! LamL i. 236 [Hak. Soc. i, 
328]. 


qui luy suceede on toutos ses admirable^ 
quahtez 7^ I) it Tfiitye^ Hint 
A^itilles JluhitSe^ pat Us \i 127, 

1068 — “Standing by his Majesty at 
dinner in the Presence, there was of that 
rare fruit call’d tho Kiny-ptnpy grown in the 
Barhadoes and tho West indies, the first of 
them 1 have over aocno His Majesty having 
cut it up was pleas’d to give mo a piece off 
his own© iilate to taste of, but in my opinion 
it falls short of those ravishing varieties of 
tIMioionsnoss rlesciib’d in Papt Ligon’s 
history and others duly 19, 

3673— “Tho fruit tho English call Ptne- 
AppU (tho Moors Ananas) hocauso of the 
Resemblance ” — F^ticr^ 182 

1716.—“ 1 had more reason to wonder 
that night at the King’s talde” (at Hanover) 
**to see a present from a gentleman of this 
oonntry . , . w'hat I thought, worth all the 

rest, two npo Ananasses, which to my taste 
are a fruit porfoctly delicious. You know 
they are naturally the growth of tho Brazil, 
ami I could iu>t imagine how they came here 
but by enolinntmont .” — Litdjf M W. Mmi- 
taffVj Letter XIX. 


1616. — “The ananas or Pme, which 
seems to tho taste to be a pleasing com- 
pound, made of strawberries, claret- wine, 
I’ose- water, nnd sugar, well tempered 
together ” — 7Vrirv, in /*ini*hu% ii 1469. 

1623.-'- “The ananas is esteemed, and 
with roas<ui, for it. is of excellent flavour, 
though •very po<uhai, and rather ncid than 
otherwisi*, f>nt haM ng an mdoscnbablo d<wh 
< >f sweetness that renders it agreeable. And 
us even these bo<iks (Olusius, ) <l<m’t 
mention li, if I ronionihor rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you rogartf tho entire 
fruit externally, it kxiks just like one of <mr 
pine cones {pJffntr), with just such scales, 
and of that very colour.” — i\ delltt VuiU, u. 
582 [Hnk. Hoc., i. 135]. 

1631. — Hontius thus wntes of tho fruit — 

Qm logitis Cynaras, abiuo Jndioa dulcia 
fmga, 

No niniis hnee <*<Jrtieda«, fugito hino, latot 
angms in horbA. ” 

Lib. vi, cap. 50, p. 145. 

1661.—“! 6r»t saw the famous <?Krr5t 
/*ins brought from Barlmdoa and proaented 
to his Majestic ; but the first that were over 
seen in England were those sent to Oromwoll 
House foure yours since.” — Dmry^ 
July 19. 

[o. 1665.— “ Among other fruits, they pre- 
serve large citrons, such as w© have in 
Europe, a certain delicate root about tho 
lengtn of sareaparilla, that common fruit of 
the Indiee o^ed amha^ another called 
* . . ,**^BerfUer (ed. OomtahU\ 

488.] 

1667.—- “I« peux h tr^-jttste titr© ap- 
peller I’Anatiaii le Boy des fruit*, paroequTl 
©St 1© plus beau, et le meiUeur de terns oeux 
qui sent sur la terre. C’est sans doute pour 
oette raison le Boy des Boys luy a mis une 
oouronne sur la teste, qm set eomn# wm 
marque essenHelle de sa jpuls 

la oheute dm pm^e, U m mf 


1727.— 

“ Oft in humbl© station dwells 
Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp ; 
Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pndo 
Of vogotahlo life, beyond whate’er 
The poets imaged m tho golden age.” 

Thumson, Summer* 

Tho poet hero gives tho word an unusual 
form and accent 

c, 1730 — “Thoy (tho Portuguoso) culti- 
vate tho skirts of tho hills, and grow -tho 
host products, such ns sugar-cane, pine* 
appUSf and rioo ” — Khdfl Iihdn^ in Miwt^ 
vii. 345. 


A c'uiMouM question has been raised 
n*garditig tlu* anana»^ similar to that 
distniHHOfl under OUBTABB-APPIiE , as 
m*the existence of the pme-apple to 
the Old World, before the days of 
Oolumbns. 

In Prof. Rawlinson^s An&imt 
Monarchiea (i. 678), it is stated in 
reference to ancient Assyria; “Fruits 
.... were highly prized ; amongst 
those of most repute ■were pomegranates^ 
grapes, citrons, and apparently pine- 
apxdes.'* A foot-note adds; 
representation is so exact that I dSJi 
Iiardly doubt the pine-apple 
intended. Mr Layard expresses him- 
self on this point with some 
(Nineveh md Babylon^ p. ¥36),^ 
out given is something lifce 
ventional %ure of a ' 

though it i^&ems to ns % 
very exact as suhh* J#|S% 

J om&^& tr* of OmU (a- 

^ im 

isg (d A Mmfima (read 
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Paticonia apx>arontly Pegu) is made to 
sjiy : “ they have mne-applen^ oranges, 
chestnuts, melons, Imt small and green, 
white mndal-wood and camphor ” ^ 

We cannot helieve that in either 
]>lace the object intended was the 
Anan<t.% which has earned that 
American name with it round the 
world Whatever the Aasynan 
rejiresentiition was intended foi^ 
Oonti seems to have stated, in the 
words ptntm luilmd (as it i^uns in 
Poggio’s Latin) merely that, they had 
pine-trees. We do not understand on 
what ground the translat.or introduced 
pifif^-^apples. If indeed any fnut was 
meant, it might have htH»n that of t.he 
screw-pine, which though not eahui 
might perhaps have been st‘eu in the 
hazars of Pegu, as it is used for some 
t‘c{»nomical jmrposes. But ptnus does 
not mean a fruit at all, ‘ Fiiie-cont*H ’ 
even would haw been express(»d by 
pinmH or the like. [A rcft»renc<‘ to Mr 
If. W. King wus thus answered : Tin* 
identity of the trei» with the daU*-palm 
is, I believe, acknowledged by all 
naturalists who have studied thi‘ t,rtH*s 
on the Aasyrian monuments, and thi» 
^cones’ held by the winged ligures 
have obviously some connection with 
the trees. I think it was Prof Tylor 
of Oxford (see Academy^ June 8, 
p. 283) who first identified the cere- 
mony with the fertilimtion of t.he 
mlm, and there is much to he said for 
ns suggestion. The date-|Mi1m was of 
very great use to the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, for it furnislied tluun wiXh 
food, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would explain the 
frequent repetition on the Assyrian 
monuments of the ceremony f)f fer- 
tilisation. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the pine-api>le was (‘Xteusividy grown 
in Assyria.” Also sihi Moftpero^ Dawn 
of Oiv. 566 eeq ; on the use of the pine- 
cone in Greece, Fraser^ Pamanias* iii. 
66 .] 

AITOHEDIVA, AKrJEEIVA, n.p. 
A small island off the W. coast of 
India, a little 8 of Oarwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the early imrratives. The 
name is intcrjiretea by Malay5.1im as 
nHju-d%v%^ ‘ Five Islands,’ and if this is 
correct belongs to the whole group. 


deavour to interpret an old iifunc, 
which IS perhaps tniceablc in ^A.tytdiwv 
N^cros t>f $*tolemy. Tl in a r* markable 
exanqde of the siovimliiiess of Fn^hsh 

J rofessional map-making th.il Keith 
ohnston’s Poyttl Aflrfu map f>f ImJia 
contiains no indn*ation (d tins famous 
island. [The jfVses* and 

Constable’s Hatid y1//aN'alM> igmwe it j 
It lias, betwNHUi land snn«*ysand mm 

tdiait'^, been tmutletl alt ogether b\ the 
compilers But it r- plain enfuigh in 
theAdmindti chaifH ; and the wa\ Mr 
Bir<‘h s])eaks of it in his iiandalmn »»f 
Alhoqtierque as an ‘"liidun Mapeit, 
no longi*r marked on the tn qw/ i'* odd 
( 11 . 108 ). 

e mifK Ihn Hatutn goe< lie unne bat 

Aujeiln I eerOinilj f he i-l nel ef uhidi lu 
thus Hpeak-t . “We ’h*ft hehm*l flu* i-lfiiitl 
(of Simiutifir or thml i to ii. 

and east, amdutr hy a i‘^toid iMor He 

iiminland, wliere then* was n f»siiple. with 
» rirserviurof ualer. Whf’i* ue 
had landed on this little idaiid iao found 
ihero a Jof/* leaning n>|anHi^ the wall of i 
*<r house Ilf nloU,* 

iv. 03 

The like may be said ot the Pufnn* 
of V. da (buna’s vojage, w hi» h likeu 
gives no name, but desenbes ni ivomb i 
ful corres|H»iuleiiee with Ihii liatMla ; 
as diM*H (birrea, e\en to tlie 
there after 150 years * 

1488.— So the Captain Major ori|en*i| 
Nhsilaa Coollo bt go in nil an«e*l and 

HOC where tho waUir waa : nnd Jii^ found ni 
tho mma ialaml n biiilftiiig, n « him h *»f gr*sii 
a»hliir Work, which hail lH*en de**tn»>od h\ 
tho Mof>r«, as tho country wod, only 

tho chapol hml Ikjow cwivoroil with «tmw, auit 
th«y mmi to makii thoir jirayon* to three 
hliiuk atoiios in tho mldnt or tho l*orly nf th*t 
ehttfwl. Moroovor thoy found, just lioyouft 
tho ohiipoh, a of wrought mdilar. 

in which wo took an miioh wator aa ho 
wanted ; and at the top of the whola ialaiifl 
atood a groat of tho dopth of 4 

fathom*, and moroovor wo found In frotrt 
of the ohuroh a beaoh whoro wo mroonett 
tho ohip.”-— 95. 

1510.-— I qwittod thUplaee, and wont Co 
another Inland which I* oafiod Anaetlivg. . . 
There in an oxoonont port Indwoott the island 
and tho mainland, and vory goori water In 
found in tho Raid iRland.” — rarZ/i^aiii, 120, 

0.1552. — *‘Dom Fmnoowai do Almeida 
arriving at the Iriand of Anoliecitm, tho 
drst thing ho did waR t«i Rond *loda ilomem 
with lettorR to tho factors of Oananor. 
Cochin, and , , .'--/lomur, X, rill. 9. 

c. 1561.— I'hey went and put in at Axifg 
dive,, whore they enjoyed themiielvea much ; 
there wore itikkI water Rprlngo. and there 
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built with Htono, with very j^ood \vater, 
and much wood , . . thoro woio no in- 

habitants, only a bo| 2 ;j?ar man whom they 
callod Joifnedi\^ , . — 6Wim,*Hak, Hoc, 

1727 — “ In January, 16(5 1, my Lord 
(Marlboroujjfh) wont back to Kn^land . . , 
and loft Hir Abnihain with tho rest, to pass 
tlio westerly Monnoims, in somo Port on tho 
(Jtiast, but being unae< iiiaintod, chose n 
dosulato Island callo<i Axijadwa, tt> winter 
at. . . Here tho> Htayo<l from April to 

October, in which tiino they buried above 
200 <^f their Mon/‘ — *1 i. 182 

At p, 274 tho name is i»rmted nuuo correctly 
Anjediva, 

ANBAMAIT, Thi' iiniiio of a 

^ronp of iHlaiuls in tne Bay of Bengal, 
inhalnt.cil by trihc.s of a uegvito race, 
and now partially occnpied nsac<in\ict 
Hid.tlement under tho Government of 
India The name (though perhaps 
obscurely indicated by Ptolemy — see 
IL Y* in P R.G.B. 1881, p. 665) first 
nppe^irs distinctly in the Ar narratives 
of the 9th century. [The Ar dual 
form is said to be from Atjaimtae, the 
IMalay name of the aborigines.] The 
persistent charge of canuibalism seems 
to havt* been unfounded [Bee E. H. 
l^lan, On the Ahorujinal Innuhittiiitu of 
the Andanutn Idmuie^ Intro, xiii. 45.] 

A.l). 87)1.“- Ho>ond arc two islands 
divifiod by a sea callod AndSmSlu Tho 
nativoH of thoKo ihIoh tiovour mon ahvo ; 
thoir huo IS black, their hair woolly ; thoir 
cowntoniinco and oyos havo somothing fright- 
ful in thorn .... thoy ^o naked, ami havo 
no iHiats. HeiaUim &o. 

par He^nand,, i, 8. 

c, 1050. — ThoHo islands aro niontionod in 
tho groat Tanioro tornplo-insoription (11th 
oont.) as Tlmumlett^ * Islam Is of Impunty,* 
inhabitod by cannilmls. 

0 . 1292.—** Attgamaaaia is a very largo 
Island. Th© pooiilo aro without a King and 
ar© idolatom, ana aro no liotter than wild 
boasts .... they ar© a most oniol gonora- 
tion, and ©at ©voryhody that they oan catch 
if not of their own race ” — A/«rro Po/o, Bk. 
iH. o. 13. 

c. 1480. — **. . . leaving on his right hand 
an island called Attdainaii.ia., whi<m means 
th© island of Gold, tho circumfereno© of 
which is 800 miles. Th© inhabitants aro 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
token they are tom to pieces and devoured 
by these cruel savages .’^ — Voniti in Itidia in 
XV, Omi,, 8. 

o. 1666. — *‘Da Nionbar sinh a Pegu 4 
vna catena dTsole infinite, delle quali molte 
sono habitote da gente soluaggia, e ohiatoansi 
laole d'^Andemaxi ....as# per diagratia 
si perde in queste Isole qvudehe iiaue, oome 
gik se n*hjBk perso, non ne ecam^ alcuiao, 


ch© tutti gli amamino, o mangiano ” — Oesm e 
dd Z^edenuiy in RamitsiOj iii 391, 

1727 — “Tho lalunds opposite tho Coast 
of Tanavp-rin ar© tho Andemana. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many dangerous Banka and Bocks , they 
aro all inhabited with Qambals, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat 
if she approach near tho shore, and attack 
her with their wooden Weapons . , — 

liamdton^ ii. t>Ci, 

ANlfOB, a Port. *a litter,’ ami 
u.sed lu tho old Port i\riter8 for a 
mlankni It was evidently a kind of 
Muncheel or Dandy, a slung 
hammock rathor than a jinlankiu But 
Htill, as so often is tho case, comes ni 
another w'ord to create por]>loxity. 
For an(f(t8 is, in Poi‘t., a bier or a 
appearing in Bluteau as a genuine 
Port, word, and the use of winch by 
the write!' of the Boteiro quoted 
below shows that it is so indeed. And 
in defining Andor the same lexico- 
grapher says . “ A portable vehicle in 
India, in thowse regions where they do 
not use be.asts, as in Malabar and 
elsewhere It is a kind of contrivanci» 
like an uncovered Andm^ which men 
bear on their shoulders, &c 
Among us Andor is a machine with 
four arms ni which images or reliqiu»H 
of the sanits aie borne in iirocessions.” 
Tins last term is not, as we had 
imagined an old Port. word. It is 
Imlian, in fact Sanskrit, hindola, ‘a 
swing, a swinging cradle or hammocl^’ 
wheimt*. also Mahr. hindold^ and Bf. 
hin^oUl or handold. It occurs, as will 
he seen, in the old Ar. work about 
Indian wonders, published by MM. 
Van der Lith and Marcel Devic. [To 
this Mr Bkeat adds that in Malay 
andor means * a buffalo-sledge for 
carting nee,’ 6ie. It would appear to 
be the sjiine as the Port, word, though 
it is hard to say which is the originsa.] 

1013. — **L 0 mto© m*a ©onto qu% B4- 
rendtb, lee rois et ceux qui ae oomportent h 
la fa^DU dea roia, se xout porter dans le 
bandoul {hcmdUl) qui eat aembXabl© ua© 
liti^re, aoutenu aur lea ^paulea de quelquea 
pidtona .”— AjM at Bind, p. 118. 

1498. — ** After two days had paased he 
(the Oatual [Cotwal]) came to the faetcjWr 
in an aaidor which men carried on 
shoulders, and these 
oanea which are bent overhead aaep 
and from these are hung eertoim of a 

half fathom wide, and a fa'ited jfim a 
long, and at the ends are of wood to 

bear the cloth fronrthe cane * 

and laid over the cloth l^re is a greal 
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mnttmss of the anme Hisse, and this all made I c ir)r»0. — “ In the most eminent i«iHs <if 


of Bilk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassola , whilst the ends tjf the cane are 
mounted with silver, all very gorgeous, 
and nch, like the lords who travel so.’" — 
1 , 102 

1498 — ‘‘Ahi trouverani ao capitn,m inor 
human aXLdas d’omoons om <pio os onrrados, 
eustumam em a quolla terra d’audar, o 
jilguns mercadores so as quorum tor pagam 
pt>r olio a olroy corta cousa.”— //o/Mro, j>f». 

/.f. “There they bnuight for the 
<’npttim-Major certain andas, horn#b^^ men, 
in which the persons of distinction in that 
csnmtry are accustomed to travel, and if 
4tuy merchants desire to have the same the\ 
l>ay to the King for this a corhim amount 

ir>05. 11 He so fa portare in vna Hurra 

quale chiamono Andora portata da honuui ’* 
— ItJdJian t'ersiOH uf Ihvi J/annr/'a Mfer to 
the K. of CJastille (Burnoirs Kejinut) p. 12. 

1552. — ** The Moors all were on f<M>t, and 
their (Japtiun wns a valiant Turk, who as 
liemg thoir (laptiun, for the hiuiour of the 
thing was earned in an Andor on the 
* shoiuders of 4 men, from which ho gave his 
orders as if he wore on horseback.” ~ /larrtM, 
11 VI vm 

[lfi74..«-Beo (piotation under PUNDIT.l 

1623. — Della Valle describes three kinds 
of shoulder-lxirne vehicles in use at <h«i : 
<1) reit or nets, which wore evidently the 
simple hammock, muuoheel or dikaady $ (2) 
the az&dor, and (3) the palankin. “And 
these two, the palankins and the andors, 
also differ from one another, fur in the 
asxdor the cane which sustains it is, as it ts 
in the reiif straight , whorens in the imlankm* 
for the greater convemenoo of the inmate, 
-and to give more loom for raising his heatl, 
the cane is arched upward like this, U, 
For this purjKise the canes are bent when 
they are small and tender. And those 
vehicles are the most commodious and 
honourable that have the curved cuiies, ftJt* 
such canes, of gtmd quality and strength to 
bear the weight, are not nuniemuH ; ho they 
aell for 100 t>r 120 pardstos each, or aUnit 
60 of our MU VuUe, ii. 610. 

0 1760. -“Of the same nature as palan- 
keens, but of a different name, are what | 
they call aodolaft ...» these are much < 
cheaper, and loss esteemed/"— f/ross, i. 155. 

i 

AlTDEtTM, s. Malayfil. dfnrimm. 
The form of hydrocele cotuuwni iu B. 
India. It was first descrilied by 
Kaempfer, in his jDscae, Leyden, 1694. 
— (See also his Amomdtaie» Emticas^, 
Fascic. ni pp. 557 Beqq ) 

ANaBLY-WOOD, s. Tam. 

or anhdl-imnmh ; artorarpua htnttUa 
Lam. [in Malabar also known as lyuee 
{fimni) (Loyafu b 39)]. A wood of great 
value on the W. (kiast, for sluplniilding, 
house-build ing, dee. 


it (Siam) arc thick Angelin \viM»d, 

wheret>f tJ^ouMandH of Hhip*^ might ho made ' 
— in iUyau, p 2tSr» , hoc a No p. Hh 

lf)98 -“There me in India nfbci uomltM 
full and thieko trees, whet oof Slnppos (in* 
made: thoie are trees h\ t'lMbiiti, that aie 
called Angelina, whereof tMotnne -ujtos.M 
skifresealled Touch (Doueyi irem.ifie. . . 
it iH HO stnmg and h.ud a woodo fli it Ir»m m 
tract of time would ln*c MHinumed thendn 
liy reason of the hardnc-N of the %»»ude 
A/wvrAfgf’a, «‘h «5H|Huk N»* , n ra»|. 

ItUI -“Atiother tlnng whn Ii tlti** pr<» 
Vince t>f Mallavar pnnlmc^, m datuilan* < 
and of evccllenf «jn.dtt\ i'- tiniher, pii 
ticul.irb that ctiUetl Attgehm hIiic h tiio-t 
tlurahle, lasting inani \eii>. iie<4»uiitc*h fh »r 
t‘\eu if you tlcsm> !*♦ imtld t wreit lutniUt t 
of ships^ or vesmds of aii\ Untd , \mo 
nmv make th(*m all m a \e«T /."Mfoo* 
MS. f nUK 

Al^G'BNGt'O, 11 p. A pKii e t»u ilti 

Travnnetu'e eoaM, tlie "tie oi an obi 
Knghsh Fnctoiv , piopeth H.ntl to be 
Athhuftpvnu Mnlasul ; 
tlu‘ trivial meaning of whitii v\ffttbi 
I be “five eoeoa-mitH.” This imtiu guiw 
rise to the niarveljoM^ thaps^ah of file 
once fainouH Ablie liatnaX regiirrtntg 
“Sterne's Kli/a,” of vvhiil* vie 
beittw a fen wmfeiiMs troin the 3| 
pages of eloM<‘ print vUiieli tf fills, 

1711. — . AnJdXIgO a •♦mall Fertile 
longing hi the Etiffhd* AVof /mhii 
There are alKiut 40 Holfbers ill deftitid it . . , 
mewt of whom are or muitgrel 

guese/* - I $19. 

1782.— “ Torritoiro d'An^ingai tu nVs 
rioii ! mais tu ns dotitgf ii'iissantti h KUsa. 
Du jour, cos aniru|Atn . . . no sulwlMtorotif 
plus • . . mats si {ties <5cr{U out <|iiiih|iiii 
ditrdo, la nom d'Anilllgll. restora tSArts to 
mdmoire des homtnes . . . AjaJttM|«U c*e*4f 
h rinHumioe do ton bnuroux dmiAt 
devoit, sAtui doutA, oot Accord pTAiiqu’Itt 
oompAtible do volupt5 et do d4omo% ipti 
oooompftgnoit tout# sa pAfnonne. et i|ai m 
m51oit k tovM MS mottVAttients, Ac., Ac/' 
PhUtmpMym dm Rmtm /adr#, fi, 72 73. 

AHX017T| a. Us«id in the triigntion 
of the Madrae Presiduney tor the tlant 
constructed across a river hi HH and 
regulate the supply of tlie ihatnuds 
drawn off fniin it j tlie mrdinnl work 
in fact of the armt irrigation syeteins. 
The word, which has of late ytmi^s 
liecome fatuiUar all over Indl«^ is 
the Tam. comp, atiauhitfu. * Dam- 
Iniilrtiiig.’ 

1778.— “Hir - Wo havo roceivod your 
lottur of thu 24th» I i the Hojah pleases lo go 
to the Anaout, to sec the repair of the batski 
wo can have no objection, but it will net be 
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convenient that you should leave the gar- 
rison at Letter from Qounai tU 

jMulra't to Lt -Col Harper, (^omrn at 
Tunjoro, in E / Pape^th, 1777, 4 to, i 836, 

1784 — “As the cultivation i>f the Tanjoro 
country appears, by all the survoya and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water by the Can very, which can only bo 
secured by kooj^nng the Aniciit and banks 
in repair, wo think it necessaiy to repeat to 
you our orders of the 4tli July, 1777, on the 
subject of those repairs,”— De^p of (Jotni oj 
J)fre<foi% Oct, 27th, as amended by Bd of 
Control, 111 Iiftrkt\ iv 104, 

1793 — “The Axmiout is no doubt a 
ptdinom inn/rtuiif^ whether the work of 
Soltn Jittjnh or anybody else.” — ihrte- 
spoudente hefiwt'n 1 . hUq,, ood G. ,. 4 , 

hitm, K^q , of Tavpiye^ on the subjoet of 
furnishing water to the N Chrcars, In 
J)<dt ynipte, 0, /C, ii. 459 

1862 — “The upper Coloroon JLnicut or 
weir IS construotou at the west end of the 
1 slant! of Bennghann” — Markham, Peru tb 
India, 426* 

[18^*— ** Just where it enters the town 
IS a large stone dam called Fischer’s 
Anaikat. — Lejanu, Mon oj- Salefin, ii. 32.] 


ANILE, NEEL, b. Aii old name 
for nidigo, boirowed from the Port 
n 7 iil Tlu*y got it from tlie Ar, aUnll, 
pron. an-7iil, 7iil again henig the 
common name ot indigo ni India, from 
the Skt. 7iUa, ‘hlne* The \eruaenlar 
(m tins instance Bengali) word appears 
in the title of a native Hatirieal drama 
NlUlhirpan, 'The Mirror of Indigo 
(planting),* famous in Calcuthi in 1861, 
in connection with a cmtm c^bre. ana 
with a sentence which disereditea the 
now extinct Hupreme Court of Calcutta 
in a manner unknown since the days 


of Impay 

NeeUwalln^* is a phrase for an In- 
digo-planter [and hm Factory is ^^NeeL 
koVuse ”3* 

1601. — Amerigo Veimuooi, in hm letter 
from the Id. of Cape Verde to Iworeneo di 
Hero Fronoeeco de^ Medici, reporting hie 
meeting with the Portuguese B'leet from 
India, mentions among other things brought 
and tussia/* the former a manif^t 
trane^ber’e errcwr for anil , — In BaldelU 
Boni, <// MUione,* p* Ivil. 

1516. — In Barbo«a'« price list of Malabar 
we have: 


*“ Anil nadador (i.e. flcsating ; eee danta 
below) very good, 

X^vfarcmla .... faTwm* 80, 

Ann loaded, with much sand, 

^Tjdrw6ola . . . ftmmm 18 to 20.’^ 

In Lii^m if. 

1525.— A load of a^U In whfeh 
widghs Si maunds, 

M. 


1563 — “ Anil IS not a medicinal subfctanco 
but an article of trade, &o we have no need 
to sjieak thereof . . The best is pure and 
clear of earth, and the surest test is to bum 
it in a candle , others put it in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good ” — 
(la) ( ta, f 25 v 

1583 — “Neel, the churle 70 duckats, and 
a churle is 27 rottlos and a half of Aleppo ” 
— Mt John J^etoftm, in Ilak I ii 378 

1583 — “They vse to pncke the skinne, 
and to put on it a kind of amle, oi blacking 
which r%ith continue alvnyes ” — Etfeh, in 
mai 11 395. 

c. 1610 — “ . , VAnil ou Tndi<jue, qm 

ost vno tomturo blolie violetto, dont il ne 
s’on trouue qu’h, Cambaje et 8uratte.” — 
P)fnt)d de JauuI, w 158, [Hak Soc ii 246] 
[1614 — “I have 30 fardels A -nil Geree “ 
Fonttei , Letfe) v, ii, 1 40 Here ( fet ee is probably 
H gan (from yr// , ‘ the root *), the crop of 
indigo growing from the stumps of the 
plants loft from the former year ] 

1622. — “K conforme a ditii pauta se 
dispacharfC o dito anil e canella ” — In A'tchto 
Port Onent , fasc. 2, 240 
1638. — “Los autres marohaiidises, qu© 
Ton y d5bite le plus, soiit . . du ael 

ammoniao, ot de I’mdigo, que ceux de pais 
a|>|>ollont Anil.” — MaudMo, Pans, 1659, 

1648 — “ ... and a good quantity of 
Anil, which, after the place whore most of 
it 18 got, IB callod Oh))eheei< Indigo ” — Faa 
Twmt^ 14 Bharkoi or Wirkoj, ri m, from 
Ahmedabad ^ “Oirciuoz Indigo” (1624) 
occuFH lu i^uiiHbur/f, lii 442 It is the 
“AVnrrwr” of Forbes [()/. 2nd ed ii, 

204], The Dutch, about 1620, established a 
factory there on account of the indigo. 
Many of the Sulttms of Guzerat were buried 
there {JSfavort lii, 109). Some account 
of the “Barkhejj Mozas^** or Mausolea, is 

E m in H. Bngg'a OUim of Gularlmlm 
mbay, 1849, pp. 274, Beqtp), [“Indigo of 
n (Binna) Aiechese ” (1609), Tkimmee, 
LeUera, i 28 ; “Indico, of lAher. here worth 
viij» the pounde BerehizI^ — Birmvood, Letter 
Booh, 287.] 

1658. — “Indico est un mot Portugaia. 
dont Ton appelle une teinture bletle qm 
vient dea Indes Onentales, qui eat de 
contrabande en France, les Turqs et lee 
Arabea la nommentNll ” — Be la BauUme-U^ 
(lotiZ, 548. 

perO.— “The neighbourhood of I)<^ 

pr^uoes Anil or indigo.”— fe^ 

uomtajbk), 288.] 

ANNA, s. Properly H. 
tke 16th part of a rupee. iMVI 

beloxigs to the Mohammedan 
system (EtiPEB). There 
oTje cmm only, so that it 
of aocount only/ 
need in ddswU^&kfr 

ttoa of «e«r ^ 
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HhareK iii land, oi‘ sliarea in a specula- 
tion Tims a on^-anna sliart» is of 
such rifjlit, or a share of 
Hpeculation ; a io\xv-a7ma is and 
so on In some parts of India the 
term is used as subdivision of 

tile current land measure. Thus, 
in Saugor, the atma^lG nlsls, and 
iH itseli of a kmiclui (Elbof, 

<B<m s V ) The term is also soin *- 
times applied collocpiially to ]H*rsons 
of mixt parentage, ‘Such a ’one has 
at least 2 anna.'t of dark blood,* or 
S’ol!ee-(*olour * Tins may be compar<‘d 
vith the H<*oteh evpiession that a 
person f)t dehcient intellect ‘ wants 
twopence in the shilling* 

1708. I’nnidod , that a debt <hio 
from Bir Edward Littlot(^u of 80,107 
Rupoo'i and Eight Annas Money of 
with Interest an<l Danuigos to the said 
English C’ompany shall still roniain to 
thoin. . ot (<f<idolpkut\7 Aiwttrd bo 

twoon tho <)1<1 and tho Now E i <Jo., in 
0/utrtf>> •tj &e , p 308 

17*27 ““ current numoy in Hurat 

Bittor Almonds go 32 to a /*e£J 
1 Annoe is . . .4 Piuo. 

t Rupoo . . . 10 Aimoes. 

In Bongal thoir Acoouuts aro kopt in Pne . 
12 to an Annoo 
16 Aimoea to a Uupoo.’* 

A. Hannltuii^ ii App pp fi, 8. 

ANT, WHITE, s. I'lie insect 
{Term^fi bellicoAus ot naiiuahsts) not 
properly an ant, of whosv* destructive 

S owers there arc iii India so many 
isitgreeable experiences, ami so many 
marvellous stones. The phi'as** was 
perhaps tak(*ri up by English 

from the Povt. formigas hmnchnu, wdih h 
is m Bluteau*H Diet. (1713, iv. 175). 
But indeed exactly the same expr4*s- 
sion IS tised in the 14th century hy 
our medieval authority. It is, vve 
believt*, a fact that thest^ mseeis have 
been established at Rochelle in Fmneo, 
For a long ])eriod, and more iv<*ently 
at St. ihdtma. They exist also nt l.he 
Convent (d Mt. Sinai, and a species 
in QuiHmsIamL 

A.n. e, 2n0 It sooms probable that 
Achan speaks (»f White Ants, tho 

iiuiian nnts <*onHtru<*t a kind <»f hoa|>ud-up 
dwollings, and those not in rliiprossod or Hat 
lOMitions tsasily liablu to bu tloodotl, bnt in 
ofty and ehtvatod positions, . '* Be Nat. 
Amfiir//, XVI. cap, Ii». 

c. ^ 1328 “ Est ctiarn imiiin genus 

IMirviMsiiiiariiin J)n sieuf lana 

aibarni/it (pmnim <bintius dontiuni tanta ; 


ost quod etiam hgna roduiit ot \on{is 
lapidum , ot quotquot brevitor inveniunt 
sicGum super torrani, ot pannns laneos, vt 
bombyoinos laniant , ot faciuiit nd iiiodum 
mun ciustam unam <lo arena nunutissuitd, 
ita quod sol non possit o.is bingcro , ot si, 
romanont <‘ooportao , voiuiu est qinsl si 
contingat illaiu trushini frangi, et solom 
oas tangoro, t(nani eitius ni<uiuntur. Pi, 
A/oniaHit% p 53 

1679 --“But Ihoro is >ot a fir gmdor 
meonvonioneo in this (\niiitrv, which ]>ro- 
ooods from tho inHnife nmiibor of white 
Emmets, which though Iheyarebiit hUh*, 
have ttjoth so sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooiUm Post m a shi»rl iiiuo. Ami if 
groat earo be ni>t taken in iht* places where 
you leek up>«mr Bales Silk, in four and 
iw’onty houisthey will cat through a liale, 
as if it had boon saw’d in tw«> in iho middle.’' 
— Ttnei Tit at/ a i a ^ E, 'I' , p, 11, 

1688 “ Here are also nbundanei^ of Ants 

of st'veral sorts, anti \V<Mtd liets ealled by 
tho English in ihej^last Indats, Whitd Alit«,^* 

liampu'e, n, 127 

1713 “On volt eiieore ties fournns du 
plusieurs espeees ; la plus |M[*riuetouso ent 
eollo title h‘s EurtqW^tais out fourml 

blanone," /.c/i'mt PU^fifttifeit^ xit. iH, 

1727. ** Ho thon began to ftirni Prjr»jeetji 

how h> clear Accounts with his MrtHt«»r‘s 
(Voditors, without putting anything in fhoir 
PiKkots, Tho tiwt was on WK) cimsts of 
dfi^wu lloppor » » » * and tho> w«'re brought 
into Aooount of Prtifit and b<iss, for so mnch 
onion up by tho WMt« Anti.** . I . /Aiwii/5»i#. 
11. 159. 

1751. ooncoriung the Orgiin, wti 

Hont for tho Hov<l. Mr. Itollamy, who do 
elarod that when Mr. Fmnklanti iippltod to 
him for it that ho told him that it was not 
m his power to give it, hut wishod it was 
romovod from thonoo, as Mr. Poarsou in 
formed him it wits eaten tip by tho 'Wllit# 
AutB.**. -Ft, WiP, (Jotu., Aug. 12. Ill 
25. 

1789. ^“The WhltB Attt is an insc«it 
greatly dreiulod in every house ; anti this is 
not t<i be wondered at, as the devastation it 
oecasions is almost iucretlible.” “ Afwam, 
A5<mw?Av', .31, 

1875.— “Tho metal cases of his Isiggago 
are disngrooalily suggestive tif WfailM A»tB, 
and such omnivorous vermin,” /fccicii?. 

No. 1057, p, 5. 

AJPXL, H. Trnimfcr of Etig. ‘Appeal * ; 
in general native uhc, in ciiiuuictimi 
witli our CourtK. 

1872, “There is no Hindi* however wild, 
that cannot now understand * Itasld * (reeeipt) 
[BaJieBdl and *ApXI* (aptsml).”— /Isi/esr 
iSind BetunPea, Um. 

APOLLO BUHDEE, n.ii. A wall- 
known wharf at Bombay. A atraat near 
If in chIIihI Apollo Strnat, anti a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ‘the A|h>IIo 
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cute/ The name is said to be a 
eoiruptioii, and probably la so, but 
<)l wliat it IS a corruption is ^lot cleai 
'jlu* quotations given afibid different 
fiiiggestiona, and Dr Wilson’s dictum 
IS entitled to respect, though we do 
not know what pllawd heie lueiins 
8ir Birdwood writes that it used 
to be said in Bombay, that ApollO'’ 
himltvr was a corr ot pa^iiJi^-bandar, 
becfiuse the was the jdace where 
t-lu* boats used to land palwa fish 
But we kiKW ot* no fisli so called , 
it IS however possible thatf the 
<>r Hahle-fish ^Hilsa) is meant, which 
IS so called in Bomba v, as well <is 
in Sind. [The A7n (ii 338) spe.iks 
of “a kind of hsh mlled ptilwah which 
comes u|) into the Indus from the 
M»a, unrivalled for its fine and ex- 
(piisite flavour,” which is the Hilsa] 
On the other hand we may observe 
that there was at Calcutta in 1748 
a treimented tavern called the Apollo 
(see Long^ p. 11) And it is not im- 
])osHible that a house of the same 
name may have given its title to the 
Bombay street and wdiarf But Sir 
IMiehael Westropp’s ipioUitiou below 
shoNVs t.hat Patio Wfis at least the 
native represt‘ntat.iou of the name 
more than 150 years ago. We may 
add that a nativ(‘ tohi Mr W. 
Pedder, of the Hom)>ay C.S , from 
whom we have it, that the name 
was due to the site having bi»en the 
place where the cake, eaten 

at the Hoti festival, was baked And 
so we leave the matter. 

[1823*— “I/ieut. Mudg# had a tent on 
Apollo*^reen for autronomioal abisorvation»**’ 
— Oumhi i 327.] 

1847. — “A. little after «nn»et, on 2ml 
Jan. 1848, I left tny domicile in AmbroUe, 
and drove to the PALawi baoxdar, wMoh 
receives from our accommodative country- 
men the more olaeeicjal name of Apollo pier.’’ 
— Wtfmn^ Lands of the Bihle^ p. 4. 

1860. — “And atte what place ye Knyghte 
came to Londe. theyre ye ffolke .... 
woreohyppen II Idolye in oheefe. Ye ffyrato 
is ^^p’jirujbr, wherefore yi oheefe londynge 
place of theyr Metropole is hyght 
^rtnhax. . . . /—Bat. from a JmS. of Sir 
John Hands ville, lately discovered. (A 
friend here queries ; * By Hr. Bhapiral ’) 

1877.— “This bunder is of oompamtlvely 
recent date. Its name is an 

English oorruptlon of ^e naf^ve word 
Peulow (6sh), and it was probably not 
extended and brought into nee for pasienger 
tramc tiU about ^ year WW. VTT 

Guide lo Wf 11# Ml 

C 


work adds a not© , “Sir Michael Westropp 
gives a different derivation . . . Po/o, 
a coriuption of Pdlwa^ derived from PdJy 
which ‘inter ufu( means a fighting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the locality was probably 
fioquentod Prom Pdfwa or Pdtwar, the 
bunder now called Apollo is supposed to 
hike its name In the memorial of a grant 
of Ifwid, dated .5th Dec , 1743, the pdLhdd^ 
in question is called PafloJ* — Rigti Qon.n 
Reports^ iv pt 3. 

[1880 — “His mind is not prehensile like 
the tail/>f the Apollo Bundar.” — Ab&ngh- 
MiuLubifi Twenty-oiU' Dm/it m ludiu^ p 141.] 

APBICOT, » Primus Armemam, 
L This Bngli,sli ivoid is of curious 
origin, as Dozy tixuouiida it The 
RoiuauH called it Matam Ar^nemacum^ 
and alrt<i (Perstcujrb i) praei ox, or ‘ early ’ 
Ot t.hi8 the Greeks made vpuiKbKKLov, 
&c , aud the Arab compierors ot 
Bv/antiiie provinces took this up as 
bithol and harhbk, ivith the article 
iil-harMJk, whence &p. albarcoqtu, Port 
alhricoqile, alboquorque, Ital. albercoeca, 
aVbicoccn, Prov. nuoricot, amlmcot, Er 
abr%cot, Dutcli ahricodh, abrikoos, Eng 
apncock, apricot. Dozy meiitions that 
DodonacuH, an old Dutch winter on 
plants, gives the vernacular name as 
VTo&je Perseyi, ‘Eaily Pea<5hes/ which 
illustrates the origin. In the Cyprus 
bazars, apricots are sold as xpvrhiMjXu * 
but t.he less poetical name of ‘ Hll-johm * 
IS given by sailors to the Biiiall hard 
kinds common to St Helena, the Cape, 
China, &c, Zard dlH [aloo] (Pars.) 
* yellow-plum ’ is the common name 
in India: 

1615.— “1 recoivod a letter from Jorge 
Duroifl . . . with a ba4kit of aprecookes for 
my self 6. . Diaii/, i. 7. 

1711 . — “ Aprioaoku— the Peraiana call 
Ki/l Pranks, lieoauae Europeans not know- 
ing the Danger are often hurt by them.” — 
Jb^kper, p. 281* 

1788.— “The oommon apidoot ... is 
, . . known in the Prank language (in 
Baj^barv) by the name of Matea PVoma, or 
the Killer of Ohnstians.”— Trmets, 
ed, 1757, p. 144. 


AEAB, s. This, it may be said, in 
Anglo-Inamn always means *an Arab 
horse/ 


12^.— “Oar il va du port d'Aden m Me 
moult grant quantity 4e hom ^ ^ * 
arrabilES «t ohevatis 
tMmf'^Maroo Pe^ m . 

Mr YuW$ notei M 






djMvtrier 
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o, 16^ — ^‘‘Thoraaro fine horao*? brad in 
ovary part of tho c<aiutry ; but thoso^ of 
<^achh oxcoll) being ociual to Arabs.*’ —dlw, 
1 . 183 

1825.— ** Arabs are oxaessivoly scarce and 
dear ; and imo which wan sent for me to look 
at, at a price of 800 rnpocs, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing,”— l/r/jrr, i 189 (od 1811) 
c 1844 — A local magistrate at Simla hatl 
returned from an unsuc cesHful inve.stigatK»n. 
An ncfiuaintanee hailed him next day *S-» 
I hear you came back ie ittJrtfdV *No 
such thing/ vias the reply , * I l>ack on 

my grey Arab I * 

1856— 

“ , • • tho true blood ro^.d of Iuh race, 

’Hio .silver Arab with his purple veins 
I’ranslucent, and hi.s imstrils caverned wide, 
And naming eye ...” 

The Hmif/aib Tiee 

ABAKAN, ABBAOAN, ii ]>. This 
i.s nil Kuropoaii form, jaudiapH through 
Malay [which Mr Skeat has faihsl to 
trace j, of Rahhxhiq^ tho name which 
the* natives give thcinSidveH. This is 
belu‘ve(l by Sir Arthur Phayn* fsee 
Journ A if Hoe Ben \n. 524 aeq^'] !<» 
Im a corruption of the nlk- 

sfwtHa^ F*ali mkkhmo^ i.c. ‘ogn** <»r | 
tlio likts a wor<l applied by tlu‘ 
early BuddlustH i<i unconverted iribes 
with whom they came in {‘oritact. 
It 18 not irnpoHsIhle that tho 
of Ptolemy^ which imqueBtionably 
representH Arakaii, may aisguiHe the 
name by whitdi the <jountry m Bill I 
known to hireigners ; at least no trace 
of the name ns ‘Silver-land* in old 
Indian Geography luis yet been found. 
We may notice, witlibut laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr, Bc‘ara at»- 
count of early Chim*se pilgrims <<i 
India, there twin* occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 0-/f- 
ki-lo^ which transliterates fairly int<j 
some name like ArqyrS^ and not into 
any other yet reeognisahle (see JJLAMu 
xiii. 560, 562). 

o, 1420-30. — “Mari demcopH cum metuie 
iutegro ad ostium Baobaxd fluvh iKirvenis- 
set.'—iV*. OvTitif in Be Varieiate 

Fortimae* 

1516,— “ Dentro fra term del dotto regno 
di Verma, vorKo triunontana vi h vn aftro 
rogno di (lontih molto grande . • , , con- 
tina Himilmonto col regno tli B5gala c col 
regno di Aua, o chiumiisi Araoan.” — Barbom^ 
in Haviue*<*t i 316. 

[c. 1535. “ Arqmtffh ” • Hoc OAPEIiAN,] 

1545.“ “They mu that coming from 
India in thu Hhip of dorgu Manho/, (wTio was 
a hottBcholdor in <loa), towards the Port of 
Ohatigaon in tho kingdom of iJungal, thuy 
were wrecked u|H)n tho shoals of Baoaoxi 
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owing to a badl>-kopt i\at«h ” ihntoy c»p 
elxvii 

1552 “Up to tho Uiii*c of Nogrucs 
will bo 100 loagnos, m whu'h spacu aro theso 
populated phu*es, iJhocorut, Arraci.O 

City, capital of thu kingdom styled. . . 

1. IX 1. 

1568. -“Qiiusto rio di lEtacban ha il ^ao 
stato in mc//iO la c«»stt, tia il Ucgim di 
Botigala o ijncllo <h Pegu, e«i h il m.iggioro 
nomic<» ehc h.ddua il Ke del IVgh,” fVyo;v 
tie' Ft'tienn\ m iii. 391J. 

15S6 ~ . Pa-Jsiug t»\ the Nland of 

Himdiua, P«>rto grande, or thu <%»iintrie of 
Tippers, the Kingdom of Hocon and 
(Mllgg) our course u iH S and In II, 

whieh tiroughi vs to t he b irre of NugraiH,^" 

- /f, FitthsM\ Ifelf 11 .rd 

e. 1.5n0 “'r»* the S.M of Bengal in a 

large isiuntry ealled Arktttljg t<» whn li th»t 
Bunder td Ulult igong properly lu'hnig^* ‘ 

. J //f I //, M i, 1 slH) 11. t I ./o# I r 
11 1 19j m o/ig. ( 1 . 3 sh| Arkbang. 

f 1,599 “Arracan See MACAO. 

1 1608. Eakhanjg See CHAM3PA. 

je 1069 Aracan. See PBOME. 

inm Aracaa. Sue TALAFOIH. } 

1660. “ Besjtatt hcM alMUit this (tfue nr 

nvod from Mn‘n//#uii Kfiaii, rejsirting bn 
successive victoiics and the Ibghl of Sbuja 
tf»the country of Hakbang. letivtng Hettga! 
utidofemluii.” ~ AVoifl A/oiw, m AV/wg, vu 
254, 

fe. 1 6<K).— “ Tho Prince .... sent bis 
oldost son, Hiiltiin iiautpic, u» th«* King of 
lEtaoail, <»r M»*g ** itnuit*** {««l. f ’niufu/i/r'b 
109.1 

o, 1665. - “Knowing that if is irn|MMHib}n 
to pass any Uiivalry b) l^iiid, m>, umI •*.i 
much as any Infantry, fr*»m itrnqnU into 
Bakan, buenusu of the ruany chatincls and 
nvors uisai tlni Frontiers . . he Bbe 
tlovernor of Bmigai) tbonght utsui this ex 
puHmuiit, vi/, f4i tuigage the ui his 

design. Hu tht»rtu«*re muit a kinii of Am 
luiMiiidor t4> Bfiiiivtn.'' /irraw^r, K. T., 55 
liod. VmieUihh, 180)], 

1673.—“. ... A mixtiim of thai tine«», 
tho most aucnnuHlIy tsiso of all Miiftkimt 
who aro known for tboir HaaUmi hrts«| 
lurking in the talands at tho MtniUis of tliu 
Oangos, by tho uamo of Baoaimayi/* 
AVysr, 219. <Th« word is miaprititoiJ Hut 
eanmrs ; hut soo Fryor’s indm* ) 

1726. -—“ It {a oaliod by soino Vitrtnmtmn 

Ovrakan, by othon among thorn AmUEacm, 
and by oomo again Eakaa (aftor its oaiiBal) 
and also Mog (Mixgg)/*— I v, 140. 

1727. — -“Amdkaa has a Convonlonoy of 
a noblo stmolous Eivor/*— A. 

ii, 80. 


ABBOL TOBISTB^ «. Th® tyms or 
shrub, m> called by Port, Wfitafti ap- 
pears to Ihi the Nyetanth0» arbor 
or Arabian jnrnnim (N, O, 
a iinUvii of tha drier parta of India. 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 
the name ] 

[e 1610. — ‘‘Many of tho trees tJtioy call 
tristes, of which they mako saffron.” — 
Fyrard dr Lavai^ Hak. Soc , i 411 

,, “That tree called tnste, which la 
prochicod in tho Kast Indies, is ao named 
bocnuso it blooms only at night ” — Ibtd ii 
362 , and see Biirnoirs Liifirhotrn, Hak. Soc 
11 58-62. 

1624 — “ 1 keep among my baggage to 
show tho same in Italy, ns also aomo of tho 
treo tnfoe (in ong. Af ho? a miapnnt 

for Tf with its odonforoua flowers, which 
blow every day and night, and fall at tho 
approach of day — P* dr/ hi Val/r, Hak Jdoc 
11 406.J 

ABCOT, 11 p ^ Ark(7t, a famous 
fort.ress an<i town in the Madras terri- 
tory, ()5 miles from Madias. The 
imnie is derived hy Bp Caldwell from 
Tam iJrkiid^ the *Six Forests,’ eon- 
lirmed liy the Tam-Fr. Diet, which 
gives a form (ZrukMv^^^ix forets’ 
[‘‘the abode of six Rislns in former 
days. There are sovei^al places of this 
im\ne in the southern districts liesides 
the town of An^ot iu*ar Vellore One 
of tluss(‘ in Tanjore would correspond 
l)eit.er than that with Ilarkatu of Ihn 
Batiiita, who reached it on the first 
evening of his march inland after 
lauding from Ceylon, apparently on 
the shallow coast of Madura or 
Tanjore.”^ — Mad.m8 Ad, Man ii. 211]. 
Notwithstanding the olnectiou made 
by Maj.-Gen. Cunningham in his 
Geog (if Ancimt India^ it is pi*ohable 
that A root is tho Ap/carou jStt<r£X«iov 
SSpa of Ptolemy, ‘Arkatu, residence 
of K. Sora.’ 

c. 1346. - “ We landed with them on the 
beach, m the country of Ma'har .... we 
arrived at the fortress of Hark&ttL. where 
we passed the night .” — Ibn Batata^ iv. 187, 
188. 

1786. — “It may be said that this letter 
was written by the Nabob of Aroot in a 
moody humour. . , , Certainly it was ; but 
it is in such humours that the truth comes 
out.” — Burkd» Spmoht Feb. 28tk. 

ABEOA, s. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
catechu^ L., commonly, though some- 
what improperly, called ‘ betel-nut ’ ; 
the term Betel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the areca. Though so widely 
cultivated, the palm is unknown in 
a truly indigenous states The word 
IS MalaySl. a4(Msa [according to Bp, 


Caldw ell, from adm ‘ close arrange- 
ment of the cluster,’ hay^ ‘ nut ’ 
N E D\ and comes to us through 
the Port 

1610. — “When they eat the said leaves 
(betel), they eat with them a certain fruit 
which IS called cofo/o, and the tree of tho 
sjwd ioffolo IS called Arecha ” — VarthertKi^ 
Hak Soc,144 

1516 — “There arrived there many zam- 
biieos [Sambook] . with areca ” — 

JHak Soc , 64 

1521 — “They are always chewing Arecca, 
a certiiirio Fruit like a Pearo, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in loaves of a Tree called 
lirffte (or Vefte/e), like Bay loaves , which 
having chowod they spit forth. It makes 
tho mouth red. They say they doe it to 
comfort tho heart, nor .could live without 
it.” — Ptffc^riia, in Pun/uts, i 38 

1618 — “In tho Benda, do Betelf or Botel 
duties at Cloa arc included Botel, arequa, 
jacks, greon gingor, oranges, lotrions, figs, 
coir, mangos, citrons.” — BoteUw^ Tombo^ 48 
The Fort also formed a word amtiv/’ira for 
the tree bearing tho nuts. 

1663 — “ , and in Malabar they call it 

pac (Tam jiaX), and the Nairs (who are 
tho gentlemen) call it areca.” — Oarcia /)*0 , 

f. n h 

c 1566 — “G-roat quaiititie of Archa, 
which iH a frmto of the bigness© of nutmegs, 
which f nil to they oato in all these parts of 
tho Indies, with tho leaf© of an Herbo, which 
they call Brttr/lP — C EredenLe, transl. in 
liaU n 360 

1586 — “ Thoir fnonds corao and bring 

? :iftB, cocos, flggoH, arreoaes, and other 
ruits F/Vt/i, m i/o/t/., ii 395. 

[1624 -—“Anil therewith they mix a little 
ashoH of Hoa-Hholls and some small pieces of 
an Indian -nut Hufficiontly common, which 
they hero call Poiife/, and in other places 
Areca; a very dry fruit, seeming within 
like perfect wood ; and being of an astnngent 
nature they hold it good to strengthen the 
Teeth.” — i*, dtUa Valie^ Hak Soc. i. 86 
Mr Grey says* “As to tho Port, name, 
E&vfH or Pofe/, the origin is uncertain. In 
Sir J. Maundeville’s Travels it is said that 
blaok pepper “is called Fu/fulf which is 
probably the same word as FovftV^ But 
the Ar. Favfal or Fvfal is ‘betel-nut.'] 
1689.—“. . , , the Neri which is drawn 
from the Arequies Tree in a fresh earthen 
vessel, is as sweet and pleasant as Milk”— 
Ovington^ 287 and Mahr. n^, 

‘sap,' hut nrri is, we are told, Guserati for 
toddy in some form.] 

AEaBMOHB MEXIOAITA This 
American weed (N*0. Papamraome) is 
notable as Jiaving overrun India^ in 

S part of which it seems to be 
ar It is known by a variety 
of hamea FMmM dhcMrcL gambogq 
thistle, &o. [B^ Watt, Mam,, 

iVod., 1 306 
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ARairS PHEASANT, s. This 
name, vrhitth seems more propeily to 
l>dong to the splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula {ArgiiHa7iu8 gigantetis^ 
Tern., Pwao argm, Lm.), is coiimsitigly 
applied in Upper India to the Hima- 
layan horned pheasant Oeriorms (Spp 
^aiyra, and melanocephala) from the 
round white eyes or sjiots which mark 
a great part of the bird’s jdumage.-A 
See remark under HOOKAUL. ^ 


AKBAOH, BACK, s. Tina word 
IS the Ar. *arak^ properly ‘perspira- 
tion/ and then, first the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date palm 
CaraJh al-tamar) , secondly any strong 
drink, ‘distilled spirit/ ‘essence/ etc. 
But it has Bi>read to very remote 
corners of Asia Thus it is used an 
the forms ariki and nrJci in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for spirit distilled 
from gram. In India it is applied 
to a variety of common sjnrits ; in 
S. India to those distilled from the 
fermented sap of sundry palms ; in 
3i). and N. India to the spirit distilled 
from cane-mohisaoa, and also to that 
from rice. ^ The Turkish form of the 
word, is applied to a spirit 

made from grape-skins , and in Byria 
and Egypt to a spirit flavoured with 
aniseed, made in the Lebanon There 
IS a popular or slang Pr word, riquigu% 
for hrandv, which appears also to be 
derived from araH {Marcel Devtc). 
Humboldt {Eooamen, &c., li 300) says 
that the word hrst appears in Pigafetta’s 
Voyage of Magellan ; but this is not 
iHirrect. 


o. 1420,— “At every yceja hH>Kt-hf)UHo) 
they give the travellers a sheep, a goose, a 
fowl . , . 'arak. , . .V/wtA Jim- 

hit8$g to China, in N. & E., xiv. 390. 

1616.— “And they bring eocoa-nuts, 
hur^oa (which is aomethmg to drink) 
-^Barhom, Hak. Soe. 59. 

1618.— “—que todos os mantimentos &«y 
de piSo, oomo vinhos, (Krraoai, arroaes, 
carnes, e pesoadoB.”— In ArtMv. PoH. 
(frietiL, faao. 2, 57. 

1521,— “When these people saw the 
poJiteno^ of the captain, they presented 
some fish, and a vosnel of palm-wino, which 


1514. — “Manueh a cruoe .... eomraendo 
ut plimmum invigilot duobus illin Chnstian- 
<>ruui (?aroarum p/igis, diligonter attondoro 
^ . nemo r>otu Oxracae ho mebriet . . . 
HI ox hoc deinoej)8 tempore Punicah Orvaoha 
1 p^H ad mihi Hur> gravi damno 
- i^r Ear, /Cptjftt, p. 111 . 


potetur, 

ItuturoH, 


1554 — “And the excise on the oftat/iot^ 
made from palm-trees, of which there are 
i three kinctB, viz , extra, ivhich is as it ih 
drawn ; orraqua, which is pmi onco boiled 
1 {rozida, <pi distilled '0 , shat ah {mrao) which 
i IS Ixnlod two iw three times and is stronger 
than cTTfiyMt — aS' Bofelht}, Tomhx, .50 

1563.— “One kind (of oiwo-palm) they 
keep to boar fruit, the other for the Hiike of 
the t^ara, which ih nutx and thiK ivheii 

it has boon distilled they fall orraca," 
Can at lyO , i 67 (The word sattl, used 
hero, IS a very ancient sm|H>rtaiton from 
India, for (JoHmas (0th oentury) in his 
account of the coco-nut, ctuibninding (it 
would seem) the milk with the <»f that 

palm, says; “The Argeffutn is at first full 
of a very «woet water, which tlu' InthiuiH 
dnnk from the nut, using it instead of wino. 
This dnuk is eaUe<i rhujuu'txna, and ih 
extremely ploaHunt,** It is xnticud jHissibh* 
that the rnonco here may u!rcafl\ bo tiic 
word arm^l), 

1605. — “ A (’hinoH bi»rne, hut now turned 
lauan, who was our next ueighlMuir .... 
and browed Araoke which ih a kimi t>f hot 
drinke, that m VHod in most of thimo {Nirta of 
the world, mstoad of Wmo. , A’. aS^aA in 

Purchan, I 173. 

1631,—“. . , , jecur .... a |K*tu ihUiix 
mated icti Axae, nun tantum in iem{H»ni 
mento imnmtatum, sad etiam in snlmtiuiti.^ 
nxih oorrumpitur.''— «/dr, Rtmtitm, lib, ih i«i|>. 
vii. p. 22, 

1687,— “Two mr« of Amok (made of rice 
as I judged) called by the ChutuHe 
[SaDashCN)].” — /hm/ntr, i, 419. 

1719. — We exchanged stune i»f our wareif 
for opium and Homo axraok, . . HalnnMua 
Onimr, Pt. II. 

1727. — “Mr Iloucher had been II Mtmihs 
Holiciting to prtHuiro his t^htrmtand ; hut 
his repeated Petitions .... had no Kffoid. 
But ho had an Hngfuhtmtn, one *Skvi«, for 
hiH Interpreter, who often itiok a large iki*ie 
of Arraok. . . , Hwan gut pretty nmr the 
(Aumngxoh) .... and eriml with a 
•mid vuioo in ttie Persian Ijangimgo that 
hw Master wanted Justice dune him” {see 
DOAI).— -t. HamUtmiy i. 97. 


Back is a further eoxruption ; and rack** 
ptmeh is perhaps not quite obeuleto. 

1608,—“ We taking the But-ends of Hkes 
and Halberts and Paggot-stlcks, drave them 
IntoaBackc-house.’^-^f. aW. in Punsha*, 
i, 184. 


^rohas also ha« Waca and other fcimns ; 
and at i, 648 there is mentintt of a strong 


ACAe.— "oome email quaawtte of Wine, 
but not wmmon, is made among them j they 
call it distined fmm Stiffiar imdl a 

Hpioie Rinde of a Ti«e oelM /agnt 
[Jaggery].’*— Terry, in Pwrehm, B. 1470. 

1622.—“ We’ll send him a jar of rack by 
n^xtoeottveyanee,”— Letter in 
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1627 — “ Javi hath boon fat\l to many of 
the Enp^lish, but much throup^h their own 
distemper with Rack” — PinJiai^^ Ihlgjim- 
agp^ 

1848 — “Jos finally insisted upon 

having X bowl of rack punch Tlliat 

bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this 
history ” -V<mi(3/ Juin, ch vi 

A!BS!EI1TAL, s An old and ing< niou^ 

tfcyniologyot tins woicl js arx vav(th^ 
But It IS rccilly Ai<ihi( H>dc deii\ts 
it fioiu tars-hluJnali^ ^ doniuH terrcnis,’ 
oontxuted into the foiiu 

he suv^) used nt CV)Ust»^iiitin()]>le 
(Syntagma i 100) But it is 

ieall\ tin Ai dm ‘donniH 
aitifun/ as tlu quotations fioiu Mas’- 
udl tharly show The old Ital forms 
darsnm^ dar<(i7iale corioboiate thiH, and 
the Hp atara^ana^ which is lendered 
in Ar by Pedio de Alcala, cpioted hy 
I )()/>, as dm a cinaa — (See details m 
Dozy^ Oosterhngen^ 16-18 ) 

A P 943-4 — At this day in the year of 
the Hijra 3.32, Rhodes {Roda^) is an arsenal 
{d&r-sind\t) where the Greeks build thoir 
war-vesselH ” — ii 423 And again 

ddr ^iHfVat al uiaidlib/^ ‘an arsenal of 
ships/ in 67 

137tt -‘Mn this titj (Ee/) thoio is a very 
gloat 1)1 Hiding which they call Bara^ana, 
whore the ('hristian captives used to labour 
at blacksmith’s work and other crafts under 
the su]K nntendonco and orders of renegade 
headmen here they made cannon and 

]x>wdor and wrought swords, cross bows, 
and urt(UobnsHes Munno/, Dm Gnmaf 
df \\h 111 f 92 

1672 -“On met an Tershana donx hollos 

f albros a 1 eau ” -'Antotut* Oalfand^ Journ , 
80 

ABT^BUBOPEAN We have heard 
nmolu and jxistly, of late years regard- 
ing the corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct hy the employment of 
the artists in working for jfcuropean 
pations, and after European patterns 
The copying of such patterns is no 
new thing, as we may see from this 
jiaseage oi the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government 

o 1665 — “ not that the Indiana 

have not wit enoi:i«h to make them suooesa 
ful in ArU^ they doing very well (a» to some 
of them) in many parte of India, and it 
being found that they have mohnation 
enough for them, and that some of them 
make <even without a Master) very pretty 
workmanship and imitate so weU our work 
of Europe, that the difference thereof vdU 
hardly oe disoemed *' — E* T , 81- 
82 [ed OonMble, 264,}. 


ABtTIOHOiCB, s The genealogy of 
this word appears to be somewhat as 
follow^s The Ar is al-j^arshuf (per- 
haps toiinected with /lara^ih, ‘loiigh 
skinned ’) oi al-Uiarbhuf ^ hence Sp 
alcarchofa and It ea? c%offo and arciocco, 
Fr artichaut^ Elng art%choke 

c 1348 — “Tho Incense (benzoin) tree i^ 
small its branches are like those 

di a thistle or an artichoke (al-kharshaf) ” 
— Ihn Batata, iv 240 Al-kharshaf in the 
published text The spelling with h instead 
of behoved to bo correct (see iJozff, s v 
Atom cJiqfa ) , [also see N B 1> s v d ? tnhole\ 

ARYAN, ad] fikt Arya, ‘noble’ A 
term frecpiciitlv used to include all the 
races (Indo-Pcrsic, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Sclavonic, &c) which speak 
languages btlonging to the same famil> 
as Sanskiit Much vogue was given 
to the term hy Pictet’s puhlicatioii of 
Les 0 nq% 7 ies Indo-Europde^ines^ ou les 
Ary 08 Pnrmtyf 8 (Pans, 1859), and this 
writer seems almost to claim the name 
in this sense as his own (see cpiotation 
helow) But it was in use long before 
the date of his book Our hist quota- 
tion IS fioni Ritter, and theit it has 
haidly uachtd the full extent of a])- 
jdication Ritter seems to have derived 
t/lie use m this passage fiom Lassen’s 
Pentopofarma Thewoid has in great 
itieaHine suj)crseded the older term 
Indo-Gcmfumit, ptoposed by F Schlegel 
at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury The latter is, however, still 
sometimes used, and M Hovelacque, 
especially, prefers it We may observe 
here that the connection which evi- 
dently exists between the several 
languages classed together as Aryan 
cannot he regarded, as it was formerly, 
as warranting an assumption of identity 
of race in the peoples who speak 
them 

It may be noted as curious that 
among the Javanese (a people so remote 
in blood from what we understand by 
Aryan), the word drya is commonly 
used as an honorary prefix to the 
names of men of rank , a survival of 
the ancient Hindu xnjauence dh the 
civilisation of the island 

The earliest use of Arycm Bx an 
ethnic sense is in the InscnpMOjr ma 
the tomb of Darius, in whaoh iSb.^ king 
calls himself an Aryan, and ot Aryan 
descent, whilst OrmnsKd is in the 
Median version sfydsd, ^God of the 
Aryans*^ 
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11,0 c* 486 — Adain Ddrymnish Kh»hdifa~ \ 

thiya msiarka Pdrsa^ Pdr-^ 

mkiud putm, Anya, Ariya f^hitntP ze 
(am) DamiB. tho Groat King, tho King of 
Kings, tho King of all inhabited countrioa, 
tho King of this great Earth far and near, 
tho sou of Hystospcs, an Achaomenian, a 
l^orsian, an Ariaa, of descent” — In 

Jin odoUtSi 3rd ed., iv 250, 

“Those Medos wore called anciently by 
all Axians, but when Mod^^a, tl^ 

(‘olchian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their name.” — IJnodof viu 62 
(Itjiwlms). 

183,5 — “ Those eastern and proper Indians, 
whoso territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long way, call thomHolves in 
tho most ancient period (Axior) 

{Aiami^ 11 22, x 45), a name coinciding 
with that of tho ancient Modes ” — liittny 
V. 458. 

1838 — Soo also Hitter^ vin. 17 sot3<j. , and 
Potto’s art, in JCtsvh tt A/sr/zc., ii. 

18, 46. 

1850 — “5Tio Axyan, tribes in conmiermg 
India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
against the Turanian domon-worship, but 
not always with (omploto success/’— />r. 
*/. in /ii/r*, 450. 

1851. -“Wo must ro<^uost tho patience of 
our readers whilst wo give a short outline of 
the component members of tho groat Arias, 
family. The first is the Bansknt. . . . The 
second branch of the Anau family is the 
Persian. . . , There are other scions of tho 
Anan stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asia, before tho Arians reached the shores 
of Em ope. . Mtix Afd//fr) Jftkltto 

tntrgh liemew, Oct 1851, pp. 312 313. 

1853. — “Sur les sept premihres oivihsii« 
tions, <jui «ont oellos <ie rancien mcmtle, six 
appartiennont, on partie au moms, <\ la race 
aHaae .** — fJabitteaut /> I* I n^gahti dfs /frwrir 
ATifmatTKwr, i. 364, 

1855, — “ I hohove that all who have lived 
an India will bear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class <ir caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parseo, ^Aiyatt t»r 
Tamuhan,’ unless they have had a special 
training, our European jsuntings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain orocilonred, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely unin- 
toUigibl©,”— Ka/c, miasUin to Ava^ 5fif {publ. 
1858), 

1858,—“ The Atynn tribes— for that is tho 
name they gave themselves, both in thoir 
old and new homes — ^ brought with them 
institutions of a simplicity almost primitive.” 
-- Whitney, Or. <f? Ling, Htudlea^ ij. 5. 

1861, - “ Latin, again, with Greek, and tho 
Pcltic, the Teutonic, and Blavonio lan- 
guages, tiJgether likewise with the ancient 
diale(»t« of India and Persia, must have 
sprung from an earlier language, tho mother 
of tho whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
of Kpisech ” Prof Mtui MdPer, Lecturer, 1st 
Bor, 32, 

Wi' alHo fiiu! the vorb Aryamzf : 

1858.—“ Thus all India was brought under 
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the away, physical or mtelloctnal and moral, 
of tho fihou race, it was thoroughly 
Aryaiiize4.” — Whifjin/, u s. 7 

ASHRAPEU H AimI. a~<hr„flf, 

‘noble/ applied to various mild emns 
(lit analogy with Mu* obi English 
‘noble’), elsjasuallv to tin* dtnor t>f 
Egypt, and to file <h)bi MollUr ot 
huba —See XERAFINE 
c 1550— “There was als»» ih<* sum uf 
,500,000 Palory ashrafios eijual m the 
currency of I’ersia to .50, (HK) rojiil Irak 
tom.inH J/o/i of J/iftnrfffotK IVtUi, A mde 
suggests that lot hog, nr Phot, indicjitos 
Jloi in 

ASSAM, n.p Tin* iiaiin* apjdied 

for the last. tlin‘e (*eiit ones or nnm* to 
the gre.it valley of the Uiahinaptit ra 
River, from the <‘mergeni‘i‘ of Ms ebief 
siUiree.s fiom the inoiiiMailis till M 
eiitern t he gri*at jilain of Ht*iiga} 'Pile 
name Js/fwi ami soitud lines AAtdm is 
a form of Ahuvi or a dvnH,st\ 

ot Slmn raee, who enti'red the eoUlMrj 
in the middle agea, and long ruled jt 
Assam po!ifn*ally iw in»w a proviiiee 
einhraeing mueh more than the iiaiiie 
properly iiitdudeil. 

c. 15SM), “The di»mimoiis of the linjnli 
of Ashaxu join to Kni«r<si|i, he is ti v«r> 
jsiwerful pnme, lives in great state, atnl 
when he dies, his prineiftal atfemlatif s, !m!h 
male anil female, are vohinBiniy lairuHi itiive 
with his e<»nise,'’ (ihtfittnn'tt f«wl, 

IHOO) li. 3; imiis. m 1IH| 

IH82 “ Ve Nitlsdi w«s very busy dh 
paU*hiiig mid vesting divers princifial ufUrnrs 
sent with all fHwsihle iliUgonce with riM*ruits 
for thoir army, lately overtlmiwn in AilUtttl 
and Pilht, two large plentiful eoiintries H 
days* journey distant from this city (Ihietm).*' 
Oot. 29th ; (Hak, H«sj. i, 43], 
1770.— “In tho lioginning of the presont 
century, some Bramina ox Bengal oarricHt 
thsir supemtitlonM to Ailiiaili where the 
people were eo happy mi to he gu Icleci solely 
hy the dfetAtes of natural religion/* » 
AtytuU (tr. 1777) i. 420. 

1788.— “M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
ot Chandemagore, hy {uirmissttai of the 
King, went up as high as the ivipital of 
AiiMm, about the year 1762.** 

Mem.i Srd ed. p. 299, 

I ASSEQAY, H. All Afrnaii throw- 
I in^Ri>ear. Dewy has nhown that tlila 
j is Berber mghdya^ with tlu* Ar. article 
I prefixed (p. 223). Thijne who use it 
often seem to taka it for a H. Alrieait 
or Eastern word. Bo Godinho d« 
Eredia sc^ems to use it as If Malay 
(f. 21?0» [Mr Bkeat remarkw that the 
nean^Ht woni in Malay is naligi, ex- 
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plained by Klinkert aa ‘ a abort wooden 
throwing-speai/ which is possibly that 
referred to by G. de Eredia ]-* 


c 1270 — “There was the Kinpr standing 
with throe * exortins " (or mon of the guard) 
by his side armod with javelins [«?> htr atza- 


s:ayes 
tr by 


2 : 


Chioniefp of K, Jamm of A^agon^ 
Foster, 1883, i 173 


c 1444 — “ * • Thoy have a (jnantity of 

azagaias, which aro a kind of light darts ” 
— Oada7nosio, 32 

1552 — “But in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, somm with azagaias 
and shields and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows.” — Jim } os, 1. in 1 
1572 - 

“ Hum do escudo ombmeado, o do a^agaia, 
Outro de arco oneurvado, o settii. orvada ” 

Camdn, t 86 

By Burton ; 

“ this, ttirge on arm and assegai in hand, 
that, with his bonded bow, and vonom'd 
reed.” 


1586 — “I loro arohibugi sono belli, o 
Imoni, come i nostn, e lo lance sono fatte 
con alcune canno piene, e forti, in capo 
dello miah mottono vn ferro, come uno di 
quelli dello nostri zagaglie 111 

1600 — “Those they use to nuiko Tnstru- 
rnonts of whorowith to fish . as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arn>wes, Aponors, 
an<l AssagayexL ”-«/># v< oj- (Jmtim, from tho 
Dutch, in Purckds, ii. 027 

1 60H “ l)ono<nioH vtiyant fpio nous no 
pouvioiiM passer, los deux ht)mme.s wont vonu 
on nageant auprhs do nous, ot ayans on 
lours mams trois Laneottos ou Asagayes,” - 
Houi7mi77, hh 

f 1648. - “I'ho ordinary food of those CJafrcK 
IS tho rtesh of this animal (tho elephant), and 
four of them with thoir Assegais (in orig, 
agea^yes), which aro a kind of short pike, 
aro able ti> bnng an olophant to the ground 
and kill it ,” — Tmtermer (od, Bali), n, 163, 
of. 11 , 295. 1 

1666. — “Ijos autros armos offensives (in 
India) sont Bare et la fl6oho, lo Javelot ou 
sagaye . . , v, 132 (od. 1727). 

1681,— »** .... encontraron diez y nuevo 
hombres bazos armados con tlardas, y aza- 
gayas, assi llaman los Arabos vnas lan^as 
potiueiKas arrojadims, y |K9loaron con olios.” 
•^Martinez nU la Oompfudio, 87. 

1879.— 

“ Alert to fight, athirst to slay, 

'rhey shake the dreaded assegai, 

And rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when few, whoso force is akilb” 
Inandlanm by i>f, Stretford de 
Hedcliffe, Timee, March 29, 


ATAP, ABAP, a Applied in the 
Malay o- Javanese regions to any palm- 
fronds used in thatching, commonly 
to those of the Kipa (iVtpa fmUcam^ 
Thunb,). [A according to Mr Skeat, 
is also applied to any roodng; thtis 


tiles are called atap hatu, * stone ataps 
The Nipa, “although a wild plant, 
for it IS so abundant that its culture 
18 not necesaxry, it is remarkable that 
its name should be the same in all the 
languages from Sumatra to the Philip- 
pines.” — (Orawfurd, D%ci Ind Arch 
301), AtSp is Javanese for ‘thatch ' 

1672 — “ Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 
— Baldaeus, Gey Ion, 164, 

l690. — “Adapol (quao folia sunt sicca et 
votuatii)* . , — ltu7nph%us. Herb ATnb 
1 14 

1817 — “In the maritime districts, fttap 
or thatch is made . . from tho leaves of 
tho mva ” — Jiafies, Javci, i, 166 , [2nd ed 
1 186] 

1878 — “Tho universal roofing of a Perak 
house IB Attap stretched over bamboo rafters 
and ndgo-polos This attap is tho dried loaf 
of tho nipah palm, doubled over a small stick 
of bamboo, or mhong ” — McNatr, J^eiaK, dec,, 
164. 


ATLAS, s. An obsolete word for 
* satin/ from the Ar atlas, used in that 
sense, literally ‘hare 'or ‘bald' (comp 
the Ital. raso for ‘satin'). The word 
IS istill used in German. [The Vrap&ds 
l)%ct (s.v) sfiys that “a silk stuft’ 
wrought with' threads of gold and 
silver, and known by this name, was 
at one time impoiied from India” 
Yusuf All {Mon, 07i Mh Fahr%GS, p 
93) writes . “ AiZas is the Indian satin, 
but the term satan (corrupted from the 
English) is also applied, and sometimes 
specnahsed to a thicker form of the 
This fabric is always sub- 
stantial, ie,^ never so thm or netted 
as to be semi-transpai'ent ; more of the 
weft showing on the upper surface 
than of the warp,”] 


1284, — “Cett© m6m© nuit par ordr© du 
Sultan quinze cents de sea Mamlouks furent 
rev4tua de robea d 'atlas rouges broddes, » 
’^Mdhrixl, t. li. pt. i. 69# J 


„ “The Sultan Maa’fid clothed bis 
dogs with trappings of atlas of divers colours, 
and put bracelets upon them.” — FalsfvF% 

p. 68. 


1606. — “Kaso por seda rasa AtlftH, 
Vocidyulcifr Arauigo gf Fr, P, de Aleala, 
1678.— “They go Blob in Apparel, tlbeir 
Turbats of Gold, iiamask'd Gola Atlas Coats 
to their Heels, Bilk, AUx^dh or Onttanes 
breeches.”— jFVyor, 196. 

1633. — “X saw ye TaffaMes and AtHtsseS 
in ye Warehouse, and gave dlreottosr oon- 
eeming their several colours and fipybSs.”— 
Bedges, IHary, May 6 $ [Hak, Soc. i 860. 

1689, — (Surat) “Is rerkown'd* lor ... . 
rich Silk^suob as ^ , and for 

Zarbalfes pSaxbai&l, ^ 218* 
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1712 — In tho iSjmtittoi* of this yoar aro 
advertised “a purple and cold Atlas gown” 
and “a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver ” — Cited in 
Anecdotes (1808)» 429. 

1727. — ** They are exquisite in the 
Weaver’s Trade and Erabr<)idor 3 % which 
may be seen in tho rich Atlasses . . - 
made by them.” — A» JlatntUou, i. 180. 

c. 1750-60. — “Tho most considerable 
(mamifaeturo) is that of their atlasses o|. 
satin Howerou with gold and silver ” — 

i. 117. 

d^oie ^ — 1 saw not long ago in inciia a 
Polish »lcw who was called Ja<*ob Atlas, and 
he explained to mo that when the .lows 
(aboxit 1800) wore forced assume surnames, 
this was assigned to his grandfather, because 
he wore a black satin gahenline (A //. 
1879.) 

ATOLL, s A grou]) of corn! islands 
foriiiing a ring t>r chajilet, sotnetinies 
of many miles in <hanu*tii‘r, luelosing u 
space of coiu|)aratividy shallow \\att*r, 
v*aeh of the islands being on tin* same 
type as the atoU We clerive the ex- 
pression from tlje Maldive islumls, 
winch are tlie typical etam]>les of this 
struetiirej, and whete the form of the 
word is ato^JL [F di* Tjaval (Hak. 
Hoc. 1 . 93} states that the provinees ni 
the Malaives were known as A tnllmt, | 
It 18 probably connected xvith the 
Hinghalea© Utu\ * inside ’ ; bir us 

Mr Gray (P. de Lmml^ Hak. Soe. i. 
94) writes the word. The Mud, Admin, 
Mem, in the Glossary gives Malayfil. 

‘a sinking reef’]. The term 
was made a Hcientific one by Darwin 
m his x>nblieation on (?oral Keefs (see 
below), but our second tpiotation shows 
that It had l>een generahsnd at an 
earlier date. 

o. 1610.---“Estant au milieu dVn Atollcm, 
vous voyess autour de vouii oe grand hano do 
^erre mie jay dit, qui environne ot qui 
defend Iss iiileii contre rimpetuoadttf do !a 
mar.” — Fyrmd d» Lamh b 71 (od. 1679) , 
[Hak. Soo! i. 941 

17&2.-*^^AiH>UoaDL, a name applied toeooh 
a place in the «ea a« exhibite a neap of littfo 
ialandfl lying oloee tc^ether, and almoet hang- 
ing on io each other. ^(OerxxuMa) 
Unieersat Lexictm^ b.v* 

1842. — “I have invariably used in thin 
vedume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to these circular groupa of coral ialetii 
l>y their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with * lagoondsland.* 
Ihm/trin^ The Structure^ <9r., ^ Coral 2. 

AWMIL, 8. Ar. and thenc« H, 
(noun of ageni'y frfuu ^amal^ * Im 
performed a task or <iffieey* theiHiforn 


‘an agent’). Under the naine govern- 
ments a <*olle(‘t>or of lh»veuu(‘ ; also a 
farmer of^the Bevemie nnestefl with 
chief autlionty m his District Also 

ADMILBAE. 1 > 1 M *rly h^tlddr^ 

‘one bolding otiite’; (Ar ‘work/ 

with P term of agem > ) A fat tot or 
maiiag(‘i*. Anumg the Main at las the 
\4mfadtTr was a etdbslor ot lexenm* 
under xarying eoiidit ions (Hee details 
in IFilstm), The term i.s now bmiled 
to Mysore and a tew other parts f»f 
Imlia, and dot*s not belong b* the 
standard sxstinn of any Presideiay. 
Tlie word in tln‘ folhiwiiig pas^ig** 
lt«)ks as it intended foi 
tlnaigh tinue is a ti-riii Mbe 

holder oi property.’ 

1 HSO. - * ‘ ’Dui Mauldar < huimw f Dewatt 1 
that eame with the |KoOGka| foun 

thdeomiah sent for^vard <<♦ bmgappa at 
(Vaiiiverntii,” /V. St, t*Vr». f i»lh Nn\r. 
No. in , a8 

e. 1780. . hfoing ilefeete*! varioita 

frauds in the nmnageiiietit of the Attiuldar 
or renter . . . (M Dillj) |«od him '10,000 
r«|Kies,” iWUcid. 18(Kl). 

1793. “Tho aumildam, or managers of 
tho iliHtriets.” /hV*»>w, p. Ml. 

1799. “ I wihH that you would deMini one 

of your jHioptc to ectuituttnh ate with ihti 
Atni ldAr of Ktnuulab ri«f«pe(dii}g thiM nsat *' 
— /t, Wethnfrt! to ’9. Mutiro. Ill 
i. JI35. 

1804. - “ I know the ehameter *»f the 
Peshwah, till*! lii« ministers, mid of every 
Mnhmtta. amildar miffieietitly well . , . . * 
- Wef/mftmu iii. 68. 

1809. - “Of the aumll I ♦siw nuthitig." 
Ld» Vafrntitt^ i. 412* 

AtTBUHO, H. IL fnmi P, unrumj, 
Ml placui where fKanla arc inaiiufiu tumi, 
a cie|At for mieh gtnnW During thtt 
(?ompany *8 trading days thts term wm 
applied ti) their Bujtories for the pur- 
cria»ey on advanceii, of niiti%*e 

gCKldlly &c» 

1778. — ** . • * . Oentoo factors in their 
own pay to provide tha inveetmetitit at the 
different Anamigii or cloth mm^kels in the 
provinot.'**— OrtfM, ii. 51* 

1789. — “I doubts however, very ntitefii 
whether he ba« had eufUoient experience itt 
the oommeroiat line to enable him to manago 
■o difhoult and »o Hmportant an amnilg ^ 
huckipore. wMch Ii almoet the oi^y f»ne of 
any magnitude which supplies the sfieoies of 
coarse moths which do not interfere wlUi the 
British manufacture. I. 486. 

AYAf n.p. The name of the city 
which wan for several eenturiei tm 
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capital of the Buriue.se Empire, and 
was applied <iften to that State itself 
This name is borrowed, acc(?rding to 
Orawfiird, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malays The jiroper 
Burmese form was Eng-wa, or ‘the 
Lake-Mouth,’ because the city w^us 
built near t.lie opening of a lagoon 
into the Ira wadi ; but this was called, 
even by the Burmese, more popularly 
‘The Mouth’ The city was 
founded a.I) 1364 The first European 
occurrence ot the namc^, so far as we 
know, IS ((* 1440) in the narrative of 
Nicolo Conti, and it appears again (no 
doubt from Cbnti’s information) m the 
great World - Ma]» of Fra Mauro at 
Venice (1459) 

c 1430.—’ “ Having sailed up this river for 
the space of a month he arrived at a city 
more noble than all the others, called Ava, 
and the circumference of which is 16 miles,” 
in India vn XVth CmU 11. 

c 1490, — “The country (Pegu) is distant 
16 days’ journey by land from another called 
Ava in which grow rubies and many other 
precious stones. ” — Ilier, d^ u. s 

p. 6. 

1516 — “Inland beyond this Kingdom of 
I’ogu .... there is another Kingdom of 
(lontdoH which has a King who resides in a 
very greiit and opulent city called Ava, 8 
<lays* journey from the sea , a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a groat trade (jf 
jewels, rubies, and spinel-rubies, which are 
gathered lu this Kingdom ” — Harhomi 186 

c 1610. — “ . . .The King of Ovd having 
already sent much peoploj with cavalry, to 
relieve P*)rao (Promo), which marches with 
the Pozdo (¥) and city of Ov4 or Anvi, 
(which means ‘surrounded on all sides with 
streams’) , — Antonio Bocarro, />ra^2ct, 
160. 


1726,— “The city Ava is surnassm 
great, . . . One may not travel by land to 
Ava, both because this is permitted by the 
Em^ror to none but envoys, on account of 
the Kubios on the way, and also because it 
is a very t»erilous journey on account of the 
tigers,* — Valmiifn, V, {phorom*) 127. 


ATADAVAT^ s. Improperly for 
Amadavat. The name given to a 
certain pretty little cage-bird (Wstrelda 
amandJ^ L. or ‘Bed Wax- Bill’) 
found throughout India, but originally 
brought to jEurope from Admaddhtm 
m (luxerat, of which the name is a 
corruption. We also hnd Ahmadahad 
represented by M€6dava: as in old 
maps AstarahOd on the Caspian ^ is 
represented by Strava ^e quotation 
from Oortm below). JOne of* the 
native names for the bird m 
‘ruby,’ which appears iM 


tioii from Mrs Meer Hassan Ali 
below ] 

1538 — “ . . o qual veyo d’Amadava 

prmcipall cidade vomo ” — In S JSotelko^ 
Tomhu^ 228 


1646 —“The greater the resistance they 
made, the more of thou blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they took to flight, 
we gave them chase for the space of half a 
l^gue And it as my belief that as far as 
tlie will of the officers and lascarys went, 
we should not have halted on this side of 
HadavdT but as I saw that my people were 
much fatigued, and that the Moons wore 
in groat numbers, I witmirew them and 
brought them back to the city ” — D J oSto 
de Castro’s despatch to the City of Goa 
respecting tho victory at 3Dm. — Correct, iv. 

1648— “The capital (of Guzorat) lies m 
the interior of the country and la mined 
Hamad-HwaX, % e. tho City of King 
who built it , nowadays they call it dma- 
da-mr or Amadabat ” — Vonfi Tvmt^ 4 


1673— “From Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, besides that they are spotted 
white and Eed no bigger than Measles, tho 
principal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
Consort, Fifty in a Cage, make an admirable 
Chorus.” — 116 

[1777 — tt ^ ^ f presents now and then 
— china, shawls, congou tea, ava^vats, and 
Indian crackers.”— T/i-e School for Scandaff 
v 1 ] 

1813,—“. . . . amadavats, and other 
songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different oountnoa — ^ orb&s^ 
Or, Mem, i 47 [Tho 2nd ed. (i. 32) reads 
amadavads . 1 

[1832 “Tho Mlah, knowa to many ky 

tho name of haver-do'wutt, is a beautiful 
little creature, about one-third the size of 
a hedge-sparrow Meer Mojisun Ah<, 

u. 64.] 


AVATAB> s. Skt. Avaidra^ ^ an 
incarnation on eartb of a divu)^ Being- 
This word first appears m Bal<tou» 
(1672) in the form Autaar (Afgoderyey 
p 52), which in the German version 
generally quoted in this hook takes 
She corrupter shape of Altcxr 
[o. 1690.— “In the city of SamW is a 
temple called Haxi Manaal (the temple of 
Vishnu) belonging to a Br^man» gg tn 
among whose desoendante the tenth aWy 
will appear at this spot. — tr. 
it. 281.] 

1672.— “Bey den haben 

diese aehen Verwandlungem 
daas sie Altare heissen, 

Attar ala dieser erste, gewIthret ^W^#* 

— BaMctmSf 472. 

1764.— “The ten 

the deity, in his « ' “ ' — 

m mm. te 
284 
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1812. — **Tho Awatars of Vi«hnxi, by 
which are meant his descents ntvon earth, are 
tifiually counted ten. . . f/m/www, 

49. 

1821. — “The Tnsh Avatar.”— /h/ro« 

1845 « « iti Vishnudand what Avatar^ ” 
— Brmtmtiig. Bnvmatic Btmance.% Trorlv, 
ed. 1870, lY pp. 209, 210 

1872. — “ ... all which cannot Vdind us 

to the fact that the Master is merely another 
avatar t>f Dr Holmes himself Bid. Ra t* if*, 
Doc. 14, p 768, 

1873. — “Ho .... huilds ii|> fi curious 
History of Hpintuahsm, aooordinfr to whu*h 
all matter IS mediately or immediately ihe 
avatar <»f some Intelligonce, not nocessanly 
the highest.” — May lilth, 172/^ 

1875 — “ Kalawic’s avatars were a hundrerl- 
ft>ld as numerous as those of Vishnu , 

April 24th, p 4 21. 

AVBBAGE, Bkoat; (lt*rivcH tins 
in nil its sciiMoH Iroiu L. Lntni avnia^ 
uwd for entile ; foi' his deduction of 
lucaiinigs we must refer to liis Dic- 
tionary. But It IS worthy of (*on.sidt‘rn- 
tion whether rnifn/r/c, in it.s B|u*cin! 
luarino use f{»r a jiroportioiiutc conin- 
hiition towards losses of Huisc whose 
goods arc cast into tin* sen to s#ivc a 
ship, &CJ., is not <lirc*‘tly connected 
witli the Fr amrzf^ whieii has quite 
that signification. Aiul tin's last 
Dozy shows most jilausihly to he from 
the Ar. ^aw<fry spoilt im*r<d»andiHe.’ 
[This is rejected liy the N EJ).^ \vlii«*h 
concludes that tlie Ar. \twdr is “merely 
a mod. Arahie trauslati<ui and adap- 
tation of the Western term in its latest 
sense.”] Ntiiu that many Kuroneaii 
words of trade aie from the Arahie ; 
and that twane is m Dut.eh 
itverig^ or (S^h* Dozy, Omirr- 

hmjm.) 

AY AM, s. A native lady*s-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word luis heen 
adopted into most of the Indian 
vernaculars in the forms dya or dyd^ 
hut it is really Portuguese (f. aaa, 
*a nurse, or governess'; m. mo, Hhe 
governor of a young noble 'h [These 
again have been^ connected with L. 
Latin aidiiH^ Fr. aide, *a helper.'] 

1779 - “ 1 was sitting in my own house In 
the coiniwmnd, when th© lya cam© down 
and tohl me that her mistrons wanted a 
caiitile ”^JCdmttt(;ar *0 etndemr, in the ease 
of f/ntnxi r. Enovfis, Kxt, in Eekom of Vtd 
(Jaicuttn, 225. 

1782. * <A 1’ablc of Wages) 

^^Von^umih ..10 (rupees a month). 
###### 

^ B^ah 5. / ndm 


1810 -“The fonialo who aHemH a lady 
while she iM {irosHing, etc , e dloti an 
Ay^ ” — V M i. 337 

1825 — “The lieutenant's visUs w<'U' now 
loMM frctpient than UHtial . one dav. however, 
ho came and on leaving the Iioumo I 

observed bun -»hp Hoinethmg, which I 
doubted not wa^ money, into the huid of 
the Ayah, or serving wniuaii, of daiie," 
PttiuiiiHUitj 71 , {ed. 187»‘^, i 
1812,“ “Here (.d Simla) theiei^a gr<’ it 
prctMUiderem e of \I.dioiaetans i am hdd 
that the guns produced absoiute *oiHii'rnn 
lion, visible 111 their eolint eiuiiees One 
Ayah thievv herself iu»oit the ground man 
agnn;y of dt*spaH . . I tiied 12 i^iins for 

(5hn/.m ami (’abnl , the 2‘2nd ( I2nd q gun 
whuh annount*ed that id! ua'^ tmi'-hed was 
what overcame the Mahotiief iim “ Lnytl 
m imhfut Jffmtfitffntfitm 205. 
This stall was written to fbe gmf IhiKo of 
Wellington 1 

1873, “The white rolusi ayah this m and 
out of the tents, hading a hone for our 
vaiions jHiHHessaujs, and Ihilhei we sowin 
retire ’* J/fC/., .him*, i 

1H79. “ ile was e\ceediug1> of tun 

two einldren, and got for them hi rvants ; ^ 
man to <sH»k tlunr dinner, atid an ayah to 
take earn theiii."* Mt'Oi 
Fmtif TVrfo*, 7. 


B 

BABA, H. Tln» is the wonl tisuftll\ 
applicfi 111 Aitgifi Iiuiimi fiiiiiiltcH, l»v 
both HurtqH'Hiis niid iiutivivs, t4i tin* 
children— ufU*ti in the id u nil ffiriii, 
hifbd l/m The w«ml ih 

not umt by llie nut lies atimug theta 
HfdveH in the wiiiie lAay, iit lenat imi 
liithitiuillv ; and it wuttld H»*eni m if 
I Mir waml htdaf liml influenced the urn*. 
The word bt)f»t Ih |im|H*r1y Turkic 
‘fiiiher*; Hoiiiet iiiieH used U* ii « hiid 
iirt a t4*rni of endearirieiit (or fi»riiiing 
part of Hiich a term* aw in the P. /frllk/- 
Jdn, ‘Lifi^of your Father'). C’oiii|»are 
tilts KuHsian use of hatmhh* [Hdhttjl 
is a commem form of addreSH U» n 
usually a tnottila^r of ntm nf 
the Musulman mscts. And lieiicci it m 
used generally as a title of 

n685. — “A Letter from the Pettepnlle 
Bwha.” — tHmy, Fort Btu (fm. Iv. 
02 .] 

1826,— •• I reached the hut of a Uaeweitt 
• . • and reluoiimtiy tapped at the wi«kei| 
calling, *0 Eaha, O fllabamj/"— /^eadanme 
liarflod. 1878, L 76]. 

[1680.-“ White Mmmst Bate in at large, 
and might at any time make a mid on 
Mamma, who ie closing over a novel on the 
spider chair near the mou^bi of the tber- 
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mantidoto, tho Ayah and Bearor daro not 
lea\o thoir charge ” — Aberigh-Mtwltnf^ 
Tzvmtg-one Bags, p 94 ] 

BABAGOOBEE, s. H, BabaghUrl, 
tlie white t^ite (or chalcedony?) of 
Cambay [For th(3se stones see Forbes^ 
Or Mem, 2nd ed. i. 323 2 \tvermer, ed 
Ball, 1 68 ] It IS apparently so called 
fiom the patron saint or martyr 
of the district containing the mines, 
under whose special protection the 
miners place themselves before de- 
scending into the shafts Tradition 
alleges that he was a prince of the 
great Qhon dynasty, who was killed 
in a grtwit battle in that region But 
this j)rince will hardly be found in 
Instory. 

1516 — “They also find m this town 
{Lnnadura in Guzorafc) much chalcedony, 
which they call babagore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear about them.*' — Barbosa, 67. 

1564, — “In this country (GuKorat) is a 
profusion of B&bS.ghfLrX and carnolianH , but 
the best of these hist are those coming from 
Yaman .** — iStdi *AU Kaptidtln, in J A B B 
V 463. 

1590 — “By tho command of his Majesty 
gtam weights of bS.bS,gh11rX wore made, 
w'iuoh were used in woigrung ** — Ain, i 35, 
and note, p 615 {Bhr/wtann), 

1818 — “On tho summit stands tho tomb 
.... of the titular saint of tho country, 
Baba Qhor, hi whom a devotion is paitl moro 
as a fioity than as a samt. , , — Oop/amZ, 

in 7V BU, iSoc Bo,, i. 294, 

1849. — Among ton kinds of carnoHans 
specified in H. Briggs's Oiiies of Gajar&shira 
wo find “ Bawa Gon Akik, a voinod kind,*’— 
p. 183. 

BABBS) n.j>. This name is given 
to the I, of Perim, in the Bt. of 
Babelmaudel, in the quotation from 
Ovington. It was probably English 
sea-slang only, [Mr Whiteway points 
out that this 18 cltiarly from alhaho, 
the Port, form of the Ar word, Jofto 
de Castro in Eoteiro (1541), p. 34, says ; 
“ This strait is called by the neighbour- 
ing people, as well as those who dwell 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
Albalio, which in Arabic signifies 
* gates'”] 

[1610.— “We attempting to work up to 
the Babe,” — Danvers, Leitsrs, i, 62,] 

[1611.— “There is at the Babb a ship 
come from SwahelL**— iW. 1, 111,] 

1690. — “The Babbs is a small Island 
opening to the Red , , . Between this 
and the Main Land is a safe i^tsiMtge. . /*— 
Ovington, 458. 


[1769 — “ Yot they made no estimation of 
tho currents without the Babs ” ; (note), 
“This 18 the common sailors’ phrase for the 
Straits of Babelmandel ” — Brace, Travels to 
dtM'croer the Source of tfu Nile, ed 1790, 
Bk 1 , cap 11 ] 

BABEB, BHABUB, s H halojr, 
bhflbar A name given to those dis- 
tjjLcts of the N W Provinces which 
lie immediately under the Himalaya 
to the day forest belt on the talus of 
the hills, at the lower edge of which 
the moisture comes to the surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called Taral. 
(Bee TEBAl) The following extract 
from the report of a lecture on Indian 
Forests is rather a happy example of 
the danger of “a little learning” to a 
reporter , 

1877 — “Beyond that (the Taral) lay 
another district of about the same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar 
That in fact was a great filter-bed of sand 
and vegetation ’* — London Morning Paper 
of 26^ Maif, 


BABI-BOtJSSA, s. Malay bM^ 
(‘hog') rnsa ( ‘ stag ’ ) The ‘ Stag- 
hog/ a remarkable animal of the swine 
genus (fins habvnmn, L. ; Babvrmsa 
alfarits, F, Cuvier), found in the island 
Of Bourou, and some others of the I 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia Yet it seems difficult 
to ap])ly the description of Plmy 
below, or the name and drawing given 
by Oosmas, to any other animal. The 
4-liorned swine oi Aelian is more pro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Phacochoerus 
Aeliam, 

c. A.n, 70. — “The wild boros of ’ India 
have two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of thoir foreheads like calves 
homos ’* — Pliny, viii. 62 (Bolland*s Tr, 
i. 281). 

o. 260* “A^yst dk AIpo>v iv 
yive<rBai .... fis rsrpdicspiosf’^Aelicm, 
Be Mat, Anim, xvn 10 
0.645.— -“The Ohoirelcmhnts {‘Hog-^tag*) 
I have both seen and eaten .** — Oosmas In- 
dicopleustes, in Qaihay, &o., p. olauev* 

1666. — “There are hogs also wiih Hornes, 
and parats which prattle much which they 
call norU (I«03^)*” — Qalvam, XHsooimue ^ 
the World, Hak. Soo. 120. 


* This word takes a IndlorC'as In Xlcwsjpfsr : 

and upon any ocoaiwon oi TOhEfee, wcuid call them, 
Mo^f that is 4. ^ 
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1658,—** Quadnijxifi h<ic iminitattitno 
Hgnrao mtmHtrijHiH bostuH ft«cnhunt Imli 
<|UO(i fttivorniie ^pociei ammahbtis, Porci> 
Hoihoot Corvo, |>r<mattim jmtoixt . . . . 
itft ut prinid intuitu quatut»r eormbun juxtii 
m jHisitirt vifloutnr urrnatum hue amtnal 
Baby-Roussa App, tu 

p* 61, 

[1861) **The wild pig seomw ixt bo t»f a 
MlHKitoH |Hit*uhar to tho island ((JoIoboH) , but 
a much more eunous animal of thia family 
iM the Baburusa or Pig-deor, ho named 
the Malaya from itw long and slendor logs, 
and eurved tunkn roHornbhng h<irns. Thus 
oxtraorthnury eroatnro roscnibloK a pig in 
gtmoml appouraneo, but it does not dig with 
its snout, a« it feeds on fallen fruits. 

Here again wo have a roHoniblanco t4> the 
Wart hogH of Africa, whoHo upper canines 
grow outwardH and curve up ho aw to form a 
trariHitum from the usual mode of gr«iwth to 
that «>f the Hahntsa, In other respects 
there hoouih noufHnity between these anmmlM, 
and the HtamlH comptetoly isolated, 

having no rosemblamo tt> the pigs of Hn\ 
other part <»f the w’<»rld Uu//ofc, AAr/o// 
Arefiip (ed. 1890), p. 211, mpf 

BABOO, lh*ng. and H, Bt^M 
[Slit, vrtjpra, father’]. Properly a 
term of r€»Bpi‘ct attached to a iiaim*, 
like Mmter or Mr.^ and formerly in 
.some |;>Hrt8 of Hindtmtau ap}»lu*d to 
certfiin jiersonH of diHtinction, Itrt 
application as a term <if respect m 
now almost or altogether confined to 
Lower Bengal (though C). 1\ Broi^n 
states that it is also used in B. India 
for *Bir, My lord, your Honour’^, In 
Bengal ana elsewhere, among Anjglo- 
Indians, it is often used with a slight 
savour of disnara^ment, as characU^riy,- 
iiig a su}Hfrticially cultivated, but ttni 
often effeminate, Bengali, And from 
the extensive employment of the 
class,- to which the term was applied 
as a title, in the capacity of clerks in 
English offices, the word has come 
often to signify *a native clerk who 
writes English.^ 

1781, — “1 said , * . From ray youth to 
this day I am a servant to the English, f 
have never gone to any Kajahs or Banboos 
nor will I g<» to them.**— Depn, of iMnnid 

Ooraraandant, In iVam qf Inmtm, tU 
nuiiarm in 1781. Cale, 1782, Reprinted 
at Uoorkee, 1858. App., p. 165 

1782. — Baboo*’ apjioars as a 
aubflcnher to a famine fund al Madras for 
200 Hicca Bupoee , — India Omeiiflf Oot. 12. 

1791. 

** Here Edmund wan making a monetrous ado, 

Alsmt some hUnHiy letter and (kmta 
BlOi-Boob,** * 

JUiter» t]f Hiviktn the 147. 

\* ** Mr Uurkti’s muthoti of pioiiounelng lt.**J 


1808, — **. . , Calling on Mr. N<»avo ! 
found there Baboo Dhotap N.irrnm, brotluu 
to Uodit Narrain, Ihijah at Bona res ” Lmd 
Vafetitw\H TrmfetH, i 112. 

1824. -** . . the imrnonso convent like 

nmnmon of Momo of the more woiilthy 
Baboos. - .** Iltht^ 1 81, cd, 18 H 
1881 - **Thc Baboo and «dhor 
dcHcriptivo of HocHd> in liutia,*' Smith A 
Elder, Ltmdtui (1^:^ AnguMfim Pnii'^op ) 
1850. If inHtnu’tioii wore sough! for 
fr<»m them (the M«»hmmuodiin InsforiaiiH) 
wo Mhouhl no limgi‘r h(*nr lioiiibuslu* BatKiot, 
enjoying under «uir <bm*rnmeiit the highest 
degree of persona! liber! \ * . . rave alHui! 
IMitnotisiii, and tin* degi/idaftoii »>f thoir 
present position Str H *1/, hlthn^i^ !!rig. 
Preface to e/ indut^ ni 

Dowson’s etl., 1. xxn. 

e mm 

** But I VI Hotmei be robluni b\ a fall tami 
wdio slitiwed me a yartl f4 Hfeel, 

Than be Ileeeed bv UHin'iikiiig Baboo, "tlh 
a peon and badge at bin he«d. * 

*Sir J* (\ Thr itfd /‘farAner, 

1878. *‘The pliable, phiMfte, reeeptno 
Baboo of Bengal eagerly availa hifimctif of 
this M>Htem (of English oihieation) {lartly 
from a Korvilo wish to pbrnMC the *<ahth /nffw#^ 
and partly fn«« a dosiro to ttbbttii a llnveru* 
inontHpiKunimont.** ~ AV‘uj»cf .If , AitgtisL 
209. 

[1880.— KngllNh officers who have 
de-Kurc»{H»nmHed from long restdonce nmortf 
imdomestieatefi natives, , , , Hueh offleiaw 
are what Lt»ni iiytUai culls White Bubooa,*^ 
•^AbfHgk-Mufka^^ Twmig ear p. 104.] 
N.B. — In tiava and the further hlitsi M/M 
raoamia mirso or female aervant (Javaritem 
word). 

BABOOIi, s. H. ImhAk Mdir 
(though oftim miRproiKHiiicwl btihni^ 
m lu two <piot4ition» bch»w) ; also 
called klkar^ A thorny tiittttfisii 
common in most puts of Imliii except 
the Malabar Coast ; the /Immt oroAim, 
Willd. *Ih© Bhils use the gum as 
food. 

1866,— •* L*eau de Vie de ee Bale • , . « 
qu'on y boit ordlnairement, eMt faieie de 
jagre ou suore noir, qu'on met dstw Beau 
avec de B^ooroe de iWbre Batxml, pour y 
donner quelque foroe, et emmite cm lee die- 
flle eneemble,**— iTAecMiel, v. 50. 

1780,—** Prloe Oorrent. Ckmntrjf i*md*tt* ; 
Babl# Treee, large, 5 po. eaeh tree.'*- 
Biekeg'n Mmgal April 29, ITtiie ie 

the Bengali form of the word.] 

1824.— *‘Kampoor ie . . . ohiefly rmark- 
ablo fur the eort of fortifioatloii whlob eiir- 
rounde it. This is a high thlek hedge , . . 
of lmmbtK)fi . . . faced on the outetde by a 
formidable underwood of eaottis and '* 

ed. 1844, i. m 

1849.— ** liook at that great traet from 
Deesa to the Hftla mounwxMi. It le all 
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s<in<l , sometinios it iias a httlo raf^^od oloth- 
ingf of b&bul or milk bush ” — D) ?/ Lkivcs 
fiom YvaiK} Eijyx>t, 1 

BABOON, s This, uo doubt, comes 
to us through the Ital hahmno ^ but 
it lb prolialue tliat the luttei ^^old is 
n corruption of Pers matmun ptlu 
aus})]cious one’], and tluti ajjplied by 
way of eujdiennsiu oi noii> to tlu 
baboon oi niouKey It also occuis 
lu Ital under tlie inoie duect form 
of mmmone in (jatto-mavmone^ ‘ cat- 
monkey,’ or lathei ‘ nioukty-cat ’ [The 
NED leaves the oiigiu of the woid 
doubtful, and docs not dm< uas thi^^ 
among othei suggested deiivations] 

BACANOBE and BAJEtCELORE, 

nn pn Two porte of Oanara ciften 
coupled togtthei in old narratives, 
but which have entirely disaxipeared 
fioni modern maxis and hooka of navi- 
gation, inaomuch that it is not 
eaB> to indicate then posituni 

Bnt it would seem that Bacanore, 
Malayill Vahkanui^ is the x^ace talhd 
in Oanaiese the Ba'i < oor-pettah 

of some ma]-)s, in lat 1 Y 28^' This 
was tlu sitL of <i veiy old Tuid im- 

i ioitaiit citv, ‘‘the (ax>ital of tlu J<iiu 
Lings of Tulava and subst- 

quentlj a htioughold of tlu Vijiyauagai 
Kajas ” — Imp wizet [Also se(. Stuait, 
Man H Oanara^ ii 2(54 ] 

Also that Baredor^ is a Poll < on up- 
turn of /^am2r [tlu Oanaitsi Basarnru, 
*the town of the waved-leaf fig tite’ 
{Mad A dm Man Olotfs, « v ) ] It must 
have stood inmiediatelv lielow'* the 
* Barsilur Peak ’ of the Admiralty 
* hartB, and wtrs ap])arently identical 
with, oi neax to, the called 

ISeroor lu Mai) of the Madras 

Presidency, in about lat 13* 65' [See 
Stuart, ^b^d ii 242 Seiooi is peihatis 
the BhzrUr of Mi »Stuuit {%bid ]> 243) } 

0 1S30 — “Thouoo (from Hiuinmir) tho 
traveller came to Bftsaxillr, a small cit\ " 
— Abuifedaf in (hldtKrmsitnr^ 184, 

o 1848 — ‘‘The ftrst town of MulaibSr 
that we visited was Abu-Saxtkr, which is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in cooo-nut trees Two days 

after our depaorturo from that town we 
arrived at F&kantLr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary One sees there 
an abundance of sugar cane, such as has 
no o<]^l in that country ” — Ibn Batutcu 
IV 77-78 

o 1420 — “X>uas praeterea ad maritoinas 
Airbes, alteram 


v\ diebus transnt ''—Conti, m Pognms df^ 
i a/ Fort IV 

ir,oi —“Bacajlut,” for Bacanur, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci s letter, giving an 
account of Da Ctama's discoveries, first 
published by Baldelh Bom, IJ M\hon<, 
pp hii sff/r/ 

1516 — “Passing further forward 
ah)iig the coast, there ire two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bstcanor, and the other Bracalor, belong 
lug to tho kingdom of N irsyngua and the 
province aif Tolniate {JTidu-nada, Tuhim or 
8 Oimira) And in them is much good 
iico grown round about these places, and 
this IS loaded in many foreign ships and in 
many of Malab xr ’ — Barbo^ir iti Lisbon 

Coll 294 

1548 — “Tho Port of tho Ituor of Bar- 
calor pays 500 lo ids (of nco is tiihute) ” — 
Jiofdlio, Tomho, 246 

1552 — Having dispatched this vessel, 
he (V da Gama) turned to follow his 
\oyago, desiring to erect tho p(zd>€to (votive 

S illar) of which we have spoken, and not 
nding a place that pleased him better, 
he erected one on certain islets joined (as 
it were) to tho land, giving it the name of 
Sancta Mana, whence these islands are 
now called Saint Mary s Isles, standing 
between Bacanor and B iticaM, two notable 
places on that coast *’ — J)s Banos, 1 iv 11 

,, “ tho city Onoi, capital of tho 

kingdom, Baticalif, Bendoi, Bracelor, Ba- 
canor " — Jhtd J IX 3 

3726 — “ fn Barseloor or Basseloor have 
wo still a factory a httlo south of 

Bassoloor hoR Baquanoor and tho httlo 
River Yior — Valndip), v (Malabar) 6 

1727 — “Tho next town to the Southward 
of Batmohi [Batoul] is Baroeloar, standing 
on tho Bankrt of a V)road Hivor about 4 Miles 
from tho Sea The Dutch have a 

Pactory hero, only to bring up Rioe for their 
Garnsons Bacoanoar ana MolLty he 

between BaroeXoar and Manyalor^t both 
having the benefit of Rivers to export the 
large quantities of Rice that the Fields 
produce ” — A Uamifton, x 284-5 IMolJbey 
IS Midlz, see Stuart, at ii 269 ] 

1780 — “8t Mary*a Islands lie along the 
coast N and B as far as off the nver of 
Bacanor, or Calhaupoor, being about 6 
leagues In lat IS"* 50' K , 5 leagues 

from BacanoTy runs the nver Barealor ** — 
Batin' 8 N Directory^ 5th ed 105 

1814 — “BareeXore, now free uently called 
Oundapore *' — Forbes, Or Mhm iv 109 
also seo 113 , [2nd ed II 464] 


B AOKBOBE, s H. (‘ J>ip£(31e- 

cord ’) , a halter or leading rem, 

BAOKSBE. Sea SC nagiiieal 

‘ aback,’ from whsA it formed 
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BABEGhA, n.p Tlie Tamil Farfa- 
ffar^ t.e * Nortlierners ’ Tlie namc^ fins 
at least two specific applications 

a To the Telegu people who in- 
vaded the Tamil <*oiiiitr\ from the 
hingdcunof Vijayanagar.i (the Bisnaga 
or Harsinga of Portnguese and 
old travellers) during the later Middle 
Ages, but especially in the 1 6th century 
This word first occurs in the letters of 
St Francis Xavier (1544), wdios** Parava 
converts tin the Tinnevellj- Coast W4*re 
much oppressed by these poo]>le The 
Bathfja languag<^ of Lueena, and otrluu* 
writers rtgarcling that, time, is the 
Telegu. The Badngas of Ht. Fr 
XavieFs time were in fact the emis- 
saries of the Nayalca rulers of Madura, 
using violence to exact tribute tor 
those rulers, whilst tlie Portuguesi» 
had conferred on the Paimas ‘‘th«‘ 
somewhat tiaugerous pi ivilege of being 
Port.uguese subje^Jts ” — See (JaldivHl^ If 
of T%7mnielly^ 69 

15J4 atJ Otjmormuin [Vomonto 

num conton<lo o^qiio naviculas do<hu*o xx, 
oiharna onustas, ut nnattris iHis Hubvcnuini 
Noophytis, (pu Bagadaxum (road Bada 
gaxum) acornmonun Phristium tamumH 
hostxum torroro porculsi, rolietis viexs, in 
dosertas insulas ho abdidorunt ” — F, X(ii\ 
Epuit, 1. rt., od. 1677 

1672. — “ (tons ost in rogno Bisno^ao quoH 
Badagas vocant,’*— A?. A<'oita^ 4 h 

1737.—“ In ©a part© miHsionis (iarnatonsis 
m qnk Tdottgott^ ut amnt, hngaa vigot, sou 
inter Badagos, quinquo amaw vormtussum ; 
nequ© quamdiu vjguomnt viros ab ilia tliloc- 
tiasima tit sanctiHsima Missiono PudoohoHum 
voni.*’ — In NorHrti iii. 2110, 

1876 — “ Mr C. P. Brown informs mo that 
th© early French missionanos in tho <}untur 
country wrote a vocabulary ‘do la lanjwie 
Talenga, dito vulgairomeut 1© Badega* - 
Bp, Ca/dweif, iJravidiav, f/mm7»ar, Intr, 
p. 83. 

b* To one of the races occupying the 
Kilgin Hills, speaking an old (tanarese 
dialect, and btung apparently a Cana- 
rese colony, long separated from th(» 
parent stock. — (Hee Ep, CaldwMs 
Grammar,^ 2nd co., pp. 34, 125, die.) 
[The best recent account of this people 
IS that by Mr Thurston in JJtil/Hin of 
the Madrm Mumum^ vol, ii. No. 1 ] 
The name of these pemihi is usually in 
English corrupted to Burghera. 

BABaEEB, s P. had^ylr, ‘wind- 
catch/ An arrangement acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into 
a house $ it is common in IVrsiu and 
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111 Sind. [It IS the Bddhaftj of Arabia, 
and t,he Malkaf of Egypt At 

Nights, 237 , Lane, Mod, EqgtL 
1 23] 

1238 ““Th© boat m tromeiulous (at 
Flonmis), and on that account tho houmm 
are luiilt with ventilators {imtina) h» cnt< h 
tho "Wind. I'lioso veniilators aio p1a< ed ou 
tho Hicio fn»m w’hich tho wind como*^, and 
they >)nng tho wun<l d<»wn into tho htats© 
to cool it.**- /*ofo, u 46t) 

flfdlS — A sinnlai arrangement at the 
sanio pia<*e is <les< rilu'd b% t fd, 

Hak S4»t I 

1682 - At tJarnron (Gombroon) “most 
of thu housts h.jve a squ.nt* t4a\ir whn h 
stands up fnr aluae the mof, and whieli m 
th© upper part ttuv.uds the ban wnnis has 
pints anti open mgs to aduni an and < it< h 
th© wind, whitli ul.t^s thnaigh thesi*, ami 
vontilates the \\hoi© house, hi the heat of 
sutinm*r people Iu« at mght at t!io bottom 
of these towers so as to get good test ** 
Xieft/ittf, Xee t n I fuit n 73. 

{1738, “The air in it was eonftmmlly 
fi'freshed ami renewed b^ a usij h^uI, niado 
hk© a funnel, m the niaimer of |V| ihx 
Hamel '* ii. ItH { 

1817 

“ Tim ivhid-tiotee on tin* MimrV dom« 

Pan Hcarcoly win n hrealh from heni.«>ti." 

Eae 

1872 , Badgiri or wmdentehers. 

You Hoo on ©very roof these ihnunidtiio 
HcrooriH of wattle and flab, forinttig m iito 
angles with tho habdam over which they 
project. H<»nm arc rno^cnblc, so iw lo It© 
tfirnod tothoH. W. tsdwmai March ami Ih© 
ond of duly, when the nion««Hin sets tii from 
that i|Uarlor.*' /frcisifrvf, 251. 

1881. “A numher of wpnire fitrnds siiek 
up lilt ovor the town ; these are iMidgifll nr 
vontilntors, o|K!n somefnnes to#iil the wttuis. 
nomottmoa <inly to one or two, iittd fitttdcffi 
inaido like tho Ihum of a great ehiitiney, 
either t.o catch the rlritught, or carry it 
to tho Hovciml riHmiM.bolow,** /♦lawm 
Marti* Hfh, 

^ BADJOE, BAJOO, s. Tho Mnlny 
jacket. (Mai. fufJtZ) ft»f wliicli nmnv 
varieties are demTilHal by llentna 
(/Her, Dirt, p. 107)]. 

[o. 1610.— “Tho women (rofittgnciie) take 
their oaao in thoir or BiJtlS, which 

nr« more trana}»art}nt and 6iie than the m*sit 
doUcaio omrio of thoae mrta ** f*ymrd dr 
iMVfti, Httk. Sixj. ii. 112.1 
1784.“ “ Over thin they wear the kadJCM), 
which rowimbleH a morning gown. at 

tho nook, but foMUmed ohi*e at the wHat, 
find half-way up tho M, tf 

Sunutira, 2nd ed, 44, 

3878,-“ ^rhti gonoml Malay eiwtume , , . . 
conniat« of an inner vimt, having a ecdlar to 
button tight round th« nock, and thm lutiti. 
or jacket, often of light ooloured dimity Tfor 
ttndrowt.’'— 
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1883— ** They wear above it a short- 
sleovod jacket, the baju, beautifully made, 
and often very tiistofully decorated in tine 
fieedlework — Mis^ Bud, Gofd^i C/ie)w?i- 
ese, 139. 

•R ATS Ttj s H. hd^ Malir Ixnl, from 
Skt mlva^ the Tree and Fruit <>t Aegis 
marmelos (Correa), oi* ‘ Bengal Qiiiue.e,’ 
as it IS soinet. lines called, after the 
name {Marmiudos de Benguala) given it 
by Garcia de Orta, who first described 
tl\e virtues of this fruit in the ti*eat- 
menl/ ot dysentery, &t* These are 
noticed also' by P. v m<'en7.o Maria and 
others, .ind have always been familiar 
in India, Yet they do not ap^iear to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Euiope till about the year 1850 It 
IS ft small tree, a native of various 
parts of India, The dried fruit is now 
inipoited into England. — (See iTanSary 
and Fluckiger^ 116); Econ Diet 

1 . 117 »6qq'\. The shelly rind of the 
hd IS m the Punjab maae into <*arved 
snulf-boxes for sale to the Afghans 

1563. — ‘‘And as I know that xt 
called bell m Ba<jami, 1 on(|uircd of thaso 
native physicians which was its proper name, 

( u tjofv iiv heft, an<l they told ino that oinfole 
UthtMit] was the physician’s name for it ” — 
a<fn ui Ue O , tr, 221 v , 222. 

[1611 -“One jar of Byle at ru. 5 per 
mauiul.” — /'Vw/'rr, JjvUet^, xu 4l,J 

1631 - Jae. Bi»ntius dose rx bos the bel as 
maittm nfdoHiuni (i e a <juinco), and speaks 
of xta pulp as jifocid for dysontory and tho 
ifuileme utmurnmn itegiMmum — bib. vi 
cap, vm. 

1672.— “Tho Bill plant grows to no 
greater height than that of a man [this is 
xnoorreetj, all thorny .... the fruit in size 
and hardness, and nature ot rind, resembles 
a pomegranate, dotted over the surfaoo with 
little Clark spcjts o<iually distributed , . . 
With the fruit they make a decoction, which 
iH a most eflfltjaoxous remedy for dysenteries 
or fluxes, proceeding from oxcossive heat. . 

— P. Vtmmzo, 863. 

1879.—“. « * On this plain you will so© 
a large b^l-tree, and on it one big bil-fruit.” 
— Miss /ndiaii Eairg Tales, 140. 

BAF1?A,s. A kind of calico, made 
3specially at Baroch ; from the Pera, 
bdfta^ * woven * The old Baroch hajftas 
9eem to have been fine gooda. Nothing 
m harder than to find intelligible ex- 
planations of the distinction Detween 
the numerous varieties of cotton stuffs 
formerly exported from India to Europe 
under a still greater variety of names ; 
names and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. Bafim however survived In 


the Tariffs till recently. [Bafta is at 
present the name applied to a silk 
fabric (See quotation from Yusuf 
Ah below ) In Bengal, Oharpata and 
Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
were also noted tor their cotton haftas 
(B%rdwood, Indiistr, Arts, 249) ] 

1598, — “There is made groat store of 
Cotton Liniion of diuors sort Boffetas ” 

--T^Lbiischoten, p 18 [Hak Soc. i 60 ] 

[1605-6 — “ Pat til /Casvsrt of the 
Totya, Bsiffa .” — Bu dwood. First Letter Bool , 
73 We have also “Black Baffatta.” — Ibid 
74] 

[1610 — “ Baffata, tho corge Rs 100 ” — 
Batu ev't, Lette) s, i. 72 ] 

1612 — “Baftas or white Calhcos, from 
twontio to fortio Royals the rarge ” — Oapf 
BtUis, in Purrhfts, i 347. 

1638 — “ , . tiasorans qui y font cetto 

sorto do toilos do cotton, (iixo Ton appollo 
baftas, qux sont los plus ffnos do toutes 
cellos <pxi so font dans la Prouiiico do 
GusMiratta ’* — Maudelslo, 128. 

1663 — “Baftas est un nom Indien (jui 
sxgnxtio des toilos fort serr6oa de cotton, 
leaquollos la pluapart viennont do Barocho, 
ville du Royaumo de CuKorat, appartenant 
an Grand Mogol ” — Be la B, te Gouz, 615 

1665 — “ The Baftas, or Oaheuts painted 
rod, bluo, and black, are oarriod white to 
Agra and Amadabad^ m regard thoso cities 
are nearest tho places whore tho Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring ” — Taisimer, 
(K T ) p. 127 , [od Ball, ii 6J 

1672 — “ Buxich Baftas, broad and 
nariow “ — Fryei, 86 

1727 — “Tho Barottrh Baftas are famous 
through! >ut all India, the country producing 
tho 1 lost Cotton in tho World. ”—.4 Hamilton, 
1. 144 

1876.-111 tho Calcutta Tariff valuation of 
this year we find Pieoo Gooda, Cotton • 

# # «• « 

Baftahs, soorb, Hs. 30« 

[1900. — “Akin to the pot thdns is a fabno 
known as Bafta (literally woven), produced 
in Benares ; body pure silk, with hvMs in 
kalabaiun or cloth ; . . . used for mvgarkhm, 
Icotsy and women’s pavjamm (Musulmans),” — 
Yusuf Aliy Mon* on Bilk Fahrim, 97*] 

It is curious to ffnd this word now 
current on Lake Nyanza, The burxal 
of King Mtesa^s mother is spoken of : 

1883— “The chiefs half filled the nicely- 
padded ooflin with bufba (bleached calioo) 

. • . after that the corpse and then 
coffin was filled up with more btifta. . , 

In Ch* Missy* Intdligmesty ir.a, viii. p. 6^ 

BAHAB, s. Ar* 

hhdlramf from Skt. A 

weight used in large tyaios- 

actiems ; it varied In different 

locddides I and though #e name is of 
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1 IK Hun origin it was naturalised hy the 
Arabs, and carried by them to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
P«»rtngnese arrived in those seius, at 
least as far as tlie Moluccas. In t.he 
Imiian islands the halufr is generally 
1 eckoned as equal to 3 peciUS (t| v.), 
or 400 avoirdupois. But there was 
a different halmr in use for different 
articles of merchandise ; or, ratlK<JtS 
each article had a spetsial surplus allow- 
ance in weighing, which practically 
made a different, halufr (see 3PICOTA) 
fMr Bkeat sjxys that it. is now uni- 
formly et[ual to 400 lbs. av in the 
British dominions in the Malay Pen- 
insula ; but Klinkert gives it as the 
e(|uivalent of 12 piJculs of Agar-agar , 
6 of cinnamon ; 3 of Tripang.] 

1498, — **. . . nn<l bogged him to send to 
the King hi« Iir>rd a hagar of cinnamon, ami 
anothor of olovo , . for sample ’* (a 
^lioteirc de F. da <Mma, 78 

1506. — ** In Oananor el suo Ko m ^ noiitil, c 
ipu nasco m (o^. $teaxeiior ‘gmgor’) , ma li 
jiochi e non owm liom oome do 

i'olctit, o suo poHo HI chiaina baar, oho sono 
K. (Oantan) 4 da Lis>>ona.”“-“/fr/<ue/e/iK5 dt 
Leoitardo (Ja* Master, 26. 

1510 —-^Mf the morohandwo alsnit which 
they treat be spices, they deal by the luthar, 
which bahar weighs throe of our t'ttniartV* — 
Vartkema, p 170. 

1616 . — ** It (Malacca) has got such a qwan 
tity of gold, that the great merchants do 
not estimate their prolHjrty, nor reckon 
<jtherwi 80 than by Mixtra of gold, vihlch are 
4 quintals to each babar*”'— ^ar/wsn, 198. 

1 552 — “ 800 bahares of ^lepper.”— Ooiirfan- 
ii. 801. (lorroa writes paraa, as does 
also Oouto, 

1664,— “The baar of nuts (noM) contains 
20 fara^olas, and 5 maunds more of ploota : 
thus the 6eatr, with its /«Wa, contains 20| 
farayolas. , . N’unea, 6. 

c. 1669. — “ After this 1 saw one that would 
have given a baxre of Pepper, which Is two 
Quinmls and a halfe, for a little Measure of 
water, and ha could not have it."— O. 

In Mahl» ii, 868. 

1598. — “Bach Bbar of Bttnda weigheth 
380 cattm of China.** — /AWAcfea, 84 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 118], 

1606. — , . their came in hlsoompany 
a Portugall Bouldier, which brought a 
Warrant from the Oapitaine to the Gouemor 
of Maniifia, to trade with v», and Hkewliie 
tt» glue Mdm Rogera, for his pains a BtbJir of 
<^h»u©H." — Voyage, D. 2, 6, 

1618,“-“Porque os natumos na tjuelle 
tom|>o j«>ssuyjIo muytos birds do ouro.** - 
4^*tdinho d^ m’edia, 4 e. 

[1802. — “'‘I'hat at the proper season for 
gathering the pepper and for a PtdUm 
weighing 33 rupees and IJ Vttmim 120 of 
which arocipuil t«>a Tulum or weigh- 
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mg 1,782 rupees, ciUculiitmg, ,d which 
ahuidard for one barom i>r fUiodif the 
Hircar’s pnee is Its. 120, *’ — /*/ ot ! of Mtdtfho , 
iti 348. This makes the b&roxn 

e<Xual t<3 650 lbs.] 

BAHAXTDXJE, 8. H Hohddnr, 

hero, or ebumf lion * It isn f it Ic atii.\cd 
commonly t.o tin* names of Hnropoun 
olliccrH ni Indian <locu incut s, or uhen 
spoken of i crcnK»niousl\ !»\ u, dives 
(c.|7. “Jones Sabib Htthifditf tn wbich 
use It. may be coiiijwu'cd with “the 
gallant ntlaer'’ oi Parli.untnitary 

e«mrte.sy, or t he Jiitteit tssntm Suinoir of 
the Ilaliau.s. It, was contmred an a 
title oi lamour by the {#ri* it Mogul 
and by other native princes (uluU* 
tn Pernia it. was oftim applied to siavi*,s 
(Burton, Ar. NtghfM, tn. 114)] Tliim 
It was part icu!nrl% ntrectisi tfi tb«^ t»nd 
of his life b\ if\iiei All, to whom it 
liad been gi\eii by the liiipi of Mysore 
(.see quotation from John Ltndmy 
lielow taml VViIkH, Mumn, Mmirna 
reprint, i. 280]). ihihddttr and t^irdtfr 
Htihildur are aiHO the ollb’ial tith’s of 
meiu!HU*H of the 2nd and tsf claaifcM 
isjHiH'ctively of the Onler iif Bttihh 
Inata, eHtablwhed for native olheerH 
of the army in 1837. [The title of 
HiU Hahddiit ih alsii tonferred n|icin 
Hindu civil offici-rH.] 

Ab conferrt*d by the <!finrt of Delhi 
the UBua! gradation of fitlen wiia 
(pcendiiig) ; — 1 , Hnhddtir ; 2 . ffnhidur 
Jwtig I 3, Itfdufdur ndHktaiiUi , 4. 

Bfiktmur lU-mulk. At I l>f 11*1*11! md they 
had also Hnhttdur i*/-V/Tar#l (K*sr£- 
mdrick, in Tipfwa*^ Aeffers, 354). 
TMany Hitch titlwi of Euro|H*anH will 
be fomul in North /adtaii N, #f* Q., 
1 , 35, 143, 179; iv. 17.] 

In Anglo-IndiHti ccdlfS|tttAl imrlattce 
the word denoten a haught v or isniipcins 
lierHonnge, exerciHutg hm brief authority 
with a atrong settae of bin own hti- 
portance ; a don railter titan a 
iwagsgerer. Thackeray, who derived 
fnnnhis Indian birth and eotuiec«tlonA 
a humorous felicity in tlie uim «if 
Anglo-Indian expreiuibne, has not 
omitted thia aerviceahle wamL In 
that brilliant btirletaitte, the M^moire 
of Mtiigor Goha§m^ we have the 
Mahratta traitor Bobathe§ Bahmudorn 
It Ib md alao that Mr Oannlng^a 
malicious wit beatowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who wax not lewi mmt an 
a talker than at a xoldier ana atiOee- 
man, the title., not Included in the 
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Great MoguVs repertory, ot Bahauder 
Jaw'*' 

Bahadur as one of the terms which 
the hosts of Chingiz Khan brought 
with them from the Mongol Steppes 
In the Mongol genealogies we find 
Yesngai BaJumur^ the father of Chingiz, 
and many more, Snhutai Bahdaur^ 
one of tlie great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Bussia, twice to that of 
Northern China In Siinang Set^zen’s 
poetical annals of the Mongols, as 
lenderod by I J Schmidt, the word 
IS written Bayhatur^ whence in Russian 
BogaHr still survives as a memento 
piobably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or champion’ It 
ot‘curs often in the old Russian epic 
]>allads m this sense ; and is also ap- 
])lied to Samson of the Bible It 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as early 
as 1240, but in application to Mongol 
leaders. In Polish it is found as Bo- 
hatyr^ and in Hungarian as Bdtor ^ — this 
last being in fact the popular Mongol 
}>ronunciatian of Baghatur. In Turki 
also tins elision <»£ the guttural extends 
to the spelling, and the word becomes 
BiHur^ as we find it in the Diets, of 
Vamlu*ry and Pavet de Oourteille. 
In Manchu also the word takes the 
form of Bataru^ expressed in Chinese 
chai'acters as Pa-tu-hi ; + the Kirghiz 
has it as Bat^fr , the Altai-Tatanc as 
Paattyr^ and tlie other dialects even 
as Magaihyr Jiut the singular history 
of the wor<l is not yet entirely tola, 
Benfey has suggested that the word 
originated in Hkt, bhaga-dhara (* happx- 
nesB-possesaing 04 But the late 
lamented l^rof. A. Schiefner, who 
favoured us with a note on the 
subject, was strongly of opinion that 
the word was rather a corruption 
“through dissimulation of the conso- 
nant,” of the Zend bagha-putJvra ‘Son 
of God.’ and thus but another form 
of the famous term TagihfCiP:, by which 
the old Persians rendered the Chinese 
Tim^Uz (* Sou of Heaven ’), applying it 
to the Emperor of China. 

Irord Wellealey'ii table, Major Malcolm 
mentioned as a notable fiict that he and three at 
his brothers had once met together In India. 

In^OKSible, Malcolm, quite Impossible 1” said 
the Cfovornor-aeneral. Malcolm persisted* “ No. 
no,*' said l^ord Wellesley, ** If four Malcolms had 
met, we should have heard the noise all over 
India i" 

f See iSacorder, ISfd, vfi. dS4, and JTcoa* 

UfkTci*M Mtmgol JHeL No, iOAS. 

t Ori§nt und Ocoid^nt^ U 
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1280-90 — In an. ocoeutnc Persian poem 
purposely stuffed with Mongol expressions, 
written by Purbaha Jam! in praise of 
Arghun Khan of Persia, of which Hammer 
has given a German translation, we have 
the following — 

The Great Kaan names thee his Uhiyh- 
Bfteic/ii [Groat Secretary], 

Seeing thou art bttekcht and BeliSLdir to 
boot , 

O Woll-boloved, the yar^yh [rescript] that 
thou dost issue is obeyed 
By Turk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Airbanan » 

Gc'tJt dev Gold llorde^ 461. 
c 1100 — **I ordained that every Ameer 
who should reduce a Kingdom, or defeat 
an army, should be exalted by three things 
by a title of honour, by the Tugh [Yfut's 
tail standard], and by the NaJck&}a\gTan,t 
kettle drum] , and should bo dignified by 
the title of Bahaiidur ” — Tiniour^s InsUtutes^ 
283 , SCO also 291-293 

1404 — “ B ©lies lo dixeron ^ aquel era 
uno de los valiStes e Bahaduxes q^en el 
linage del Sefior auia,” — Olawoo^ § Ixxxix 
,, el home 5 este haze e mas vino 

boue dizen que es Bahadur, que dizen elles 
por homom rezio.’* — Bo, § cxii 

1407 — “ The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadurs, who were always 
about Ills person ” — A\ydim LVicdP 9 B\st in 
Not et Bxt xiy 126 

1636 — (As a proper name) “Itaq ille 
potontissmiUH Rex Badur, India© umvorsae 
terror, a quo nonulh rognft Pon maximi 
<pi6dam rogis tenon affirmant . " — Letter 
from JoAn 111 of Portugal to Pope Paul 
HI. 

Hardly any native name occurs more 
frequently m the Portuguese Hist of 
India than this of Badur — viz, Baha- 
dur Shah, the warlike and powerful 
king of Guzerat (1626-37), killed in 
a fr^ which closed an interview with 
the viceroy, Nuno da Cunha, at Diu 
1764. — *‘Th© Ktrgeese Tartars . . . are 
divided into throe HordoLS, under the 
Government of a Khan That part which 
borders on the Russian dominions was under 
the authority of Jean Beeh^ whose name on 
all oooaaions was honoured with the title of 
Bater.** — Manway^ i. 239. The name Jmn 
Beek is probably danibek, a name which one 
finds among the hordes as far back as the 
early part of the 14th century (see Ibn 
BaHUOf li. 897). 

1769 — “From Shah Alum Bahadre, aou 
of Alum Guire, the Great Mo^l, and suc- 
cessor of the Empire, to Colonel Sabut 
Bahadre ’’ {ue Olive) — Letter in 

p. 168. 

We have said that the title 
(BaduMttr) was one by whMif* 

Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day* next 

qnotatioxiLS : 
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1781. — Sheikh Hussoin upon the guard 
tells m© that our army has heat the Behau- 
dler [«.«. Hyder Ah], and that peace waa 
making. Another Hej>oy m the afternoon 
tells ns that the Benauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras ** — 
of Jl<m John in Ltm of 

Liiidmya, in. 296, 

1800 — “One lao of Behaudiy pagodas.** 
--Wf^UingUui, 1. 348, 

1801. — Thomas, who was much inliqiaiy, 
now turned round to his and said — 

‘ Could any one have stopped *Salvh Bahau- 
door at tins gate hut one uinntii ag<» ^ * * No, 

no,* replied they; on which ” — *S7/««#v*, 

Mil. M^n a. 286. 

1872.—**. . . the word *Bahidur* . . 

(at the Mogul*s Oiinrt) . . was <»n1v used 
as an epithet Ahmed Khah used it ns a 
title and ordered his name to he rea<l in the 
Knday prayer as *Mujahid ud dfn Mu- 
hammad And tia^r Ahmad Hhdh Bahadur. 
ITeiu^e also ^ Kannuio'i Bahadur,* the name 
hy which the E i (tompany is still known 
in India. The iiuxlorn * Khan Bahadur* is, 
in Hengal, by pormissnm assume<l hy Mu 
haimnedan Deputy Magisti.it<w, whilst Hindu 
Deputy Magistrates assume * Itti Bahidur ' ; 
it shimls, of <*ourse, foi ‘ Khan i Bahddur/ 
‘the eoumgeous Klian.* *rhe lompoumi, 
however, is a modern ahnorninl one ; foi 
‘KhiCn* was conferroil hy the Dihli Kiii 
perora, and ao also * Hahitihir* and * iiahitdur 
Khdn,* but not * Khitn liahdthir.**’ 
Jitwhmanitf in Ind. AiUiyuntg^ u 261. 

1876 .-“**liever 0 ncing at the same time 
bravery, dash, and iHiUlnens, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) wore always 
ready to follow the standard of any 
or hero, . . . who might appear on wio 
stage.*' ^Schitg/er'it TnrkMtan, u 83, 

1878.—** Peaoook feathers for some of the 
subordinate ofhoers, a yellow jacket for the 
auooessful general, and the b^towal of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu, or ‘Brave.* on 
earn© of the moet dustlnguiehed bHgaalent, 
are probably all the honours which await the 
return of a triumphal army. The reward 
which fell to the share of * Cmineso Ckirdon * 
for the part he took in the suppression of 
the Taij^ng rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
and the Idtle of Bitiunt has lately been 
bestowed on Mr Mesny for years of faithful 
service against the relicls in the pr^ivinoe of 
Kweichow,**-— /isii,, Aug, 30, p. 182. 

„ “There is nothing of the great 
baliavder about him,**— No, 

2670, p. 861. 

1879.— “This stHctly prohibitive Pro- 
clamation is issued by the Provincial Ad- 
ministrative Board of Likim . , . and 
Chang, Brevet Provincial Judge, chief of the 
K<wj>ohaw lakim Central Ofhoe, Taot’ai for 
«pc<‘ial Horvice. and Bat'uru with the title 
of * Awe-inspinng Brave ’**-~Tmnsl. of Pro* 
rltwuUtim agaimt ikr cnlioHdmn Popj^g 

in Foochow, July 1879- 

BA3aa:EWTTEEA,H. Qn^.hdlhw* 
waM, A aiK*cieH of outlawry in 


BAKIR^KHAm 


Guzeralt ; hlhiYimthU tlu» nidivuiual 
praid.iHiug the oflVurt* It. ronsisfH “in 
the Baj]VK>ta or Grassias making tlunr 
ryotB and di‘}M‘ii(lants quit, tlnui imtne 
village, wliieh is .sutlenMl to nuuain 
waHle ; the u it li his brethiH‘u 

then retiri‘s to .some as;v him, 
lie may earrv on Ins depiedatmns with 
impunity Bt*ing x\ ell ueqmunteci w ith 
the eouiitrr\, and the redress ot in- 
juries being eominon »*ause with (Ju» 
members <d‘ e\ei\ faintly, the Unhir* 
'tOHftrm has litth* to teai tioin thnm* 
wdio art* not in the nnmediafe interest 
of hismiemy, and he is m *ons»M|nenee 
enabled to eonimit ver\ oMensive 
llllHehiel qiioleti m 

Forhrs^ Mfiit 2nd «xi , p, 254-6. 

<toL Walker deri\es the name trom 
hJhrr>t ‘out,* ami f/vff, ‘a road' {Toil, 
in a lioti‘ I o t he |ia-s, 4 ge «|Ut4ed hehiw, 
.says “this term is a <oiu|Mmnd ot b*lr 
(htflur) ami wnthin htemllv 

1 1829. ~ “ThlsfHilty ehieftaiii, wliHenjoycti 
the distimdivc cpitliut of outtiw 
wasiif tho Kimigiirmt.lau.'‘ . . , /V*«. .Von , 

m JlUtJ, (1 *fi}eittt4i repruifh i. #21.) 

The origin of most of the hngaurlage 
in Bieilv is almost what is lime 
deacribed in Kattiwilr. 

BMKBBE 6. The Boinhav naiim 
for the Bairldb^«dMr. It ts ihi/aniti 
dcAiriy and acn.Ui Jenlou aiulf Bland fiml» 
MammaHa^ 533] Miihr. htkm tir 
hut tlllft IH not in Molesworf It's Uiet. 
[Forsyth {Hujhland» of f?, /., p. 470) 

? [ives the Gotid aiifi Korku tianiea an 
whicli tuny he the oi tginni]. 
1879.—** Any one whti has shot tmUcrt m 
ihu spurs of tb© (lhats can t4»U Ittiw it Is 
tHMsiblc utiiinringly to murk down thtisc tittl© 
tmasts, taking up th«ir |iasiU«m for the tiny 
in th» ©arty dawn.**— O*©#*/. Ttnu^M nf 
Huppt. May 12, 76, 

BAJEA, fi. H, hd^ find Mrl {P§* 
mdUaria gpioa/ta^ Wtlldett,). Otie of 
the tall milleta forming a dry enm ui 
many partii of India. Forltes mlU it 
hcMmm (Or. ii, 40S ; fSiid mi, i, 

167X and haimm (i. «)]. 

1^.—** The ground Cat Mahitmjjfiiifcl 

fttirSor 

{» iwd. 


BljgE-gHJLirla. F.— H. 5<lg^r. 
hhani/ a kind of eaka almoiit eaaotiy 
re»einb!ing pie«CTOit» mM to owa it# 
name to its inventen*, JMNir KkOm^ 


WM gcnondly €Kivttr«d with iMtIrat. 
6 f«St hifh:**-Acrd 
Admdn, 414# 
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BALABOBE 


[1871 — “The best kind (of native cakes) 
are balsa kanab and ‘vAee/ wahV (Sheer- 
jnaul)*” — Jiiddell^ Jnd» DotnenU 386.] 

BALACHONa, BLACHONa, s 

Malay haMchdn ^ [ncc to Mr Skeat 
the standard MaLw is hlachan, ni 
full heUichan ] Tlie oharacteristic 
condiment of the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, composed of ]>ra%vna, 
s^lrdlnes, and other small hsh, allowed 
to ferment in a heap, and then inaslied 
up with fcwilt [ISfi* Hkeat says that 
it is often, if not always, trodden out 
like grapes] Marsdeu calls it ‘a 
species ot caviare,’ which is hardly 
fair to caviare It is the 
(Ngapee) of the Burmese, and trds^ 
ofc the Javanesi*, and is probably, as 
Crawfurd Sfiys, the Boman garum. 
One of UB, who has witnessed the 
proet^ss of preparing ngdpi on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disiiosed 
to agree with the Venetian Qasparo 
Balhi (158S), who says “he would 
rather smell a dead dog, to say nothmg 
of eating it” (f 126«) But when 
tins experience is absent it may be 
more tolerable. 

1688. — Damnicr wntos it Balaohaun, 
n. 28, 

1727 .“^“ in famous for making 
Balliohang, a Haucu made cjf dried HhnmpH, 
Ood-popper, Balt, and a Boa- weed or (hms, 
41.11 well mixed and beaten up to the (lon- 
HiHtoncy of thick MuHt«,rd.” — A* Ihtmtftvn^ 
li. 194, The «am© author, in Hpoaking of 
Pegu, calls the hko «auoo (44), which 

wa« probably the Talam name. It appears 
also in Sonnerat under the form Brox 
<u, 306) 

1784, — “Blaohang . , . is oatoomed a 
great delicacy among the Malays, and is 1^ 
thorn ex|x>rted to the west of India. ... it 
IS a species of caviare, and is extremely 
offensive and disgusting to persons who are 
not accustomed to it,'* — Jaaradm^M li* itf* 
Bnmatmf 2nd ©d, 67, 

[1871. — Riddell {fnd, Bomaai Ecan, n. 227) 
gives % receipt for Ballaohong, of which the 
basis is prawns, to which are added chillies, 
salt, ganio, tamarind juice, &o.] 

1888. — * . blaoJbiaiig— a Malay pre- 
paration much relished by Eurimcan lovers 
of decomposed cheese, , s**-^Mias Bird^ 
Holdm 96. 

BAXfAOBtATTT^ used as n.p. ; P, 
‘above/ H, mhr., dec,, gmt^ 
pass,'-— the country ‘above the paages,' 
above the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the “ Wettsm 
G-hante.” The mistake^ idea that 
means ‘mountaia#^ ^uses ' 


to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
below. The expression may be illub- 
trated by the Scotch phrases re- 
garding “below and above the Pass” 
of so and so, implying Lowdands and 
Highlands 


c, 1562, — “All those things wore brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
by land in Bisnega, and Balagate, and 
GamV>ay *’ — Corrptt, ed Ld Stamey. Hak 
Soc p, 344, 

1563 — “it. Lot us get on horseback and 
go for a ride , and as we go you shall tell me 
what IS the meaning of Niza^ntoshKn (Nizama- 
luco), for you often si^oak to me of such a 
person, 

“ O. I will toll you now that he is King in 
the Bagalate (misprint for B(ilcLgati>)y whoso 
father I have often attended medically, and 
the son himself sometimes. From him J 
have received from time to time more than 
12,000 pardaos ; and he offered m© a salary 
of 40,000 pardaos if I would visit hmi for so 
many months every year, but I would not 
accept ,” — GarHa de Orta, f, 38v 

1698 — “This high land on the toppe is 
very flatte and good to build imon, called 
Balagatte.” — ittmehotmi 20 j [Hak, Boo, 
i. 66 , of, 1 236] 

,, “Ballagate, that is to say, above the 
hill, for Jialla is above, and Gate is a 
hill. . . 49 , [Hak Boc i 169], 

3614 — “The coast of Ooromandol, Bala- 
gatt or Tehngana.” — Biunahury^ i. 301, 

1666 — “ Balagate ost uno dos riches 
Ihfoviricjos du Grand Mogol , , Elle est 
au midi do cello do Oandioh ” — TfieveMi^ 
V. 216. 


1673 — . , opening the ways to Bali- 

f act, that Merchants might with safety bring 
own their Goods to 7o. 

o. 1760,— “Ibe BaU-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called from 
ila/, mountain, and gcUt, flat [I], because one 
l>art of them affords large and delicious 
plains on their summit little known to 
Europeans.”— <7ro««, i. 281, 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are also absurd misdescriptions . — 


1806 —“Bala Ghaut, the higher or upper 
Gaut or Ghaut, a range of mountains so caned 
to distinguish them from the Payen 
the lower Ghauts or Passes.” — J>wU ^ 
umi im Indiaa^ 28, 


1818.—“ In some parts ma tract is 
bhe Balla-Gaut, or high mounti^ ; to4feh 
tinguish them from the lower^ 
bhe Or« Mm* L ^ 

L 119], 


3iAXiA8GBE% 

district of Orissa j tbs 


io Iw 
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BALCONY 


proj)erly BtUehKtray Skt hUa^ Sstroiig>’ 
‘lord/ perhaps with reference 
to Krishna. Another platHi of the 
same name in Madras, an isolated peak, 
6762' high, hit 11** 41' 43" is fund to 
take Its name from the Asnra Bana 


. . The Balace Hoby is mtp 
jxwocl by some tn ha'vc t4iki*n its nutno from 
I*alattumy^ oi Palucis , the most pro- 

bable l*c>njocturo is that of Mtium 
VenHu^y that it is borrowM from the 
<*ountr5', where thin are hnirel in j;<reatest 
Plontio. . . r*vSS. 


1676.— 

** When in the vale of Balaser I fenp:ht. 
And from Bengal the captive Atoii.irih 
brought ^ 

Atn t4m/z*’hf\ ii. 1 
1727. — “The Sca-shoie of Bala^dore btsiig 
very low, an<l the Depths of Wafer very 
gnicliial from the fcJtnuici, make Ships in 
Ballasore Road keep a good Distance from 
the Shore , for in 4 or 6 Pathonis, they rule 
3 luonguOH olf,*’ — -I. i 307. 


BALASS, S A hind of nib\, or 
rather a rose-ivd sjnm'lh* This is 
not an Anglo- huiian i^ord, but it is 
a ^'ord of A.siati<* origin, occuiritig 
frci|nentl,v tti <dfl traielhu’s It is a 
corruption of BahtkhM^ n popular 
form of iiiidahhshl^ hcratisf* thcH<* rubies 
came from the tumous nunes on the 
Uppt*r Omis, in one of the dint nebs 
subject to Ibidakhshnii [Him* 

Sketvhes^ 255 ; Bail^ Tavmner^ i. 382 ?<.J 

e. 1360.-— “The meuntaniH of linilakhshiln 
have given their name to the BadnkhKhi mihy, 
vulgarly called a/ Balalcli8h."'*~>/i^<»a 
in, 59, 304. 

1404 ,— .ori'ojiij,, (Tamerlan) veeiido vna 
ropa et vn fiaflo do aoda raiio iiin lavoroii e 
IS m oabecfi tenia vn aorabroro blEoo alto 
eon un Balax on oima o eon aljofar o | 
pxodras .” — OlamjOf g ex, 

1516.-— ‘‘Thoao balama are found in 
Balaxayo, which i« a kingdom of the main 
land near Pegu and Bengal.**— /far Aom, 213. 
Thi# is very bad geogratmy for Barlxitta, who 
ie usually acoumte and judioious, but it is 
surpassea in much later days. 

1681. — *‘1 could never understand fr«>m 
whence those that be called Balaati o<ime.** 
— Ob^mr IfVedericke^ in BakL ii, H72, 

[1598.— “The Ballayeaea are likewise sold 
by weight.’* — himehottn^ Hak. Boo. ii. 156.J 

1611.— “Of BalXaee Hubios little and 
great, good and bad, there are single two 
thousand pieces” (in Akbar*s treasury), — 
xn /•wrer/wwr, i, 217. 

[1616.— “Fair pearls, BldliiAt rubies.”— 
BoHttTf iv. 248,] 

1663. — “Ijes Bkiyaumes de Pegou, d*oh 
viennent low rubis baleta.”— /is (a MouUaye- 
k-Cmtz, 126. 

1673 - “ The last iK>rt is called a BallSbO# 
Huby, which is not 5n so much esteem as the 
Bpinull, bccauKO it is xiot so well coloured,*' 
— 215, 

1881.--“. . . ay ciortos balaxei, fine 
llmana mndidoH, ipie sou eomo Ioh dia- 
mantes .” — Murttfin din la /*iwgr, 12, 


BALCONY, .s Anglo- 

liuiian word, but Hnuicliuics r<*gar<b*d 
sirt (»i Orictiful migin ; a thing iimrc 
tlmii doubttnb Tin* t‘t i mnb>g\ ulhificd 
tt>bv Mr Sebuv h't’ and b\ I ho lanuuitcfi 
Wilhiuii <tili 111 till* i|UMtiit iiuis below, 
IS lint new, though wi* do not know 
who Hnsf wuggostod if Ni'ithor do wc 
know whether the woid lufUtqrnu^ which 
kriumi (7V. ifi NiArim, K. T. i. i 15) tells 
ihs IS the imiiie given to the WiHideii 
booths at the Xiftiet Katr, be the Mun»» 
1*. word or no, Wetlgwimd, bittxV^ 
faiifi the 4V./t?./^] coniMM t Wcrmi/ w Jth 
the wold vshteb ap[H*ar,s tit Knghdi #m 
niiti with the Itnbnti »a 

.siutlobling* and the like, nbo used for 
‘n box * at the play, /6i5o, ns well m 
pnlro^ is a form occnrrnig in wirlv 
Ihilian. Thus Franc, »ia Hut!, coin- 
nienting on l>anl<* (13H5-H7), Ha>M; 
“if(rt5*o ii lutigo alto tlone si ntofita « 
Hcntidr.” Hence iiatnrallv would l»f» 
formed bfi/ceac, which we have in iJiov. 
Villani, in Boccaccio anil in Pelmrrh. 
Manu/.y.i {VornlmUtrio it,) defines An/roae 
(/)• 

It may Ih» imtecl as ff» the imalerit 
promnu'iation that whilst ortiiiiary 
mortals (inchniing aititmg verst;- 
writers Scott and MH'kharf, IVti nymm 
and HfKid) ai*cent the worti as a dactyl 
{hllc6idS\ the rrhnm dm ki if we 

are not mistakeiii ttiakea ib nr did in 
the last genemtiun make it, ns (kiwiier 
does ludow, an amplithraidi (hdl(*&uy ) ; 
“XanthtiH his name with tdnw of 
heavenly birth. But railed Bcaniiinder 
by the sons of earth ! ** [According tt» 
th© N,MJh the prosmit proiiimciattoii, 
“ which/* said Bam, Eogers, ** makes me 
sick/* wsa established fumut IB25.] 

e. 1848, — E al conUnuo v*sm tdeno di 
bells donne a* lMaooilJL**-5rt€»c. IVfcsi, 
X, 182-4. 

c. 1840-60.— 

“ 11 dgliuol di Ijatana svea glk neve 
Valui gUArdato dal ImloOKi suvrano, 

Per quelta, ch'aleun tempo mtmm 
I suoi sospir, ed or gH altrul oommove lit 
vano.” 

P«€mmi, R%m», Pte. k Boim, 85, 
ed, ptsm idbo. 
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c 1340 50— ■ 

Ma SI com’ uom talor eho pianj^c, a parto 
Vodo cosa cho gh occhi, o ’1 cor rtllotta, 
Cosl colei per ch’io son in prigiono 
Standosi ad uii balcone, 

C%o fb sola a snoi di cosa pcifotta 
C\)mmciai a mirir con tale dosio 
C^ho mo stcsso, o ’] mio nial pose in obllo 
I ora in terra, o ’1 c or mio in Paradise ” 

Petnvut^ Riun^ Pto ii C^an/ono 1 

1615 52 — “When the King sits to do 
Instico, I obscivo th it ho comes into the 
Balcone that looks into the Pin//;fi ’ — 
Tan i nit E T ii (>l,[ed /icr//, i 15JJ 

16b7 — “And be it further onacte<l, That 
in the Front of all Houses, hereafter to bo 
erected in an> such Streets as bj. Act of 
'CViininon Council shall bo declared to bo 
Ifigh Streets, Balconies Ftmr Foot bioad 
with l-tails and Hirs of Iron shall bo 

pi iced ” Act lb <^ir H , c*ip 

sect 13 (Act fc^r Kobuihling the City of 
London ) 

3783 

“ At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balc5ny spied 
Her tender husband, wond ring much 
To soo how he did ride ” 

J<th7i (hfpni 

3805 - 

“ For from the lofty balcbny, 

Rung trumpet, Hhahii and psaltery ” 
lAtf/ aj th 

3833 — 

“ Under tower and balcdny, 

By garden- wall and gallery, 

A gloanung whape who floated 3)y, 

Dead pale between the houses high ” 

lAtd\f of Nad oU 
3876 —“The houRos (in TurkiRtan) aro 
generally of but one story, though Homotimes 
there ih a small upporrcM)m called Inxla Xtowi 
(P bahty upper, and Ihana, roonid whence 
wo ^ot our Wlcony ” ScMf i/M Turkutariy 

1880 — ** BfllH kh/tn/t moans * upper house,’ 
or ‘upiier place/ and is applied to the room 
built over the archway by which the clidCppit 
khd^nH i» entered, and from it, by the way, 
wo got our word *38aXcoziy ' — MB Journal 
in Persia of Gajiiam W J Gilly E E 

BALOON, BALLOON, , s A 

lowing vessel formerly used lu various 
})Hits of the Indies, tne basis of which 
was a large canoe, or ‘ dug-out ' There 
IS a Manr word balydnWy a kmd of 
barge, which is probolily the original 
£S(*e Bombay Gazetteery xiv 26 ] 

1589 — embaroando ee partlo, eo 
f orflo aocompanhando desu ou doze baldes ate 
a TIha de Upe /’ — Pzntoy oh xiv 

1684 — 

Neste tempo da terra para a armada 
BalSes, e oal’ lua^ cruzar vimoe ** 
Malaca OmqytiiMctday IH 44- 


lb71 — “The President commanded his 
own Baloon (a Barge of yt\te, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me ” — , 70 
1755 — “The Burmas has now Eighty 
Ballongs, none of which as [^/c] great Guns 
— Letter from Capt R Jaclwn, in Dahyviple 
Ot R<pert 1 196 

1811 — “ This IS the simplest of all boats, 
and consists moroly of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
piSces of wood aro ipplied, to loprosont a 
stern and prow , the two sides are boards 
joined by'Vottins or small bimbous without 
mils, no iron wliatsoovor enters into their 
construction The Balamus are used 

in the district of Chittagong ” — iii 

BALSOBA, BirSSOBA, &c, np 

Thest old loinis used to be familiai 
fioni then use ui the populai veision 
of the Aialiiau Nights afh i Grallaud 
The place is the sea-poit city ot Basta 
at the mouth of the Shat-al-’Arah, oi 
United Euphiatcsand T^iis [Burton 
(A? Nzghisy \ 1) writes ^assom%] 

1298 — “There is ilso on the n\or as you 
go from Bandas to Kiri, a great city called 
Bastra Hurroundod by woods in which grow 
the bent dates m the world * — Marco VolOy 
Bk 1 ch 6 

c 1580 — “Balsara, altnmonto dotta 
Bassora, b una citth posta noil’ Arabia, la 
(pialo al prosento o signoroggiata dal Turco 
h cittJi di gran negocio di wpotiano, di 
drogho, e altro morci cho uongono di Ormus , 
I abondante di dattoli, nsi, e gram ” — 
f 3‘4/* 

[1598 — “The town of Balsora, also 
Bassora ” — Xjin'icholfn, Hak Soc i 45 ] 

1671 — 

“ Prom Atropatia and the neighbouring 
plains 

Of Adiabono, Madia, and the south 
Of Busiana to Baleara’s Haven ” 

Paradise Rcgamedy iii 
1747 — ^*He (the Brest of Bombay) further 
adviRes uh that they have wrote our Honble 
Masters of th© Lobs of Madross by way of 
Buzetero, the 7th of November ” — Pt Rt 
JMmd Oonm , 8th January 1746-7 MS m 
India Office 

[Also so© CONaO ] 

BALTY, 9 H hdUly ‘a bucket/ 
[which Platts very improbably con- 
nects with Skt vCtriy ‘water’], is the 
Port halde 

bAlWAB, s This IS the native 
servant’s form of ‘barber/ shaped by 
the ‘striving after meanmg’ modhxjdfTi 
for hdhjodldy ^ 6 ‘c^xllanujv ‘hair-xxian ’ 
It often takes the further form hftl^-htir, 
another factitious hybrid* shaped by 
F bandem, ‘to cut,’ ‘hair-cutter’ 
But though now obsolete, there was 
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uIho (we both MmimJd and Vnllers 8 .v.) 
n Persian word Mrhdr^ for a barlier <»r 
surgeon, from wlneh <‘aine this Turkish 
term *‘Le <[ui fait la baid>e 

au Paeha,” whieh we iiiid (<•, 1674) in 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine 
Galland, pnbd. at Pans, 18B1 (ii. 190) 
It looks as if this must. ha\e Ikmui an 
twly loan trom Europe. 

BAMBOO, s. Ap]>hed to many 
gigant-n* grasses, of which Bamhma 
it> miilimueu and ii. vulgaris aie the 
most foniiuonly eulti\ate<l ; but there 
aiH‘ many othtu* species of the same 
and allied gtuiera m use, natnes ot 
tropical Asia, Afi'ica, and Ainenea 
Tins word, one of the coinnuniesi in 
Anglo-lmlian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin* Aceoiding to Wilsiui 
it< IS (’‘anarese biinhii [or us the Mntfrat* 
Admin, Ma7i, (Glim .s v.) writes it, 
hombUy which is said to b<‘ “ onoiiia- 
fopaeie from tin* dwkhng and ex- 
plosions when they burn ”]. Marsden 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
Malay. Orawfurd says it is certamly 
used 911 the west coast of Sumatra us 
a native word, but that it is tdsewhen* 
unknown to the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is halnh. He think.s 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Bmnatra than from 
(3anara. But then* is evidein‘e <mough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
before the end of the 1 6th century to 
indicate the prohahility that wc a<lopt 4 Hi 
tho word, like so many tithers, through 
them. We helieve that tin* eornM’t 
Oanarese word is hanim. In the 16th 
century the form in th« Concan appears 
to have been mamhu^ or at Uiust it 
was 80 represented by the Portuguese. 
Eumphum seems to suggest a quaint 
onoTnatopoeia: ** vehementissimos edunt 
ictUB et sonitus, qumn incendio com- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
JiambUf Bomibu^ facile exsuditur.”-— 
(Herb, A mb, iv. 17.) [Mr. Skeat 
writes; '‘Although buluh is the stan- 
dard Malay, and hamhu apparently 
introdutHal, I think hmnhu, is the form 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, 
whi<*h is <juite a different language 
from high , Javaiume. Even in low 
Javanese, luiwever, it may be a Imr- 
rowed word. It looks curiously like 
a tmde corruption of the. common 
Malay word mmmnbuy which means 
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the well-known ‘Malacca cane,* both 
the Immhoo and the Mahu’ea cam* 
being Ri^.it‘leH of export Klinkiufc 
says that, the mnuawnu is a kind of 
rattan, which was used ,is a walking- 
stick, and whicli was I ailed the Malic va 
<*ane by t.lu* English, I'his Malactn 
cane aiid tlie rattan ‘bamboo cntie’ 
referied l<» Hii 11 \bile nuist surely 
be iclentnak* The hiller Malax nuiii‘e 
is at'tnnlly inttut intnutatbu^ whicli m 
gt\en as the eqtinalent ot i^ahiuntn 
Bvtinonnm, Loin by Mr Ridley 111 bis 
Plant List (JBA,Hy July IHJIT).! 

The tt‘rni applu'd to (xaba- 

Slieer), a mIk-cous eonertUnui ill the 
hambfio, in our first quotation s»*ciiis 
to show tliat htnuhu «»r mamhu, was 
one of tin* Wf»t*ds which the Porlugiiese 
inherited trom an eailier iwe bv Pcisinn 
or Arab traders. Hut we have not 
hei*n ill fiinbng otliei proof 

of this. With lefertune to 
mamhu Ritter s<i\s: “I'lial this ding 
(THha'<hir\ as a piodilct of the baitilioo- 
cane, is to this day kma^n in India bv 
tile iiniiie of Sarar Maiahit is a thing 
which no one m*crls to be told’* (i\. JlIU). 
Ihit HI fuf I the name now entirely 

unknown. 

It IS possible that tin* C’anarise woid 
IS a \ernacnlar lorriijition, <»r tlexekip* 
ment, of the Hkt. vrtnm for tvmi/Jio], 
from the former of winch loiiies the 
H. fuli/e, liambtMi does not ts'i iii, so 
far as we can find, in any <*»'’ the mr/icr 
lOtloeentnry lKM>kH,wlittb etii ploy riniim 
or the like. 

Ill England the term bamhao-mm 
IS habitnally applied to a kind of 
walking-stick, which is fiirtiieil not 
front any UuiiIhki but from a s|Hviea 
of mitan. It may lat tiatt*cl that aoitia 
30 ,to 36 yearn ago tlierfi eKisUHl along 
the high road Instweisn Putney Btation 
and WiMst Hill a garden fence of 
bamlKKM nf conaidemble ext^uit ; it 
often attmeted the attention of one 
of the prmmt writem 

1568.— -‘*Tha poaple fmm wham it pa/i«i« 
Mr) In gtit oall it iKtmr mambom . « . . 
beoiuiM 'me oanes of that plant art tsallotl 
by the Indianit f. IIM. 

1578.— “Soma of than# (canaiih eiqiacially 
In Malabar, am found so targa Uiat the 
people make use of th«m as b^is (tmimr* 
mctvnrM) not opening thsm out, but ouitiiig 
nne of the oanss rlgnt aoroes and using the 
natuml knots to stop the ends, and so a 
oempte of naked blacks go upmt it * . . each 
of them at his own end of the imittlm flu 
orig. nMu) (so they call It), being proviffed 
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with two piddles, Olio in each hand 
ind Ro np<m a cine of this kind the folk 
pass icruss, ind sitting with ^thoir legs 
clinging n iked — (J Tia< tado^ 29^ 

Agiin 

*■ iiid inaiiv jieoplo on that nvor 

(of (’i inganor) in ike use of those eanea m 
place of iKuits, to 1)0 s ifo from the miinorous 
tVocodiks or (^a if mom's (as the;y call them) 
which iro in the river (which are m fact 
gieit ind ferocious li/^irds) ” UiK^attos] — 

Ihi<I 297 

Those pissigts ire cuiious is e\])I lining, 
if thoy hardly justify, (^tosiis, m whit wo 
ha\o rcgirdod as one of Insgrt itost hoiincos, 
M/ his story of Indi in canes lug oiiongh to 
1)0 used us ho its 

IkSh —'■‘All the housi s are m ido of c inos, 
whicli they t ill Bambos^ ui<i boo covered 
with Strawo I itth n\ Ifttk/ n 291 

1")9S — “ a thiclvo node is lug as a 

nuns h'gge, which is called Bambtis ’ — 
/ ms! hot* iiy 9t> , { 11 ik Sot 1 199] 

lb08 — * I i\a nmltns piodueit nrundmos 
giossas cpijLs Manbu vocant — Prima 
Ihst ttm Aco<f//‘f m /nfhinu (Houtnuin’H 
I oif(tf/i ), p 2t) 

c 1610 — “ IjOs Portngais et los Indions ne 
so Horuenf point d autroH hiistons pour jmrtor 
leurs palancpiius ou htierus Ils 1 appellont 
partout Bambou ’ - Pipatd, \ 2 57 [Hale 
Soc 1 329] 


spears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, 
bow-string and quiver, oil cans, water-stoups 
ind cooking pots, pipe-sticks, conduits, 
clothes- boxes, pan - bovos, dinner - trays, 
pickles, pioaervcs, and melodious musical 
instruments, toiches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paper, those are but a few 
of tho articles that are made from the 
bamboo ” — T//A, Mission to Aia^ p 153 
To those may bo added, from a cursory 
i: 5 jspection of a collection in one of 
museums at Kew, combs, mugs, sun blinds, 
engos, gmtcsqiio carvings, brushes, fans, 
shirts, sills, toipots, pipes and harps 

Bamboos arc sometimes popularly 
distiiLguished (after a native idiom) 
as mile and tern lie, tlie latter em- 
bi<u iiig all the common species with 
hollow stems llu toimer title being 
applied to a teitain kind (in fact, a sp 
ot a distinct genus, Dendrocalamus 
^f 7 ictHts\ which hats a solid or nearly 
solid coie, and is much used foi 
bludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
sbatts It IS reinnrlcable that this 
po])ular distinction by sex was known 
to Ctesias (c BO 400) who says that 
the Indian reeds weie divided into 
male and female, the male having no 
ivreptbvrjv 


161 9 “ 'PhoMt'r two kingw (of ( 'aniboja and 

hi nil) have noythor Horses, nor any hory 
Instriuiients but make use only of howoH, 
and a cortaino kind of pike, made of a 
Knott 1 C wood like C’anoH, called Baznbuo, 
which iH excmiding strong, though pliant 
an<l HUpplo for vmu ’ — /V Movjinf, 33 

1621 “Thoso Kort« will liettor appoaro 
b> tho Draught tlioreof, herewith Hont to 
lour WorslupH, inckwod in a Bamboo — 
Ijotter m i 699 

1623 Among tho other troea there waa 
an immenHo quantity of bambii, or very 
largo Indian tanoH, and all clothed and 
covered with pretty green foliage that wont 
crooning up tneni dfUa Valh^ n 640, 

[flak Hifc ti 220 1 

c 1666 “C’otto mnohme oftt flUHpendue ii 
line longue barre mio Von apjxsUe FambOU ” 
— V 162 (Thia apolling reours 

throughout a chapter doeoribing palankina, 
though ©laewhere the traveller writes 

/Hi7tifmii ) 

1673 — A Bambo, which la a long hollow 
cane ’* — Frtftr<i J34 

1727 “-**The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
populoua, is only built of Bambou canes ” 
HamiUm., ii 47 

1855 — “When I speak of liamboo huts, 
1 moan to my that post and -walls, wall 
plates and rafters, floor and thatch and the 
withes that bind them, are all of bamboo 
In fact it might almost be said that among 
the indo Chmeee nations the staff of life li 
a Bamboo Scaffolding and ladders, land- 
iiw jetties, Ashing apparatus, irrigation- 
wheels and sooops, oars, masts and yards, 


Oiu of the pusent write is baa seen 
(and ]>ailakeu of) ik( cooked m ajoiiii 
of bamboo, among the Khyens, a hill- 
people of Aiakan And Mr Maxk- 
ham mentioim the same piactice as 
pic valent amotig the Ohunchos and 
siivagi aboi igiues on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes (J* B Geog Soc xxv 
155) An endeavour was made in 
Pegu in 1865 to procure the largest 
obtainable bamboo It was a little 
ovei 10 inches in dianieter But 
Olusius states that he had seen two 
great specimens in the University at 
Leyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter And E Haeckel, 
in his Vifnt to Ceylon (1882), speaks 
of baiuboo-steins at Peridenia, ^each 
Horn a foot to two feet thick** 
We can obtain no corroboration of 
anything approaching 2 feet — 
Gray*s note on Pyrard^ 
u 330] 


BAm6, n p Burm BhcMnmo^ Shan 
Mct^rvmotw^ in Chinese 
market^ A town on the 
IrawadL where one of the oHetf fpiw 
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town of Banio wan on tlie Taping R.. 
about 20 in. eiist of tlie Irawadi, ana 
it is supposed that the Engltwsh factory 
alluded to m the <piot<itxous was t.here 

[1684 — ‘*A ScttloTnont at Baiiiuioo upon 
the conftnoH of China.” — Pnngif^^ Madras 
(has., in. 102.] 

**Thi« lr>riineh Rooms formerly to 
havo boon dnvon from tho Eatabhshmont at 
Pmmmw^P — Palrifmpir^ Oi Jtrjj., u 111. 


BAHAITA, s The fruit fff Mum 
paradisatca^ and M of 

Linnaeus, but now reduced to ont‘ 
species under the latter name by R. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
Indis^ though one hears it in t.he 
Htraits Settiemeuts The wor<l itself 
IS said by De Orta to have coni<‘ from 
Guinea ; so also Pigafctta (see helow) 
The matter will he more conviummtly 
treated under Pla^TAIKT. Prot. 
Robertson Hmitli points out that the 
comcidence of this name with the Ar 
htm<f% ‘ fingers or toes,* and hamfna^ 
Singh* linger or toe,’ cum hardly he 
jiccidental The fruit, as we n*arn 
from MukaddasT, grew in Palestim* 
ladore the Oruwnles,; and that it is 
known in literature only as manz 
would not prove that the fruit was 
not somewhercs popularly known as 
‘ fingers/ It is possilih* that the 
Arabs, through whom ])rohably the 
fruit found its way to W, Africa, 
luay have transmitted with it a name 
like this; though historicjal evidence 
IS still to seek. [Mr. Bkeat writ4»s : 
“ It is curious that m Norwegian and 
Danish (and I helieye in Hwt^dish), 
th© exact Malay word which 

is unknown in England, is umwi. 
Prof. Skeat thinks this may he he- 
cause we had adopted the word hanamt 
before th© word fimng was brought 
to Europe at all/’] 


1668.— “Tho Arab calls ihoso mum or 
amum; there aro chaptorn on tho oubjoat 
in Avicenna and Bompion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Basis also. 
Moreover, in Guinea they have these flgs, 
and call them 98e. 

1698.— “Other fruits there are termed 
Banana, which we think to be the Mum 
of %ypt and Soria ... but here they 
cut them yearly, to the end they may bear 
tho better,”— Tr. of €tmgo. in 

HarW Ooll. ii. m in 

ii 1008.) ’ 

0 . 1610.— “l>e« haTVjm {marginal rubric 
Bejonanea) que Ich P<jrtugaiH api> 0 Uont Agues 
d Inde, ana aux Maldives (fumu,”— Pwmf 
de Lamk h [Hak. Boo. i. 113]. The 


Maldivo wor<l is heio tht* sumo a^i Ii It la 
(Bkt ladafa). 

1(373 — ^^^Bonanoes, which .irc *i sort of 
PiantitiHt though less, ;^ct m\tch m«>ro 
grateful ” — Fn/n, 10 

1686 — “Tho Bonano tree is cx,u tly like 
tho Plantain for shape anti bigness, u,»t 
easily dintinginshabhi from it but by the 
Frmt, which is a grc.ti tlca! smaller 
iMm/nrr, i 316. 

BANOHOOT, BBTEEOHOOT, ns. 

Terms of abuse, which wi* sboubi 
hcsifati* to ]>rint if tlicii tnhiuis tnciiii 
mg wctc not obstuirc “to the general.” 
It it weie known tti tlie Elighshineii 
wlm .Homi‘t lines use the W’oni% we 
believe there are h*w wlio would iml 
.shrink from .such hrufalitv Sonn*- 
what similar in character .Heein the 
words which Saul in lus ivige thugs 
at his noble .son (1 Sam x\ 30). 

1638 ~ “ iA»n nous inonstm i\ vne demy 
limie do !a villa vii Mcpulehrt*, i|u*ilsappeilent 
Bety-ebuit, eVst |\ dire I t \ergogm’ do la 
fillo deeoiivertc.” rarH, Ifk^P, 

112. Ktio also Vafnifijitf tv 157. 

There is a linndsoiue tomb ami 
mosque to the N. of Ahfuc»lahad, 
erected by !liij|i Malik Paha luhtliu, 
a wa/.tr of Htifhin Moliatti tiled Higara^ 
111 memory of his wdf«‘ BiH Arhuf or 
AthhM/ lind probably the \ile story 
to which the 17th-n*titury tnuellem 
refer Is founded only on n Mtlgar 
iiiisrt*pr€*Heithitioti of tins name 

1618. «~“B©t»y"*<lltuit t drtt in (tmtler cer- 
hredingo gonjiisKsiken) In tiitMc tain te m^gen, 
u Doehtors Hehucmclheyt.” Vus Ticarf, 16, 

1792. —“Tho fitftccr {t»f TtiqKMi'n inMqM) 
who led. on being challongcti in Mtiors 
annwcrcti {Agttr$ * W« Itotong to 

tho advaniio^-tho title of Imlly's liHgade, 
sttpiKjNing tho ]Hiop1«i ho muw hi Vh« their own 
KurojmanM, whoso uniform also is red ; but 
soon discovering his misiako tho isim 
nmndant oallcHi out {Frrittffkif Baiacdiootf 
rhslmo) ‘thov aro tho rosoalty Knglish ' 
Make off * ; In which ho sot tho csirtis a 
ready oxumplo/*— /h'ros/s iViimt/iiw, 14/. 

:aoroooK, n,p. The tiitKierii 

capital of Siam, jmiperly Bang-h^k ,* ws* 
explanation Bp. railtigoix in cpiota* 
tion. It hod been the xlte of fortu 
erected on the oacent of the Meitiim 
to the old capital Ayuthio, hy Ckntfitaii- 
tin© Fhaulcon in 1675 ; here th« 
modern city was ©stablkhod as th© 
seat of gov&mmmt in 1707* aft4!r th© 
capture of Ayuthia (ae© JITBIU) hy th© 
Burmeaa in that year. It k uncertain 
if the drat quotation refer to BaXMmilu 
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1552 — “ and Bamplacot, ■which | 

stands at the month of the Menam * — ' 
BarroSf I ix 1 

1611 — “They had ani/od in. the Hoad of 
the fifteenth of August, and cast 
Anchor at throe fathomo high ■water 
The Towno lyeth some thirtio leagues \.p 
along the Riuer, whither they sent newos 
of their arruall The Sabandcr (see SHAH- 
BUKTDER) and the Governor of Hancock 
(a place scituatcd by the Riiioi ), came b icke 
with the Mossongei s to recciuo his M ijcstics 
Letters, but chiefly for the presents ox.- 
pectod ’ — P WiPtamso/i Eloi ts^ in PnxJuis, 

1 323 

3727 — The Ship arrived at Bencock, a 
(^istle about half-way up, w'hero it is cus 
tomaiy for all Ships to jnit their Guns 
ishore ’ — A i 363 

1850 — “Civitas regia tria h ibot nomina 
ban mtU bl , per contraetionem Bangkok, 
pagus oleastronim, est nonion pnmitivuni 
quod liodio etiam vulgo usurpatur 
Pnihgowc, Qram Linguae Thai , Bangkok, 
1850, p 167 

BANDANNA, h This term is 
pioperly applied to the nth yellow 
or red silk hatidkei chief, with diamond 
spots left white l)y ])icssuie applied 
to prevent then loieiving the dye 
The ttyinology may he gatnered fioni 
fshaktspeai’s Diet, whu h gives Bdn- 
(Uuul 1 A mode oi dyeing m whith 
tlu cloth IS tied lu (iilFeient jdai es, 
to]>uvtiit the paits tiid from ittgiv- 
nig the dye , 3 A kind of Hilk 

tloth” A class OI taste in Gu/erat 
who do this kind of pre]>aration for 
dyeing aie (‘ailed Bandhdrd (IJrum-‘ 
mond) [Such handkei chiefs are known 
in S India as Pnlxcat handkerchieffi 
<Mt)th dyed iii this way is in Upper 
India known as GhUiirl A full ac- 
count of the pro(‘c‘Ss will be found in 
Joum Ind Art^ n 63, and B M 
Hadz^s Mon on Vy&t and Dyezng^ 
V 3fi] 

c 1690 — “His Ma;joaty improved this 
department in four ways Thirdly^ in 

stuffs aa Bindhniin, OhMnt^ Alchah 
1 91 

1762 — “The OossembaKar merchants 
having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
tK3«, ordinary bandannaes, and chappas — 
I n 31 

1813 — “ Bandatinoee 800 ” — Mtlhum 

(last of Bengal Piece goods, and no to the 
ton), 11 221 

1848 — Mr Scape, lately admitted part- 
ner into the great Oaloutta House of Fogle, 
Fake, and Cracksman * taking Fake’s 
place, who retired to a princely Park m 
Huaaex (the Fogles have long been ont of 
the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle fa about to be 
raised to 'the peerage as Baron Bajidanna.), 


two year=? before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
misery and rum — VanUy Fair, ii ch 25 

1866 — “‘Of course,' said Toogood, 
wiping hib eyes with a largo red bandana 
handkerchief ‘By all means, come along, 
Mxjor ’ The major had turned his face 
awxy, and ho also was weeping — Last 
Cln onu le of Bu) sd, ii 3b2 

1875 — “In Calcuttx Txnft Valuations 
‘f^iece goods silk Bandanah Ghoppahs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs bcore 

115 lU ” 

BANDARBB, ta Main Bhanddri^ 
llie iicinit of the caste oi occuxiatioii 
Ti IS applied at Bomlia\ to the class 
of peoiile (of a low caste) who tend 
the <oco-]}alrii gaideiis lu the island, 
and diaw toddy, and who at ont time 
foimul ii local niilitia [It lias no 
conned ion with the luoie common 
Bhfhiddri, Si tieasurei oi storekeeper’] 

1548 — “ certain duties collected 

from the bandarys who draw the toddy 
(^uia) from the aldoas ” — S Boidko, 
Toni ho, 203 

1611 — “The people are all Chris- 
tians, or at least the greater part of them 
ccmsisting of artizans, carpenters, iluiudari^ 
(this word IS mamfostly a mistranscription of 
bandans), whoso business is to gather nuts 
from the coco palms, and coi umhis (see 
KOONBEE) who till the ground ” — 

Bora^ro, 

1673 — << The President if ho go 

abroad, the Bandannes and Moors under 
two Standards march before him ” — Fryer, 
68 

,, “ beftidow 60 Fiold-piooos ready 

m their Carnaps upon occasion to attend 
tho Militia and BamiarmeB ” — Xb-id 66 

o 1700 — “ There is also ou the island kept 
up a sort of tmhtia, composed of tho land- 
tillers, and bandarees, whose living depends 
chiefly on the cultivation of the coco nut 
trees " — Grose, i 46 

1808 — “ whilst on the Brab trees the 

east of Bhundareea paid a due for extract- 
ing the liquor ” — Bombay Regulation, i of 
1808, sect vi para 2 

1810 — “Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy for distilling He is a bandar! 
or toddy-gatherer ” — Ma-na Oi ahcim, 26 

c 1886 — “Of the Bhundarees the most 
remarkable usage is their fondness for a 
peculiar species of long trumpet called 
BlwTugaln, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the privi- 
lege of carrying and blowing on oertahi 
Stete occasions ^' — R Mitrephy, m TV Mo 
Gaog Soc i 131 

1883 — “We have received a letter from 
one of the large Bhttndibitrlefl m the city, 
pointing out that the tax on ■toddy trees is 
now Rs 18 (? toddy 

laree^per annum, it was only 
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Ko, 1 p<er troe , , « « bo titles that tho Bom- 
l«vy toddy-drawors arc oiititlod to the pnvi- 
loj^e of praetiMinpr their triwlo free of hceiiHo, 
m c*<iiiHiderati<»u of tho military services 
T^mderoci by their aneontors in garnsoninp: 
Bombay town and island, when tho Putoh^ 
fleet advanced towards it in 1670.” — 

Bid hi (Jlf«?7), tfuly 37th. 

BANBEJAH, s. Vi )rt htaideja^ ‘ ti 

H^tlver/ *a tmy to imt ]»resoiit.s oi#’ 
Wo hnve the woi<l u*setl onlv ni 

tho followiTif^ pa8sap[t\s * — 

3623 — and tho Hollanders wcMit to 

MKot Beini f)ono, and we earnl h>ui a bottoll 
of stroiijj: wafer, and an other of H|iaiush 
wine, with a ja:roal. box (or bandeja) of sweet 
breath”-- /huiif, ii. 1 1»*J. 

[3737.— “Keceivod the i^hirmiamd (sco 
FtBMAXJN} from (^aptain Bochlam in a 
bandaye concred with a rich piece of At lass 
(800 ATIjJSLS).”— Iliifift'Sy Umufy link. St»c. 
n. ccelx I 

17*37 - “Making a small i'ott (see COT) 
and a rattan Bandijas f<*r the Nubtdi . . , 

( I VigtuluHj 1 * 32 21 . . 1 itf 

rhif haivd^ tfuny., 3iK RrroifB m hidm 
Ojfiu 

<.17M)- in large e<»mpamVH w 

brought in ready made up t»n Japan ehargera, 
which they call from tho Portiigiicmi name, 
Bandajahfl, something like our tua-boardH.” 
— Oronf^ 1. 237. 

176«,~ “To Momirbad Dowla Natiob-- 

». A. I». 

1 Pair l»mt<ils . 216 0 0 

2 I'hina Bandases 172 12 9” 

— /-errf CV/rr’x Ihtrlmr in 43tt. 

Basadaja appoara in tho ManilUt, VtttaUvhr 
of Blumentntt a« u»ed there for tho pronont 
of qakoH and Hweetmoata, taHlofullv |»aekc<l 
in an elegant baaket, and Hent to the prient, 
from tha wodtling feaHt.** It eorroH^uidM 
therefore to tho Indian ttult {woo DOLLV). 

BAHDEL^ ii.]n Tho tiaiiu* of th«* 
old Portugtiem* Hettlciniditr in Bengal 
about a miff* aliovc Hoogly, wlicrc f hero 
still exists a nuaiHstiTy, mid to In* Jlic* 
oldest cliurcli iu Bengal (see Imp. 
QaZBtffiT). Tiu* iiunio is a Port, corruji- 
tioTi f)f bandar^ * tho wliatf * ; and in 
this shape the word was applied among 
the Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in CorrsA under 1541-4S, we 
find mention of a port in the Red 
Sea, near the moutm called Bonded 
doff McUmim C of the Pilots '). ^ Chitta- 
gong is called Bcmdel d$ OhaHgUo («.y. 
in BoearrOf p. 444X corresponding to 
Bandar OMtgdm in the Autohiog, of 
Jnhunglr {Elliot^ vi. 326), [In the 
Dmry of Mir T. Eoc (see below) it is 
applied to domhrooxij, and in the 
following pasttfige the original no doubt 
runs Bandar-i-Hi&ghH ov li^gli^Bandar. 


[1616 —“To this Punw»so took Bandell 
thoyr ftH>rt <ai tho Mayno.” T. /(nr. 
Hak HtK*. fc. 129 I 

1631 *- . , thoso Kurop<»ans in< roast'd 

in number, and erected largo substantial 
lauldingH, whieh the> fortified with eannoim, 
muskets, ami other impleiiientw i*f w ir. In 
till© <ourso a toiwidernblo place gr«‘w ap, 
which was known by the imtno Fort of 
Hftglt ” ^ m HUmt^ VII. 32, 

1753.— . les f^tabhsseimuits foriiK^s 

wmr assurer leur <’onmien'e wait mu* 

OH bortls do cette nvibre'. Helm de-^ Ptu’tu- 
gais, «pt*ils out appelJ Bandal, en atiuptjmt 

10 terme Pernan ue llrmhin, *im sigmtie port, 
est aigourd'fiui retbui h pen do choj^e et 

11 est presijue 4;ontigii i\ Hgli en remontant.” 

— DWiti iitr^ Et fttfH i^jif »tt it'iy p, 61 

17H2. “There are live KnrojM'an fat tones 
within the Hpat*e of 20 nnlen, on the i«p|HVKit*v 
hankn of the river Hanges in Ikuigid ; 
Hoiighl;^, or Bandslb the Pt»rtuguehe IVeni. 
tlency ; ChinHura, tin* Ibiltdi ; Hli)iti<leina* 
gore, the Kn*iieh , SiraiiiiH*re, Ihti S>aniHti , 
and (’alciitta, the knghsh.” Ciur* ithanm* 
tiun'i^ p. .51. hi Tituf\ i 

BASTBICOOT, s. (5*rr. from tho 
Telegu pandi-hikka^ lit. *piu lat,* 
The iinim* bus hpri'uil nil mer H^lh^^ 
as appln‘d to the gii*n! rat ialle*l by 
naturnlists Mm maUtlmrmu (Simw), 
il/ifx tfiqufth UM (llardw icki*), M hh fnirnii- 
t'pift (Beelistein), fmwr/iVcdff 

(BlanforiL p, 425)]. I'lie wor*l is 
ninv nsi'tl alH4> in ynei’iiMlaml, [and 
IS tin* ongttf of the tmnit* of tho 
futuotiH Benttigo gold-field (3 ser, A^ cf* V- 
ix. 97)j. 

e, Kk'K). - “ In liCPKcr India thcro Iw mimm 
ratH aa big hh fextia, iiml \«iiofneMa exceed- 
ingly,” Fnttt ilfik. H«k\ 29. 

c, VHti, “They Impriwm in the dun- 
giMins {f»f Itwnigtr, i.r*. !>aftlat4bSd) thowo 
wht» have been guitty t»f gr©fii erimna. 
are in thene ciungecirui ennrmoiiM mt*t, bigger 
than oiitH, In fitci, theoe latter animalM run 
tmay from them, and eafi*t wtanti ogainat 
them, for they would get the womt of It, 
Bo they are only catight by ximbiiretn. f 
have Mien thane rata at Bwaigtr, anti ntueh 
amiUMKi t woaf ” — ibm iv. 47. 

Fryer sesnm to sxnggcrfitn worm? than 
the Mcx>r : 

1678.— “For Vemaln, the aironiriiiit huge 
Eat* aa big oa our Pig«t whiob burmw under 
tho Houiiaa, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry,^ 116. 

Thu followingsurprlsingly cuiifotmds 
two entirely dinerent animals ; 

1789.— “The Bamlioocrfk or muak mi, In 
another troublenome animalt tnore Indeed 
from lie nffeneive imell than onythiiir elae.'* 
32. See ittriirJtAT. 

[1828.-0 They b« ooltedl 
—Or. RpaHdnff Mag. 1. IJB.J 
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187^ “ I shall novor my lirst 

night hire (on +ho Cocos Isltuids) As soon 
1*1 the Sun had gone doi\n, and tho moon 
iiNcii, thousinds upon thous^iuds of ints, m 
si/o c((U il to 1 bandicoot, appeirod 
Spo)i in h Hannah, &c , ii 11 
I^^SO — “Thov (wild dogs m Qiioousland) 
hunted Kangaroo wlicn m numhors 
but- usually proforred sniullor and moio 
easily obtained |u'o\, as lats, bandicoots, 
uid ‘ posMiim*' ’ - iU(t< Maq , 1 ui , 

p 65 

[18S0 — “ Fn hugluuF the ( Villcctoi is to 
bo ftuind ruling it amhoi in tho Bandicoot 
Club Xhmqk Mtukaq T\n nlq un* Duqs 
87 1 


BANDICOY, s Tlu < olloquul 

II uiu in S Ftidifi <d tlu Fiuit ot 

’'Punil n /Hkai-lJuh, 
ir iniiiiu iiuit ot tlu n (filltd 

III l\ hJu mh Sm BENDY 

BANfDO * H nn]K‘ntti\(‘ IxfncUw, 
Mu oi innku fust ’ ^‘Tlns and ]>i<>b- 
}l 1)1% cdlu 1 Iiiduui uuids Iuim Iuh a 
11 ittuahatd in tlu* <!<»< kson tlu* Thames 
tu*<]ntnt<<l hv Las<ni <ii*t\s I luuu 
luanl a L<»ndon light oi -ninn, m tlu 
Vutoiii l)o< ks, thiow a i<)]>e ashou 
to aiudlui Lrnidutut, (.Ulitig out, 
Ban do * ’ - -(it/ •(itn ) 

BANDY, s A oarriage, Imllnck- 
<ainagt, hugg\, or <ait ThiH woid 
m usual 111 hoth the B and W Ihesi- 
diruus, hut iH unknown in iiungal, 
and ni tlu N W P It ih tho Taiml 
mrxh, Telug hnndi, ‘a mil <n velncle ' 
Tlu wold, as itftu/t, m uIho ximd in 
Ja^a FMi Skeat wntus— *‘Klinkerf 
hnu Mai bnuh, Mi < hajm* or caleche/ 
but I have not hmid the woid in 
Htandartl Malay, though OlifTord and 
Hwett have bnidu^ Mi kind of aedan- 
(haii tarried by men,’ and the com- 
moner word tandu Mi sedan-chair or 
bttei,’ which I ]ia\e heaid in Selangor 
WilkiUHTui says that kerfta (t hreta 
htnidi) IS uHi d to fiignify any two- 
w Iic*tdi d vehu le m Johor ” j 

1791 -- *‘To V>o »oM. an elogant now and 
fftHhionablo Bandy, with copper mnelfs lined 
with M<ir«>ooo leather ATce^oji O&urxFr, 
29th Hopt» 

1800 - ** No wheol-oarriitgo« can be uued 
in C’armra, not even a buffalo bandy 
I setter of ikr T Munro, lu h 243 
1810 None but open oarrlagea are need 
in Ceylon , we therefore went In bsuodlea, or, 
in plam Kaglinh, — Mur%a Grctham^ $8 

1826— **Thoe€ pereooe who Imve not 
European eoeohmen have tlie horeee of their 
♦ ^bandiea ' or gige^ led by tbeea 


Gigs ind hackeries all go heio (in 
Ceylon) by tho name of btuidu ''—Hhn 
(od 1814), 11 152 

1829 — “A mightj solemn old man, seated 
in \Ti open bundy (read hand'i/) (as a gig with 
i held th it has xn oi)emng behind is called) 
it M xdras ’ ~ m oj- (Jol Mouihtani, 2nd 
o<l 84 

1860 — ‘‘Bullock bandies, covered with 
c t j ins mot us ’ — Tniuf nt ^ Q( ylon, n 146 
^ 1862 — “At Coimbatore I bought a bandy 
or conntiy cai t of tho simidost construction ’ 
— J/ai Uiani\ Jktu and Jndui, 293 


BANG, BHANG s H hMmu the 
diicd lu.ncsaud small stalks of hemp 
G * (*aN7iah%s %7\(hc(t)^ used to cause 
nitoMcaluni, (ithei by smoking, c'r 
wIkii c<itui mi\td u]> into a sweetmeat 
(stc MAJOON) Hashish of the Arabs 
IS siibstrintinlU the same , JBudwood 
sa>s it ^Monsisls oi tlie tendei tops 
ot tlie plants after liowermg” \Bhanq 
IS usiijuly di lived from Skt manga, 
‘bleak mg,’ ])ut Bui ton derives hoth 
li and tin Ai hmij from the old Coptu 
Nxhanj, “meaning a preparation of 
hemp , and lieie it is easy to lecognise 
the Hoinei ic Nepenthe ” 

‘ On tho other hand, not a few apply the 
\N()r(l to tho henbane {jn/o'nya'mu<^ nwer) so 
much used in media val Buropo Uhe Kftnuts 
oMdontly moans henbane, <listmguishing it 
from Rashfsh ‘ rascal’s grasp,' ? e 

tho hcih Pantixgruohon Tho use of Bhang 
doubtless <latos from tho dawn of civilisation, 
whoHO oarlioHt social pleasures would bo in 
obnants Ilorodotiis (iv o 76) showa tho 
Hcythians burning tho seeds (leaves and 
cfiiJHulos) in Wf»rship and becoming drunk 
up<»n tho fumes, as do tho 8 Afncan Bush- 
men of tho present day ” — (Arab Nights^ 
I )i 

1568 — “The groat Sultan Badur told 
Martim Afifonzo do Houm, for whom be had 
a great hkmg, and to whom he told all bis 
HOcretH, that when in the night be had a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all be had 
to do was to eat a little bangue ’* — 

f/orr^a, f 26 

1578 — “Bajagae is a plant reaembbng 
hemp, or tho Cannabis of the Latins 
the Arabs call this Bazigue * Aoyu (is. 
Hashish) — G Acosta, 860^1 

1698 —“They have also many kmde 
of Drogues, as Ambon, or Opium, Oamfora, 
Bangue and Sandall Wood '' — 
ifTlHak Soc 1* 61 , also see ii 1153 

1606 -—“0 mais de tSpo oetava de 

bangue ’’ — 98, 

1638 — “n se fit awwrter vu pe^eitbhset 
d*or dont tl tira dexix layettei, et pnt 

dans l*Tue de on et dans 

Pautre du bejx^ qxA m v^ietserWae drogue 
ou t«>udr% dooifis «e i 




s^eixeiter h 

m, m 
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1686. — ** 1 have two sorts of the Baiigue» 
which were sent from two several |»lacert of 
the East Indies , they both dilfor much from 
oiir Hemp, although they Moem to 
most a« to thoir magnitude fFtui'i 

SftHine to Mr liait. in Ihttfs Cm K"*pondnit 
1848, p. 160 

1678 — *'Bazi£r 0^ idcwisant intoMoafcing 
Heed mixe<l with Milk). . FnftT, i>l. 

1711. — “Bangr has hko\Mse its Vertues 
attrilmtod to it, for being used us Tea, i* 
mebnates, or exhilarates them meonling t<» 
the Quantity they bike V# r,'"ol 

1727 Before they engage in a Eight, 
they drink Bang, which is ni.wle a Seed 
like Hemp seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality ’* — A Hamitfun^ i 181. 

1763 — “ Most of the troops, asiscustomnrj 
during the agitations <»f this festival, had 
oaten plentifully of bang. . -thvw#*, 
1 194. 

1784-“** it docs not appear tlial <hn 

use of bank, an mt>oxicating v,m*d whuh 
resembles the hemp of Kuro]>e, is 

considered oven by the most rigid (Ihiidiio) 
a breach of the law.” - FoMtu Jutn'iHiU 
«d. 1808, 11 291. 

1789. — “A shop of Bang may be kept wHh 
a uixutal of no more than two shiUmgs, or 
one rupee. It is <jnly s<»m« matw strchdietl 
under some tree, where the Hitufjrntn of the 
town, that IS, the vilest iif mankind, assemble 
to dnnk Bang.”— Note on MHUxqh4‘nK^ 
111 308, 

1868.-- 

** 'rhe Hemp — with which wo used to hang 
Our prison |Kit8, yon felon gang, — ^ 

In JB^tern oHmes produces Ba^, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic powers 
fan lap us in Elysian bowers ; 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

O'er a flask of rosy wine.*' 

iMVtl 

BA£ra£i> — 18 alfto u«(ul m a parti- 
ciple, for ^Htiinulated by e.£f. 

banged up to the eyes.” 

BAKaiiE, a H. bafigrl or Intngrl. 
The origiiml word properly means n 
ring of coloured glass worn on the 
wrist by woiucui ; [the chUrl of N. 
India ;] but bangle is applied to any 
native ring-bracelet, anci also to an 
anklet or ring of any kind worn on 
the ankle or leg. Indian silver l>angle» 
on the wnst have recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803. — “To the ntttmahl ho gave a heavy 
pair of gold bangles, of which ho oonsidor- 
ably enhanced tho valuo by putting thorn on 
hiM wrists with hiH t>wn hands, "—Journal of 
AVr *7. in note to Welltmton, 

epatchse, od. 1837, li. 373. 

1809. — “Bangles, or bmcolcts,"— J/ar/a 
Graham, 13. 


BANCrV, BANinrv 

1810.^ — “Horuu woar . . i sfouf silver 

irniunont of ihe ring kiiui, t.dlod a bangle, 

oT kfiDfth IX'i/'flj Oil oithoi vvrmi ” WiHuitit 

vru/, r. l 306. 

1826 — “ 1 am paid wdb tlu* '^ilvor bangles 
<»f my vnouiv, and hi^ oadi to 
ihtunnf 27 , |od 1873. t *»ti| 

1873.- “Year after ><'ir b»‘ buind snunt 
excuse for coming up to Siifut**»n now a 
projwH.il for a biv on bangles, now a ''chotm* 
foraiiow niodoof IbmluHtain proinin* t liiun/’ 
Trtff It* fnnio ! ^ i. 21 

BAKraUN, Si*c BEIKJAHL. 
BANGUE, ^ Hind h,iwt*u In 

Upper liidm this naitu giM'ii to 
the higher ]>iirts (»f the pi nii *MMntr\ 
nil uhieh the tcmiis Mt.imi flu »»bhr 
alluvium in « niitradi’^fm* lion to the 
khffdftr [Klh&dirl nr lowi t allitvium nu 
uif‘dmte\\ boniernig fhi* gieat ti\ers, 
and forming the limit of tbcir ttmmia 
t ion ami modern di\agiltons; the 
khthjttr llUMUg been Mil out Itoiii the 
fill* ll\el, Medltiolt sprJH 
hhfngai* (Ahn/. of of hoB*i^ \ 404), 

BANGY, BANGHY A. . - Ih fm 
Mahr. htntfl * i^kt 
Hiid vtbmtgfkifs 

A* A H!ii»u1tter-yoke (ot tittr\ing 
fnads, the yoke or haiig^ fedtiig on 
the shoulder, while the livid ih ujifHir- 
tioiied lit either emi iii iwtt eipml 
weights, and generally hung b\ Minis. 
The milkmiiuPs \oke is the ticarest 
approach to a snrvtial of the lwif}|£> 
stair tu Englmtil. Also mult a \iAi* 
with Its |«ur <if liaskels or tei^ies, — 

(Hec PlTABEJiH), 

h. Hence ri ^wiri’cl jsvil, ciirried 
originally in this wiiv, was falted 
or dawk-l^^ whi n the 

priniitive mmle of tmtis|sfrt lta<l htiig 
hmmie olisoleU*. “A basgjr |sirce!^ 
is tt imreel receivetl or muii by such 

|KJ8t, 

3789.— 

“ But 1*11 give ihtrm 2000. with EtuuiglMI 
and C/ciehVji. 

With elephanhi, uameU, with hackeries 
and dtHiimttn** 

JbfU«rM of Htmpkim th» Httcond^ |i 57. 

1808,— “W« take with tm imliiaa. in si* 
baaigbyi, mifBaieni ohatiges td Unan." 
LdTVitimiut, U 67. 

1810.— “The that I* the 

Imrjsr who oarriee ^e tmngy, eupportii the 
liamlsK) on his shaulder, se ns te mmipnim 
the Isiskets Httsiiended at eaeh ami/— Wti> 
Banmnf V» M* I. 328* 
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[181*^ — “ 1 onga^^od eight boiicis to cirry | 
ni> pal mkeon Be'iidcs these 1 had four 
banghy btodtu^, men who aro <vich obliged 
to carry forty pound eight, in small 
wooden or tin hoves, called jufanah^ ” — 
Ttauli(r''< iUioiUif, Cvutey^ Good Old Ihiifs 
11 91 1 

b — 

e IMl' — “I will forw ird with this by 
bhangy ddk i Oipt Moresby s 

Rui\c\ of tho Red Sea ” — *So xOthxn^ in 
Ind {dm in of Lord Bl Imho) ttnyk, ]} 221 

187^ — “■The officers his regmiont 
siibstribed to buy tho j-oung people a sot of 
crockery, md i pi ited tox and coffoo sorvieo 
(got up by dawk banghee at not 

much nu^re than 200 por cent lu advance 
of the English prico ” — Tfu T) lu Rfjotnn), 

1 ^>7 

BANJO, s TLougli tins IS a West- 
md not E<ist “Indian tcim, it may be 
woith •will It* to intiodiue the following 
older form of the woid 

1764 — 

‘ Permit thy slaves to load tho choral dance 

To tho wild bansbaw s melancholy 
sound ” — (^raintfn^ iv 

See also for oxamplo of banjore, 

I and N K Jj fc»r baiijer] 

BANKSHALL, h a A ^^mt- 
house b ’‘Phe olhte ot a Hatlxnu 
Miistei oi otlur Roit Auihoiity In 
th(‘ tornier st use the word is still nmd 
in S India , in 3h*ngnl the lattei is 
tin only st usi* ttiognistd, at hast, 
among A nglo- 1 ud lann , in Nortlnin 
India the word is not in n.st As tlu 
(Vihntta othei* Htands on the hanJes of 
the Hoogly, tht nanu* is, wo lKdiev(, 
often accepted as having Home in- 
definiti* reldtTpe to this jioHition 
And in a late* work we* find a ])oaitive 
and plaUHibh*, but entiiely tmfounded, 
i xplanutiou of thiH kmel, which we 
({imte helow In Java the word has 
UHpteifK appluation to tlie open hall 
of audience, Hupported by wooden 
pillars without walb, which forrnB 
]>ait of every pnntely rtsidente The 
word i» used in Kea HinduHtani, in 
the fonns harmlr^ and hiingmll for a 
^Htore-room* {Roebuck) 

BankskfUl ib in fact one of tlie oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign 
tiaderH m India And its use not 
onl\ by Correa (c 1561) but by King 
John (1524), with the re^larly-formea 
Foituguese plural of words in shows 
how early it was adopted by the 
Portuguese Indeed^ Ooirea does not 


even e^^plain it, as is his usual practice 
with Indian terms 

More than one serious etymology 
has been suggested — (1) Crawfurd 
takes it to be the Malay word banqsal^ 
defined by him in his Malay Diet 
thus (J ) A shed , a storehouse , a 
w orkshop , a poi ch , a covered pas- 
sage’^ (see J Ind ArrJup iv 182) 
fMr Skeat adds that it also means in 
Malay ‘,^ialt-liuskcd paddy/ and ‘ fallen 
timbei, of which the outer layer has 
lotted and only the core remains’] 
But it IS ptohable that the Malay word, 
though niai ked by Crawfurd (“J”) 
as J<i\anesG m oiigin, is a coiruption 
ot one of Ihe two following 

(2) Bcng haydccisala^ from Skt hamk 
or vamk^ ‘trade,’ and <(Zla^ ‘a hall ^ 
This is Wilson’s etymology 

(3) Skt hhd7idti<idl(ty Canar hha'n-^ 
dasiZlSy Malayal pdrid%7dla^ Tam panda- 
<dlm or pa7idcma^dla%, ‘a storehouse 
or maga/ine ’ 

It IS difficult to de( ide ■sybich of the 
two last as the original word , the 
prevalence of the second in S India 
IS an aiguiuint in its favom , and the 
substitution of g for d would ho ni 
a((oidan(e* with a phonetic practice of 
not uncommon occuiiencc 
— ~- 

c 1316 — “For tho bandar thore is in 
ovoiy island (of tho Maldives) a wooden 
Inulding, which they call bajaii§a»r [evi- 
donUy for , i ^ Arabic spoiling for 

lHtngaHil)\ whore tho Governor collects 

all tho goods, and there soils or barters 
thorn — llm Uainta^ iv 120 

[1620 — “Oollooted in his bam^sal” (in 
the Maldives) — Doc da Torre do Tomoos 
V ^ 152 ] 

1524 —A grant from K John to the City 
of Goa, says “that henceforward even 
if no market rent m the city is collected 
from the baoao^s, viia thoso at which are 
sold honey, oil, butter, bcire (^ e betel). 
spiooB, and cloths, for permission to sell 
such things in the said hacacis, it is our 
pleasure that thoy shall sell them freely 
A note flays * ‘ Apparently the word shordd 
be bacxtgaes, or banoacaes, or Imjaacaei^ 
which then signified any place to sell wun^, 
but now particularly a wooden house 
Archi'o Portug Or , Faac ii 43 

1661 — “ in the b6nga9aee, in which 
stand the goods ready for sMpiueut *’‘r— 
Obrrsa, i 2, 260 

1610 — The form and use of the word have 
led P Teixeira into a curious oonfu^aon (as 
it would seem) when, speaking of foreigners 
at Ormus, he s^s * “hay muohoa gentiles, 
Baneanes [see BANYAN]? Bangasalys, y 
Oambayatys '^^where the word m italics 
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|»robably roproHontH Jkmgalif^y Bonguhs 
{itfh df liamuuz^ 18). 

c. 1610.— *‘Lo factonr <lu Roy ohrostion 
iioB Maldiuen tonoxt «a baaoig,uesalIe o\x 
plustost collior, Kur lo liord do la inor j3n 
risle do Mal^ d^ /jiurtf, «d 1679, 

1. 65 , [Hak. Hoc*, x 8.5 , also hoc i. 267}. 

1618. — “The other «ottloniont of Yloi 
. . . wxth hoiiso« of wood thali‘ho<l oxtonds 
... to tho hohls of Tanjonparor, whoru 
thoro IS abaiiKasal or sontry*s houso withoicl 
other dofonso^"— “ffW/wAo r/»’ 6 

162.8 — ^^Bangsal, a shod (t»r barn), or 
oftoii also a roof without walls tt> sit uiidor, 
nholtorod frotn tho ram or sun ** 

IT/Z/r/jji, , ms* tlmvon 

haago , ropr. Hahivxa, 1706. 

17.84 r> J*aid tho Bankshall Morohaids 
ftir tho houso |k>Ujs, oountrv reapers, A:«* , 
noooHsary for housobuiUiing.'’ - In 
in. 148. 

1718.—** A httlo holow llio havu of VVampo 
. . . ThoHO puoplo (<<««/!/ 1 Imibl a ho«si‘ 
for each alnp. . . They nn» oallod l»y us 
banksalls. In those wo deposit tho rigging 
«ml yards uf tho V4*sHt*l, ohosl^. water rasks, 
and every thing thatin<*oiuniotk‘suMuIw«»rd.’* 

.1 ft* Me B. /iitfttit in 1717 and 

1748 (1762), p. 291 It appears fnitn tins 
hook (p. 118) that tho puteo m t’antsm 
itivor wart known as BauksaU I Miami. 

1750 52. “One of tho Hrst things on 
arriving here ((Janton River) i« k> pnajurti a 
banoskall, that In, a groat hotme, mn 
struoted of tiamlioo and mate , , , in which 
tho storoji of tho ship are laid up.**— .4 
Vogage, &e., Viy Ofof Tort^n ... in a seriort 
of lefcteni to Dr UnnieuH, Tran«l. by H. 
Forrttor (with Oiibeck'n Voyage), 1771. 

1783. — **The«o (Hsople {Cknfntjt^ ico., from 
India, at AchSn) ... on their arrival im 
mediately build, by contract with tho 
natives, houMCH of iiamlKKK like what in 
China at Wampo !r called bankshaU, very 
regular, on a oonvotnent «jK>t c'k>rty to tho 
river.**— V, to Mmyui^ 41. 

1788.— ‘‘BSJOksauls- BttirohousoM for du 
positing shiiMt* Htorort in, while the Mhixm arc 
unlading and refitting.**— //jf/m a 
(Btookdale). 

1813.— KJant India (Vnnjwiny for 
seventy years had a largo bjanksaul, or 
warehouHo, at Mirr.ou. for the reception of 
tho popper and ftanaalwmKi intnshaMed in 
tho dominions of tho Mynoro Hajah/ — 
Forbfv, iv. 109. 

1817,-**Th0 bSw^ «** U a 

large open hall, sup|>urtod by a double row 
of pillars, and covered with shingles, the 
interior being riohly decorated with paint 
and gilding.* Jam (2nd ed.), i. 93. 

*rhe Javanese use, as In this i>aiisiige, cor 
responds to the meaning idven In «}anss, 
Javanese Diet.! **33lUElgia!, VorsteHjke 
^itplaats '* (Rnnee's Hitttng*pIaoe), 

[1614. — **The custom house or bankiall 
at Idiuadpatam.* — i'Wrr^ JUUrtg^ ii. 86. j 


1623. —“And cm the Pl.ti o b,\ tho soa 
there was tho <*iiHtoin houMt*. who li the 
Porsuins ixji their language call Beuksal, a 
building «>f no great H!/.e, with mmuu* open 
tnitor i>orticoes *’ -/* thih* To/A, ii 

1678.—**. . . TIuur Bank Bolle, or 
Cusfctmi House Ke^s, vvlH*ie the^> iaiei. are 
Twii , hut. menu, ami *<hut •mi\ with i>idtiiary 
(kites at Night ’* - 27 

1688—“! eamo ashore lu ('ipt (haers 
PmmuHi ti> ye BankshaU. tbmt 7 miles 
from Ikdlasurf*.** Bfdtjfs Bt nu. F» h 2; 
{Hak, H<k* 1.6.5). 

1687 -‘**rhe May»>r and Mtioriueiu ete, 
do humbly rei|uest the Hoiiout ible l*r> '<ident 
anti (*ounei! woubi pleas,, n, gran! aiul 
assign <»ver tti tluJ < 'oriHtratinu fh»* pottv 
lines itf Bankeall *ro!ls.” In . i, *^>(>7. 

1727. ** Above it is the t>>t* A Banksball. 

,t iMaen where tfiiur Ships rale whtu they 
laniKif get further up foi tla* to., -wift 
( ‘iirrents *’ ,1. u 6. 

1789 “And that no one lui'v plead 
ignoraiiee of this order, it is her«4n liunetiat 
that it be pla* isi totiMtatifh in it the 

BanksbaU in the F.nglish md i snitry 
I mgtia4H‘rt.** f, lOjreoM^ ,sV.o» Trt*dt»g in 
S»ft*n 11 , 5 , 

IH7H. ** Tho term * Banksoll ' h iH ilwa\s 
buuii 11 pii4/Ui to tho Kiighsh tit India, ft u 
l«»rmwod from tho Diiteli. The * r4ol| * m 
lh« Dnb*h or Dutiish * Xolk the laighsh 
‘‘roll.* Tho Banksoll was (tiell Hie ptaeo 
on tho *lifink * where all iolN oi duites were 
lovimi cm landing giNsIs.** 7Vd^«*»o 
iktr/y AtsmrrAi **f /I. Imim, Uki 
erroneous, as alrividy said , nid is not 

Duteh,) 

BANTAM, If.2n 1 1n* piovtme 

Hliifli fciniis the e\lti inM y of 

Jiun, |m»iH»rly |*\lr Sfemi 

gives Bunttm^ <!mwfttr<l. It 

icirinetl an it}tle|ieiMieitf kiJiiploMi at 
the beginiiiltg i»f I lie l7Ut eetilltrv, 
Htid then |>rtK|(teefl tniii It |s*ji}it*t {tm 
hniger gniwti), whudi taumal it H# i«» 
great ly fieifiuiiitetl l»y Kurfi|sviii litulers, 
Aii ^nglrnh fat^Uiry tvtHihhshed 

here ill 16D3, lutd f fiiiittfuecl liU I6H2, 
wlieii the Dutch suce^iiai mi eKjsdliiig 
m m inturloiHsra 

[1616,— ***I1j»y were all valami iii my 
invoice at Iv, 98.] 

1727.— “The only Prcslnct t»f 
is Pepper, whereiti It «lic»ufi<l« mo mtteii, 
that they can eitpott 10.000 Tatis tier 
annum.*'— A. ii. 127. 

BANTAM FOWm 8. Acnorditig 
to Urawfard, the dwarf poultry whieli 
we call hy thia imtue were imported 
from Japan, and mwiyad the iiaitiu 
“not from the place that produned 
them, but from that wiMNne our 
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\ oyagei s first iound them ” — Diet 
sv Bayitam) The tollowing e\ identic 
111 Pegu desciihes Bxiitams 

1586 — “They also oat certain cocks and 
hens called lount^ which arc the size of a 
turtle dove, and have feathered feet , but 
so piotty, that 1 never saw so pretty a 
bud 1 brouf^ht a cock and hen with me 
IS far as C^haul, and then, suspecting they 
might be taken fiom mo, I gave them to 
the CHpiichin fathois belonging to the Madro 
do Dios f 125^ lib 

1C)7 i — “From Siam are biought hither 
little (Vuwipwf (\>cks with ruffled Foot, well 
limed witn Spurs, which have a strutting 
<Tite with them, the truest luettlod in the 
“World ” — 11b 

[170d — “Wildo cocks and hens 
much like the sm ill soit called <Variw/Jo?c<f, 
severall of which we have had brought iis 
from Camboja ” — //ecA/zs, Dau?/, Hak Soc 
11 ccc\'s:\iii 

Tim looks as li the} came fioiu 
Ohampa (q. v ) 

(1) BANYAN, H a A Hindu 
tnider, and (spot hilly oi tho Piovnue 
of Gii/oiat, nian\ of whidi diss have 
ioi agosluou seUlod in Ai ihiau jimts 
uid known hv tins naino , hut the 
It iin IS oft( n }i]»plied by oady tiavelU is 
in Wt‘st( ni India to ]>(isoiis of the 
Hindu religion gdu lally b In 
<Ul(utta also it IS (<>i ]Hiiiaps xathoi 
was) sj) 0 ( dually applied to the native 
hrokt rs attadiid to houstsof business, 
<u to ])eisonH in the employment ot ! 
a ]>nvate gt ntlenian doing analogouB 
dutuM (now usually tailed sircart 

The w^ord was adopted fiom Vatitya, 
a man of tht trading t-aste (lu Gujarati 
iHhnyo)^ and that tomes from Bkt 
‘a mei chant' The terminal 
nasfil may ))e a Poitugiuse addition 
(as m pahii'iquzn^ 7 ?iafiaann, Bassezn^ 
<n it may bt taken fiom the pluial 
toim vd 7 itydn It is probable, how- 
ever, that the Poitugiuse found the 
word already in use hy the Arab 
tiadcrs Bidi 'Ah, tho Turkish Adim- 
lal, uses it m preciBoly the same form, 
aj»plyxng it to the Hindus generally , 
jind m tlie poem of Sassiu and Panhu, 
tlu‘ Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as ^ven 
hy Burton in his Bmdh (p 101), we 
have the form Wdmydn P F 
Vincenzo Maria, who is quoted below 
absurdly allegea that the Portugese 
called these Hindus of Gu/erat Ifeg- 
nani, because they were always washing 
themselves ‘‘ chiamati da Poitu- 

ghesi JBagnemA^ per la trequenasa e 
^uperstitijone, caou quale sx wmo pxu 


volte il gioiiio ” (251) See also Luilher 
below The men ot this class profess 
an exti.ivigant respect for animal life , 
hut attei Stanley hi ought home Di 
Livingstone's letteis they became 
iiotoiious as duet promoters of slave- 
tiade 111 Eastern Afiica A K Forlies 
speaks ot tlie medimval Wamas at 
the Goiiit of Anhilwuia as ‘‘equally 
g\llant 111 the held (with Eaiputs), 
and wiH^i in council alieady 

111 jiifdessinn pm i tans of peice, but 
not yet diained enough of then liciy 
Kshatii blood" — (Aas Mala, i 240, 
[ed 1878, 184] ) 

IS the form in which vdmya 
ax)pcais m the Aiiglo-Iiidiin use ot 
Bengal, w ith a diftercnt shade of mean- 
ing, and gencialh indiuiting a giain- 
dealei 

1516 — “There are throe qualities of these 
(reiitilos, that is to isay, some are called 
Rji7buts others are cillod Banians, 
aud are merchants and traders — liarfma^ 
51 

1552 — Among whom came cer- 
tain m<3n who are called Baneanes of 
tho samo heathen of the Kingdom of 
Oambaia coming on board the ship 
of Vasco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin 
a pictorial imago of Our Lady, to which our 
people did rovoronco, they also made adora 
i tion with much more fcrvonc> ” — 

Doc , I hv IV cap 6 
1555 — *‘Wo may mention that the in- 
habitants of (Juzorat call the unbelievers 
BanySrDLS, whilst tho inhabitants of Hindu- 
stan call them Hindu A/i KanudL5,n, 

m J Ah , B 197.8 

1503 — “ R If the fruits were all as good 
aw thitt (mango) it would be no such great 
matter in tho Baneanes, as you tell me, 
not to oat flesh And since I touch on 
this matter, tell me, pnthee, who are these 
Baneanes who do not oat flesh ? 

— (Hartva, f 136 

1608 — “The Gouernour of tho Tovme of 
Oandeuee is a Baxmyan, and one of those 
kind of people that obaerue the Law of 
Pythagoras *’ — Joruna, in Bvrefbaa, 1 231 
[1610 — “Baneanes*' See quotation under 
BiNKSHALXi, a ] 

1028 — “One of these races of Indians i*s 
that of those which call themaelvaa Veiim$^ 
but who are called, somewhat oorru^y hy 
the Portuguese, ana bv all our other Praaiks, 
Banians , they are all. for the most port, 
traders and brokers ’ — P- VaM^ i 

486-7 , [and see 1 78 Hak. Soc I 
1680-^“ A people presented th^na^eityee 
to mine eyes, cloathed in hnnea 
somewhat low descending, of a jgswtware Mm 
gorbe, ae I may say, maideaa^ wdl 
nigh esfifenainate , ox a shy, 

eoS 4 ^mewhat ^ sMa-H a a i g out 

a giosed and hashfdl mmihaflaty * I 
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iu^ke<i what manner of pe<ij»lo the*?o were, 
80 strangely notable, and notably strange 
Reply was made that they wore Banians ** 
— Lord^ Preface. 

1665 — *Mn trade these Bazdans are a 
thonnand tiraoH worse than the Javif , more 
export in all sorts of oiinmng tneks, and 
more maheiously mischiovons in their re- 
venge ■ Tacernm^ >1 U’. ii 58 , [od. /itf//, 
1 . 186, and see i. 1)1], 

e. 1666 .--'** AnsHi ehnciin a son Banian 
<lans les Jmlos, ofc il y a doH personnos do 
<pialit 4 qui lour oonliont tout fO'‘qirils ont 
. , . -Th( PCiwf, V, 166 . This passage 
shows in antieipiitiou the transition to the 
Oaleuttit use <b , below). 

1672. — ‘*Tho inhabi hints are called <tui- 
sseratts and Benyans Bulda* 2 

,, **lt IS the custom t<v say that to 
make one Bagnan, (so tho> call the entile 
Merchants) you need three (‘hinese, and to 
make one t’hincso throe Hebrews ” — P K 
Vtncenzti dt Mat 114. 

1678, — ‘*'rho Banyan follows the Stjklicr, 
though as etmtrary in Ilnnumr as the Anti- 
ImkIos m the same Merulian are <»ppttsite to 
one another ... In (*ases of IVade ihcj 
are not so hide hound, giving their t*t>n 
seiences more Scope, aiul bt)ggIo at n<» 
Villainy for an Kmolument **- -/Oyrr, 168 

1677 .- **ln their letter to Kt. Ht. (leorgo, 
15th March, the (^ourt offer i.'20 rewanl to 
any of our Horviuits or st»ldiers as shall be 
able to speak, wnto, and translate the 
Banian, language, and to learn their nrith 
nietic.*^-— In Madras AW#*# attd Bjctn , N«n I. 

p. 18. 

1706 — “ # . . ooux dos proniicres castes, 
comma low Baia3Mia8.’*-~A«/7/#fi*, 106, 

1818. — ** , « . it will, 1 believe, bo getior 
ally allowed by th<»so who have dealt much 
with BanianE^ and merchants in the larger 
trading towns of IntHa, that their m«»rul 
oharaeter cannot bo hold in high ostnita 
fcion*”“~AWw, O. Afcfti. li. 456, j 

1877. --“Of the UW//, Banyan, or trader | 
oaato there are 6vo great famihoM in this 
country.”— Burton Bifid ii, 281. 

h.- 

1761,- “Wo expect and jKmtSvely direct 
that if mir HcrvaniN employ Banians or black 
people under them, th^ snail be aooountiible 
for their conduct /’ — Tke Vimrt if BirtciorMt 
in iMKff, 264. 

1764 . — ** Meiiohitons and Ordert. That no 
Moonfthea, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, be 
allowed to any o66oer, excepting the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief," — jPV. WiUtam Broe.^ in 
Long^ 882, 

1775.— “We have reanon to euapeot that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomar) 
Banyan to Hcneml (Jlavenng, to eurreiundi 
the (iicnora! and us with the Govomor'e 
creatures, aiuj to keep u« totally unac- 
quainted with the real •Htat© of the (Rivorn- 
ment.’* Minute bif V/auering^ Monmtn^ and 
Fmn^f /'V. Wil/ktmi Hth ApnI. In Brtce*s 
Tmctu, li. 188. 


1780, — “We are informed Iha* the dutv 
Wallahs or Makers and \ ciidors of H<‘ngal 
8hoes in and about <hI<*uHu , intend 
sending a doint Petition to the Huproino 
<*ouncil . . . <111 nccHuinf of th<» great dorny 
of their 'rrndc, cntir<*l> owing to the Huvurv 
of the Hengahes, < hicfLi tlu- Bangans (o/) 
ami Harcars, as th<*rc are ar«u> nin <»f 
them to be foumi who <iocs not keep a 
Hharait, Phaet<»n, Hnggy oi IVdbtnt|uiiu 
and some all f<»ur ” hi iioifi firngaf 
(hiZftle^ dime 21th 

1788 — ** Mr U.istings* bannian was. after 
this auction, foumi <<f fcrntoncs 

yielding a rent <*f A‘1 ItKtKHI a \*'ar.” Bmlr^ 
on B. /. Bdf. in , iii. 

3786 — “The saai \\arr«'n HriHtmg*^ did 
penmt ami sutfer his «ovn banyan tir pnn 
<‘ipal iditek stew aril, naimni t'ant^i ItilxHn, to 
hob! farms . t<* fh<' .iiiiount of 18 lacs 

Of rupe<*s per aniiufu.” In' o*ti( 

\ BuH>, MU 111 

“ V prmtae h i** grehmlU t rept 
111 among the Banians ami oth» r nch 
men of I'ab’iifta, of dit'Hviing •^out*’ »«f Ihinr 
s«*r\aiits . . iK'arlj in ih«» uiitfortii <»f 

tht< llofiourtibb* < 'onipaii^v M imd 

liUscars, , , ♦*’ iti hart, 

t. 122 . 

1788, ** Banyan A He«to<* serumi em 

plo^eti m the niatiageimmt of conitnercial 
alTuirs. Kv(*r> Knghsb geittlernaif at Ikmgid 
hiiN a Banyan who cither m in of htnisdif, or 
as the siiimtituto of some greaf mail or black 
tiiondiaiit,** iuttmn ror',t/«»iAfrv (Htot'kdalti). 

1810. “The Hiifiie {H^rwon frispicnfl) waa 
banian hiscveial Kuoiiiean genitcmcn : all 
of whose concijriis were of iHtiirwe a«HntP»lely 
known t4» him, amt thus Ussiine the nnhjcot 
t»f converHution at those ttundings the bailiiUBi 
of Hnlcut tn invarinhU held. , . It 
sria, r. M. i. iHIk 

1817, “Thil Kiiro|s»ari furietlonar^ . . , 
hiis first his banyan or native wKWlary,** - 
Aft/h (cfi. 1840), id. ) t. Mr, Mill cIoca 
not here aecumtcly iniiir)<rt»t the wont. 

^2}. BAKYikN. «. All tttideraliiri, 

firigiiially of tiutslni, and sii raltcil ns 
ri*m*mbltijg till* IkkIv garment iif ihit 
lltndtiH ; iHit now comiitonly uppliml 
tci «ndt»r iHKiy-clotliing of idiisf ir cotton, 
woollen^ or silk wi*l». The foUowing 
quotations tlluslratc the stag:iM« hy 
which the word nnsidtiHl its {mvient 
application. And thuy show that 
our prodocensom Iti India its^i to 
adopt the nativtB or BnnmuPi vtmitmm 
in their hours of 0tmu l\ F, Itmwtt 
dedniMi Bao^qTlA as **a itmm drsAtiCfilf- 
qmm^ such as Hindii tradesmen wear/* 
rrohably this may have bimn tim 
original use { hut it is never ao ein- 
ploytd in Northern India. 

1672. — “ It is |{kewl«e arderecl that both 
Omeem and Bculdiem in Uie Furt idialh both 
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on c\ery Sabbn-th Diy, -ind on cvorj- day 
Avhon they exoiciso, wmn JCnqftsIt appmel 
in lospect the garbo is most bepoming is 
♦Soiildiors, ind correspondent to their x>rofes 
” — -A/y TT’' Lanqhoi n<\ hStaudinq Ordn^ 
in U huh). 111 42b 

1731 — “’The Efiisign (is it proved, for his 
■hrst appear incc, being undressed and in liis 
banyon coat, I did not know him) came olf 
from his cot, and in a veiy hxughty manner 
cried out, ‘None of your distui banco, (rentle 
men ' — In in 109 

1781 — “ r am an Old Stagei in this 
C^)untry, ha\ing arrived m C^nlciitta in the 
\cir 17 3b Those were the days, when 

< reiitl omen studied iiiste id <.d Ea'shmn 

uhen oven the Hon Members of the Council 
met in Banyan Shirts, Long Dra’W’ers (q v ), 
and Conjoo (Congee) caps , with a Case Bottle 
<if good old Arrack, and a Gouglet of Water 
jilaced on the 'Pablo, which the Mecretiiry 
(a Skilful Hand) fro<iuently converted into 
Ihinch " — Letter from 1;/ Old Comitrif 

CapUtni^ in ladut Gazette^ Feb 24th 

[177 3 — In a letter from Horace Walpole 
to the Countess of Upper Ossory, dated 
Vpnl 30th, 1773 {Ciuinlnqham'^ ed , v 459) 
ho describes a ball at Lord fc^ttinlej^ ’s, at 
which two of the dancers, Mi !8torer and 
Miss Wrottesloy, wore dressed “in banians 
with furs, for 'winter, cock and hen’ It 
would be interesting L) have further details 
of tluse garments, which were, it may bo 
liopcd, dilforont from tlio mo<lorn Banyan ] 

ISIO — “ in undershirt, corniiionly 

tailed a banian ’ i/hams<ui^ T 2/ i 19 

(3) BANYAN, s Hia BANYAN- 
TREE 

BANYAN-DAY, h Tins is soa^ 
'.laiig lor a jonr nutu/re^ <u a <lay on 
tNliicii no lation of nuai was allowed , 
t\lu*n (uH out of f)iu qiiot^itions above 

< \])it*sHvs it) Ihe tn w had “lo olisvive 
till Law ot Pythagoras’’ 

1H90 -“Of this {Kifihtni or Kedgeree, 
<j V ) the Kivropnin Sailors food in these parts 
once or twico a Week, and are fore a at 
those tiinoH to a Pagan Abstinonco from 
Flesh, which creates in thorn a perfect Dis 
hko and utter Dotestatiou to those Bannian 
Bays, as they commonly call them '' — 
ihinqlon^ 310, 311 

BANYAN-naHT, k Thun 

1690 —“This Tongue Tompost Is termed 
there a Bannian-Flglit, for it never riaoa 
to blows or hloodshen i>t }naUm^ 276 Sir 
<1 Birdwood tolls us that this is a phrase 
still current in Bombay 

BANYAN-TREB, also tdlmtically 
Banyan^ « The Indian Fi^-Tree 
{Etrut Ind%rn^ or Fiom hmgcdmmt L), 
called in H har [f>r bargat, the latter 
E 


the Boiou/adt'^ of Berniei (ed Con- 
stable, p 309) ] The name appears to 
have heeii hist hetstowed popularly on 
a famous tiee of this sjiecies glowing 
ntar G-omhroon (q v ), under winch the 
Jjanqa7is oi Hindu tiadeis settled at 
that poit, had built a little pagoda 
So '^ays Taveiniei below This 
oiigmal Banyan-free is described hv 
della Valle (n 453), and by 
Valentijr^ (\ 202) P della Valle’s 

account (1622) IS extieuiely iiiteiestmg, 
but too long foi quotation He calls 
it by the Peisian name, bll The tier 
still st(jod, within half i mile of the 
Kiiglish factoiy, m 1758, when it was 
visited by Ives, who ijiiotes TicLell’s 
verses given below [Also see CUBEEB 
BURR ] 

c AD 70 — “ Pir'it and foremost, there is 
a Fig tree there (in India) which hcareth 
very small and slender figgos The propertio 
of this Tree, is to plant and sot it selfe with 
out mans helpo For it spreadeth out with 
mightio armos, and the lowest water-boughes 
underneath, do bend so downeward to the 
very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
he upon it whereby, within one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put foorth a now Spring round about the 
Mother tree so as these braunchos, thus 
growing, soomo hko a tnulc or border of 
arbours most curiously and artihcially made," 
Ac — Pfouf't Nat by x*hdn)i<m 

ItoUaml, i 360 

1621 ~ 

“ 'Pho goodly bole being got 

To certain cubits’ height, from every side 

The boughs decline, which, taking root 
afresh, 

Spring up now boles, and these spring 
new, and newer, 

Till the whole tree become a porticus, 

Oi arched arbour, able to receive 

A numerous troop ” 

Ben orison, NirpUmds Triv/rrvph 

o 1850 — “Cot Arbro ostoit de m6mo 
ospoc© que oeluy qui est a une lieua du 
Bander, et qm paase pour une merveille, 
mats dans Iob Incies il y en a quantity Lea 
Foraans I’appellent Lul, les Portugaia Arber 
dfi Rrys, et loa Franoais I'Arbre des Baui 
anes , parce qu© les Banianes ont fait b^ltir 
desBous une Fagode aveo un oarransera 
aooompagn^ de plusieurs petits 4tangjB pour 
8© laver^’— ‘Yatwtisr, V de JPer^ hr, 
oh ^ [Also see ed Ball, ii 

o 1650 — “ N^r to the Oity of 
a Bannians tree, bei^ the only 
g^w in the Island ™ dj 

c 1666 — “ None vrtJesfe ht ees dT. 
oinquante pas de oe 

toute son etendiaflk Qm Mer, 

et arbite »aames 
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The flgf-troo, not that kind for fruit ro 
nown'd ; 

But such as at this day, to Tndians known, 

In Malabar nr Docan spreads her anna 

Branching so brojwi and long, that in tho 
grouinl 

H^'ho ttondod twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

About tlio mother tree, a pillar’d shade 

High ovor-arch’d, and oehoing walks \p}~ 
tween/* Ptvnub'n^ Loitt, ix 1101 

[Warton points out that Milton have 
had in view a description of the Banyan- 
tree in UrrartV^ Hrrhif under tho hea<ling 
“of tho arched fndinn 15g-troo/*] 

1072,— “ Jhiitft(w<ird of ^(trtrf two 
i.r. a Xjcague, wo pitched our I’eiit under 
a Tree that besides its Leafs, tho Branches 
boar its own Roots, therefore callotl by the 
Jf*iirtm/a/% irhttr de lUuz ; Kor tho Athira- 
tion the Haumm pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
105* 

1691.— “About a (Dutch) mile fr<«n 
<4anir<»n , stainis a tree, heretofore 

dosenbed by Mandelslo and <'>thers. . . . 
Beside this tree is an idol temple where the 
Banyans dt> their worship.” -- Vahutnn^ 
V. 267-9. 

1717.- 

“ The fair doscoudants of thy sacred be<l 

Wide-branching o*er tho Wantom World 
shall spread, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whfMo pliant 
shoot 

To earthward bonding of itself takes inkiL 

Till like their mother plant ten thousimd 
stand 

In verdant arches on tho fertile land ; 

Beneath her shade the tawny Indians 
r<»ve, 

Or hunt at large through tho wwle echoing 
gnivo,” 

TirkHif Np^kth from a ^ L<id^ itt 
JCiiif mnd itf tt Jfjttdif <a 

1726,— “On the north side of tho city 
(Surat) IS there an uncommonly groat Pichar 
or Warin{/m* tr&o» , , Tho Pt^rtuguoso call 
this tree Albero de laiss, RfKit-truo. . . 
Under it is a small chapel built by a 
. . . Day and night lamps are alight there, 
and Benyans constantly come in ptlgnmnge, 
to offer their prayers to this saint. - 
Vaimtijnf iv. 145. 

1771.— “. . . being employed to oon- 
stniot a military work at the fort of THp- 
lasorc (afterwards called Marsden’s Bastion) 
it was necessary to out down a 1>a3ayiUQL-tr^ 
which H<} incensed the brahmans of that 
place, that they found means to tmimm 
him ” (f.r. Thomas Marsdon of tho Madras 
Mngincurs), — Mr/n* of Marsdtn^y 7-8. 

3809. “Their greatest enemy (/.«*, of the 
imildings) is the Banya».-Tr«a.”-»/^L r«- 
irnthf, i, 896. 

* iVaringin is th« Javaiisse imiiic of » sp, kiiulred 

to the Ismystt, l/enjuminftt L. 


1810.— 

“ In tho mnht an aged Baman grow 
It was a, goodly sight to see 
'Phat venerable tree, 

For o’er tho lawn, jrrogul.irl^ spro.kd, 

Fifty straight c<ilumnM propt its lofty 
hcaci ; 

Anti many a long tlopcnding shtMd, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet grew ittWiircK the 
groiiiitl. 

Some on tho lower ht>ughs whndi erost 
their w’ay, 

Fixing their boaitUsl fibres, r»>und ami 
rouiitl, 

With many a ring and wild lontoition 
wound , 

Some tt> tho passing wiml af bint'*, with 
sway 

Of gentle mtition swung , 

Others of younger growth, unino\ed, were 
hung 

Like stonc-tlrops from tho t'i\«*rii'H froltcil 
height ” 

Stoff/in/y fVrsr of xiiu 51, 

jStmthey takes his account fmin 
Btrhl 

XU 118 J 
1821.-- 

“ Dos banians ion tfus, jHirlesbratnesadut^s, 
Dopuis longtein}iH la lattgiteur uouh tiin 
ploro, 

i'onnidK |iar lo midit doni PanUotr 
ddvore, 

lls dtendent von« tioim lours mmeaiix 
iiltArds.” 

(Imfimr /v/»#c/va»-, /.#• lii, 6* 

A note of tho publishers mi tim |»n}C'oding 
pannage, In the edtitou of 1855, is fiivertitig: 

“ Un journnlisto alfeniand ii mnniMd M. 
Oaelmtr Delavigno d'avoir tiris |s»itr iiti a^ro 
un© socto rehgieuMo tie Pindi), ...” The 
Oerman journalist was wrong hens but he 
might have found plenty of matter f«»r 
nciiculo in tho play. Thus tho Ifrahttiitm 
(men) are AkAntr (*), {“), mid 

JKmjMtO'i {!*!), thoir womon (t), 

(I), ami Mina (If). 

1825. — “Noiir this villitg© was the finest 
binyan-tm which I had over mnnu liteniUy 
a grove rising from it single prinmry uteni, 
whcM© maiwiva eeottitdary trunks, with their 
etmlghtnesN, orderly urmtigetitertt, and 
evident oonnexion with the }mmnt stook, 
gave the general effect of a vast vegetable 
organ. The Amt Imprensltm which f fell 
on coming under ita shaile was, * What a 
noble place of worship //sisv-* Ii. 

(ed. 1844), 

1684. — “Cast forth thy word into tin 
everliving, everworking universe j it is i 
seed-grain that cannot die ; unriotloed to 
day, it will He found Nourishing as a btatyas 
grove— fporha|)s alas ! as a hemlock forest 
after a thousand ymrs,**— *Sarft6ir HtmrtHM* 

urn. - 

“ * • . its pendant hmnehes, rooting in th 
jiir, 

Yearn to the imrent iNtrih and gmppUti 
fust, 
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Grow xip huge stems again, 'vs Inch &hoot 
iiig forth 

[ii muss} branches, those iguiii despatch 

Thoir droojLung horilds, till \ lab-vrinth 

Of root and stem and bi inch commingling, | 
foims ' 

A great cathedral, nsled ind choired in 
wood ” 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem 

1855 — “A family tends to inultij)ly fimi 
lies around it, till it becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to suironml 
itself with a forest of its own offspring ’ — 
Mttifnntayi^ J^OiomUop Mayrntge, 2b9 

1878 — “ dcs banyans soutenus pur 
dos racinos acrionnes et dont los branches 
tomb intosa ongendrent on touchant terre des 
sujotfi nouvouix ” — Rtv dts Oein Moiuic^^ 
Oct 15, p 832 

BABASINHA, The H name of 
tlie widely-spread Gervu^ Walhulu^^ 
Cbivier Tins H name (^12-horn’) 
IS no doubt taken fiom the number 
ot tines being ap}iro'>^iiuately twel\e 
The name is also miplied by sportsmen 
in Bengal to the Kiuervu^s T)iL'Daucelh%^ 
oi H'Loa'mv-'Deei e Blanfoidy Mdmm 
538 ^eqq J 

[1875 — “ J know of no flesh equal to that 
of the ibex , and the yuoo, a species of 
gigmtic antelope of Chinese Tibet, with the 
barra-smgh, a rod deer of Kashmir, tre 
nearly t.rjiiaily good ^\hodf of 

Siitiw^ 51 J 

[BABBEBB BBIDaE, up This 
IS a <unous native < on upturn of an 
English name The bridge m Madias, 
known as Barber's Bridge, was built bv 
an engmeei named Hamilton This 
w as turned by the nati\es into /1 7 ^ 614 ^ 07 /, 
and in (ouisi of time the name -/^774/u4^^)74 
was identihed witlx the Tamil anihatkt?i, 
Miarbii/ and so it came to bt called 
Barber^ H lindqt* — Bee Le BanVy Man 
of the Halevi I hut 11 169, note] 

BABBlCAIbT, H This term of 
imdm‘val fortifttatum is deiived bj 
Littic\ and by Mauel Hevu, from Ar 
barbakhy which nuiiuis a sewer-pipe or 
watti-pipe And one of the meanings 
given by Littrt'* is, “une ouverture 
longue et ^troite poiu rdcouloxnent 
dcs taux ” Apart nom tho possible, 
but untraced, nistory which this al- 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
probable, considering the usual mean- 
ing of the word as *an outwork before 
a gate/ that it is from Ar P hab’-Tchdna, 

* gate-house ’ This etymology was sug- 
gested in print about 50 years ago by one 


of the piesent wnteia, and confirmed 
to his mind some years later, when in 
going tliiougli the native town of 
Cawnjiore, not long before the Mutiny, 
he saw a brand-new double- towered 
gateway, or gate-house, on the face 
of winch was tlie insciiption in Persian 
t hai actei s Bn Jr/i«??a;-i-Mahommed 

Bakhsh,” 01 whatevei was Ins name, 
« The Barbican of Mahomvied 
BalJish [The NED suggests P 
hmhm -hhnnahy ‘house on the wall,* 
it being ditticult to deiive the Bomaiiic 
foims in heir- fioiu hdh-hh(lna'\ 

The editoi of the Chron of K Janies 
of Aiagon (1833, p 423) says that 
ha That ana in Spain means a second, 
oiiteimost and lowci wall , ^ e a fausse- 
biaye And this agices with facts 111 
that woik, and with the definition in 
CoharruMas , hut not at all with 
Joinville’s use, noi with Y -le-Duc*s 
explanation 

e 1250 — “Tuit le baron ^’acordereiit 
que on ixn tortro f^mt Ton une forteregsa 

qui fu'st bien garnie do gent, si qui «5e li Tiir 
feaoient 'sailhes cell tore fust einsi come 
barbacane (ong ‘m/ws/ anfe^nmrafe^) do 
I’oste " — The Mod Fr tr of WiHuim oj 
TifUy od Riiul Pam, 1 158 

c 1 270 — “ on condition of his at onco 
putting mo in passossion of tho albarrana 
tower and should besides make his 

Saracens construct a barbacana round the 
tower faiiK'i oj A?<((/on, as above 

3305 — Pour rotiuorrc m gent plus sauve- 
mont, list lo roys fun o une barbaquane de- 
vant le pent qui eatoit entro nos clous os, ©n 
tol maniore quo ron pooit ontrer de dous pars 
on la barbaquane h oheval ” — JotuvtCle, 

p 162 

1552 — ‘‘Louren 90 de Bnto ordered an 
intrenchmont of groat strength to be dug, in 
the fashion of a barbioan (barbacS.) outside 
the wall of tho fort on account of a well, 
a stone-cast distant '' — Ban oS) II 1 5 

o 1870 — Barbacane Defense exMneure 
prot^goant une entree, et permettant de 
rdunir un assez grand nonibre d'hommes 
pour disposer des sorties ou prot^ger une 
retraite — V toilet le-lHc, Bf d*une Forte- 
resse, 361 

BABBIBBS, s This is a term 
which was formerly very current in 
the East, as the name of a kind of 
paralysis, often occasioned by exposure 
to chills It began with numbness 
and imperfect command of the power 
I of movement, sometimes also aj^ectmg 
the muscles ox the neck and power of 

^ In a Gloflaary of MUiiw Tama, ^p^nded to 
Bormoationftyr QMoere Arwff cmA mdentt of 

Mi^Ary BJaSkWood, 1851 
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articulation, and ofttni followed by 
loHH of ajipetite, emaciation, and death 
It bas otUin been i<lentitied witli Ben- 
beri, and inednial opinion Beeiua to 
have come back to the view that t.he 
two are/orms of one diHorder, though 
this was not admitted by some oldei 
authors of the last# centm*y. The 
iillegation of hind and otht*rs, that 
the most fretpient subjects (if hnrhiefs 
were Europeans of the hn^or class 
\vho, when in drink, went to sh»ep 
in the ojam air, must be contrasted 
wit.b the general experience tliat ben- 
bert rarely attacks Europeans The 
name now seems obsolete, 

1670, — ^**Whonco follows Fluxes, Dropsy, 
Scurvy, Barblers (which is an onorvatiuK 
Uic) th© wholo liody, lasing neither able 
use hands or Foot), Chiut, Htono, Malignant 
and Kitrid Fovors, * — AVy^r, 68. 

161^. — “Another DiMtorniior with which 
the Europeans are sometiuios atthetud, is 
th© Baxbeers, or a deprivation of the Vse 
anti Activity of their hinibs, whereby the^ 
are rondored unable t<i naive cither Hand or 
Foot " — OmnpUmy 860. 


Rupee), There were in fbe tinicm v 
of Mohammed Tughkk <i824iar>I) 
of ihdln," aliquot paits of tin* funht, 

niiA oqircHeiit- 

ing, as the lh»rsmii ntunerJils nidnatt*, 
pieces of % 6, H, 12, utnl 16 or 

JiVirfs, (StH* i*L nnmtt% I'ttfhHn 
of Ikthi, }»p 21H*2n>.) Ulhei frai* 

tional pn‘C«‘s wium* added h\ Fiio/ 
Shrdi, Mohammed's son and sipiesMu 
(see hf 27B s/v/r/, ami tiuqtation uudei 
C, 1360, below). Some of the^e terms 
long surtned, rff. ilo-hnn in Inoilifit’s 
of Western and Stuitheui Intin, ,iiid in 
Western India ni tin* piesfiit i an** iln* 
hfrohfo} or 12 Ad/v?, a ina> ular fiaiii 
of the hint oi Midiaiiunerl 

Tugliiak. 

1*180. “ThoH'*nnib of meii fr**»u iartoa«i 
qiiiirtors, who tb»^<i*«fintt>* of tbe*«»» 

copjier coins . . . noa bpatj^rltf themfoibc 
trcasur\, and received in v%t tiiinue gMld 
tttftiftK and HiHt»r UinKt** 

and Uh i^hah fli#o tarried f»» fbeir 

homes,** TAiilh » A*5oi. ,N/*aA», m 
id. 2t0 21L 


1755.*-“ <tf the liuwi wind blow on a porstai 
sleeping) “the oonMotiuonco of this is always 
dangerous, as it Beldam falls to bring on a 
ftt of the Barbiers (as it is called in this 
country), that in, a total deprivation t»f the 
use of the /ewr, 77. 

£c, 1757.—* * There was a disease nonmion Ut 
the lower elaiss of Euroiioausy called the 
Babers, a S|>eoies of palsy, owing to ex 
poeure to th© land winds after a nt of in* 
toxioaixon." — In Cbrry, Good Oid ihiift, 
ii. 286.] 

1768.— “The barbiers, a species of imlsy, 
is a disease nuist fretpient in India, ft dis- 
treaaea chiedy the lower chuwt of Europeans, 
who when intoxicated with liquom fro<iuentiy 
sleep in the open air, exposed to the lano 
winoB. '*—iI/ind5 on iHmum of Hot CtimaUfMf 
m (Bee BEEIBBBX.) 

BAB0Ainr, BEAOAIJY; H. 6crm* 
Mnh The name of a uttmll ailver coin 
current in W. India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Goa. and 
afterwards valued at 40 tdi (then 
about 5|d.). The name of the coin 
was apparently a survival of a very 
old system of coin^-nomenclature. 
Kdn% is an old Indian word, perhaps 
Dravidian in origin, mdicating jt of i 
of i, or X-64th part. It was applied 
to the jital (see JEBTtTXt) or 64th part 
of the mcdisoval Delhi silver Umm — 
this latter coin lieing the prototype 
in weight and jKisition of the Bujiee, 
as the Mnl therefore was of the modern 
Anglo-Indian pice ( « l-64th of a 


c l.'fflO “HuHrtti Fio*/ i***iu*d 
Vfiricties of tsuns. Thcrr w »>* ib»* gold 
mid the silviir httfht, Thi»r«* sisr* ib«f 

tmei coins of the respiHdivi' isbic of IS. 25, 
24, 12, 10, H Hiid 6, mid one Itriowti 
cA ihobo hiutht ffAnl, h*Mf « /m tt /#/*t t* I , hua « 

t'ftoMlf dtts/Ud4ih ifthtlt doh AosA/ 

rt/lnlf tdiAnn f/diil, nml wtil iitff ‘ ihtd, 
357 35«. 

1510. B«rga4!iyni, in qttoUit<>ii fnmi 

(Torreii under Fanlao. 

1554, ** K ns Utmatt4t bmnens ipiw m reev 

lietn dtsi fonis, sfto de 4 bwrfauia n fnmitn, 
o fie 24 teaes o basrgaay. . . * ** Amt the 

white 5iyf//fis thntere rm^eiviwl in |si>metit of 
land revetitiiM tm at the mte of 4 iNUrimilie 
to the Hitd of to the ImrgiJlty ** 

— A* In p. 31, 

w ff ik0> »«»A»rA fA** 

King our Lard hafd* •s Ms itinnd oed Vdg 
tif Uuonn 

“ Item— 'The lelamls of r«psiry, ami 
iKeor, and that of Vhor&a, and all of 

them, pay in land reventie ld 0 Jum) a«iot»r«l 
lug to undent oustom 86,474 while 
8 Muegaants, and 21 tmH, at the late of 8 
!mrg«UI»la to the tarngm attd 24 tmds to the 
tsurgnmiUm, the eiune thing an m hamrur^m. 
amotmtitig to I4«€X)6 pnrdhm, I lOrngma amt 
47 tmxU^ maldiig 4,261,916 | rms, Ide of 
Tl^oipy (SlOaeit*) i« the latireei, and rni H 
Mtande the dty of Quoa \ the mhmn are tnueh 
Btimller and are annexed to It, tlMiy being all 
oontiguoue, only iie|iaimtod by rivwni.**» 
Motmof Tomba, iMd* pp, 46*7. 

1684.— “They vse aUia in doe amonget 
th# oommon sort to bargain for eonle, emod, 
lime and auch lik& at no many iMMtlllianat 
ftooounting 24 tmmrnMm lor " 
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illicit there is no such money stamped * — 
JUnxi, in Jlakl n i-11 , (but it is copied 
fioni <r Ttalixn, f 710 

CAIRGrliiEiH), s H fi om P hm glr 
A ti(K>]>ei ot niegulai caxaliy ■\\lio is 
not tLc^ ownei ot liis tioo]> fiorse and 
<anis (is IS the iioimal piactice (see 
SILLADAR), Dut IS citlu I put 111 by 
uiotlKi ]ieisoii, peiliaps a nati\e 
ottuei m tlu legiiiient, vtlio siijiplies 
hoisife and uins and loceivcs the 
uiaiiN hill pay, alloiiing him a le- 
<huxd late, oi has his lioise tiom the 
StaU 111 whose set vice he is The P 
void ])topeilv means ‘a load-tahei,’ 
‘.I luggage hoise^ The tianstii ot 
nsi IS not (piite eleai [‘^Accoiding 
to <i niaiAs reputation oi connections, 
<»i the luunhei of his followeis, would 
he the tank (rriansah) assigned to him 
Am a rule, his followeis brought their 
ovu horses and other einiipiueiit , 
but sometimes a man with a little 
money would buy extra lioises, and 
mount relations oi dt pendants upon 
tliem When this vas the case, the 
iiuin tiding his own hoise vas called, 
in lain ]uilanu,ti s%lahd<Ji (liteially, 
h (pupnu nt-hohh 1 ’), and one tiding 
M>nu))od\ tlsik hoise was a hdrgi'i 
(" l>ui di n-t ilv( I ’) ” — IV Irv%7ie^ The 

A) 7711! of thi l7ich((7i Alor/hnlby J R A 8 

Jul\ 1896,11 

IS 14 “ If fho man again has not the cash 

to purchaHo a horse, ho rulos ouo belonging 
to a native othcor, or to nemo privileged 
iHJison, and bocuniOH what ih called his 
bargeer fttA ntta Hen , vol ii p 57 

BARKING-DEER, s T1 le popular 
name ot a small spin les of deer 
UJei7ndiiH nureatf, Jerdon) called in H 
Ldkai^ and in Ntpal ratwd j also called 
ihifucHi- f and in Bombay Baiil^ee 
Its common name ih txom its call, 
which iH a kind of nhort liark, like 
that of a fox hut louder, and may 
be heard m the jungles which xt 
tuimentfi, hoth by day and by night 
— (Jerdon) 

[187^ — ** I caught the cry of a little 
baxldbog deer Mtnkmee 

177 1 


dynasty ot Gii/erat, the Gaikwns (Sec 

GUICOWAB) 

1552 — In Birros, “Cida,de de Barodar, 
IV VI 8 ’ 

1555 — “In a few daj^s wa arrived at 
Ba7u}, some days after at Baloudra, and 
then took the road towards Chainpa^z (read 
ChamjKtnli ?) * — jStdl ’A/7, p 91 

1606 — “That city (Champanel) roav be a 
df^y’s journey fiom Deberadora or Barodar, 
which we commonly call Verdora ’ — Coutoy 
IV IX 5 

[1614 — “Wo are to go to Amadavar, 
Canibaia and Brothera Ahsife/, Letter^ 
11 213 , also see iv 197 ] 

1638 — “La villo de Brodra ost situ^e dans 
nne plaino sablonneuso, snr la petite riviere 
do if a tionto CVv, on qnxnze hones do 
Bioifichea ” — ManchhlOy 130 

1813 — Brodera, in Forbes^ Ch Meyn , in 
268 , [2nd ed ii 282, 389] 

1857 — “The town of Baroda, original^ 
BariKttnt (or a bar leaf, i a leaf of the 
Faults I'ndiccty in shape), was the first large 
city I had seen ” — Autob of LutfaU ah, 39 

BAROB, n p A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief expoit of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
pLi( e [The name in standaid Mala;y 
IS, actoidmg to Mr Skeat, Barns "} It 
IS pit haps ideiittcal with the PayisiZn 
oi Fimbilr of the Middle Ages, which 
gave it s name to the Fa7isiirl camphor, 
famous among Oriental wi iters, and 
wIikIi by the pexpetnation of a mis- 
tt ading IS often stvled Km^Urt camphor, 
&c (Hee CAMPHOR, and Marco Polo, 
2nd ed it 282, 285 sem ) The place 
la called Barrowse in the E J Oolomal 
Papers, ii 52, 153 

1727 — “Baros is the next place that 
abounds in G-old, Camphire, and Benssoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerce ” — A 
Ram^Uoriy u 118 

BARRACKPORE, n p The aux- 
iliary Cantonment of Calcutta, from 
which it 18 15 m distant, established 
in 1772 Here also is the country- 
residence of the Governor- Gener^al, 
huilt by Lord Minto, and much 
frequented in former days before the 
annual migration to Simla was eai$h^ 
lished The name is a hyted. 


BARODA, np UHually called hy 
the Dutch and older English writers 
Brodera J proper name according to 
the Imp Gazetteer, fVadodra/ a J&jpge 
city of Guajerat, which has been Etnoe 
1782 the capital of the Meteatta 


(See AOHANOCK) 

BABRAMXJHUL* mp, S- 

rmhaU, ‘ Twelt^e estate Wr pld 
dbfitoation ih. -of what 

IS now tkx the 

Madras Prntmm^ identifica- 
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tioti c)l tlit‘ KsOitts IS not 

tiee licnn <hth(‘ult\ , [sts‘ a full nott^ 
in Le FaHu\^ Maft o/ i 83, 

1881 — **ThoBaramahal<uHl nmdipr.il 
placed xindor the (i{o\oriunonl of M^ulra^^ , 
blit owin^ to the <lchtu'iu\ in that Ihosi 
dcn< 3 of civil aci\<int‘< posso^'iin^ i tom 
jK‘tc‘iit kiiovvlodgo of the native' 1 injjjuajj^oM, 
and to the unHitmfntorv inannoi in vvhith 
the levonno aehmuisti.itnm <jf ^the oldei 
pos^osMoii'c of the (*i>iii}iin\ undi'i the 
Ma<li,iM Piovidoiu \ had been coudiutcd, 
Ijtmi tVirnvvallis n'stdvod to om]>lov indit irv 
edlicon foi a time in the' in in’i|re‘inen< <»f 
the baramahl Aihuthnf>t \h tu oi 7 
I/a/no, \\%vni 

BASHAW, S The old toiin ot 
what we now < all ;^as7^r^ tlu‘ loiinei 
heing taken iioiu hthhif^ tin toini 

nt the wonl, wlnth is itselt g«‘iu‘iall\ 
believed to he ,i con not ion ot the 
P pddislufh Of this till' tnst |»ait 
n Skt Zend ;ifbOs fhd V 

jn«0, Si loid ()i luastei ^ (I'oiiip 
< Ji dtciriiTT)^') Ptduth^ indt‘ed, loi 
HJoMdiioi ’ (hut with the* th guttund) 
<»(tui8 in I Kings \ 15, 11 (^hion 
IV 14, and in baniel in 2, 3, 27 
Prol AIa\ notut's this, hut it 

vvcmld Hi‘em ineiidv as a euiious 
tomcideiict' — (Sec* Pi(snf <m Ihinvl^ 

rm) 

1554“ “{lujusrnodi Basaarum anniorii 
bus reh<iuoruiii ’Tuitururn Hernioties eon 
gniobant liitHhf/ Kpint n (j* 121) 

1584 — 

“tjtroat kingH of IJarbary lunl niv iK»rtIy 

bassas 

A/aflowt^ Titinhmhtiit iUf 
1st Part, 111 1 

c 1590 — ** Klims alter Osninnis, VnhiuiM 
frutor, ahum non halud in Animlihus tituluni, 
imam AIih bassa <iiJod hti»uu viH'abnlmn 
'nireiH caput mjjfnihent ” Lnnuhtmt^^ t« 
uatt'i i^ultunutmn Othmunuiannn^ oil 1550, 
p 402 'J’his (jtyniology eonnetting hn'ihti 
with the Turkish lnWi^ ‘head/ iimnt Ik* 
rojoctod 

c 1010, “Uu Basoba a«loii venu en wi 
tk)ur {)Our luy rondre coinpto chi tnhut ciu’il 
hty apjKirttat , matH il fut nimf mow iuitien 
h, attondre qito eoluy «iui a Ut ohargo 
out lo tonipH ot lo loitfir do lo oomutor . *' 
Ptfiard dr JAtr>al (of tho (Jroat Mogul), u 
161 

1702 Tho most notonouH injjUH 

fuo wo hnvo Mufforod from tho Arabs of 
Must at, and tho Bashaw of Jiuhla” 'In 
WUftin^w 7 

1727 —“It (iJagdad) is now a pHshgious 
largo Pity, and tho Hoat of a JUqitrhfy* ♦ 
'rho Bashaws of /ftuHcjHtj ('*onin<ty anti A/«W 
(the ancient Ninovoh) aro sulsirduuiUi to 
Hamilton^ i 78 


BASm, - n hsun IN 1 . me,,], 
gc*iieiall\, uiruh ot Gram (u \ ) md 
used, sonu turns nn\td with liiouud 
otaiige-])ei 1 oi othii atom it h ‘•uh 
st,iiu e, to ( h‘ lusj tin* h.tu, oi ut hei 

tolh'ttl ]*UlpOS(s 

‘ 'I ht iltiiiduit pi» • ni til t iliu 
po\\,h led p«‘ I'* ( alb il baRUll v\he h m ui , : 
till' pin po-^e uf St) jp Mi M * il t rtt, t/,^ 

( )hst } tniidus 1 j 

BASSADOEE, n p \ I’ >vv n upon 

the island ut Kishm ni t h« Pm niitiult, 
vv ln< li In lung, d in I he Ibl h » ♦ nt nt \ tt> 
tin Poituone-.i Tin |dn« v\ i < , d< d 
to the P»nti'-h (hnwu lu I *^1 1 , t hnindi 
tin < I um now ini'* duimml Tin 
peiiiifs'.iun tor the ICiedi h ti» o, < ‘ipv 
the pi n « . 1 " a u t\ d titnui wa^ 

gmulid b\ Sin \ id Suit ,u hin Miund 
ot iboiu tin < ini 'd tin J^th 

1 1 ut ui \ , i»ui It w t u »f i I n dl\ 
otiupied h\ u idl 1*^*1 tion, vihnh 
finn It w.e^ tin* ,h put td oui Nival 
Sijunlinn lu the (but till I8V‘ d he 
u.iltoiuiot tin It lun t n»“i<ln,}. to 
I )t llnlgi 1 - tiait hf < i it< d m ip ( ut U 
uf Inutni^ (it t,f lln idt( 

157 I “ Vt insat vee tame t»» Bastiatu m 
ubl rmtied <uwu uf the purtneil fru,,f,r, 
(Nuip'it itt/rf, t HI 

BASSAN, H hi tin, ' I dniuM 

plate’, tiom poll h/n ni A* 

<( V b 117) 

BASSEIN, up dht. t I ton up 
lion of filing mlUiU dtdf M nt i» tun , 
and isapjdnd to vainm pin* t leinote 
f loiii i n< h otlnu 

(1) IPtt or, an ohJ |k»u on th? toia, 
2b in noitli ot lUmduv, * ithd h\ tin 
Portngue«e, to vs hunt it lotip |miI nind, 
BacaimC# q /fomo, 1 iv j) 

e, U»tl5 ‘M)ojk> Ihitnan a truui Easaici 
eon moite ville in* th tpi‘***t titr** i 

eaun rhe n'S, frurnenft, *» fiit»lfu tu.’’n one " 

(if* prtft t if I 111 pttm** t** m j 

1755 “ iknidar Basaal M* ^ 

mtutt^ Hmi’t tr , 

17H1 ‘Mleneml (lorldard tifter IiaMi v’’ 
taken the f«»rtre '*i «»f Bssiii, whah i oiie *4 
tho strongest and m*>»t nntKUt ott turtr* e* 
under the Mnhr*itta jvmi'r * St r 

Afnttn^hitn^ lii, 527 

(2) A town iind )K»st on the uvet 
vvhnli iormrt the wedsonunhd «lelta iuni 
fd the Imvvafh in the ProvitiM of 
Pegu, The Hurmew mum* Bi^tb.0ixi» 
wnw, meording to Prob Forehiuniin t, 
u < lifUige, nniue hy the Itunnejo* 4 on 
ipudor Alompra, from the fornu’r 
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name Kutheifi e KHi»6%n\ which was 
,i native corruption oi the old name 
Ku,nma (see COSMIN) We cannot 
explain the old Euiopean corruption 
Permzm [It has heen sujiposed that 
the name represent^s the Besynqa of 
Ptolemy (Geog ii 4 ; see M^Crmdle in 
Ind Ant xiii 372) , hut (^bzd xxii. 20) 
Col Temple denies this on the ground 
that the name Bassem does not date 
earlier than about 1780 According 
to the same authority (^Md x\n 19), 
the modem Burmese' name is Batheng^ 
by ordinary phonetics used for Pnfhang^ 
<ind spelt Pimn or Pmtm He dis- 
])Utes the statements that the change of 
name was made by Alaungp’aya or 
Alompra. The Talaing pronunciation 
oi the name is Basfim or Pa,mn, accord- 
ing to dialect ] 

[1781 — ‘ ‘ Intanto piaciutto era alia Congre- 
gazione di Propagando che il Regno di Ava 
fo^HO allora coltivato nella fedo da* Saoerdoti 
«ooolan di essa Congregazione, e a* noatri 
dostino h Rogni dt Battiam, Martaban, o 
Pegu .” — Qmriuij Pf*K<ito, 93 

[1 801 — * ‘ An inotfootnal attempt wa«^ made 
tt> ropoHsofls and defend Bassien bjjr the late 
4 liokey or Xiieutenant.” — M^mony 16 j 

*rhe form Persaim occur^^ in JDalnftiqdt'y 
(1759) (Or, Rppotf , i 127 and 

(3) Basvniy nv properly W<Uim/ an 
old town in Berav, the chief place of 
the district so-called. [Sec Be,rar 
OarMt 176] 

BATABA, s. This is a t.erm ap- 
plied to divinities in old Javanese in- 
Kcrii>tions, dtc., the use <if which was 
spread over tlu* Archipelago. It was 
ri*garded hy W. von Humboldt as 
tiiiken fron'i tlie Hkt.. (tvaUlra (see 
AVATAR) ; but this derivation is now 
rejected. The word is used among 
B* O. Christians in thci Philippines 
now as synonymous with * Clod ^ ; and 
IS applied to the infant Jesus (Blum-- 
Vocabular), [Mr. Bkeat (JMalay 
Magic^ 86 iuiqq*) aisousses tlie origin of 
the word, and prefers the derivation 
given hy Favre and Wilkin, Skt. 
hJuittdra^ *lord.' A full account of the 
‘‘ Betaroy or Bea Dyak gods,” by Arch- 
clcHcon J. Perham, win he found in 
Moth^ JStatWBB of Sarawak^ I. 168 seqq.’l 


the x>i'esent Dutch Provinces of Ban- 
tam, Biiitenzoig, Krawang, and the 
Preaiiger Regencies 

1619 — tho day of the capture of 
Jakatra, 30th May 1619, it was certainly 
time and place to speak of the Governor- 
General’s dissatisfaction that tho name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle ” — 
iv 489 

Tho Governor-General, Jrin Pieter- 
seii Coe^i, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
NeAD Hoorny from his own birtli -place, 
Hoorn, on the Zuider Zee 
c. 1649 — ** While T stay’d at Batavia, ray 
Brother dy’d , and it was pretty to consider 
what tho iJuti'h made me pay for his Funeral,” 
— Tam nter (K T. ), i. 203 


BATCULr, BATCOLE, BATE- 
CAXiA, &c, np. Bhatkal A place 
often named in the older narratives 
It is on the coast ot Canara, just B of 
Pigeon Island and Hog Island, m lat 
13^ 59', and is not to lie confounded 
(as it has been) with BElTCUli 


1828 — ** , there is also tho King of 

Batigala, but he is of tho Saracens.” — 
Fnar JoidanitSy p 41. 

3510 — Tho ^‘Bathecala, a very noble city 
of India,” of Varthoma (119), though nnw- 
plaood, must wo think bo this x>laco and not 
Beitcul 


1548. — “Trolado (/.r. ‘Copy’) do Oontrato 
quo o Gouornador Gracia do Saa foz com a 
l*laynha do Bateoalaa por nRo avor Reey o 
ola rogor o Kooyno.”-— In B, Botelho, Tomlxiy 
242. 


1599 — “ . . . part IS subject to the Quoene 
of Batioola, who selloth great store of pepper 
to tho Portugals, at a towne called Onor . 
—>}??> BtdH Urpidlh to Sir Fr. Waleragham, 
in Brueds A iMuxhy i. 125. 

1618. — “The ftft of March we anchored at 
Batachala, shooting throe Feeoes to give 
notice of our arriuml. . . IVm JSTor^, in 
Pureha$, i, 657. See also Saimhxmy, ii. 
p. 874. 

[1624 — “We had the wind still contmaw, 
and having sail’d three other leagues, at the 
usual hour we cast anchor near the Rocks 
of Batioala/'—P. ddla ValUy Hak. Soo. il* 
890.] 

1727.— “The next Sea-port, to the South- 
ward of Oaoor, Ss Bataoola, which has the 
imstigia of a very large city. . 

JffamUtmf !. 282. 

[1785.— “3^0 Rwil*” See awmmem 
under BKOw.J 


BATAVXA, n.p. The famous 
capital of the Dutch txisaessions in 
the Indies ; occupying the site of the 
old city of Jalfii-tra, the seat of a 
Javanese kingdom which comitoed 


BATEL, BAma, 

A sort of boat used hh India, 
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11686* AlK>ut four or five hundrocl ! 
hotiHOH Imrnt. down with u groat nuinlior of 
their BettUos, Boras and lioats,”- 
Hak Hoc. n. 55*] 

1S38 ~ ** 'rho Botella may ho doHonlieii 
fiH a I>ow m mxniaturo, . • It has invariably 
a fwntare fiat storn» anti a kmg gnih-hke 
hoad.**- in 7Vaas* /b». fMw/, #SW, 

vii, 98. 

1857~-‘*A Sindhi batt4la, oallod /fa// 
under tho Tintlnl Kasim, laden witK 
tlry fish, waw about to prtK'ood tt> ponihnj.” 

- 847. Soe alst» ihntun^ i^nul 

82, 88. 

fliWO.- **The Hheikh has some tine war- 
\ossols, fulled batils.” — ///•// b 
Antbm^ 8 * | 

BATTA, «. Two di{ri*iH*iit words 
avi» thus f\]»re*saed iu Anglo-liitiuui 
tsdloquiul^ uiid ill a niaiiTH*i fcm- 
fouimod. 

It. 11. hhufn <»r hhilifl : lui^ extra 
nllowiuici* nwidt‘ to otlifers, .soltlit*rH, or 
other pubhf Horvanta, when in the 
field, or on otlier hihm'IhI groniids ; 
nlsti Huhsintence moiie\ to %\ittieam% 
pnwmerH, and f ile like. M ilit^iry Batta, 
oriffinaily an oecuHional allow nnre, an 
denned, grew (.o lie a etmatant adelitioii 
to tlie pay of ottitH*rH in India, and 
uonstitutedf tlie chief part of the excena 
of Indian over English nuhtary einolu- 
nientH. The tpieHtion of the right to 
on aeveral occaaioiiH created amta- 
titm among the officers of the Inaian 
army, ancf the me#i»nre of economy 
t'arried out hy Lord William BentincK 
when Uovernor-General (G. O, t>f the 
Gav.-Qen. in Council, 29 th Novemlmr 
1828 ) in the reduction of full batia tn 
half hattUf in the allowanccH received 
hy all regimental ofhcerH serving at 
Htatioim within a certain distance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (vix. Barrack- 
pore. Dumdum, Berham|>ore, and Dina- 
pore) cauHcd an enduring iiittemesa 
against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. There are, however 
several Hindi words in rural use, such 
as bkantd^ ^advances made to 

jdoughmeu without int^erest,* and 
hhaytjt,^ ‘ploughmen’s wages in 
kind/ with 'which it is possibly cou- 
m*cte<l. It has also been suggested, 
without much probability, that ft. may 
he allietl to hthuf^ ‘much, excess,’ an 
idwJL entering into the meaning of holh 
a and h. It is just possible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may ha\c been influenced by 


BATTA. 

the existt*nce of tin* Kuropcan mililui \ 
term htif m h(1(t>-niinivif. The lattei h 
h'om bd/, ‘a ]iack-siuldlc,’ (Datt* Lat 
and imphes an allnuaiice b>r 
carrv mg baggage in tin* fiebl ll will 
he seen that one writer heb»w '^eeiii'. 
to confound the two wor<h 

b. H. InitM and hffttl , agio, iU 
ditrerenc<‘ in 4 ‘\change, diM*nnnl on 
eoins nt>t euriMUit, t»r of sluu’t w»‘iglit 
We nm\ notice that Sir 11 . Kllio! ihu^ 
not recogiiU'** an ah-^olui** repaint i»»ii 
liet.ween the tw*» •^ennen nt Batta 111 '' 
dethiitioii rims thn'<: “Dtirenune ot 
exehange ; an> thing <‘Xfra ; an evita 
alhnvanee ; dwuaint on uiMunxuit,, or 
short ~W 4 *iglit loiiix'^: iiHualK tulb'il 
Batta. The wtirti hU'i h«*elt HUpiwiM'd 
if» ]>e a eoiruption of Bhtnhi^ iiiMeuM', 
lull It IS a puie Hindi \oiah 1 e, and »•* 
.niort‘ iisualh apjdied to fli'^eotint lliun 
to preiiinini ” (Sttpfh li IP) 

[Platts on the other hand, flNt tnginslie'. 
the two wortis- / 5 f//e, Ski mVbi, 
‘turin‘d/ or mriu^ ‘ li^elihiwwl b 
(haiige, discount^ dilfereitee of i*x- 
chntige, deduilum, «Scc.,’* and 
Hkt. hlwkUt ‘allotted/- “advaiiecM ff> 
ploughmen without interest ; plough- 
timu^ wngi's in kiml/*! It xvill U* 
Mt»en that we haw eiirl> l*orfumieHi» 
instances of t 1 u» w<»rd Hp|«ireiiH% in 
both senm*H. 

The most' probable exphinufioii ts 
that the word (and I may adtl, the 
thing) originaf4‘d iti the Portngnem^ 
practice, and in the use of the C‘aii#iiv»e 
word hhnttn^ Mahr, MiW, ‘riee’iti *lhif 
husk/ called by the Portiigueai* /sife 
and bri/a, for a iiiaintetiame allowatice. 

Tbe w<ird for what is more 

generally ^c^allecl p($ddy^ is or was 
coiiimomy used hy the Eiighsh aim* 
in B, and W. India (si*e 
Lucemt and Fnf0r cpioUHl h.v. RmIiIf, 
and WiUm?9 (mmnry^ av. Hhniia). 

The practice of giving a siMHunl 
allowance for mamiimmUQ m^gan fixitii 
a v^vy early date in the Indian liist«iry 
of the Portugue^ and It eviileiitly 
became a reci^iked aiigineiitatioti of 
l>ay, correii|>oncBiig closely to our bnBa^ 
whilst the emotation iititn Botellio 
below shows also tliat hedm and irmnH* 
mmto were tilled, more or less inter- 
changeably, for this allowance. The 
corn^Hjionaeuce with our Anglo-Indian 
ha^ta went very far, i^id a caaa singu- 
larly imrallel to the dkeontent miiietl 
In the Indian army by the reduotioti 
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of to IS spolvt‘n 

of 1)\ C^one.i (u 25G) The ‘manti- 
itiv'iito h,ul heeii ])aul all the ^ eai 
loinid, Init, tlie Oo^einoi, JMaitiii 
Afonso <le Sons<i, m 1542, “deHiimg,’^ 
s,i\s tlie hislonan, “a ^^ay to <nni\ 
fa\()iu foi hnn.self, ‘v^hil.st going agaiihst 
the |ao]>Ie and sending his soul to 
lull,” oideied that in fntine the 
manU uii7iio should be ])riid only din- 
ing the C) months of Winter v of 
the iain> season), y hen the foue ^\as 
on shoie, and not. foi the othei b 
months ^vhen the'v neie on boaid 
the (luiseis, and leceued lations 
'I'his ( 1 e<ited gieat Inttei ness, ]>eife( tl V 
<niaIogous in de])th and in evpiession 
to t.hat tntLi tamed with legnid to 
Loid W Beiitmck and Sii John 
IMakolm, in 1829 Goiiea’s utteiance, 
)ust, (pioted, illnstrates this, and a 
little lowei down he adds ^‘Aiid 
thus he took ay ay horn the tioops 
tlie halt of then wanHmejito (half 
thm hatta^ in fact), and whethei lie 
di<l yell or ill m that, he’ll find m 
llu‘ iu"\t world ” — (See also ]> 430) 

Tht following ({notations illustiate 
tlie boitugiu*s(> ])i<icti<(* tioni an eaily 
date* 

I'tOi ‘‘"I'lic C' ij)t(Uii-Tn<ijoi hetweon 

(itlucrs Old men <it arms, loft ()0 man («it 
(hchm), to whom tho hictoi was to jj^ivo 
their p<»y, and c\oij month a oitatlo of 
DHintnueiito^ and to tho ofiiceis wlum tm 
Hcji \ i( e 2 (> ir<ula\ — (^at i <•(%, i 3*28 

KjOT (In cstahhshiny tho sottlomont at 
MoAimhujne) “ And iho (^a}>tmns took 
eounst I itnong t homsc^lvos, and fiom tho 
uioney m tho thost, paid thu force oach a 
a month for mauf inicHtUy with whic‘h 
tho mon great lofroshod thoniHolvos . ” 
- fhi(f 78(5 

1^)11 “All tho pooplo who Horvod m 
Mahua, wlutther by soa or by land, woio 
paid thenr jiay for hix months lu advance, 
and alst) received monthly two rni'^tuloji of 
ma nil tut tito, cash in haml’' (/ c they had 
(U)i(hh fnidu) - I In d 11 267 

a 

1 018 “ And for 2 jjTa; (hoo FABASH) 

2 j)ajdaos a month for the two and 4 taugan 
foi bata ' *8' Ttfmho^ 

'the editor thinks thiH is for i c padchi 
Hut even if hc) it ih iiaod exactly like batta 
(»r imimtonance money A followiriff entry 
has “To tho con«tablo 38,920 row a year, 
in which iH ccjmpnsod maintenance (nmntt 

K>^)1 -An ommplo of batee for noo will 
ho found H V MOOBAH 

The following (piot^atiori hIiowa batten 
(oi batiy) iiw^l at Madras in a way 


that also indicates tlie oiigmal identity 
of butty, and batta, ‘evtia 

<illo\\«ince’ — 

1680 — “Tho and TcDnjtus (see 

TALIAB) sent in ([iiost of two soldieis 
who hid (loser ted from the gariison lo- 
tiiincd with <inswcr thiit they coulcl not 
light of thorn, wheienpon the Peons weio 
turned out of soimcc, hut upon Veiona’s 
intercession weie hiken in (gain, and fined 
oach (Uio month’s piy, and to reiiay the 
inonoj. paid them foi Battee ” — Pf 

tho Co us a , Fob 10 In Notes aiul £J)t^ 
No 111 ].) 3 

1707 — that they would allow Batta 
oi subsist once money to ill thit should 
desert ns ” — fn IT/uc u 63 

1765 - “ ordeis wore accordingly 

issued thit on tho Tst danuaiy, 1766, 

tho double batta should c(3ase ” — 

(JffjWf udds Chtc, IV 160 

1780 batta, or as it is termed 

in Fugland, (At and foi age money, which 
IS hero, in tho hold, almost double the 
peace allowance ” — ]Mtouo\ Na yata e, p 97 

1799 — “ lie would rather live on half 
pay, in a g ir nson that could boast of a 
fives court, than ■vegetate on fK/l batta, 
whore there was none ” — Lyfc of Su T 
Mitn>o, 1 227 

The folloy ixig sbows Jhitty used toi 
iu‘e ni lk>iuh<iy 

[1813 — Hico, or batty, is scjwn in Juno ’* 
- Bo) h< s, O) Aleui 2nd od i 23 } 

1829 the Kdttu) uf the Jieuqul Hin- 

kiuu — 8ii, — Is it understood that tho Wives 
and daughtois of officers on huff batta are 
included in tho oidor to mourn for tho 
Queen of Wirtombcig , or will 7iC6i^-mourn- 
ing ho consider ed sufficient for tnem?” — 
Lottoi in above, dtded 15th ^iinl 1829 

1857 — “They have made mo a K 0 B. 
T may confoss to you that T would much 
lathor have got a yi|^r^s batta, because tho 
latter would onablo mo to leave this country 
a year sooner ” — Nn Hope Oiant^ in Jnudeuts- 
of the tdepoij Wur 

h — 

lf>54 --“And gold, if of 10 'nw.tfs or 21 
uiratH, IS worth 10 cruisados the tael 
if of 9 nutteu, 9 oniyadofl , and according to 
whatever tho mat eft may bo it is valued , 
hut moreover it has its batao, ^ its ahrof 
fago or agio {faibo) varying -with 

tho HoaMon ”—-,1 Nunes, 40 

1680 - “Tho payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum upon tho exchange of Polheat 
for Maclras pagodas prohibited, both cornea 
being of tho same matt and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for ever^ 
offence •togothor ■with the loss of the Batta *■ 
— hy, St Oeo 0<mm , Td In Notes 

artjd EtU , p 17 

17^0 — “The Naboo receives his revenues, 
in the Biooaa of the current year only 
and all slooas of a lo*wer date being 
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CKt^Jomod, hk© tho com of foroif 2 :ii pnivmcos, 
only a merchandisso, are Iwnight and Hold 
at a certain discount called batta, which 
riHos and fnll« like tho pnco of other prcx^ds 
in tho market, . , —Ft. IPw. 
d line i50» in Long/,, 216, 

1810, — , * ho immediately tolls niastei 
that thobatta, t tho oSEchungo, iSiiltorod/" 

Wiilmmm}), V. M. i 203, 

BATTAS, BATAKS, n.p [tho 
1atUn% iUTordnig U) JVlr. Skhat, heiiig 
the Rt^mdard Malay iiaiiu*] ; a nation 
of Sumatra, noted e,s]>eeiairy for their 
singular cannihal nistjtntions, (‘oni- 
hmed with the po««i\ssion of a written 
<*liaracter tif t.heir own and souie a]>“ 
}>iM)^ich to hterataire 

e 1430, — In ojns lUHitlao, <|uani dunnit 
Batbeob} parto, aiithro|>ophagi liahihnit . , 
capita hiimana in thosauns hahent, «|«ao 
ox h<i«tibns oiiptiM abscisHa, oms c^arnilnis rtt 
eontlunt, nsqno utuntur pro nununis,** - 
in ih* Vft/\ royt, Uh. iv, 

e. 1539, --“This KmbjisHador, that wu'* 
Brothor-iielaw to tho King of Battas . * . 
brought him a nch IVosont of Wc«kI of 
Aloes, ilalambaa, and five quintals of Ikni 
jaimm in floworM. /oyaw*:* /Vwfo, 15 

o. 1555,— “This Island of Sumatra is tho 
first land wherein wo know man's flesh t^) 
lie eaten by oertaiiie piioplo which Hue in 
the mountains* oallof) Baoas (read Batas)* 
who v«© to glide their toothe/*— 

Hak, Hoe. 108. 

1686. — “Nol regno del Bacin stinn nlcnni 
hioghi, ne* quali si ritrounno corto genti, 
oho mungiano lo oreaturo humane, o tali 
genii, si ohaimano Bataoohl, o tptando frh 
n»ro i mdn, o i madri sono vochhi, hi acoor- 
dano 1 vicinati <ii nmngiiirh, o li mnngiano/* 
- r;. nmi, f. 130. 

1613, — “In the wcxids of the iiitorkir 
dwelt Anthroi>ophagu eaters of human 
fiosh . , . and to the (pfosent day continues 
that aV)Uso and evil custom among the 
Battas of Bumatni .*— dy Kredkt. 
f. 28r. 

{The fact that tho Ihittas are cannilmls has 
recently been confirmed by Dr. Volsc and H. 
von Autonrioth {ftmgr. Jour*^ »Juno 1898, 
p. 672.] 

BAWX7BTYB, «. Corr. of hohdny 
ill Laacar dmkct (IMmcJc)* 

BAY, Tho, II, p. In Uu* langiuige of 
tho old Oonipany anti its Barvants in 
tho 17th oontnry^ Thf> Bay mmnt tin* 
Bay t)f Bt*ngal, and ilunr factorioH in 
t hut quarter, 

1683 “And tho (lounooll of the Bay Is 
«s oxproHsly diHiinguiHhotJ from tho ^'ounoell 
of Hugly, over which they have noo such 
iH»wer. IMyrn^ umlor Hopt. 24, |Hak. 
»Hoc, t 114. 1 


1747 — “Wo have thcroforo l.iiJon on her 
1781 Bales . , . which \vc wish may 

arrive saf& with You, us Wo do ihut tlfo 
(tontlomon at the Bay had m cording lo our 
roiHjatod Hequost^, furnishod us %vith ,m 
earlier convey a lie *0 , ~ tntm Ft .s^ 

Ihntd^ 2nd May, to fhe (’iuiit (MS in India 
Othce) 

BAY A, li /«nrf Iho 

\Vea\er-hir<l, as it is culled in liuoks 
of Nat* Hist., Ptornta /♦uyo, i*l^\th 
(Kant. Fr77iy‘ilh*th(e) Tins elesei little 
hiid IS not only in its nainial state the 
builder of those remark ihle pentluiit. 
nests whieh an* sneh striking olqeets^ 
hanging from ea\es or pulm-binnehes *, 
but It is also docile to a singular 
degree in ejomesf i«»ui ion, and is often 
exhibited by itineiniit n.iti’^es as the 
perforim*r »d tin* nioni delight tu I 
irieks, as we ba\e seen, and us m 
tiefailed in a pUfH*!* of Mr B[\tirH 
quoted bv Jertlon, “The usual |iio- 
eedure is, wdieii ladies are piesmit, 
for (he bird on a sign fr»mi itn master 
to take H eardamom or sweaftiieat in 
its bill, and de|w»Hit it betwei n n hnl\% 
lips. ... A miniature uintiott h (Tien 
brought, wlih4i tin* bird load" witli 
eoarse grains of ftowdi*roiie b\ one . . 
it }ie.\t sei/es and sktltu}|\ uses a 
sniall ramriKi : ami iheii fakes a 
lighted inateli from its master, which 
It applies t.o the baiehdiole,’^ Another 
eommoit piaTormanee m t4iMf*atlersii]aU 
headrt mi a Bln*et ; fhe hiid is pro\fded 
with a neefile and thre/nl, and pro- 
eeeds in the prettiest wn\ lo flnead 
the bewls Hueeessivel,\. [The fpiohi 
thin from Aim! F#i/I shows that lliesi* 
perfoniianees an* as ohi as the fiiin* of 
Aklwir and prolwihly older still,] 

[c% 1590, —“Tho baya Is like u wild H|i«r 
row hut yellow* It Is ©xtromcly hiUdflgcrit, 
olHidiont and docile. It will take <<nuiH twiins 
fwirn tho hand and hrii^ thoni to iu mnstor, 
and will com© Ui a call from it long diftUincc, 
Its nofftM am mo ingoniouMly const rttet4»d an to 
defy tho rivalry of olovor artift«cr«/' -dis 
(tmns. Jarrott), Hi, 1*22.] 

1790. — “Tho young Hindu womon of 
Bamtras , . . wear vory thin plates of gold, 
oallod Mlightly fixed by way of orna 

mont botwoon th© ©yobmwM i and whoii 
they poHii thrm^h the stroets, It is not 
uncommon for tho youthful lihoriinoii, who 
amuMo themMolvos with training BayA's* to 
give thorn a iiteii, which they tindorsyinii, 
and to send them to pluck the plecms of 
gold from the forehoAdii of UtieIr tnUtiresiMis. ** 
•^AMtaL HtfMktrvkegf H, 110. 

(1810,— Forbes given m aimllar ooootint of 
tho nostKiind tHcknof the Buyiu— Or. 
2micd. i. 83.J ^ 
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BAYADERE, s A Hindu danc- 
ing-girl The word is especially used 
by French wiiteis, from whom' it has 
been sometimes borrowed as if it were 
a genuine Indian word, particularly 
characteristic of the persons in (question 
The word is in fact only a Gallicized 
form of the Portuguese b'a^lade^'^a^ from 
hmlar^ to dance Some 50 to 60 years 
ago there was a famous ballet called 
Le d%eii et la bayadere, ^and under 
this title Punch made one of the 
most famous hits of his eaily days 
by ])resenting a cartoon of Lord 
Ellenlioimigli as the Bayadere danc- 
ing before the idol of Boiumitli , [also 
SCO DANCING-GIRL] 

151S — “There also came to the ground 
many dancing women {tTudheres bailadeiras) 
with their instruments of music, who make 
their living by that business, and these 
<lanced and sang all the time of the ban- 
<iuet • , y* — Oorrea, ii 364- 
1526. — “XIjVII The dancers and dancer- 
osses (bayladores e bayladeiras) who come 
to perfontai at a village shall first go and 
perform at the house of the principal man 
of the village’* {(ifanfar, see GAXIH) — Poral 
urns co^tiume^ dos Oancat cs <• Lmmxdoi dc 
Ilkix dc Goa, in Arch, PoH O ) fasoio 5, 


1598 — “The hoiithonish whore called 
Balliadera, who is a dancer.” —Loisf/io/eii, 
71 , fHak. Hoc i 264] 

1599, — “In hA.c iconc pnmum proponitur 
liida Balliadera, id ost saltatnx, quae in 
puhhcis ludiH aliiHMjuo solonnitatibus Haltixndo 
spoctaculum exhiViot ”**—/> /iry, Text to pi. 
\n, in vol, n. (also see p. 90, and vol vu 
26), etc. 

[c. 1676,-*-“ All the Baladtoes of Gom- 
hnKin were proHont to dance in their own 
manner according to cuHtom.”— 
c<i* Ball, 11* 335,] 

1782 — “Hunito ost ronomintf par sow 
Bayaderes, dont lo vdntablo nom est 
/Awr#? celin do Bat/adh^ca cni© nous leur 
donnons, vient du mot Bailadeiras, qui 
on Por^ugais Bamenneit**' — Bo/iTm-at, 


1794.— “The name of BaUiadere, we 
never hoard applied to the dancing girls; 
or saw but in Kaynal, and ^War in Asia, 
by an Ofiioer of Colonel BailUo’s Detach- 
inont;* it is a oommt Portuguese word.’*— 
Moar*M Narratim of Lvttlc'g Bctcwhvmnt, 866. 


1826.— “This was the first specimen I 
had seen of the southern Bayadere, who 
differ considerably from the nfi-oh girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
different temples, for which they are pur- 
chased young.^’ — Hdicr, ii, 180. 


o, 1836, — “ On one occasion a rumour 
reached Iiondon that a great success had 
lieen achieved in Paris by the perfmma- 
anoe of a set of Hindoo dacums, called 
Xm Bayad^s, who were supposed to be 


priestesses of a certain sect, and the London 
theatrical managers were at once on the 
out vtve to secure the new attraction . 

My father had concluded the arrangement 
with the Bayadhres before his brother 
managers arrived in Pans Shortly after- 
wards, the Hindoo priestesses appeared at 
the Adelphi, They were utterly uninterest- 
ing, wholly unattractive My father lost 
•62000 by the speculation , and in the family 
tl^y were known as the ‘ Buy-em-dears ’ 
ever after ” — Ednvimd Yatc'^, Jiccotlcnioms, 
1 29, 30 («884) 

BAYPARBBE, BEOPARRY, s 

H bepdr^y and hyopdri (from Skt 
vydpdrvn) , a trader, and esjiecially a 
petty trader or dealer 

A friend long engaged in business 
in Calcutta (Mr J F Ogilvy, of 
Qillanders & Co ) communicates a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the course of 
trade in country produce before it 
reaches the hands of the European 
shipper . 

1878 — “ , , the enhanced rates . . 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a marked, or even in a corresponding degree , 
for the lion’s share goes into the pockets 
of certain intermediate classes, who are the 
growth of the above system of business 

“Following the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcutta, we find that between the 
cultivators and the exporter those are 1st. 
The Bepparree, or petty trader , 2nd The 
and 3rd The Mabajun, in- 
terested in the CJalcutta trade Ah soon as 
the oroi)s are cut, Bepparree appears upon 
the scone; ho visits village after village, 
and goes from homostoad to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots; ho then takes his purchases to 
the Aurut-dar, who xs stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is perhaps under 
advances, and from the Auiut’^dar the 
Calcutta Mahajun obtains hia supplies . , 
for eventual despatch to the oapitm. There 
is also a fourth class of dealers called 
Phoreas, who buy from the Mah^un and 
sell to the European exporter Thus, be- 
tween the cultivator and the shipper there 
are so many middlemen, whose participation 
m the trade involves a multiplication of 
profits, which goes a great way towards ea- 
hanomg the prio© of commodities before 
they reach the shipper’s hands.” — 
from Baboo Nohohtmn Qhose [Similar de- 
tails for Northern India will be found in 
Motv, Mon, Trade and Manifao^es qf 
Ltwemw, 69 


BAZAAR, s. H. &c. From F. mm, 
a permanent nmrket or street 
The word baa spread into 


* ie H. (X/rhat, 

retailer.’ 
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Avaliic', Turkinli, niid, in .spec* ml senfle.% 
into Knro|Hmn langnagt*H, an<i oastwimi 
into Indiii^ wh<*re it ims gt*iH‘raliy lua»n 
n<k)]>ti‘d into tlie wi nneuluns. Tlio 
||opulHr pronmiciation ih htlz<1r. In 
H, I !i«im uiid Ct\vlon tlie %\<n‘d is iistsl 
ft»r u ningU* sliop or stall kr]>t ]»v n 
nntivr. Th(‘ word siHMns to Imio gonu* 
to S Enropt* vi*rv oaily. F. Halducri 
Prgnlotti^ in liis Mvrrantilo Haiiu- 
lHM>k (r. 1640) Bazatta ns a 

Ut‘norMe >\or(i idr * nuiiket-plan* ’ 
{Dnfhatf^ . li. 2Bf>). Tlu^ w<n'd is 
adopttsi int«» ]Vlala> as [or in 

tlu* posi-zm]. 

1 t7t. AmbroKo ( writtjs of Kamii, 

that it i« “walkid hko anti %vitli ba- 

sxata bko It.’’ n. f 117. 

147H -JoHiifat Biirbiiro vkritoM* “An Ar- 
nmnian (*ho/a Miroch, a rich nuirchant in 
thiibasiar'* {hn IhuL f. 111/. 

Ibdib . bazar, as mueli hk to wy 

tho phioo whuro thini?H nro «ol<b’* —ihth'nt. 
f. 170. 

iritU* A pnviIojji:« by Don HobuMtitiii of 
bortngul givosanthonty “to noil gnrdtni pro- 
duce troyly m tho bazarz iimrkots, 

iirnl (of <b)a) without noooHHity for 

couH«nt t>r hoouHo from tho famujm of tho 
gnnlen prcidnoo, or from any other iwraon 
whiitKoaver.^' — Arr/t, Roti. Or., faso. % 157. 

^ c. 1566.“ “ Ivti PoHcaria dolle Porle , . . 
m fa ogn’ anm» ... o mi la costiv all’ in 
eontro |aHntnm> vna villa di eiw*e, o baiaxri 
di f/f*’ frail, in /ffiwiwwo, 

1606,-— • , the OhnatlaUN of tho 
Bazar.”— OoM mi, 29. 

1610.—“ Kn la Villo do Oannnor il y n vn 
beau nmrchd tons lo« <iii’il« aptmllent 

Bazare .” — df hand, i. 5125; (Hiik 
8<kj. i. ^148], ‘ 

{1615,— “To buy (leptier a« cheap hh wo 
eould m tho buzzer.^’ — Fmifi , Lfttfrin, \ 
iH. 114.] 

[ ,, “H« forlmd nil tho btsur t<i MttI im 
Victuals or oIho, . — ihld. iv. 80.} 

[1623.— “They call it Bzizrl Kzlatt. that 
is the Great Merkat. . .**— P. delta Vath, 
Hak. Boc. i. 96. <K Katan, ♦great’).] 

1638.-—“ Wo came into a Buzzar, or very 
fair© Market place.” — U% BntUm, in IlakL 
V. 50, 

^666. — “Loh Bzjezrdz ou MarchtSe zont 
daiiH line grande me qui est au pi6 d« la 
ntonbigno. — v. 18. 

1672,— “. . . fjot m now mmi the Pale 
to the Heathen ’J’own (of Madraii) only 
l»«rte(l by a wide Parrade, which i« used for 
a Buzzaror Mercate place.”— /►VyiT, 88, 

ft 826. “ The Kotwall wont t<i the bazaar- 
mazter.”- /‘nadamuf/ Han\ ed. 1878, p. 
156. { 

1887.*—“ l4t»rd, there is a honey bazar, 


re|mtr thither .” — Tamuads fraud of A/a/m 
watiso, 24 . 

187.H. — “^ThiM, remark ed in^ handsonio 
Greek friend fnmi Viennu, im tho finest 
wife«bazaar m this luirt of Kuropo. , . ijn 
a little way east of tins, sa5 to iiounmnia, 
and you will tind wife bazaar e«mipletul\ 
undisguised, the holies ^soattsi in thoir oai’ 
nagoH, the ytuiths tiling by, and pausing 
lK)ft>fo thiH or that bejnit,>, to bargain with 
papa aiwmt the dower, imdtu* her \rr\ 
nose /'Va.vv’.v X S. \n p 61 7 

{Vlf§i/ia, by J/. th (UatVtfif). 

BDELLIUM, This 
giini-roHiu Ims 1u*eii ideiitiiieti with 
tlmt of the BttlmtiUHhmlion 
Hooker, inhabiting the fir\ regions of 
Arabia and Western India ; tttnjat ot 
Western Iiidm, and ittnU in Ai*a!»ir„ 
ealleti in l\ htht Jaluldtfii (deus’ sim.ui). 
What t1n‘ Hebrew Inlahth of tlie It. 
l^hiHoti was, wbiih was renderetl 
Infftt/itw snu'e fb<* linn* of JosephttH^ 
reniHinH tiny doubtful, laismui has 
.sngge.sti‘d wttsk as |M»MHih!e. But the 
argument moldy this: that Ibow’oridrrt 
Hjiym Hoiiii^ ralleii iKbdlium M^*\xoif ; 
that. Md6fX#for |H‘rlm|»H repiH'senfa .UfirA 
dUtkii, and though there ts no stteh 
Hkt, word as mamthrka, there mffthf be 
mftddraktt, heeaum^ llu»re m mmddm^ 
whieh menim Home perfume, no turn 
known what t (/nd. Atfmih. i. 2112.) 
Dr. Hoyle nayw the Femian aiitliorH 
deHt*ril>e the BdtlUum as ladtig 
the profittet of the i)(Kim |iahit (h»*« 
Hmau p. 60). Hut thm we 

Imagine m due to Home nmbtgtiit) in 
the wuiHt* of mall. [See the iinihoitlieH 
»iut»ted in NanfrL HihL h.v. Bltzl- 
litUB wiiieh Htlll Umivi! the queattun 
in Home donht.J 

c. A.n. 90,“-“ in exchange lire eximrUitl 
from Barbariee (InduM Delta) 
bllzllft. , , R^piuM, cli, 89, 

o. 1230. — “BiAall3r<la« A t^isiek word whieh 
m Home learned men think, nmitnii *The 
Unn’e Eepoee.* Thla olaat In tho Haine hh 
i. 125. 

1612. — “BttzlUimk the piitid , , . xxh,”— 
Eatea and Valuatlmmii {BoaUand}, p. 296. 

BEADALJl n.p. Formerly a |jorf. 
of Bome note for imtive I’mft oii tim 
RS.nm6d coazt (Madum diatriet) of the 
Gulf of Maitary V^dornhy iti the Atliin 
of India. The proper name zeeniz tf> 
V^ddlau by which it Iz mentiomel 
in Bmhop OaIdwel!*z jSTwf. qf TinmmlBj 
D). 235), [and which iz dedWd from 
Tam. vzda, GumtiM,* and Si 
hanyan-tree * (Metd. ASm* Ghm, 
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) 053)] The place was famous iii the 
^oitiiguese Hist 01 V of India for a 
’v i( toiy gaim d theie hy Mai till Attonso 
de Sousa (Oapitdo Mdt do Mar) ovex a 
stiong lind and sea toice of the Zamoi- 
in, coniinanded hv a famous Mahoni- 
med in Captain, wlioiii the Poituguese 
<. died Pate Mai car, and the Tuhiat-al 
jMuiahidiu calls ’All Ibiahim Maikai, 
15th Pehriiaiy, 1538 Banos styles it 
of the htst fought battles that 
evei c<ime oil in India ” This ocouiied 
under the viccioyalty of Nuno da 
< ^inha, not of Stephen da Gama, as the 
illusions ill Camocs seem to indicate 
Ctipt«iin Bui ton lias too hastily identi- 
fied Bondala with a place on the coast 
of Malabai, a fact which has jicihajifa 
been the cause of this article (see 
Lu^iads, Conimentaiy, p 477) 

1652 — “Martm Aifonso, with this light 
tieet, on which he had not more than 400 
•soldiers, went round Cape Comorin, being 
jiware that the enemy were at Beadala ’ 

— Ban 09, Dec IV , liv viii cap 13 

1562 — ‘‘The Governor, departing fiom 
C\)ch\m, coasted as far as Capo Comoryn, 
(hniblod that (^apo, and ran for BeadalA, 
which IS a place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao LChilaw] ' — Cotna, iv 324 

c 1570 — “■ A.nd i})out this time Alee 
Ibrahim Murkar, and his brother-in law 
Kunjee Aloe Murkar, siulod out with 22 
grabs in the <hroction of Kaoel, and arriving 
Bentalah, they landed, leaving thoir 
grabs at anchor But destruction over 

t(K>k them at the arrival of the Pranks, 
vs ho came upon them in their galliots, 
jitticking and capturing all their grabs 
Mow this capture by the Pranks took place 
111 the latter part of the month of Bhaban, 
in the year 944 [end of Januan^, 16381 " — 
Tohfut id Mupdiijdeeny tr by Rowlandson, 
HI 

1572 — 

“ K desjKUs junto ao Cabo Oomonm 
Hurna fa^anha fav esolarecida, 

A frota principal do Bamonm, 

Qu© destruir o mundo nfik) duvxda, 
venoer^C co o furor do ferro c fogo , 

Km HI ver^ Bead&la o martio jogo ” 

OamdCB, X 65 

By Burton (but wliose misconcep- 
tion of the locality has here affected 
hiH translation) 

** than well n%gh readied the Capa *clept Co- 
morin, 

another wreath of Pam© by him is won , 
the fltrongaat squadron of the Bamonm 
who doubted not to see the world undone^ 
he shall destroy with rag© of draand etaal 
Be'addli’s self his martial yoke shall f 
1814 — ‘'Vaidilal a pretty Til- 
lage on the coast, sltoahed ot 


Mutuiietta, inhabited chiefly bj Mubul- 
mans and Bhintrs, the former cirijing on 
a wood trade ’ — Aaount of th(> Ptov of 
liamnad, from Mackenzie Collections m J 
R As Boo 111 170 

BBAB-TREE, BAIR, &c s H 

Mahr 6ora, in Ceiitial Piovinces 
5o?, [Malay hedena oi hidma Chi 7 ut,'] 
(SJ:t badara and vadara) Zizyphub jii'j'ii- 
ha, Lam This ib one of the most w idely 
diffused iJcees xii India, and is found 
wild fioni the PiXiijab to Buima, in all 
which region it is piobably native It 
IS cultivated from Queensland and 
China to Moiocco and Guinea “Sii 
H Elliot identifies it with the lotus 
of the ancients, hut although the laige 
juicy product of the gaideii Z^zyplms 
IS 4by no means had, j et, as Madden 
quaintly remaiks, one might eat any 
quantity of it without iisk of foi- 

f ittmg home and friends ” — (Punjab 
lanis^ 43 ) 

1563 — ‘‘ 0 The name m Canarose is ho), 
and in the Decan h4r, and the Malays call 
them 7 idara9, and they are better than ours , 
yet not so good as those of Balagate 
which are veiy tasty ” — Go,) no, l)e 0 , 

[1609 — ‘‘Here is also gieat quantity of 
gum lack to be had, but is of the tree called 
Ber, and is in grain like unto red ni xstic * — 
JJanveis, Le.U(\% i 30 ] 

BEARER, g The woi d has two 
meanings in Anglo-Indian colhxj^uial 
a A ])alaiiquin-Cciriiei , h (In the 
Bengal Piesideiity) a domestic sextant 
who lias chaige of his master’s clothes, 
household furnituie, and (often) of 
Ills ready money The woid in the 
lattei ineauing has heen regaided as 
distinct in origin, and is stated by 
Wilson to be a corruption of the 
Bengali vehdrd from Skt vyavahdrtj 
a domestic servant There seems, 
liowever, to be no historical evidence 
foi such an origin, eg in any ha- 
bitual use of the term vehCtrd, whilst 
as a matter of Jfact the domestic bearer 
(or mrdd/r^bearer, as he is usually styled 
l)y his fellow -servants, often even when 
he has no one under him) was m 
Calcutta^ in the penultimate generation 
when English gentlemen still 
palankins, usually just what tS 
literally implies^ viz the head-nijjan 
of a set of TOlankuvb^sa^ 
throughout the Fresidfucy 
or vslet, m a to 

the oaate or 
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BEEGE-BE^MKB 


a — 

c 1760 — “ The poles which ire 

earned hy sit:, but most commonly foui 
bearers ” — ihosf, i 153 

1768-71 — “Every house has likewise 
one or two sets of berras, or palankeen 
bearers ” — i 523 

1771 — “Le bout le plus court duPalin 
(|uin est en devant, et port€ par deux Beras, 
que Ton nomme Boys a la C6te (c est a d^e 
Oar^onsj ^ermteni'^, en Angloit.) Le long 
bout est par derribre et porter par trois 
Beras ” — Amquetd du Pei ton, DehC Pielim 
p xxiii note 

1778 — “They came on foot, the town 
having neither horses nor palankin-bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel Cooto received 
them at his headquarters ” — Otme^ 

111 719 

1803 — “I was detained by the 

scarcity of bearers * — Laid Valnitia, i 372 

b — 

1782 — “ imposition that a 

gentleman should piv a rascal of a /budeu 
Bearer monthly -w iges for 8 or 10 men 
out of whom he gi'ves 4, or may perhaps 
indulge his master with 5, to carry his 
palankeen ” — India Gazette, Sept 2 

c 1815 ' — “ Henry and Bearer ” — (Title 

of a well known book of Mrs Sherwood s ) 
1824 — “ I called to m^ 5/? ifar-bearer 

who was lying on the floor, outside the bed 
room ’ — Seely, El lot a, ch i 
1831 — “ le grand maltre de ma 

g arde-robe, sirdar beehrah ” — Tac^uemont, 
^orrerpOTidance, i 114 

1876 — “My bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva’s ayah had struck at the last moment 
and btoj)ped behind) had literally girt up his 
loins, and was loading a diminutive mule 
with a miscellaneous assortment of brass 
pots and blankets ” — A True Refoimer, 
ch IV 


seem, Oiaeiit^il Tmki In Pa vet dt 
Com teille’s Diet we have “ daiiK, 
dpoiise Idgitime” (p 181) in W hulii 
the word is said to i)e juononiKed holm 
(see Bu7to7i\ Sind) It is imious tint 
among the Sakaliiva oI iVIad.Lgast u 
tlie wives of duets an ttiniKl hthi/ 
but there seems haidly a ]>ossil>iht\ 
of this having conn hoiu IVisu oi 
Inciia [But ±oi Tinhaii inilucunc on 
the island, see Ena/d Butt J)tli c<l 
\.v 1741 The woid in Hova nu ins 
‘animal^ — {Sibtei^s Madtufttst ni , p 253 ) 

[c 1610 — “Nobles in blood nill 

their wives Bybis ” th / oufl, Hak 

Soc 1 217] 

1611 — “ the titk Bibi is u, 

Persian tho same as anioiig us stsiimra, or 
doha ” — TfUfiiu, lithtcion de Hvimu 

19 

c 178h - “I’ho \\or<i /onndtLt whaJi 
means tho sc til of slave' girl was ilso <on 
tinually cm tho tongno of thi Nawanb, and 
if ho was angrj with an> <>no ho culltd Jiiin 
by this name but it was also usi d as tin 
endearing fond appollatn*!! to wdiu h was 
attached great favour, ■** until one <iiiv. All 
Ziirn^n Khan ropruHenti d to linn tliat 

tho word was low, diHcrcdi table, and not 
fit for tho use of mon of knowhuign uiai 
rank Tho Nawaub Kinilcd, and wild, <> 
friend, you and I aro inith tho mcuih <»f nlavo 
women, and the two Humhouih only (tai whom 
be good wiHhoM and Paradinu *) am thu mms 
of a Bihi ’ - Hut of Hi/diti ^Vad, tr bv 
Milos, 486 

[1793— “T, Beebee Bulea, tho PntutmH 
of Cannanoro and of tho I#attadno« Inlands, 
&c , do acknowledge and give in writing 
that I will pay to tho (bjvorninont of tho 
English East India (’onijjany tho imnoty 
of whatever ih the produco of my <ionntr> 

»» — Enffoffewent in lof/an, AffttaUn^ 

111 181 ] 


BEEBEE, s H from P hiht, a lady 
[In Its contracted foiin hJ, it is added 
as a title of distinction to the names 
of Musulman ladies ] On the jn iiioiple 
of de^adatioii of titles which is so 
gener^, this word in application to 
European ladies has been superseded 
hy the hybrids Mem-Sdh'ifi, or Madam- 
Sahib, though it is often applied to 
European maid-servants or othei 
Englishwomen of that rank of life 
[It retains its dignity as the title of 
the Blbl of Cananore, known as Bzbl 
Vahya, Malayal , ‘great lady/ who 
tules in that neighbourhood and 
exercises authority over three of the 
islands of the Laccadives, and is by 
race a Moplah Mohammedan ] The 
word also is sometimes applied to a 
lirostitute It IS oiiginally, it would 


BBEOH-DE-MEE, h Tin* obi 
trade way of writing and ])ic*nnui» uig 
the name, bicho-de-mar {l»onf>wc*d from 
the PortugueBe) of tin* alug ot 
holotkurm, so highly valued in Ciima 
[See menu of a dinner to whu !i tin* 
Duke of Connaught wan inviU*d, m 
Ball, Things Ohinese, 3rd ed 247 ] 
It IS split, clemmed, drteci, and tin n 
carried to the Straits for exjwirt to 
China, fioni tho Maldives, the (hdf 


* The “ Baaariur could hartUy rmd tiou 
Quixote I But what a curioun pamllel pr*w«iiU 

to the Squire of the Woocir^ aud takea umbntjfn 
at the ^ee epithet which the M.UI Hquire nimlU*!* 
to her X^laundim and more), tlie lalter wmbwU 
him of the like term of apimrent abutf« (hardly 
reproducoable here) with which the mob w«A 
wont to greet a champion in tho bull ring after* 
deft Bpear thniat, meaning only the hlgbMt fond 
m»» and applauHe 1— Part 11 oh. IB. 
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of Manai, and othei paits of the 
Indian yeas furthei east The most 
complete account of the \\a;y \n which 
this somewhat impoitant aiticle of 
commeice is prepared, will he found 
HI the T'ijdbdir%ft vooi JSfederlcmcLch 
Indte^ Jaaig, ^.iii i>t i See also 
SWALLOW and TRIPANG 

BEEGHMAN, also MEEOHIL- 
MAN, Sea-H foi ‘ midshijimaii ^ 
(Roebuck) 

BEEGAH, s H hlghd The most 
common Hindu mea&iiie of land-area, 
and vaiying much in difierent paits ; 
of India, whilst iii every part that 
has a bzghcl theie is also ceitain to be 
a ^ucka beegah and a kutcha beegaJi (vide 
OUTCHA and PUCKA), the latter being 
some fraction of tlie former The 
beegah formerly adopted in the Revenue 
Survey of the N W Provinces, and in 
the Canal Department there, was one 
of 3025 sc| yards oi i of an acre 
This was appaiently founded on 
Akhar’s beegah, which contained 3600 
s(| Ilah^ ga^, of aliout 33 inches each 
[Foi which see Ain, tiaiis Jaiietf, ii 
62 ] But it IS now in official i etui ns 
su]>Li sided h\ the English acie 

1763 — “ r novor seized a beega or hesiva 
(ih bl(/ha) belonging to Calcutta, nor ha\e 1 
ever impressed your gomastahs Nawi^h 

All, ni Gfuff'i Mem of Hastings, 

1 129 

182^^ — “A Begah has boon computed at 
tjno-third of an acre, but its si/e chffors in 
ilmost every T)r(>vinco The smalloHt Bujah 
may porhapH bo computed at ono-third, and 
the largest at two thn ds of an acre — 
Malcohu’a Ointtal India, n 15 

1877 The Kesidcnt w is grfl tihod at the 
low rate of asrtosHmont, which wan on the 
general average eleven annas or per 

beegah, that for the Nu^im’s country being 
uj)wardH of four rupees Taylcn, 

Mof i( of mg Life, ii t> 

BEEaUM, BEaUM, s A 

Princess, a Mistress, a Ladv of Rank , 
applied to Mahommedan ladies, and 
in the well-known case of the Beegum 
Bumroo to the piofessedly Christian 
(native) wife of a European The 
word appears to be Or Turki hlgam, 
[which some connect with Skt hhctga, 

^ lord,n a feminine formation from 
Beg, * Oiief, or lord,^ like KMnum from 
Khkn , hence P hegam IBeg appears 
m the early travelleis as Becbge ] 


[1614 — ‘ N xrrxiise saith he standeth 
bound before Beage for 4,800 and odd 
mamoodies ’ — Hostei , Letters, ii 282 ] 

[1505 — Begum” See quotation under 

KHANUM ] 

[1617 — ‘‘Their Compxuy that offered to 
rob the Beagam’s lunck ” — Sir T Ro*^ 
Hak Soc 11 454 ] 

1619 — “ Behind the girl came another 
Begum, also an old woman, but lean and 
fe<|ble, holding on to life with her teeth, 
as one might say ” — R della Valle, Hak 
Soc 11 6 ^ 

1653 — “Begun, Reine, ou espouse du 
Schah ” — iJe la Boidlagi. le Gouz 127 

[1708 — “They aro called for this reason 
‘Begom,’ which means Free from Care oi 
Solicitude ” (as if P he gham, ‘ without care ’ ’) 
— Cation, B of the Mogul Jlipiastif in India, 
B T , 287 ] 

1787 — “Among the charges (agim&t 
Hastings) there is but one engaged, two 
at most — the Begum’s to Shendan , the 
Bannee of Goheed (Gohud) to Sir James 
Brskme So please your palate — Ed 
BxiiLe to Sir G Elliot X of Ld Min to, 
1 119 

BEEJOO, s Or ‘Indian badgei,’ as 
it IS sometimes called, H hljii 
Melhvora indica, Jerdon, {Blanford, 
Mammaha, 176] It is also often 
called in UxDper India the Grave-diggei , 
[gorkhodo"] tiom a lielief in its bad 
Xnactices, jiiobably unjust 

BEER, s This liquoi, imported 
from England, [and now largely made 
111 the coiiiitiyj, has been a favourite 
in India lioni an caily date Portei 
seems to have been common m the 18th 
century, judging from the advertise- 
ments in the Calcutta Gazette^ and 
the Pale Ale made, it is presumed, 
expressly for the India market, ap- 
jiears in the earliest years of that 
publication That expression has long 
leen disused in India, and beer, simply, 
has represented the thing Hodgson’s 
at the beginning of this century, was 
the beer in almost universal use, re- 
)laced by Bass, and Allsopp, and of 
ate years by a variety of other brands. 
Hodgson’s ale is immoitalised xn Bmi 
Gualher ] 

1688 — “ th^ Captain was well 

provided with excellent good $aelc 
English Beer, French Wines, Arak, and 
other refreshments ” — Mandelslo, M T , 
P 10 

1690 — (At Surat in the English Factory) 
Eurc^e Wines and Jmghsh Beer* 
because of their forpa©r ao<g(^uauitanQe with 
our Palates, are most oov^ed and most 
desirable loCfti-drs and tho^ sold at high 
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Rates, are yet purchased and drunk with 
}.>leasure ” — OmngioTh, 395. 

1734 — “London Porter and Pale Ale, 
light and excellent . . 150 Sicca Rs per 
hhd . ” — In Seion-Kat r, i 39 

1810 — “Porter, pale-ale and table-beer 
of great strength, are often drank after 
meals ^^-^W%lha’maon, V M i 122. 

1814 — 

What are the luxuries they boast them 
here • 

The lolling couch, the joys ^f bottled 
beer ” 

From ‘ The Cadet, a Poem in 6 parts, &c 
by a late resident in the East ’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his taste in India In 
this respect it reads something like a cari- 
cature of “Oakhold,” without the noble 
character afid sentiment of that book As 
the Rev. Hobart Gaunter, the author seems 
to have come to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and foi some years ho wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual.” 

BEEB, COUNTRY At pi^eseut, at 
least m Upjjer India, tlii.s e>:pT’e.ssi<)n 
simply indicates ale made in India 
(see COUNTRY) as at Masuii, Kasiuili, 
and Ootacaiuiind Breweries But it 
formerly was (and lu Madras perhajm 
still is)' a^iplied to ginger-beer, or to 
a beverage described in some of the 
quotations below, which must have 
])eeome obsolete early in tlie last 
century. A drink of this nature called 
Suga/r-ieer was the ordinary drink at 
Batavia in the 17th century, and to 
its use some travellers ascribed the 
prevalent unhealthiness. This is pro- 
t)ably what is described by Jacob 
Bontms in the first quotation : 

1631 — There is a recipe given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all less good than 
Dutch beer . , , Take a hooped cask of 
30 om^horm (?), fill with pure river water ; 
add 2lb black Java sugar, 4 oj 5, tamarinds, 
3 lemons out up, cork well and put in a cool 
place. After l4 hours it will boil as if on a 
fir^” &c. — Mist. Nat. et Med. lndla>e Otient., 
p. 8 We doubt the result anticipated. 

1789.— ** They use a pleasant kind of dnnk, 
called Coiuitry-beer, with their victuals; 
which IS composed of toddy . . . porter, 
and brown-sugar , is of a bnsk nature, but 
when cooled with saltpetre and water, be- 
comes a very refreshing draught.”— 
Navradme, 42 

1810. — ‘‘A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very_ hot weather, and called Country- 
beer, IS in rather gs'im al use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the repasts.”— V. M. n. 122. 

BEER-DRINKING Up to about 
1850, and a little later, an ordinary 


exchange of courtesies at an Alight 
Indian dmnei'-table in the ]M'ovini‘eh, 
especially a mess- table, 'vvas U* ask a 
guest, pcrha])s many >ards distant, to 
“drink beer^^ with .\ou, ni mntat.ioii 
of the English custoin ot drinking 
wine togethei, 'which became obsolete 
somewbat eailiei In WesttU’n India, 
when such «iii invikition uas gn eii at 
a mess-tahle, tavo tumblers, Iiuldnig 
half a bottle each, wtuu* bmngbt ti> 
the invitin’, who I’aretullv iiivif!i*d the 
liottle between tlie two, and then sent 
one to the guest whom he united te 
drink with him. 

1848. — “ * Ho unit gut distniig^ iiiiniitTM 
<lammy,* Bragg observed to his tirnt nuitc , 
‘ho wtaildn’i do at Utnoriiineiif Hotisi*, 
Ihipor, whoro his Ijt>nis!np mid I-Jidy 
Wilham WHS as kind to me . . .iiid asking 

mo at diimor to take beer with him befou* 
the Gnmnuunier-in-( ‘hiof himself 
V<unf/f Ettfi, II. eh. \\:ii 

1853.“ “First one otlicer, and then 
another, asked him to drink be#rat itmsM, 
as a kind of tacit HUH|K>nsion of hoHtihties '* 
^Oak field, n. 52. 


BEETLEFAKEE, lip. “In some 
old Voyages coins used at Mocha are so 
called. The word is Bmt-ul-fttkihty th«* 
‘Fruit-market^^ the name of n ba/ar 
there.” So (J. P. Hrcm il ''rhe place 
is iu fact the Uolfee-mart ot which 
Hodeida is the port, trom winch it 
IS about 30 ni. distant ittlanti, and 4 
marches north of Mo<’hrt, And the 
name is really lialUal-FftHth, ‘Tlte 
House of the Divine,* fioiii the tomb 
of the Saint. Ahmad Ibii MiWi, wlihh 
was the micleus of the place. - (Hcc 
Ritter, xii 872 ; see also BBETS^H 
TAOKIB, Milbiim, i. 86.) 


1690. — “Coffoo . , , gmwH in alum 
dance at Be#tl«-fuok## « . . iitul other 
parts.”— 485. 

1710.— “They daily bring down cofftns 
from the mountains to whh'h 

is not above 8 leagues olT, where there U 
a market for it every day of the week.” ™ 
Yo^e to ArMa K. 'I' , 


1770.— “The tree that produces the 
grows in the territory of a havii 

^l^ng to Yemen,”— igaysaf (tr. 1777), 


^ BBGAR, BIGABBY, a, H. begat}, 
from F. begat, * forced laliour * * with- 

out,* gOr (for hOr}, ‘ one who worka * ] ; 
a person presaed to carry a load* or do 
other work really or profeearay for 
]uibuc service. In same provinces 
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hpym IS the forced lal^our, and h%ga'tl 
the pressed man , whilst in Kainata, 
becjCoi IS the peifoimance of the lowest 
\ illage olhces without money payment, 
hut with lemiineration in giain oi 
land {T'V^lsorh) O P Blown says the 
woid IS Canaiese , hut the P oiigin is 
haidly doubtful 

[1519 — It happened that one day sixty 
bigrains wont fiom the Comorin side towards 
the fort lo.ided with oyster-shells — Gasian^ 
heda, Bk V ch 38 ] 

[1525 — ““Tho inhabitants of the villages 
are bound to supply beganns who are work- 
men ” — A'ichiv Port Orient Paso V 
p 126 ] 

[1535 — Telling- him that they fought 
like heroes and worked (at building the fort) 
like bygairys *’ — Gorrea, in 625 ] 

1551 — “And to 4 begguaryns, who serve 
as water earners to the Portuguese and others 
in the said intrenchment, 16 leals a day to 
each ” — S Botelho, Tomho, 78 

1673 — ^^Goewm, whither I took a Pil- 

f nmage, with one other of the Factors, 
'our Peons, and Two Biggereens, or Porters 
only — jPVjye;, 168 

1800 — “The bygarry system is not 
bearable it must bo abolished entirely ” — 
i 244 

1S15 — Aiti7uson\ India)} T)eatieij &c , 
cont iins under this ;yoai numoious sunnuds 
i-^suod, m Nopll War, to Hill Chiefs, stipu 
lating foi aitendanco when rociuirod with 
“ begaxees and sepoys ” — ii 339 $(>(/(/ 

1882 — “The Malauna pooplo woro some 
time back ordered to make a practical)! o 
road, but tho> flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind, saying they had novel done any 
begax labour, and did not intend to do any ” 
— {lep waniuif/ ) 

BEHAU, up H Jhhra That 
pT ()vnu*e oi the Mogul Eiujuie which 
l«iy ou tlu* Chingos iiumccliaUdy above 
Bengal, was ho (ailed, and ntill ictaniH 
the n<unc‘ and chaiaetei of a piovmce, 
undei thi^ Lieulenaut-Governor ot 
Bengal, and enihrac ing the ten modem 
distindn of Patna, Bfii an, Gaya, BhahJi- 
had, Tnlnit, Champriian, the Bantrd 
P<ii gan/us, Bhagal])!!!, Monghyi, and 
PuniTah The name wjxh taken hoin 
tlu‘ old city of Biller, and that de- 
ri\c‘d it^ title horn being the site ot 
a famouH Vili§,ra m Buddhint times 
In tlio latcu days of Mahoiriiuedaii rule 
the thiee piovinccs of Bengal, Behar 
«tnd OiiBsa weie undet one Subadar, 
\i/ the Nawub, who resided latteily 
at MurshidShad 

[o 1590 — “Sarkar of Behar, containing 
46 Mahale — Ain (tr u 158 1 

F 


[lb76 — “Tianslite of a letter from Shau's- 
teth Oaukne (Shaista Khan) m answei 

to one fiom Wares Oawne, Great Chxncellor 
of the Province of Bearra about the English 
— In Bird^oood, Rejn SO] 

The following is the fiist evample 
we have noted of the occuiieiice ot 
the tluee famous names in coin- 

biiiatioii 

• 

1679 — “On perusal of several letteis 
relating to the procuring of the Great 
Mogul’s Phyrmaund for tiade, cu&tome free, 
in the Bay of Bengali, the Chief in Council 
at Hugly IS ordore<i to procui o the same, for 
the English to bo Customs free in Bengal, 
Onxa and Bearra ” — Ft Geo Goiis , 

20th Fob in Notes a)id Exts , Pt ii p 7 

BEHUT, n p H Behai One of 
the names, and in fact tlie piopei 
nam^, ot the Punjab ii\ei which we 
now call Jeliim (^ e Jlillain) fiom a 
town on its hanks the Hydaspe'i oi 
B%daspes of the ancients Both Behat 
and ftie Greek name ate coiiuptioxih, 
in different ways, of the Skt name 
V^tastCi Sidi ^Ali (p 200) calls it 
the rivei of Bahra Bahia oi Bheia 
was a distiict on tlie n\ei, and tlie 
town and tahsXl still leiuani, ni 
Shahjmi Dist [It ‘‘is (‘ailed by the 
natives ot Ka<uiii, wlieie it uses, 
the Beda^ta, which is but a shglitly- 
<ilteied toim ot its Bkt name, the 
V^tast<i, wliK h merins ‘ wide-&pi(3ad ’ ” — 
M< Or%ndle^ lnvas%on of lnd%a^ 93 ] 

BEIBAMEE, BYBAMEE, also 
BYBAJVtPAUT, s P havraw.^ havraml 
The name of a kind ot cotton stuff 
wliicli appears Ere(piently dining the 
flouiishnig peiiod of the export of 
these from India , but the exact 
chaiactei ot which we have been 
unable to asceitiiin In earhei times, 
as appe^us from the first quotation, 
it was a very tine stiift [Fiom the 
(piotation dated 1609 below, they ap- 

I )e<ir to have resembled the fine hnen 
mown as “Holland” (for which see 
Draper^ 3 D^ct s v ) ] 

c 1343 — Ibn Batuta mentions, among 
presents sent by Sultan Mahommed Tughlak 
of Delhi to the great Kaan, “100 suits of 
raiment called bairamlyab, ^ e of a cotton 
stuff, which were of unequalled beauty, and 
wore each worth 100 dXn^ [rupees! — ^iv 2. 

[1498 — “20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery -which they call 
Beyraxmea ” — Correa^ Hak Soc 197 ] 

1610 — “Fifty ships are laden every year 
m this place (JB^ngala) with cotton and silk 
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stuiFs . • that IS to say ha i Ta m .** — VVjtr- 

ihemoL^ 212 

[1513 — *‘And captured two Chaul ships 
laden with 'beirames — Atbuquer^^ OmtaSf 

p. 166 ] 

1564 — **From this country come the 
muslins called Oandahanans, and those of 
Baulatabad, Ber^patn, and Bairami ’* — 
Stdt ’Ah, in J A SB 460. 

„ “And for 6 beirames for 6 sryr- 
plices, which are given annually . . . 
which may be worth 7 pardaos *’* — S Bo- 
teihOf Tonwo, 129 

[1609 — “A sort of cloth called BsTcamy 
resemblii^ Holland cloths.” — JDanijen, 
Letters, i 29 ] 

[1610 — “Bearams white will vent better 
than the black ” — 7&?d i 75]. 

1615 — “ 10 pec byrams mil (see AITILE) 
of 51 Ks per corg . ” — Oodks’s Brnry, 
1 4.. 

[1648 — “Beronis.** Quotation from Van 
Twist, s V GINGHAM] 

[o 1700 — “60 blew byrampants” (road 
byrampauts, H *a length of cloth’) 

— In Notes and Queries, 7th Ser ix 29 ] 

1727 — “Some Surat B(d^taes dyed blue, 
and some Berams dved re^ which are Inith 
coarse cotton cloth — A* Nam li ton, u 12.5 

1813 — “Byrams of sorts,” among Surat 
piece-goods, in Milhurn,, i 124. 

BEITOUL, ii.p. We do not know 
how this name should be properly 
written The place occupies the 
isthmus connecting Carwai Head in 
Canara with the land, and lies close 
to* the Harbour of Carwar, the inner 
part of which is B&itcul Cove 

1711 — “Ships may nde secure from the 
Sbuth West Monsoon at Bafte Gove (qn 
BATTECOLB ^), and the Eivor is navigable 
for the largest, after they have once got in.” 
— Lochyer, 272. 

1727 — “The Poringuese have an Island 
called Anjediva [see ANCHEBIVAl . . 
about two miles from Batcoal.” — A, 
Nam%lto%, i. 277. 

BELUAUM, n p. A town and 
district of the Bombay Presidency, in 
the S Mahratta country. The proper 
name is said to be Canarese vemm- 
grdma, ^ Bamboo-Town.’ [The name of 
a place of the same designation in the 
Vizagapatam district in Madras is said to 
Be derived from Skt. hih^griXmciby ^ cave- 
viUage ’ — Mad Ad/rmn, Man, Gloss s.v ] 
The name occurs in De Barros under 
the form “ Cidade de BilgaB” (Deo. 
IV , liv vii cap 6). 

BEHAlilEB, adj P — H, he-ndmt. 
"■anonymous ' , a term specially applied 


to documents of transfer or other <v>n- 
tract in which the name entered fm 
that of oife of the chief X)arties (eg of 
a purchaser) is not that, of the person 
really interested. Smdi transjict-ions 
are for various reasrms v<*ry eonnnon 
in India, especially in Bengal, and are 
not by any nicijins neeessanlv fradu- 
lent, though they h«‘ive often bei'U so 
[“There probably IS no (‘oiintry in tlie 
world excejit Imiia, where it. would be 
necessary to write a <dia]>1er ‘On the 
practice of putting ]>rivpevt> into a 
false name” — (ALry/a', Hindu Lau\ 
373)] In the Indian Penal Ctode 
(Act'XLV ot 18(i0), sections 121-423, 
“ on fraudulent deeds and <lisp(»sit ions 
of Property,” appi^ar to In* especially 
directed against llui dishonest ust» of 
this hmtmeo syst.em. 

It IS allegiHi )>v C. P. Br<»\vn on the 
authority of a sLaltaneiit in tlu*^ Hrieud 
of hidta (without sp(*citie reference) 
that the nrojuu* term is htnthnt, adopted 
from sncli a nhrnst* as hnnumt rhiffh!, 
‘a transferalne nott‘ of liainl,^ sindi 
notes coininencing, 

* to the name or andress of* (Ahraliam 
Newlands). This is conceivable, and 
X>robably true, but we have not the 
evidence, and it is opptised U% all the 
authorities ; and in any case the presimf. 
form and interpretation ot the term he- 
ndtul lias become eHt-^iblisIuMl, 

1854. — ^“Jt irt very imieh tho habit in 
India to make piirohaKos m the nutufi of 
others, and from whatever cnitMUM tho i»mc 
ticj© may havotariHon, it has oxtMterl for a 
Honos of years ; and thono iranMaettonK are 
known as ^Benamee tmnmotimi* * ; they 
aro noticed at least as early as tho year 
1778, m^Mr. Justice Hyde’s Nuten. 

Justke Knight Bruce, in Mexico’s lte{mrts of 
Cases on Appeal before the B. veil, vi. 
p. 72. 

“The presumption of tho Hindoo law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole property of tho family is niitit estate 
. . . where a purchase of reiu estate Is 
made by a Hindoo In the name of iine of his 
sons, the presumption of the fiiridixi law is 
in favour of its Being a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the isirty 
in whose name it was imrchaaed, hi tmive 
that he was solely entitled.” — Nok oy i//e 
j^iior qf above VoL, p. 53. 

1801. — “The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisanoe, the 
system. . . , It is a peculiar contHvanoe for 
getting the benefits and credit of propertyi 
and avoiding its ohatgee and liabiflHee. It 
consists in one man holding land, nominally 
for himself, but reaUy in seorst trust for 
another, and by ringing the changes between 
the two , . . relieving the land from being 
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attached for any liability personal to the 
proprietor — W Money, Jam, ii 261 

1862* — “Two ingredients ard necessary 
to make up the offence in this section (§ 423 
of Penal Code) First a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to 
the consideration The mere fact that an 
assignment has been taken in the name 
of a person not really interested, will not 
be sufiicient Such . known in Bengal 
as benamee transactions . have no- 
thing necessarily fraudulent ” — J D 

Comm, on the Pefnal Code, Madras 
1862, p 257. 

BENABES, 11 p The famous and 
holy city on the Ganges H BanCkas 
from Skt Varanasi The popular 
Pundit etymology is from the names 
of th^ streams va/rana (mod Ba/rna) 
and A^, the former a river of some 
size on the north and east of the city, 
the latter a rivulet now embraced within 
its area , [or from the mythical founder, 
Rajd Bwndr'] This origin is very 
questionable The name, as that of a 
city, has been (according to Dr F 
Hall*) familiar to Sanscrit literature 
since BO 120 The Buddhist legends 
would carry it much further back, the 
name being in them very familiar 

[c 250 AD — “ . and the Errenysis 
from the Mathai, an Indian tribe, unit© with 
the Ganges ” — Aefnm, Indika, iv ] 

c 637 — “The Kingdom of 
(VSxSjtia9i BSnar^s) is 4000 in compass 
On the west the capital adjoins the Ganges 
, — Bioum Thsang, in PU Boudd ii. 

354 

c 1020. — “If you go from B4rf on the 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly direc- 
tion, you come to Ajodh, at the distance 
of 25 ]^>arasangs , thenco to the great Benares 
{BAnftras) about 20,” — Al-BirM, in Elhot, 
1. 56 

1666. — “Banarou la a largo City, and 
handsomely built, the most part of the 
Houses being either of Bnck or Stone . , . 
but the inconvemency is that the Streets 
are very narrow.” — Tavermer, B T., u 52 , 
[ed. Ball, i 118. He also uses the forma 
senaress and Bauaroue, Rid, ii 182, 225] 

BEHOOOIiEH, n.p. A settlement 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, which 
long .pertained to England, viz. from 
1686 to 1824, when it was given over 
to Holland m exchange for Malacca, 
by the Treaty of London. The name 
IS a corruption of Malay Banghaulu, and 
it appears as Marwhoulou or wMxfulAou 
in Pauthier^s Chinese geographical 
quotations, of which the date & not 
^ven (Marc. Pci, p. 666, note). The 


English factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 called Fort Marlborough 

1501 — “Bencolu” is mentioned among 
the ports of the East Indies by Amengo 
Vespucci in his letter quoted under BAC- 
ANORE. 

1690 — “W© . . . were forced to bear 
away to Bencouli, another English Factory 
on the same Coast, ... It was two days 
before I went ashoar, and then I was im- 
portuned py the Governour to stay there, 
to be Gunner of the Port,” — Danimer, i. 
612 

1727 — “Bencolon is an English colony, 
but the European inhabitants not very 
numerous ” — A Hmiilton, ii 114 

1788 — “It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though upon a smaller scale, to have an 
estamishment that costs nearly 40,000^ at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of pepper.” — Gctnwalhs, i. 390 

BBNDAMBEB, np Pers Banda- 
mir A popular name, at least among 
foreigners, of the River Kur (Araxe^ 
near Shiraz Properly speaking, the 
word is the name of a dam constructed 
across the river by the Amir Fana 
Khusruh, otherwise called Aded-ud- 
daulah, a prince of the Buweih family 
(ad 965), which was thence known 
in later days as the Band-^-Amli , ‘‘ The 
Prince’s Dam ” The work is mentioned 
in the Qeog Diet, of Yakut (c 1220) 
under the name of Sikru Famid'-Khus- 
rah Khurrah and K%rdu Fannd KJms- 
rah (see Barb Meynard, Diet de la 
Perse, 313, 480) Fryer repeats a 
rigmarole that he heard about the 
miraculous formation of the dam or 
bridge by Band Haimero 0) a prophet, 
“wherefore both the Bridge and the 
Plain, as well as the River, hy Boterus 
is corruptly called Bmdamire ” (Fryer, 
258). 

o. 1476. — “And from thense, a daies 
lomey, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
Byndamyr, which is a notable great ryver. 
This bridge they said Salomon caused to he 
made .” — Barbaro (Old E, T,), Hak. Soo. 
80. 

1621. — “ . . . having to pass the Kur 1by 
a longer way aorpss another bndge catted 
Bend^ Emir, which is as much as to say the 
Tie (ligafwra), or in other words the Bwdge, 
of tji© Bmir, which is two leagues distaht? 
from Ohehxl minar . . and which is Mo 

called after a certain Emir Hamza. 
Bilemite who built it , p5fa 
Ferrari, m his Geographical Epittoe, 
butes the name of Bendmmr to ther i^ver, but 
he is wrong, for Bendemur is the nsstoie of the 
bridge ai^ not bf • the river. della 

ValU, n. 264. 
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1686. — *‘I1 est bon d*observer, vue le com- 
mun Peuple appell© 1© Bend-Eixur en oet ©n- 
droit ah o’est k dire 1© Flenv© dti 

Pont Neuf , qu’on n© Tappell© par son nom 
de Beud-Emir qu© prooh© d© la Digue, qui 
Ini a fait donner c© nom.” — Qhardzn (©d, 
1711), IX 45 

1809 — We proc© 0 ded three miles further, 
and crossing the Biver BexLd*-emir, entered 
the real plain of Merdasht ” — Morm (First 
Journey), 124 See also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
73-74, where there is a view of the Bairn- 

mtr 

1813 — “The nver Bund Emeer, by some 
ancient Geographers called the C^rus,^ takes 
its present name from a dyke (in Persian a 
bund) erected by the celebrated Ameer 
Azad-a-Dou3ah Belemi ” — Macdonald Kz%- 
netr, Qeog, Mem of the Persian Empii e, 69. 

1817 — 

“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendameer’s 
stream. 

And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long .” — iMlla BooLh^ 

1850. — ‘‘The water (of Lake Nejrxss) 
is almost entirely derived from the Kiir 
(known to ns as the Bund Amir Biver) . . ” 
-^Abbott, inJE GB , xxv 73 

1878 — We do not know whether the 
Band-x-Amlr is identical with the quasi- 
synonymous Pul-%-Khdn by which Col. 
Macgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd See his Khomssan, i. 46 

bendAka, s. A term used in the 
Malay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state — Malay 
homdahdra, Jav bendara, ‘Lord^ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Javanese titles, 
and the etnjuette in regard to it is 
very complicated (See T%^d8chr. v. 
Nm&rl Ind%e, year viii No. 12, 263 
Beggy It would seem that ihe title 
IS properly handdra, *a treasurer/ and 
taken from the Skt hhdriddinn, ‘ a 
steward or treasurer’ Haex in his 
Malay-Latin Diet, gives Banddn, 
‘ Oeconomus, quaestor, expenditor.’ 
[Mr. Bkeat writes that Clifford derives 
it from Bmda-Jmra^an, ‘ a treasury/ 
which he again derives from Malay 
henda, ‘a thing,’ without explaining 
hara, while ’Wilkinson with more pro- 
bability classes it as Skt ] 

1509. — “Whilst Seqneim was consulting 
with hia people over this matter, the King 
sent his Bendhara or Treasure-Master on 
board ” — VaUntijn, v. 322. 

1639.— “There the Bandam (^Bendara) of 
Malaga, (who is as it were Chief Justioer 
among the Mahometans), (o m^emo no 
mmdo, na horn a e ne fmtica dos rnotwos) 

theK-^” Gfreeks call it the Jtmww, Khondamir 


was present in person by the express com- 
mandment of Pedio de Pann for to ontort^im 
him .” — Pinto (ong. cap. xiv ), in p. 1" 

1552 — “And as tho Bendara was l)v 
nature a traitor and a tyiaut, tho counsel 
they gave him soemotl goo<l to hun 
CastanhMa, ii. 359, also in. 433. 

1561. — “Entaonmnson . . . <iuc dizer tjuo 
matitrao son bandara ik>1o nmoi'onselhoquo 
Iho dove ” — Ootiea, Lendas, ii. 225. 

[1610 — An official at tho Muldivos m 
callod 7?(e/«.rf-band0ry Taeourott^ which Mr, 
Gray intorprot.H — Kingh, um, ‘gohl/ ban 
dhoiitt, ‘treasury,’ ihakhmi, Skt., ‘un idol,* 
— Pyratd de DuaJf, llak. Hoc i, .58 | 

1613 — “This admimstratioii (of Malacca) 
IS provided for a throo >cars* s}i»ace with 
a governor . . . and w’lth rojal oiBcors of 
revenue and justice, and with tlio imtivo 
Bendara in chat^e of tho go^enunont of 
the lower class of sulnocts anti f»>rcigm5rs.” 
— Godinho de Ritdm, 6c. 

1631. — “There wore in Malaca five prin 
cipal officers of dignity . . . the noctmti *h 
B endard, ho is the mipenntondent nf the 
executive (mtdot da f(t::ei}iia) and gt»verns 
tho Kingdom: «t>metimert tli« HemUttA holds 
both omoos, that of Puduca raja and of 
BendaxA.” — lyAfbmtneittHe, Vtmnintiartr* 
(ong.), 858-369. 

1634.— 

“ 0 principal sogoito no govorno 

De Mahomet, e privanca, cm o Bendtot, 

Magistrado supremo.” 

Mfdoun (^ongHtstada^ Iti. 6, 

1726 — “ Bandaren or Adassitig nr 0 thfw© 
who are at tho (Jourt as Dukoa, {'oiinta, t»r 
even Pnnoes of tho Rtjyal Ihmmi,” — iVif#*!!- 
tipi (Ceylon), Namsa tf OJficers, i<v,, 8, 

1810. — “ After tho Kaja had atiuiaod him- 
self with their speaking, and was tinwl of it 
. . . the bintaiu with tho green mvm (for 
it is the custom that tho etdoiit mutam 
should have green shades before his uyos, 
that he may not be daszled hy tho greatness 
of the Baja, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packets, and doliverod them 
to tho biutaxa with tho black from 

whose hands the Baja roooived them, erne 
by one, in order to present them to the 
youths.” — A Mafafs account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, tmml, liy Dr. Loyden. 
in Maria Graham, p. 202. 

1888. — “ In most of tho Btates the reigning 
pnnee has regular ofRoors under him, chief 
among whom ... the BgaadUbhaxft or tnm- 
surer, who is tho first minister. . 

Bird, The Goiden Ohermmemt, 26, 

BENDY. BINDY, s. : a1«n BAJIDl- 
COY (q. v.X the form in B. India ; H, 
hMnd% {bhik4%\ Dakh. l^hr. 

bhendaj also in H. rdmturdi ; the 
fruit of the plant Ahshnm^vm 
also Hibkem esa. It ia called in Amb. 
h(Xm%yah {Lam, Mod. Egypt ad* 1837, 
i, 199 : [6th ed. i 184 J Bmion, An 
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N^ghts^ XI 57]), Avlience the modern 
Oreek fjL7r6.fj.La In Italy the vegetable 
IS called corm de^ Grocz The Latin 
name Abelmoschus is from the Ar 
hahb-ul-musJhJi., ‘gram of nixxsk ^ (^Dozy) 

1810 — “The bendy, called in the West 
Indies olfee, is a pretty plant resembling a 
hollyhock , the frmt is about the length and 
thickness of one s finger when boiled 

it is soft and mucilaginous ” — Mat ui Ui aluim, 
24 

1813 — “The banda estufentus) 

IS a nutritious oriental vegetable ” — For bes, 
O/ Metn 1 32 , [2nd ed i 22] 

1880 — “I recollect the West Indian Oohroo 
, being some years ago recommended 
for introduction in India The seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s the 
ounce to eager horticulturists, who 
found that it came up nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed of which sells 
at Bombay for Id the ounce Yet 
ool } 00 seed continued to be advertised and 
sold at 8s the ounce ” — Note by >S^r G 

Buidwood 

BENDY-TREE, s This, accoidmg 
to Sir Q Birdwood, is the Thesjpesm 
populnea, Lam ITYatt, Eton JD^ct vi 
2>t IV 45 seqq ], <iiid gives a name to 
the ^ Bendy Bazay ’ in Bombay (See 
PORTIA ) 

BENGAL, np The region of the 
Ganges Delta and the distiicts im- 
mediately above it, but often in 
English nae with a wide application 
to the whole teintoiy gairisoned by 
the Bengal army This name does 
not appeal, so far as we have been 
able to learn, ni any Mabonimedan 
or Western wilting before the latter 
pait of the 13th century In the 
eailier part of that century the 
Mahommedan writers generally call 
the province Lakh'fiaotl^ after the chief 
city, but we have also the oM form 
Bang^ from the indigenous Vo/rtgct 
Already, however, in the 11th century 
we have it as VangCtlam on the Inscrm- 
tion of the great Tanjore Pagoda 
This 18 the oldest occurrence that we 
<jan cite 

The alleged C^ty of Bengala of the 
Portuguese which has greatly peiplexed 
geographers, probably originated with 
the Arab custom of giving an important 
foreign city or seaport the name of 
the country in which it lay (compare 
the city of Solmcmdala^ under CORO- 
XitANBEL) It long kept a place in 
maps The last occurrence that we 
know of IS in a chart of 1743, laa 


Dalrymple’b Collection, which identifies 
it with Chittagong, and it may be con- 
sideied ceitain that Chittagong vas the 
place intended by the older w riters (see 
VaitliemoL and Omngton) The foimer, 
as legards his visiting Banghella, deals 
in fiction — a thing cleai fiom internal 
evidence, and e\piessly alleged, by 
the pidicious Gaicia de Orta “As 
to what you say of Ludovico Varto- 
mano, I ^ have spoken, both heie and 
in Portugal, with men who knew him 
heie 111 India, and they told me that 
he went about heie m the gaib of 
a Moor, and then i everted to us, doing 
penance foi Ins sins , and that the 
man nevei went further than Calecut 
and Cochin — Gollogmos, f 30 

c 1250 — “Muhammad Bakhtiyctr 
returned to Beh^r Great fear of him pre- 
vailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Bang, 
and K^mrdp ” — Tabaldt-i-Ndszr'ij in Mlhotj 
11 307 

1298 — “Bangala is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 
had not yet been conquered - *’ (&o ) — 

Mai to PolOi Bk ii ch 56 

c 1300 — “ then to Bijal^Cr (but 

better reading Bangaia), which from of old 
IS subject to Delhi ” — Mask^uddln, 

in EUiot, 1 72 

c 1345 — “ we were at sea 43 days 
and then arrived in the country of Banjftla, 
which IS a vast region abounding in rice I 
have seen no country in the world where 
provisions are cheaper than in this , but 
it is muggy, and those who come from 
Khorasan call it ‘ a hell full of good things ’ ’* 
— Ifm Batata^ iv 211 (But the Emperor 
Aurungzebe is alleged to have “emphati- 
cally styled it the Paradi-se qf Nations ** — 
Note in /StaiorimcSf i 291 ) 

c 1350 — 

Shvtr shikaii sktixoaml Jiama 
Mind 

Zln hand i-Pdisl kth ha Bangftla im 
rawad Hdjiz 


% e , 

“ Sugar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 
Prom this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal *' (viz his own poems) 


1498 — “ Bemgala in this Kingdom are 
nany Moors, and few Christians, and itOat© 
King IS a Moor m this land are 

nany cotton cloths, and silk cloths, aind 
nuch silver , it is 40 days with a fair wfnd 
from Oahout " — Eoteiro de V da 
2nd ed p 110 

1506 —“A Bamcelo, el suo Be h ® 

Lx se fa el forzo de’ panzn de gottojau ^ — 

Leonardo do Cd Massery 28 
1610 — “We tofok the rout^ jfcowards ihe 
aity of Banfi^ella . , oaae cef Ibest 
fchiat I h»4h3ih«3ct<3) 210 
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1516 — “ . . the Kingdom of Beii^ala, 

in -which there are many towns . Those 
of the interior are inhabited by Gentiles 
subject -bo the King of Bengala, who is a 
Moor; and the seaports are inhabited by 
Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom there is 
much trade and much shipping to many 
parts, because this sea is a gulf . . . 
and at its inner extremity there is a very 
great city inhabited by Moors, which is 
called Bengala, with a very good harboui^** 
•^Barbosa, 178-9 

c. 1690 — “ Bnngaleh originally was called 
Bung ; it derived the additional al from that 
being the name given to the mounds of earth 
which the ancient Kajahs caused to be raised 
in the low lands, at the foot of the hills ” — 
Avem Alhe} y, tr. Gladwin, ii. 4 (ed 1800) , 
[tr Jarrett, ii. 120] 

1690 — ‘‘Arracan . . is bounded on the 

North-Weht by the Kingdom of Bevigala, 
some Authors making UhaUgcim to be its 
hrst Frontier City , but Tai'ceira^ and gener- 
ally the Boiiugnese Writers, reckon that as 
a City of Bengala , and not only so, but 
place the City of Bmgala it self . . . more 
South than Qlmtigam Tho* I confess a late 
French Geographer has put Bmgala voto his 
Qatalogue of imaginary Cities, — Oving- 
ton, 554. 

BENGAL, s. This was also the 
designation of a hind of piece-goods 
exported from that country to En^and, 
in the 17th century But long before, 
among the Moors of Spam, a fine 
muslin seems to have been Icnown as al- 
hangala, survivmg in Spanish alhengala. 
(See Dozy and Eng s. v ) [What were 
called Bengal Stripes” were striped 
ginghams brought first from Bengal 
and first made in Great Britain at 
Paisley (Draper^s D%ct s v). So a 
particular kind of silk was known as 

Bengal wound,” because it was “ rolled 
in the rude and artless manner imme- 
monally practised by the natives of 
that country ” (Milbum, in Watt, 
Econ, Dzct VI pt 3, 186 ) See 
NED for examples of the use of the 
word as late as Lord Macaulay.] 

1696 — '^Tis granted that Bengals and 
stain'd Calliooes, and other Mast InAia 
Goods, do hinder the Consumption of Kor- 
wieh stuffs , . ” — Davmant, An Essay <m 
the East India Trade, 31. 

BENGALA, s This is or was also 
applied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
earned in the army by sergeants, &c. 
(Bluteau), 

BENGALEE, n.p. A native of 
Bengal [BabooJ. In the following 


early occurrence in Portuguese, Bengala 
is used . 

1562 — In the defence of the bridge died 
three of the King’s captains and Tiiam 
Bandam, to whoso charge it was committed, 
a Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather 
than a soldier (cavalheiro).” — Batros, II , 

VI 111. 

[1610.— * ‘ Bangasalys ” Soo quottition 

from Teixeira under BANK8HALL J 

A not© to the Bet) Mutaghenn quotes 
a Hindustani proverb Bang&U Jang<m, 
Eashml 7 i heplil, i e ‘The Bong?iloe is over 
an entangler, the Cashmooreo without 
religion ’ 

[In modern Anglo-Indian parlance 
the title IS often ai>plied in provinces 
other than Bengal to otliccrs troin K. 
India The following from Madras is 
a curious early instance of the .saiuc use 
of the word . — 

[1699.— “ Two Bengalles here t>f Council." 
-^Hedges, Diatg, Hak. Soc ii. cclxvii.] 

BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An cni- 
thet applied by the denizciiH of the 
other Presidencies, in fa(*ctiouH dis- 
paragement to Madras. At Madras 
itself “all Carnatic fashion” is an 
habitual expression ainong^ older 
English-spefikmg natives, wliich ap- 
pears to convey a similar idtui* 
(See MADRAS, MULL.) 

I860 — . to yc Ixindo of Ht Thomd. 
It ys ane darke Londo, A thor ciwellen yo 
CimmerianH whereof npekoth 
Poeta in hys (S)b;ig35drta A to thyii the! 

olepon 3pr SBItnnhteb 

— FragnimU of *SV/* J . Maundn^e,Jrum « Af aV# 
lately discovers* 

BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, A 

kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of the Styrax hmzoin, Dryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an undeterminod 
species in Siam. It gtit from the 
Arab traders the name IvMn^JilitA, 

‘ Java Frankincense,’ corrupted in the 
Middle Ages into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article — 
lo bmgioi, whence hengim, hemotn, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
correctly by De Ort^ and by Valenty n, 
and su^ested by Barbosa in the <£Uota* 
tion below. Spanish forms are 
menjm; Modern Port, be^oim, bs^mm; 
Ital. helmino, &c. The terms 
Jaw% were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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Sumatra) and tlieii products (See 
Marco Polo^ ii 266 , [^L%nschot6n^ Hak 
Soc 11 96] and tlie first •quotation 
here ) 

c 1350 — ** After a voyage of 26 days 
we arrived at the Island of Jawa (here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to the Jdio% 
incense (al-lubS,n al-Jawl) ” — Ibn Batuta, 

IV 228 

1461 — ‘y-Iave these things that I have 
written to thee next thy heart, and God 
grant that we may be always at peace The 
presents (herewith) Benzol, rotoh 30. Leg- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. Due paja di tapeti ” 
— Letter from the Soldau of Emfpt to the 
Doge Pasquale Malipiero, in the Lives of the 
Doges, Muratori^ R& um Italicaritoti Scripto'i cs, 
xxn. col. 1170. 

1498. — . . is from Oaleout 60 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see SABNAD) 
. . in this land there is much beijoim, 

which costs ill cruzados the farcuzcdla^ ana 
much which costs xxv cruzados the 

farazalla ” (see FRAZALA).— Rotexro da 
Viagem de V da Qama^ 109-110 

1616 — “Benjuy, each farazola lx, and the 
very good Ixx fanams ” — Barhosa (Tariff of 
Prices at Calicut), 222. 

,, “Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 
which the Moors call luban^avi,** — Ihtd 188 

1589 — **Cinco quintals de beijoim de 
bomnas — B%7Uo, cap xiii 

1563 — “And all these species of benjuy the 
inhabitiints of the country call 
but the Moors call them louan jaoy, % e 
‘incense of Java* . for the Arabs call 
incense louan — Garcmt f 29?? 

1684 — “ Belzuinum mandolalo* from Sian 
and Baros. Belzuinum, burned, from Bon- 
nia ” (Borneo ?) — Barret^ in Half, ii 413 

1612. — “Beniamin, the pund iiu ” — 
Rates and Valuatioun of Meic)mmd\m (Scot- 
lai^)^ pub. by the Treasury, JBdin. 1867, 

BENITA, np. This word, Malay 
hanuwa^ [m standard Malay, according 
to Mr. Skeat, hermwa or henv,a\ 
properly means ‘land, country,’ ana 
the Malays use orang-hanuwa in the 
sense of aborigines, applying it to the 
wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula 
Hence “Benuas” has been used by 
Europeans as a proper name of those 
tribes. — See Orcmfmd^ Diet. Ind. Arch 
sub voce. 

1618. — “The natives of the interior of 
Viontana (XXjong-tana, q. v.) are properly 
those Bannas, nlaok anthropophagi, ana 
hairy, like satyrs .” — Godinho de 20. 

^ On de bon^uotf of flowers ”), see IH 

Ortat ff. 28, 8(1 81. And on de ame^f^dootda 

or mandolalo (incmdolado f “ of almoiid *') id. 80». 

t Kamaikkn or Komiiim in Malay £»id 


BERBERYN, BARBERinST, np 

Otherwise called Beruwakt, a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Ceylon, 
about 35 m. south of Columbo. 

c 1350 — “ Thus, led by the Divme mecrcy, 
on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Gross, we found ourselves brought safely 
into port in a harbour of Seyllan, called 
Pervilis, over against Paradise ” — Marz^ 
gziolhf in Qathay^ ii 357. 

c. 1618 — “ At the same time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modeliar [Modelliar] and all hxs 
kinsfolk ” — Bocarro^ Becada^ 713 

1780 — “Barbanen Island.” — Bvmz^ Nm 
DvreUori/y 5th ed, 77. 

1836 — “Berbexyn Island . . There is 
said to be an anchorage north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and a small bay further in . . , 
where small craft may anchor ” — Borsburgh^ 
5th ed 551 

[1859 — Temient in his map {GeyloTi^ 3rd 
ed.) gives Barberyn, Barbery, Barberry.] 

BERIBERI, s An acute disease, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 
dropsical symptoms, as well as paralytic 
wealcness and numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing 
In cases where debility, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspnoea are extremely 
severe, the patient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Europeans 
died of it 

The word has been alleged to be 
Singhalese her% [the Mad Ammn, Mem., 
Gloss, s V gives har%bar%\ ‘debility.’ 
This kind of reduplication is really a 
common Singhalese practice It is also 
sometimes alleged to be a W. Indian 
Negro term ; and other worthless 
guesses have been made at its origin. 
The Singhalese origin is on the whole 
most probable [and is accepted by 
the KEJ)\ In the quotations from 
Bontius ana Bluteau, the disease de- 
scribed seems to be that formerly known 
as Barbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these diseases as qiate dJsh 
tinot, but Sir Joseph Fayrer, who Jam 
paid attention to herib&n, and wrifetoi 
upon it (see PractiPmmi ^asanary 
1877), regards Barbiers as 
form of and Dr- I^^dewiifes, 

quoted below, says brienj^ tMt ‘Hhe 
Barbiers of some French ’smt^rs is in- 
contestesbly the same disease^^’ (On this 
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it IS necessary to remark that the xise 
of the term Barhiers is hy no means 
confined to French writers, as a glance 
at the quotations tinder that word will 
show) The disease prevails endeniically 
in Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in 
the coast-tracts, and up to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands, at 
least so far as New Guinea, and al^o 
Japan, where it 'is known as hakM' 
[see Ghamherlmn^ Th%ngs Japanese, 3rd 
ed p, 238 seqg] It is very prevalent 
in certain Madras Jails The name has 
heconie somewhat old-fashioned, but it 
has recurred of late years, especially 
in hospital reports from Madras and 
Burma It is frequently epidemic, 
and some of the Dutch physicians re- 

f ird it as infectious. See a panqihlet, 
eri-Beri door J A Lodevnjks, ond- 
oMcter van Gezondhett 6 ?^ het Ned. In- 
^che Leger, Harderwi]k, 1882 In 
this pamphlet it is stated that in 1879 
the total number, of hen-hen patients 
in the military hospitals of Nether- 
lands-India, amounted to 9873, and 
the deaths among these to 1682 In 
the great military hospitals at Achin 
there died of hen-hen between let 
November 1879, and Ist April 1880, 
574 persons, of whom the great majority 
were dwangarheiders, i e, * forced 
labourers’ These statistics show the 
extraordinary prevalence and fatality 
of the ^ disease in the Archipelago. 
Dutch literature on the subject is con- 
siderable 

Sir Geor^ Bird wood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed hen-hen of extraordinary 
virulence, especially among the East 
African stokers on board the steamers. 
The sufferers became dropsically dis- 
teinded to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours 

In the second quotation scv/rvy is evi- 
dently meant. This seems mucn allied 
by causes to heriberi though different 
in character. 

E 1568. — **Our people sickened of a disease 
ed b^rbere, the belly and legs swell, 
and in a few days they die, as there dS^ 
or twelve a day.'’--Oc»t<to, viii. 

c. 1810 — ‘*Ce ne fut pas tout, oar I'eus 
enxaor ceste fasoheuse xnatadie de lowende que 
Pi^ugais appellent autrement berber 
et les Hollandais scwhuU^* — Mocq^iet, ^1. 

1018— And under the orders of the 
^id General Andrd Furtado do Mendoca, 
the discoverer departed to the court of Ooa, 


being ill with the malady of the berabere, 
in order to get himself treated *’ — C^odui/w 
de Eredta, i 58 

1631 — . . Constat froquonti illoium 
usu, praeaertira liquoris 'tfxguie) dicti, non 
solum diarrhaeas . sod et paralysin 
Benben dictarn hinc natam o*wo ” — Jtrr. 
Boivtu, Dial IV See also Lib ii. cap in,, 
and Lib ni. p. 40. 

16.59 — There is also another sichness 
which jirevails in Banda and Coylon, and 
is called Barben , it does not vox tho 
natives so much as foreigners ” — 37 

1682 — ‘‘The Indian and Portuguese 
women draw from tho green flowers and 
cloves, by moans of firing with a still, a 
water or spirit of marvellouM sweet smell 
. . especially is it 'good against a certain 
kind of paralysis called Berebery ” — Niruht*f\ 
Zee eji Luxit-xteize, n 33. 

1685 — “Tho Portugiioso in tho Island 
suffer from another sickness wdiieli tho 
natives call bdzi-b^ri ** — f. 55, 

1720, — “Berebere (temio da India). 
Huma ParafgHHi basbirdo, on eiittiriKsec- 
mento, com quo fica o eor|H) c‘c«nf» hdhido.” 
— Blutmit, J>txt H V. 

1809. — “A complaint, a.s far us I have 
learnt, peculiar U) tho island (Coylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fact a dropsy that 
frecruontJy destroys in a few days.’^*— 
Va/enittt, i. 318 

1835 —(On the Maldives) “ . . . tho 
crew of the vessels during the survey , . , 
suffered mostly from tw<» diseases ; tho 
Ben-beri which attacked tho Indians <jn!y, 
and generally proved fatal.” - IV/wy «>#</ 
Christopher, in TV Ro, < feoff. Snr., vol, i, 

1837. — “ Empyroumatio oil called iftrom 
mgrum, from the seeds of OelnsU^HM naUim 
{Malhnxguee) dosenbed in Mr. Ma!«3olm»an*s 
able pnae Essay on the Hist, and K’reatment 
of Beriberi . . the most efhoacious 

remedy in that intractable complaint.”— 
Mox/te on Hindu. Medicine, 46. 

1880.— “A malady much dreaded by the 
Japanese, called Kxdshi. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. It is ooneidered to lie 
the same disease at idhat which, under the 
name of BeriberL makes such havoc at 
^mes on crowded jails and barracks.”— Af/ar 
Bird's Japxm, i. 2s8, 

1862.— ^^Berbd, a disease which oonidsts 
in great swelling of* the abdomen.”— Bfw* 
mmJtnU, VemJMm, s« v, 

1885.— “Dr, Wallace Taylor, of Oeaka, 
Japan, reports impmtant discoveries re- 
the <^dgin of the disoiute known 
as besci^Sri. Ho has traced it to a micro* 
soapiceww largely developed in Hoe. He has 
dnafiy detected the same organism in the 
ea^ of oertein alluvial and damp localities.” 
— St, James's Gasstte, Aug. 9th. 

Also see 3Jeport on Prison Admin, in 3^. 
Burma, for 1878, p. 26. 

BBUtirii, B. This woipd is a 

very ancient importatiiwai horn Itidia to 
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the West, it ha\ing been supposed that 
its oiigm was the Skt vaidurya, Piak 
velur%ya^ whence [Malay 'baMur% and 
hi(hir'i\ P h%Uau7^ and Gieek ^r^pvWos 
Bochait points out the probable 
identity of the two last words by the 
tiansposition of I and r Another tians- 
position appears to have given Ptolemy 
Ins 'Opovdia bpTj (for the Western 
Ghats), repiesenting probably the 
native Vmdurya mountains In 
E/ekiel vvvii 13, the Sept has 
^nrjpiOWiov, wheie the Hebrew now has 
tmshWi^ [another word with probably 
the same meaning being shohsm (see 
Piofessor Bidgeway in Encyol B^hl 
s V Beryiy] Professor Mav Muller 
has treated of the possible relation 
between ^avMrya and mdala^ cat/ 
^nd in connection with this observes 
that “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the 
•chapter of accidents is sometimes 
larger than we suppose ” — (Ind%a^ What 
can Teach p 267) This is a 

lesson which many articles in oui 
book suggest , and in dealing with 
the same words, it may be indicated 
that the lesemblance between the 
Gieek athovpos, HlauTy a common H 
woid for a cat, and the P Inllaur, 
^beryl,^ are at least additional illustia- 
tions of the remark quoted 

c AD 70 — “Beryls from India 

they come as from their native place, for 
seldom are they to bo found elsewhere 
Those are beat accounted of which carne a 
^^ea- water greene ” — P/iny, Bk XXXVII 
cap 20 (in P BoUandy ii 613} 

c 150 — ^^IlvvvdTa iy § ^T^pvWos — 
Piote'myy 1 vii 

BETEL, s The leaf of the L'l'per 
hetely L , chewed with the dried areca- 
nut (which 18 thence improperly called 
heteUnuty a mistake as old as Fryer — 
1673, — see p 40), chunam, etc, by 
the natives of India and the Indo- 
<Jhinese countries The word is 
Malay al vetHlay % e veru + simple 

or mere leaf/ and comes to us through 
the Port hetre and heUe Pawn (q v ) 
is the term more generally used by 
modern Anglo-Indians In former 
times the heteUleaf was in S India 
the subject of a monopoly of the 
E I Co i 

1298 — “All the people of this city (Gael) \ 
well as of the rest of India, nave a | 
-cuartjom of perpetually keeping in the inonadlh 
^ oertain leaf called Temhul the lords 


and gentlefolks and the King have thetse 
leaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also mi-vt with quick- 
lime ” — Mai to Poloy 11 358 See also 

A-hdunaz^aLy in Ind'iavih Ey Cent , p 32 
1498 — In Vasco da Gama’s JRoteno, p 59, 
the word used is atomhoi, ^ e at tamhUl 
(Arab ) from the Skt tamlmla See also 
AcoUay p 139 [See TEMBOOL ] 

1510 — “This betel resembles the leaves 
of ■‘the sour orange, and they are constantly 
eating it Vai tliemay p 144 

1516 —“We call this betel Indian leaf ” * 
— BaihosUy 73 

[1521 — ‘ Bettre (or vettele) ” See under 
ARECA] 

1562 — “ at one side of the bed 

stood a man who held in his 

hand a gold plate with leaves of betelle 
” — JDe BarroSy Dec I hv i\ cap viii 

1563 — “We call it taetre, because the 
first land known by the Portuguese was 
Malabai, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in Portugal they -used to speak of their 
coming not to Indxay but to Calecut 
insomuch that in all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre ” — Gaioiay f Z7g 

1582 — The transl of Castaneda by X L 
has betele (f 35), and also "Vitele (f 44) 

1585 — A King’s letter grants the revenue 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of Goa — In A) ch Poit Oi , fasc 3, p 38 
1615 — “He sent for Coco-Kuts to give 
the Company, himself e chewing Bittle and 
lime of Oyster shels, with a Kernell of Kut 
called All acta, like an Akorne, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheume, cooles the head, 
strengthens the teeth, & is all their 
Phisicke ” — T Roe, in PwchohyX 637, 
[with some tnfiing variations in Eo6te> *s ed 
(Hak Soc ) 1 19] 

1623 — “Celebratur in universo onento 
radix quaedam vocata Betel, quam Indi et 
roliqui in ore habere et mandere oonaueve- 
runt, atque ex e&. mansione mire recreantur, 
et ad labores tolerandos, et ad languores 
discutiendos videtur autem esse 

ex narcoticis, quia magnopere denigrat 
dentes ” — Bouton, Jffzstona V^tae et MofrUs, 
ed Amst 1673, p 97 
1672 — “They pass the greater part of the 
day in indolence, occupied only with talk, 
and ohe'Wing Betel and Areca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
s-fcained ” — P du Vvfucmzo Mar%a, 232 
1677 — The Court of the B I Oo in <a 
latter to Ft St George, Deo 1% 
^prove of allowing '^Valentine ISTunse 2P 
I^pees a month for diet, 7 Be tfbr 
rent, 2 for a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 fd)!? 
a Porter, which is a most extravagaat rate^ 
which "we fifliall not allow hmn or aoBiy <d|ier ** 
— Bates amd Boots , No i p. 2L 
1727— “I presen^Jcd the Qilikeoar 


* ^alMm ^ 


Jwws»-ever, 
1 (see 
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waited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) 
with 5 zequeens for a feast of bettle to him 
and his companions,*’ — A^ i. 306. 

BETTEKLA, BEATELLE, &c., s 
The name of a kind of nuislin con- 
stantly mentioned in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This seems to be a 
Sp, and Port, word heaUlla or heatilha^ 
for ‘a veil,^ derived, according .to 
Gobarruvias, from “ certain I^atas^ who 
invented or used the like.” Beata is 
a reUg%exise. [“ The Betilla is a certain 
kind of white E I. chintz made at 
Masnlipatam, and known under the 
name of Organdz ” — Mad Admtn Man 
Gloss. ’p 233] 

[1566. — A score Byatilhas, which were 
worth 200 pardaos ” — Correa^ m. 479.] 

1572.— 

“ Vestida hnma camisa preciosa 

Trazida de delgada beatilha, 

Que o eorpo crystallino deixa ver-se , 

Que tanto hem nSio he para esconder-se.” 

GamSeSy vi. 21 . 

1598 — “ . . this linnen is of divers 
sorts, and is called Serampuras, Cassas, 
Comsaa, BeattiUias, Satopassas, and a 
thousand such names ” — Linschot&n^ 28 , 
[Hak. Soc. 1 95 , and cf. i. 56] 

1685. — To servants, 3 pieces beteelaes.” 
— In Wheeler^ i 149. 

1727 — ‘‘Before Aurungzeh conquered 
Viatajpore, this country (Sundah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India,” 
— A Bam%lU>n, i 264. 

[1788 — “There are various kinds of 
muslins brought from the East Indies, 
chiefly from Bengal Betelles, &o ” — 
QKambeis" CgcL^ quoted in 3 aer. Jyotes Q. 
iv. 88] 

BBWAUEIS, adj P— H. he-wdris^ 
‘without heir’ Unclaimed, without 
heir or owner 

BEYPOOB, n p Properly V&ppUr^ 
or BepjpUry [derived from Malay^l. 

‘ deposit,’ wr, ‘ village,’ a place 
formed by the receding of the sea, 
which has been turned into the Skt. 
form Vagupura, ‘ the town of the 
Wind-god’], The terminal town of 
the Madras Bailway on the Malabar 
coast. It stands north of the river ; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S. of the river — (see GHALIA). Tippoo 
Sahib tried to make a great port of 
Beypoor, and to call it ^Itanpatnam, 
[It IS one of the many places which 
nave been snggested as the site of Ophir 
{Logan, Malabar, i. 246), and is probably 
the Bellvporto of Tavernier, “where 


there was a foi't which the Dutch had 
made with palms ” (ed. Ball, i. 235).} 

1572 — 

“ Chamar4 o Samorim mais gonto nova ; 

Virao Bois do Bipur, o do Taiior . 

Gawffn, X. 11, 

1727. — “About two Leaguos to tho South- 
ward of GaJecut, is a fino Kivor called Bay- 
pore, capable to recoivo ships of 3 or 400 
Tuns.” — A. Bmiiiltini, i. 322. 

BEZOAB, s. This word belongs, 
not to the A -Indi<iu colhxpual, but to 
the language of old orit*nt«il trade and 
mate'i'%a medtoa The \vonl is a eor- 
ruptioii of the P name of tlie thing, 
^dzahr, ‘pellens veiienuin,* or pdzahr 
The first mrm is given hy Meninski m 
the etymology of the *word, and this is 
accepted hy Littre [and t»he E.E />.]. 
The quotations of Littre from Ambrose 
Pard show that the word wm used 
generically for ‘an antidote,’ and lu 
this sense it is use<l liabitually hy Avi- 
cenna. No doubt the term came to u.% 
with so many others, from Arah medical 
writers, so much studied in the Muidle 
Ages, and this accounts for the ?>, m 
Arabic htis no p, and writi‘^4 
But its usual application was, an<! is, 
limited to certain hapl concretions 
found m the bodies of animals, to which 
antidotal virtues were^ asenhed, and 
especially to one obtained frtnn the 
stomach of a wild ^lat in the Persian 
province of Lar. Of this ammal and 
the hezoar an account is given in 
Kaempfer’s ATnomitatss Exotime, pp. 
398 segg. The B&zoar was sometimes 
called Snake-^Stone, and eri'oneonaly 
supposed to he founrl in tho head of 
a snake. It may have been called so 
really because, as I bn l^ithar states, 
such a stone was laid upon the bite <if 
a venomous creature (and was laslieved) 
to extract the poison* Moodeen Bherifi^ 
in his Suppt. to the Indian Pharma- 
copcGia, says there are various Imoats 
in use (m native maJt. msd.), distin- 

f uished according to the animal pra- 
ncing them, as a goat-, camel-, fish-, 
and snake-5sj»oar / the last quite distinct 
from Snake-^Btone (q*v*>, 

[A false Bezoar stone gave occasion 
for the establisliment of one of Uie 
great distinctions in our Oommon Law, 
VIZ. between actions founded upon con- 
tract, and those founded upon wrongs : 
Oh€mdelor v* Lopm was decided in l804 
Reported in 2* Ooifca and in 
Leading Oases). The h^-note runs— 
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“ The defendant sold to the plaintiff a 
stone, which he affirmed to be a Bezoar 
stone, blit which proved not ^o be so 
Ko action lies against him, unless he 
either knew that it was not a Bezoar 
stone, or warranted it to be a Bezoar 
stone ” (quoted bjr Gray^ Pyrard de 
Laval^ Hak Soc ii. 484) ] 

1516 — Barbosa writes pajar 

[1528 — “Near this city (Lara) in a small 
mountain are bred some animals of the 
size of a buck, in whoso stomach grows a 
stone they call bazar** — Ten7eiio, ch m 
P 14] 

[1554 — Castanheda (I ch 46) calls the 
animal whence bezoar comes bagofdaf, which 
he considers an Indian word ] 

c 1580. — “ . adeo ut ex soils Bezahar 
nonnulla vasa conflata videnm, maxime apud 
eos qui a venenis sibi cavere student**’ — 
Ptosper A^pimiSy Pt. i p 66 

1599 — “Body o’ me, a shrewd mischance. 
Why, had you no unicorn’s horn, nor 
bezoar’s stone about you, ha ” — B. Jonsonv, 
Every Man out of h%s Mv/tnoiir, Act v sc. 4. 

[ ,, “ Bezar sive bazar ” ; see quotation 

under HACE] 

1606 — The King of Bantam sends K. 
James I “two beasar stones ” — Saznshury, 

1 143 

1610 — “ The Persian calls it, par excellence^ 
Pazahar, which is as much as to say * anti- 
dote ’ or more strictly * remedy of poison or 
venom,* from Zakar, which is the general 
name of any ijoison, and pd, ^ remedy * , and 
as the Arabic lacks the letter p, they re- 
place it by 6, or f, and so they say, instead 
of Pdzaluir, Bdzahar, and we with a little 
additional corruption Bezar ” — P. Teixeira, 
lielacmiies, p. 167- 

1613 — , . . elks, and great snakes, 
and apes of bazar stone, and every kind of 
game birds ” — Qodii^ho de Eredia, l0?> 

1617 — . late at night I drunke a 
little bezas stone, which gave me much 
paino most parte of night, as though 100 
Wormos had byn knawing at my hart , 
yet it gave me ease afterward ” — Ooch$*s 
IHwnt, 1. 801 : [in i, 154 he speaks of “ beza 
stone ”]. 

1684. — Bontms claims the etymology just 
quoted from Teixeira, erroneously, as his 
own. — Lib. IV. p* 47. 

1673. — “The Persians then call this stone 
Pazahar, being a compound of Pa and Za- 
hm, the fix«t of which is aaamsi, and the 
other IS Poyson.** — Fryer, 288. 

,, “ The Monkey Bezoars which are long, 

are the best. . . — PM, 212. 

1711. — this animal (Hog-deer of 
Sumatra, apparently a sort of ohevrotain or 
Tragulue) is found the bitter Bezoar, called 
Pearadi Poroo Siacca, valued at ten times 
its Weight in Gold.” — Lockyer, 49. 

1826. — “What is spikenard? what is 
rmmialt what is pahz^? oomps^ed even 


to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash — Boon 
Baha, ed, 1835, p 148. 

BHAT, s. H. &c hluZt (Skt hhatta, 
a title of respect, probably connected 
with. hhoArtm,, ‘ a supporter or master ^), 
a man of a tribe of mixed descent, 
whose members are professed genealo- 
gists and poets , a bard These men 
in* Rajputana and Guzerat had also 
exti'aoidiitary privileges as the guar- 
antors of travellers, whom they accom- 
panied, against attack and robbery. See 
an account of them in Forheds Eds 
Mdld, I IX &c , reprint 658 segg j [for 
Bengal, B%sley, Tr^es db Gmtes, i. 101 
seqq ; for the N W P , OrooJce, Tr%bes S 
Castes, 11 20 seqq 

[1564 — “Bats,** see quotation under 

RAJPUT] 

c 1665 — “Among the infidel Banyans in 
this country (Q-uzerat) there is a class of 
hierat% known as BSLts. These undertake 
to be guides to traders and other travellers 
. . . when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by Rdshhuts, ^,e Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage them, the Bdi takes out 
his dagger, points it at his own breast, and 
says ‘ I have become surety ^ If aught 
befals the caravan I must kill myself ^ * On 
these words the RSshbuts let the caravan 
pass unharmed.” — Sld^ *Ah, 95. 

0.623, — “Those who perform the office of 
Pnests, whom they call Boti.” — P della 
Valle, Hak Soc i. 80 ] 

1776. — “The Hindoo rajahs and Mahratta 
chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
family, who attends them on public occa- 
sions sounds their praise, and pro- 
claims their titles in hyperbolical and figu- 
rative language . . many of them have 
another mode of living , they offer them- 
selves as security to the different govern- 
ments for payment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of the Zemindars, 
patels, and public farmers , they also be- 
come guarantees for treaties between native 
pnnoes, and the performance of bonds 
individuals.” — Forces, Or. Mem, ii. 89 , [2na 
ed. 1 377 ; also see n 258]. See TRAGA. 

1810. — “India, like the nations of Europe^ 
had its minstrels and poets, concerning whom 
there is the following tradition At the mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvatty, the immortals, 
having exhausted all the amus^ents then 
known, wished for something new, when 
Siva, wiping the drops of sweat from hie 
brow, shook them to earth, upon which 
Bawta, or Bards, immediately sprang up.” 
— Maria Graham, 169, 

1828. — “A * Bbat ’ or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity,” — BCeher, ed 1844, li. 63. 

BHBBL, n.p. Skt. JShlUm/ H. BUL 
Tbe name of a race Miabitiug tfia hills, 
forests of th^ ViitdlLya, MiarXwa, and 
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ot the N.-Western Deecan, and believed 
to have been the aboiigmes of Rtljpu- 
tfina , some have supposed them to be 
the ^uXXZra* of Ptolemy. They are 
<*losely allied to the Coolies (<1 v ) of 
Ouzerat, and are believed to belong to 
the Kolanan division of Indian abori- 
gines But no distinct Bhil language 
survives 

• 

1786. — “A most mfornal ycjjl suddenly 
issued from the deep ravines Our guides 
informed us that this was the noise always 
made by the Bheels provious to an attack/’ 
— Borhes, Or Meai^ in. 480. 

1825 — All the Bheels whom wo saw to- 
day were small, slender men, less broad- 
shouldered . , . and with faces less Celtic 
than the Puharees of the Kajmahal . . 
Two of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows. ” — 
Jleher, ed 1844, 11 . 75. 

BHEEL, s A word used 111 Bengal 
— bhtl . a marsh or lagoon , same as 
Jeel (q. V ) 

[I860 — “ The natives distinguish a lake so 
formed by a change in a river’s course 
from one of usual origin or shape by calling 
the former a hotter — whilst the latter is termed 
a Bheel ” — Grant, Jiiiraf Lij-e %n, Jiengaf, 36.] 

1879. — Below Shouy-doung there used 
to be a big bheel, wherein 1 have shot a 
few duck, teal, and snipe ’* — Pofhl, Bp07t 
Bumiah, 1 26 

BHEESTY, s The universal word 
m the Anglo-Indian households of 
N India for the domestic ^corre- 
eponding to the Bakha of Egypt) who 
supplies the family with water, carry- 
ing it in a mussuck, (q v ), or goatskin, 
slung on his back The word is P- 
a person of hifmht or paradise, 
though the application ^pears to be 

f eouliar to Hindustan We have not 
een able to trace the history of this 
%erm, which does not apparently occur 
in the even in the curious account 
of the way in which water was cooled 
and sui^lied in the Court of Akbar 
(Bloch/rmmn, tr, 1 . 55 seqq.), or in the 
old travellers, and is not given in 
Menwaskx^ lexicon. Vullers gives it 
only as from. Shakespear’s Hindustani 
Diet. [The trade must he of ancient 
origin m India^ as the leather hag 
as mentioned in the Veda and Maim 
(JV^Uon^ Veda, n 28 } Institutes, 
11 ) Hence Col Temple (Ind Ant, 

XI. 117) suggests that the word is 
Indian, and connects it with the 
gkt. msh, Ho sprinkle.'] It is one 
^the fine titles which Indian servants 


rgoice to bestow on one anotlun*, like 
Mehtar, Khaltfa, <&c. The tit le in this 
case has* some lustification No elaas 
of men (as all Angle )-IndmuH will 
agi*ee) is so diligent, so fait.hiul, so 
unobtrusive, and uue{>niphuuing as 
that of the hihishfis. And often in 
battle they have shown tlieir <‘ouiiige 
and fidelity in sup]>lynig waU*r to 
the wounded in face of much ]>ersonal 
danger. 

[c. 1660. — “Kvon the nionials and earnorw 
of water belonging to that nation (the 
Pathans) are high-Hpinted an«l war-hko.*’ 
— Bernier, od Oonstahh, 207.] 

1773. — ^^Bheestee, Watormnn” (otAi,) — 
Fergnsmn, J)itt of the hnngmige, 

&c 

1781. — “1 have the happinoMs inform 

you of the fall of Bijah (birh on the 9th 
inst with the Iohh of cmly 1 1 beasty, 

and a cowsy Cossid) Killed . * better 
m India Gasefte of Nov, 24th 

1782. — (Table of Wages in (^dcutta), 

Conbuminah . . 10 Us. 

Kistmutdar . , , 6 ,, 

Beasty . . . . 5 

I mint Gazette, Oct 12, 

Five Rupees continued to be the Hbtndard 
wage of a mVuWAifi for full 80 years after the 
date given. 

1810.—**. . . If ho carriort the water 
himself in the skin of a pre{»aml for 

that purpose, he thou receivoH the designa- 
tion of Bheesty.* — Wltliamsim, r 4/. i, 

1829. — ** Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has nuHtaken your 
boot for the gtJglet m which you cairry 
your water on the lino of mareft/*— 
Miseries, in Min Bhtpp, if. 149. N.B.— 

never know a drunken bheestg* 

1878.— ** Hero comes a Heal cairryiug a 
porpoise on its back. No I it is only *ntr 
mend the bheesty /' — In tag Indian Gm*den, 

[1898 

** Of all them blaok-faoed crew, 

The hneat man 1 knew 

Was our regimental bhiati, Oanga Din/* 
iC. Kipling, Bartujck^room Batljods, 

p. 28.] 

BHXKTY^ s. The usual Calcutta 
na me for the fish Lakes caksarifsT. Bee 

OOOKOT, 

[BHOOBA, s. H. Mahr. hhus, bhum ; 
the husks and straw of various kinds 
of com, beaten up into chaff by the 
feet of the oxen on the threshing- 
floor; used as tlie eommon. food of 
cattle all over India, 

[1829.— ** Every commune Is surrounded 
ydth a ^roumvallation of tfeome . . . and 
the sta<^ of bhomi^ or ^chalf/ whkdi are 
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placed at intervals, give it the appearance 
of a respectable fortification. These hhoos 
stacks are erected to provide provender for 
the cattle in scanty rainy seasons *’ — Tod^ 
Annuls Calcutta reprint, i 737 ] 

[BHOOT, s H &c , hhuta^ Skt 
hliuta^ ‘formed, existent,* the common 
term for the mnltitudinons ghosts and 
demons of various kinds by whom 
the Indian peasant is so constantly 
beset ] 

[1623 •—“All confessing that it was Buto, 
the Devil ” — /•'. della Valle^ Hak. Soo 
11. 341 ] 

[1826 — “The sepoys started up, and cried 
‘B,hooh, b,7iooh, atnj ant/ * This cry of *a 
ghost* reached the ears of the officer, who 
bid his men fire into the tree, and that would 
bring him down, if there.’* — Panditrang Hors 
od. 1873, 1 107] 

BHOUNSLA, n p Properly Bhos- 
lah or Bhonslah^ the surname of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta empire 
It was also the surname of Parsoji 
and Raghuji, the founders of the 
Mahratta dynasty ot Berai, though 
not of the same family as Sivaji 

1673 — “Seva Gi, derived from an An- 
cient Line of Rajahs, of the Cast of the 
Boimceloes, a Warlike and Active Off- 
spring ’* — -F/ yer, 171 

c. 1730 — “At this time two 2*^igana,s 
named Pdna and Sitpa, became the jagir of 
Sithit Bhoslah Sfvajl became the manager 
. . He wixs distinguished in his tnbe for 
courage and intelligenoe ; and for craft and 
trickery ho was reckoned a sharp son of the 
devil.** — Khan, in MUwt, vii. 267. I 

1780. — “Ttwas at first a particular tnbe 
governed by the family of Bhosselah, 
which has since lost the sovereignty **^ — 
Mutcuiheinn, in. 214 

1782.—“ , . le Bonzolo, los Marates, 

ot los Mtjgols.** — Sonnerat, i, 60. 

BHYACHARBA, H. BhliaydcMra. 
This is a term applied to settlements 
made with the village as a community, 
the several claims and liabilities being 
regulated by established customs, or 
special traditional rights Wilson 
niteri)rets it as “fraternal establish- 
ments.” [This hardly explains the 
tenure, at least as found in the K.W.P., 
and it would be difficult to do so 
without much detail In its perhaps 
most common form each man’s holding 
IS the measure of his interest m the 
estate, irrespective of the share to 
which he may be entitled by ancestral 
ngM.] 


BIOHANA, s Bedding of any 
kind H hiclifiidna. 

1689 — “The Heat of the Day is spent in, 
Rest and Sleeping . . sometimes upon 
Cotts, and sometimes upon Bechazu^s, 
which are thick Quilts ” — 0-vington, 313. 

BIDREE, BIDBY, s H B^dr^, 
the^ name applied to a kind of orna- 
mental metal-work, made in the 
Deccan, aiiH deriving its name from 
the city of Bidar (or Bedar), which 
was the chief place of manufacture 
The work was, amongst natives, chiefly 
applied to hooka^ells, rose-water 
bottles and the like The term has 
acquired vogue in England of late 
amongst amateurs of “ art manu- 
facture” The ground of the work 
IS pewter allojred with one-fourth 
copper this is inlaid (or damascened) 
with patterns in silver , and then the 
ewter ground is blackened A short 
esoription of the manufacture is given 
by Dr, G Smith in the Madras L%t 
Soc Journ, NS i. 81-84, [by Sir 
G Birdwood, Indmt. Arts, 163 seqg j 
Jowm Ind Art, i. 41 sega"] The ware 
was first desorbed by B. Heyne in 1813 

BILABUNDY, s H UlalandJ 
An acconnt of tlie revenue settlement 
of a district, specifying the name of 
each mahal (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent (Wilson) 
In the N W.P it usually means an 
arrangement for securing the payment 
of revenue (Mlhot) 0 r Brown says, 
quoting Raikes (p 109), that the word 
IS bila^wndl, ‘hole-stopping,’ vus stop- 
ping those vents through which the 
com of the proprietor might ooze 
out This, however, looks very like 
a ‘ striving after meaning,’ and Wilson’s 
suggestion that it is a corruption of 
hehrl-hand^, from hekrl, ‘a share,’ ‘a 
quota,’ is probably right. 

[1868. — “This transfer of responsibihty,, 
from the landholder to his tenants, is oall^ 
*‘Jti7nog Lagdna,^ or transfer The 

assembly of the tenants, for the purpose <3if 
such adjustment, is called mngm' ^ 

linking together The adiustment thus 
is called the hlXabundee.’^ — ISle&tmn, 
through Oudh, i. 208.] 

BIIiAYUT, BIBIiAIT, 

Europe The word is 
WUdyat, ‘a a 

Tstrio^Mfly' used -nim aMKwfic- 
S8 tilie ocranta^y 
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often by this name ; and in India 
again it has come to be employed for 
^distant Europe In Sicily 11 Regno 
IS used for the interior of the island, 
as we use Mofnsszl in India. W^ldyat 
IS the usual form in Bombay, 

BILAYTJTEE PAWNEE, BILA- 
'TEE PANEE The adject hzMyatl 
or mldyaU is applied sxieci^cally to a 
variety of exotic articles, eg. bzldyatl 
baingan (see BRINJATTL), to the tomato, 
and most especially hzldyatl pdni^ 
^European water,’ the usual name for 
soda-water in Anglo-India 

1885 — “ ‘ But look at us English,* I urged, 
^we are ordered thousands of miles away 
from home, and we go without a murmur * 

‘ It IS true, Khitdav)it7idi* Giinga Piirsad, 

‘ but you mJiehn drink English-water (aoda- 
waterh and the strength of it enables you 
to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows * 
His idea (adds Mr Knighton) was that the 
effervescing force of the soda-water, and 
the strength of it which drove out the cork 
so violently, gave strength to the drinker of 
it ’* — Times of hidia Aug 11, 1885 

BILDAB, s H from P hMar, ‘o. 
flpade-wielder,’ an excavator or digging 
labourer Term usual in the Piuilic 
Works Department of Upper India 
for men employed in that way. 

1847.— 

“Ye Lyme is alle onto ’ Ye Masoims 
lounge about© • 

Ye B^dars have alle strucke, and are 
smoaking atte their Eose < 

Ye Bnokes are alle don© ! Ye Kyno are 
Skynne and Bone, 

And y© Threasurour has bolted with xii 
thousand Rupeese ' '* 

Te J}reme of an JSIxectitivf Bngineere. 

BILOOOH, BELOOOH, n.p. The 
name (BaVdch or BzlUcK) applied to the 
race inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S E of Persia, called 
from them BzlUchzetdn ; they were 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843 fProf Max Muller 
(Lectures^ i 97, note) identified the 
name with Skt mUclvcha^ used in the 
sense of the Greek pdppapos for a 

* despised foreigner] 

A B. 643 — “In the year 32 H, *Abdulla 
bin *A’mar bin lElabi* invaded Kirm^n and 
took the capital Kuw4ishfr, so that the aid of 

* the men of Kdj and Bal^ * was solicited in 

vain by the Kinn^Cnis ** — In i. 417. 

c. 1200 — “He gave with him from Kanda- 
hSr and La;r, mighty Baloohis, servants, . • 
with nobles of many castes, horses, elephants, 
linen, carnages, chadraoteers, and ohanota 


Th^ Poem of Ckatid in lad A)}f, i, 

272. 

c. 121ir — “In the dosort of Kh.ibis thorc 
was a body , . of BulucMs who lobbod on 
the highway . . Those people c.uno out 
and earned off all the present'^ ami rarities 
in his possession,*’ — in ICihof^ ii 11)3. 

1556 — “We proceeded to Owadir, a trad- 
ing town. The people hoie aro oullccl 
Baltiij ; their prince was M.ilik ,1 d ihuMln, 
son. of Malik Dinar ” — Stdt *-!//, p 7% 

[c 1590 — “This tract is inhibiUsi by an 
important Baloch tribe called Kdm.ini” — 
trails Ja)}ef, n 337 1 

1613 — The Boloches Jire of M.ihoiuei\s 
Religion. They <leale much in <’aiucls, 
most of themrobhois , , X Whtttmg-- 
ton^ in PiDcfut'^y i 485, 

1648 — “Among the Machum ibsi s u«Nt fi> 
the Rattans are the Blotias of great 
strength ” Wildifat'i]."'-- Van 7*trtsf^ 58. 

1727 — “They wore lodged in a VtnaHtn- 
w>rty, when the Ballowches with 

about 300 to attack them, but they had 
a bravo warm Re( option, and left four 
Score of their Number on tin* 

without the loss of one Uittli Man *’ Am 
Ilamiffoiiy 1. 107 

1813- MidnuH calls them BloachSft (Mr. 
Oo7u 1. 145). 

1844. — “ Officers must not shisd, PeataK'Us ; 
if they do the Belooohes will .she«»t officers 
—at least sf> they have thisviteuiMl, nnd 
M -G, Napier has not the slightest ibsibt 
but that they will keep their wt>rd *rhore 
are no wild poactKiks in HcMiide. tlmy are 
all private property nnd sacrisi luids, anil 
no man has any right wlmtevor to shmit 
them.’* — (Uh (hdet'shy Sh C, AVi/oVr, 

BINKY-NABOB, h. '^rhis title 
occuiH in docuiiuMitw regnrditig IT^iler 
and Tipi)oo, r,y, in Gen. St«»uuH*Htllesp. 
of 8th March 1799: “Mnimmineti 
' Rexy.tt, the Binky Nahnh ” lAIsji see 
Wilkit^ Mymor^ Madraa iH*print, n. 340.] 
It i» iiroperly henkhnav^fh^ from Ganar- 
ese hmikl^ Mire,* and means tlie Uuni- 
mandant of the* Artillery. 

BIBB OF FABABIBE. The name 
given to various hiuiutifnl hirds of the 
family ParadiBndtm^ of which many 
species are now known, inhahiting N. 
Guinea and the smaller iHlnnils arljoiii- 
ing it. The largest species w'as called 
by Liimeeus Parmieam apodt^ in allu- 
sion to the fable that these birds had 
no feet (the dried skins lirouglit for 
sale to. the Moluccas having usually 
none attached to them), 'jnie imme 
Manticode which Buffon adopted for 
these birds occurs in the form Manu* 
codiata in some of the following quota- 
tions. It is a corruption of the Javanese 
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name Mcmuh’^devata, ‘the Bird of the 
Gods,' which our popular tern^ renders 
with sufEicieut accuracy, [The Siamese 
word for ‘ bird,’ according to Mr, Skeat, 
IS noh^ perhaps from manoTc ] 
o 1430 — “In majori Java avis prsecipua 
repentur sine pedibus, instar palumbi, pluma 
levi, cauda dhlonga, semper in arboribus 
qniescens caro non editnr, pellis et cauda 
habentur pretiosiores, qmbus pro ornamento 
capitis utuntur ” — N, OonU^ in Poggzus de 
Vanetate Fortuna^^ hb. iv. 

1552 — “ The Kings of the said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years ago to believe in the 
immortality of souls, taught by no other argu- 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the, ground. And the 
Maohometan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was i 
a native of Paradise, and that Pamdue was 
the place where the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the princes attached 
themselves to the sect of the Machometans, 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls This 
little bird they called by the name of 
codiata • .’‘—Letter of of 

Trarmflvama^ Sec to the Emp Charles V , 
in Ram/iisio^ i f 351v , see also f 352 
c 1524 — “Ho also (the K of Bachian) 

f avo us for the King of Spain two most 
eautiful dead birds These birds are as 
large as thrushes , they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs slender like a writing pen, 
and a span in length , they have no wings, 
but instead of them long feathers of different 
-colours, like plumes , their tail is like that of 
the thrush All the feathers, except those 
of the wings (?)> are of a dark colour ; they 
never fly except when the wind blows They 
told us that these birds come from, the terres- 
trial Paradise, and they call them ^holon 
diyioitai* [burvmg-dewata, same as Javanese 
Manuh-aemita, mpra\ that is, divine birds “ 
— Pigafetta^ Hak. Soo 143. 

1598 — “. . m these Hands (Moluccas) 
onlie IS found the bird, which the Portingales 
call Passaros de Sol, that is Foule of the 
Sunne, the Italians call it Manu codtatas, and 
the Latimsts Paradueas, by us called Para- 
dice birdes, for ye beauty of their feathers 
which passe al other birds * these birds are 
never seene alive, but being dead they are 
found vpon the Hand , they flie, as it is said, 
•alwaies into the Sunne, ana keepe themselues 
continually in the ayre . . . for they haue 
neither feet nor wings, but onely head and 
ibodie, and the most part t^le • . — 

lAnsmotm^ 35 , [Hak. Boc i. 118] 

1572 — 

Olha c4) pelos mares do Onente 
As infinims ilhas espalhadas 

« « # -M' * # * 

Aqui as aureas aves, que nio decern 
Kunoa £ terra, e s6 mortas aparecem/' 

QwmJSsei x* 132. 


Eng- shed by Burton . 

“ Here see o’er oriental seas bespread 
infinite island-groups and alwhere 

strewed ***■«■ 
here dwell the golden fowls, whose home 
is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare ” 

1646 — “ . . . the male and female Manu- 
codiatae, the male having a hollow in the 
back, in winch ‘tis reported the female both 
layes and hatches her eggs ” — Emlyn^s D icm y, 
4th Feb. 

1674.— 

“ The strangest long-wing’d hawk that flies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs ” 

B[%idihas, Pt 11 cant 3, 
1591 — “As for the story of the Manuco- 
dmta or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac- 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to be a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men ” (^ e that it has 
no feet) — Ray^ Wisdom of God Manifested zn 
the Works of the Creation, ed 1692, Pt- ii. 
147. 

1705. — “ The Birds of Paradice are about 
the bigness of a Pidgeon They are of vary- 
ing Colours, and are never found or seen 
alive , neither is it known from whence they 
come , — FunmLmDampier's Voyages, 

111 266-7. 

1868 — “When seen in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of living things,”— 
Wallace, Malay Archip , 7th ed , 464 

BIRDS* NESTS. The famous 
edible nests, formed mucus, by 

certain swiftlets, Gollooaha mdifica, and 
G UncJvi, Both have long been known 
on the eastern coasts of the B of Bengal, 
in the Malay Islands [and, according 
to Mr Skeat in the islands of the In- 
land Sea (TaU Sap) at Singora] The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling the Assam Hills, the 
Western Ghats, &:c , and to breed on 
the islets off Malabar and the Ooncan 

BISGOBRA, a. H. hiskhoprd or 
Jmkhaprd, The name popularly appbed 
to a large lizard alleged, and commonfy 
believed, to be mortally venomous. It 
IS very doubtful whether there is 
real lizard to which this name applies, 
and it may be taken as certain ^1^4 
there is none in India with the 
attributed. It is probable t2hat ^ 
name does cany to many the 
character which the ingeiSilW ^Mthor 
of Tribes But 

the name haamHMa^ m tnlh either 
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St*? m the sense of ‘twioe,’ oi cohra in 16612 — “Est autem Lanjjiir mons 
that of ‘snake’ The tiist element is omnium altisaimuq, ita ut m aummitiito 
no rlonht Kift'h (a ‘T^mc,nn ' nn/1 thp vlatol^os vix roapiraro ol> acna subtiht 

no aouDt Disn, mv) poison, ana tlie q^xoant nequo ob virulentas non 

second is probably khowa, ‘a shell or ixullarum herbarum exbalationes aostivc 
skull [See J JL Kipui'ing^ B&OiSt ctnd tempore, sino manifesto vitao j>oriculo traiiM 
Man %n India (p 317), who gives the ire possit ” — BP Doudlf and G)f(ihn, m 
acientiltc name as varanui. drachma, fncliei, Chima Il/uitm/a, 6'> U is uinous 

and says that the name biscohra is f 

, 1 jj i. xT. 1 J true cause, but accept the t iruy of their 

sometimes applied to the li/aid geiiei- g^j<jes as an additional ono 1 

ally known as the gJiorpad, ^oi which p^rtio sni.finouro do cotto nioti 

see GUANA J tagne est remplio d exbalaiaona pestilenti 


VII as Liie gnorpaa^^oi. wnicn supt5riouro <\o cotto nion 

f A J tagne est remplio d exbalaiaona pestilenti 

.T* X ^ n XI x-i- X-. elles — C/iintsp Jtuieucuf fo llfaH'ia, m 

XI X X Klawoth^ Magcit>i)h Anaiiqitf y \\ 112 

that bite or sting, the palm belongs to the xv^ -c^-u xu 

biscobra, a Cl eature whose very name seems _ Here begins tho Esb this is x 


ILFJ.DU\JUXa«) li ^JL WJ.AVJi3V V C3JL V XlLhlZ.1V iSWllX^ mil 1 " 1 1 j 

to indicate that it is twice ai bad as the Turkish word sigmfjing .SmoII it 

cobra Though known by the terror of its '>ometh>ng tl'o <'f which 

name to natwes and Europeans alike, it 

has never been described in the Proceedings "T’/J"* 


of any learned Society, nor has it yet rh e<'Pa?inlly f «}o hoioinos affec ted ” 

oeived a soientihe name The awful UUnh, in / li - 1 1 • nc i ^81 

deadhness of its bite admits of no question, ISl^ — “Many of the coolies, and sovoral 
being supported by countless authentic in- of tho Mewattoo and (}hoorkha HojnvyM and 
stances The points on which evidence chuprasoos now lagged, and every ono ootn 
IS re<iuired aie — first, whether there is any plained of tho bis or poisoned wind I now 
such animal , second, whether, if it does suspected that tho sumHisod jK>ison v\ is 
exist, it 13 a snake with legs, or a lizard nothing more than tho otfoc t of tho mrofac 
without them ” — Tnhfi on wy Frontier.^ tion of the atmosphere from our groat 
P 205 elevation *’ — Journal at <i Tom , dr ^ 

1820, p 442 

BISH, BIKH, &C , 11 H from Skt 1819 -“The difficulty of breathing winch 

msha, ‘poison’ The word has vseveral *‘*7 mure 

/«\ 4 .^ + 1 ,^ rocoutly M<K)rcroft had exponomed lu tins 

specific applications, as (a) to the region, was confirmed by Wobb , tho Butins 
poison of various species of aconite, themaolvos felt it, and call it bla ki buwa, 
particularly Aiomtum ferox, otherwise tr poisonous air, ovon horsos and yaks 
more specifically called in Skt itatsa-i suffer from \t*" Aar;«^«/c, 


poison of various species of aconite, themaolvos felt it, and call it bla ki 
particularly Aiomtum ferox, otherwise poisonous air, ovon horses ut: 
more specifically called in Skt itatsa- suffer from \t*" An 

ndbha, ‘calf’s navel,’ corrupted into Tooted in yU/ru , 11 532, B-ti* 
bachndhh or bachndg, &g But it is 1846 — “Nous arrivAraefi b nouf hoitros 

also applied (h) in the Himalaya to the Uourhan Bota I^a < amvunu 

effect of the rarefied atmosphere at instant moutnut avoo 


great heights on the body, an effect 
which there and over Central Asia is 
attributed to poisonous emanations 


anxi€t4 im ga/ subtil et l^Sgor, (ju on nom 
malt vapeur pestilontiell©, ot tout lo monde 
paruiasait abattu ©t d^oourngfi Biontot 
Tea chovaux m rofusent a |K>rter lours 


from the soil, or from plants , a cavaliers, ot ohaoun avanoo h. nio<i ot 
d ontnu A aoTnAwhn.t via.tvaIv ofitTf Arl bv potlts twis t()US lOH VUifigos nMrnifisont« 


doctrine somewhat naively accepted by bMrniiwont, 

Hue xn hi. famous narrative The “t 

Central Asiatic (Turki) expression for So la troupe, i«,r moeuro .lo jinulonoo 
this IS smell s’arrdta lo ro«to jnxr priuJorno amiod 

^puifiu tous loH offurtH fKitir itrnvor juwju an 
^ — bout, ot no tioa mounr aMphyxi^ lui tnilluu 

1664 — “Entro los singularit^s quo lo ohargtf d'aoido tsarlHinupio," it , 

consul do Florentins me monstra, mo feist Odbet^ ii 211 [E T , h 114] 


gouster vn© racme quo lea Arabes nomraont 
Jiisch laquolle me causa si grande chalour 


[BlSlfllLLAH, intj, lit “In th<- 


en la houohe, qm me dura deux lours, qu'il narno . ZX„ i 

me sembloit y auoir du feu Elio oat ii?i ’ a pious (jfUulatKUi 

bien petite comme vn petit naueau les by Mahoiuiuedans at the com 

autres^ {auteurs 1) Pont nomm^e Fapdlus mencenient of any Undertaking Th« 
''—Pierre Belon^ Ohservatums, ordinary form runs — Bt^mm ^Udh% 

^ ^r^ra^mam “In the name 

b — Companionate, the Mart 1 

1624 — Antomo Andrada in his journey * k Jewish ongin, and is ust-fi 

across the Himalaya, speaking of the suffer- oommencement of meals, puttitig 

ings of travellers from the poisonoxisemaiia- new clothes, beginning any new 

tiomu— See Ritter, Asien , ui 444 work, &o In the second form, 
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at tlie time of going into Lattle or 
slaughtering animals, the allusion to 
the attribute of mercy is omitted 

[1535 — “As they were killed after the 
Portuguese manner without the bysmela, 
which they did not St.iy over them ” — Oonea, 
ui 746] 

BISNAGAR, BISNAGA, BEEJA- 
NXJGGEB, 11 p These and other 
forms stand for the name of the 
ancient city which uas the capital 
of the most imiiortant Hindu kingdom 
that existed in the peninsula of India, 
during the later JMiddle Ages, ruled 
by the Eaya dynasty The iilace is 
now known as Humpy (JE[mnpl\ and 
IS entirely in rums [The modern 
name is corrupted from Pamjpa, that 
•of the river near which it stood 
(Eice^ Mysore^ n. 487)1 It stands on 
the S of the Tungabhadra E , 36 m 
to the N W of Bellary The name 
IS a corruption of Vyjayanagara (City 
of Victory), or V'ldymiagara (City of 
learning), [the latter and earlier name 
being changed into the former {Eice^ 
Ibid. 1 342, note) ] Others believe 

that the latter name was aiiplied only 
•since the place, in the 13tli century, 
became the seat of a great revival of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
Mddhava, who wrote commentaries on 
the Vedas, and much besides Both the 
city and the kingdom were commonly 
♦called by the early Portuguese Harsinga 
(qv), from NaroHimha (c 1490-1508), 
wlio was king at the time of their 
first arrival [Rice gives his dates as 
1488-1608 ] 

c. 1420 — “Profeotus hmc est procul a 
man milliaribus trocontis, ad civitatem 
in^entom, nomino Bizeuegaliam, ambitu 
milliarum floxagmta, circa praeruptos montes 
sitam.’* — Conti, m Eoygzus de Var For- 
tunae, iv. 

1442 — “ . the chances of a mantime 

voyage had led Abd-er-razzak, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. 
He saw a place extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and sovereignty to the highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of 
Berendib to the extremity of the county 
of Kalbergah — from the frontiers of Bengal 
to the environs of Malabar ” — Abdurrazzadc, 
in India %n XV Cent , 22, 

c, 1470 — “The Hindu sultan Kadam is 
a very powerful pnnee He possesses a 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at Bichenegher ” — Athan. HikiMan, in India 
in X V* Omt , 29 

1516, — “45 leagues from these mountains 
G 


inland, theie i& a \ciy great citj, which 
IS called Bijauagher ” — Bai hosa, 85, 

1611 — “Lo Roy de Bisnagar, qu’on 
appelle aussi quelqucfois le Roy de Nar- 
zinga, est puissant,” — Wytfiiet, H des ltidp% 
11 b4 

BISOH, s The popular name, 
among Southeim Anglo-Indian sports- 
men, of the great wild-ox called in 
Bengal ga/y^r and gamCtl (Gavaeu^ gam us^ 
Jerdon) , [Ros gaurus, Blanford] It 
inhabits sparsely all the large forests 
of India, from neai Cape Comorin to 
the foot of the Himalayas (at least 
in their Eastern poitioii), and from 
Malabar to Tenasserim 

1881 — “Oneo an unfortunate native 
superintendent or 7m’fiain [Maistry] was 
pounded to death by a savage and solitary 
bison ” — Saty Review, Sept 10, p 335 

BLAOAN-MATBE, np This is 
the name of an island adjoining 
Singaiiore, which forms the beautiful 
“ New Harbour ’ of that port ; Mal^ 
h^akxmg, or hhi'kmig^mdti, lit ‘Dead- 
Back island,’ [of which, writes Mr. 
Skeat, no satisfactory explanation has 
been given According to Dennys 
(JDiser Diet , 61), ‘‘ one explanation is 
that the Southern, or as legards 
Singapore, hinder, face was so un- 
healthy that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifying by onomatopoea 
that death was to be found behind 
its ridge”] The island (BlacaTir-Tnati) 
axipears in one of the cliarts of Godinlio 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malaca, &c (Brussels, 1882), and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
fied after careful comparison with the 
modern charts that the island now‘ so- 
called is intended 

BIiAOK, s * Adj and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
only from the lower class of Euro- 
peans ; even in the last genei*ation 
its habitual use was chiefiy confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

[1614- — “The 6th ditto cam© in a afeip 
from Mollacco with 28 Portugals and 3o 
Blaoks.”— Lettearz, u. 31 J 

1676.— “m do not approve of your 
sending any persons to 8t. Helena ag^nst 
their wills. One of them yon sent there 
makes a great oompkdnt, and we have 
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urdorod his liberty tt) return again if ho 
desires it , for we know not what effect 
it may ha\o if comi>lain.ts should bo made 
to the King th it we send aw tlio nati\os , 
besides that it is against our inclination to 
buy any blacks, ind to tiansport them from 
their wives and chi Id i on without thou own 
consent ” — Qouit\ Lrttn to Ft St Geo , in 
Fotc^ and No i p 12 

17 17 — “V enc<i t ichl im, the Commanding 
Ofheer of the Black Milihuv, having be 
haved very commondably on scvoial occ i 
sions against the Fiench, Tn consideiatioii 
thereof Agreed that a Present bo made him 
of Sis. himdied Ilnpees to buy a Horse, 
that it may enctuuage him to act in like 
manner” — Ft St Daud Conn , Feb 0 
(MS Record, in Iiidii Ofhee) 

1750 — * ‘ Having rocoi\ od information tint 
some Blacks lesiding in this town woic 
dealing with the Fiench for goods piopoi 
for the Bin ope maiket, wo told them if w'o 
found any pi oof against any lesidmg untlci 
your Honors’ pjotcction, that such shouM 
suffer our utmost disploasuio ” — Ft ]l ni 
Oon<( , Feb 4, m Long^ 21 

1753 — ^‘John Wood, a fioo mcidiant, 
applies for a pass which, if rotusod him, ho 
says ‘ it will reduce a fi oo moi chant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fellow ’ ” — Ft U m Conn , in 
Loyig^ p 41 

1761 — ‘^You will also receive soveial 
private letteis from Hastings and Hykos, 
which must convince mo <is C Hi cum stances 
did mo at the time, th<it the Dutcli forces 
were not sent with a View only of defend 
ing their own Settlements, but absolutely 
with a Design of disputing oiu Inlluonco and 
Possessions , certain Ruin must have boon 
the Consequence to the East India Company 
They were laising black Forces at l^atiia, 
Cossimbazai, Uhinsuia, &c , and wore 
woiking Night and day to oomploat a Field 
Artillery all these projHuatious 

previous to the commencement of Hos 
tilities plainly prove the Dutch meant to 
act offensively not defensively ” — Hotogiajph 
Lette-i from Cltm (unpubliwhod) in the India 
Office Records Dated Berkeley Etiuaio, 
indomed “27th Doer 1761 ” 

1762 — “The Black inhabibmts send in a 
petition sotting forth the great hardship 
they labour under in being re(]uirocl to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutohoiry ” - 
Ft Wm Gon<i , in Long, 277 

1782 — See quotation under Sepoy, from 
P7 if e 

“ the 35th Regiment, oommanded 
by Major Popham, which had lately behaved 
m a mutinous manner was broke with 

infamy The black officers with haltera 

about their necks, and the sepoys stnpt of 
their coats and turbands were drummed out 
of the Cantonments ” — India Gazette. March 
30 

1787 — “As to yesterday’s particular 
barge, the thing that has made me most 
nveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
fc related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 
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on two black ladies Jotfl 

Life, df , 1 12S 

1789 — “J have just le lined fnim a Friend 
at the India House, y<^ tho objct i of ’rroves’ 
ambition at jnosent is to Ik <ippomte<l ■(<> 
the Adauiet of Benares, is now hold a 
Black named A.ln <^iun nudiustaiKiing 
that most of tho Adonftfs ut now held by 
Euiopeins, and is I iin infoiintd il is tho 
intention y^ the Enio]>oms no to l>o so 
iflacod in fiituie, I ho i istl\ h<ip]>y if 
without committing my injiisluii yon < 
place young IVovcs in 'v^ situ it ion ” titonjt 
P of Watts, to IjokI (’ouiw dhs, lu C\ 
11 26 

1S32 3— “And Ik it finth* i tnuttd that 
in all c iptuios whuli shall ho nuuio 
hy H M ’s Anny, Rn\ il Vitilh‘i\, juo 
viiitiik black, oi otlu I tioo})-^ ’ t(f 

2& 5 Will I\ , th 5?, sn 2 

The pill is in ust‘ .nnoiig natives, 
we know not win t Inn oiigiiniting with 
tliein, oi <i(loj)to(l tioni tho usiigo of 
tho loioignoi lint K<tF( adail ‘black 
ma n/ is ofton nsod ]>v ihoin in sjioaK- 
nig to Pkn o| loans ol otlun n.Lli\i‘s A 
(asoiu])oint is jKiInips woith io<<>id- 
lug A statiio ot Loni William 
Bold nick, on toot, .uni in hron/.o^ 
htniida lu iioiit, oi tho ( 'ah utin Town 
Hall Many yoaisago a nafivi* otlu it, 
letuining lunn duty at (\ihutUi to 
Baiiackjxiio, whoio Ins ii‘giniont was, 
repoited hiinsoli to Ins adjutant (rroiu 
whom wo had tho slorv in Intel days) 

‘ Anything ni w% Suhaiiar, Suhih ^wnd 
tho Ad)uhuit ‘ Yos,’wn(l thoHidiadui, 
‘tlioio iH a tipiTo oi tho ioinioi ixnii 
8ahih aiinod * ‘And wdiat (io you 
think of it ? ’ ‘ Kd/n/i/ wnd t ho Suhadnr, 
^ (tbh% hai kala adnn kd sif, gtth jmtd 
ho 'jaetid gafi adiehhd ho</df* (‘It ihtiow 
juHt hkc a nal.i\o-*-‘a black paaa^), 
when tho whitewash is appluni it, will 
Ije e\< ollont ’ 

In Homo iow ]>huiHOH Iho tonu hm 
hotomo ciyMtalliKod and Honn-offu ml 
Tims the native dro^ors in a hospital 
woro, and poHsibly still art*, tallt'd 
Black Doctors. 

1787 — “ Tho Hurgooii’HaH«iHt4Uitand Black 
Doctor take thoir Htation 100 piteoM in tho 
rear, or in any plaoo of «oounty to whudi 
the DooliGH may readily carry tho woimd<*tI 
— Reffutafions for f/ut II ivn TrtHg)* on, the 
\ Coast of Ooromandd 

I In the following the ni<aining is 
special 

1788 — Sale Thai umall upm>r- 
roomod Garden Houho, with aliout 5 l>ig 
gahs (see BBBGAH) of gnmnd, on tho roiwl 
leading from Ohonngheo to tho Burying 
Ground, which formerly belongcai to the 
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Mora\ 1 ins , it is very pi ivT.te, f i oni tho 
number of trees on the giound, and hiving 
1 itely received considerable additions and 
lepairs, is well adapted for a Black Ta'nnhf 
Apply to Mr Camac ” — In i:>eton 
Ka'ii^ 1 282 

BLACK ACT This ^vas the name 
given in odium by the non-otticial 
Euiopeans m India to Act XI , 1836, 
of the Indian Legislatuie, A\hich laid 
down that no peison should by leason 
ot his place of biith oi of his descent 
lie, in any civil pioceeding, excejited 
tioni the jurisdiction of the Com is 
named, V17 Suddei Dewanny Adawliit, 
Zillah and City Judge’s Courts, Pinici- 
pal Sudder Ameens, Suddei Ameeiis, 
and Moonsiffs Court, or, in othei 
words, it placed European subjects on 
a level with natives as to then subjec- 
tion in civil causes to all the Company’s 
Courts, including those under Native 
Judges This Act was drafted by T B 
Macaulay, then Legislative Membei 
of the Governor- General’s Council, 
and brought great abuse on his head 
Eecent agitation caused hy the “Ilbeit 
Bill,” proposing to make Eniopeans 
subject to native niagistiates iii legaid 
to police and ciiminal charges, has 
been, by advocates of the lattei 
measure, jnit on all fours with the 
agitation of 1836 But theie is much 
that disci iminates the two cases 

1876 — *‘The motive of the scurrility wiilj 
which Macaulay was assailed by a handful 
of sorry scribblers was his advocacy of tho 
Act, familiarly known as tho Black Act, 
which withdiew from British subjects 
resident in the provinces their so called 
privilege of bringing civil appeals before the 
Supremo Court at Calcutta ” — Ttevelyaii^ 
Life of Macaulay, 2nd ed , i 898 

[BLACK BBBB, s A beverage 
mentioned by early travellers in Japan 
It was probably not a malt liquor Di 
Aston suggests that it was a 

dark-coloured saM used in the service 
of the Shinto gods^ 

[1616 — ** One jar of black beer 
Letters, iv 270 ] 

BLACK-BUCK, s The ordinary 
name of the male antelope {AnUlojpe 
hezoarUca, Jerdon) [A cervicapra, Blan- 
ford], from the dark hue of its back, 
by no means however literally black 

1690 — ‘'The Imdvans remark, Sep- 
tember's Sun which caused the hlach l%nes 
on the Antelopes* Bachs ” — Ovmgton, 139 


BLACK COTTON SOIL — (See 
REGUR ) 

[BLACK JEWS, a teim applied to 
the J ews of S India , see 2 ser A d <2 , 
IV 4 429 , vni 232, 418, 521 , Loyan^ 
MoLahaiy i 246 supi ] 

BLACK LANGUAGE An old- 
fashioned‘» evpiession, toi Hindustani 
and othei veiiiaculais, wdiich used to 
be common among ofheeis and men of 
the Royal Aimy, Imt was almost con- 
fined to them 

BLACK PARTRIDGE, s The 

populai Indian name ot the common 
irancolin of B E Emoi>e and Western 
Asia (F'iivnLohnm viilya7z<^, Stephens), 
notable foi its harsh quasi- articulate 
call, interpicted in various paits of the 
world into very difieient syllables 
The ihythm of the call is faiily re- 
jiresented by two of the imitations 
which come neatest one another, viz 
that given by Sultan Babei (Persian) 

^ Shir daram, AitihtalC (‘I’ve got milk 
and sugai ’ ’) and (Hind ) one given by 
Jeidon ^LctKanp'iyd o/c ’ (‘ Garlic, 
onion, and gingei ’ ^) A moie pious one 
IS EJiudd till lud'^at, ‘God is thy 
strength ’ ’ Anothei mentioned }>y 
Caxit B<ildwin is veiy like the truth 
, ‘ Be quick, ]> IV vour debts * ’ But per- 
haps the Gieek iiiterpietation recorded 
by Athenaeus (ix 39) is best of all 
rpls TOCS KaKOi'fpyOLS Aca/ctf ‘ Tliree-fold ills 

to the ill-doeis ' ’ see Maico Polo, Bk i 
cli xvin and note 1 , [Biirion, A7 
111 234, IV 17J 

BLACK TOWN, np Still the 
popular name of the native city of 
Madras, as distinguished from the Fort 
and southern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and the bazars 
which supply their wants The term 
is also used at Bombay 

1673 — Fryer calls the native town of 
Madras “the Heathen Town,” and “the 
Indian Town ” 

1727 — “The Black Town (of Madras) 
18 inhabited by Gmtotos, MaJumetems, 
Jndmn Ohnsicana It was walled in^to- 

wards the Land, when Governor teiLed 
it ” — A jSamtltOTi, i 367 

1780 — “Adjoining the glaoos Pert St 
George, to the northward, le a town 

commonly called the Black Tbw^ and 
which IS fortified to prevent any 

surprise bv a body of \cfjmI^-^Modges, p 6 
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1780 — “ Cadots upon their arrival in 

the country, many of whom are obliged 
to take up their residence in dirty punch- 
houses in the Blacsk Town. ” — Mu7i7o's 
JS’wn at%v^ 22 

1782 — ''When Mi Hastings came to the 
government he added some new regulations 
. divided the black and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, and iiurohased the 
consent of the natives to go a little fuither 
off” — Some Ohset ti't , p 6Q 

In Ttact'iy vol i 

[1813. — “The large bazar, or the street in 
the Black Town, (Bombay) contained 
many good Asiatic houses ” — Fo) Or 

Mem , 2nd ed , i 96 Also see quotation 
(1809) under BOMBAY.] 

1827 — “Hartley hastened from the 
Black Town, more satisfied than before 
that some deceit was about to be practised 
towards Menie Gray ” — Walter Scott, The 
Surgeon^ s Daughfe), ch* xi 

BLACK WOOD. Tlie popular 
name for what is lu England termed 
^rose-wood’ , produced cliieflv by 
several species of Dalherq^a^ and froni 
which the celebiated carved furiiitiuv 
of Bombiw IS made [The same iianu* 
IS applied to the Chinese ebony used 
in carving {Ball, Things Chinese, 3rd 
ed , 107) ] (See SISSOO.) 

[1615 — “ Her lading is Black Wood, I 
think ebony ’ — Ooclce^s Diai'y, Hak Soc i. 85. 

[1813 — “Black wood furniture becomes 
like heated mettil ” — Foi he,% Oi . Mem., 2nd 
ed , 1 106 ] 

1879 — (In Babylonia) “ In a mound to the 
south of the mass of city rums called Jum- 
juma, Mr Bassam discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace . . the cornices 
were of painted bnck, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwood.”---^^;ir‘aa«mi<, July 5, 22 

BLANKS, a. The word is used* for 
‘ whites ’ or ‘ Europeans ^ (Port hranco) 
in the following, l>ut we know not if 
anywhere else lu English : 

1718 — “The Heathens . « too shy to 
venture into the Churches of the Blanks (so 
they call the Christians), since these were 
generally adorned with fine oloaths and all 
manner of proud apparel ^•^{Ziegemhafg and 
Flv^cho), Propagation of ike CospeL <fcc. Pt. 
T., 3rd ed , p 70. ^ 

[BLATTY, adj A corr of wldyatL 

foreimi’ (see BILAYUT) A name 
plants in S. India, 
the S(mnerat^tt aeida, and HydroUa, 
neylanuM {brq Mad Admvn Mm Oloss. 

8 V.) In the old records it is applied 
to a kind of cloth Owen (Narnmve, i. 
349) uses Blat as a name for the land- 
wind m Arabia, of which the oriein is 
perhaps the same 


[1610 — “Blatty, the ct»igc IN. 060 ” — 
Dan re) s, Lette) s, i 72 j 

BLIMBEE,s Mal.iN.ll nhmht ^ \\ 
helamhfcUn bilainhil j ] M.il.u hahmhfag 
or hehvwmq The trmt <»1 Ainrhoa 
hdwihi, L The geium w.is so ealh^d 
hv Liiimeus in honour of Averrhoes, 
the Arab coiuiuent.it oj on Ari.stoUe and 
Avicenna, It enibra»*t‘s two 
cultivated iii Indi.i for their innts , 
neither known in a vild st.it t» »^ee 
lor the othei CARAMBOLA 

BLOOD-SUCKER, s A harmless 
luard (Liurifa ctisfafa) is so tailed, 
because when exeitecl it. eliangi's m 
colour (especially about the neck) from 
a dirty yeHow or grey, to a <i.uk letl. 

1 1810 — “On the mom, ho\\t*\er, I dn- 

i covered it to he a laige teniuMl a 

blood-sucker.”- Lift of LtfrDtt, 
110 

[1813 — “'Pho large sennir, <‘r laeorta, 
commonly ealletl the bloodsucker ** Fm htr. 
Or Mftn i. no (2nd t*d.). I 

BOBAOHEE, s A cook (niale) 
This IS an Anglo-linlian vulganmUiou 
of Mvurchl, a term tirighialiy brought, 
aecording to Hammer, In the IuuMle>4 
of Chingiz Khan inUi WeHt.ern A.sia. 
At the Mongol Court the Hiirnttch} 
was a high aignitaiy, M^ord Hewer* 
f>r the like (see CoUhoi 

Horde, 235, 401). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, however, stated to us tJiat 
h© could not trace a Mongrd origin 
for the word, which afipeairs to be Or. 
Turku [Platts derives it from P. 
bdimVf ‘contldenc©,’] 

c. 1383,— “ Chaquo dmir a un biwerdiyi et 
lorsfj^ue la table a 4U drewido, eat (iMeier 
a’assied dovant son mattre . , , 1© MwmBg 
coupe la viando on potits moreoatix, tSss 
gens-lh possMant uno grand© hahiJot4 iiour 
dgpeoorla viando,”— HtUsta, li. 407. 

c. 1590.— Eftt^lLroliX is tho word tiHod for 
cook m the original of the Ain (Hlmknmnn** 
Eng, Tr. i. 68). 

1810, — , , the dripping . , , in returned 
to the meat by a bunoh of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick. Thin little neat, 
clmnly, and cheap dripping ladle, answers 
admirably ; it being in the iK»w«r of the 
babaohy to bast© any part with great pre- 
cision. — WilUamson, v, M, i. 

1866,— 

“ every night and morning 
The bobamee shall kill 
The sempiternal Tnmrghm, 

And well all have a grill,** 

The Xkmh BungeUtm, 22S» 
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BOBAOHEE OONNAH, s H 

Baivarchl-Midna^ ‘ Cook-house,’ ^ e 
Kitchen , generally in a cottage de- 
tached from the residence of a Euro- 
pean household 

[1829 — “In defiance of all Bawurchee- 
Ichaua rules and regulations ” — Or 
Mag , 1 118 ] 

BOBBEBY, s For the origin see 
BOBBEBY-BOB A noise, a disturhance, 
a row 

[1710 — “And beat with their hand on the 
mouth, making a certain noise, which we 
Portuguese call babare. Babare is a word 
composed of &ct6a, *■ a child * and arc, an ad- 
verb implying ‘ to call ’ ” — O^nente Conqmi- 
tado, vol 11 , GoTiquutay i div. i sec 8 J 

1830 — “When the band struck up (my 
Arab) was much frightened, made bobbery, 
set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
me ” — Mein of Col Mountain^ 2nd ed , 106 

1866 — “But what is the meaning of all 
this bobbexy ? *' — The Bench Bungalow, 
p 387 

Bohhery is used in ‘pigeon English,’ 
and of course a Chinese origin is found 
for it, V1J5 pa-'pz, Cantonese, ‘a noise’ 
[The idea that there is a similar 
English word (see 7 ser N <fc Q, v 
205, 271, 338, 415, 513) is rejected by 
thei\ri^.X>] 


would call out Ah-baup-aree ! ’’—From 
Eeport of Sel^i GoviimUee of B of C , Ibid 
pp 9-10 

1834 — “They both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay senseless, and the syce 
by his side muttering BS.pTe bS.pre ” — The 
Bahoo, 1 48 

1863-64 — “My men soon became aware 
of the unwelcome visitor, and raised the cry, 
‘ A bear, a bear ' ’ 

“Ahi! Ijijap-re-bap ! Oh, my father » go 
and drive mm away,’ said a timorous voice 
from under a blanket close by ” — Bt •Gol 
Lewin, A Eh/ on i/ip Wheel, 142 

BOBBERY^PAOK, s A pack of 
hounds of different breeds, or (oftenei) 
of no breed at all, wherewith young 
officers hunt jackals or the like , pre- 
sumably so called from the noise and 
disturbance that such a pack are apt 
to raise And hence a ‘scratch pack’ 
of any kind, as a ‘scratch match’ at 
cricket, &c (See a q^uotation under 
BUNOW ) 

1878 — “ . on the mornings when the 

‘bobbera’ pack went out, of which Mac- 
pherson was ‘master,* and I ‘whip,* we 
used to he up by 4 A M ’* — Life in the Mofus- 
eil, 1 142 

The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago 


BOBBERY-BOB’ mterj The 
Anglo-Indian colloquial representation 
of a common exclamation of Hindus 
when in surprise or grief — ‘ Bap-re ’ or 
Bap-re Bap,’‘0 Fathoi f’ (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary interjection was ‘My 
great-grandmother !’) Blumenrotlrs 
Eh%Upfi%ne Vocabulary gives NacH/^ 
Madrc mm, as a vulgar exclamation of 
admiration 

1782. — “Captain Gowo bemg again exam- 
ined ... if he had any opportunity to make 
any observations concerning the execution 
of Nundcomar ? said, he had , that he saw the 
whole except the immediate act of execu- 
tion there were 8 or 10,000 people 
assembled , who at the moment the ^^ah 
was turned off, dispersed suddenly, crying 
‘Ah-baupareet* leaving nobody about the 
gallows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and a few European spectators. Ho ex- 
plains the term Ah-baup-aree, to be an 
exclamation of the black people, upon the 
appearance of anything very alarming, and 
when they are m great paj-nf ^Price’s 2nd 
Letter to fL Burke, p 6. in Tracte, vol. ii. 

,, “ If an Hindoo was to see a house on 

fire, to receive a smart slap on the face, 
break a china basin, cut his finger, see two 
Europeans boxing, or a sparrow shot, he 


“What a Cabinet has put together’ 

— a regular hobbery-pack.” 


BOOCA TIGRIS, up. The name 
applied to the estuary of the Canton 
River It appears to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 
do T^gr6, and that to be a rendering 
of the Chinese name Hu-rhen, “ Tiger 
Gate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Ttgris IS supposed to be the name of 
the river 

1747 — “ At 8 o*clook we passed the Bog of 
Tygers, and at noon the Lyon*s Tower?* — 
A Foy. to the B iTidtes %n 1747 awcZ 1748 

1770. — “The City of Canton is situated 
on the banks of the Tigris, a large nver , 
. . ” — Haynal (tr. 1771), li 2^8. 

1782 — “ . . . k sept heues de la bouche 

du Tigve, on apper 9 oit la Tour du laon.**^ — 
Sonnerat, Voyage, n. 284. 

[1900, — “The launch was taken up the 
Canton River and abandoned near the Boeda 
Tigris (the Bogue),’* — Tirrm, 29 Oct.)^ 


BOGHA, s. H. bocha, A of 
ohair-palankm formerly iu ' ’ in 
Bengal, but now quite 


ISIO.— ifO ulWly^dphVeyed about 
Calcutta . , .in a kind # pejanquin called 
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a 'bochalx . . a compound of onr 

Mcdan chnir with the oodj of a chariot. 

1 should have observed that most of the 
gentlemen residing at Calcutta ride in bo- 
chahs.” — V Jl/ i. 322 

B0GT7E, n p Tln« name ir applied 
by seamen to the nariows at the month 
of the Canton Biver, and is a corrnx>- 
tion of Boca (See BOCCA TIGRIS ) 

BOLIAH, BAULEAH, s Beng 
b(Mlz(t, A kind ot light accommoda- 
tion boat with a cabin, m use on the 
Bengal rivei s We do not find the word 
in any of the dictionaries Ives, in the 
middle of the IStli century, des<‘rihes 
it as a boat very long, but so narrow 
that only one man could sit in the 
breadth, though it earned a multitude 
of rowers Tins is not the <*haracter 
of the boat so called now [Buchanan 
Hamilton, wilting about 1820, wiys 
**The bhanliya is intended for the 
same purpose, rct)nveyance of ]>as- 
sengersj, and is aT)out tile same siiie ns 
the Pansz (see PAXJNCHWAY) It is 
sharx> at both ends, rises at the ends 
less than the Paus^^ and its tilt is 
placed in the middle, the rowers stand- 
ing both before and behind the ])lace 
of accommodation of passengers On 
the Kosi, the Bhauhya is a large hshing- 
boat, carrying six or seven men ” 
(Eastern lii 345 ) Grant (Bural 

Bzfe, p 5) gives a drawing and descrij)- 
tion of the modern boat ] 

1757. — “To got two bohas, a Goordoro, 
and 87 dandies from the Nazir .” — IveSf 157- 

1810. — “On one side the picturesque boats 
of the natives, with their floating huts ; on 
the other the bolioa and pleasure-boats of 
the English ” — Meuna Orahmi, 142 

1811, — “The extreme lightness of its con- 
struction gave it incredible . . speed. 
An example is cited of a Governor General 
who in his Bawaleea performed in 8 days 
the voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta, a 
distance of 400 marine leagues.” — SolmTut^ 
iii The drawing represents a very light 
skiff, with only a smaU kiosque at the stern. 

1824, — “We found two Bboliabs, or large 
row-boata with convenient cabins . . ” — 
ifeJer, i. 26 

1884 — “Rivers’s attention had been at- 
tracted by seeing a large beauliah in the 
act of swinging to the tide ” — The Baboo^ 
1. 14. 

BOLTA, s. A turn of a rope , sea 
H from Port, 'oolta (Eoehuoh) 

^ 80MBASA The Island of 
^^p^hasa, oft the E African Coast, is 


•so called in some old noilvs Bomhitsl 
IS used iix Persia for a negro sla\e , 
see quotation 

1516. — “ . another island, in \%hich 

there is a city of the Moors called Bombaza, 
very largo and beautiful ” — IhtrhoMj^ 11 Hot* 
fllso Oolonial Bapem under 1609, i 188 

1888 — “ the Boxnbassi, or eo d Ulat^k 
negro of the intciior, being of much l(‘ss 
pneo, and nsniilly (uily nsetl .is a eooK.” 

MiHieiH Pv}iiuiy 826 

BOMBAY, n]) It has bt*en al- 
leged, often an<l ijosilnely (as m tlie 
quotations below from Pryei and 
Grose), tdial this name is an English 
corrii]>tion from the Porlaignem^ Ikmi- 
hnJna, ‘good l)ay’ The guunniar of 
the alleged etymon is bad, and the 
history is no better ; for the name can 
ho tiwed long bt^fore the Portaiguesi* 
occiqiation, long hidore t.he arrnal of 
the Portuguese in India. 1430, 

we find the islamls of Mahnn and 
Mw?a//fi-Devi, ivhieh united form the 
existing islaiul of Bombay, held, along 
with fr^alsette, by a Hindu Hui, who 
was tributary t.o the Mtilmminedan 
King of Gu/.erat, (Bee Mtfs it 

350); [ed. 1878, p. 270|. The winie 
form mipi>ejirs (1518) in IhirlKimPs 
Tana-ikf«yam/m (p. CB), in the Kstndo 
da India under 1525, ami (1563) in 
Garcia de Orta, who writes both Afom- 
haim and Bomhaiw, The latUa* author, 
mentioning the excellence of the arem 
produced there, speaks of hhtisolf 
having had a grant of tlio iKland 
from the King of Portugal (see 
below). It is customarily called //ewt- 
baim on the earliest English Rtijpee 
coinage. (Bee under EtIPBE.) Tha 
shrine of the goddess 
from whom the name is supposed to 
have been taken, stood on the Es- 
planade till the middle of tlu? 17th 
century^ when it was removefl to its 
present site in the middle of wliat 
18 now the most frequented |mrt of 
the native town, 

1507.^ — “Sultan Mahommed Blgarmh of 
Guzerat having carried an army againtit 
Ohaiwal, in the year of the Hijm 913, In 
order to destroy the Europeans, fie effeciotl 
his des^ns i^ainst the towns of Bansiai 
(see BASSBIN) and Maaibai, and returned 
to his own capital. . * 

(Bird’s transl,), 214-15. 

1608.-— “The Viceroy quitted Dahul, 
passing by OhauL where he did not onre 
to go in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombaim, whence the people fled when 
they saw the fleet, and onr men carried off 
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many cows, uid ciug-ht some blacks vihoni 
they found hiding in the woods, and of 
these they took aw xy those that •were good, 
and killed the rest ’’ — Oonm i 926 

1516 — a foitiess of the before- 
named King (of Cxuzerat), exiled Txnx- 
mayambu, and neai it is a Moorish town, 
very pleisant, with mxny gardens x 

town of very great Mooiish mosques, and 
temples of woiship of the Gentiles it 

IS likewise a sea port, but of little tiade ” — 
Barbosa, 69 The name here appears to 
combine, in a common oriental fashion, 
the name of the adjoining town of Th in x 
(see TANA) and Bomb i;> 

1625 — “E a Ilhi do Momba3ni, que no 
forall velho ostxui em catorzo mill e quatro 
cento fedeas J xn ij ini fedeas 

“E os anos otios estaua iiiendxda j)or 
mill trezontos setenta o cinque paid los 
j 111 c Ixxv ]3 XI dans 

“Eoy aforadx a mestre Dioguo pelo dito 

f overnador, por mill^quatio centos trinta 
ous pardaos m^o J iiij « xxxij pai daos 
ni6o — Tomho do Bstada da, hidia, 160-161 

1631 — ^‘Tho Governor at the island of 
Bombaim awaited the junction of the whole 
expedition, of which ho made a muster, 
taking a roll from each captain, of the 
Portuguese soldieis and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could tight and help and 
of the number of musketeers, and of other 
people, such as serxants And all taken 
together ho found in the whole fleet some 
3660 soldiers {Iiowms da))n{U>), counting 
captains and gontlomon , and some H50 
Portuguese seamen, with the pilots and 
masters , and some 2000 soldioi s who were 
Malahars and Goa Oaiiarmos , and 8000 
slaves fit to fight , and among these he 
found more than 3000 musketeers {espingai- 
dewo^), and 4000 country seamen who could 
row {vfLayin/ifin os de teira, re7nfiii0<), besides 
the manners of the junks who were more 
than 800 , and with marnod and single 
women, and people taking goods and pro- ! 
visions to soli, and menial servants, the 
whole togethei was more than 30,000 souls 
” — Oort Pti, 111 392 

1638 — “The fsle of Bombay has on the 
south the waters of the bay which is called 
after it, and the island of Ohaul , on the 
N the island of Salset© , on the east Salsete 
also , and on the west the Indian Ocean 
The land of this island is very low, and 
covered with j^reat and beautiful growes of 
trees There is much game, and abundance 
of meat and rioo, and there is no memory 
of any scarcity Nowadays it is called the 
island of Boa-Vida , a name given to it by 
PToctor da Silveira, because when his fleet 
was cruising on tins coast his soldieis had 

3 reat refreshment and enjoyment there ” — 
deOasito, Prwxpiro liot^ro, p 81 

1652 — “ a small stream called Bait 

which runs into the Bay of Bombain, and 
which IS regarded as the demarcation be- 
tween the Kingdom of Guzurat© and the 
Kingdom of Dccan *’ — Bai ros, I ix 1 


1562 — “The Governor idxaiiccd against 
Bombaym on the 6th Febniai^, which was 
moreover the veiy day on which Ash 
Wednesday fell ’ — Uoufo, IV , \ 5 

1554 — “Item of Mazaguao 8500 ftdeas 

“Item of Monbaym, fed* as 

“Bents of the land surrendered by the 
King of C<xnbaya m 1543, from 1536 to 
1548 ” — S Botefho, Totnho, 139 

1563 — “ and better still is (that the 
areca) of Momhaim, an estate and island 
which thc7 King our Et>rd has graciously 
granted me on perpetual lexse — Oatcia 
J)e Orta, f 91 y 

,, ‘ Servant Sir, heie is Simon 

Toscxno, \our tenant at Bombaim, who has 
bi ought this basket of mangoes for you to 
make a present to the Governor, and he 
says that when he has moored his vessel 
he will come here to put up ” — Ihtd f 134v 

1644 — I)es() ipUoti of tlip Pott of Mom- 
baym The Viceroy Conde de Lin- 

hares sent the 8 councillors to fortify this 
Bay, so that no European enemy should 
be able to enter These Ministers visited 
the place, and were of opinion that the 
width (of the entrance) being so great, 
becoming even wider and more unob- 
stiucted further in, there was no place 
that you could foitify so as to defend the 
entrance ” — Boimto, MS f 227 

1666 — “ Oes Tch^rons dehieurent 

pour la plupart 'k Baroche, a Bambaye et \ 
Amedabid — Thevtnot, v 40 

“Be Bacaim \ Bombaiim il y a 
SIX licues ” — Ibid 248 

1673 — “Bocember the Eighth we paid 
our Homage to the Bmon-fl ig mg on the 
Fort of Bombaim ’ — ypt , 59 

,, “Bombaim ventures furthest 

out into the Sea, making the Mouth of 
a spacious Bn>, whence it has its Ety- 
mology , Bombaim, quasi Boon hay ” — 
Ihui 62 

1676 — “Bmeo the present King of Eng 
land marnod the Princess of Pot tnqall, who 
had in Portion the famous l^ort of Bombeye 

th^ com both Silver, Copper, and 
Tinn ” — Tavernier, E T , u 6 

1677 — “Quod dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
una cum dependontiis suia, nobis ab orig^ine 
bona, fide ex paoto (aicut oportuit) tradita 
non fuerit ” — K.mg Charles JJ to the Viceroy 
L de Mendoza Furtado, in Deacn , <Sao 
of the Pott atid Isfatid of Bombay, 1724, 
p 77 

1690 — “This Island has its Benommaticm 
from the Harbour, which was ori- 

ginally called Boon Ba;^ a m the 

Language, a Good Bay or Harbout 
^Oaingtoti, 129 


* “ Terra e lllia de que Ell Bel npsso seaihor 
fez mercS, aforada em fatlota. JSm p la 

corruption apparently of i propmy 

the person to whom land granted m 4 leas® 
such as the Civil X^w called “ The 

emphyteuta was a perpetiUdr lesw who paid a 
peipetual rent to the owmeat Oycl s x 

Mmphytemis 
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1711 — Loekyer declarer it to bo im- 
j)oasible, with all the Company’s Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay “a Mart of great 
Business ” — P 83 

c 1760 — ** on© of the most eom- 

modions bays perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction, it received the denomi- 
nation of Bombay, by corruption from 
the Portuguese Buona-Bahia, though now 
usually written by them Bombaim ” — CrioA/*, 
1 29 

1770 — “No man chose to settle m a 
country so unhealthy as to give ns© to the 
proverb That at Bombay a watVs Itfe dtd 
not exceed txoo inonaoonsA — Raynaf (E. T , 
1777), 1 389 

1809 — “The largest pagoda in Bombay 
IS in the Black Town - It is dedicated 
to Moniha JJeoee who by hei images 

and attnbutes seems to be Parvati, the wife 
of Siva ” — Ma^ia Cha/uwi, 14. 

BOMBAY BOX-WORK. Tins 
well-known niaimfactnre, consisting in 
the decoration of boxes, desks, &c, 
with veneers of geometrical mosaic, 
somewhat after the fashion of Tiin- 
hridge ivaie, is said to have been intro- 
duced from Shiraz to Surat more than 
a centuxy ago, and some 30 years later 
from Surat to Bombay The ^^enee^^s 
are formed hy cementing together tine 
triangular prisms of ebony, ivory, 
green-stained ivory, stag’s horn, and 
tin, so that the sections when sawn 
across form the required pattern, and 
such thin sections are then attached 
to the panels of the bo^ with strong 
glue 

BOMBAY DUCK.— See BUMMELO 

BOMBAY MAEUSTB. This was 
the title borne for many years by the 
meritorious but somewhat dex)ressed 
service which in 1830 dc<[uired the 
style of the “Indian Navy,” and on 
30th April, 1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
art m the China War (1841-42) were 
nown to their brethren of the Royal 
Navy, tinder the temptation of allitera- 
tion, as the “ Bombay Buccaneei‘s.” In 
their earliest employment against the 
pirates of Western India and the 
Persian Gnlf, they had been known as 
“the Grab Service” But, no matter 
for these names, the liistory of this 
Navy IS full of brilliant actions and 
services We will quote two noble 
examples of public virtue ; 

(1) In July 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore J ohn Hayes took two 


large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade These utu’e lawful 
j)i'ize, laden with Dutch projiorty, 
valued at .£600,000. But Ha\ ins knew 
that such a ('apture ^\ould cieatc^ great 
difficulties and embarravssiuents in the 
English trade at Clint.on, and he 
directed the release ot this sjjlendid 
jirize 

(2) 30th June 1815, Lieut Boyee lu 
the brig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, eairymg 
ten 18-})r. carronades, au<l tour 9-prs ) 

! encountered the U. S sloop-of-war ‘ 

! cock’ (539 tons, carrying twenty 32-])r. 
carronades, and tun long l8-pr.s ), 
After he luid informed the American 
of the ratification of ])e.i<‘e, Boyce -wiis 
Xierenqilorily ordiuvd to haul <it)\vn Ins 
colours, 'vvlncli he aiiswm'ed by a fiat 
refuFwil The ‘ PtMcock ’ opiuu^d fire, 
and a shoit hut lirisk actum followed, 
in which Boyce and his tiist. lieutenant 
were shot down Tin* gallant Boyce 
had a special ihuimoii from the 
Company (.£435 in all) and lived to 
lus 93rd year to enjoy it. 

We take the facts from the History 
of tins Navy by one of its ofiicers, 
Lieut 0 K' Low (i 294), but he 
erroneously states the pension to have 
been granted by the U.H. Govt. 

1780 — “The lion. tJomjMiny’H schfKmor,. 
Oannjar, with Lieut Murry (Jonunander, 
of the Bombay MairineB, w going to Arohin 
(ne, see ACHEEN) to moot tho (Joroii and 
the other Europe shipH from Madrasn, to 
put on board of thorn the St. Bolona storas.**' 
— JXicUf'e Beui/a! (^azette^ Apnl 8th. 

BONITO, s. A fish (Thpmm pc- 
lamya^ Day) of the same family 
hr%(iae) as mackerel and tunny, very 
common in the Indian seas. The nanio 
is Port., and axiparent.ly is tho adj. 
bonito, ‘fine.’ 

o. 1610.— “On y pesoh© vno quantit<J 
admirable do groH fKiisHonii, do «opt ou huit 
sortes, qui sont n4antmoins quasi do moitmo 
race ot espooo . . . oommos tsoniteii, altia- 
choreg, dauradoH, ot autros.** — L 
137* 

1615 — “Bonitoett and alhiooroir ar© in 
colour, shape, and tasto much liko to 
Maokorils, but grow to be very large.'*— 
Terryt m Purchase ii. 1464. 

c. 1620.— 

“ How many sail of wolbmann’d ehipe 

As the Bonito does the Flying-fish 

Have w© pursued. . . 

Beawm, ds The DovJbU Mmriagc^ H. I. 

o. 1760.— “The fish undoubtedly take© 
its name from relishing so well to the taste 
of tho Portuguese . . . that they call It 
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Bonito, which answers in our tongue to 
delicious *’ — Grose, i 6 

1764 — 

“ While on the yard-arm the harpooner sits, 
Strikes the boneta, or the shark en- 
snares ” — Giaingei, B ii 
1773 — ‘‘The Captain informed us he had 
named his ship the Bonnetta, out of grati- 
tude to Providence , for once the 

ship in which he then sailed was becalmed 
for five weeks, and during all that time, 
numbers of the fish Bonnetta swam close to 
her, and were caught for food , he resolved 
therefore that the ship he should next get 
should be called the Bonnetta ” — Boswell, 
Joinyial oj a Tour^ <Lc , under Oct 16, 1773 

BONZE, s A term long applied 
by Europeans in Cliina to the Buddliist 
clergy, out originating with early 
visitors to Japan Its origin is how- 
evei not quite clear The Chinese 
Fdn-seng, ‘a religious person’ is in 
Jaiianes'e honz^ or honzd, but Koppen 
prefers fd-sze^ * Teacher of the Law,’ 
2 iron in Japanese ho-z^ (D^e Bel des 
Buddha, 1 321, and also Schott’s Zm 
L%U des Ghm, BuddMsmus, 1873, p 46) 
It will be seen that some of the old 
quotations favour one, and some the 
other, ol these sources On the other 
hand, BandJi/ya (for Skt vandya, Ho 
whom worship or reverence is due, 
very reverend^) seems to be applied in 
Ne 2 »al to the Buddhist cleigy, and 
Hodgson considers the Japanese bonze 
(honz6 ?) traceable to this (Essays, 
1874, p 63.) The same word, as 
handhe or hands, is in Tibetan similarly 
a])pbed — (See Jaeschhe^s D%ct , p. 365.) 
The word iiist occurs in Jorge Alvarez’s 
account of Japan, and next, a little 
later, in the letters of Bt Francis 
Xavier, Cocks in his Diary uses 
forms a})proaching hoze* 

1549 — “I find the common secular people 
hero loss impure and more obedient to 
roast^n than their priests, whom they call 
bonzos — Letter of Ht, E JXai)ieY, in Oo^c- 
j idge'H Life, ii. 238 

1552 — “Erubescunt cnim, ot incredihi- 
hter confunduntur Boxmi, nbi male co- 
haororo, ao pugnaro inter seso oa, quae 
docent, palam ostonditur .” — ^eti E? JCaverti^ 
Eplstt, V. xvn., ed, 1667 ' 

1572, — “ . , sacerdotos . . . qui ipsorum 
lingua Bonzii appoUantur.” — B, Acosta, 58 
1585. — “They have amongst them (in 
tfapan) many pnests of their idols whom 
they call Bonsos, of the which there be 
great convents,’* — Parked s Tr of Mendoza 
(1589), n. 300 

1690 — “This doctrine doe all they em- 
brace, which are in China called Om, but 
with us at lapon are named Bonsd.” — An 


Bxet Tteati’se of the Kuigd of Ghtna, Jsc * 
HcUl n 680 

c lb06 — “Capt Sans has Bonzees ” — 
Purehas, i 374 

1618 — “And their is 300 boze (or pagon 
pristes) have alowance and mentaynance for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the same sort© 
as munkes and fryres use to doe amongst 
the Roman papistes ” — Gotlil^ I)iaiy, ii 75 , 
[m 1 117, hose] , bosses (i, 143) 

[1676 — “ It IS estimated that there are in 
this country'' (Siam) more than 200,000 pnests 
called Bonzes ” — Taverniei, ed Ball, ii 293 ] 

1727 — . or perhaps make him fadge 
in a China bonzee in his Calendar, under the 
name of a Christian Saint ” — A Hanvilton, 
1 253 

1794.7 _ 

“ Alike to me encas’d in Grecian bronze 

Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, or Bonze ”■ 
P^itruits of Ltiei atiire, 6th ed , p 335. 

c 1814 — 

“ While Fum deals 111 Mandarins, Bonzes, 
Bohea — 

Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Bum — are 
sacred to thee ” 

T Mooi e, Bum and Fmn^ 

[(1) BOBA, BOOBA, s Beng 
hhada, a kind of cargo-boat used in 
the rivers of Bengal 

[1676 — “About noone overtook the eight 
boraes ^r-B^^dges, Diary, Hak fcioc li, 
cexxxvii 

[1680 — “The boora being a very 
floaty light boat, rowing© with 20 to 30 
Owara, these cairy Salt Peeter and other 
goods from Hugly downewards, and some 
trade to Dacca with salt , they also serve 
for tow lioats for yo ships bound up or 
downo ye river ” — Ibid 11 16 ] 

(2) BOBA, s H and Guz hohrd 
and bohord, which H. H Wilson le- 
fers to the Skt. vyavahdrl, ‘a trader, 
or man of affairs,’ from which are 
formed the oidinary H words hyohard, 
hydhariyCt (and a Guzerati form which 
comes very near bohord) This is con- 
firmed by the quotation from Nurullah 
below, but it IS not quite certain Dr 
John Wilson (see below) gives an 
Arabic derivation which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this is incorrect J 

There are two classes of Bohras be- 
longing to different Mohammedan 
sects, and different in habit of life. 

1 The Shl’a BohrOs, who are as-- 
sentially townspeople, and espeojaHy 
congr^ate in Surat, Buxhanpur, HJjain, 
&c. They are those best known far 
and wide by the name, and are usually 
devoted to trading and «<^ey-lending 
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Tlieir original was in Guzeratj and 
they are most numerous there, and in 
the Bombay territoiy generally, but 
are also to be found in various parts of 
Central India and the N -W Pi ovinces, 
[where they are all Hindus] The 
word in Bombay is often used jxs syn- 
onymous with pedlar or hoxwallali 
They are generally well-to-do people, 
keeping very cleanly and c<jinfoi table 
houses [See an account of them m 
JB'orheSy Or. Mem i 470 segq 2nd ed ] 
These Bohxas appear to form one of 
the numerous Shl’a sects, akin in 
character to, and ax>parently of the 
sfime origin as, the Ismailiyah (or -d**- 
sam^ns of the Middle Ages), and claim 
as their original head and doctor in 
India one Ya’kub, who emigrated 
from Egyxit, and landed in Canilmy 
A3>- 1137 But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, till that country w«is con- 
quered by the Turks in 1538. A 
large evodus of the sect to India then 
took idace Like the Isniaills they 
attach a divine character to their 
Mullah or chief Pontiff, who now 
resides at Surat They are guided by 
him in all things, and ‘ they pay him a 
percentage on their profits But there 
are several sectarian subdivisions : 
DdUd'i Bohras, SulrnTridm Bohriis, &e 
[See Forhes^ Eds Mdld, ed 1878, S64 

seqq'} 

2 The Sunni Bohrds These are 
very numeious in the Nortliern Oon- 
can and Guzerat They are essentially 
pea^nts, sturdy, thrifty, and excellent 
cultivators, retaining much of Hindu 
habit , and are, though they have 
dropped caste distinctions, \ery exclu- 
sive and denominational ” (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses it) Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan, m Baroda State, 
there is a rich and thriving community 
of trading Bohras of the Sunm section ; 
they have no intercourse with their 
Shra namesakes 

The history of the Bohrjls is still 
very obscure ; nor does it seem ascer- 
tained whether the two sections were 
originally one Some things indicate 
that the Shi’a Bohras may be, in accord- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
siderable part of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohras, who are un- 
questionably of Hindu descent, may 
have been native converts of the 
ifemign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 


brought ovei to hiinnisiii \>y th<» Cini/c- 
rat Sulbms But all tins must bo 
said witir much reserve Tbe history 
is worthy of investigation 

The quototioii from Ibn Bat.ufa, 
winch refers to Gandari on the Baroda 
river, south of Oamb«iy, alliidt*.s most 
probably to the Bohras, and may ]Kn- 
haxis, tfiough not necessjirily, nuhcate* 
aiioiigiu for the name ddlerent trom 
either of those suggesbul 

0 3343 — “Whon wo arrived ,ii Kandahar 
p we rocoxvod n visit fnmi the *}anK‘ipal 
Muaulnians dwelling at his (the ]>agan 
King’s) Capital, Muoh ns tho OhiUbm of 
Khofith Bohrah, among wh«»m was the Na- 
klmda Ibrahim, who h.ui (i ve«^sels belonging 
to him .” — Jhn Batntn, n. 58. 

c 1620 —Nurullah of Shuster, (|uoic<l by 
Colebrooko, spoaka of this elass as having 
been converted to Islam 300 years before* 
lie mys alao* “Moat them siihsist by 
eommorco and moehnnieal tr.ules ; as la in- 
dicated by the name Bohrah, whieh signifies 
‘merchant’ in tho thaloet of (Jujorit ” -In 
, vn. 338 

1673 — . . ’Pho rest (of the Mtihainmo- 
dana) are adoj>toii under tho name <>f the 
Province or Kingdom they are lK>rn in, as 
Momf ... or HchianiH thov have made, m 
and tho lowoHi of all is 
Borrah.’*—jP’>ya% 93. 

c 1780. — “Among the rest was tho whole 
of tho property of a oortam Muhammad 
Mokrim, a man of tho Bokra. triho, the 
(Ihiof of all tho morohants, and tho owner 
of three or four merchant — //. tif 

Hijdur Naik, 383, 

1810.— “The Bor&ks nro an infoHor sot of 
travelling morohants. '’Ph© maid© of a iUnnik't 
box 18 liko that of an Kaglish otiuiiiry ©hop, 
Hpolhng-booka, prayor-lKKikw, lavender water, 
eau de luce, noa^i, HoiaaorM, knivea, 

needloH, and thread make but a small })ert 
of tho variety .” — Marla Gmhmnt 

1825,— “The Boraji (at Broach) in general 
are unpopular, and hold in the fuime esti 
mation for parRimony that the Jcwm are in 
England.”— ed. 1844, ii. 119; iiliio 
Roo 72. 

1853.—“! had the ploa«ure of liaptiaing 
Ismail Ibraim, the first Bohor4 who, os for 
as wo know, he» yet embraced Ohnwtianlty 
in India. • . . He appoare thoroughly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from^AH 
the «on-in4aw of Muhammad, whom the 
Bohfjrds or aooordfng to the meiin- 

ing of the Arabic word, from which the 
name i» derived, esteem as an improvement 
on his father-Sn*law, having a higher degree 
of inspiration, which has In go^ measure, 
as they imagine, manifested itttelf among his 
successors, recognised by the BohoxM and 
by the Ansaiiyah, Ismaellyah, Drue, and 
Metawileh of Syria. . . 

WiUm, in I4fi, p. 456. 

1868 — . . , India, between which and 
the north-east coast of Alrioa, a eonsider* 
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able trade is earned on, chieflj- by Borah, 
merchants of Guzerat and Cutch ” — Badger^ 
Znt)od to Va/thema, Hak Soc vlil 

BOHNEO, n p This name, as 
xipplied to the gieat Island in its en- 
tiiety, is taken ±xom that of the caxjital 
town of the chief Malay State existing 
on it when it became known to 
Europeans, B%mne\ Biunci't^ or 

Burna'i^ still existing and known as 
B't un&i 

1516 — “In this island much camphor for 
eating is g ithered, and the Indians value it 
highly This island is called Borncy ” 

— Bwtho^a^ 203-4 

1521 — “The tivo ships depaited thence, 
and running among many islands came on. 
one which contained much cinnamon of the 
finest kind And then again running among 
many islands they came to the Island of 
Borneo, where in the haibour they found 
many junks belonging to merchants from all 
the parts about Malacca, who make a great 
mart in that Borneo ’ — Gon ea, ii 631 
1584 — “ Camphora from Bnmeo (mis- 
reading probably for Bruneo) neare to 
China Banot^ m. IlaU ii 412 
[1610 — “Bomelaya aie with white and 
black quarls, like checkers, such as Poling- 
knytsy are ’ — Danvas, Lutns i 72 ] 

The cloth c died Bomelaya perhaps took 
its name from this island 

[ ,, “There is biimstono, pepper, 

Boumesh camphor — Lott^ts. i 
79] 

1614 — Tn Sainsl)tii i 313 [and in Eoder^ 
Letters^ ii 94 ], it is written Bumea 
1727 — “The great island of Bomew or 
Borneo, the largest except Oahfo7 7iiiim tho 
known world ” — 1 Ihnnilfoyi^ ii 44 

BOEO-BODOR, oi -BXTDTJR, np 

The name of a gteat Buddhistic monu- 
ment of Indian cliaiacter m the distiict 
of Kadil in Jaxa , one of the most re- 
maikable in tlie woild It is a quasi- 
pyraiuidal stiuctuie occuiiying the 
summit of a hill, whuh appaiently 
forms the cote of the Imildmg It is 
<(uadrangulai in plan, tlie sides, however, 
htoken hy sucicssne xiroiections , each 
side of the basement, 406 feet Includ- 
ing the hasement, it rises m six succes- 
sive terraces, four of them forming 
< Ctrl dors, the sides of which are 
panelled with has-reliefs, which Mr 
Fergusson calculated would, if extended 
in a single line, cover thiee miles of 
mround These represent scenes in the 
life of Sakya Muni, scenes from the 
Jatakas, oi pre-existences of Sakya, 
and other series of Buddhistic groups 
Above the corridois the structure be- 


comes ciiculai, using ill thiee shallower 
stages, hoi del ed with small dagohas 
(72 in iiiimber), and a laige digobi 
Clowns the whole The 72 dagohas 
are hollow, built in a kind of stone 
lattice, and each contains, or Iris con- 
tained, wathiii, a stone Buddha in the 
usual attitude In niches of the eoiii- 
dois also are nnmeious Buddhis latgci 
than life,, and about 400 in numljei 
Ml Feigu&son concludes fiom x<iiious 
data that this w’’ondeitul stiuctuie must 
date fiom a b 650 to 800 

This monument iis not mentioned lu 
Valentipi’s gieat Histoiy of the Dutch 
Indies (1726), nor does its name esei 
seem to have reached Emoxu till Sii 
Stanifoid Baffles, the Biitish Lieut - 
Qoveinoi of Java, visited the distiict 
111 Januaiy 1814 The stiiutiue was 
then co\ ei ed wuth soil and \ egetation, 
even with tiees of consideiable si/e 
Baffles caused it to be cleaied, and 
diavvmgs and measurements to be 
made His H%story of Java ^ and Ciaw- 

ford’s of thf> Ind'iaji ArcJnpelago^ 

made it known to the w’’oild The 
Dutch Govexnment, m 1874, ]iubl]shed 
a great collection of illustiatne 
with a descriptive text 

The meaning of the name b\ which 
this monument is known in tlu ncigh- 
lionihood has been much debated 
Baffles wiitevS it Bdro B6do [H^st of 
Java^ 2nd ed , ii 30 ^eqiil rCnwfurd, 
Descr J)i(t (s V ), s^iys is, lu 

Javanese, the name of a kind of hsh- 
liap, and Imdoi may possibly be a coi- 
luption of the Sanscrit buda^ ‘t>ld*”l 
The most ])iobaf)le mteipietatiou, and 
accepted l^y Friedrich and othei 
scholars of weight, is that of ^ Mynad 
Buddhas ^ This would he in some 
analogy to another famous Buddhist 
monument in a neighhonring district, 
at Bramliiinan, which is called Chanda 
Sewu^ or the “ Thousand Temi)les,” 
though the nnnihei has been really 
238 


BOSH, s and interj This is alleged 
to be taken from the Turkish 
signifying ** empty, vam, useless, void 
of sense, meaning or utility^' (JW- 
hoiLsds Dtct ) But we have not been 
able to trace its histoxy or first 
ance m English [According to the 
NED the word seenas to haveconfe into 
use about 1834 under tte induence of 
Morier^s novels, Baba^ 
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&c. For various speculations on its 
origin see 5 ser, N, €L Q in 114, 173, 
257. 

[1843 — “ Tho people flatter the Envoy 
into tho belief that the tumult is Bash 
(nothing) ” — Xiiidy 8ah, Jcurtial, 47 ] 

BOSMijNT, BOCHM^, s Boat- 
swain Lascar’s H (Boebuch) 

BOTIGKEEB, s. Port, %ot^que^ro 
A, shop or stall-keeper (See 

BOUTIQUE ) 

1567 — ** Item, paraceo quo os boti- 
qneiros nSo tenhao as buticas apertas nos 
dias de festa, senao depois la mosaa da 
ter^a.” — Decree 31 of Council of Goa, in 
Arthtv Port On lent , fasc 4 

1727 — he past all over, and was 
forced to relieve the poor Botickeers or 
Shopkeepers, who before coxtld pay him 
Taxes ” — A HamiHon,, \ 268 

EO TREE, s The name given in 
Ceylon to the Pijial tree (see PEEPUL) 
as reverenced by the Buddhists , Singh 
ho-gds See in Emerson Tennent 
{G&ijhm, 11 . 632 seqc[\ a chronological 
series of notices of the Bo-treo irom 
BO 288 to A.D 1739 

1676 — “Of their (the Veddas’) worship 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
Cingaleze, they set round tho high trees Bo- 
gas, which our people call Pagod-tree^ with a 
stone base and put lamps upon it — ligLloJ 
Van Ooens, in Valmtijn (Ceylon), 209. 

1681 — “ L shall mention but one Tree 
more as famous and highly set by as any of 
the rest, if not more so, tho* it boar no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in tho 
Holiness of it This tree they call Bo- 
gahab , we the ^/od-trre/’ — Enox, 18 

BOTTLE^TRBE, s Qu. Ada^isonvt 
dzg^tata, or ‘baobab’? Its aspect ih 
somewhat suggestive of the name, hut 
we have not been able to ascertain. 
[It has also been suggested that it 
refers to the Babool, on which the 
Baya, often huilds its nest. “Those 
are formed in a very ingenious manner, 
by long grass woven together in the 
shape of a bottle ” {Forbes, Or, Mem,, 
2nd. ed , 1 33 ] 

1880. — “ Ijook at this prisoner slumbering 
peacefully under the suggestive bottle** 
tree.**— Baba, 163 

[BOUISTD-HEDG-E, s a corruption 
of boundary-hedge, and applied in old 
military writers to the thick planta- 
taon of bamboo or prickly-pear which 
i^sed to surround native forts 


1792 — “A Bound Hedge, fornuHl <jf a 
wide bolt of thorny plants (at Soringa- 
2 >attim) ^TfVX..s, m 1217 } 

BOUTIQUE, s. A < ommou word 
in Ceylon and the Madias Pie.sideney 
(to \vhich it IS now pcculiai) for a 
small native shop or booth Port,. 
huUca or botecn From J^luteau (t^u])pt ) 
it would seem that, the ust» of htihca 
\\ as peculiar to P< n t iigiu*.se J m 1 hi 

[1548 — Buticas 8co <nu>tati<»n nndor 

SIND J 

1554 — “ . ntm quaes buticas nmgnoni 

pode vendor somio os <iue se tini com, 

o Rondeiro ** — Botvfho, Tuutbo do K\iado da 
India, 50 

e 1561 — “Tho M.ilaburs \\lu> sold in tho 
botecas ’* — Vo})ra, i 2, 2<i7. 

1739 — “That there arc many batteoas 
bull t close under the *rown-\vall /tnnarXs 
on Fotfttis at Pott 8f Utotg*\ ni Whrdor, 

ill. 188 

1742 — 111 a grant of this flato the word 
appears as Butteca.-- Sidi^'tiona/iotH Hmnds 
of 8, Alt of litniitcf, ii. n t. 

1767 — “ Mr liusHell, ns < *olltudor (tenoral, 
begs leave to roproseut to tiio liiwird that of 
late years tho Htrout by the river Hide . . 
has been greatly oncronchotl uiH»n by a 
number of golans, little straw huts, ami 
boutiques. . .*’— In Lomf, 501 

1772.--“. . a Boutique iticrchant 

having died the 12th iriHt., hw widow wa« 
dosiroua of V>oing burnt with hin lK»dy.‘* — 
Papers rei aft ng U> A*. / Affairs, IH21, |». 268. 

1780, — “You miiHt know that Mr«. Hon- 
pock . . , i« a great buyer of llargainit, ««> 
that she will often go out to tho Kun>po 
Shops ami tho Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 liupooH in artioloH that wo have not the 
least occasion t()r,**---/nd/u (tfazrite. Doc* 9* 

1782. — “For Bale at No. 18 of the mngo 
Botiques to tho northwarti of Lyon's Baihl- 
mgs, whore musters (q«v.) may ik> mouis* . . * 
Lmia Gazette, Oct, 12. 

1834.—“ Ibo boutiques are ranged along 
both aides of the street.**— f ’'A* i?b/, Oeyion 
Gwteiteer, 172. 

BOWLA, s* A portiuHiiUMUu H. 
haold., from Port, oaul, and btdhu, ‘a 
trunk ’ 

BOWliY, BOWBY. h. II. MoU, 
and 6dJorI, Mahr. bdvadi, C, P* Brown 
(ZillahVict, s*v.)sayH*it Ih tho Tolagu 
btXvidi; 6d!ul an(l hdmdt,tm*“wMJ Thia 
IS (loubtless the same word, but in 
all its forms it is prolmbly connecttHl 
with Skt. mvra, *a hole, a well/ or 
with vdm, ‘an oblong reservoir, a |x>oI 
or lake? There is also in Binghaless 
vesm, ‘a lake or pond/ and in inscrip- 
tions mmya, Thex*e is again Maldivian 
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weti, ‘a well,’ whicli come'? neai tlie 
Cxxizeiati ioims mentioned below A 
great and deep lectangiilai "well (oi 
tank dug down to the spiings), fui- 
nished with a descent to the watei 
hy means ot long flights of steps, and 
geneially with landings and loggie 
where tia\elleis mav lest in the 
shade This kind ot stiuctiiie, almost 
peculiar to Weslein and Cential India, 
though occasionally met wnth in 
Noithern India ilso, is a favourite 
object of piivate native nimiiticence, 
and though chietlv beneath the level 
of the giound, is often made tin 
subject ot most efteclne aichitectme 
Some of the finest specimens aie lu 
Giizerat, whcie othci toims of the 
woid appeal to he wdo find ud2n One 
of the most sjilendid of these structure^' 
IS that at Asaiwa m the suburbs ot 
Ahmcdahad, known as the Well ot 
Dhai (or U lie Nmse’) Haiii, hnilt in 
1485 hy a ladv of the household of 
Sultan Mohammed Big<u a (that famous 
< Prince ot Oamhiy’ celebrated by 
Butler — sgl undei CAMBAY), at a 
cost ot 3 lakhs ot lupees Theie 
IS an elaboiate model of a gieat 
On/erati bdolZ in the Indian Museum 
at H Kensington 

We have seen in the sulaiihs of 
Palermo a legulai hdoll, ex<avaled in 
the tufaceous lock th<it covers the 
plain It w«is Slid to hi\e lieen made 
at the e\}>ense of an ancestor of the 
piesent propiietoi (Count Ilaiicliihile) 
to ein])loy people in a time of scarcity 

c 1343 — There was also a bilin, a name 
by which the Indians designate a very 
•spacious kind of well, ro\etted with stone, 
and provided with stox>s for descent to the 
water’s brink Sonic of those wells have 
in the middle and on each side i)avihons of 
stone, with seats and honchos Tho Kings 
and chief men of the country rival each 
other in tho construction of such reservoirs 
on roads that are not 8ujix’>hod with water ” 
— Jhti /iattdn, iv Id 

1526 — “There was an emjity space within 
the fort (of Agra) between J brahim’s x)alace 
and tho ramparts I directed a largo w&in 
to be constructed on it, ton goz by ton In 
tho language of Iiindo«t4n they denominate 
a largo well having a staircase downitwiin ” 
— Baber i Mem , 842 

1775 — “Near a village called Sevasoe 
(Vmtra I left the lino of march to sketch a 
remarkable building on a near approach 
1 discerned it to be a well of very superior 
workmanship, of that kind which the natives 
call Bhotiree or Bhoulie ” — Forhes, Or 
Mem 11 102 , [2nd ed i 387] 

].808 — * Who-so digs a well deserves the 


of cieitiires and the gi ice of God,* 
but a Vavidee is said to value 10 Kooa^ (or 
wells) because the water is avaiKble to bipeds 
without the ud of a rope — R Drummond, 

J I lusti ationii oj- tUtzuattce, 

1825 — ‘ These boolees aie singular con- 
tiivances, ind some of them extremely 
handsome and striking ” — lifhei, ed 

1844, 11 37 

1856 — “The wSlv (feansk irdpeeJd) is a 
I lirge edihcc of a pictuiesque and stately as 
well as peer'll 11 chaiacter Abo\e tho level 
of the ground a row of foui or five open 
pivilions at regular distances from each 
other IS alone visible The entrance 

to the wa^v is by one of the end jiavilions ’ 
-Fot 6es, Rai> Mtdd, i 257 , [reprint 1878 
p 197] 

187b — “To persons not f imiliar %’nth the 
East such an o rchitectui al object as abowlee 
may seem a strange pei\eision of ingenuity, 
but the grateful coolness of all subterranean 
apartments, especially when accomx^anied by 
water, and the quiet gloom of these recesses, 
fully compensate in tho eyes of the Hindu 
for the more attractive m ignificence of the 
gh&ts Consequently the descending flights 
of which we are now speaking, have often 
been more elaborate and expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of tho bud dings above 
ground found m their vicinity — Re^igimon, 
Indian and JSaatei n Ai< li iti otui p, 486 

BOXWALLAH, s H>hiid H 
Balzas~{%e box) wdld A native itm- 
eiant x^edlar, oi packman^ a=> he vvotild 
he called in Scotland hy an analogous 
teim The Boxwdld sells cutlery, 
( heap nick-nacks, and small wares 
ot all kinds, chiefly Eutopean In 
toimei di^she was a welcome visitor 
to small stataons and solitery bunga- 
lows Tlie Bora of Bombay is often 
a boxwdld, and the boxwdld in that 
region is commonly called Bora (See 
BORA ) 

BOY, s 

a A servant In Southern India and 
in China a native personal servant 
IS so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the vocative ‘ Boy 1 ^ 
The same was formerly common in 
Jamaica and othei w I Islands 

Similar uses are familiar of puer 
in the Vulgate D%x%t Q%6m puer Vh/r% 
Bez II Kings v 20), Ar walad, 
iraiddpLov, gargon, Tmave (Germ KnoAd) , 
and this same word is used for a 
camp-servant in Shakespeare, where 
Fluden says ‘‘Kill the Poys and 
the luggage I ’tia expressly against the 
laws 01 amus” — See also 0ro$e*s Mzl 
AnUgwztzes, i 183, and liatin Quotation 
from Xavier under Oonicopoly The 
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wohIj howoverj came to l)e e8])eciall\ 
used for ‘Slave-boy/ and ax>plied to 
slavoB of any age. The Poitnguesc* 
used mo^o in tlie same way Tii 
‘Pigeon English’ also ‘servant’ is 
i?oy, whilst ‘])oy’ m our ordmarv 
seilse IS discriminated as ^mnallo-boy 

b A Palankin-hearer. Fiom tin* 
name of the cviste, Telug and Malay al 
b<>y^^ Tam. hom^ &c Wrison gives 
hho?^ as H and Mahr also. The 
word 18 m use northward at least/ 
to tlie Nerbndda R In the Konkan, 
neojile of this class ai‘e called Ka}uh 
ohUl (see Bid Ant ii 154, in 77) 
P. Paolmo IS thereiore in error, as h<* 
often IS, when he says that the woid 
hoy as ax>xilied by the English and 
other Europeans to the coolies or 
fanhtm wlm carry the dooly, “has 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 
guage.” In the first and third < flota- 
tions (under b), the use is more lik<* 
a, hut any connection with English at 
the dates seems impossible. 

a — 

1609 — “1 bought of them a PurUigaU 
Boy (which the Hollandors had given unto 
the King) . hee cost moo fortie-flvo 
Boilers.” — Keeling^ in PwcIiob, i 196. 

,, “My Boy Stephen Grovenor,”- 
IXmokins^ in PnrLhm, 211 See also 267, 296. 

1681. — “We had a hlcock hoy my Father 
brought from Porto Nova to attend ujjon 
him, who seeing his Master to be a Prisoner 
in the hands of the People of his own Com- 
plexion, would not now obey hxs Com- 
mand ” — KmJCi 124 

1696 — “Being informed whore the Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, ho (Dr. Brown) 
took has sword and pistol, and being followed 
by his boy with another pistol, and his hors© 
keeper — In WKetlety a 800, 

1784. — * * Blojped, From his master’s House 
at Moidapore, a few days smoe, A Malay 
Slav© Boy.” — Tu Seton-^Karr. i. 40 , see also 
pp 120, 179. 

1886 — “The real Indian ladies lie on a 
sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and say Boy I 
m a very gentle tone .” — Letters from Madras^ 
88 . 

1866.— “Yes, ^ahib, I Christian Boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do ” — Treoelyan. The Dawk Bungaltm. 

p. 226 

Also used by the French in the 
East ' 

1872 — “Mon boy* m*aoooinpagnait pour 
me servir k roooosion de guide et d’inter- 
|8?kte,” — Jt&o des Deux Mondes^ xovui. 957* 

^75 — “He was a faithful servant, or boy, 


as they are hero ciillod, .ibout foity ycais 
of age ” — T/wmsoH^'i 228 

1876 — A I’ortngnoso Boy . . from 
Bombay ” — lifat iwnod's J/frg , Nov , p. 578, 

b.— 

1554 — (At Goa) “also to a atntjfXtv^ with 
(pab^v) and a moitidam with 6 torch- 
boaiers (i!ocA«v), one nmbroll.i boy {htun b6y 
do somhreiro ), two washonnen 6 

wator-carrioi s (b6ys d\vfuoxt) all serving the 
governor . m all 280 |ia!da<»s ami *1 
tangas annually, or 81,210 leis ” N ItoMho^ 
Tombo, 57 

ri568 — “And thorn are men who carry 
this umbrella .so dexterously to wan! off the 
sun, that although their mastei trots <m his 
horse, the huu (ii>os not touch any part <kf 
his body, and anch men are cal Us I in Iiuha 
boi ” — B(tx i Dec. 8, Hk \ ch 0, j 

1591 —A proclamation of iho viceroy, 
Matthias d’Alboqueniue, 4>rdeis “that no 
person, of what <juahty oi t »m<Iition w>over, 
shall go m a guhtmiifuu without my express 
licence, save tht^y be ovt»r tlO years of age, 
to bo first proved before the AiMht.or tloneral 
of Police . . and those who contra vune 
this shall pay a penalty of 200 cru/jidos, and 
persons of mean^ ust^ite the half, tho 
pttfangutfs and their holongings to be for- 
feited, and the boi» or moucos whf> carry 
such pai'mquys shall bo cH»mu*iiin«d to hw 
Majesty’s galfoys.”-— . /*otd. (hmit.. 
faso 3, 324 

1608-10 — “ . . . fiusans les grauos ot 
obseruans lo k rFH|«ig»ole, ayiuis 

tousiours leur boay <jui jKirte lour ttamsol, 
sans loquol lls n'oHont sortir do logis, ou 
autroment on los ostimomit /amres ot iinsor- 
abloB .” — Mmyiietf Kca/ar/sir, 305. 

1610. — . autros Gontils «iul sont 
comm© Crochetsum ot Porto fiux, iprils 
appellant Boye, o'ost a diro Ikouf |Hnir 
iwrtor quolquo tios^t faix quo oo mat.” - 
Pyrard ke ii. 27; fHak. Hcki. it. 44. 

On this Mr, Gray notes : “ Pyritrti’s fanoiful 
interpretation ‘ox/ Port, /w/, may Ijo duo 
either to himself or to nomti Portuguose 
friend who would have his joko, It is 
repeated by Bounayo-do-Clou« (p, 211), who 
finds a i^arallel indignity in tho use of the 
term mufets by the French gentry towards 
their ohair-men.”] 

1678. — “ We might recite tho Ctxdloii • • • 
and Palmkeen Boyi ; by tho vory Heathens 
esteemed • a d^enorate Offspring of the 
Uolemores (see AVysr, 34. 

1720-— “Bole* In Fortuguose India are 
those who carry the Awdorm (see jIIIDOE)^ 
and in Salsete there is a villuge of l^ni 
which pays its dues from tho fish wbioh 
they sell, buying it from tho fishermen of 
the shores.”— Diet. s.v. 

1766-60.— . * Palankin-boyi.” — 

50« 

1778.— “Boyn ds KhliJkr*”— 

QrwmaMca Iridosicmti (Fort.), Eom«i 36. 

1782.—“ . . . un tmmbou arqtx4 dan* le 
milieu, qui tient au palanquin, and «ur 
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Icis bouts du(j[uel se mettont 5 oii 6 poitcuis 
qu’on ippelle Boues ” — Son net at. Voyage, i 
58 

1785 — “The boys \Mth Colonel Lt,w- 
lence’s pulankeen h^'ving* sti-iggled a little 
out of the line of m iich, were picked up by 
the Moi itt xs ’ — Cinractioh, Ltjp of Qlne, i 
2H1 

1804 — “My piKnquin boys will be Kid 
on the roid on Monda’v ” — in 
553 

1800 — “My boys ^\el6 in high spirits 
laughing and singing thiough the whole 
night — Ld Vatentia, i 32b 

1810 — “The pal inkoen-beners are called 
Bhois, and are remaikable for strength ind 
swiftness '’-r-Mcata Otahavt, 128 

BOYA, s A buo> Sea H 
(Roeh^uL) [Mr Skeat adds ‘“The 
Malay word is also boya oi ba%-ro;p, 
avhich lattei I cannot trace 

[BOYANORE, BAONOR, s A 

< OI r of the Malay al VcZllunavai , 

‘ Ruler ’ 

[1887 — “Somewhere about 1694 95 
the Kadattunld Rija, known to the early 
English as the Boyanore oi Baonor of 
Badagara, wxs in semi independent posses- 
sion of Kadutt inad, th it is, of the territory 
lying between the Mih(S and Kotta mors ” 
— Bo(jo/i\, Man of Matabcii ) i 315 ] 

BRAB, g Tlie Pahuyia Tiee (sei 
palmyra) or Bo'ias^as fiahelhformzs 
The Poitnguese called this Pal men i 
brava (‘wild’ palm), whence the 
English coiiujition The teini is un- 
known in Bengal, whcie the tree is 
called ‘fan-pahn,’ ‘palniyia,’ oi by the 
H name tdl or Ulr 

1623 — “The book is made after the 
fashion of this country, i e not of paper 
which IS seldom or never used, but of palm 
leaves, vi/ of the loa\es of that which the 
Portuguese call pat muni brama (s<r), or wild 
palm ” — B delta Valle, ii 681 , [Hak Soc 
11 291] 

c 1666 — “Tons los Malabares Convent 
comme nous de gauche h droit sur les 
fouillos des Palmeras Bravas " — Theveiiot, 

V 268 

1673 — “Another Tree called Brabb, 
bodied like the Cocoe, but the leaves grow 
round like a Peacock’s Tint sot upright ” — 
Hrtfei, 76 

1759 — “Brabb, so called at Bombay 
Palnnzra on the coast , and Tail at Bengal ” 
— Ive^, 458 

c 1760 — “There are also here and there 
interspersed a few brab-trees, or rather wild 
palm trees (the word hrab being derived from 
Brabo, which in Portuguese signifies wild) 
the chief profit from that is the toddy 
— Grose, i 48 


[ISOS — See<iuot itionuudci BANDAREE ] 
1809 — “The Patuufia heie called 

the brab, furnishes the best leiies for 
thatching, and the dead ones sei i e for fuel 
— Mat (a G) ahtim, 5 

BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN, BRA- 
MIN, 3 In some prUts ot India 
called Bahmcm^ Skt Bidhmana 
This woid now means a membei ot 
the priestly caste, Imt the oiiginal 
meamiig and use were dilteient 
Haug {Brahma and die Brali nianen, 
pp 8-11) tiaces the woid to the loot 
‘to inciease,’ and shows how it 
has come to ha^ e its pi esent significa- 
tion The oldei English toim is 
Brachman, yhicli comes to us tlnough 
the Gieek and Latin aiithois 

c B f 330 — “ TUiv iv Ta^/Xoif 

cro^LcrrCbv ideTv 5^o fpr)arl, B/)a;y;^Svas ajatpo- 
T^povs, rhv fjikv 7rp€<r^vrepov e^vpTjpivop, rbv 
6^ vedbrepov KOfHjrrjv, aa<poHpoLS 3’ ctAoXoi/- 
6 CLP paBrjrds^ ” — Anstobuhis, quoted 
m Strabo, w c 61 

c B C 300 — “ A\X77V bk dialpecrip r-oiel- 
rai TTepi rQv <pCKoa6<f>(ay boo 'y^vg (pdcTKWv, 
dov Tobs pkv /caXet, roll's 5^ 

Pap^edm? [2ap/xai/as <!]” — Fiona Megasthenes, 
111 Strabo, XV c 59 

CAD 150 — “But the evil atais ha\e not 
forced the Brahmins to do evil and abomin- 
able things , noi have the good stars per- 
suaded the lost of the (Indians) to abstain 
fiom evil things’ — Batde^cnub, in Guretoji/’i 
Sjmilegiiun, 18 

c AD 500 — “ Bpax^St'es , AvdcKby 
^Ovos aotpdyrarov oOs kclI (Spdxpas Ka\o0(rLv ** 
— Ste^rhn )ius B yzan tinus 
1298 — Marco Polo writes (pi ) Abraiaman 
oi Ahraiamin, which seems to represent an 
; incorrect Ar plural {eg Abi dhamln) jncked 
up from Arab sailors , the correct At plural 
IS Bat dJuma 

1444 — Poggio taking down the reminis- 
cences of Nicolo Conti writes Brammones 
1565 — “Among these is ther a people 
called Brachmanea, which e (as Didimus 
their Kinge wrote unto Alexandre ) 

live a pure and simple life, led with no 
likerous luates of other mennes vamties 
— IF Watrema'A, Fardle of Fac%onins 
1672 — 

“ Brahmenea sSo os aeus religiosos, 

Nome antiguo, e de grande preenunencMi t 
Observam os preceitos t§b famosoa 
R’hum, que pnmeiro poz nomo d seiencia,^ 
OamSes, tSt* 40 

1578 —Acosta has Bragmen. 

1682— “Oastaffeda, tr by N 

Bramaue 

1630 —“The Bramanejf , , Oiapii, cap 
13 & 16, afiirmeth to bee* depcetiideA from 
Abraha'm. by wbo s^ted them-^ 
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selvas in India, and that so they -woro 
called AtoraJunaaes *’ — Loid, Be^c of the 
Banian Kel , 71. 

1670 — 

Comes ho to upbraid xis with his inno- 
cence ^ 

Seize him, and take this preaching Brach** 
man hence ” 

Drydetx^ Aximoigzehe^ iii 3 

1688 — “The public worsliiji of the pagods 
was tolerated at Goa, and the .soot of the 
Brachmaxis daily increased in powei, be- 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers ” — Jhyden, LxfeofXaeiei 

1714 — **Tho Dervis at first made some 
scruple of violating hia promise to the dying 
brachman ” — Tim Spectator, No 578. 

BRAHM,INY BULL, s A bull 
devoted to Biva and let loose , gene- 
rally found frequenting Hindu bazars, 
and fattened by the run of the Bunyas’ 
shops The term is sometimes used 
more genei'ally (Brahminy bull, -o-v, or 
-cow) to denote the htiinped Indian ox 
as a species 

1872 — ** Ho could stop a huge Braxnini 
bull, when running in fnry, by catching 
hold of its horns.” — Uoxxxnda Idammtaj i. 8A 

[1889 — “ Herbert Edwards made his mark 
as a wnter of the Brabmxuee Bull Betters 
in the Delhi Gazette ” — Calcutta liec , app. 
xxn ] 

BBAHMINY BUTTER, s Tins 
seems to have been an old name for 
Ghee (q.v ). In MS “Acet Charges, 
Dieting, &c, at Fort St David for 
Nov. — Jany , 1740-47,” in India Office, 
we find : 

Butter . . . Pagodas 2 2 0 

Brabxamy do, „ 1 34 0.” 

BBAHMINY DUCK, a. The 

common Anglo-Indian name of the 
handsome bird Oasarca rutUa (Pallas), 
or ‘ Buddy Shieldrake ^ ; constantly 
seen on the sanc%r shores of the 
Gangetic rivers in single pairs, the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. The Hindi name is chakwd. 
and the chahwd-chakv^ (male and 
female of the sx)ecies) afllbrd a common- 
place comparison m Hindi literature 
for faithful lovers and spouses. The 
* Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite hanks 
of the river, and that all night long 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come across, hut the question 


IS always met by «i negative — “ ( ’hakwn, 
sb«ill I come ? ” *‘No, C^hakw i ” ‘K^bak- 
wi, shall I coined” ‘‘No, Cluikwa,” 
— (Jerdofi) The Sill ue authoi says the 
bird IS oecasioii.illy killed in KngLind. 

BRAHMINY KITE, s Tlie 
Ptmdicerntnxt^ oi .lerdon, Iltdu 
astiir Ikxid.iert. ddie name 

given betwise the bir<I is regardtsl 
with some iever(‘n<*e by the IlnHlus 
.IS sacred to Visbuu It i.s found 
tliroughout India 

e. 1328, — ‘^Thero w aWo in fins In<iia a 
coitain Inrd, big, like ii Kite, iiaving a 
white head imti belly, but nil red uIhjvo, 
which boldly Hiiat-cluN tmh out »*f the hands 
of fiMhcrmon and other people, and in- 
dood [thoso birds} go on just likt* tiogH.”- 
Fnar Joidcf tilts, 36, 

1673. — “ . ’tiM Haerilege with them to 
kill a Oow or Talf ; but highlyjnaeuhir to 
shoot a Kite, daltmfetf ft* (he Brachmitts, 
for which Mtaioy will hardly pacify,” - 
Pn/er, 33 

[1813 -**Wo ha»l a Htill ladder and more 
ravonouH enemy in the hawks and btahmiuee 
kites.” — Paths, Or, d/rvw , 2nd ed,, »i, 162.} 

BBAHMO-SOMIj, s. Tlie Ikm- 
gali jironunciation of Ski. Bruhma 
Hmutga, * aj=JHem I dy « »f I Irul \ «i ists ^ , 
Brahma ))enig tin* Supreme Hiuiig 
according to the liichaii pbiloHoplue 
systenis. The reform of HmduiHm 
so called was begun by Ihim Mnhuii 
Hoy {JitBrm RtD) m 1830. 

ProfcKHor A. Weber bas shown that 
it does not constitute an incb*|M*ndent 
Indian movement, but is deriveil from 
European Theism [Also sec Monfer- 
JFillzamB, BraJmtanimn^ 480, J 

1876,— *‘Tho Brabmo Somaj, «>r Tliointic 
Ghuroh of India, Ih an expeninent hitherto 
unique in roligiouH hiatory.” - 
Year-book, 5. 

BBANDUIi, 8. ‘ Bat‘k Hbiy/ in Bi*ii 
H, Port. hratiMl (Roebuck), 

BRANDY OOORTEB, -OOATEB, 

8. Or Bometimes simply Brandy, A 
corruption of bdrdnM^ ‘a cloak,* literally 
jduviah, from P. bdrdn^ ‘ rain.* BAridal” 
KturtX seems to l)e a kind of liyiirid 
shaped by the English word coaf^ 
though hurtd and mrt% arts true IK 
woros for various forms of jacket or 
tunic, 

[1754,— Their women also being not less 
than 6000, were dressed with girnt ooatii 
(theae are called baraiml) of orimson oloth, 
after the manner of the men, and not to be 
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distinguished at a distance , &o that the 
whole made a very formidable appeaian.ee ’ 
— H of Nadir in Hanioay^ 367 ] 

1788 — “Barrannee — \ cloak to cover one 
fiom the ram ’ — Iiid Vocab (Stockdale) 

[Tlie woid Barani is now coiimionlv 
used to desciibe tliose ciops which aie 
dependent on the annual lains, not 
on aitihcial iiiigation 

[1900 — “ The recent rain his impioved the 
baram crops ” — Pioneer Mail, 19th Feb ] 

BRANDYPAWNEE, s Biandy 
and water , a speennen of genuine 
Urdu, 'i e Camp jaigon, which liaidly 
needs mterpietation H ‘wntei ’ 

Williamson (1810) has bi andy-sJn aub- 
pauny {V M ii 123) 

[1854 — *'I’m sorry to see you gentlemen 
drinking brandy-pawnee, says he, “it 
plays the deuce wnth out joung men in 
India ^^—Tkackei ay, JSfewcome% oh i J 

1866 — “The brandy pawnee of the East, 
and the ‘ sangaree ’ of the West Indies, are 
happily now almost things of the past, oi 
exist m i very modified foim ” — Waring, 
Tropical Resident, 177 

BBASS, s A brace Sea dialect 

— (RoehucL ) 

[BRASS-KNOOKEB, s A teini 
aj> 2 died to a rechaujfd oi selling uj) 
<igain of yesterday’s diiinei oi suppei 
Tt IS said to be toiiiid in a novm b> 
Winwood Kcade called Liberty TIall, 
<is a xnece of Anglo-Indian sLing , an<l 
it IS supposed to be a corrupticm ot 
hcrsi hlidJia, H * stale food ’ , see 5 
SCI N <1 Q, 34, 77] 

BEATTY, s A w<'>rd, used onl> 
in the South, ioi c^ikes of dry cow- 
dung, used as fuel more or less all 
ovei India It iS" Tam varatti, [or 
mrdtti], ‘diied dung’ Various terms 
aie current elsewheie, but in Uwei 
India the most common is upld — (vide 
OOPLA) 

BB A VA, n p A sea-port on the 
east coast of Africa, lat 1“ 7' N , 
long 44® 3', properly Bax§<wa 

1510 — << a town of the Moors, well 

walled, and built of good stone and white- 
wash, which IS called Brava It is a 

l)laee of trade, which has already been 
destroyed by the Portuguese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants " — 

liarooaa, 15 

BBAEUi-WOOD, s This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood 

H 
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liiqioited iioni Petnambiico, which is 
deiived tioni ceitain species of Caesal- 
jnma indigenous theie But it oiigin- 
ally applied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which was im]ioited fioni India, 
ind which I's now known in trade as 
Sappan (c[ v ) [It is tin- andam oi 
hallam ot the Aiabs (JJmton, A'i 
Nights, 111 49) ] Tlie histoii ot the 

woid IS veil ciuioiis For when the 
name was ap^ihed to the newly dis- 
c o vei ed i egi on i n S Amei ic a, xu ohably , 
as Banos alleges, because it xnodiiced 
a dye-wood similar m chaiactei to the 
brazil of the East, the tiade-naiue 
giadually hecame a}>x>io]uicited to the S 
American -pi oduct, and was taken away 
tioin that ot the E Indies See some 
tuithei leinarlvsin Marco Polo, 2nd ed , 
11 368-370 [and Entyd BM i 120] 

This IS alluded to also by Camoa 
(x 140) 

“But her© where Earth spieads wider, yc 
shall claim 

realms by the ruddy Dye-wood made 
renown’ d , 

these of the ‘8icrod Cross’ shall win 
the name 

by youi first N ivy shall that world be 
found ” Billion 

The medieval toims ot brazil weie 
many , in Italian it is generally 
ve'izino, oi the like 

1330 — “And here they burn the brazil 
wood [lazino) for fuel — Pi Odonc, in 

Cathay, &c , x> 77 

1552 — “ when it came to the 3d of 
May, and Podralvaros was about to set 
sail, in (jrdor to give a name to the land 
thus nowly discovered, ho ordered a very 
groat Cross to be hoisted at the top of a 
tree, after mass had been said at the foot 
of the tree, and it had boon sot up with the 
solemn benediction of the priests, and then 
he gave the country the name of Sancta 
Cl uz But as it was through the symbol 

of the Cross that the Devil lost his dominion 
over us as soon os the red wood called 

Bra 2 dll began to arrive from that country, 
he wrought that thod name should abide 
in the mouth of the people, and that the 
name of Moly Cross should be lost, as if 
the name of a wood for colouring doth were 
of more moment than that wood which 
imbues all the sacraments with the tmotore 
of salvation, which is the Blopd of Jesfis 
Christ ” — Bcurroa, I v 2 

1664 — “The baar (Bahar) of Brazil 
tains ^ fara9oIa3 (see FBAZAIf 
it in a coir rope, and there is 
FICOTA) ’ — A JSTmm, 18 

1641. — “ We went to see fshe 
where the lusty knavtee eO^wed to 
laboni^ and the r4^in^ of ■and Log- 
wood w very baird Diary, 
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BitEBCH-OANDY, ii p A locality 
oil tlie sliorc of Bombay Island to the 
north of Malabar Hill The true name, 
as Dr Murray Mitchell tells me, is be- 
lieved to be Burj-^Jchddl, ‘the Tower ol 
ihe Cieeh.’ 

BBIDG-EMAN, s Anglo-SepoyH 
hrzjma?iy denoting a military pruonej, 
of which word it is a quaint corrup- 
tion. 

BBUSTJABRY, s Also BINJAB- 
REE, BUNJARREE, and so on But 

the first form has become classical fiom 
its constant oc.currence in the Indian 
Despatches of vSir A Wellesley The 
word la projieily H. hanidrd^ and i 
Wilson derives it from Skt. hamj^ 

' trade,’ tom, ‘doer.’ It is possible that 
the form hnnjd^d may have been sug- 
gested by a sujijioscd connection wifii 
the Pers ‘rice’ (It is alleged 

in the D%ct of Words used m the E. 
hid%es^ 2nd ed,, 1805, to be derived from 
hn9yi^ ‘I'lce,’ and am, ‘bring’ The 
Brinjmnes of the Deccan are dealers in 
gram and salt, who move about, in 
numerous parties with cattle, carrying 
theirgoodsto ditlerentinarkets, and who 
in the days of the Deccan wars were the 
great resource of the commissariat, as 
they followed the armies with supplies 
for sale They t?ilk a kind of Mahratta 
or Hindipatois Most classes of Banjaras 
in the west ap^iear to have a tradition 
of having first come to the Deccan with 
Moghul camps as commissariat earners 
In a pamjihlet called Some Account of 
the Bunjarrah Glms^ by N. B Ouinher- 
lege, JDutnet Sup of Police^ JBasein, 
Berar (Bombay, 1882 ; {North Indm^b 


N <h Q IV 163 the author 

attempts to distinguish between hmnj- 
wrees as ‘ grain-carriers,’ and hwnjarrahH^ 
from hunjdr^ ‘waste land’ (meaning 
hemjar or bdnjar) But this seems 
fanciful. In the N.-W. Provinces the 
name is also in use, and is applied to 
a numerous tribe spread along the 
skirt of the Himalaya from Hard war 
to Gorakhpur, some of whom are 
settled, whilst the rest move about 
with tneir cattle, sometimes transport- , 
mg goods for hire, and sometimes 
carrying grain, salt, lime, forest pro- I 
duce, or other merchandise for sale. 
rSee Orookef Tribes and Castes^ i. 14iQseqq ] 
vanjarHs, as they are called about 
^mbay, used to come down from 
Jp^putana and Central India, with 


Urge diovcs ol criltle, l.ideii with gi am, 
&c , takiT^ Imck with thorn salt loi 
the most part These wore not more 
carriers, but the actual dealers, paying 
ready money, and they Vroro order! ;s 
111 conduct 

c 1505 — “As scarcity was felt m his 
camp (Sultan Sikaiidai brxli’s) iii conse- 
qiionce of the noii-.uiival of tho BanjjdraSi, 
he despatched HunruXyim for the 

purpose of bim^iiip: in supiihes 
UUaJi^ in EUwt^ v 100 (written c* 1612) 

1616 — “Tho Moors and Gontiles of thc^ 
cities and towns thioiij^hout tho country 
corn© to sot up thoir shops and cloths at 
Oheul they bring tlu'so in guMt 

caravans of domestic oxon, with inicks, like 
donkeys, and on tho top of fhcsu long white 
sacks placed ciosswiso, in whu h the> bring 
their goods , and one man drives HJO or 40 
boasts bofoio him " — ISarhtmt^ 71. 

1563 — “ . This King of Duly t<»ok tho 
Balagat from certain very powerful gent<Kw, 
whose tube aro those wliom wo now cal! 
Venezaras, and from others dwelling in tho 
country, who are called (Jtdhs » an<l al! those, 
Collos, and and lieislmt-os, hvu 

bythoftand robbery to this day.” — f/am« 
De 0 , f. 34. 

c. 1632 —“The very Ihst step which 
Mohahut Khan fKhiln Kliauilnl totik in tho 
Doocan, was to present tho jBunjaras of 
Hmdostan with olophanfs, homos, and 
cloths, and ho colJeetod (by thuso ton- 
ciliatory measuros) so many «>f them tliat 
ho had ono chief /hm/ara at Agmh, another 
in Goojrat, and another alxive tho (thats, 
and established tho advanced price of 10 mjt 
per rupee (in his camp) tt> onal>lu him 
1)1^ it cheaper.’' — MH. /J/i* %f MoMntt Khan 
(KhaTh Kh(iiim)y in liajHir qiiotoil 

below, 183, 

1638.— “11 ya dans lo Itoyaumo do f7ww- 
ram vn certain pouple <ju*iIh ap^ioflent Vexi«- 
saxs, qui achettont lo bled et Ic ris , « , 
pour le rouondre dans V indmtkan • , . ou 
ils vont auoc dos OafiliM ou Oofumrtoes do 
omq ou six, ©t ijuolqu© fois do nciif o« dix 
mille bestes do somrao. . . — Mmvdehh, 
246. 

1798. — “Whilst the army halted on the 
23rd, accounts wore received from < Captain 
Hoad . . . that his convoy of briBjjsdcTies 
had boon attacked by a lK>dy of horse. — 
Dlrom, 2 . 

1800. — “The Biujarries t look ui>on in 
the light of servants of the public, of whoso 
gram I have a right to regulate the sale 
. . . always taking care that they have a 
proportionate advantage/'— .d . in 

B^qfStr 7*. Munra^ 264. 

„ “The Bttodawieg drop in by 
degreea .”— L 176. 

1810. — “ Immediately facing us a troop of 
Brinjaxees hod taken up ^oir residenoo 
for the night. These people travel from 
one end ox India to the other, carrying 
salt, grain, aasafoetida, almost ae nooeseary 
to an army as salt/'— ilfania Orahomt 61. 
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1813 — “We met theie a number of 
Vanjaxralis, or merchants, ^with large 
droves of oxen, laden with valuable articles 
from the interior country, to commute for 
salt on the sea -coast ” — Foi hes. Or Mem 
i 206 , [2nd ed i 118 , also see ii 276 

, , “As the Doccan is devoid of a single 
navigable river, and has no roads that admit 
of wheel-carnages, the whole of this ex- 
tensive inteicouise is carried on by laden 
bullocks, the pioperty of that class of 
people known as Bunjaras ” — o/ 

OriffzTif Iltst y ami Manneis oj Bmi- 

jaras, by Oapt Joh)i JinffffS, in Tr Bit 
jSoc Bo 1 61 

1825 — “We passed a number of Brm- 
jarrees who were carrying salt . They 
. had all bows arrows, sword and 

shield . Even the children had, many 
of them, bows and arrows suited to their 
strength, and I saw one young woman 
equipped in the same manner — Beher, 

1877 — “They were bnnjames, or car- 
riers of grain, and were quietly encamped 
at a village about 24 miles off, trading 
most unsuspiciously in grain and salt.” — 
Meadows Ta,ylQry n 17 

BRINJAUL, s The name of a 
vegetable called in the W. Indies the 
JSgg-plant, and more commonly known 
to the English in Bengal tinder that 
•of ha7igun (proj) ha'ingan) It is the 
Solanum Metonr/e^ia, L , very commonly 
cultivated on the shores ot the Mediter- 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally Though not known 
in a wild state under tins form, there 
IS no reasonable doubt that S Melon- 
ena is a derivative of the common 
ndian S tmaniim, L. The word in 
the foim bmnjaul is from the Portu- 
guese, as we shall see. But probably 
there is no word of the kind which Inis 
undergone such extraordinary variety 
•of modifications, whilst retaining the 
same meaning, as this The Sfet. is 
hhantOkly H. ohdiitd, brngan^ bedngem, 
P. badingdUi hadilgdn^ Ar bad%njdi%, 
Span, alberengenay h&rengma^ Port berin- 
gMy }ynngielot,y bringella, Low Latin 
melcmgolus, mercrngolics, Ital. melangolay 
melanzcmay meld vn&cmoi^ &o. (see P. 
della ValUy below), French aubergine 
(from alherengena), melonqhiey meran- 
g^ne, and provincially behna^ne^ alh&r- 
gaine, albergme, albergame. (See Mwreel 
'Demcy p 46.) Lxttr^ we may remark, 
explains {dorrmtante Momero ?) aubergine 
as ^ esp^ce de morelUj^ giving the etym. 
as “dimmutif de auberge^^ (in the 
sense of a kind of peach), Melongma 
IS no real Latin word, but a factitious 


lendering of melanmnay oi, as Marcel 
Devic says, Latin du botaniste’’ It 
looks as it the Skt word were the 
original of all The H baingan again 
seems to have been modified from the 
P badingan, [or, as Platts asserts, direct 
from the Skt vanga, vangana^ ‘ the plant 
of Bengal, n and ba%ngan also throngh 
the Ar to have been the parent of the 
Span berengena, and so of all the other 
European names except the English 
‘egg-plant’ The Ital mela znsana is 
the most curious of these corruptions, 
framed by the usual effort after mean- 
ing, and connecting itself with the 
somewhat indigestible reiiutation oi 
the vegetable as it is eaten in Italy, 
which IS a fact. ‘When cholera is 
abroad it is considered (e g in Sicily) 
to be an act of folly to eat the melan- 
mna There is, however, behind this, 
some notion (exemplified in the quota- 
tion from Lands Mod Bgypt below) 
connecting the badvnjdn with madness 
[Burton^ Ar, ]S^^ghtSy in 417.] And it 
would seem that the old Arali medical 
writers give it a bad character as an 
article of diet. Thus Avicenna says 
the badvngdn generates melancholy and 
obstructions. To the N O Solanaceae 
many poisonous plants belong 

The word has been carried, with the 
vegetable, to the Archijielago, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, for the 
Malays call it her%7ijald [On this Mr. 
Skeat writes * “ The Malay form bmnjaly 
from the Port , not berinjald, is given 
liy Clifford and Swettenliam, but it 
cannot be established as a Malay word, 
being almost certainly the Eng. hrmjaul 
done into Malay. It finds no place in 
Klinkert, and the native Malay word, 
which IS the only word used in pure 
Peninsular Malay, is terong or irong 
The form berznjald, I believe, must 
have come from the Islands if it really 
exists.”] 

1554. — (At Goa) “And the excise from 
garden staff under whioh are comjprieed 
these things, via. * Radishes, beetroot gar- 
liok, onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
lettuoes, can^aUnguas, gmger, oranges, 
dill, ooriandei^ mint, cabbage, salm 
mangoes, brhojfelas, lemons, gomridsi, 
rons, cucumbers, *whioh artioles nope ismf 
sell in retail except the Rendeuro <M wts 
excise, or some one who has got neMl^^n 
from him. . . jS> Bo^lho, 

c. 1580.— “Trifohum ounroe tfeepe come- 
dunt.dm5«ff, . . 

miOAilMilma , . i- 66. 

161l.'«^*‘,W'e had a there kept 
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upon the Strand of diuors sorts of pro- 
lusions, towit , . PalUugrenies, cucumbers 
, . — iST" 2>o\mt(yti^ in l^wrchas^ i 298 

1616.— ** It seems to me to bo one of 
those fruits which are called in good Tuscan 
petronc%am%^ but which by the Ijombards are 
called meltuizaiie, and by the vulgar at 
Home •nutrignatu ; and if my memory does 
not deceive me, by the Neapolitans in their 
patois KKwUg'iume ” — P della Valle, i 197. 

1673, — ^*The Garden . . planted with 
Pcitatoes, Yawms, Berenjawa, both hot 
plants . *’ — Pry&r, 104t, 

1738 — ** Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, calahashae . . bediu-jauaa, 
and tomatas .'’ — ShanPs Travels, 2nd ed. 1757, 
p. 141. 

c 1740. — ‘^This man (Balaji Rao), who 
had become absolute in Hindostan as well 
as in Decan, was fond of broad made of 
Badjrah , ho lived on raw Bnngelas, on 
unnpe mangoes, and on raw red popper ” — 
Sm- MtOaghertn, in. 229. 

1782. — Sonnorat writes Bdxingddes — 
1 186 

1783 — Forrest spells bnrgalles ( V to Afer- 
gu%, 40) , and (1810) Williamson biringal 
(V M.i 133). Forbes (1813), bxingal and 
berenjal (Or Mem* i 32 ) [in 2nd ed i 22, 
buzigal,] n 50 , [in 2nd ed. i. 348]. 

1810. — “I saw last night at least two 
acres covered with brinjaal, a species of 
Solanum .” — Mwrm Graham, 24 

1826 — ** A plate of poached eggs, fried in 
sugar and butter , a dish of badmij&xis, aht 
in the middle and boiled in grease ” — Mvmi 
Baba, ed. 1835, p. 160. 

1836 — **The neighbours unammously de 
dared that the husband was mad. 

One exclaimed ‘There is no strength nor 
power but in God » God restore thee * ^ 
Another said • ‘ How sad 1 He was really 
a worthy man ' A third remarked i 
‘ BaduigaxLS are very abundant mat now,* " 
— X<ma, Mod, Mgyptiam, ed. 1860, 299 

1860. — “Amongst other triumphs of the 
native omsine were some singular, but by 
no moans inel^ant ch^fs d'ceuvre, brinjals 
boiled and stuiffed with savoury meats, but 
exhibiting npe and undressed fruit growing 
on the same branch .*’ — Tmvmfs ii, 

161 This dish IS mentioned in the &inskrit 
Cookery Book, which passes as by King 
Nala. It is managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the rest ia 
being cooked. 

SB#OA.CH!^ BhaTdch, aii ancient 
and still surviving city of Guzerat, on 
the River Nerbudda. The original 
forms of the name are Bhrigi^^h- 
chha^ and Bhdru-Kmhchha, which last 
form appears in the Sunnar Cave In- 
scription No ix , and this was written 
with fair correctness by the Greeks 
as Bapvydta and Bapybcrri^ ^‘Ilhterate 
Guzerattees would in attempting to 


articulate Bhreeglioo-Kshet t a ^oae 

the half ^ii (‘oahvsceiice, <m 11 ifc 

Bar'igache^^ — Duimmo7id, Him of Guz^ 
erattee^ &c 

c. BO. 20 — “And then laughing, and 
stnpt naked, anointed and with Ins loin-cloth 
on, ho leaped ui»on the pyro And thi» 
inscription was sot upon nm tomb* JCar- 
via7wchpgas the Indm^i fnnn, BargdsS hamng 
rendered himself %m mortal ajfer the hrredttary 
cu^eom of the Indians Ixeth lure 
Damasemm, in tStraho, xv 72 | Ijiissen 

takes the name Zamianochegas to represent 
the Skt Srdniandcharga, teacher of the 
from which it wtmld .ippoar that 
ho was a Buddhist priest | 

c A.D 80 — “On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, tlu‘u* is a long uud 
'larrow strip of sluml , . And if one sue-* 
eeods in getting into the gulf, still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
Baxygaza, owing to tho land being so low 

. and when fouml it is dithcult to 
enter, owing to tho shoals <if tho river near 
tho mouth. On this account there are at 
the entrances ttshormeu employed by the 
King . . . bi moot ships as far off as Hy- 
rastrone, and hy these they are piloted up 
to Barygam.** — Penplas^ sect. 43. It i« 
very intorostmg to compare Horshiirgh with 
this ancient account. From the sands of 
Bwallow to Broach a continued bank extends 
along the shore, which at Broaeh river pro- 
lecta out about 6 miles. . . . ’i'he tale 
here . . velocity 6 knots . . . rising 
nearly 80 feet . . . On tho north side of tho 
nver, a great way up, tho town of Broadbi 
IS situated ; vessolH of oonsiriorabie bunion 
may proceed to this place, an tho ehannols 
are deep in many placos, but too intnoato to 
be navigated without a pilot.** — /mfta 
Directory {in loco)» 

o. 718.— Bards is mentioned as one of tiio 
places against which Arab attacks wore db 
reoted.— See MlHotf U 441. 

o. 1300. — “. . . a rivor which Hos be- 
tween tho Baraut and Ganges * . . has a 
south-westerly course till It falls into i^o 
sea near BMxd.cikP'^Al^Biram, in BUM. 
u 49. 

A.». 1821. — “ After their hlmtiied martyr 
dom, which occurred on tho Thursday before 
Palm Sunday, in Thana of India, 1 baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
PajTOOOO, lO days* journey distant there- 
from • . .*' — BHar Jordawm, in Oeihayt 
^co., 226. 

1662. — “A great and rich ship said to 
belong to Meleque Gupij, Lord of Bexoehe**' 
— BarroSt II. vf. 2. 

1666. — “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 
marched upon BaxttJ .**— *AUt 86^ 

[1616. — “It would be necesMy to g^ve 
credit unto two or three Gusssamtts for some 
cloth to make a voyage to BiUEVimee.***-- 
Poster, Beiters, iv. 04.J 

1617*— “We gave our host ... a peeoe 
of backir haroene to his ohlldren to make 
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them 2 coates,” — OocLs^b Diary ^ i 330 
[jSotcAar here seems to lepresent a port 
<eonnected with Broach, called i-n the A.%n 
<(ii 243) Bhankora or Bhaloi , Bayley gives 
Bhakorah as a village on the frontier of 
Onjerat ] 

1623 — ‘‘Before the hour of complines 
^ we arrived at the city of Barochi, 
-or Behnig as they call it m Persian, under 
the walls of which, on the south side, flows 
n nver called Nerbedli ” — P. della Valle, 
11 529 ; [Hak Soc. i 60] 

1648. — In Van Tmist (p 11), it is written 
Broichia. 

[1676 — “From Surat to Baroche, 22 
-coss ” — Tavernier, ed Ball, i 66 ] 

1756 — “Bandar of Bhrfich ’* — (Bird's tr 
of) Mil aUi-Akmadi , 115 

1803 — “ 1 have the honour to enclose . 
papers which contain a detailed account of 
the . . . capture of Baroach.” — Welhng- 
ton, 11 289 

BUCK, V To prate, to chatter, to 
talk much and. egotistically H baJcnd. 
£A bucle-shch is a chatterer ] 

1880 — “And then . . he bucks with 
a quiet stubborn determination that would 
fill an American editor, or an Under Secre- 
tary of State with despair Ho belongs to 
the 12-foot-tiger school, so tiorhaps ho can't 
help it ” — A h Baha, 161 

BUCKAUL, H Ar H. hallal^ ‘a 
shopkeeper ; ’ a hunya (q. v under 
banyan) Iu Ar. it means rather a 
* second-hand ’ dealer 

[o. 1590 — “There is one cast of tho 
Vai^yas called Banik, more commonly termed 
Baniya (grain - merchant) ^The Persians 
name them bakkdl. . . ” — A%n,tr. Janett, 
ni. 118 ] 

1800 — “. . a buccal of this place told 

me ho would lot me have 500 bags to- 
morrow.” — Welhngitin, i. 196 

1826. — “Should I And our neighbour the 
Baqual ... at whose shop X used to spend 
m sweetmeats all tho copper money that I 
-could purloin from my father ” — iXajyi Boha, 
-ed. 1836, 295. 

BUCKSBLAW, s. We have not 
been able to identify the fish so 
dialled, or the true form of the name. 
Perhaps it is only H. haclwhd^ Mahr. 
haxihem (P. h<Uiha^ Skt vat$a)^ Hhe 
young 01 any creature.’ But the 
Konkani Diet gives ‘ bomaa — peixe 
pequeno de qualquer sorte,’ ‘little 
fish of any kind.^ This is perhaps 
the real word , but it also may 
represent hachcha. The practice of 
manuring the coco-palms puted 
fish is still rife, as residents of the 
Oovemment House at Izrail nfeiw 


forget The fish in use is refuse 
bummelo (q v ) [The word is really 
the H. bachJmd, a well-known edible 
fish which abounds in the Ganges 
and other N* Indian rivers It is 
either the Pseudoutrop^us garua, or 
P mwnus of Day, FvJi. Ind, nos 
474 or 471 , Fan, Bi Ind i 141, 
137] 

1673 — “. . Cocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 
latter they dunging with (Bubsho) Fish, the 
Land-Breezes brought a poysonous Smell on 
board Ship Fryer, 55 [Also see W/ieeler, 
Early Ret , 40.] 

1727 — “Tho Air is somewhat unhealth- 
ful, which IS chiefly imputed to their 
dunging their Cocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sea 
abounds in ” — A Hamilton, i. 181 

c 1760 — “ . . manure for the coco- 

nut-tree consisting of the small fry 
of fish, and called by tho country name of 
Buckshaw.”— i 31. 

[1883, — Mdhslr, rohu and batchwa are 
found in the river Jumna ” — Gazetteei of Delh i 
Dzainct, 21 ] 

BUOKSHAW, s This is also used 
in CocJcsls JD^ary (i 63, 9&) for some 
kind of Indian piece-goods, we know 
not what [The word is not found 
m modern lists of luece-goods It 
is perhaps a corruption of Pers huicckak, 
‘a bundle,’ used specially of clothes, 
Tavernier (see below) uses tbe word 
in its ordinary sense 

[1614. — ‘ ‘ Porcalla, Bexshaes. ” — Foater, 
Betters, ii. 88 

[1615 — “80 pieces Boxsha gingams”, 
“Fer PuxshawB, double piece, at 9 mas ” — 
Zhzd» 111. 166 , IV 50. 

[1666 — “ 1 went to lie down, my bouohha 
being all the time in the same place, half 
under the head of my bed and half outside ” 
— Tavernier, od. Ball, ii. 166 ] 

BUOKSHBESEL BUXEES, s. P 

through P — -H. bamBhisK Buonamano, 
Trinkgeld, pourboire ; we don’t seem 
to have in England any exact eqmva- 
lent for the word, though the l^ing 
IS so general, ‘something for (the 
driver) ’ is a poor expression y tif i|t 
accurate, but is slang; gratuity % 
oj^cial or dictionary fibgUsh 

[1626— “Baosheese (as they say 
Arabioke tor^e) that is grais^ 

Purckas, 11 , 13^ [jir,n.D,]. 

1759 

2 Keces of flowered Yelvet P w 
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c. 1760 — . Buxie money.” — Im, 61 

1810. — **. each mile will cost full one 
rupee (?. e 2s» 6d ), besides various little 
disbursements by way of buxees, or pre- 
sents, to every set of bearers ” — Wdhantsoti, 
V M 11. 235 

1823 — These Christmas-boxes are said to 
be an ancient custom hero, and I could 
almost fancy that our name of box for this 
particular kind of present is a corrup- 
tion of buckshish, a gift or gratuity, in 
Turkish, Persian, and Hiudouatanoo ” — 
Heher, i 45 

1853. — * ‘ The relieved bearers oiienod the 
shutters, thrust in tlioir torch, and then 
black heads, and most unceremoniously de- 
manded buxees.”^ — TP Arnold,, Oalfidd, i 
239. 

BUCKYNE, s H hthdyan, the 
tree Meha sempervivens, Roxl> (N. O 
Mehaceae) It has a considerable re- 
semblance to the n2m tree (see NEEM) , 
and in Bengali is called mdlid-nlw, 
which. IS also the Skt. name, mahd- 
mmba It is sonietunes erroneously 
called Persian Lilac 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD- 
DHIST These words are often 
written with a (fuite erroneous as- 
sumption of precision Bhudda, v%(* 
All that we shall do here is to collect 
some of the earlier mentions of Btuldha 
and the religion called by his name 

c 200 — E2crl rCbv ^Iv^Qv ol ro?s 
BotJTTa 7r€id6jui,€VOL 'Trapa.yy^X/xacriv Sc* 
if7r€plSc\^v <repi,v6T7jros els Oebu reripdiKacri ” 
Olemem Alexwndrtivni^, Stromaton, LiT)or I. 
(Oxford ed., 1716, i 369) 

o 240 — “Wisdom and deeds have always 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God So in ono age 
they have been brought to mankind by the 
messenger called Buddha to India, in another 
by Zaradusht to Persia, m another by Jesus 
to the West Thereupon this revelation hiis 
come down, this prophecy in this last age, 
through me, Mant, the messenger of the 
God of truth to Babylonia ” — Ihe Book of 
MdM, called ShahUrkdln, quoted by AfHrUnl, 
in his Chronology, tr by Saohau, p. 190. 

c 400. — “Apud Gymnosophistas India© 
quasi per manus hujus opinionis auotoritaa 
traditur, quod Buddam pnnoipem dogmatis 
eorum, e latere suo virgo generarot. Keo 
hoc mirum de harbans, quum Mmorvam 
ciuoqne de capite Jovis, et Liberum patrem 
do femore ejus proereatos, doota finxit 
Graeoia ” — St Jerome, Adv, Jotiinianum, 
Ijib. i. od. Vallarsu, li 809. 

c. 440. — “ . ^rjvuKOAiTCLyoLp rb^’Bixvre- 

Bok\4ovs roD irap* "EXX97(rt ^CKoorb^pov dlyypLU, 
didb ToO MavtxaTou bveKplmro 

, . ToiJrou db ro9 ^KvOcaPod pLaPrjr^s 
ylverai Boi565as, irpbrepop Tep^pipOos icaXoiJ- 


jx€Pos K T \ (set* the same matter 

from GeoigtH^ tied an in below) — Souattit, 
Hist E(tles Lib. 1 cap. 22 

c 840 — “All ceit?‘ Braginaiioruin seque- 
mur opinioiiein, ut tpioni.idmotbim ilh socttie 
Huae auctorcin Bubdam. pui \irgiiiiH latiis 
narmnt oxortutri, it a nos Ghristuni fuisse 
praodicomus 't \ ol nuigis su nast*itur lloi 
sapioniia do vngiins coicbus <ju*>nuKio Min- 
erva do Jovis vertu'c, Libor Pater 

do fenioro'<f Ut t ’hnstu<»laiii do virgmis 
paitu non Milennis natui.i. \t‘I tuictoritas 
sacrao lectionis, so*! snpeistitio <*ontihs, ot 
commonta pordocoant f.ibtil(»s.t /Iftfiamiii 
Ooibnensis Jj„ d* yutitifutf A/i , Ciip, m m 
B /yAi/i€i i/j S/iif ilei/tti///, t*tin i p. 51, Pans, 
1723 

c 870— “'^rhe Indi.ins gne in genoral 
the name of budd b» nothing connected 
with their wtuship, tn* whu h fttiins til© 
obioct of their \t‘iici.»tion Ko, an whti is 
calletl bifdcl " -Jhlt'uhii <, ni Elfmt, i, 123 
c 901 -““BudJlBaf ^v.^s the ftiuntlcr of 
tho Habaotin Rclignni . lu* pioachiui to 
mankind i onun<*iatiun (<»f this world) and 
tho intimate contemplation ot the supenor 
worlds* . 'Phcio was fi» bo rcjul ttn the 
gate of tho Natdahar^at ItsIKh an inscrip- 
tion in tho Persian tongue of whicli this ih 
tho inter pie tat ion : “I'hc vsonls of Bud&saf : 
In tho courts of kings thns' things iirer^ 
needed, Henso, T^aticncis Wt*alth/ Tiolow 
hail been written in Arabic i ^BudSxaf lies* 
If a free man iKwscMstjs any of tho throo, 
ho will tioo from the courts of Kings,*”--. 
Mas*iJidl, IV. 45 ami tH. 

lOOO.—* “ , , psomlo prophets tamo for- 
ward, tho number anti inst<»ry t*f whom It 
would bo nii|KisHiblo h» det4itl. . . , ‘^rh© first 
mentioned is Btkdb&sftf, who tame forward 
m India,” — AfhtrPid, Vhromdugy, by Haehau, 
p. 186. This name given to Huddha is 
spooiany interesting as shtiwmg a sUin nearer 
the true Hod hi suit t a, tho origin of tho name 
’Iwdtra^^, under which Kiublha liae*amo a 
Saint of tho Church, ami as oluoKlnting 
Prof. Max MiUIor’s ingenious suggestion m 
that origin (see Chnyt, At%, iv. 184 ; so© also- 
Academy, Bept. 1, 1883, p, 1 ifi), 

0 * 3080.— “A stone was fountl there in 
the temple of tho groat Budda tm which an 
inicnption . , . purp<»rtmg that the tomplii 
had been founded 50,000 years ago. , , /— 
Al ^mU, in JCllht, ii; 39. 

o. 1060. — “ITiis madman then, Man5M(ali«> 
called Scythia nus) was by riu*o a Bmehman^ 
and he had for his teacher Btidaa, fomiorly 
called Terebinthus, who having boon broi^ht 
^ by Boythiamis m tho loaniing of the 
CTreeke heoamo a follower of the eeot of 
Empedocles (who said there wore two fimt 
principles opwaed to ono another), and when 
he entered rersm declarod that ho had been 
bom of a vii^n, and had tason brought Ufs 
the hills . . . anti this Bndm (aliaii 
Teremnthus) did jierish, crushed by an un- 
clean apintJ^-^Georg, Cethenns, HiH. 

* Kaobllmr i«i Nava^VIhira <* New Buddhist 
Monastenr ) i» itiU the nameof adlutrieti^cin- 
lug Balkh. 
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Bonn 6d , 466 (old ed i 259) This wonder- 
fal jumble, mainly copied, as we see, from 
Socrates (sttpra), seems to bring Buddha and 
Manes together “Many of the ideas of 
Mamcheism were but fragments of Bud- 
dhism .*’ — B B Cowell, in S'nvitKs Bid of 
Ohr%$t Btog 

o 1190 — “Very grieved was Sarang Deva 
Constantly he pewormed the worship of the 
Arihant , the Buddhist religion he adopted , 
he wore no sword ” — The PoeTii of CthaTid 
Barda%, paraphr by Beame\, in Ind AM 
1 271 

1610 — “ . This Prince is called in 
the histones of him by many names his 
proper name was Dramd Bajo , but that 
by which he has been known since they 
have held him for a saint is the Budao, 
which IS as much as to say ‘Sage* 
and to this name the Gentiles throughout 
all India have dedicated great and supeib 
Pagodas ** — Oouto, Bee V , hv vi cap 2 

[1615 — “The image of Bibottes, with the 
hudge collosso or bras imadg (or rather idoll) 
in it ** — Oocks^s Ihary, i 200 ] 

o. 1666 — “There is indeed another, a 
seventh Sect, which is called Bautd, whence 
do proceed 12 other different sects , but this 
IS not so common as the others, the Votaries 
of it being hated and despised as a company 
of irreligious and atheistical people, nor do 
they live like the rest.** — Bamer, B T , ii 
107 , [ed C<mMable, 336] 

1686 — “Above aH these they have one to 
whom they pay much veneration, whom they 
call Bodu , his figure is that of a man *’ — 
Ii%hez7 0, f 405 

1728. — “Before Gautama Budhum there 
have been known 26 — viz . . ** 

— Valeniijn, v (Ceylon) 369 

1753 — “Bdnai nous instruit do cotto 
ciroonstance, en disant que le Balaliour est 
adorateur do Bodda Los Brahmbiios du 
Malabar disont que c’oat le nom que 
Vishtnu a pns dans une do sos apparitions, 
et on connolt Vishtnu pour une des trois 
principalea dmmt^s Indionnes Suivant St 
Jordme ot St Clement d’Alexandne, Budda 
oil Butta est lo legislatour des Gymno- 
Sophistes do Tlndo. La secte des Shamans 
ou Samandena, qui est demeurde la dominante | 
dans tons les royaumea d’au delh du Gange, 
a fait do Budda en eette quality son objet 
d’adoration, C'est la premiere des divimt4s 
Chingulaises ou do Oeilan, aelon Ribeiro 
>Samano-Codom (see GAUTAMA), la grand© 
idolo des Siamois, est par eux appel4 Putti '* — 
/>An?Mle, Bclmromsemens, 76. What know- 
ledge and apprehension, on a su’^eot then so 
obscure, is shown by this great Geographer 1 
Compare the pretentious ignorance of the 
flashy Abbd Raynal in the quotations under 
1770. 

1770. — “Among the deities of the second 
order, particular honours are paid to Bud- 
dou, who descended upon earth to take upon 
himself the ofOioe of mediator between God 
and mankind .” — Baynal (tr. 1777), x. 91, 

“The BiudzcmtA are another sect of d‘amn, 
of which Bud^o was the founder . . . The 


spirit of Bvdzoi Hm is dreadful It breathes 
nothing but penitence, excessive fear, and 
cruel seventy ” — Ihtd i 138 Raynal in the 
two preceding passages shows that he was 
not aware that the religions alluded to in 
Ceylon and in J apan were the same 

1779 — “II y avoit alors dans ces parties 
de rinde, et pnncipalement a. la COte de 
Coromandel et a Ceylan, un Ciilte dont on 
Ignore absolument les Bogmes , lo Bieu 
Baouth, dont on ne connoit aujourd’hui, 
dans rinde que le Nom et I’objet de ce 
Oulte , mais il est tout-Jl-fait aboli, si ce 
n’est, qu’il se trouvo encore quelques families 
d’Indiens s6par6e& et m<?pris6es des autres 
Castes, qui sont rest^es hdbles h, Baouth, 
et qui ne reconnoissent pas la religion des 
Brames ’* — Voyitge de M QeatU, quoted by 
W Ghmnbeii,, in Ai Be'^ i 170 

1801 — “It IS generally known that the 
religion of Bouddhou is the religion of the 
people of Ceylon, but no one is acquainted 
with its forms and precepts I shall here 
relate what I have heard upon the subject 
— Jsf JomvUle, in As Bes vn 399. 

1806 — “ The head is covered with 

the cone that ever adorns the head of tho 
Chinese deity Po, who has been often sup- 
posed to be the same as Boudah *’ — 
Caves of Salsette, in Tr IM Soc Bo i 50 

1810 — “Among the Bhuddista there are 
no distinct castes ” — Mana Graham, 89, 

It IS leniarkable how many poems 
on the subject oi Buddha have ap- 
peared of late years We have notea 

1 Buddlia, Epische D%cht%mg %n 
Zwanmg Gesdbngen, 'i^r an Epic Poem zn 
20 cantos (in ottavci rvnia) Von Joseph 
Vittox‘ Widmaim, Bern 1869 

2 The Story of Gautama Buddha 
and Ins Greed An Epic by Eichard 
Phillips, Longmans, 1871, This is 
also printed in octaves, hut each octave 
consists of 4 heroic couplets 

3. Vasadavatta, a Buddhist Id/yll, 
W Dean Plumtre, Republished in 
Things New and Old, 1884 The 
subject IS the story of the Courtesan 
of Mathura (“ V5,savadatta and Upa- 
^pta”), which is given in Bnmouf's 
Xntrod a VH%8tovre du BuddJmme Jndtm, 
146-148 , a touching story, even in its 
orimnal crude form 

It opens , 

“ Where proud Mathoura rears her hun- 
drea towers , ** 

The Skt. Diet, gives indeed as m 
alternative MathUra, but is 

the usual name, whence ^JS^u-Ind, 

Dduttra. 

4, The brilliant .Sir Edwin 

Arnold* called ^Asia, or the 

Greoit ihe L%fe <md 
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Teaclmig of Gautama, Prmce of Ind%a^ \ 
mid Founder of Buddhism, as told 'in 
verse by an Indmn Buddhist, 1879 

BTTDGE-BUDGE, n p A village 
ou the Hooglxly B., 15 ni. below 
Calcutta, where stood a loit. which 
Wiis cax>tiired by Clive when advancing 
on Calcutta " to recapture^ it, in 
December, 1756. The imperial G^et- 
teer gives the true name as Bctfhag^ 
[hut Hamilton wiites \ 

1756.— On the 29tli iJeeemher,, at six j 
o’clock in the morning, the admiral having 
landed the Company’s troops the ovomng 
before at Matittpotti ^ undoi the command of 
Lioutonant-Oolonol (Jhvo, cannonaded Bou- 
gee Bongee Fort, which was stitnig and 
built of mud, and had a wet ditcdi round it ” 
— Ives^ 99 

1757 — The Author of Mnnon of the lie- 
rot uf ion tn Bem/af calls it Busbudgia , 
(1763), Luke Scraftou Budge Boodjee. 

BXTDGEBOW, s. A lumbering 
kcclless barge, tornierly much used 
by Europeans travelling on the Gan- 
getic rivers Two-tlnrcfs ot th<‘ length 
aft was <)cciu>ied bv cabins with 
Venetian windows Wilson gives the 
word as H and B hagnl, Shakespear 
gives H ha^rd and 6aym, with an 
improbable suggestion of derivation 
from hagar^ ‘hard or hexavy ^ Among 
Blochinaim^s e\tracts from Mahom- 
medau accounts of the con<{uest of 
Assam we find, m a detail of Mtr 
Jumla’s fleet in his expedition of 
1662, montiou of 4 hajrm (J A a, Soc 
Ben. xh. pt i 73). The same ex- 
tracts contain mention of war-sloops 
called hacEhar%$ (pp, 57, 75, 81), hut 
these last must he difierent. Bagra 
may possibly have been applied in 
the sense of ‘ thunder-bolt/ This may 
seem unsuited to the modern hudgerow, 
but IS not more so than the title of 
‘ hghtnir^-darter ’ is to the modern 
Burikunoauze (q v ) I We remember 
how Jomville says of the approach 
of the great galley of the Count of 
Jaffa ; — Semhloit que foud/re ckdst des 
aesr” It IS however jie^^liaps more 
probable that ha^rd may have been 
a variation of bagld And this is 
especially suggested by the existence 
of the Portuguese form pajeres^ and 
of the Ar form hagwra (see under 
BUGGALOW) Mr. Edye, Master Ship- 
wright of the Naval Yard in Trinco- 
mal^ in a paper on the Native Craft 
and Ceylon, speaks of the 


Baggala or Budgerow, as it he had 
been accustomed f*o heai the words 
used indiscriminately. (Set* J. R A 
vol. 1 . p 12). p^Iieiv. IS a draw mg ot 
a modern Budgerow in Gra7ity Rural 
Ufe, ]> 5] 

c. 1570 ““‘‘Their >«irkos Im light ukI 
nrmoti with oaroM, liku tt» Foiskis . . 
and they call the^o harken Bazaras .md 
Patuas *’ (m Bengal) --Ca sar Ft i dt t tel e, K 'r, 
m Hail. 11 . 353 

1662 — ( lilochmann’a Kxt as alH>\e) 

1705 — “ . . duM Bazaras qui u^ont do 

grands bateaux.’*— 52 

1723.— '‘bo Icudomaiii nous p ihs, lines sur 
lo8 Bazaras tic la eoiuiMigmc tie France ** 
Lett. Edif xni. 269 

1727 — **. . in tho evoning it> leerujite 
thoinsolvos 111 OIkuhch or IVdauktns , , . 

<jr by water in thoir Budgeroes, yvhieh is 
a eemvement Boat.” Hamilton^ ii. 12. 

1737. — “t’hargos, Budgrows . . its. 
281.6 3” i\IH. Ft. Wflham^ 

in India Oilicu* 

1780. — “A gontlciiian’H Bugerow whs 
drove anhorc near <?huun-jMiul CJaui * , 

— Bteifs Bengal tlazetlnf May 13th 

1781. — “'rhe IxMita used by the niitncs 
for travollinir, anti alno by tfio Kuro;|Hjans, 
arc tho buogerows, which both «tai! aiul 
row 39. 

1783 — **. . . hi» Inmi, which, ihtmgh in 
Kashmire (it) wait thought magnifkiont, wt»ii!d 
not hava botan dingmacd lu tho Ktaiitin of a 
Kitohen-tendor tr> a Bengal budgetO.**- CV 
Fortite}\ Jonrney^ ii. 10. 

1784.—** I «hall not at Hl»orty to enter 
my budgerow till tho ond of July, anti 
must be again at Calcutta on tho 22ntl ut 
October. W. Jonen, m Afm. Ii, .m 

178.5. — “Mr, HaMtingN went alKtani hii* 
Budgerow, and prixcoeded down tho rivor, 
QM 8o<m as the tide served, to embark fiir 
Burope on the Borringtun.**— In 
i. 86. 

1794. — ** By order of tho Govornor-tlenoral 
m Council . . . will bo eold tho Iton'blo 
Company’s Budgerow, namwi the Hona- 
mookhoo** . , . ^e Budgerow l»yn in the 
nullah oppodt© to Ohitpore. /Wtf , li, 114. 

1880.— 

** Upon the bosom of the tide 

Veseels of eveiy fabric ride ; 

The fisher’a skiff, the light catioo, 

# * # # # « 

The Bttjra broad, the Bhttlta trim, 

Or BinTuwM that gallant swim. 

With favouring breeze — or dull and «iow 

Against tho heady current go 

//, Jff. WllMm^ in Bmgat 29* 

This CSoncmukklt ‘ OhrysoMUana *) has eoti- 
tinned to ba the name of the Viceroy's river yacht 
(probably) to thte day. It was so In Lord Canning's 
time, then represented by a barge adapted to be 
towed by a stoamrr. 
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BXJDGrROOK, s Port ha^arucco 
A coin of low denomination, and of 
vaiying value and metal (co^iiier, tin, 
lea<i, and tiitenigiie), toimeilv tnrreut 
-rit Goa and elsewlieie on tlie Wcbtein 
Coast, as well as at some other places 
on the Indian seas It Wras also adopted 
troin the Portuguese in the earliest 
English ( ojn xge at Bomhay In the 
eai Iiest Goa coin ige, that of Alhu- 
•<.|uerque (1510), tlie leal or ha^arutto 
was equal to 2 7 6^% ot which there 
went 420 to the gold (rii:.ado (Gerson 
Cunha) The name appears to have 
been a native one in use in Goa at 
the time of the compiest, but its 
-etymology is uncertain In Vni 
NoorPs voyage (1648) the v^oid is 
•derived from odzdr^ and said to mean 
^market-money' (peihaps bdzdr-ruJca, 
the last word being used for a copper 
coin in Ganarese) j]This view is ac- 
cepted by Gray m his notes on Py'ta/id 
fHak Soe ii 68), and by Burnell 
(L%nhckoteny Hak Soc ii 143) The 
Madras^ Adm%n Man Gloss (sv) gives 
the Can form as hayfra-'t okJeha^ ‘ market- 
money ’] C P Blown (MS notes) 
makes the woid^hadaga-? iiJca, which 
he says would in Canirese be ‘base- 
penny,' and he ingeniously <(uotes 
rthakspeare’s “beggaily deiiiei," and 
Hora< e's “ ozUm assem " This is 
-ridopted in substance by Mr E 
Tliomas, who points out that mhz 
or ruickd is in Maliratti (see Moiesworthy 
s V ) one-twelfth ot an anna But the 
words of Khah Khan bedow suggest 
that the word may he a corruption 
of the P buziorg^ ‘hig,^ and according 
to Wilson, hudi&kh (t^ v ) is used in 
Mahratti as a dialedic corrujition of 
huzUrg This derivation may he 
partially corroboiated by the fact that 
-at Mocha there is, or was formerly, 
4i coin (which had b(*come a money 
of account only, SO to the dollat ) called 
kahlr^ ze ‘hig' (set 463, and 

Milbumy 1 98) It we could attach 
any value to Pyrard's spelling — 
housuruques — this would he in favour 
■t)£ the same et> rnology , as is also the 
form hesorg given by Mandelslo [Eor 
a full examination of the value of the 
hudgrooh based on the most recent 
authorities, see Wh^t&way, Ihse of the 
Port PoweVy p 68] 

1564 — Pazarucos at Haluco (Mbluooas) 
50=.l tanga, at 60 reis to the tang^ 6 tan^s 
=5:1 pardao “Os quaes tsamn^coa Ifita 


comti dt. 200 cnvtb” (/ l to the tang i) — 
A JN'inie^^ 41 

[1584 — Basaruchies, Bairn, in HaJJ 
See SHROFF ] 

1 >98 — “They i>i> two Basarukes, whieh 
IS as much ns a Hollander s Doit It i-, 

molten money of badde Tinno — Lni'^chott.u, 
52, 69 , [H ik Soc 1 ISO, 212] 

1609 — “ Le plus irgcnt, sunt Basa- 
rucos ct sont fiit do iniu\ us Estain 

— JIoHtmajin, in Jloffaiidoi 

1 5ir 

c IblO — “11 y cn a dc plusieurs sortes 
La piemiere ost ix>polk"o Bousuruques, 
doiit il en f cut 75 Tanqu 11 y a 

d autre Bousuruques \ leillcs, dont il en f ^ut 
105 x>oiir le Tnngue 11 j i de cotte 

monnoyo qui cst do tei , ot d lutrt, do caUni, 
metal do Chine’' (see CALAY) — Pip aid, ii 
tJ9 , see also 21 , [H ik fSoc n 3o, 6bJ 

1611 — “Oi i Viceioy coins f ilse monej , 
for so I may c<ill it, xs the people lose by it 
For COX')!)©!* IS worth 40 tentjims (see XERA 
FINE) tho hundred weight, but they com 
the basarucoos it the rite of 60 and 70 
The Moors on the othei hand, keeping x 
keen ©ye on oiir affxirs, xnd seeing whxt 
a hug© proht there is, coin there on the 
mainland a great quantit> of basaruoos, 
and grxdually smuggle thorn into Go i, 
making a pitful of gold ” — (^outo, Dialogo du 
Solddflo PiaticOf 138 

1638 — “They have (it Gombroon) i 
certain Oopi>or Coin -which they c all Besorg, 
whereof 6 make a Pp)/<. xnd 10 /^ysmako 
a Chaij {iS/iiihl) which is worth ibout 5d 
Itnghsh ” — V and Ti of J A 
intotfifiE Inclte'i, Et T 1669, p 8 

1672 — “ Thoir coins (at Tanor m Malabai) 
of Copi>or, i Buserook, 20 of winch 
make a Fanam ’* — Pi )/n, 5«^ [He also spells 
tho word Basrook 8eo quotation ixnder 
REAS] 

1677 — “Rupees, Picos and BudgrooksJ' 
— JLeiter!> Patent of Ohaih'^ II in Qkartei ? 4/ 
theJH I Co , p in 

1711 — “The Budg-erooks (at Muskat) are 
mixt Mettle, rather Tike Iron than anything 
else, ha \0 a Cross on one side, and were 
coin’d by the Portuguese Thirty of them 
make a silver Mamooda, of about Eight 
Pence Value ” — I^nkyer, 211 

o 3720-30 — “They (the Portuguese) also 
use bits of copper whioh they call bumirg, 
and four of these bu;mrgs pass for a fnlO^ ” 
— KhafL Khan, in JSUzot, v 345 

0 1760 — “At Goa the sceraphim is worth 
240 Portugal ? eas, or about IQd sterling , 

2 ncM make a basaracc, 15 basaracos a 
inntm, 42 vintvTU a tanaa, 4 tangaa a 
%\parue& a pagoda of gold ” — i 2^^ 

1838 — “ Only eight or ten loadi^ (<>f ndlSl*®) 
were imported this year, inolnduig 
of ‘ Kopes ’ (se© OOPEC^)y the c^]pj?©{r 
rency of Russia, known in this 
the name of BxLghrulP^La. are 

oonvertod 
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This may possibly contain some indication 
of tha true form of this obscure word, but 
T have donvod no light from it myself. 
The hud^ook was apparently current at 
TSluscat down to the beginning of last con 
tury (see M%lburn, i 116) 

BXTDLEB, s A wsubstitiite in public 
or domestic service H hctdll^ ‘o\- 
I’hange , a peison t«iken in exchange , 
a locv/m tenens^ j from Ar hndal^ ‘In* 
changed^ (See MUDDLE.) 

BX7DMASH, s One follow iiig evil 
courses; Fr mairnmn svjH^ Jt malmi- 
drvno Properly had-ma^dhh^ Irom P 
bad^ ‘evil,’ and'Ar ma^tdiy ‘means ot 
livelihood ’ 

1844 — the reputation ivhich John 
Ijawronco acquired , by the imisteib 
luanoouvring of a body of police with whom 
he descended on a nest of gambleis jind tut- 
throats, ‘budmashes' of every description, 
and took them all prisoners 

Life of Ld. JAiW}niVi\ i 178. 

1866 — “The truth of the matter is that 
I was foe Jiah enough to pay those biidmashes 
beforehand, and they have thrown mo over ” 
— Thf Ikivik IhiHf/ahw^ by G, (), 
m FroKf^, p 385 

BUDZAT, «. 11. from P. hadzdf, 

‘ evil race,’ a low fellow, ‘ a bad lot,’ a 
blackguard. 

1866. — **Oholmonddev. Why theahaitan 
didn't yon com© before, you la^ old 
budzarb'7 ” — Dawk JSvngahWf p. 215. 

BtJPFAXiO, s. This is of course 
originally from the Latin hubalus^ which 
we nave in older English forms, buffle 
and huffB.nd bugle^ through the French. 
The present form probably came from 
India, as it seems to be the Port. 
hufalc The proper meaning of hxihaluB. 
according to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind {^ob^dKts was a kind of 
African antelope) , but in Martial, as 
tpioted, it would seem to bciir the 
vulgar sense, rejected by Pliny 

At an early period of our connection 
with India tne name of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 
shops, * buffalo humps.’ (See also the 
<XUotation from Ovington.) The buffalo 
has no hump Buffalo tongues are 
another matter, and an old luxury, as 
the third quotation shows. The ox 
having appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, the true Indian domestic 
- buffedo was differentiated as the water 


hvffalo^^ a phrase st.ill iiuiiiitaiiied by 
the British soldier ni India This has 
probably misled Mr Bloch iiumn, who 
uses fh'e t.enn ^wat(*r buffalo,^ in his. 
excellent English veisioii f)f the Azn 
(eg. 1 . 210). We hiid the sfmic phrase 
111 Barklnfe B\re Y<w*s t7t Bulgaria, 
1876* “Besides their bullocks every 
well-t.o-do Turk had a drove of water- 
buffaloes^’ (32). Also in Uolhngwoodls 
Rmnbles of a Nat urn! td (1868),' p. 43,, 
<ind in Afisit JhnVs (/oldm Ohn^eonese 
(1883), 60, 274. [The nnscientilic use 
of the ivord as ap]>lied to Un* American 
Bison IS as old as tin* en<l ol the 18th 
century (see K.E I>) ] 

The domestic butlalo is ajiparently 
ilerived from the wild butlalo {Bnbalm 
ann, Jerd ; Bns btfhah{,% Ulan f ), whoso 
favouiite habitat is in the swampy sites 
ol theSnnderhundsami Eastern Hengal, 
but whose haunt. si‘\t etui iiortli-eastwara 
to the head of the Assam valUw, in the 
Terai west to Oudh, and .s(»uth neiirly 
to th(5 (hHhiver\ ; not be>«mf! this m 
the Peninsula, thtaigh tin* ainmal is 
found in the north and nortrli-eust of 
Ceybni. 

The donuistic bnffah^ exisM not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, ana 
Manilla, in Maxandi^ran, Me^wijintanua, 
Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Italy. It does not seem to tie 
known how or when it was introduced 
into Italy. — (Bt‘e Hehn.) [Aocording 
to the E^icyd. Britt. (9tli eel. iv. 442k 
it waa introduced into <1roncu ana 
Italy towards the ch»m* of the 6th 
century.] 

o, A.». 70. — “Howlaiit that oountry 
bnngoth forth coriain kinds of giKslly groat 
wild bfloufos; to wit tho BiMinitont, miiinod 
with a collar, like LiotiH ; ant I tho VH [Uruiik 
a mightio strong boast, and a swift, which 
the Ignorant nooplo call HidfLen (Inxbfdosh 
whereas indeed tho Duffle is hriwl in AffHoe, 
and oarioth some roitemhlanco of a calfe 
rather^r aStog.'*— /'/my, by i*h. Uoltande^ 
1. 199*'200. 
o. A.X). 90.— 

“ Ille tulit gominos focIH corvicti utvonooR 
Illi oemit atrox bub«Itis hiism*” 

Martmi, lU Hfurtamilis, xstiv. 
o, 1580. — “ Veneti morcatoros lingufie Btt- 
balorum, tanquam mensis optimas, sale 
conditae, in magnaoonia Venotms mittunt/' 
— Prosperi Alpmi, MuU Nut. AeggpH^ IK L 

p. 228. 

1686 — “ Here bo many Tigoni, wild Bufx, 
and great store of wild© Foulo* . 

Fzieh, in JIakL ii. 889. 

“Her© are many wild© htdETei Sttd Ele- 
phant©.” — Ibid. 394. 
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“The King (Akhir) hath as the> 

doo ciedibly report, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1400 tame deere, SOO concubines , 
-uch store of ounces, tigeis, Buiiies, cocks 
and Haukes, that it is very strange to see ” 
~Ib(d 38b 

1589 — “They doo plough and till their 
giound -with kine, bufalos, and buUes ” — 
Mnidozci’^ China, tr by Pay Li s, n 5b 

[c 1590 — Two methods of snaring the 
buffalo are described in ^l2n, Blochynann, tr 
1 293 ] 

1598 — “There IS also an infinite number 
of wild buffs th it go wandering about the 
dcsirts ” — PigafiUa, JB T in Hat (naih CoU 
of Voyagt% ii 54b 

[1623 — “The inhabitants (of Milabar) 
keep Cows, or buffalls — P dilla VaUt, 
H ik Sue 11 207 ] 

1630 — “As to Kine and Buffaloes 
they besmeare the tioores of then houses 
with their dung, and thinke the ground 
s nic titled by such pollution*’ — laid, JJih- 
(oiiite of the Banian Befigion, 60 61 

1644 — “Wo tooke coach to Livorno, thro’ 
the Great Duke’s new Parke, full of huge 
corke-trees , the underwood all myrtills, 
imongst which were miny buffalos feeding, 
i kind of wild ov, short nos d, horns re- 
vcisod ” — JBvelyn, Oct 21 

1666 — “ it produces Elephants in 

great number, oxen and buffaloes” {hyfaios) 

— Fayia y Souza, i 189 
3689 — “ both of this kind (of Oxen), 

and the Buffaloes, are remarkable for a big 
piece of Flesh th it rises ibo\ o Six Inches 
nigh between their Shoulders, which is the 
choicest and delicatost piece of Moat upon 
them, especially put into a dish of Palau ” — 
Ovmgton, 251 

1808 — “ the Buffala milk, and curd, 
ind butter simply churned and clarified, is 
in common use among these Indians, whilst 
the dainties of the C’ow Dairy is prescribed 
to valetudinarians, as Hectics, and preferred 
by vicicous (s^O ai)petitos, or imiiotents alone, 
as that of the caprine and assinc is at home ” 
— l)y ummond, litu^ oj Guzerattie, &c 
1810 — 

“ The tank which fed his fields was there 
Tlicro from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat , 

Only their nostrils raised to meet the air, 
Arnid the sholt’nng element they rest ” 

CuT^e of Kfhama ix 7 
1878 — “I had in my possession a head of 
a cow buffalo that measures 13 feet 8 inches 
in circumference, and 6 feet 0 inches be 
tween the tips — the largest buffalo head m 
the world ” — Pothk, Sp<yyt tyi By Burmah, 
(See , 1 107 

BUCHJALOW, ff Malir lagld, la- 
(}(tld A name conimonly given on tlie 
W <oast of India to Arab vessels of 
the old native form It is also in 
tornnion use in the Bed Sea (hahald) 
foT the larger native vessels, all bmlt 


of teak from India It seems to be a 
coiiiii>tion of the Span and Poit hctjel, 
haxely hmxel, baxdla, fiom the Lat vat- 
cellum (see Diez, Etym Wo^terl i 439, 
s V ) Cobarruvias (1611) gives in his 
Sp Diet ‘‘^Baxel, quasi vaseV^ as a 
generic name for a vessel of any kind 
going on the sea, and quotes St Isidore, 
who identifies it with phaselu% and 
fiom whom we transcribe the passage- 
below It lemaiiis doubtful whethei 
this word was intioduced into the East 
by the Portuguese, or had at an earliei 
date passed into Aiabic inaiine use 
The lattei is most probable In Gorrea 
(c 1561) this w ord occurs m the 
foim pageo, pi pager (g and x being'- 
interchangeable in Sp and Poit*. 
See Lendat, i 2, pp 592, 619, &c ) In 
Pinto we have another form Among 
the models m the Fisheries Exhibition 
(1883), theie was ‘^A Zaioogat or 
Bagarah fiom Aden^’ [On the other 
hand Bniton (Ar JSftgMs, i 119) de- 
rives the word from the Ar baghlah, 

^ a she-mule ^ Also see BUDG-EROW } 

c 636 — ^^Phmehis est naMgium quod 
nos corrupt© baselum dicimus D© quo 
Virgilms PiUisqice phaseh^^ — Iwdoims 
Hispaleyis'is, OTiginu/ni et Btymol hb xix 

c 1539 — “ Partida a nao pera Goa, 
Fernio do Mor'us seguio sua viag© na 
volta do porto do Dabul, ond© chegou ao 
outro dia as nov© horas, e tomando nell© 
htt paguel de Mala-vares, carregado d© algo- 
dao o de pimenta, po?- logo a tormento o 
Oapitano e o piloto dello, os quaes confes- 
sarao ” — Pnito, ch viii 

1842 — “As store and horse boats for that 
service, Capt Oliver, I find, would prefer- 
the large class of native buggalas, by which 
so much of the trad© of this coast with 
Scinde, Cutch is carried on ” — S%r G 
Arthw , in Ind Admin of Lord Bllenborough^ 
222 

[1900 -—“His tmy baggala, which 
mounted ten tmy guns, is now enmloyed 
in trade ” — Bent, Southern Arcdna, 8 j 

BUGay, s In India this is a 
(two-wheeled) mg with a hood, like the^ 
gentleman’s cab that was in vo^e 
m London about 1830-40, before 
broughams came in Latham put^ a 
(?) after the word, and the earUbat 
examples that he gives are from tlie 
second quarter of this century fiftom 
Praed and I DTsraeli) Thou^ yre 
trace the word much further Bs&dfc, we 
have not diacovered tts birthplace or 
etymology The word? though used in 
England, has never he^ vfery common 
there, it is better known both in 
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Ireland and in America. Littre gives 
logh&i as Frencli also The American 
huggy is defined hy Noah Webster as 
“ a light, one-horse, four-wheel vehicle, 
nsually with one seat, and with or 
without a calash-top ” Cuthbert Bede 
shows <& Q 5 ser v 445) that, 
the adjective ‘buggy’ is used in the 
Eastern Midlands for ‘ conceited ’ This 
suggests a possible origin “ When the 
Hunterian spelling-controversy raged 
in India, a learned Member of Council 
is said to have stated that he approved 

the change until ■' began 

to spell buggy as haij^. Then he gave 
it up” — \M -G Keatmge) 1 have 
recently seen this spelling in pnntr, 
lTh% N E D leaves the etymology un- 
settled, merely saying that it has been 
connected with bogie and bug The 
earliest (luotatioii given is that, of 1773 
below ] 

1773.— “Thursday 3<1 (duno) At the 
sessions at Hicks’s Tlall two ho>s wore 
indicted f<jr driMiig a post-coach and four 
against a siiiglo horso-chaiso, throwing out 
the driver of it, and breaking the chaise to 
pieces Justice Welch, the Chairman, took 
notice of the fretpioncy of the brutish cus- 
tom among the post drivers, and their in- 
sensibility in mafcing it a matter of sport, 
ludiorou^y denominating mischief of this 
hind *Bunmng down the Buggies.* — The 
pnaoners were sentenced to be confined in 
Newgate for 12 months ” — GmUemun^n 
Magazine, xlui. 297- 

1780.— 

Shall I)(o7Wi52)d come with Butts and tons 

And knock down Bpegrams and Funs ? 

With Chairs, old Cota, and Buggies trick 
ye? 

JPorbid it, Phoebus, and forbid it, Hioky I ** 
In Hzeky's Bmgal Gazette, May 18th. 

„ . go twice round the Raoe- 

'Course as hard as we can set legs to ground, 
hut we are beat hollow by Bob Crochet's 
Horses dnren by Miss Fanny Hardheart, 
who in her career oversets Tim Capias the 
Attorney in his Buggy. . . ."—In India 
^Gazette, l)eo. 23rd. 

1782. — “Wanted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 15 Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an hour."— iwciJia Gazette, Sept 14. 

1784. — “For sale at Mr. Mann's, Hada 
A Phaeton, a four-spnng'd Buggy, 
and a two-spnng'd ditto- . - — Oa^tta 

Gazette, m ^eton-Karr, i 41, 

1793 —“For sale. A good Buggy and 
Jnlorso. . — Bombay CowH&r, Jan. 20th. 

18^. — , , the Archdeacon's buggy 
^na horso had every appearance of issuing 
from the back-gate of a conege in Cambndgo 
J^^^Sunday morning."— j, 192 (ed. 

[1837. —“The vehicles of the place (Mong- | 


hir), amounting to four Buggies (that is a 
foolish torni for a oabriolot,T)ut as it. is the 
only vehicle in use in fudm, and ns bmjgtf is 
the only name for .said vehicle, 1 give it uj)), 
were assembled for our use " — 
Eden, Vp f/u Counin/, i. 1 1 J 

c. 1838 — “ But substitute for him m 
average ordinal y, uuinteroHting Minister, 
obese, <1111111157 . with a Kecend-rat.o wife 

— dusty, <leli<iuosocnt~* . . 01 lot lum he 
seen in one of those Shem-H.nn-nnd-Japhet 
buggies, made on TVlonni A 1 at at soon after 
the snhsulem^o of the w iters " Bgdneg 

jSmifh, 3r<l Letter to Axehde.iioit rtingleb»u' 
1848 - “ ‘.loHoph want-s me b) see if his- 
his bugfl^ IS at the d<»or * 

“ ‘ \vhat IS a buggy, p.i|>.i'^ ' 

“ * It IS a <uio-hoise |>.i!.iu<}utn,' said the 
<dd gentleman, who was a wag m his v,iy '* 
— Va?ittg Fait, eh in 

1872.- “ He <lro\<» his tdi.irger in his old 
buggy."— - 1 Trio lietoiwer, vlu i. 

1878,— “ I don’t like jour new Homhit^ 

' buggy. With mueh }iraetiee 1 ha\e hMirnell 
to get info it, I am hangcsl if I eiin ovit got 
out." — Oiuita/u/ Ttmeeof Indm, dth hVh 
3879 - “ Hnven liy that Iiungor for news 
which impels siieeial ciirresporu Units, ho had 
aetually vontureti t<» <inve 111 u ^Hpitior,' 
apiuirently a knui of buggy, from the 
t<i <3uighh<m).'’ FfuthUai, May 

BXTQIB, n.p. Nanu‘ given l»y the 
Malays to the donuimnt I’Hee of the 
islaua of CV16be«, originating in the 
B.-WssWm limb of the islatui ; the 
people call mg thein.m‘lveH But 

the name used to In* applu^d in the 
Arehipelago to imth'e soldiers in 
European service^ riuWd in any of 
the islands. Compart* the analc^ms 
use of Telisxga ppv.) ftirtnerly in 
India, 

[1615. — “All those m th« kingdom of 
Macassar . . . Imsidos BuMss, Maiidor and 
Tollova."— Lettere^U 152,1 
1656,— “Thereupon tho Gotlaftdrrz re 
solv’d to unite their forces with the Bou 
quises, that were hi raltellinn against their 
Soveraign."— TUivrawr, K, T, ii. 192, 

1^8,— “These Buggasses are a sort of 
warlike trading Malayans and meroenary 
soldiers of India, t know not well whence 
th^ pome, unless from Maeassar in tho Isle 
of Celohes.''— iJu/a/nV, It. 108. 

[1697.—“ . . with the help of Bug- 
gesm. . . — Hedge*, Hiary, Hak, Boo. 11. 

oxvii.] 

1768.— '“The Dutch wore eonmmnded by 
Colonel Roussely, a French soldier of fortune. 
They consisted of nearly 700 Kimipeans, and 
as many buggoaee, besides eoiintry troops." 

in JSooff/g, In 

Maholm n Ghve, ii, 87. 

3788,— “Buggpiaei, inhabitants of Cele- 
hoH,”- For rent, Vttgage to p, 59, 
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1783 — “The word Buggess hi? become 
imong Eiirope'ins consonxnt to soldiei, in 
the east of India, is Sepo\ is in the West ” 
—Ibid 78 

1811 — “We had fallen m with a fleet of 
mil© Buggese piows, when we went out 
towards Pnlo Mane ap ’ — L(n d JSlinto ui 
India, 279 

1878 — “The Bugis are evidently a dis- 
tinct 1 ace from the M il lys, and come 
oiiginallj from the southoin pait of the 
Island of Celebes ” — M(Nau , Baa/ , 130 

BULBUL, s Tlie woid bulb id 
oiigiiially Pei SI an (no doiilit intended 
to imitate the Inid’s note), and apxilied 
to a hiid aahicli docs duti axitli Pcisian 
poets loi the nightmgile Wliiteaei 
Iht Persian bulbul may be coriectly, 
the apxilication ot the name to ceitain 
sjiecies in India “has led to many 
misconceptions about their poweis of 
\oice and song,” says Jeidoii These 
s[)cuos belong to the family BracTvi- 
pod%dae^ or shoit-legged thrushes, and 
the tine bulbuls to the suh-family 
Pycnonotimiey e g genera Hypb'ipettb^ 
Hermws^ AlciLru% Grimqer, Ixos, Kela- 
arha^ Biihgula^BracJi/ipodhus^ Otooompsa^ 
Pxfinoaotub (P pygaeub^ common Bengal 
Bull)ul , P Jhccf yriorhous, common 

Madras Bulbul) Anothei sub-fainily, 
PhyUoi7iith%na€^ ton tains vai lous sjiecies 
aibuh lei don ( ills grce7i Bulbuls 

[A lady having askod the 1 ite Lord 
UobertHon, a Judge of the Court of Hossion, 
“What sort of animal is the bu£ld>}dlV" ho 
lopliod, “I suppose, Ma’am, it must bo tho 
niato of tho coo coo ” — 3rd sor , A <t Q 

V 81 3 

X 734 — “We aio literally lulled to sleep 
by Persian nightingales, and cease to wonder 
that the Bulbul, with a thousand tales, 
makes such a hguro in Persian poetry — 
idir W Jo7iCH, in Mcjnotts, <Sco , ii 37 

1813 — “Tho bulbul or Persian nightin- 
gale I never heard one that possessed 

tho charming variety of the English night- 
ingale whether tho Indian bulbul and 
that of Iran entirely correspond J have some 
doubts ” -^Porhes, Onei^tal M<nnQLTs, i 60 , 
[2nd ed j 34J 

1848 — “ ‘It IS ono^s natuie to sing and 
the other’s to hoot,’ ho said, laughing, ‘and 
with such a sweet voice as you have your- 
self, you must belong to tho Bulbul faction ” 

Vanity Pair , 11 ch xxvii 

BULUAR, BOLGAR, s P bulghdr 
The general Asiatic name for what 
we call ‘ Russia leather,’ from the fact 
that the region of manufacture and 
export was originally Bolgh&r on the 
Volga, a kin^om which stood 


many centuries, and gave place to 
Ka/an m the beginning ot the 15th 
centuiy The word was usual also 
among Anglo-Indians till the begin- 
ning of last century, and is still in 
native Hindustani use A native 
(mythical) account of the manutacture 
IS given m Baden - PoiuelVs Punjab 
HandhooL^ 1872, and tins fancitiil 
etymology “as the scent is derived 
fiom soaking in the pits (ghd/\ the 
leather is called Balghdi ” (p 124) 

1298 — “He bestows on each of those 
12,000 Barons likewise a pair of boats 

of Borgal, cuiiously wrought with silver 
thiexd ' — Marco Polo, 2nd ed i 381 bee 
ilso the note on this passage 

c 1333 — “I wore on my feet boots (or 
stookings) of wool , over these a pair of linen 
lined, and over all a thin pair of Borghali, 
i e of horse leather lined with wolf skin ” — 
Ibn Batuta, ii 445 

[1614 — “Of your Bullgaryan hides there 
are brought hither some 150 ” — Pontei , 
Letters, 111 67 ] 

1623 — Offer of Sheriff Freeman and Mr 
Ooxe to furnish the Company with “Bui 
gary red hides ” — Court Minutes, in Sums- 
bic7 1 /, 111 184 

1624 — “Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
Ispahan to the B I Co , have bartered 
moiae teeth and ‘bulgars’ for carpets” — 
Bid p 268 

1673 — “They carry also Bulgar-Hides, 
w hich they form into Tanks to bathe them- 
selves ” — Fryer, 398 

c 1680 — “Putting on a certain dress 
made of Bulgar-leather, stuffed with cot- 
ton ” — Sen Mutaqheyin, in 387 

1759 — Among expenses on account of 
the Nabob of Sengal’s visit to Calcutta we 
hnd 

“To 50 pair of Bulger Hides at 13 per 
pair, Ba 702 0 0 ” — Long, 193 

1786 — Amo^ “a verj- capital and choice, 
assortment of Europe goods” we find “Bul- 
gar Hides Gazette, June 8, in Seton- 

Karr,i 177 

1811 — “ Most of us furnished at least one 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
neaily three quarts, mad© of bulgh^ 
or Russia - leather ” — W Ousely's Travels^ 
i 247 

In Tibetan the word is bulhari 

BULKUT, s A large decked 
boat , from Telu^ ballet^ a 
(C P Brown) 

BULLUMTKER, ^ 

dialect for ‘ wwic- 

tive title was to regi- 

meats of hhet okf Acm/, ’«7hose 

rtf service 
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beyond sea ; and in tlie days of tlxat 
army various ludicrous stories were 
current in connection witli the name 


BUMBA, s H. hambtt^ troin Port 
homha^ ‘a pump.’ Haex (1631) gives 

Bomba, organum pneumaticum <(uo 
acma liauritur,” as a Malay woid 
This IS incorrect, of course, as 
to the origin of the word, hul» it 
shows its early adoption into an 
Eastern language The word is ap- 
plied at Ahmedabad to the w<iter- 
towers, but this is modern ; [and m 
IS the general application of the word 
in N India to a canal distributary] 

1572 — 

" ‘ Ahia, disse o moatr© ryamonto, 

Alija tudo ao mar, nao falto acordo 
Vilo outros dar ^ ‘bomba, nao cossando , 
A' bomba qne nos imos alaganrlo * ** 

OamfSfis, VI. 72 

By Burton 

‘ ‘ Heavo * * roared tho Master with a 
mighty roar, 

‘ Hoave overboard your all, togothor’s 
the word < 

Others go work the pumps, and with a 
will 

The pumps * and sharp, look sharp, before 
she fill 1 ’ ” 


BUMMELO, s A small fish, 
abounding on all the coasts of India 
and the Archipelaffo , JECarpodofi 
^diereus of Buch. Hamilton ; the 
specific name being taken froin the 
&ngali name nehare. The fish is 
a great delicacy when fresh caught 
ana fried. When dried it becomes 
the famous Bombay Duck (see DUCKS, 
BOMBAY), which is now imported into 
Ei^land 

The origin of either name is obscure. 
Molesworth gives the word as Mahratti 
with the spelling bomhll, or bomhUa 
(p. 596 a). Bummelo occurs in the 
Supp. (1727) to Bluteau’s Diet, in 
the Portuguese form bambulim, as 
‘‘the name of a very savoury hsh 
in India ” The same word bambulim 
IS also explained to mean ^huTms 
jpregas na sa/ya a moda,^ ‘ certain plaits 
in the fashionable ruff,’ but we know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Buck has 
an analogy to Bujhy Ohtdka which are 
sold in the London shops, also a kind 
of dried hsh, pilcliards we believe, 
and the name may have originated 
in imitation of this or some similar 


EnglLsh name. [The J)n^by Ohttk is 
said to be a small lien mg eure<l m 
a peculiai manner al. Dnjhif^ ni Lnu*olu- 
hlure but t.lie Anuu’KMiis dome them 
from J)u/by ni No\a Scnti.i , sei* 8 sei. 
iV. iO Q vii 247 ] 

In an old chart of Chittagong 
(l>y B PlaiHted, 17(54, pnhlrslKMl by 
A Dalrym])l(‘, J 785) \\i‘ timi a ]H>int 
(*alle<l Bmnbdh) Poutt 

1673— “ITp tho Hnv n Mile IVIast^i 
goung, « great Fishiiig-U’ow ii, peeuharlv 
notable for a i.dltMl Bumbelow*, tho 
Smtonaiieo of the Pomu*i Mint ’ /V//c/, 67, 

1785. My tnend (Jent'ril < \iiiipboIl, 
(4<>vornor of Madras, telb me that they 
iimko Spoldings in the Indies, par 

tieularly at Bombay, wlu‘ie they < dl thorn 
Bumbaloes,**- Note by AV/m/v // m his Tmtt 
io thn UeUndea, under August ISth, 1773 

1810 — “Tho bumbelo is hUt* a l.iigt* sand 
eel , it IS lined in the sun, ami is usually 
eaten at breakfast with Uedgiuee ** Marut 
GiitJKim, 2.5. 

1813, ~iq>rboH has biimbalo ; <h\ 

1 53 , [2nd cul , i. ,3t5 [. 

1877* — ‘“Bummalow or Itohyf^ the dneil 
hsh still ealknl * B«»inbu;v iMieU.'" Hmtim, 
J^ind i, tlH. 

BUNOUS, BUNCO, .s* An obi mml 
for cheroot. Appmmtly from tin* Ma- 
lay himgkm, ‘a wrapper, bundle, thing 
wrapped,’ 

1711. — “Tobacco , . . for want »*f 
they smoko m Btmoos, as on the fWttuttUiM 
Uoawt. A Bunco is a little qVilwteco wrapt 
up m tho fjoaf of a 'rrott, alKUit the ilignoHH 
or one’s Iittlo Finger, they light one Knd, 
and draw tho Bmoke thro* ttui other , , , 
those aro ourioUHly made up, and sold 20 or 
30 in a bundle.**— Ul. 

1726. — “After a meal, and on other !>cca 
mens it in one of their greutont dolighta, lioth 
mon and women, old and ytaing, to eat 
IHnang (areoa), and to amoke tolnieeo. which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and tho men with a ihwmjnrH (a 
little can or dower jwit> whereby they Imth 
manage to pom mont of their timo/*-— 
Valeitiijn, v. Charmft,, 55. \(^ttrrf 0 tirn In 
Malay giirUgurt, *«, nmnll cart hurt ware {lot, 
also used for holding pmvmienn ’ {Hfinh!rt)»\ 

„ (In the roUnue lirandoen in 
Java) ; 

“One with a oooonut shell mounted 
m gold or silver to hold their itiliocico or 
bowkooses (/.«, tot>acco in rtdlod leaver).** 
— xv. 61. 

o. 1760. — “The tohu^co leaf, aimply 
rolled up, in about a 6nger*ii length, which 
they cab a hmoUM, and in, I fanoy, of the 
same make ae what the Went Indlarm term 
a segar; ^ud of this the Dentoon ehie6y 
make use.**— i. 146. 
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BUND, i= Any aititioial embank- 
mentj a dam, dyke, oi causeway H 
hand The root is both Skt (bandh) 
and P , but the common woid, used as 
it IS without aspirate, seems to have 
come fiom the latter The word is com- 
mon in Persia (e g see BEND AMEER) 
It IS also natunlised in the Anglo- 
Ohinese ports It is there applied 
especially to the embanked quay along 
the shore of the settlements In Hong 
Kong alone this is called (not bund, 
but) (Port ‘shoie’ [see praya]), 
probably adopted iiom Macao 

1810 — ^‘The p:ioit bund or dyke’ — 
WtUiamso7i, V M 11 279 

1860 — “The natives have a tiadition thit 
the destruction of the bund was effected by 
a foreign enemy ” — Tainent ? Qi^lon^ ii 504 

1875 — “ it IS pleasant to see the 

■Chinese being propelled along the bund 

in their hand cirts ” — Thomson's Malacca^ 
-&C , 408 

1876 — “ so T took a stioll on Tien- 

Tam bund” — Qill^ llwNi of Golden SctTid, 
a 28 

BUNDER, s P handa'iy a landing- 
place or qtiay , a seapoit , a harbour , 
(and sometimes also a cufetom-hou&e) 
The old Ilal soala, mod sca^o, is the 
nearest e(puvalent in most of the 
senses that occurs to us We have 
(c 1665) the Mtr-banda?, or Port 
Mastei, in Sind (Elhot^ i 277) [of 
Shabimder] The Portuguese often 
wrote the word bandel Bunder is 
m S India the popular native name 
•of Masulipatam, oi Machh-bandar 

o 1344 — “The profit of the treasury, 
which they call bandar, consists in the 
right of buying a certain portion of all sorts 

cargo at a fixed price, whether the goods 
bo only worth that or more , and this is 
called the Z/aw of the Jianidar ” — Tbn EatuUx,, 

IV 120 

o 1346 — “So we landed at the bandar, 
which IS a large collection of houses on the 
fioa-ahore ” — ibid 228 

1652 — “Coga-atar sent word to Affonzo 
d’Alboquerquo that on the coast of the 
mam land opposite, at a port which is called 
Bandar Angon were arrived two am- 
bassadors of the King of Shiraz Barron, 
II 11 4 

[leie — “ Besides the Manger in intercept 
ing our boats to and from the shore, &c , 
their firing from the Banda would be with 
much diflfiioulty ” — Foster, Letters, iv 828 ] 

1873 — ‘‘We fortify ’^our Houses, have 
Bunders or Docks for our V essels, to which 
belong Yards for Seamen, Soldiers, and 
:Stores ” — Fryer, 116 


1809 — ^ On the new bunder or pier ” — 
Maua Gtiihobm, 11 

[1847, 1860 — See quotations iindei 

APOLLO BUNDER] 

BUNDER-BOAT, s A boat m u&e 
on tile Bombay and Madras coast foi 
communic itmg witli ships at anchor, 
and also much employed by officers oi 
the civil depai tnients (Salt, <S 5 c ) in 
going up and down the coast It is 
rigged as Bp Heber describes, with x 
cabin amidships 

1825 — “We crossed o^e^ in a stout 
boat called hei e a bundur boat I suppose 
from ^bundur* a harbour, with two masts, 
and two lateen sails — Heber. ii 121, 

ed 1841 

BUNDOBUST, & P -H --band-o^ 
ba*,ty lit ‘tying and binding' Any 
system oi inode of regulation , dis- 
cipline , a 1 evenue settlement 

[1768 — “Mr Biimbold advises us 
he proposes making a tour through that 
province and to settle the Bandobust 

for the ensuing year ’ — Letter to the Court of 
Ditector^, in Ve)elsf, View of Bengal, App 
77 ] 

c 1843 — “There must be hahut achoKhs. 
handohast {i e very good order or discip- 
line) in your country, ’ said an aged 
Khansama (in Hindustani) to one of the 
present writers “ When I have gone to the 
oandheads to meet a young gentleman from 
Bddyat, if I gave him a cup of tea, Hdnli 
tank if said he Three months afterwards 
this was all changed , bad language, violence, 
no more td/nki ” 

1880 — “There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M P This 
unhappy creature, whoso mmd is a perfect 
blank rogaidmg I<a'u;}diir% and Baudo- 
bast ” — All Baba, 181 

BUNDOOK, g H handul, from 
Ar hundul The < ommoii U term 
for a musket or matchlock The history 
of the word is very curious Bunduk, 
pi ban(Zd%k, was a name applied bv the 
Arabs to Alberts (as some allege) be- 
cause they came from Venice (Banadtky 
comp Geimau V'med%g) The ixame 
was tiansferred to the nut-like pellets 
shot from cross-bows, and thence the 
cross-bows or arblasts were called 
hundul, elliptical] y for kaus aUh , 

^ pellet-bow ' From cross bows the 
name was transferred agam to fire- 
arms, as in the parallel case of arque- 
bus [Al-Bandul^am, ‘ the man of the 
pellet-^ow,' was one of the names hy 
which the Caliph HSrdn-al-Rashid 
was known, ana A1 Zahir Baybars 
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BUtSTGALOW, - H -""i ''I 'In 

Infntfhi inn*'! ti'^ual < la'^*' <«t Iinii p 

«K(n|>n<l}>v Kniojuans ni Hd mtuim 
(il India, luiDtr <ai ‘-iniv, and 

<o\('i<‘d ]>v a \slinli 

in Ih(‘ inarn.il I »int;;fal< <>1 tliatth 
hid, ina\ h<‘ ot impaimii^ 

ds to }>« «<dh<l a hmitf<tlnu M<ivt 
<>{ 1 lu‘ hon^ ^ »>l *d!n t in I mlian * iii 
tonimnits in <»f tln*^ iIiu.nhT In 
n ii’U’iH i to tin* "I ^ k' <»t till* liikiiM, 
hunf^nlou i*' ’^oim t inn‘ «‘nj|»In\id in 

< nid ladnt irn 1 1 ' »n fn tin (u^ndh iimn 
jintiidiun^) fualot htut f {t% \%hnli 
laUirttiin n implndn ina*^om\ lion^* 
\\ it It u ti t M< < d n«d V hum^tlttn nia\ 
aNn hi i Mn ill hnddiu^' <*t iltt t\|n 
wlmh ha\n d»*MilM*d, hut ot 

t»‘tn|KU.u\ inah naK III n ;^anituu on u 

liimiod KKft t<»r '•hi'piiio ni, A.i , 
n'lic* lin-t al'4> ht'i n adojittd h\ * 

thi h in thi* Kn.d, and h\ 

Kmopi atn'^ f^ntn 1 dl\ in (%•% Ion, < *hina. 
laiian and fin < o.i’'*! <»t Alfna 
WiNon \vn(i'^ fin* \^nrtl inaujUt, 
ftunnp: It an a Ihuif^uh word, ninl tii 
ruohalilv {it'n\*d I'loin iUtttqa^ iktigal ' 
This IS tundaiinnifallv tin* ft ^niolofn ^ 

mfntioindh> H|> f h'hpr in IiH^/anmi/ j 

(ms* la low), and fhaf flvnndttgV la tot 
loliotafid hv oui fir-^f i|noinhoii, Itnm 
a rialuf lii'tonan, ai Wfll a^ hv that 
hoTu F Ihn hanan, ft to 1 h* n ; 
mi nihi fisi thit m flmdudaii |iifi|>i‘i ’ 
flu* ftdjnctivi ‘of oi lHd<»n|jrin^( lf» 
Ih*n;(ai’ is #<»nafantU pioiiouni nd rt*i j 

hitiitfuftt itj fmtiijiii ddiun oni* ot tin* 

pia-i u*^<*d in K, India in di4infcuishi»t| • 
at thf «'t I Tin* |»tolMihiht\ ia 

thaf^iwdnui Htno|w*uiH lH*ffan lo hmld ; 
Iioiufsot tini iliamit<*r m Brhar and j 
I India, tlii'sf wrrt* lallrd ihinqUi ! 
oi * Hfugiil lashinti Miousfa ; that tin* 
nann wai adoiitfd hv tin* KtiropmiM 
till III '< Ivi anu tlinit foDowft % and .-o 
voii himifihl inn U to lUui^d dst*H^ m 
w* 11 It tairifd to otliff paila of Itidtiu 
(*‘In Hrngal, and nnfahU ui tin* * 
dnttof* Hfui (Vihnlta, niitivi* honmM ! 
tolhiadav an divnlui niU^ afh i 

<haii, (h4iitf^ and lhn*itiht^ <u cnght 


f» otoiid, htni inotid, and I>>fntr,i]i 
-I ..mini.a. lm(s 'Hk- I„ s| 

Iv ""f iiiii>l\ ih.ii (I„. 

« '■-'•""JJN l-"t tint fh, ,„,.l l,,s 

■ iiMiii.l M-i,. %MiI, i.„n u,,A 

„ liiiiis Ml lo \i I ind.ili al] 

it ntiiiiil tin* Ihu,'', \\ hii Ii issnn.m^ ^'hA 

. bmqahno 

ll.'s I ii.|.tiij; i,.nt on I wo SI, I, ^ , 111(1 (, wo 

K.il.l. (Ii.is iJoul.ll.ss ih. 

.ik( 11 up I,% 1 1 „. („ ,( S, t ( i, I S MI Hcngal 
Horn (l„. IMIM. sivl,. ,,| 

, iiiihiiilK iiiipMn.d, .1,1(1 wi 

. .IIIKd 1(1 o(|l. 1 pii, , ,,| ],|,|, j u 
iiolii((is^m (o IS 111,1, 

. «ci, 11, 1;, 

' (N(d„,/,M/ 17 , 1 , \j„,i in „ 

11 M( W ol I 111 ll|.| , ,1 I 

, ! A II mil A l, 1(,!! '■ 1 n,|,.r,hi-tuliMif 

, til,' 1.1 i.j ill (i/,,,,,/,,/ , /;,w„, 

ol I mil. 111, i.liiiK, wh„ ml, .i.it.i,,,, Jr 

mull),, , 1111,. (1 s ,1, mv, Oiiu ko, 

lU.,.- Hill pill, Oil, I ,»r,niud 

I oil 111 , loill ,.f ||„. , ( I 

, pi€'l,,i,, Hi.if , l„iiMm,r „,i„ f 

thfir truHat fionv. m Imvnf* uid « lliny^ thov 
.•I,.,t,.l , ,,,.,1 hoi, , ,h, Bongiu sivl,.’’ 

/h«/ tn VIJ {] 

C inmi h, tf„. :(raMnr <»t ui <»ld l>ut<.h 
that iM flit iiitha citix < , wfia h mav 
I amoi t.f ahoijt liu naff », t{ has n/v 
' n»fli< Uii.n 4*f \vf tual u in«uf|v 

<hujU /iuUatif . /nr/t BMire^iir 

u ftirv Bunffalow, <»r }*]<* lairc' hoii»*n/* 
1711 “ U, //rntro/ f»r /*,/nf fhtr'rtimit 

//U/;:;.""'" ^ "" 

iMioi.. imtil l";lo» Ihi. (V,«n,v 

I hirm tlif fli'/i/i BunKdIow liiM I Hand, 

I /d h ht Hf 

BujjgaJo Ba» 

; Kalla I iv.,, u,., 

, 111,' IjirlH«l.l ,1,1,. //,„/ r^j 'J'h„phu,„ 

III I 111, ili.iH 11 A', (/A Bimgalla, ttt,l ,<««* 

. iyJ^'iY’ !'"• • "t -'km on tho 

I /'"'"I* 't"‘ lliKllf# 

\I I^'i w'Vi" *■ ‘""''*”‘ 1 ' •' Bani^loa, r,nilt« 
\lii.id Wall, roimil the Cm,)., mnUinK (J«n 

, I 'im«K<»,, A, f,(, 10, Til” 

I f f /, nt K ♦ ti ft 1 im $ tf t Vutt ^ ariittU 

ar> at Zf// thu «/, MK AV.rv//v /ndm 

j ifffui 

^J^dlarii/ with uiy frifnciMin 
in riiilfrtona uhfi* 

HfUii Niiraiii 4 tasiifi* dnfiviffil ** ^Srit Mifta 
tlk<nn^ n i(n 

17 W “ 'hi hf Sitid tir t #4 f, A hkimmcnlD 

<ms Ban^to and out Unu hi 1 , nituatwl 

fi** *”**^d ifiuittiiir fr<»iti tiiin iluHttital 1 /> 
th#; ihiryirm: (Inaimh and dtmdly oppoidte 
Uy tlw Avfnuf tnfrotit at hit KItjah 
Bousii TVf* //utiff <ta |)fo 33, 
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1781-83 — Bungelows ire buildings in 
Tndii, generxlly r used on a base of brick, 
one, two, or thiee feet fiom the groiind,Pand 
consist of onI> one stoiy the plan of them 
usually IS a laige loom in the center foi an 
-eating md sitting looni, and looms at eich 
corner for sleeping , the v^hole is cohered 
with one genoi \1 thxtch, which comes low 
to each *^ 1 ( 16 , the spices between the angle 
rooms aie intnuins or open porticoes 
sometimes the ccntci inandns at eich end 
are con vci ted into zooms — Hodgrs, Tntuls, 

146 

1784 — To be let at ( liinsui \h That 

largo and commodious Pious© The out- 

buildings arc — a wirehouso and two large 
bottle COR Jia/i •>, 6 store looms, a cook room, 
and a garden, with a bungalow near the 
house ” — Gal Gazette, in. Betoii Ka7 7 , i 40 
1787 — “At Biriackpore many of the 
Bungalows much darniged, 1 hough none 
entirely destroyed ” — Ib/d p 213 

1793 — “ the bungalo, or Hummer 

house ’ — Buom, 211 

,, “For Halo, a Bungalo situated 
between the two Tombstones, in the Island 
•of Ooulaba — Bojiibay Gouriei, Jan 12 
1794 — “The candid critic will not how- 
ever expect the puchod plains of India, 
or bungaloes in the land-winds, will hardly 
tempt the Aonian maids wont to disport on 
the banks of Ihbor and Thames ” — 

I£it()h Boyd, 170 

1809 —“'Wo came to a small bungalo or 
garcien house, at the point of the hiU, from 
which there ih, I think, the finest view 1 
over siiw Gialvayi, 10 

c 1810 — “The stylo of private edifices 
that is proper and peculiar to Bengal con- 
sists of a hut with a pent rotif constructed 
of two sloping sides which meet in a ridge 
forming the segment of a circle This 

kind of hut, it is said, from being peculiar 
to Bengal, is called by the natives Banggolo, 
a name which has been somewhat altered 
hy Buropoans, and applied by them to all 
their huudings m the cottage style, although 
none of them have the proper shape, and 
many tif them are exoolfont brick houses 
— B'KiChanayi^ii D%nagepore (in Master n Ind%a, 
11 922) 

1817^ — “The Yor^hangala is made hko 
two thatched hcniaos or bangalas, placed 
side by side These tom ^ as are dedi- 

cated to different ^d«, but are not now 
frequently seen in Bengal ” — Ward^s I£%n- 
(iooa, Bk II ch i 

c 1818-^“ As soon as the sun is down 
wo will go over to the Captain’s bungalow ” 
— Mrs Slierwood^ Btorzes, , ed 1873, p 1 
The original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “The Captain’s Bungalow 
at Cawnpore” (o 1811-12), which shows 
that no material change has occurred in 
the character of such dwellings down to the 
present time 

1824 — “The house itself of Barraokpore 
barely accommodates liord Amherst's 
own family , and his axde«Mle-«amcp and 
visitors sleep in bungalows built b£ some 
I 


little distince fiom it in the Pirk Bunga- 
low, a corruption of Bengalee, is the general 
name in this country for any structure in 
the cottige stylo and only of one floor 
Some of these are spacious and comfort ible 
dwellings ” — Hehe) , ed 1844, i 33 

1872 — “ L’emplacement du bungalou 
aviit choi&i avec un soin tout puti- 

eulier — Ileo df^s Beuc 2Io7Ldes, tom , 
xcviii 930 

1875 — “The little groups of officers di-, 
persed to their respective bungalows to 
dress and breakfast ’ — The Dilemma, ch i 

[In Oudli the name was specialU 
applied to Fyzabad 

[1858 — “Fyzabad was founded b^ 

the fiist luleis of the reigning family, and 
called for some time Bungalow, fiom i 
bungalow which they built on the verge of 
the stream” — SJeeman, Touin-ey thiouqh tha 
Kingdom of Oudh, i 137 ] 


BtriSTG-ALO W, DAWK^, s A rest- 
house tor the accommodation of travel- 
lers, tormerly maintained (and still to 
a reduced extent) by the paternal cai e 
of the Govexnnient of India The 
mati7%el of the accommodation was 
linnible enough, hut comprised the 
things essential for the weary traveller 
— shelter, a "bed and table, a bath- 
loom, and a seitant furnishing food 
at a very moderate cost On pi mcipal 
lines of thoroughfare these bungalows 
were at a distance of 10 to 15 miles 
aiiart, so that it was possible for a 
tiaveller to make his journey hy 
marches without cai lying a tent On 
some less frequented roads they were 
40 or 60 miles apart, adapted to a 
night’s run in a palankin 

1863 — “ D&k-bungalows have been de- 
scribed by some Oriental travellers as the 
‘ Inns of India ’ Playful satirists ^ ” — Oak~ 
fieU, 11 17 

1866 — “The Dawk Bungalow, or, Is 
his Appointment Pucka ? ^ — By & 0 

Trevelyan, in Krasen Jjdagaznne, vol 78, 
p 216 

1S78 — << I am inclined to think the value 
of life to a dak bungalow fowl mujt be 
very trifling ” — In wy Ind^xf/n Garden- 11 


BUNGY, s H hh<mg% The name 
of a low caste, habitually employed^^ 
sweepers, ana in the loweiSt 
offices, the man hemg a house 
and dog-boy, [hxs wife 
Its members are found 
Korthem aiid 
every !Eurw®»3fii 
ser^t of tos 


i 

ind 
a a 

Colloquial 
to such 
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sei vantb is however peculiar to , 

[but the word is commonly used m 
the N W P blit always with a 
contemptnons significance] In the 
Bengal Pry he is generally cfxlled 
Mehtar (ci v ), and by politer natives 
Halalkhor (see HALALOORE), <&c In 
MadrawS toU (see TOTY) la the usual 
word ; [m W India JDhe) or Dhed] 
Wilson suggests that the caste name 
may be derived from bha7tg (see BANGf-), 
ana this is possible enough, as the 
class IS generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs 

1826. — *^Thc Kalj^a or Skinnor, and the 
Bunghee, or Sweeper, are yet one stop 
below the £>h(>r ” — Tr Bit /Sbr Bombay , 
111 362 

BUNOW, s and v H hmido^ used 
111 the sense of ‘ preiwiration, fabrica- 
tion,’ &c , hut properly the imperative 
of hantZnd^ to make, px‘epare, fabricate.’ 
The Anglo-Indian word is applied to 
anything fictitious or factitious, 
cram, a shave, a sham ’ , or, as a verb, 
to the manufacture of the like The 
following lines have been found among 
old papers belonging to an officer who 
was at the Court of the Nawab Sa’adat 
’All at Lucknow, at the beginning of 
the last century , — 

** Young Grant and B\3rd tho othor day 
Would fam have had aomo Sport, 

But Hound nor Beaglo none had they, 

Nor aught of Canine sort 
A luckless Barry * oamo most pat 
When Ford — ‘we’ve Bogs ©now 
Hero Mmtrp — Kanm anr Doom ko Kavt 
J vXd / Terner bimnow ! ' f 
“ Bo Saadut with the like design 
(I mean, to form a Pack) 

To ♦ * ■’^ * * t gave a Feather fine 
And Bod Coat to his Back ; 

A Persian Sword to clog his side, 

And Boots Hussar mih-%y(dh^% 

Then eyed hia Handiwork with l^ndo. 
Crying hxiniiayah ! I f”§ 

“Appointed to bo said or sung in alt 
Moscjues, Mutts, Tuckeahs, or Kedgahs 
within, the Reserved Dominions.” 1| 

1863 — “You will see within a week if 

* i.e Pariah dog. 

t ** Mehtar I cut his ears and tall, quick , 
cate a Temer I ” 
t All new 

§ “ See, jT have fobriccaed a Major I” 

11 The writer of these lines is believed to have 
been Captain Robert Skirvlng, of Oroys, Galloway* 
a brother of Archibald Skirving, a Scotch artist of 
repute, and the son of ArchibaTtt Skirving, of Bast 
Jjothian, the author of a once famous ballad on 
the battle of Piostonpaus Captain Skirving 
served m the B(mgal army from about 1780 to 
1806, and died about 1840. 


this IS anything more th.in a banau ” — 
Oakfir/d, ii. 68 

[1870 — “Wo shall bo s,itistiod with choos- 
ing for illustration, out ot many, ono kind 
of benowed or prepared ovudence "—(Vifvers^ 
Med Jvnsj)! ltd , 86 J 

BUBBWAN, up A tovvii 67 Iiu 
NW* of (Ifik'uttfi — blit m 

its origiual Skt form Vardhmnd^my 
‘thriving, prosperous,’ «i name which 
we find in Pt-olemy {Bardam,ana\ 
though in another part t)f India, 
Some closer a]>])ro\imation to tlie 
ancient form must, have boim t*urrent 
till the imddU* of 18th iviitury, for 
Holwell, writing in 1766, .speaks of 
the jirineijial town of 
Bmdomcum^^ (Hint Krtnt% &t‘ , 1 112; 
see also 122, 126) 

BXJBGHEB This word has three 
distinct appl leations. 

a s This IS only used in IJejrhm. 
It IS the T)ut(sh word hitrrjfr^ ‘mtoen,’ 
The Dutch admitted people of inixt 
descent to a kind of <*itizensbip, and 
these people wei't* distiiiginshed hy 
this name from ])ure natives. The 
word now indi<*ut4ss any pemuhs who 
claim to be of partly Eur(^pe4«i dea^ent, 
and 18 used in the same sense a« ‘Aajf- 
mid. ^Eurasian* in India Proper. 
[In its higher sense it is still used hy 
tho Boers of the Transvaal.] 

1807. — “Tho greater |>art of thorn woro 
admitted by the Biitoh to all tho prlvilogea 
of oitiKons under tho denomination of 
Burghers ” — Cordinn^ o/Vryhm* 

1877. — “ About 60 yearn ago the Burgbi»rs 
of Ceylon occupied a iKisttton similar to that 
of tho JCuraHianB of India at the prement 
moment,”— OatciUta Hevu>w^ oxvii, 180 1. 

b. n.p People of the NilflieacXY 
Hills, properly BaMgm^ or ^North- 
erners.’ — See under BADE0A. 

C. 8. A rafter, H. hargtt^ 


BtTEKUNDAtTZB, a. An armed 
retainer; an armed poHeeman, or 
other armed unmounted emplovi^ of a 
civil department; from Ar.-R bwrk>> 
cmdd%y niightning-darfcer,’ a word of 
the same class as dec. [Also 

see BTOBBEY.] 


1726.--“ 2000 men on foot, called B!r- 
oandes, and 2000 pioneem to make the 
road, called HwldarB (»eo BHUDAIt)."— 
Valentijn^ iv. Saratte^ 276. 

1798.— Capt. WoI«h haa suooeeded in 
driving the Bengal Ber!k«ii,dOftse» out of 
Assam.” — Cornwallu^ ii 
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1794 — “IsTotice i& hereb;y gi\en thit per 
soub desirous of sending escorts of bur- 
kundazes or other armed men, with 
merchandise, are to apply for passpoits " — 
Tn Seton-Kain , ii 139 

[1832 — “The whole line of march is 
guarded in each procession b> burkhand- 
liars (matchlock men), who fiio singljr, at 
intervals, on the ww ’ — 7l/;s Mpp) Hassav 
Ah, 1 87 ] 

BURMA, BURMAH (%Mtli BUR- 
MESE, <&c ) n p The iidine by which 
we designate the ancient kingdom and 
nation occupying the cential basin ot 
the Iiawadi River ‘‘British Burma 
lb constituted ot the pioMiices con- 
<-[uered from that kingdom in the 
two wars of 1824-26 and 1852-53, viz 
(m the hist) Arakan, Martaban, Tenas- 
berini, and (m the second) Pegu 
[Uppei Burma and the Shan States 
were annexed after the third wai of 
1885 ] 

The name is taken from Mran-ma, 
the national name of the Burmese 
people, which they themselves generally 
pionoimce Bam-md, unless when speak- 
ing foimally and emphatically Sii 
Aithur Phayre consideis that this 
name was in all piobability adopted 
by the Mongoloid tribes ot the Uppei 
Iiawadi, on their conveision to Buddh- 
ibin by missionaries from Gangetic 
India, and is identical with that 
(Brdm-md) by which the first and 
holy inhabitants of the woild ai( 
styled in the (Pali) Buddhist Scrip- 
1 ures Brahma-deha was the term 
apjilied to the country by a Singhalest 
monk returning thence to Ceylon, in 
converSfition with one of the piesent 
writers It is howe-ver the view 
of Bp Bigandet and of Prof Forch- 
hamincr, supported by considerable 
aiguments, that Mran, My an, ox Myen 
was the original name of the Burmese 
people, and is tiaceable in the names 
given to them by their neighbours , 
eg by Chinese M%en (and in Marco 
Polo) , by Kakhyens, Myen or Mren_, 
by Shans, Mdn^ by Sgaw Karen§, 
PayOj by Pgaw Karens, Paydn^ by 
Paloungs, Pardn, &c * Prof F con- 
siders that Mran-mc? (with this hono- 
rific sufGlx) does not date b^ond the 
14th century [In J R A Boc (1894, 
p 152 seqg\ Mr St John suggests 
that the word Myamma is derived 

* Forchhammer argues farther that the original 
name was Ran or Yan, with m , wd, or pa as a pro- 
nominal accent. 


fiom myan, ‘swift,’ and ma, "stiong,’ 
and w’-as taken as a soubriq[uet by the 
people at some eaily date, perhaps in. 
the time of Anawrahta, ad 1150] 

1516 — “Having passed the Kingdom of 
Bengale, along the coast which turns to the 
South, there ib anothei Kingdom of Gentiles, 
called Berma They frequently are at 

war with the King of Peigu We ha\e no 
further information respecting this country, 
because it has no shipping — Ba? bosa, 181 

[ ,, “ Verma ” See quotation under 

ARAKAN 

[1538 — “But the wir lasted on and the 
Bramas took all the kingdom ' — Conen. 
Ill 851 ] 

1543 — “And folk coming to know of the 
secrecy with which the foicc wxs being 
despatched, a great desire took possession 
of all to know whither the Go\ernor in- 
tended to send so large an armament, 
there being no Bumis to go after, and 
nothing being known of any other cause 
why ships should be despatched in secret 
at such a time So some gentlemen spoke 
of it to the Governor, and much importuned 
him to tell them whither they were going, 
and the Governor, all the more bent on 
concealment of his intentions, told them that 
the expedition was going to Pegu to fight 
with the Bramas who had taken that 
ICingdom ” — Ibid iv 298 

c 1545 — “ Row the K%rbg of Brama 
fool the conQUP<!t of tins kmqdom of SiHo 
(Siam), cnid of ukat htijojnened till his ammf 
at the Otiy of Odid ' — B M Rmto (ong ) 
cap 185 

[1553 — “Brema’* See quotation under 

JANGOMAY ] 

1606 — “Although one’s whole life were 
wasted in describing the superstitions of 
these Gentiles — the Pegiis and the Bramas 
— one could not have done with the half, 
therefore 1 only treat of some, in passing, 
as I am now about to do ” — Gmito, viii 
cap xii 

[1639 — “His (King of Pegu’s) Guard 
consists of a great number of Souldiers, 
with them called Brahmans, is kept at 
the second Port ” — Mandelsto, Travels, E T 
11 118 ] 

1680 — “Abtiolbs of Gommbbob to be 
proposed to the of Barma and Pegu, 

in behalf e of the English Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in those countrys ” — 
Rt St Qeo Cons , in Notes and Bxts , iii 7 

1727 — “The Dominions of Barma are at 
present very large, reaching from Mor<fm 
near Tanacenn, to the Province of Yvmxm 
in China ” — A Ramhlton, ii 41 

1759 — “ The Bdraghmahs are much more 
numerous than the Peguese and more Ad- 
dicted to commerce , even in P^u meir 
numbers are 100 to 1 " — Letter in J^alry^en^le, 
O R , 1 99 The wmter appears d^frous 
to convey by his unusual spelUing some 
accurate reproduction of fhe name as he 
had heard it His testimony as to the 
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predominance of Burmese in Pogu, at that 
<late even> is remarkable 

[1763 — *• ‘ Bxixmah/' See quotation under 

MTJNNEEPORE 

[1767 — ‘‘Buragrlmiagli ” See quotation 
under SONAPARANTA 

[1782 — *‘Bah3na3is ” See quotation undei 

GAUTAMA ] 

1793 — ‘^Burmali borders on Pegu to the 
north, and occupies both banks of the rivei 
as far as the frontiois of China.”— ??<*//’& 
297- 

[1795 — ‘^BirmaxL ” See quotation under 

SHAN 

[c 1819 — In fact in their own language, 
their name is not Burmese, which we have 
borrowed from the Portuguese, but 
Biaxmna ” — 36 ] 

BURRA-BEEBEB, s H hatlhlhl, 

* Grande dame ’ Thin is a kind ot 
♦slang word applied in Anglo-Indian j 
.society to the lady who cLuma pie- 
cedence at a party [Nowadays bttvl 
Mem IS the term a^iplied to the chief 
lady in a Station ] 

1807 — **At table 1 have hitherto boon 
allowed but one dish, namely the Burro 
Bebee, or lady of the highest rank.” — 
Lord Minto m ifidm, 29 

1848 — “The ladies oarry their burrah< 
bibisbip into the steamers when they 
to England . My friend endeavoured in 
vam to persuade them that whatever their 
social imj^rtance in the ^City of Palaces,’ 
th^ woiild be but small folk m London ” 
— U/kjio Ghotr^ by Vutauihfrss EalUandi i 92, 

[BURRA-DIN, s H hard-din A 
‘great day,’ the term applied by natives 
to a great fevStival of Europeans, ]>ar- 
tieularly to Cliristmas Day 

[1880 — “This beinjpr the Burra Din, or 
great day, the fact of an animal being shot 
was interpreted by the men as a favourable 
augury Jmiglp Lif^, 279.J 

BURRA-KHANA, s H. Ura 

hhdna^ ‘big dinner’ ; a term of tlie 
same character as the two last, applied 
to a vast and solemn entertainment. 

[1880.— -“To go out to a burra khaita, 
or big dinner, which is auooeeded in the 
same or some other house by a larger 
evening party.” — Wtleon^ Abode qf 
51.] 

BURRA SAHIB H, hard, ‘ great ’ ; 
‘the great Sdh%h (or Master),’ a term 
constantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the elder hrothor, in a station to in- 
dicate the Collector, Commissioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recog- 
nised head of tint society, or in a dex>art- 


iiient to designate the liiMd of that 
(le]>artment, local or n*iiK)te 

[1889 — “At any rate n few of tho gieut 
lords and bulios (Burra Sahib and Burra 
Mem Sahib) did spunk to mu without being 
diivon to it — Ladii Rufhi 31 ] 

I BURRAMPOOTER, n p I’ro]>erly 
(Skt ) Jhahmaimfra. (Mbi* son clf 
Ihalima ’), the great river Hmhnqtutr nl 
winch Aasfiiu is the valhy Ibsnig wnth- 
111 TOO miles of the source ot the Ganges, 
these nveis, after being M‘parat,ed by 
17 degrees of longitude, join bef<jrV 
entering the sea Then* is no distniet 
recognition ot this great i iver by the 
ancients, but. the Ihavdtftfts or Oidanva^ 
of Curtius and Strabo, d<*scribed as a 
large iivei* m the reniot.iu* parts of 
Fnaia, abounding in dolphins and 
(Tocoililes, pioliably laqiresents this 
river uiub‘r one ot its Mkt. names, 
trimhim 

1552 - liarros does not niuntion tho nanio 
before UH, but tho iJraluimputra seems b> bu 
tho liver of whitii traversing tho 

king<lfmi HO called (Gour) aiut tliat of 
Comotay, and that of (sou SILHET), 

lasuoH above (IhMtgm (sou CHITTAGONG), 
in that notable arm t>f the (bulges whi<*h 
pasRos through tho island of Sotnagum. 

c 1590 — “Thoro is another very largo 
nvor oallod Berhumputter, which rans fr««ii 
Khattii to (loach (hoo COOCH BEHAR) and 
from thonco through HaAxdmh to tho son.'* 
-Aijem Akherrjf (Uladwin) od, 181)0, li. 6, 
jod. Jarrett^ ii. 121). 

1726.— “Out of tho same mountaiuH wi» 
SCO . • . a groat nvor flowing which . . . 
divides into two brunohus. whereof the 
ottstorly one on account of tin si^ ih oiUllod 
the Groat Barrampootar/*— tWr/di/ff, 
154. 

175JL— *Mln poll an cicRRouR do Daka, le 
Gango est joint jmr uno gtHisMo rivi^ro, qui 
sort de la frontioro du Tibet. Ijo nom do 
Bramanpoutre f|u’<>n bii trouve dana qu#l- 
qiiOR oartOH eat uno ourruptiem do oelui do 
Brabmaputreu, tpi! dami 1o lartgogo du 
IvavRsignifio tirantBon origin© do Bmhma.** 
— jyAnville, Ectairdsemnmn^ 62. 

1767. — “Just boforo tho (tangos fulia into 
ye Bay of Bengan, it rocoivoR tho Bliraixi 
putr6y or Aiisam Eivor. Tho AnMam River 
ta larger than tho Gangoa « . • It is a porfoet 
of freah Water after the Juiicthm of tho 
two Bivorrt, . . .’’—AM iMt^ of Jumee 
Hennell, d. 10th March. 

1798.—“. . . till the year 1765, tho Bur- 
sras^ooter, as a oapital river, wrui unknown 
in Europe, On tracing this river in 1765, 
£ was no leas auniriaod at finding It mther 
larger than the GangoR, than at itRoouroo 
previous to its entering Bengal. ... I eould 
no longer doubt that the Bm!raiup<K)1^ 
and Hanixx) were one and tho mnno river.” 
“ Hennmy Mmanr, 3rd ed. 856. 
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BUBfKSIXi, fa II hJiajcU^ Uiib na- 
il ura, Hodgson The hlue wild slieex^ 
of the Himalayd [Bla^ifoid, Mamni 
499, with illustration ] 

BIJitSAXJTEE, s H fioni 

ha i sat, ‘ the Rams ’ 

a The woid piopeily is ajDplied to 
i disease to which hoises are liable in 
the rams, pustular eiuptions breaking 
out on the head and foie parts of tlu- 
body 

[1828 — ‘‘That very ex:ti lordinaiy diaoase, 
the bursattee — Or Maq , reprint, 

1873, 1 125 

[1832 — “Horses aio subject to an in- 
fectious disease, which generally makes its 
ippearanco in the rainy season, and theie- 
foi e called burrhsaatie ’ — M) s Meen JBassan 
A7f, 11 27 j 

b But the woid is also app>lied to a 
Avateipioof cloak, or the like (See 

BRANDY COORTEE ) 

1880 — ‘ * The scenery has now been 
irranged for the second pait of the Simla 
season and the appropriate costume 

foi both sexes is the decorous bursatti *’ — 
Pioneer Ma^l, July 8 

BUS, adv P -H 7 )a.s, ‘enough 
Used commonly as a kind ot mtei- 
j( ction ‘Enough ’ Stop ' Olie jam saHs ' 
Ilasta, hasta ^ ’ Few Hindustani woi d s 
stick closei by the returned Anglo- 
Indian The Italian ex^x'^ression, though 
of obscure etymology, can hardly havt 
iny connection with has But in use 
it always feels like a mere expansion 
of it ^ 

1853 — “ ‘And if you puss,’ say my dear 
good-natured fnond^s, ‘ you may get an 
appointment Bus * (you see my Hindo- 
Htanee knowledge already carries me the 
length of that emphatic monosyllable) 

” — OaX field, 2nd ed i 42 

BUSHIBE, Tip The principal 
modern Persian seaport on the Persian 
Gulf , properly AhUsliahr 

1727 — “Bowohier is also a Mantim 
I^own It stands on an Island, and has 

a pretty good Trade ” — A Barmlton, i 90 

BUSTEE, 8 . An inhabited quarter, 
i village H hasU, from Skt vas^ 

‘ dwell ^ Many years ago a native in 
Upper India said to a European assis- 
tant in the Canal Department “You 
Peringis talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
whole of you come from five villages” 
(jpdnch basti) Tlie word xs ap;^ed 


111 Oahiitta to the be^jaiate gioups of 
huts 111 the humbler native quaiters, 
the sanitaiy state of which has often 
been held up to reprobation 

[1889 — “There is a dreary bustee in the 
neighbourhood which is said to make the 
most of any choleia that may be going ” — 
It Kipling, CiUf of E^eadfid Right, 54 ] 

BUTLER, s In the Madras and 
Bombay Piesidencies this is the title 
usually applied to the head-servant of 
any English or quasi-English house- 
hold He generally makes the daily 
maiket, lias ohaige of domestic stores, 
and supei intends the table As his 
profession is one which affords a large 
scope for feathering a nest at the ex- 
pense of a foreign master, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com- 
paratively good caste (See CON 
SUMAH ) 

1616 — ‘ Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked lycense to goe to his bowse to take 
phisick — Oochs, 1 135 

1689 — “ the Butlers are enjoin’d to 

take an account of the Place each Night, 
before they depart home, that they (the 
Peons) might be examin’d before they stir, 
if ought be win ting ” — Onnngton, 393 

1782 — ‘ W lilted a Person to act as 
Steward or Butler in a Gentleman s House, 
he mv8t imclf^dancl Jlan dressing ’ — India 
Gazette, March 2 

1789 — “No Iverson considers himself as 
comfortably accommodated without enter- 
taining a Dubaih at 4 pagodas per month, 
a Butler at 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
Compradore at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
pagoda ”■ — Munyo's Rarrative of Opeiations, 
p 27 

1873 — “Glancing round, my eye fell on 
the pantry department and the butler 

trimming the reading lamps ” — Camp Life 
%n India, Eraser $ Mag , June, 696 

1879 — “ the moment when it occurred 

to him {i e the Nyoung young Pnnee of 
Burma) that he ought really to assume the 
guise of a Madras butler, and be off to the 
Residency, ’was the happiest inspiration of 
his life ” — Standard, July 11 

BUTLER-EHGLISH The broken 
English spoken by native servants in. 
the Madras Presidency , which is not 
very much better than the PigeQR- 
En^lish of China It is a smgnlar 
dialect , the present participle ) 
being used for the future indicative, 
and the preterite indicative being 
formed by ‘ done ’ , thus I telhng = 

‘ I ‘Will tell’ , I doTte tell ‘ I have 
told’, done ‘aotpally* arrived’ 

Peculiar meanings ane also attached to 
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words; thus family = ‘wife’ The 
oddest characteristic about this jargon 
IS (or was) that masters used it in 
speaking to their servants as well as 
servants to their masters 

BUXEE, s A military paymaster , 
H bakhsM. This is a word of complex 
and curious history 

In origin it is believed to be the 
Mongol or Turki corruption of the 
Skt hhikshuy ‘a beggar, and thence 
a Buddhist or religious mendicant oi* 
member of the ascetic order, bound by 
his discipline to obtain Ins daily food 
by begging* Bakshi was the word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Chingiz and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian writers 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy , and thus the word 
appeals under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are quoted below 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hulakii and with Batu 
Khan , and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were probably lound chiefly 
among the baJcshis, the word underwent 
exactfy the same transfer of meaning 
as our cleric, and came to signify a 
hteratus, scribe or sccretjiry Thus 
in the Latino-Perso-Turkish voca- 
bulary, which belonged to Petrarch 
and is preserved at Venice, the word 
serzba is rendered in Comanian, z e, 
the then Turkish of the Crimen,, as 
Bacsz The change of meaning did not. 
stop here 

Abu’l-Pa^l in his account of KaslnuTr 
(in the Ain, [ed Jarrett, in. 212]) r(i- 
calls the fact that bakhshi was the titli^ 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Aralnc writers t,o the Buddhist 
priests whom the Tibetans styled hTmtfs* 
But in the time of Baher, say circa 
1600, among the Mongols the word 
had come to ^ mean Burgeon; a change 
analogous again, msome measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word m the sense of ‘Teacher,’ and 
apply it to the moat venerable or 
learned ])riest of a community. Among 

* III a note with which we weie Itivoured by the 
late Prof Anton Hcluefiitw', he expreHMed doubtrt 
whethei the JiaJeahi of the TibelauH and MoiikoIk 
was not of early introdut tion tlnouf^h the UlKurs 
ftom some other (‘orrupted fcJansKrJt woi<i, or oven 
of piM* bnildhistio denvafion fiom an Imnian 
Mourcts Wo do not find the weid In Ja«*s(*hkeH 
Tibetan I>Ktioimr\ 


the Kirghiz Kazzaks, who profess 
Mahommedamsm, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo more 
or less associates with it, and means 
mere conjurer or medicine-man ; whilst 
in Western Turkestan it signihes a 
‘Bard’ or ‘Minstrel’ [Vainln'ry in 
his Shetclu's of Central Ahzu (p 81) 
speiiks of a Bakhshz as a troubadour. J 

By a further tiansfer of moaning, 
of which all the steps are not clear, lu 
another direction, under the Moham- 
medan Emiierors of India the word 
baJehshi was applied to an ollicer high 
in military administration, whost* 
office is soinetimes rendered ‘Master 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to 1 h‘ 
remembered, the whole suhst«im‘e of 
the army consisted), but whose dutu*s 
sonietinies, if not* habitually, em- 
braced those of Paymiister-Gent‘ral, 
as well as, in a manner, of Oom- 
mander-m-Ohief, or Chief of tiu* Stall, 
[Mr Irvine, who gives a detnili»d 
account of the iiakhslii under the 
latter Moguls (J M A» tior., July 
1896, p 539 prefers to cull him 

Adjutant-General,] More properly jH*r- 
haps this was the. j)Ositi<m oi tlie Mir 
BakMhl, who had othcu* bakhakU under 
him. BakhshU in military command 
continued in the armies of tin* Muh- 
rattas, of Hydt»r Ali, mid of <jther 
native jiowers. But* botJi the Persian 
spelling and the modern conneetion of 
the titu* with pay indicate a pro! »ahiHt y 
that some confusion of association had 
arisen between the ol<l Tartar t*ith‘ and 
the P hakhsli, ‘ portion,’ 6aA:/w/i,if//w, ‘to 
give,’ hakhHhUh, ‘|)uymont,’ lu the 
early days <»f the. Council of Fort 
William *we 11 nd the title Buxee ap- 
plied to a Kuropemi Civil officer, 
through whom j>ayme>nts were made 
(see Bona and ^eton^Karr^ 

This IS oha<ilete, }>ut the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recf>g- 
nised designation of a Pwymmter, 

This is the best known existing use 
of the word. But under soims native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of sUiU*. Anti umird- 
mg to the Calcutta CloHfm/ry it has been 
used in the N*W.R for ‘a collecttjr 
of a house tax ’ (?) and the like ; in 
Bengal for ‘ a superintendent of peons’ ; 
in Mysore for ‘a tn3aaurer,’ dtc. [In 
the N.W.P, the JiakhBhl, pomilnrly 
known imtives as ^BakheM Tikkas,^ 
‘Tax Hiikhshi,’ is the iierson in charge 
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of one of the minor towns which aie 
not under a Municipal Board, hiit are 
managed hy a Pancli^ or body ot asses- 
sors, who laise the income needed foi 
watch and waid and consei\ancy hy 
means of a graduated house assess- 
anent ] Slc an interesting note on 
this word in Quatremhre^ H des Mon- 
f/ols, 184 ^tqq , ilso see Mmco JPolo, 
Bk 1 ch 61, note 

1298 — ^‘Thoio Is anothor marvel per 
formed by those Bacsi, of whom ] have been 
speaking is knowing so m iny enchant 
ments — Mateo Polo, Bk 1 ch 61 

c 1300 — ‘Although there ire many 
Bakhshis* Chmeso, Tndiui and otheis, 
those of Tibet aio most estoomod ” — 2icis,hid 
uddiiif quoted by 1) Ohsson, ii 370 
c 1300 — “Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
jquosdam horninos supoi onmes do mundo 
honorant boxitas, scihcot (piosdam ponti- 
fices y dolorum liico/dns di Motitio ttcis, in 

Peiegt inatoKSy i> 117 

C 1808 — “■ Taura ydp Kovr^ljaTra^Ls eira- 
viiKdiv TTpbs ^a<n\{a die^e^atov TrpcDros 5k 
rSiv lepoixayujv^ Toijvofji.a toDto k^eWTjvl^erai. ” 
— Geoiq J*acJiy times dt Andtomoo Palaio- 
logoy JLnh vii The last part of the name of 
this Kutznnpai ‘the hrst of the sacred 
magi,' aj)poars to bo Bakhshi , the whole 
perhaps to bo Khoja Bakhshi, or KUihui- 
BaLhshx 

c 1340 — “Tho Kings of this country 
sprung from Jinghi/ Khun followed 

exactly the \ia»bah (or laws) of that Prince 
and the dogmas received in his family, which 
consisted in revering tho Hun, and conform 
mg in all things to tho advice of tho 
Bakshis — idh%h(ihii<klxn^ in Not et Kxtr 
xiii 237 

1420 — “ In this city of Kamchou there is 
an idol temple ^>00 cubits Hcjnaro Jn tho 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
moamiroft 50 paces Behind this imago 

figures of Bakshis ns large as life 
— idhah Riikh's Missum to China, in Codliay, 

4 CClll 

1615 — “Then I moved him f<;r his favor 
for an Knqhuh Pacttiry to bo Kosident in the 
Towno, which hoe willingly granted, and 
gave present order to tho Buxy) to draw a 
ft\inYia both for their coiuming vp, and for 
their 'residence >S'^r T line, m 2*ureha% 
1 541 , [Hak Boc i 93 ] 

c 1660 — obliged mo to take a 
Balary from tho (hand Mor/ol m the quality 
of a Phisitian, and a little after from 
Dansekmend Kan, tho most knowing man 
of Ana, who had been Bakchis, or Great 
Master of tho Horse” — Hernifr, ET p 2, 
£ed Constable, p 4] 

1701 — “The friendship of tho Bxuae is 
not so much desired for the post he is now 
in, but that he is of a vory good family, and 
has many relations near the King '* — In 
Wheeler, i 378 

1706 7 — “Bo the Emperor appointed a 


nobleman to act as the bakshi of Ktm 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take cai e of him The 
bakshi was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mir Malang ” — I>oiibon\ Klliot, vii 385 
1711 — “To his Excellency Zulfikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nur/erat Sing (iVas? at- Tang {) 
Backshee of the whole Empire — Address 
of a Lefin potn President and Ccmncvl of 
Eoit St (xeoige, m WlueJei , ii 160 

1712 — “Chan Dhjehaan fust Baksi 
general, or Muster Mastei of the horsemen 
— Valentijii, iv (Suratte), 296 

1753 — “The Buxey acquaints the Boaid 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artificers for the Negrais — In Long, 

1756 — Barth PHisted represents the bad 
treatment he had met with, for “strictlv 
adhering to his duty dui ing the Buxy-ship of 
Messrs Bellamy and Kempe ’ , and “the 
abuses m tho post of Buxy — Ltitei to the 
lion tin Cinut of Diiectoi s etc , p 3 

1763 — “The buxey or general of the 
army, at the head of a select body’’, closed 
the procession ” — 0> no, i 26 (reprint) 

1766 — “The Buxey lays before the Board 
an account of chaiges incurred in the Buxey 
Connah for the i ehof of people s ived 
from tho Eahtiovfh ' — Ft Will mm, Cors , 
Long, 457 

1793 — ‘The bukshey allowed it would 
bo pxudent in the Suit in not to hazard the 
event ' — 1)%) om, 50 

1801 — “A buckshee and a body of hoise 
belonging to this same man w ere opposed to 
mo in tho action of the 5th , whom 1 daresay 
that 1 shall have tho pleisnro of meeting 
shortly flt tho Poshwah s durbar' — Wel- 
fvnqton, in 80 

ISll — “There ippcai to hive been dif 
forent descriptions (U Buktsbies (inTippoos 
service) 'The Buktsbies of Ivushoons were 
a SOI t of commissuies and paymasters, and 
were suboi dinate to the npahddiA , if not to 
the RosaladA-r, or commandant of a battalion 
The IVIeer Buktsby, however, took rank of 
the SipahdUr Tho Buktsbies of the Lhsliam 
and Jysbe wore, I behove, the superior 
officers of these corps lespectively ' — Note 
to T%ppoo\ Letter % 165 
1828 — “In the Mahratta armies the 
pnnee is doomed the Sirdar or Commander , 
next to him is the Buksbee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with the principal charge and 
responsibility, and is considered acooun'fcable 
for nil milita^ expenses and disbursements ” 
— Malcolm, Central Indta, \ 634 

1827 — “ Doubt it not — the soldiers of the 
Beegum Mootee Mahul are less hers 
than mine I am myself the Bukshee 
and her Sirdars are at devofaOn '' — ' 

Walter Scott, Tlte Surgeon's Daughter, ch xn 
1801 — <« To the best of my memory he was 
accused of ha'vang done his best to urge the 
people of Dhar to nse against our Govern 
mont, and several of the witnesses deposed 
to this effect , amongst therh the Bukshi 
Memo on Dhar, by Maftn McMullen 
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1874 — “Bofoie the depomtioti'^ woio hikoii 
down, the ffoinastiiof the planter drew aside 
the Baksm, who is a polioo-officoi next lo 
the darogit ” — (novinda Samaiita, ii 235 

BTJX!B!RRY, s A inatclilock man , 
appaiently used in iiiiieh the same 
sense as Burkundauze (q v ) now ob- 
solete We have not found this term 
excepting in documents pei taming to 
tlie imddlc decades of 18th ceiituiy in 
Bengal , [but see references supplied 
by Sir Irvine below,] nor have we 
iound any satisfactory etymology 
Jhixo IS III Port a gun-barrel (Geiiu 
Buclihe) ; winch suggests some jiossible 
■vxord haxeiro There is however none 
such 111 Bluteau, who has, on the other 
hand, Butgeros^ an Jiidian term, 
artillery-men, and quotes from 

Hist Ortent in 7 Bufgm^ sunt hi 
tnii quinque tornientis praeficiuutur.” 
This does not throw much light 
JJqjjar, * thunderbolt,’ may have given 
vogue to a word in analogy to P, 
andcXis^ ‘ lightning-darter,’ luit we iind no 
such word As an additional conjeo 
ture, however, we may suggest Baks(Zrh% 
irom the jiossible circumstant'O that 
such men were recruited in the 
country about Bahidr (Buxar), the 
Shdhithdd district, which up to 1857 
was a great recruiting ground for 
sepoys [[There can be no doubt that 
this last suggestion gives f<he corre{»t 
origin of the word Buck am an Jbvmil- 

ton^ Emtem India^ i, 471, describees tins 
large number of men who joined the 
native army from tins part of the 
country ] 

[1690 — Tho Mogul army was divided into 
three classoH — or mounted men , 
Topkh&nah^ artillery , Ahslidin, infantry and 
artificers, 

r * ‘ A hshdm — Bc^mlXUtchX- 1 -jangl - BaksaH- 
yitk wa, B%ndeUt>h AhHhd,]n, \ e rognlttr 
match lock -men, Baksariyahs and Bundo- 
Inhs,” — DastUr - -w/ - 'aTiml. written about 
1690-1 , B. Mitsmm MB , No, 1641, fob 

m 1 

1748 — “Ordered the Zemindars to send 
BxixerrieB to clear the boats and bring them 
up as Pnsoners/’— William CW,, April, 
lu Long^ p. 6. 

„ “We received a letter from , , 
Council at Ooammbassar , . advising of 

ihoir having seffb Ensign McKion with all 
tho Military that wore able to travel, 150 
buxemes, 4 hold pieces, and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cut way p. 1, 

1 749. — ‘ ' Having frequent reports of several 
straggling parties of this banditti plundering 
alKiut this i>laco, wo on tho 2d Novombor 
ordered tho Zemindars to ontorhdn one 


bundled buxeries and fiftj piko moii ovor 
and above wlmt wore then ui pay for the 
I>rotoction of tho t>ulskirts of >our Honor’s 
town ” — Letfc) to Cotttf, *lan 13, //>a/ p 21. 

1755 — “ Agreed, we despatch laeutouant 
John Harding of a coniniand of soldiers *2f> 
Buxanes in order to olonr those boats if 
stopped in thoir i\ay to this place /W, 
55, 

,, “In an atcouiit Ini this year wo 
find among chaigos on beh.df of William 
Wallis, Esi| , Chief .it ( ‘o'<snnha/ai 
Hs 

“‘1 Buxeries. 2(MNcnr) 240.”' 

AfB, BftAtttis U( Indta (>j(/ice 
1761— “Thu .5th they made their last 
effort with all the *Sopt>\s .in<l Buxerriea 
they eould assoinhlo In 251. 

„ “ q'ho niimher of Buxerri^s or 

maichlockmon was therehiro angiuontod to 
1500 O/wc (iei>nnt), ii, 59. 

,, “In a fow’ minutes they killed 6> 
buxetries ** —Jhtd. t>5 ; see also 27iK 
1772. — * “ Buckserrias Foot stddiors 
whoso eonunon arms are only swoid and 
target f//n.-9.w/r.v hi rfo/a//c, 2nd 

ed. [Ihis IS copied, as Mr. Irvino shows, 
from tho (llossary of 1757 prefixed to An 
Addtesft to the Pngtrlefaeit oj A*. / Stocky iu 
liolweWB hiduui TmtUt 3rd ed , 1779.1 
1788, — “Buxerriea K<n>t soldiers, whoiio 
common arms arc swortis and targets or 
s|K 3 arH,” — haihn Vomhuhtrtf (Sfm’kdale’s). 

1850 —“Another |>omt f<» whieh (JHv^ 
turned hi8 attention , » , was the orgaiusai" 
tion of an officiont native regular ferao. , * . 
Hitherto tho native tr<H»ps eniployod at 
C^ideutta . . . designated Buxarries wero 
nothing more than /itnkuNddt^ armed and 
equipped in the usual native manner,** — 
Beoovie^ Hint* the lltaf %tmi ProgresH <{/* lA# 
Bengal At mg, i. 92. 

BYDE, or BEDE HOBBB, A 

noU* by KirluMilrick Ui the 

Indow from Lettern miyn Hfoe 

Horse are “tin* wime aw Pmddre^^ 
Booties, and Kmzdks^Hmn BINBABEY, 
BOOITSr, OOSSAOB:). in the Uh of 
Hyder AH by liunwiin *Ah Rh&n 
Kiruifiui, tr. uy Mik^s, we riuwl that 
Hyder’s KussmkB were utider the 
command of “Ghassi Khan 
But whether this leacltir was so- 
called from leading the “Bede ” Hor«e» 
or gave his name to them, <}o«;s not 
appear. Miles has the highly intelli- 
gent not-e : * Bede is another name for 
(Kuzmk): Kirkpatrick supposed the 
word Bede meant infantry, whic h. I 
believe, it dcK*H not’ (p. 36). The 
quotation from the L^e of Tippoo 
sisems to indicate that it was the imme 
of a caste. And we 5nd in Sherrifi^* 
hidmn TT%hes and Gasim, among thciie 
of Mysore, mention of the Bediur 18 a 
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Innitsiueu, dailv, 

I ill, .iiid "v\ iililvc Foimcilv iiian> 
A\eie <.iii|)l<i>cd as scddieis, and ber\ed 
in Tlydci’b \\<iis (ui 153 , see also the 
viiue tube ni tlu S Malnalta ooiuitrj, 

II 321) Assuming -ai to be a pliiial 

sign, wt have lieio piobably the 
“Bedes” who gave then name to 
tlnfae plnndcniig hoifac The Bedar 
jie niLiitiontd as one ol the piedatoi^ 
(lasses of tin ix nnibula, along with 
Mariwais, Kalins, Hamiisis (bee 
RAMOOSY), , in 8ii Wxltei Elliot’s 
)>a])er (J Efh?iof Soo ^ 1869, NS 
112-33) But moil \m 11 be lound 
iLgaiding them in a i)ai>ei by the 
late Gill Bnggs, the tianslitor ot 
FiMishta’s Hist (f lx A Bot xm ) 
Bi sides 1>< <1 ii, Bednor (oi Nagai^ in 
M\soii sums to lake its name iioin 
tins till K [^<1* i 255 ] 

3758 ‘ T3io (^malry of tho Rao 

iccoivod such i (lofodt froui lljdur’s Bedes 
oi lvTi//iiks that the V Hod and ncvoi lookcil 
behind tlu in until thoy arrived at (loon 
Ihindar //isf oj Jlyifut p 120 

1785 “Byde IBIorse, out of employ, have 
tominiU<d great oxcossos and doprodatious 
in ilio 8itt ar’s doinunoiis ” — Ao'i'f / s rtf T^ippoo 

3802 — “9 ho Kakiir and C'ha]>a(> horso 
(Although thoHo are iii< hided in the 
Bede tribe, bioy cany otT tho palm even 
from thorn in tho arts of lobhory) ’* — 

// ofTipny by JInmtn ’ I ft hhan liiTmam, 
ti by MilcH, p 76 

rBYLEB, s A small two- wheeled 
veh 1 cl e drawn hy two o von 1 1 haha f, 
}fahl7, buxLly whuh has no lonnictioii, 
as IS giiu rally wupposed, with hatl^ 
‘■an o\ ’ , hut IS d< lived iiom tlu* 
Skt va/i, ‘to(4iriy’ H^he hylf(* is used 
only for iiansengerH, and a laiger and 
luoie nnnosmg \ehulc of the same 
(hxHs IS the But There ih a good 
ihawiiigofa Paiijab hylee in K% 2 mng^« 
Beast and Mmi (p 117), also hco the 
note on the quoUitiou from Foxhes 
under HACKERY 

|1841 — “A rmtivo hylee will iiHually pro- 
duce, in gold and wlver of groat punty, ton 
iunoH tho weight of prooiouH niotalft to be 
obtained from a genonil ofheor'M o^uipago.” 

iSertefi/ in India ^ i 162 

[1864 — Most of tho party , wore in a 
barouoh, but tho noh man himaolf [on© of 
tho Muttra Beth«] «tiU adheroi* to the prinu- 
tivo convoyanoo of a tylls, a thing hk© a 
footboard on two wheelH, generalK drawn 
by two oxen, but in whion he drives a 
Hplendid i»air of white horses, sittin^^ cross- 
legged the while 1 ” — Mrs MackenaUi Life 
m the Mrssion^ Ac , li 5K)6 ] 


o 

CAB AY A, s This word, though 
of Asiatic origin, was peihaps intro- 
duced into India hy the Portuguese,, 
whose writers of the 16th century 
apjily it to the surcoat or long tunic 
of mublm, w^hich is one oi the most 
common native garments of the better 
classes in India The word seems to- 
he one of those which the Poituguese 
had received in older times from the 
Aiahic (lab(?^ ‘a vesture’) From 
Do/y’s remaiks this would seem m 
Baihary to take the foim Jeohdya^ 
Whethei tioni Aiabic or irom Portu- 
guese, the w^ord has been introduced 
into Ihe Malay countries, and is in 
lommoii use m Java for the light 
cotton surcoat w orn by Europeans, 
both ladies and gentlemen, m dis- 
habille The w Old is not now used m 
India Pioxier, unless hy the Portuguese* 
But it has become familiar in Dutch,, 
irom its use in Ja\a [Mr Gray, in 
bis notes to Bipaul (i 372), thinks 
that the woid wvxs introduced before 
(he time of the Portuguese, and 
lemaiks that kahaya in Ctyloii meana 
a coat oi lacket worn by a European 
or native ] 

c 1540 — “Thoro was in her an Bmhas- 
Mador who had brought Ihdahan [Idalcanl 
a very ncli Cabaya which he would 
not accept of, h)r that thereby he would 
not aokiiowlodgo himself subject to the 
Turk Pmto, pp 10 11 

1552 — “ ho ordered him then to- 

bostow a cabaya "" — Castanheda, iv 438 
Seo also Stanley’s Correa, 132 

1564 — “And moreover there are given 
to those Kings (Malabar Rajas) when they 
come to recorve these allowances, to each 
of them a oabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 
4 cubits, and a cap or two, and two sheath- 
knives — *S' Botelho, Tombo, 26 
1672 — 

“ Luzern da fina purpura as cabay^s, 
Lustram os pannos da tecida seda ’’ 

Camdes, ii 93* 

“ Cabaya de damosoo nco e dxno 
Da Tyna oor, ontre elles estimada 

Ibid 96. 

In these two passages Burton tran$laW 
caftan 

1686 — “The King is apparelled a 
Cable made like a shirt wed with efaniig^ 
on one side ” — Id Pitchy in Sotlol , li 3S6 
1698 —“They wear sometwnes when they 
go abroad a ■thinne ootton Jinn-en gowne 
oalled Cabala , 70 ,IHak* 

Boo i 247} 
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c 1610 — “Cetto jaquette oii so\itiino, 
qiiMs appellent Inba^se (P UbUs^ ‘clothing') 
ou Cahaye, ost do toilo da Cotton fort 
fine et blanche, qui lour va 3 im(ni*auv 
talons *’ — Pyrard de Laval, i 265 , [Hak 
Soc 1 372] 

[1614— “The -white Cabas which yon 
have with you at Banttini would sell hero.” 
— Poster, Lettsis, ii 44 ] 

1646 — “ Vne Cabaye qui ost vno sorte «lo 
vestement commo vne largo soutane couvorto 
par le dovant, h manchos fort 
Omdivi, ReL de la Prov du Japan, 66 

1689. — “It IS a distinction botwooii the 
Moors and Ba^mians, the Moors tio thoir 
Oaba's always on the Right side, and the 
Banmans on the loft. . — Orington, 31 1 

This distinction is still true, 

I860 — “I afterwards understood that 
the dress they wore wonring was a sort 
of native garment, ivhich there in the 
country they call staong or kabaai, hut 
I found it very unbecoming,” — Mac 
JSavehtar, 43 [ Inhere is some mistake 

hero, sarong- and Kabaytt ai<» quite 
different ] 

1878 — “Over all this is worn (by ]Mala.y 
women) a long loose drossmg-gown Ht> lo f>f 
garment called the kabaya. This robe 
falls to tho middle of the log, and is 
fastened down tho front with circular 
brooches ** — McNair, Petak, ko , 161, 

GABOB, 8 Ar,-H, kahdL Thm 
word IS used in Anglo-Indian house- 
holds generically for roast meat, [H 
usually follows the name of the dish, 
e,g. murghl kabdh, ‘roast fowP,] But 
specifically it is applied to the dish 
oescribed in tho quotations from Fryer 
and Ovington 

o. 1680. — “Altero modo . . , ipsam 
(camem) in parva fimstra di«sootam, ot 
veruculis ferreis aouum modo infixam, 
super crates ferreas igne supposito poaitani 
torrefaoiunt, quam aucoo hmonum aspersam 
avidh eaitant,” — Prosper A Ipinus, Pt. i. 229. 

1673. — “Cabob is Rostmoat on Hkowors, 
cut in little round pieces no lugger than a 
Sixpence, and Ginger and Garlick put 
between each.” — Prefer, 404. 

1689.— “Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton 
cut in small pieces, sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, and dipt with Oil and Garliok, which 
have been mixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put 
between and stuff m them, and basted with 
Oil and Garlick all tho while.”— 

397 

1814 — “1 often partook with my Arabs 
of a dish common m Arabia called Kabob 
-or Kab-ab, which is moat cut into small 
pieces and placed on thin skewers, alter- 
nately between slicos of onion find green 
ginger, sensonod with popper, salt, and 
Kian, fried in ghoo, to bc^ ate with non 
and rlholl,” Pothc'i^ Or Mem ii, 4H0 ; 
[2nd ed n. 82 , in i 316 lie writes Kebabs]. 
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[1876 — . Koitip (a name which m 
natumbsed with us as Cabobs), siuall Intn 
of meat i«»,istod on a spit. — *SeliHVtcr 

Tinltafint^ i 125 ] 

CABOOEH, is ilu‘ (Vylou 

ttuuii for tlu‘ suhstjuioo oiiHod in Tiidm 
Latente (qv), luul in Madras b\ 
the natno namo Moorum (q.v ) ThV 
word 3S ]>orha]>8 th<* Purl eahnuco or 
raronro^ *a quurrN ^ It is not, ni 
Hingh. l)ii‘f lonarif.s [Mr Fi*rgn.son 
Hjiys that it IS a roriupt.ion of tlie 
Port pedras dr carottrn^ ‘ quarr\ -stonra,' 
t lu* last word biung bv a inisapprrhen- 
Hion appliisl to tho stonos thrmsi*l\rH 
The eailiest. iiistaiuv ot tin* nso of 
the worii In* lins met with o(*<*urs in 
the 7Vfnv^« ivt Dr At‘giduis Ihialmmis 
(H587-89), who <lt‘Sf rihes kapihok stom* 
as ‘like small pebbles living in a hard 
elay, so that if a large st|iiare stone 
IS ullow<*d to In* ior sonn* time m 
the water, tin* elav dissohes and the 
pebbh*s fall in a heap fogetlier; but 
if this stone is laid in gmwi nifirtar, 
s<i that the w*at<*r <‘annot get at it, 
it does g(K»d st*rvie(* * (*7. As. Nor. f^eylon, 
X. 102 ) 'Hie wor<i is not in the 
ordinar;) 8inghah‘Se Diets,, lait A 
Mundis Gnnasekara in his Stiighahw 
Grammar ( 1891 ), among wmnls derived 
from the Port,, ktthitk-yai (talrntro)^ 
rahooh (stoni*), *1ntt*nte '] 

^ 1834. — “'Pha Ktjil varioH in chffoonii sltua* 
tions on tho Islftiid, In tlHMn»untr> round 
ColomlK> it consiHts of n ntmng nnl otiij, 
or marl, called CabOOk, luUed with pmuiciv 
fcrrugmouH {tariicIcK ” Otflan (Jttsrffrft , 3Jl. 

„ “ Tho h<»uKC>i arc built with eabook, 

and neatly whitewashed with ehuiitiui ” - 

/bid. 76 , 

I860.— “A fUKJuUarity whieh in tine of the 
first to Htrxke a ntmngor who latidM nt Ihtlle 
or ColomlM> is the bright r«*l isdour of the 
MtrcetH and rt^ds . , . ntni the ubiquity 
of the fine rod tlust whi<*h peiietmtoM every 
crovioe and inqtarts its i»wn tint every 
neglooted article. Natives rentderii in iheiie 
localitioK are oanily rocognimhlu elsewhere 
by the genera! hue of tfudr dnias. lids is 
occaaioned V»y tho provaloiufo ... of 
or, a« the Hinghaleso mil it, imbook.” - 
Tmnmt*s Oryfoit, i. 17, 

OABtrL, OAtJBOOl*, ii.p. 

This name (Klthul) of the eliiof eity 
of N, Afghanistan, imw i«» fiuntllar, 
is perhaps tracealnu in Ptolemy, who 
gives in that same region a |>eoplB 
called Kaj8oX?rat, and a eity called 
Kd^ovpa. Perhaxm, however, one or 
hoth may be eorroborat4*d by the 
ndpSot KafiaXtrrf of the Punplus, The 
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accent of Kabul is most distinctly on 
the first and long syllable, but English 
mouths are very xierverse in error 
here Moore accents the last syllable 

‘ ‘ . pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Caubul 
In all its thousand gardens bears " 

Light of the, Harem 

Mr Arnold does likewise in Sohrah 
and Eustam . 

But as a troop of pedlars from Cahool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Cau- 
casus ” 

It was told characteristically of the 
late Lord Ellenborough that, after 
his aiiival in India, though for months 
he heard the name correctly spoken 
by his councillois and his staff, he 
persisted m calling it Gdbdol till he 
met Dost Mahommed Khan After 
the interview the Governor- General 
annoniK^ed as a new discovery, from 
the Amir’s j>ronunciation, that Gdhitl 
was the correct form. 

1552 — Barros oaUs it ‘‘a Cidade Cabol, 
Motropoli dos Mogolcs ” — IV vi 1 
[c. 1590 —“Tho torritory^of Kibul com- 
prises twenty TumiCns — Avn, tr. Jarretiy 
11 4100 
1856 — 

Ah Cabul ’ word of woo and bitter shame , 
Where proud old Kiigland’s dag, dis- 
honoured, sank 

Beneath the OroHcent , and the butcher 
knives 

Beat down like roods tho bayonets that 
had Hashed 

From Plassey on to snow-oapt Caucasus, 

In triumph through a hundred years of 
war ** 


greater emdamom and smaller cardamoin ” — 
Garcia J>e O , f 47® 

1759 — “These Vakeels . stated that 
the Bam (of Bednore) would pay a yearly 
sum of 100,000 JSoons or Pagodas, besides a 
tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
Fofnl (betel), Dates, Saudal-wood, Kakul 
. black pepper, &:c ,” — Mihi of Hydur 
JNdikty 133 

CADDY, s tea-caddy Tins 
is possibly, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
Catty (q V ), and may have been 
originally applied to a small box 
containing a catty or t\\ o of tea The 
suggestion is confirmed by tins ad- 
vertisement ; 

1792 — “By R Henderson A Quan- 
tity of Tea in Quarter Chests and Caddies, 
imported last season ” — Madras Com lei , 
Deo 2 

CADET, s (From Prov capdet, and 
Low Lat capitettwreuy [dim of cap%L% 
‘head’] Skeat) This word is of 
course by no means exclusively Anglo- 
Indian, but it was in excejitionally 
(iommoii and familiar use in India, 
as all young officers apx)omted to the 
Indian army went out to that country 
as cadets^ and were only promoted to 
cnsigncies and posted to regiments 
after their arrival — m olden days 
sometimes a considerable tune after 
their arrival In those days there 
was a building in Fort ‘William known 
as the ‘Cadet Barrack’ ; and for some 
time early in last century the cadets 
after their arrival were sent to a sort 
of college at Baraset ; a system which 
led to no good, and was speedily 
abolished 


The Jianyan Tree^ a Poem. 

CAOOX7LX, s This occurs in the 
App to the Journal d^Anto%ne Qalland^ 
at Constantmoi)le m 1673; “Dragnies 
de Cacotili, drogue qii’on use dans le 
Oahne,” ie. in coffee (ii. 206). This 
is Pers, Arab, kdkula for Cardamom, 
as in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may remark that KaMila was a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its fine aloes- wood (see 
Ilm Batuta^ iv. 240-44) And a 
bastard kind of Cardamom appears 
to be exported from Siam, Amomvm 
xanthendea^ Wal 

1563, — “O. Avioena cives a chapter on 
the oacuUd, dividS»^ it into the bigger and 
the less . . . calling one of them cacalld 
muHry and the other cacolld cegumr [Ar 
§agMr\ which is as much as to say 


1763. — “We" should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
persons to be brought up as assistants in 
the Engineering branch, but as w© find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you 
will do well to employ any who h^v© a 
talent that way among the cadets or 
others,” — Court's Letter , in LoTig^ 290, 

1769 — “Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin 
promiscuously , but finding they ware 
troublesome and quarrelsome, we brought 
a Bill into the house for their ejectment.” 

-’Life of Lord Tesgrmemihy i. 15 
1781.— “The Cadets of the end of f^e 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 surfed 
in the country four years os Cadets 
carried the musket all the tma© m 

MicJky's Bmgal GaseUey Sept. 29^ 


CAD JAN, s. 

[or acoordijM to mjang^t 

meaning ‘ pitofc-lift'ww,’ atpeoially those 
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ot Uie Nipa (u^) (Insstd ioi 

that clung oi null ting RivuA Dut 
lenders the word femlles mb dams 
It lirxs heen intioduced h\ toieignds 
nilo S and W India, wluu it is use<l 
in two senses 

a Coco-palm ka\es mill id, tlii 
1 oniinon substitute tor tliitili in M 
India 

P 37 J — “ Hags ospecmll\ in tlui? 

Villages (by them called Ccgans, being tJo 
coc-tree branches) nphehl with some few 
sticks, supplying both Sides and (VnuringH 
to their Oottigcs ” — Int/u, 17 In his hx 
planatory Index Frjor gives ‘Cajan, n 
bough of a Tt)ddy tree ’ 

c 1680 — “ Kx ns (fohis) qnotiuo rudiou s 
inattae, Cadjaag vocatac, conhciuntur, <jin 
bus acdium muri ot navmm mac, <iuuiu 
friimeiitum ahquod in ns doptuioio \ohnuis, 
obteguntur ' ~Iitnn}ihius, i 71 

1727 — “ Wc tra\Glled 8 or 10 niiluH bofoio 
wo came to his (the (’ananoro Raja s) i’alato, 
which was built with Twigs, and coveiod 
with Cadjans or Cocoa nut 'IVco Leases 
woven togctlur ’ — 1 llaimHon^ i 206 

1809- “The lower classes (at Boniba\} 
tontont themselves with small huts, mostly 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan ” -Mai la 
ihalaimy 4 

1860 — “Houses are timbered with its 
wood, and roofed with its jilaitod frondH, 
which under the name of caa^ans, are like 
wise employed for constructing partitions 
and fences '*—T<nnm€s Ceylon ^ n 126 

b A strip of fan-palm leaf, i l 
I ither of the Talipot Oi v ) oi of tlu 
Palmyra, prepated for writing on , 
and so a document wntt.en on such a 
strip (See OLLAH ) 

1707— “The officer at the Bndgo <^nto 
>)ringing in this morning to the (Governor a 
Cajan letter that he found hung ujion a pewt 
near the Gate, which when translated ftoemod 
to bo from a body of the Right Haiul Canto 
- In WheeF), n 78 

1716 — “ The Freaulont ac*<pifiintfl the 
Board that he has intorc opted a villainous 
letter or Cajan ” n 281 

1839 - — “At Rajahmundry the people 
used to sit m our reading room for nour«, 
copj-mg our books on their own httlo oadjau 
leaves — Letters from Madras^ 275 

OADJOWA, s [P A kind 

oi frame or pannier, of winch a pair 
ire shing actoss a camel, sometimes 
rrixdc like litters to carry women or 
sick persons, sometimes to contain 
sundru s of camj) eqiuixage 

164^1 — “Ho ontorod the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two Cajavas or Littors on 
each side of the <Amol being cIoho shut 
But instead of Women, he hu<l jmt iut<j 


Cajava two S(uilditi> /ttonner 
h I' 11 bl , jed lift// 1 1 1 1 1 * 

17^0 3’ht taiiul jppinpjiUod to the 
u toiniiuid it ion of pisvingws, < an los two- 
]>oisons, who im lodg< d in n kiiul of pimnier 
1 ii<l loosely on the b u k of tlu^ annual This 
jiannior, Icrmcfl in tlu Ptisn Kidjahwah 
is a wooden frunc with the sidis an<i 

bottom <if notietl conis, <jf about 3 foot long 
md 2 broid, and 2 in <it]>th t^e 

journe> being U'^uidl^ nuidt ui the night- 
tnno, it bit nines tin on]> plat o of his 
list Had I lu t n t\<n math aocua- 

toniod to this manin 1 «>f ti i\tlhng, it must 
h iVL been nksoino but a totjil want of 

pnu tit e iTiatk it < \n H grit vous ” 

/rus/'tr’s Itnam a t tl l^OS n lOJ 5 

GAEL, n p Pi»>|Kih Fayal \Tim^ 
hhfu. Mu bt lint ’j, i ignnn ^ ui ‘‘batk- 
^ Ome ti t mions ptut mar the 
txtitim south td India tit tin mouth 
of tlu 'ramnipaini R, in tin* (Julf of 
Manani, and mi tlu‘(oas{ ot ^rinm velly, 
now long abandom d 'I wo oi Ihiee 
imUshiglui uji tlu mil Ins the site 
of Koihni OI Kolkitt^ tin 
ot the (hiuks i‘a< h jHal in Htutissiou 
IhiMiig lain <hstio\id by tlu iHire- 
nuntoftht sia Tulikoini, s»\ milea 
N , mav be lonstdi ml tlu uumIi rn and 
bumbli 1 iepu‘s< iilat n « of those 
amunti maits, [set Stuart, Mart of 
7\nnevdlif, 38 nuy/ ] 

1298 “Call iM a gri»id and ne!»te dty 
It IS at thiH iit> that alt tho whip# 
toiuh that come from the wiwt ' Maroo> 
/Wa, Bk ni ch 21 

1412 - “The (’oast, which imludofi Onli- 
< ut with «omo nuighlHitinng l’*’**^ 
whiuh oxtendH as far a« Kabi 1 (ruad 
a place Hituated op(Hwitu thu Iiilancl of 
Herondih \Mumt in /ndnt in- 

the A Vth , 19 

1444 “ Ultra eaM urbs ont Cithlla., qul 

looii» mmvJxntaM imsimit ” tAmtt, 

Poijyms, l)e Vm Furtuuat 

1498 — “Another Kingtlorn, Caell, whCoh 
haa a McK>n«h King, whilnt thu {HHipte lire 
(’hn«tmn It i« tun dayw fr«»m GatcKiut by 
Moa hero there lat many - 

RoUiro de V cUt C/auut, 198 

1614 — Pawwndti oltrt* a! (‘avo OomedUl 
(G Comonn), wmo gentih , o mtm cwno e 
Gael b dove si ixaHca la iKurli ’ f/tee dfX> 
UrmpoU, 79 

1616 — “ Further along thu eoiutt is a city 
called Gael, which atm> ImlongH t«i the King;^ 
of Ooulam, peopled hy MtHw «nd Cfento^ 
great traders It hat* a g<Kid harl>aur„ 
whither oorne many Hhipn of Malalwir , othem 
of (ffiaramnndol and liengtinla " 
ui L%sh^ Coll , 867 8 

OAPPEE, OAPPEE, OOPFBSB, 

&o, lip Tlip word 18 pmporly tlie 
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Ai Kafir, pi Kofi a, ‘<ni infidel, <111 
iinlielievei 111 I dim ’ As the Aiabs 
applied this to Pigaii negroes, among 
otheis, tlie Poitugucse at an caily 
date took it up 111 this sense, and 0111 
•conntrynieii tiom them A fmther 
<ippropii<ition in one diiertion has 
since made the name specitnally that 
of the hlcick tubes ot South Afiica, 
whom svo now call, 01 till iecentl> 
did c.xll, Oaffres It was also applied 
111 the Philiji]une Islands to the 
Papii IS ot N Guinea, and the Alfin is 
ot the Moluccas, bi ought into the sla\e- 
niaikot 

In anothci dnection tlic^ woid has 
become a qiiisi-piopei name ot the 
(more 01 less) tan, lud non-Mahom- 
medan, tribes ol Hindu-Kiisli, some- 
times called 11101 e spc^eitu ally the 8hdh 
q)osli or ‘hlack-iobeci ’ OajB.rs 

The teini is often applied malevo- 
lently by Mahommedans to Oluistians, 
and this is piobably the oiigin of the 
nufatake pervading some of the eail;> 
Poituguese naiiatives, espe< lally the 
liote%TO of Vu^(0 da Gama, which de- 
aciibed many ot the Hindu and Indo- 
-Chinese Htat( s as being (chtistian* 

fc 1300 —“Kafir ” kSoo under LACK ] 

c 1404 — Of tt people near China “ Tlioj- 
were ('hriHtiaus after the manner of those 
of Cathay ” — (Aamjo by MiukJutm, 141 

,, And of India “Tho people of India 
are C’hnstians, the Ijord and mowt part of 
the people, after tho manner of the (5^reeks , 
and among them al«o are other Christians 
who mark thom«elvoH with tire in the face, 
and their creed is different from that of tho 
others , for thoso who thus mark themselves 
with fire are loss esteemed than the others 
And among them are Moors and Jews, but 
they are anbjoct to the Christians ” — OUnnjo, 
<ong ) § cxxi , oomp Markham, 163 4 Hoie 
we have (1) the confusion of CafiTer and 
■Christian , and (2) the confusion of Abyssinia 
(Jndut Tertixt or Middle Inchit of some 
medieval writers) with India Proper 

c 1470 — *■ ‘ The sea is infested with pirates, 
all of whom are Kofars, neither Chnstians 
nor Mussulmans , they pray to stone idols, 
and know not Christ ” — AtJian N%tlk^n, m 
Indm 'in. the XVth Cmt , p 11 

1652 — “ he learned that the whole 

people of the Island of 8 Louron^o 
were blaok Cafree with curly hair like those 
of Mozambique — Banos, II 1 1 


* Thus “ iSh/mjcmdojrla (i «. Coromandel) he de 
Chria^oos e o rey Ohrlstfioo ‘ So also Csylcm 
Cnmatarra, Melemia (Malacca), Ptfjjfuo, &c., are all 
•<lescrlbed as Christian slates with Christian kings 
Also the so-called Indian Oliristlans who came on 
hoard "Da Gama at Melfnde seem to have been 
Hindu banians 


1%3 — “In the year 1484 there came to 
Portugal the King of Benin, a Cafire b^ 
nation, inrl he became a Christiin — 
Stcvnleij s (Jon €(i p 8 

1672 — 

‘ Verio os Cafres aspeios e a\aros 

Tirar x lind x dama sens ve^tidob 

CamDi b, "v 47 

By Burton 

“ shall see the Caffres, greedy race and feic 
“ stiijp the fair Ladyo of her raiment torn ” 

1582 —“These men are called Cafres 
cxnd are (Pontiles ” — OasiaPlida (by N L ), f 
426 

c 1610 — “II estoit fils dVn Cafre d Ethi 
opie, et d’vne femme de ces isles, ce qu on 
appolle Mulastre ” — Ri/j ard de Laval, 1 220 , 
[Hak 8oe 1 307] 

[c 1610 — “ a Christian whom thej 

call Caparou ” — Ihnl , Hak Soc 1 261 ] 

1614 — “That knave Simon the Caffro, 
not what the writer took him for — he is a 
knave, and better lost than found ” — Satna 
bury, 1 856 

[1615 — “ Odola and Cala are Capharrs 
which signifieth misbohevers ’ — Stf T Hot. 
Hak Soc 1 23] 

1653 — “ toy mesme qui passe poui 

vn Kiaffer, on homme sans Dieu, parmi les 
Mauaulmans ” — 2>e la Boullaye h Gouis, 310 
(od 1657) 

c 1665 — “It will appear in the sequel of 
this History, that the pretence used b> 
Ainenq^Zihe, his third Brother, to cut oif 
lus {Dara's) head, was that ho was turned 
Kafer, that is to say, an Infidel, of no Re- 
ligion, an Idolater ’’ — Bermer, E T p 3 , 
[od Gon'=ttahle, p 7] 

1673 — “They show thou Greatness by 
their number of Sumbreeroos and Coffenes, 
whereby it is dangorous to walk late " — 
Flyer, 74 

,, “Beggars of rhe Musslemen Cast, 
that if they see a Christian in good Clothes 
are presently upon their Punctilios with 
God Almighty, and interrogate him, Why 
he suffers him to go afoot and in Rags, and 
this Coffery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thus ? ” 
— 91 

1678 —“The Justices of the Choultry to 
turn Padry Paaquall, a Popish Priest, out of 
town, not to return again, and if it proves 
to be true that he attempted to seduce Mr 
Mohun^s Coffre Franck from the Protestant 
religion — Ft St Geo Cons in Notes and 
Bxts , Pt i p 72 

1769 — “Blacks, whites, Coffnes, and evei& 
the natives of the country (Pe^) have Aof 
been exempted, but all universally harebeL^n 
subject to intermittent Fevers and Flux^ 
(at Negrais) — In Dalrym^le, Or 1 124 

,, Among expenses of the Cofin^ at 
Calcutta in entertaining the N'ab^^b find 
“Purchasing a 500 —In 

JJo'Kig, 194 

1781 — “ To he sold 'by Sodo —Two 

Coffree Boys, who can play remarkably 
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woll on tho Fronoh Horn, about 18 

Ace belonging to a Portuguese laddnc 

lately deoea^od U^r 

the Vioar of the Portuguese Church, Uni- 
eutta; Xrohl7th, 1781 I>uUa. Oazctt, 

or Puhhr Advtrtise ) , No la 

1781 — “Run away from 
good-looking CoflEree Boy, about -0 year- 
old, and about 6 /«■/ 7 <»e//rs '«/» f/i* „ , 
m eii he loent o/ he hwi a hxjh —HiiK 

Dee 29 

1732 — “On Tuo'=?(iay will lio sola 

three CofiEtee Boys, two 

French Horn u throe-whoola 

and a vanoty of other articles — 7«d»f 

(^azotte^ Juno la^> 

17 QO ‘^Ho (Tippoo) had gi'von hiniHolf out 

as a ChamnioA oV tlie Faith 

dnve tho hWbsh OaffeM out, of India - 

Letter in 0 / T.M«nro,i 221 

1800 —“The OaflCre slaves, who had boon 
mSnoed for tL purpose’ of cnltivnting 
tho lands, rose niion then masters, iinjl 
semng on tho boats bolongnig to the island, 
ofleotod their escaiie ”— Av««'s, huiluieitif in 
Am, p 10 

cs 18t)6 — , 

“ And if I worn forty yours younger, an<t 
my hfo hofnro me oh<ioso, 

T wmildn’t he looturod hy Kafirs, t»r 
awindletl by fat HimiotiM* 

Air A. a hUitlh IMfidtimr. 


OAriLA, s. Arab. body 

or convoy of travellers, a OaTOVan 
(qv,). Also used in some of the 
Mlowing (^notations for a sea convoy. 

1662 — “Those roads of which we speak 
are the general routes of the C^as, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . 
for tho country is very ponlous b^auso of 
both hill-pcople and plam-peonle, who haunt 
tho roads to rob travellers. IV. 
VI 1. „ 

1696 — “Theshipsof 67taf/rt-#(flOoOHETTY) 
of these parts are not to sail along the ccj^t 
of Malavar or to the north oxcopt m a oaEtlia, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not he cut off by the Malavars and other 
corsairs,^’ — ProrlitfftiMion of Ooa Ktctfrey, in 
ArcUv Port. Or,, fuse ni. 661. 

ri698.-- “Two Caflyien, that is companies 
of people and Camoires,’*— Hak. 
Boc"^n:i69.] ^ ^ 

[1616.— “A oafilowe consisting 
broadcloths,” &c.— Ijettrns, iv. 278. J 
ri617. — “ By the failing of the Goa Caffila." 
— Air T* Hot, Hak. Boo. li. 402.] 

1623 .— “Non navigammo di notto, porchh 
la cafila ora molto grande, al mk> parore di 
pih di ducento voaoelh, — / . ^ 

11 687 , [and comp Hak. Soo. i. 18]. 

1630 — “ . . • Homo of the Raiahs . . . 
making Outron^B proy on 
passing by tho Way. . . . — Aantuns 
Hehgxon, Bl. 


1672 —“Sevoi.il tunes veaily miiiiorous 
cafilas of merchant baiquos, eolloctod m 
tho Portuguese towns, ti a ve iso this channel 
(tho Gulf of Gainbay), and those always 
await tho greater security of the full moon. 
It IS also obsoiverl that tho vessels which 
go through with this vov.igt* should not be 
loiued au<l fastened with non, for ho groat 
IS the abimdauco of louilshmc in tho bottom, 
that indubitably sueh vesstds go Ui pioces 
and break up -/^ Viovrn e, 1 Ob A cunous 
survival of tho oh I legend of tlio Ijoadstone 
Rocks 

1673.—“ . . • Tnm^ emmgh beftno the 
Caphalas out of fhe t^mntr> nunc with 
their Wares Fnpr, 86 

3^727, — “//I Anno 1609, a pretty rich 
Caffila was lobbed by a Ha ml of *t or 5006 
villains , which struck Terror on all 
that hail eommt^reu at Toffo ” I iitmt/Um, 
u 116 

1867.—“ It vvuH a unions sight Uj hoc, ae 
was Hoon iii those days, a i arrmgo enter oner 
of tho northern gat.cH of Pnloriiio preceded 
and followed by a largo tsmvoy of armed 
anti inouuietl travellers, a kinti of Ka fi l a, 
that wouhl bavo b«H*n tra^re in plaeo in th® 
opening < haptorn of ono of .bum'sV romanoee 
than m tho latter half t»f tho 19th century ” 
ilrrietr, Jan., 101 2 . 

6aPIBISTAW> U.p. I*. KdftrutUln^ 
tlm ciiuntry of Kdfm, i,r, of 
tnbert of tlie Himhi KuhIi miticed m 
tlie artiile 


o. 1614. “ !n (JbeghaiiHorAi there are 
neither grapes nor vmeyartlH ; but they 
iiring the wuies tiown tlie river from 
KafSriatAn. . » * Bo prevalent m the uee 
of wine among them that every Kibfer ^ 
&khir/,or loatUorn lH»ttle «»f wine alKiut hie 
neck ; they <innk wine itiMteatl of water. 

~ Autobrnff, of p, I H. 

[a, 1590.— The KAfir* «i the TitrnAm* oi 
Almhang and Nainui are nientiomH! in the 
Ain, tr. Jitrrrtt, li 4tMl, 1 

1603.- “ . . . they full in with a eertain 
pilgnm and lievuteo, from wlmm they learned 
that at a diHUiiico of 30 days’ journey tbeiy 
wart a city called Cupperettm, init» which 
no Mahomotian waw fulowed t«» enter . , . 

Jmtrfiru of Hnird, in Gaf/aiy, «c. 

li. 551. 

OAXMAIft H. A Nair chief; a 
wiirti ciftcn ocntirring iii the old 
Portumu*Ht* hiHtioriaiiH. It ih Malay&L 
kaimtu, 

1504. -“Ho they ootmulted with the 
JZamtiHn, and tho Mi Kirn offonal their Agency 
to send and iHiinon the w«11k at Cyoohln, eo 
an to kill all the PortugwoKo, and also to 
iiend Naim in dii^uirte to kill any of our 
people that they found In tlie jialm-woode, 
and away from the town. . . * And mean- 
while the Mangate Oalmal, ati<i the OaiHIttl 
of Primhalam, and the C aittia l of I>iamp»» 
aeeing that the 25amorin*ii affaire were going 
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fioni bad to woise, and tliat the castles 
which the Italians were making wore all 
wind and nonsense, that it was already 
‘Uigust when ships might bo aniving from 
Portugal . departed to thoir own estates 
with a multitude of their followers, and 
sent to the King of Cochin thoir ollas of 
allegiance ” — i 482 

lidB — cortiiin lords bearing title, 
whom they call Caimals** {t a nutif^st) — JJw»nan 
df Chton del Dorn Hmiminnel, p 49 

1606 — “The Malabars give the name of 
Caimals {Caimdvs) to certain great loidaof 
vassals, whr) are with their governments 
haughty us kings , but most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
gi oat kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
,uid defend . *’ — iUnumy f 27tf 

1031 — 

“ hhcarao sous Caimaas prozos o mortos *’ 
Midam OotKpnstada, v. 10 

CAIQUE, « The small rtkiff used 
at Oonstaiitiiiople, Turkish Itilk. Is it 
bv accident, or by a radical connection 
tJirougli Tiii'kish tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s 
hayaJc is so closely identical? [The 
Hitmf Diet, «iys that the latter word 
is Escpiiinaux^n and x’etioguisea no con- 
nection with the former ] 

CAJAJSr, a This is a name given 
by Sprengel (Gaja7ias indtem), and by 
Liimanis (Gvtimts cajan\ to the legn- 
mmous shruTi which gives dhall (q v.). 
A kindred plant has been called 
Dohehos catjang^ Willdenow. We do 
not know the origin of this name. 
The Gajan was introduced to America 
by the slave-t.raders from Africa. De 
Candolle finds it impossible to say 
wh(}ther its native region is India or 
Afrua (See DHALL, OALAVANCE.) 
[According to Mr. Skeat the word 
is Malay. poWIcachang, ‘ the plant 
which gives beans/ (]uite a different 
word irom kajang which gives ns 
Oadjan.] 

OAJEPUT) s. The name of a 
fragrant essential oil produced especi- 
ally in Celebes and the neighbouring 
island of Bouro. A largo q^ntity is 
exported from Singapore ana Batavia. 
It IS used most frequently as an ex- 
ternal application, but also internally, 
especially (of late) in cases of cholera. 
The name is taken from the Malay 
kayu-puUh^ ^ Lignvm aUyvtm* Filet 
(see p. 140) gives six different trees 
as producing the oil, which is derived 
from the distillation of the leaves* 


The chief of these trees is Id^Blcbleucct 
leucadendron, L, a tree diffused from 
the Malay Pemnsula to KS Wales 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Eumphius, who died 1693 (See 
Hanhwry and Flucldger, 247 [and 
Wallace^ Malay Arch, ed 1890* 
p. 294]) " 

OAKSEl^, s This is Sea H, for 

Gooss^oazn (Boehuch) 

OAEAXiUE, s A kind of swift row- 
ing vessel often mentioned by the 
Portuguese writers as used in the 
Indian ArcliijieUgo. We do not know 
the etymology, nor the exact character 
of the craft [According to Mr Skeat, 
the word is Jav heValus, hahilus, spelt 
keloeles by Klinkert, and explained by 
him as a kind of vessel. The word 
seems to be derived from loeloes, ‘to 
go right through anything,’ and thus 
the literal translation would be ‘the 
threader,’ the reference being, as in 
the case of most Malay boat names, 
to the special figure-head from which 
the boat was supposed to derive its 
whole character ] 

[1513 — Calauz, according to Mr White- 
way, IS the form of the word in A^idrade^s 
Letter to Afhm%mq%e of Feh, — Zridvx, 

OfficeMax 

1525. — “ 4 great ttmduvnis, and 6 calaliizes. 
and manohum which row very fast ” — Xm- 
branga, 8 . 

1639 — “The King (of Achm) set forward 
with the greatest possible despatch, a great 
armament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were l<mch(i‘r€Ls, jcaitgas, 
and calaliizes, besides 15 high-sided junfc 
— F M, F%nto, cap xxxii 

1552. — “The King of Siam . . . ordered 
to be built a fleet of some 200 sail, almost 
all loMchxAras and calaliizes, which are row- 
ing-vessels.” — Barro$, II. vi 1. 

1613 — “And having embarked with some 
companions in a oal^uz or rowing vessel. 

* , — (Zodiriho de Eredm, f. 51 

CALAMANBEB WOOD, s. A 

lieautiful kind of rose-wood got from 
a Ceylon tree (Dios^pyros qvrOesitaX 
Tennent regards the name as a Duw 
corruption of Gorcmiomdel wood (x XlfiS, 
and Drury, w© see, calls one of the 
ebony-trees (D. mdomm^n) 
manael-ebony.” Forbes Watao4^te^ 
as Singhalese names of the wood 
midA/rvya, Kcdmmdmri/ge, the 

term KalmryadWvm is ^veif wilfih this, 
meaning m Cloud’s Diet, ? still 

in absenise ol Srformation, it 
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may reiuaiu doubtful if this be not a 
borrowed word It may be worth 
while to observe that, according to 
Tavernier^ [ed Ball^ ii 4] the “ panited 
'Calicoes"’ or ‘‘chites” oi Masulipeatani 
were called “ Galmendar^ that is to say, 
•done with a pencil” {Kalam-ddr ?), and 
possibly this axipellation may have been 
given by traders to a delicately veined 
wood. [The NED suggests that tlu« 
Singh terms quoted al»ove may bt^ 
adaptations from the Dutch] 

1777 — 111 the Cmgaloso languago Cala- 
is said to Signify a black fiannng 
tree. The heart, or woody part of it, is 
•extremely handsome, with whitish or pale 
yellow and black or brown voiiih, stieaks 
and waves.” — Thmihng^ iv 205 6 

1813 — “ Calaminder wood ” apx>oars 
among Ceylon products in Milhut'n, u 345 

1825 — *‘A gloat deal of the fuimtiiro m 
•Ceylon is made of ebony, as well as of the 
Cjaiaznander tree which is bocoino 

scarce from the improvident use fc»imoil\ 
made of it .” — Bfber (1844), ii 161 

1834 — The forests m tho noighhonrhocsl 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander 
excepted).” — Vkithj^ Oi\i//ou 1S)8 

OALAMBAO, h The hnent kinci 
of aloes-wood Crawfurd gives the 
word as Javanese, htlmihah^ but it. 
perhaps came with tlie article from 
Champa (q. v ) 

1510 — ** Thoro are throo sorts of aloes- 
wood The first and most perfect sort is 
stalled Calampat ” — Vartli^na, 235, 

1516 — ** . It must bo said that the 
very fine ealembuco and tho other eagle- 
wood IS worth at Calicut 1000 maravedis the 
pound, — Harhom^ 204. 

1639. — This Embassador, that was 
Brothor-in-law to tho King of the Batas 

. . brought him a noh Present of Wood 
of Aloes, Calaanbaa, and 5 quintals of 
Benjamon in flowers.” — F. M* FmiOt in 
Cogan’s tr. p 15 (ong. oap. xiii.). 

1561. — (Oampar, in Sumatra) ** has nothing 
but forests which yield aloeswood, called in 
* India Calambueo ” — Ocuitanheda, bk. hi. 

^3, p 218, quoted by Omui/kird, Dee. 

1662. — **Past this kingdom of Oamboja 
begins the other Kingdom called Oampa 
(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the genuine aloes-wood, which the Boors 
of those parts call Calambuc.” — Barroa^ I. 
IX. 1 

[c 1690. — ‘‘Kalanbah: (calembio) is the 
wood of a tree brought from 2^bad; it is 
heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to 
be the raw wood of aloes.” — Ain, ed, Biitch- 
mann, i 81 

[o. 1610.— From this river (the Ganges) 
comes that excollout wood Calamba, which 


IS believed to come fioiii the Kirfbly Para- 
dise ” — Pifimd di* La} ft! ^ H S(»i i 335 ] 
1613 — ‘‘And tho Calamba is ilie most 
mt>dft!!a of the ^iid tu*o ” Hmfknlm 
dc Eredui, f 15r 

[1615 -“biimia {.i bkak •• ini)» gnmlack, 
collomback ” -AWrv, Ltff»fs, n 87 j 

1618 — “We opoiUMl tho i] *hisfos whuh 
came fiom Hyani with callainback uni silk, 
and waid it out,” f*tn/ \\ Ihm v. ii. 51, 

1771 — “Los Mahomet ins toni tie eo 
Kalambac des <hainJots qn i!s poitent i\ la 
mam par ainusenunit Ce bois ijiiaiiel dost 
dchautF(ff on nu pen fiotte, lend nn fwieur 
ngi'dablo ” — Stf!fnli}^ /hs* d* !' lurbn, 127 

Hee EACLE-WOOD and ALOES. 

CALASH, s From Ii tahrhr, sind 
by Lit.tre to be a Hl.iv word, [and so 
N^E DA In Jkiily’.s l>i*t it xh miaAt 
and ealotdte [Tin* A /* /> does not 
recogukse the fatti'i tonn , (lie former 
IB as Ciuly us 1(57B]. 'rins seeiuH to 
have b(‘en tin* earliest prei iiiNor of the 
buggy nt KaHb‘ru sett Bayly 
dell lies it UH ‘a .small open eharfot* 
The iniofation below refers to Bnbuia, 
and tlie PrcHifleiit in questjnn \\m tin; 
Frewt. of the KiiglnU Fu<*tory at 
Ohusan, who, with Ins roumdl,* had 
I heeii expelled from i^lnna, and Has 
halt.ing at Babivia on lus way to 
India. 

1702. — “Tho Hhaliimder riding homo 
111 his Oolaihi this Moniiiig^ iitnl suoiiig the 
President sitting without the d(H>r at his 
Ijodgings, alighted and oatim and Hnt with 
tho Prositlent near an hour , . • what 
moved tho Hhabaiidor to M{Hiak hci plainly 
to the Prosidont thereof h« know not. But 
observed that tho Hhiihlmiifler was in his 
OlasseH at hts first alighting from his 
Calaeb/ — “Mundny, 30th March,” 
AfB, Report in. India Office. 

OALAVANOB, h. A kind of l»mn ; 
acc.^ to the quotatioii front Oalnjck^ 
Dolichoe sinmne. The won! waa oiuie 
common in Engliah nne, but aeettm 
forgotten, imlcHB Htill unetl at mitt. Bir 
Joseph Hooker writes : “ When I wa» 
in the Navy, haricot heann were in 
constimt use as a substitute fur |iotfi.toeii 
and in Brazil and tslsewliere, were 
called Oalairaxicds, I do not re- 
member whether they were the seed 
of Phcmolm lunatuA or vulgmiB^ or of 
DoUehos alias Oatjang^* (see 

CAJAJSr). The word conuts from the 
Span, garhamm, which De CatidoHa 
mentions as Castilian for Mehe^ 
or CHcer aHeUntm^ and as used also 
in Basque under the form gmdHmtmmf 
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[or garbatzu^ from gmau^ ‘seed,* antzu. 

‘dry/iV.J^.I?] 

1620 — . from hence they make their 
provition in aboundanoe, viz beefe and 
poike . grarvances, or small peaze or 
beanos. . ” — Gocls'^s Diary, ii. 311. 

o 1630 — “ . .in their Canoos brought 
us . green pepper, caravanoe, Buffols, 
Hons, Eggs, and other things .” — Sii T 
ireihett, ed. 1665, p 350. 

1719 — was forc’d to give them an 
extraordinary meal every day, either of 
Mu ma or calavances, which at once made 
a considerable consumption of our water 
ijnd firing ” — Voyage, 62 

1738. — ‘‘But garvan90S are prepared 
in a different manner, neithei do they 
grow soft like other pulse, by boiling 
, ” — Shaw's Travels, od 1767, p 140. 

1752 — . , Callvanses {Dohchos sin- 
ensis) ” — Oshecl, 1 304 

1774. — “When I asked any of the men 
of Bory wlw they had no gardens of plan- 
tains and Kalavansas . I learnt 
that the Haraforas supply them.” — Monest, 
V, to JSf Guinea, 109, 

1814. — “His Majesty is authorised to 
permit for a limited time by Order in 
Council, the Importation from any Port or 
Place whatever of , . any Beans called 

Kidney, French Beans, Tares, Lentiles, 
Oallivances, and all other sorts of Pulse ” 
— Act 64 Geo, HI. cap, xxxvi. 

OALAY, s Tin ; also v., to tin 
coi)per vessels — H. lala% karruZ, The 
word IS Ar. ‘tin,* which ac- 

cording to certain Arabic writers was 
so called from a mine in India called 
In spite of the different initial 
and terminal letters, it seems at least 
possible that the place meant was the 
same that the old Arab geographers 
called Kahh, near which they 
mines of tin (al-kalaH), and which was 
certainly somewhere about the coast 
of Malacca, possibly , as has been sug- 
gested, at KoidahJ^ or as we write if^ 
Quedda, [See A%n, tr, Jarrett, iii 48 J 

The tin produce of that region is 
well known. Kaktng is indeed also 
a name of tin in Malay, which may 
have been the true origin of the word 
before us. It may be added that the 
small State of Salangor between 
Malacca and Perak was formerly 
known as iSra^n.-ELalaxig, or the ‘Tm 
Oountry,* and that thejplace on the 
coast where the British Resident lives 


* It may be observed, however, that hwSla in 
Malay indicates the estuary of a navigable river, 
and denominates many small ports In the Malay 
region. The of the early Arabs is probably 
the KdiXi TrdXts of Ptolemy's Tables. 


IS called Klang (see Miss B^rd, Golden 
Chersonese, 210, 216) The Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and cahn, with 
the nasal termination so frequent in 
their Eastern borrowings Blutean 
explains calami as ‘ Tin of India, finer 
than ours’ The old writers seem to 
have hesitated about the identity with 
tin, and the word is confounded in 
one quotation below with Tootnague 
(q V ) The French use cahn In the 
P. version of the Book of IMumbers 
^h XXXI V 22) kala’i is used for ‘ tm ’ 
See on this word Quatrein^re in the 
Journal des Savans, Dec 1846 


c 920 — “Kalah is the focus of the trade 
in aloeswood, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the lead which is called al- 
BCala’i ” — BelaUon des Voyages, i 94 

o 1154 — “Thence to the Isles of Lanki- 
aliiis is reckoned two days, and from the 
latter to the Island of Kalah 5 There 

IS in this last island an abundant mine of 
tm (al-Kala’i) The metal is very pure 
and brilliant ” — JSdrisi, by Jaiibert, i 80. 

1552 — “ — Tin, which the people of the 
country call Calem ” — Oastankeda, m 213 
It is mentioned as a staple of Malacca m 
11 186 


1606 — “That all the chalices which were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
of calaim, should be broken up and de- 
stroyed.” — Gouvea, Synodo, f 29Z> 

1610 — “They carry (to Hormuz) . 
clove, cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, ^nger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin ” — 
Relaciones de£^, Teixeira, 382. 


c 1610 — “ money . not only of 
gold and silver, but also of another metal, 
which is called calm, which is white like tin, 
but harder, purer, and finer, and which is 
much used in the Indies ” — Pyrard de LavaZ 
(1679) 1 164 , [Hak. Soo i. 234, with Gray’s 
note]. 

1613 — “And he also reconnoitred all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
or oalean, and iron ana other metals ” 
— Godinho de Mredia, i 58 
[1644 — “ Callaym ” See quotation under 
TOOTNAGHTB.] 

1646 , — “ . dye (^.s. an Siam) plusieurs 

mimeres de calam, qui estvn metal metoyen, 
entre le plomb et Testain.” — Oas^im, Mel, de 
la Prov, de Japan, 163 . 


1726, — “The goods exported hither (£p<mi 
Pegu) are . . , BAlm (a metal oommj? 
near silver) . — VaUfivtufn, v. 1^. 


1770. — “They send only one 
bhe Butch to Siam) which transp^e^rts 
aese horses, and as freighted ^sgfar, 
apices, and linen ; fof which they m. 

return caUn, at 70 litres 100 ' — 

Raynal (tr. 1T77), i. m . 

1780. — “ . . * mi^jIf^Qaedah, there 
[s a tra.de for bi^^t^bague . . to 
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export to difFerorxt parts of the Indies.” — 
In Ihmn, N, JJirector^ff 338 

1794-5 — In the Tuivels to Chuid of the 
younger Beguignes, Calm is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Biitavia 
and Malacca. — iii 367- 

CALCUTTA, n,i-> B KahMta^ or 
KaUhatta, a imiiie of unceitain ety- 
mology Tlxe first mention tli.it we 
are aware of occurs xn the Aln~%- 
Ald)ar% It is well to note that in 
some early chaits, such .ns that in 
'Valentijii, and the oldest m the 
Enrjhsh though Calcutta is not 

eiiteied, there is a phice on the Hoogl,> 
Calnila^ or G(devf((^ uliicli le.ads to mis- 
take It is far helow, near tin* modern 
Fultci [With reteience to tin* quota- 
tions helow fiom Luilherand Honneiat, 
Sir H Yule wiites (lledges Ihan/, 
Hak Soc, 11 xcvi.) ‘‘ In Orme’s 
Il'ififortatl Ft agments, Joh C^luirmx'k 
IS described as ‘Governor of the 
Yaetory .at Golgot near Ilnghley.’ 
This nUme Golgot and the correspond- 
ing Qolghut in an extract. fi*om Mu- 
haiihat jfchun indicate the name of 
the particular locality where the 
Engli^ Factory at Hugli was situated. 
And some confusion of this name 
with that of Calcutta may have led 
to the curious error of the Frenchman 
Luiller and Sonnerat, the former of 
whom calls Calcutta Oolgoutfie, while 
the latter says . * Les Anglais i)ronon- 
cent et ecrivent Golgota ’ ”} 

o. 1590.— “KalikaML urn Baloj/a we Bar- 
bakpUr^ 8 MuhaL ” — h 408, [tr. 
JarreUf ii. 141] 

[1688 — “Soe myaolf accompany ©d with 
Oapt. Haddock and the 120 Holdiers w© 
carryed from hence embarked, and about 
the 20th September arrived at OaJoutta.** 
— Bvarg, Hak. Soc. n. Ixxix.] 

1698. — “This avaricious dispoeition the 
English phed with presents, whioh in 1698 
obtained hia permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . , the towns of ^otanutty, 
Calcutta, and Okiomopore, with their dia- 
tnots extending about 8 miles along the 
eastern bank of the nver,*' — Orms* ropr. 
11. 71 

1702. — “The next Morning we pass’d by 
the Enghsh Faotoxy belonging to the old 
Company, which they call G'Ol^tha, and 
IS a handsome Building, to which were add- 
ing stately Warehouses.’* — to the A 
htdies, by Xe Simr Lmllien\ E. T. 1716, 
p. 259. 

1726, — “The ships which sail thither (to 
Hugh) first mss by the English Lodge m 
CoUeoatte, 9 miles (Butch miles) lower 
down than ours, and after that the French 


one called Chandat nagtn » . ” — Vafentntu 

V 162 

1727 — “The Company h. is .i piettygood 
Hospital at Calcutta, ^\hore many go in 
to undergo the F’enanc^o of Phjsic, but feu 
come out to giio an Acoouni of its Opoia- 
tum One Ycai J was there, and there 

were reckoned m August about 1200 
Engltdi^ some Mihtaiy, some Servants to 
the Company, some piivate Meithants re- 
siding in the ’Pown, au<l some Soamou 
belong to Shipping lying at tlie 'Pown, and 
lioforo the beginning tif Jaiuonu tboro wore 
4(>0 Btiii.ds rogislreil m tho <*lerk’s Hooks 
of Morbihty - .1 Botudfau^ ii, it and G 

c. 1712. — “I had oetasion to stop at tho 
city of FuitshiUnga (Chandei nagtue) whieh 
IS luhuhitod by a In bo of Kienehmeii Tho 
city of Calcutta, which is mi tlm othei sido 
<if tho water, anil mhabitoil bv a tribo t)f 
English wdit> have settled them, is much 
more oxtonsivc anti thiekly pt»pulatetl . , 

— *.!/«/«/ Kartm K/ttht, m Elhoty Mil 127. 

IT.'iH. — “Au dosstais ti Ugh iiiim<^<hatt$- 
ment, ost retablisseinont nuIlan<i«»iH do 
Shmaura, puis Shaudema^or, ^tabllsHc- 
mont FninytuH, piijs !a logo Banoiso 
(Soraiuptiro), ot plus bas, nur la nvage 
o|qHis5, t|ui OHt eohti tlo ia gaitchu on tlu 
Hcemhuit, Hanki-ba/ar, oh lusiXatontloiHiUont 
pA m main tom r , iuitin Collcotta aux 
AngluiH, h quoltpioH lumas tin Iinpki-l»a7Ar, 
et du mAmo cOtd.** //.Iz/n/A, Htdatrcme- 
men»^ 84, With thin cotnjvaro : “ Almost 
opjiosito to the Kiict«»ry is Bank** 

battkaal^ n Place whore tho (iHtoiid PompRtiy 
settled a Factory, but, in in no 1723, they 
quarrelled with tho Fouzthmr or (io\ornor 
of M’Ughl'^^ an<l he forceti the ti> 

quit. . , *.”—,1, ii* 18, 

1782. — “ Les Anglais janirroiont rotirer 
auioufd’hui des sommes inimensoK do I'lnd©, 
shfs avoient eii Tattention do niloiix cKini- 
poser lo eonsoil supr^nio d© Caleeuta."^— 
Eonneraf^ Voyage^ I, 14. 

OALEBF.i^ s. Ar. Klialifu^ the 
Caliph or Vice-gerent, a word which 
we do not introduce here in it« high 
Mahominedan use, but bemuse of its 
quaint application in Anglo-Indian 
nouseholoa, at lea»t in Upjmr lndia» 
to two classes of domestic servants^ 
the tailor and the cook, and sometimes 
to the barber and farrier. The first 
is alwa/gs m addressed by his fellow- 
servants (Khaltfa^t), In Houth India 
the cook is called Maistry, artinte* 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called MonifU ([I) an indicatitm of what 
ought to be his nationality. The root 
of the word KhotMfa^ according to Prof. 
Sayce, means ‘ to change,’ ana another 


* ** Capital© de» ^tabUMementa Anglata daua le 
Bengale* Ia^ Angkiis pronofwmU $i 4eHmit 
Oolgota” (0 
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deiivitive, exchange oi agio ^ 

IS the origin of the Greek koXKv^os 
{P' t%nc of Ph^lology, 2iid ed , 213) 

c 1253 — ‘ ‘ vindreat mareheant en I’ost 

qui nous distrent et conterent que li roys 
des Tart XI ins avoit prise la citei de Baudas 
et Tipostole des Sarra/sins leqnel on ap 
peloit le calife de Bandas ’ — loznvdle, 

cxiv 

1298 — “Baud xs is x great city, winch used 
to be the se it of the Calif of all the Saracens 
in the world, just as Rome is the seat of the 
Pope of ill the Christians ’ — Marco Polo^ 
Bk I ch b 

1552 — “To which the Sheikh replied that 
he wxs the a issal of the Soldan of Oaiio, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Ma- 
hamed, ho could hold no communication 
with peoixlo who so persecuted his fol- 
lowers ’ — lianoSf II 1 2 

1738 — “Mii/eratty, the late Kaleefa^ or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a bone belonging to one of them 
(ancient stone coffins) which was near two 
of their {i r 36 inches) in length ” — 

iShaw\ Tuiicls ui JiiCtbaty, ed 1757, p 30 

1717 — * As to the house, and the patii- 
nioni<i] lands, together with the appendages 
of the murdered minister, they wore pre- 
sented ]>y the Qhalif of the ige, that is by 
the Emperor hiinsolf, to his own daughter ’* 
— >Seo M lUaqhct in 37 

c 1760 0) — I 

“ I hate all Kings and the thrones they sit i 
on, I 

Prom the King of Franco to the Caliph of i 
Brit<iin ” ! 

Those linos were found among the papers j 
of Pr Charles Edward, and supposed to be 
his But Lord Stanhope, in the 2nd ed of 
hia Misce/kmies, says ho finds that they are 
slightlj- altered from a poem by Lord 
Rochester This we cannot find [Tke 
original linos of Rochester {Poenis on State 
Affairs, 1 171) run 

“ 1 hate all Monarohs, and the thrones they 
sit on, 

From the Hector of France to the Cully of 
Britain 

[1813 — “The most skilful among them 
(the wrestlers) is appointed khuleefu, or 
superintendent for the season ” — 
liroughtoni Letter % ed 1892, p 164 ] 

CALEEOON, CALYOON, s P 

lahyUn^ a water-pipe for smoking , the 
Persian form or the Hubble-Bubhle 
(qv) 

[1812 — Persian visit, when the guest 
IS a distinguished personage, generally con- ! 
siats of three acts first, the kaleoun, or 
water pipe — Morter, Jourrbey dwough 

PermL, &o , p IS ] 

1828 T— “The elder of the men met to i 


smoke their calleoons under the shade ” — 
The Kuz^ilhashi i 59 

[1880 — “Kallmns ’ See quotation under 

JULIBDAR ] 

CALICO, s Cotton cloth, oidiiiarily 
of toleiably fine textnie The word 
appears in the 17 th century sometimes 
111 the foim of Cahciit^ but possibly this 
may have been a purism, for cahcoe or 
utlhro occuis in English eailier, or at 
least riioie commonly in early voyages* 
[Gallaca m 1578, Draper^ $ Diet p 42 } 
The word may have come to ns through 
the Eiench caheot, which though re- 
taining the t to the eye, does not do so 
to the ear The quotations sufficiently 
illustrate the use of the word and its 
origin from Calicut The fine cotton 
stuffs of Malalxar are already men- 
tioned by Mai CO Polo (ii 379) Pos- 
sibly they may have lieen all brought 
from beyond the Ghauts, as the Malabar 
cotton, iipening during the rains, is 
not usable, and the cotton stuffs noiv 
used m Malabar all come from Madura 
(see Et yet below , and Terry under 
CALICUT) The Germans, we may note,, 
call the till key CalecuUsclie Hahn^ 
though it comes no more from Call- 
cut than it does fiom Turkey [See 
TURKEY ] 

1579 — “3 groat and large Canowes, m 
each whereof were certaine of the greatest 
personages that were about him, attired all 
of them in white Lawne, or cloth of Calecut ’*■ 
— IJiaLe, JSncotnpassed, Hak Soc. 

139 

1591 — “The commodities of the shippes 
that come from Bengala bee fine Cali- 
cut cloth, PiTitadot, and Rice ” — Parkers^ 
Lancaster^ in Ha'Ll ii 692 

1692 — “The calicos were book-calicos, 
calico launes, broad white calicos, fine 
starched calicos, coarse white calicos, 
browne coarse calicos — Pcac of the <jhreat 
Gai'rack Madre de Dvq$ 

1602 — “And at his departure gaue a robe, 
and a Tucke of Calico wrought with gold 
— Lancaster's Voyage^ in Pw chaSi i 153 

1604 — It doth appear by the abbreviate 
of the Accounts sent home out of the Indies, 
that there remained in the hands of the 
Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calicos ” — In Mvddleton's Voyage, Hak Soc* 
App 111 13 

,, “I can fit you, gentlemen, with fine 
oalliooes too, for doublets , the only swweet 
fashion now, most delicate and oqurilfy* a 
meek gentle callico, cut upon two^ dpUble 
affable taffatas , all most neat, and 

unmatohable -Usy&yfcer, The M(ymt Whore, 
Act. II So V ^ 

1605 — ^ about fhiKir loynes ihey (the 
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Javanese) wear© a kind of Callico-cloth ” — 
Edm, Scof, 165. 

1608. — **They esteem not so much of 
money as of Calecut clothes, Pintados, and 
such like stuffs,” — Jo/m LamSf tbui. 136 
1612 — ** CaUco copboord claiths, the piece 
- . xls ” — Pates mid Vahtatxouns^ &:c (Scot- 
land), p 294. 

1616. — ‘‘Angarezm . . . inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Eastern© Hands with their Oattell and 
fruits, for C^lhcoes or other linnen to cover 
them ” — T. Roe, in Purchas , [with some 
verbal differences in Hak. Soc i 17] 

1627 — (S^ie^ltcas, teJa dehcata Jndica H 
Oaliciid, dicta ^ Calecilt, Indme regions ubi 
— Miiiisheit, 2nd ed , s v 
1673 — “Staple Commodities are Caliouts, 
white and painted ” — Pry&t , 34 

,, “Calecut for Spice . . and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Calecut 
to all in India, it being the first Port from 
whence they are known to bo brought into 
Europe.” — ibid 86. 

1707 — “The Governor lays before the 
Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company . over the Comi>any*8 Cali- 
coes that lay a dyeing ** — Minute in Wheeler, 
11. 48 

1720 — Act 7 Geo I. cap vii. “ An Act 
to preserve and encourage the woollen and 
eilk manufacture of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual employing of the Poor, 
hy prohibiting the Use ana Wear of all 
printed, painted, stained or dyed Calhooes 
in Apparel, Houshold Stuff, Furmturo, or 
otherwise, .** — Btat. at Large, v. 229. 

1812.— 

Like Ins* bow down darts the painted duo, 
Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, rod, 
and blue, 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin now.*' 

Rejected Addresses {(Mthhe). 

OALIOUT, np. In tho Middle 
Ages the chief city, and oiu* of the 
chief ports of Malabar, and the resi- 
dence of the 2iamorin (q.v). The 
name Kblikddu m said to mean the 
* Cock-Fortress.’ [Logan (Afaw. Mala- 
bar, 1 . 241 note) gives hoU, ‘fowl,’ and 
hottu, ‘ coTxt&t or empty space,’ or kotta, 
fort.’ There was a legend, of the 
Dido type, that all the space within 
<iock-crow was once granted to the 
Slamorm.] 

o. 1343 — “ We proceeded from Pandarama 
to KahktLt, one of the chief ports of MulJ- 
biir. The people of Chin, of tTava, of SaxlSn, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, and FSrs 
fro<juont it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there its port is among the 
greatest in the world ** — Jh/i Ratuta, iv, 89, 
c. 1430 ™ “ CoUicuthiam deinceps potui, 
urbom mnntimam, octo milhhus paasuum 


ambitu, nobilo totuis Indiao emporium, 
pipero, lacca, gingibero^ cmnamomo cras- 
siore,* kebulis, zodoana fortilis.” — Conti, 
in Poggim, J>e Var, Eottunae 

1442 — “ Calicut IS a perfectly secure har- 
bour, which like that of Ormuz bnngs 
together merchants from every city and from 
every country.** — AldurrazzdX, lu India %% 
XVth Cent , p. 13 

o 1475 — “Calecut is a port for the whole 
Indian sea . The country produces 
popper, ginger, cokmr plants, muscat [nut- 
meg''^], cloves, cinnamon, art>mat.ic rrjots, 
adiack [groon ginger] . and everything 
IS cheap, and servants and maids are very 
good *' — At?i Niliiin , ihd p 20, 

1498. — “ Wo departed thonee, with the 
pilot whom the king gave us, fora city which 
IS called Qualecut.** — Rote a ode T dafhimu, 
49. 

1672 — 

“ fdra do t^rmonta, o <ioM prnnoiroH 

Marcs, o tomor vilo do poito voa , 

Bisso alogro o Pilott> Mehndaiio, 

“I'orra ho do Calecut, so nat» ino eiigano.* ** 
VnMes, vi 92, 

By Burton 

“ now, *scapod the tempest and the first 
sea-dread, 

lied from each Ikjschii ierrtirs vain, and 
cnod 

the Mehndanian Pitot in deitghi, 

‘ Calecut land, if aught I see aright * * ” 

1616 — “Of that w*H»l they make divers 
sorts of Oft/Hco, which had that name (a« I 
suppose) fnmi CalUoutts, not fur from Goa, 
whore that kind of cloth was first Imught 
by the Portuguese.’*— 7*frrv» m Purchas. 
[fn od. 1777, p 105, Callicute.I 

OALmaDIiA, H. A Hliiitn* or 
eHcape. Tfim haliwjal; iiiiicdi u«ed 
111 report, H of irrigation works in S. 
India. 

[1883, — “ Much has boon done in the way 
of providing sluices for ntim»r ehiutnols of 
supply, and calizurulfblli, f>r water weirs for 
HUrpluM vents, ’’—FmAeMfOrti iluw, Mmi. qf 
Tanjore, p, 382,] 

OAIiPtJTTEB, a A cwiulkcr 5 aim 
the process of caulking ; H. and Bcng. 
kdUz^ttl and kaldpdtti, and tluw no 
doubt from the mUtfuie. But 

this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic JbdUZfati the ‘|jru<»c*«s of 
caulking.’ It is true tliat l>osp,y (see 
p. 376) and also Jal (sec his /n&a:, ii, 
689) doubt the last <ierivation, and 
are disposed to connect the Portuguese 


* Not * a larger kind of cinnamoti,’ or * elummon 
which is known there by the name of mma* 
(mmUm mtsts grossae apmlUmtur)^ m Ur. Winter 
Jones oddly renders, bat eamlla groma, i.«. 
< coarse' cinnamon, alias 
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and Spanish, words, and the Italian 
calafattarBy &c , with the Latin calefacere^ 
a view which M Marcel Devic i ejects 
The latter word would apply well 
enough to the process of p%tch%ng a 
vessel as piactised in the Mediterra- 
nean, where we have seen the vessel 
Ccueened over, and a great fire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid But caulking is not 
pitching , and when "both form and 
meaning correspond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
terms in the Mediterranean to have 
been taken fiom the Aiabic, theie does 
not seem to lie loom for reasonable 
doubt in this case The Empeior 
Michael V (ad 1041) was called 
KaXa<pdr7]s, because he was the son of 
a caulker (see Ducange^ Gloss Graec , 
who ([notes Zo7iaras) 

l^fil — (At Mommbique) “To two 

calafattes of the said brigantines, at 
tho late annually of 20,000 'r«s each, with 

0000 /CM each for maintenance and 6 
measures of Tnillct to each, of which no 
count IS taken ’* — liotelho, Tomho^ 11 

c 1620 — “ Shi ostoit besom do calfader 
lo Vaissoau on y auroit beaucoup do 

pome dans co Port, principal ement si on eat 
constraint do ao seruir dos Charpontiers et 
des Calfadeurs du Pays , parce qu’ils de- 
pendent touH du (Jouvernour do Bombain ” 
— JioutieT des Indez (h^eiit , par Aleixo 

da Motta, in Thovonot’s Collection 

CALtTAT, & This in some old 
travels is used for Ar kh^lwat, ^ privacy, 
a private interview ’ (0 F Brow7i^ MS ) 

1404 — And this Garden they call Tahcta, 
and in thoir tongue they call it Calbet " — 
Cfuvijo^ § cix Comp MarDuxm, 130 

[1670 — “Still deeper in the square is tho 
third tent, called Caluet-Kane, the retired 
spot, or the place of the pnvy Council ” — 
Afimtcr, od Oonatable^ 361 J 

1822 — “I must tell you what a good 
follow the little Raja of Tallaca is when 

1 viHited him we sat on two musnads without 
exchanging one single word, in a very re- 
spectable durbar , but the moment we re- 
tired to a Khilwut tho Raja produced his 
Cml and Criminal Register, and his Minute 
of demands, collections and balances for the 
1 st quarter, and began explaining the state 
of ms country as eagerly as a young 
Collootor " — ZlphxTistone^ in ii 144 

[1824 — “The khelwet or private room m 
which the doctor was seated * — Ila/Q% Baba^ 
P 87] 

CALUETB, OAIiOETE, s The 

punishment of impalement , Malay al 
kaluelchh (pron etti) [See IQCPALE J 


1610 — “The said wood is fixed in the 
middle of the back of the malefactor, and 
passes through his body this torture 

IS called ‘uucalvet * ” — VattJieTna, 147 

1682 — “The Capitaino General for to en- 
courage them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch a long staffe in the ground, 
the which was made sharp at ye one end 
The same among the Malahars is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the poorest or vilest 
people of the country ” — Uastafleda, tr by 
N L , fl U2v, 143 

1606 — “The Queen marielled much at 
the thing, and to content them she ordered 
the sorcerer to be delivered over for punish- 
ment, and to be set on the caloete, which 
IS a very sharp stake fixed firmly in the 
ground ” &c — Goitvea^ f 47'y, see also 
f 163 

CALYAN, n p The name of more 
than one citv of fame in W and S. 
India , Skt Kalydna^ ‘beautiful, noble, 
propitious ' One of these is the place 
still known as Kalydn^ on the Ulas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 m N E of Bombay This is 
a very ancient port, and is probably 
the one mentioned by Cosmas below 
It appears as the residence of a donor 
m an inscription on the Kanheri caves 
in Salsctte (see Fergusson and Buigess, 
p 349) Another Kalyana, was the 
capital of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
m the 9th-12th centuries This is in 
the Nizam’s district of Naldrug, about 
40 miles E N E of the fortress called 
by that name A third Kalyana was 
a port of Canara, between Mangalore 
and Kiindapur, in lat 13° 28' or there- 
abouts, on liie same river as Bacanore 
(qv) [This IS apparently the place 
vyhich Tavernier (ed Ball, ii 206) 
calls Oalhan Bondt or Kalydn Bandar J 
The cxuotations refer to the first Calyan 

CAD 80-90 — “The local marts which 
occur lu order after Barygaza are Akabaru, 
Suppara, Kalliena, a city which was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart m the time of 
Saraganes, but, since Sandanes became ite 
master, its trade has been put under restric- 
tions , for if Greek vessels, even by aooidenh 
enter its ports, a guard is put on board, and 
they ar© taken to Barygaza — Fer%plu$j § 52. 

0 AD 646 — “ And the most notable 
places of trade are these Sindu, Orrhotha, 
feantMua, Sibor m Odthm. 

<fc<; , p olxxviii 

1673 — «On both sides are placed stately 
Aldeas, and dwelhr^s of the Fortugat 
d^oz, txU on the Right, witbm a Mile or 
more of Ghillean, they yield poa^mon to 
the neighbounxig at which City 

(the key thas my mjto BeheVs Country), 
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Wind and Tide favonring us, we landed ** — 
Fi ijer, p 123 

1825 — “Near Candaulah is a waterfall 
, its stream winds to join the sea, nearly 
opposite to Tannah, under the name of the 
Calhanee river.’" — ii 137 

Prof Porchhammer has lately described 
the great remains of a Pagoda and other 
buildings with inscriptions, near the city of 
Pegu, called Kalyani. 

CAMBAY, np Written by 
Mahommedan writers Kanhdyat^ some- 
times K^nbdyat According to Col 
Tod, tlie original Hindu name was 
KhainbavatZy ‘ City of the Pillar ’ , 
[the Mad Adifmn Man Gloss gives 
stambha-tlrthay ‘ sacred jiillar pool ’] 
Long a very fanioiis port of Guzerat, 
at the head of the Gulf to whndi it 
gives its name Under the Mahom- 
niedan Kings of Gnzerat it was one 
of their chief residences, and they 
are often called Kings of Cambay 
Cambay is still a feudatory State 
under a Nawal) The jdac'e is m 
decay, owing iiartly to the shoals, 
and the extraordinary rise and fall 
of the tides in the Gulf, imx>eding 
navigation [See Forbes^ Or Mem 2na 
ed 1 313 J 

0 961 — “Prom Kambdya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs Prom Kamb^ya to 
Sdrabfiya (?) about 4 days .” — Istakhru in 
Elliot, X 30 

1298 — “Cambaet is a groat kingdom. 
• . . There is a groat deal of trade . . 
Merchants come here with many ships and 
cargoes. . , ” — Mateo Polo, Bk in, ch. 28. 

1320. — “Hoc vero Oooanuni mare inillis 
partibus prinoipahter habot duos portus. 
quorum vnus nominatur Mahahar, et alius 
Cambeth .” — Marino Saimdo, near begin- 
ning, 

0 1420. — ^“Cambay is situated near to 
the sea, and is 12 miles in circuit ; it 
abounds in spikenard, lao, indigo, myra- 
bolans, and silk.” — Conti, in India %n XVth 
Cent , 20. 

1498. — “In which Culf, as we wore in- 
formed, there are many cities of Christians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Qiiambaya ” — Eot&iro, 49. 

1506 — “In Combea b term de Mon, e il 
suo Bo b More , cl h una gran terra, e H 
nascc iurbiti, e spigonardo. e milo (read 
nilo — see ANIL), lache, comiole, caloedonie, 
Ijotom . di Leonardo Qa* Maaser, 

in Archivio Slot. ItaMano, App. 

1674.-- 

“ Tho Prince of Cambay's daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad, 

Which makes him have so strong a breath, 

Bach night he stinks a qnoon to death ” 
Mudibras, PU n. Canto i. 


Butler had evidently read tlio stones of 
Mahmud Bigara, Sulttin of Guisorat, m 
Varthema or Purchas, 

CAMBOJA, n p An ancient 
kingdom in the eastern ptU't» of Iiido- 
China, once great and powerful . now 
fallen, and under the ‘ protetdmate' 
of France, wliose Saigon colony it 
adjoins The name, like so many 
others of Indo-Cluna since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt origin, lieing 
apparently a trausfei of the name 
of a nation and couiitiy on the NW 
frontier of India, Kamhojn, supposed to 
have been about the locality of (Antral 
or Kafiristan. Tgnoimg this, iantastic 
Chinese and other etymologies have 
been invented for tln‘ name. In the 
older Chinese annals (c 12CX> bo.) 
this region had the name ot Fit^nan; 
from the period after our era, when 
the kingdom of Camboja liaii liecome 
powerful, it was known t.o the ('hinese 
as Ohin4a Its ])ower smsns to have 
extended at one f.ime wi^stward, per- 
haps to the shores of the B of Bengal, 
Ruins of eKtraord inary vastiiesa and 
architectural elaboration are iimnerous, 
and have attracted great at tent ion since 
M. MouhoPs visit in though 

they had been mentioned by lOfch 
century missionaries, and some of the 
buildings when standing in sjdeiicioiir 
were described by a Chinese visitor at 
the end of tlic Kith ceutatry. The 
Oambojans proper cull thein.selves 
Khmer^ a name which semiis to have 
given rise to singular confusions (see 
OOMAB). The mun Qambogd (Otew- 
bodiam in the early records llHraimod^ 
Hep. on Old Bec.^ 271) so familiar in 
use, derives its name from this country, 
the chief source of supply. 

o. 1161, — , , although . , , heoame 
the belief of the people of lii£ni41nya (P«mi) 
was the same as that of the lludoha-beliuiv- 
ing men of Ceylon. . , . Pamkmma the 
king was living in peace with the king of 
R4mtfnya-— yet the ruler of }i^m4nya . . . 
forsook the old custom of providing main- 
tenance for the ambassadom , « « saying: 
^ These messengers are sent to go to gim- 
boja/ and so plundered all their goods and 
put them^ in prison in the Malaya oountry. 

. . . Soon after this he seised some royal 
virgins sent by the King of Ceylon to &e 
King of Kdmnoja* • . ."—Ext. from 0«y- 
loneae Annals, by AT. Hhys DmidM, m 
xH. :i^, 1. p. m 

1295,— “La pays de Tchin-ls, . . Im 
gens du pays le nomment B^-phOiai-tohd* 
Sous la dynastia ootuelle, las Uvrts saoi*4s 
des Tib^tains nomment ee pays 
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tchi ” — Chinese Accoxmt of CJvinla^ in 

Ahel Roiu AIH i 100 

c 1535 — “Pxssing fiom Siam towards 
China by the coast wo jEind the kingdom 
of Cambaia (lead Oamhoia) the people 
are great warziors and the country of 

Oamboia abounds in all sorts of victuals 
in this land the lords voluntarily burn 
themselves when the king dies ” — /Sam- 

marxo Eegm^ in RainusiOi i f 336 

1552 — “And the next State adjoining 
Siam IS the kingdom of Camboja, through 
the middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is 
in the regions of China ** — Bagnos, 

Dec I Liv IX cap 1 
1572 — 

“ VSs, passa por Camhoja Mecom no, 

Que capitao das aguaa se interpreta *’ 
Camdes, x 127 

[1616 — “22 cattes camboja (gamboge) *’ 
— Poster f Xeiteis, iv 188 ] 

CAMEEZE, s This word (Jkamzs) 
IS used in colloquial H and Tamil 
for ‘ a shirt ’ It comes from the Port 
camtiCK But that word is directly 
from the Arab * a tunic ’ Was 

St Jerome’s Latin word an earliei loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word ? probably the latter , [so 
NED s V Garmse] The Mod Greek 
33 lot of Sophocles has fcctfjiLcrcou Cccunesa 
IS, accordiug to the Slang Dictionary, 
used in the cant of English thieves , 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into ‘ commission ’ 

c 400 — “Solent mihtantes habere Tineas 
quas Camisias vooant, sic aptas membns ot 
adstnctas corporibus, ut expediti sint vel 
a<l cursum, vel ad praeha quooumque 

necessitas traxent ” — Scti Rxetonyum 
(Kiv ) oAL Fabxol<xm, § 11 

1404 — “And to the said Ruy Gonzalez he 
gave a big horse, an ambler, for they prize 
a horse that ambles, furnished with saddle 
and bndle, very well according to their 
fashion , and besides ho gave him a camisa 
and an umbrella ’* (se© SOHBBEBO) — 
CVawjo, § Ixxxix , Mvurhlwm, 100 
1464 — “to William and Riohaid my sons, 
all my fair oamises ” — Will of Richard 
iStrode, of Newnham, Devon 
1498 — '“That a very fine camysa, which 
in Portugal would be worth 800 reis, was 
given here for 2 fancns, which in that 
•country is the equivalent of 80 reis, though 
the value of 30 reia is in that country no 
small matter — Rotet/ro de V da 0oma^ 77 
1573 — “The richest of all (the shops in 
Pez) are where they sell caxmsas — 

Marmot Deac CeTieral de Apnea, Pt I 
Bk 111 f 87i; 

CAMP, s In the Madras Presi- 
dency [as well as ih N ^ 


official not at his headquarteia is 
always addressed as ‘in Camp’ 

OAIVIPEOE, s There are three 
camphors — 

a The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Di yohalanops cirow^tica 

b The camphor of China and Japan, 
from Ginnamomam Camphoia (These 
aie the two chief camphors of com- 
merce , the first immensely exceeding 
the second in maiket -value see Marco 
Polo, Bk 111 ch XI l!^ote 3 ) 

c The camphor of Blumea halsami- 
feia, D C , produced and used in China 
under the name of ngai camphor 

The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
as b, 1 , c, 10 , a, 80 

The first Western unention of this 
diug, as was pointed out by Messis 
Hanbury and Fluckiger, occurs in the 
Greek medical w riter Aetius (see 
below), but it probably came through 
the Arabs, as is indicated by the ph, 
or f of the Arab hafur, representing 
the Skt karpHra It has been sug- 
ested that the woid was originally 
avanese, in which language Jedpu'i 
appears to mean both ‘lime’ and 
‘ camphor ’ 

Moodeen Sheriff says that kdfdr is 
used (m Ind Materia Medica) for 
‘amber’ Tabashir (see TABASHEER) 
IS, according to the same writer, called 
hdnsAcdfur ‘ bamboo - camphor ’ , and 
ras-kdfur (mercury-camphor) is an 
impure subchloride of mercury Ac- 
I cording to the same authority, the 
varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S India are — 1 kdfdr- 
i-kaimrl, which is in Tamil called 
pacEcKav {i e crude haruppuramj 2 
SHrati kdfur j 3 clunij 4 oatai (from 
the Batta country?) The first of 
these names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originating 
in the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing The name is unquestionably 
fan^rl, which carelessness as to poi^its 
has converted into honsfO/ri (as above^ 
and in Blochmcmn)s Ain, i 79) The? 
camphor alfcm^QH iS mentioiled as ^arly 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco ^<^0? 
and came from a place called 
in Sumatra, perhaps the same a® 
which has now long given to 

tibe eostly Bumata» 

A cunons niomon" of Sfem Bathta a 
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(iv. 241) that the camphor of Smnatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a cane, filling the joints 
between knot and knot, may be ex- 
plained by the statement of' Barbosa 
(p. 204), that the Borneo camphor 
as exported was packed in tubes of 
bamboo. This camphor is by Barbosa 
and some other old writers called 
* eatable camphor * (da mangtai e), be- 
cause used in medicine and with 
betel 

Our form of the word seems to liave 
come from the Sp. alcanfor and canfora^ 
through the Fiench camplire. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name cafiira^ and an old 
German one (Mid High Germ ) is 
gaffer (Oosterl 47). 

CAD. 540 — “Hygromyn cCfectio, oloi 
salca lib. ij, opobalsanii lib. i , spici»nardi, 
folij singu line iin carpobalaami, arna 
boms, amomi, ligni aloes, sing, unc ij, 
maatiohae, moscbi, sing scrup. vi. quod 
si etiS caphura non doent ox oa uno. ij 
adjicito *’ — Aeti% Amidfm, Librorum 

XVI. Tomi Dvo . . . Latinitato donati, 
Basil, Mnxxxv., Liv. xvi cap, oxx, 

o. 940. — ** These (islands called al-Ramln) 
abound in ffold mines, and are near the 
country of Kanaflr, famous for its camphor. 

. i. 838, The same work at 

111 , 49, refers back to this passage as “the 
country of UaiMrah** Probably Mas’Ctdl 
wrote correctly jF(m§<lrah* 

1298.—“ In this kingdom of Paimtr mrows 
the best camphor in the world, called Cam- 
fera PanswriJ* — Marco Polo, bfe. ui. oh xi, 

1506. — . . e de Ii (Tenassenm) vion 
pevere, canella . camfora da ttiaTizar e 
de queUa non se manza , , ”(/«. both 
camphor to eat and not to eat, or Sumatra 
and China camphor) •■•^Ijeonardo Oa* Massei* 

c, 1590 — “The Camphor tree is a largo 
tree growing in the ghauts of Hmdostan 
and in China A hundred horsemen and 
upwards may rest in the shad© of a single 
tree. . Of the various kinds of oamphor 
the best is called Mxbdh% or QaipilW. . • . 
In some books camphor in its natural state 
IS called . . EhtinsinV’ — Aln^ Bhchmann 
©d, I 78-9 {^BhinuinX is more properly 
hhi7nsm>% and takes its name from the demi- 
god Bhimsen, second son of Pandu.] 

16^.— .“In this Shipp we have laden a 
small parooll of camphiro of Barottsc^ being 
in all 60 catie»** — Batavian Better, pubd m 
(Jocks*s IHanf, ix. 348 

1726 — “The Persians name the Camphor of 
Baros, and also of Borneo to this day Kafar 
Omifwn, as it also appears in the printed 
text of Avicenna . . and BeUunmsns notes 
that in some MSS. of the author is found 
Kaftir Fansuxi , . iv, 67. 

1786,— “Tho Oamphor OVeo has beon re- 
cently discovered m tins part of the Sircar's 


country. Wo havo sent two bottles of the 
essential oil made from it for your use.”— 
Letter of Tippoo, Ki't kpuf) id, p. 231 

1875— • 

“ Camphor, Bhmisaini (barns), valua- 
tion . ... lib 80 rs. 

Refinod cako , , 1 cwt 65 rs ** 
Tah/e ojt Ottitfttms Duties on ImpohU into 
Br India up fo 1875 

The first of those is the fine Sumatran 
camphor ; the second at of the price is 
China camphor, 

CAMPOO, s. H. Jcamplf^ cori\ of 
the ‘Eugliali ^ camp,^ or more properly 
of tlie ^vampol It. is used for 

‘a camiV but formerly was sjkm'i ileal ly 
applied to the ]»artially tlisei]iiliue(l 
biigadCvS under European eonunanderft 
in the Maliiatia servun* 

[1525 — Mr Whitoway nutc^s that Ciistan- 
heda (bk v\ eh. ci p, 217) and Hiimm 
(m, 10, 3) speak of a ward of Malacca ns 
CfunpxL (ill tin : and de Eretha (1613) calls 
it Campon China ^ which may supply a 
link between CampOO ami luonpnnq, (Ho© 
COMPOUND). 

1803 — “ Begum Humroo's Caxnpoo bos 
come up the ghauts, and I am itfiaid . . . 
joined Bcindiah yostenlay. Two <)eserters 
. . . declared that l\>hImau*H CampOO was 
following it."-— li, 261, 

1883.—“. . , its unhapny plaum were 
swept over^ this way and that, by the 
cavalry of rival Mahratta |H>wors, Megul and 
Kohilla horsemen, or olmpos and pnltum 
(battalions) under EurojKMin adventurers* 
. - — Quarteriy Henno^ April, p, 294. 

OANAEA, Ti.p. Properly Kamtmla, 
This name hivH long been given to that 
part of the West eouHt winch lies below 
the Ghauta, from Mt. Dely mirtliward 
to the (loa territory ; and now the 
two British distrietH cotiHl.ituted out 
of that tract, viz. N. and H, (’unara. 
This appropriatnm of the name» how- 
ever, appetirs to be of European firlgin. 
The nam^ probably meaning * black 
country ’ mravid. htr^ * Idack,* nMu. 
‘ country 7, from the black cotton mm 
prevailing there, was pro)>t*rly synony- 
mous with KarriiUaka (sec 0ABNATIO), 
and apparently a corruption of that 
word. Our <|uotations show that 
throughout the sixteenth century the 
term was ayiplied to the coutitry above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Harsixtga or yyayanagar 
(see BIBNA0AB). Gradually, and pro- 
bably owing to local application at 
Goa, where the natives seem to have 
been from the first known to the 
Portxigueae as CanarijB^ a tertn which 
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in the old Portugese works means 
the Konkani people and language of 
Goa, the name Became appropriated ! 
to the low country on the coast 
between Goa and Malabar, which was 
subject to the kingdom in question, 
much in the same way that the name 
Carnatic came at a later date to be 
misapplied on the other side of the 
Peninsula 

The Kanara or Canarese language 
IS spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (see 
Caldwell, Introd p 33) It is only one 
of several languages spoken in the 
British districts ot Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz near 
Kundapur I'^alu is the chief language 
in the Southern District Kanadam 
occurs m the great Tanjore inscription 
of the 11th century 

1516 — “Beyond this river commences the 
Kingdom of Naraxnga, which contains five 
very large provinces, each with a language 
of its own The first, which stretches along 
the coast to Malabar, is Tuhnate (a e 
nddu, or the modern district of S. Canara) , 
another lies in the interior . . , another 

has the name of Telinga, which confines with 
the Kingdom of Orisa, another is Canan, 
in which IS the great city of Bisnaga ; and 
then tho Kin|fdom of Charamendel, the lan- 
guage of which IS Tamul ” — Barhosa, This 
passage is exceedingly corrupt, and the 
version (necessarily imperfect) is made up 
from three — viz Stanleys English, from a 
Sp MS , Hak. Soo. p. 79 , the Portuguese 
of the Lisbon Academy, p. 291 , and 
Bamusio*s Italian (i. f* 299v) 

c 1536. — “The last Kingdom of the First 
India IS called the Province Oanarm ; it is 
bordered on one side by the Kingdom of 
Goa and by Anjadiva, and on the other 
side by Middle India or Malabar In the 
intenor is the King of Narsinga, who is 
chief of this county. The speech of those 
of Canaxim is different from that of the 
Kingdom of Decan and of Goa.” — Portu- 
guese Summary of Basiem in 

liamuno, i f. 839. 

1662. — “The third province is called Ca- 
nard, also in the interior. . . — Castanheda, 

ii. 60. 

And as applied to the language ; — 

“Tho language of the Gentoos is Ca- 
nard.” — Ih'id, 7o. 

1652 — “The whole coast that we speak 
of back to the Ghaut {Gate) mountain range 

. , they call Cbncan, and the people pro- 
perly Oonoanese Wonqumija). though our 

O le call them Canareae . . . 

as* from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of the Decan all that strip is called 
Conoan, so from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canard, always excepting that 


stretch of 46 leagues of which we have 
spoken [north of Mount Bely] which belongs 
to the same Canard, the strip which stretches 
to Capo Oomonn is called Malabar.” — Barros, 
Dec I liv IX cap, 1. 

1662 — “ The Kingdom of Canard, 

which extends fiom the river called Gate, 
north of Chaul, to Cap© Oomonn (so far as 
concerns tho intenor region east of the 
Ghats) , , and which in the east marches 
with the kingdom of Onaa , and the Gentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canard were 
those from whom sprang the present Kings 
of Bisnaga.” — Ihid^ Dec II liv v cap. 2 
1572 — 

“ Aqui se enxerga do mar undoso 
Hum monte alto, que corre longamente 
Servindo ao Malabar de forte muro, 

Com que do Canard vive seguro ” 

Gamdtea, vii 21 

Englished by Burton 

“ Here seen yonside where wavy waters 
play 

a range of mountains skirts the murmur- 
ing main 

serving the Malabar for mighty mure, 
who thus from him of Canard dwells 
secure ” 

1698 — “The land itselfe is called Decan, 
and also Canara.” — Lwischoten, 49, [Hak. 
Soo 1 169] 

1614, — “Its proper name is CJianmtTuicay 
which from corruption to corruption has 
come to be called Canara ” — Qouto, Dec 
VI. liv. v cap 6 

In tke following quotations the term 
IS applied, either inclusively or exclu- 
sively, to the territory which we now 
call Canara — 

1616 — “ Canara. Thence to the King- 
dome of the Cannarins, which is but a 
little one, and 6 dayes 3 ourney from 
Damans They are tall of stature, idle, 

! for the most part, and therefore the greater 
theeves ” — De Monfart, p. 23 

1623 — “Having found a good oppor- 
tunity, such as 1 desired, of getting out 
of Goa, and penetrating further into India, 

1 that IS more to the south, to Canara ” 
P della Valle, ii. 601 , [Hak Soc ii. 168]. 

I 1672 — “The strip of land Canara, the 
inhabitants of which are called Canarins, 
IS fruitful in noe and other food-stuffs ” — 
Baldaeus, 98. There is a good map m this 
work, which shows ‘ Canara * in the modem 
acceptation. 

1672 — * ^Description qf Canara <md Jornmey 
; to Goa — This kingdom is one of the fin^ 

I m India, all plain country near tiie 
i and even among the mountwns aH 
j — P Vxnccmo Mama, 420. Here 
I seems used m the modem 
t same writer applies Cemara to 
Kingdom of Bisnagar ^ ^ ^ 

1678.—* * At MMa the Brotec^^ *^ora 
came on boafd 

1726.— (under 
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which Onor, Batticala, and Garcopa aie 
dependent) comprises all the western lands 
lying between Walkan {Konkcm ?) and 
Malabar, two great coast countries ” — 
VaJenti^n, v 2 

1727 — “The country of Canara is gener- 
ally governed by a Lady, who keeps her 
Court at a Town called Jiaydom, two Days 
journey from the Sea ” — Ramilfoii, i 280 

CANABIlSr, n p Tins name is ap- 
X>lied in some of tlie quotations tinder 
Canara to the people of the district 
now so called by us But the Portu- 
guese applied it to the people 

of Goa and their language liius a 
Konhani grammar, originally prepared 
about 1600 hy the Jesuit, Thomas 
Estevao (Stephens, an Englisliman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, hears the title 
Arte da Ltngoa Oanarin (See A 
B(urnell) in Ind Antiq ii, 98) 

[1823. — “Ganareen, an appellation given 
to the Oroole Portuguese of Goa and thoir 
other Indian settlements ” — OireUf Nana- 
191.] 

OANAUT, CONAUT, CON- 
NAUGHT, s H. from Ar Undf, the 
side wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See STOBAPTODAO 

[1616 — “ High oannattes of a coarse 
stuff made like arras ." — /Szr T* Diary. 
Hak. Soc. n. 825 ] 

,, ** The King’s Tents are rad, reared 

on poles very high, and placed in tho midst 
of the Camp, covering a large Compasse, 
cnoircled with Canats (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canos at every breadth) 
standing upnght about nine foot high, 
guarded round every night with Souldiera," 
— Terry ^ in Purchas, ii. 1481, 

o 1060, — “And (what is hard enough to 
believe in I^oetan, where the Grandees 
especially are so jealous . . .) 1 was so 
near to the wife of this Fnnoe (Dara), that 
the cords of the Kanatea • . . which en- 
closed them (for they had not so much as 
a poor tent), were fastened to the wheels 
of my ohanot." — Bemi&r. B. T. 29, [ed. 
ComtodtU^ 89], 

1792. — “They passed close to Tippoo’a 
tents, the oanaut (misprinted oanaiu) was 
standing, but the green tent had been 
removed *” — T Munro^ in Xv^s, iii. 78. 

1793. — “The oanaut of canvas . * . was 

T ainted of a beautiful sea-green colour.” — 
hronif 230. 

[c. 1798 -—“On passing a skreen of Indian 
oonnaughts, wo proceeded to the front 
of tho Tusboah Khanah .” — Aeiatic JHes,, iv* 
444] 

1817 — “A specioR of ailk of which they 
make tents and kanauts n. 201 

1826,— Hebor writes oonnaut. — Ong. od. 
li. 267. 


[1838 — “Tho khenauts (tho .space be- 
tween the outer covering and tho lining 
of our tents) ” — Miss Edait Up the Countt y 
11. 63 ] 


C AND AH AB, u p Kandahar 
The application of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) the well-kiu>wu city 
of Western Afghanistan, winch is the 
object of so much pol itical iutcr<*st But 
by the Ar geographers ot the 9t.h to lltli 
centuries the name is a])]»licd t,o (h) 
the country about Peshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Gatid- 
Jufra, and the Otmthnitm of St.raho 
Borne think the name ua.s transferred 
to (a) in conse<ineuc'e of a inigiation 
of the peo]>le of Gandhiira carrying 
with them the hegging-pot* of BudUha, 
believed hy Bir il K4iwlin.son to he 
identical u ith a large .sjici imI \ tsssel of 
stone preserved in a mo.Mtpie ot (^inda- 
liar Ot.hers tlnnk that. (Jaiuhihar 
may r(q>reHent. A lexamfropolin in Ara- 
chosia We iiud a third a] > plication of 
the name (c) ni Ihu Bat.nta, as well 
as in earlier and later wiitens, to a 
former port on the east, shore of the 
Gulf of (^and)ay, Ghandhar in the 
Broach District. 


a. --1562 - “Those who go from Persia, 
from tho kingdom of Ilomcam (Khorasan), 
from Bohdra, and all tho Wostorn Ilegums, 
travel to tho city which tho natives cor- 
ruptly t^all Oanaar, instead of Hoivndar, 
tho name hy which tho Porsiaim call 
Aloxandor. • . IV. vi. 1, 

1664. — “All those groat proistrations givo 
U8^ causo to apprehend that, instead of 
going to JKocfiemiref wo ho not loci to be- 
siogo that immrtant city of Kandahar, 
which is tho Frontier to Persia, Indostan, 
and Usbeok, and the Capital of an excellent 
Country.”— /fmti'er, K. T,, p. 113, [ed, 
Comiabte^ 352], 

1871,— 

“ From Araohosta, from Oandaor 

And Margiana to the Hyroanian chffa 

Of Oauoaflus. * , 

ParadUe Begained^ iii. 316 

1).— HO. 1080. — “ . * . thence t<j the river 
OhandriCha (Ohin^b) 12 (parasangs) \ thenee 
to Jailam on the Wost of the iMyat (or 
Hydaepes) 18 ; thence to Waihind, oa^ml 
of Kandahir , , , 20 ; thence to Pamhawar 
14, , in Mlliot, i. 63 (eor- 

reoted). 

0 .— o. 1848,— “From Kinbftya (Cambay) 
we went to the town of Kdwi opp. 

Cambay), on an eetuary where the tide 
rises and falls . * . thenee to KtmdahEr, 
a oonsiderable city belonging to the Infidels, 
and situated on an estuary from the sea.” 
— Ihn BatiUa^ iv* 57*8. 
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1516 — “ Further on there anothei 
plxce, in the mouth of a sm-ill river, vhich 
IS called Guendari And it is a very- 

good to-wn, a seaport " — Bm hosa^ 64 

1814 — ‘‘Candhar, eighteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of a river , and a place of considerable trade , 
being a great thoroughfare from the sea 
co-ist to the Gaut mountains ’ — Forbes^ O) 
Mem 1 206 , [2nd ed i 116] 

CANDAREEN, s In Malay, to 
which language the woid appaiently 
belongs, handurl A term formerly 
applied to the hundiedth of the Chinese 
ounce oi weight, commonly called by 
the M day name talnl (see TAEL) 
Fryer (1673) gives the Chinese weights 
thus — 

1 Oattee is nearest 16 Taics 
1 Te67h (Taie is 10 Mass 
1 Mass in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Quandreen is 10 Ga'Jh 
733 Cash make 1 Royal 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash 

1554 — ‘*Tn Malacca tho weight used for 
gold, musk, &c , tho cate, contains 20 tcMls, 
each t lel 16 mazes, each maz 20 cum- 
duryns , also 1 paual 4 mazes, each maz 
4 cswongs each oupong 5 cnmdiiryiis ” — 
A Nu7ies, 39 

1616 — ‘*We bought 6 great© square 
postos of the Kinges master carpenter , 
cost 2 mas 6 condrins per peece ” — Cods, 

1 1 

(1) CANDY, n p A town in the hill 
country of Ceylon, which became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
about 1592 Chitty says the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
place Mah(Z nuvera, ‘ great city * The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misapprehension by the Portuguese, 
which may be illustrated by the quotar- 
tion fiom Yalentijn 

c 1630 — And passing into the heart of 
the Island, there came -to the Kingdom of 
Oandia, a certain Pnar Pasooal with two 
companions, who were well received by the 
King of the country Javira Bandar m 
so much that he gave them a great piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
church, and houses for them to dwell in ” — 
Oouto, I)ec VI liv IV cap 7 

1662 — and at three or four places, 
like the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
finds entrance within this circuit (of moun- 
tains) which forms a Kingdom called Cande ” 
— Barros, Deo III Lav n cap 1 

1646 — ‘‘Now then as soon as the Emperor 
was come to his Castle in Candi he ^ve 
order that the 600 captive Hollaaiaere 
should be d throuc*hout Jus coun- 


try among the peasants, and in the City ’’ 
— J J katwi A 15 J aki ige Kripgi> Bienst, 97 

1681 — ‘‘The Fust is the Cit> of Gahidy, so 
geneially called by the Qh Hitians, probably 
from Conde, which in the Qhuigulays Lan- 
guage signifies Hills, for among them it is 
situated, but by the Inhahi^nts called 
H'liigodagul nemf, as much as to saj- ‘The 
City of the Chingiday people,* and Maunevi , 
signifying the ‘Chief or Koj/al City ’* — R 
Knox, p 5 

1726 — “ Candi, otherwise Cwnd\a, or 
named in Cingalees Coiide Ouda, % e the 
high moun-tain country '* — Valentij7h {Ceylon), 


(2) CANDY, s A weight used in S 
India, which may be stated roughly at 
about 500 lbs , but varying much in dif- 
ferent paits It corresponds broadly 
with the Arabian Bahar (q v ), and was 
generally ecxuivalent to 20 Maunds, 
varying therefore with the maund 
The word is Mahr and Tel Ichand^, 
written in Tam and Mai kand/i, or 
Mai kanU, [and comes from the Skt 
khand, ‘ to divide ' A Candy of land 
IS supposed to be as much as will pro- 
duce a candy of grain, appro\imately 
76 acres] The Portuguese write the 
word ca7id%l 

1663 — “A candil which amounts to 522 
pounds'* {airateis) — Garcia, f 55 

1598 — “One candiel (v 1 ccoidi%l) is little 
more or less than 14 bushels, where-with 
thw measure Kice, Come, and all graine ’ 
— £%ouc7ioten, 69 , [Hak Soc i 246] 

1618 — “The Candee at this place (Bate- 
cala) containeth neere 500 pounds ’ — W 
More, in Bar Jujus, i 667 

1710 — “ They advised that they have 
supplied Habib Khan with ten candy of 
country gunpowder '* — In Wheeler, ii 136 
c 1760 — Grose gives the Bombay candy as 
20 maunds of 28 lbs eaoh=560 lbs , the 
Surat ditto as 20 maunds of 37^ lbs =746-| 
lbs , the Anjengo ditto 5b0 lbs , the Carwar 
ditto 675 lbs , the Coromandel ditto at 600 
lbs &c 

(3) CANDY (SUGAR-) This name 
of crystallized sugar, though it came no 
doubt to Europe rrom the P -Ar kwnA 
(P also shahar kemdj Sp azyuem caride^ 
It candi ajaS. zucchero candtto , Fr sucre 
candi) IS of Indian origin There 14 a 
Skt root khand, ‘to break,' whence 
khanda, ‘ broken,’ also applied apl 
various compounds to granulated 
candied sugar But there la ai^ ®Ktn. 
kar-Jca/nda,lQalar^k(md^ MaL 

heunM, and haUccmtfU, which have 
been the chrect source oi the P. nnd 
4jx adontaon of the vrend, ^nd perhaps 
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Its ori^nal, from a Dravidian word— 
‘lump/ [Tlie Dravidian terms mean 
‘ stone-piece ’] 

A German writer, long within last 
century (as we learn from Mahn, quoted 
in Diez’s Lexicon), appears to derive 
candy from Candia, “ because most of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
ported was brought from that island” 
— a fact probably invented for the 
nonce But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829) 
characterised the book of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction dismiised as a Book of Travels ” 
(see Introduct%on to Marco PoZo, 2nd 
ed pp 1 12-113), 

c 1343 — “A centinajo si vendo gien- 
giovo, cannella, lacca, nioenso, indaco . 
verzino scorzuto, zucchero . zucchero 
candi . . porcellano • . costo . ” — 

Pegolotti^ p 134. 

1461 — “ . Un arapoletto di balsamo 

Tenaca hossolotti 16 Zncchon Moccan (?) 
panm 42 Zuccheri canditi, scattolo 6 

. Xwt of Pt esents Jrom SuHan of Egypt 

to iht Doge (See under BENJAMIN ) 

c 1696 — “ White sugar candy (kandX 
setfed) . . 6Je dams per set ” — Ain, i. 63. 

1627. — Candle, or Stone Sugar ** 
— Mvnehew, 2nd ed. s v 

1727 — “The Trade they have to China la 
divided between them and iSurat . . . the 
Gross of thoir own Cargo, which consists 
in Sugar, Sugar-candy, AUom, and some 
Drugs , . , are all for the Siiiod Market.”— 
A, Mwmlton, u 371. 

GAiNGUE, s, A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, used in 
China as a punishment, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells Williams says, as a kind of 
censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weighs up to 30 Ihs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest on 
the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night (Giles^ [and 
see Gray, Ckma, i. 66 segg.]). 

The (Jangue was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
m the 6th century, and is first 
mentioned under a.d. 481, Tn the 
Kwang-yun (a (Hnn. Diet publi,shed 
A.D 1000) it is called hanggiai 
(modern mandann Mang-hiai), Le 
‘Neek-fetter/ Prom this old form 
probably tins Anamites have derived 
their word for it, go7ig, and the 


Cantonese Jdang-lca, ‘ to wear the 
Gangue,^ a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new ort.liography. 
It IS probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and associated it with their ow n 
canga, * an ox-yoke,^ or ‘ porter’s yoke for 
carrying Imrciens ’ [This view is re- 
jected by the NJC IK on the authority 
of Prof.' Legge, and the word is re- 
garded fis derived from the Port, form 
given above In reply to an enrnury, 
Prof Giles wiutes . “ f am entirely of 
opinion that the wf»rd is from the 
Port., and not from any Chinese 
term ”] The thing is alluded to by 
F. M Pinto ami other early writers 
on China, who do not- givt* it a name. 
Something of this kind was in use 
in countries of Wc‘stern Asia, called 
in P dofilutka {hrbgnmn) And this 
word is applied to the Chniese mnguc 
in one of our ifiiotations Donhilka, 
however, is evplamed in flu* lexicon 
Burhttn-i-KdH as ‘a picci* of timber 
with two branc}i(*s placet! on^ the neck 
of a criminal ’ (Quntrcmhr, in Not et 
Extr. XIV 172, 173), 

1420, — . . made tho ambaMHjwlorseemo 
forward sido by side with eortiwn prisoners 
, . Homo of thoKo had a ttm/oUtt on thoir 

nocks.” — Sho/t A/wwew (o (Ihfna, m 

CatJmy, p. cciv. 

[1526.— CaRtanhodn(lik. VI. <‘h. 71, p. 154) 
spoaks of womou who had ctano ftotn Portugal 
m tho ships without loavo, bomg tied up m 
a caga and whipped,! 

c. 1640. — “ . . , Ortiorod us i44 bo put in a 
horrid prison with fottors on our foot, man- 
ados on our hands, and mi torn on our nocks, 
. . AT, P^nto, (oHg.) oh. Uxxiv. 

1685.—“ Also thoy doo lay on thorn a oor- 
tain© covering of timber, wherein remaineth 
no more space of hidlownosso than their 
liodios doth make s thus thoy are vsed that 
are condemned tt> doiith/’ Mfntiom (tr, by 
Parke, 1699), Hak. Sec. i. 117-118. 

1696,—“ He was imprisoned, ooxigaed, 
tormented, but making fnonds with hi* 
Money . . . was cloarod, and made Under- 
Customer. « , at Ckxjhin 

China, in Dalrywpie, Or, Jttrp, i. 81. 

[1706. — “All the people were under con- 
finement in separate houses and also in oon- 
gaas” — Eedgffs, Diary, Hak, Hoc. li. oocxi.] 
,, “1 desir’d several Times* to wait 

upon the Governour ; but could not, he was 
so taken up with over-hailing the Goods, that 
came from Pa/o Comkrrt, and weighing the 
Money, which was found to amount to *Ai,800 
Tale, At last upon the 28th, I was obliged 
to appear as a Criminal in Ckmgiui, before 
the Governour and his Grnim Council, 
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attended with all the Slaves in the Congas.*’ 
— Letter from M 7 James Gony7ighmn,f sur- 
vivor of the Pulo Oondore massacre, m 
LocLyer, p 93 Lockyer adds “I under- 
stood the Congas to be Thumbolts ” (p. 95) 

1727 — “With his neck in the congoes 
which are a pair of Stocks made of bamboos ” 
— A 11 175 

1779 — “ Aussitdt on les mit tons trois en 
prison, des chaines aux pieds, une cangue 
au cou ” — Lett7 es Ed^f xxv 427 

1797- — ‘ ‘ The punishment of the c/ta, usually 
called by JEuropeans the caugue, is generally 
inflicted for petty crimes ” — StauTUon, Em- 
bas^f &c , II 492 

1878 — “ . . f rapper sur lea 3 ouesa I’aide 

d’une petite lame de cuir , c’est, ]e orois, la 
seule correction inflig^e aux femmes, car je 
n’en ai jamais vu^aucune porter la cangue.” 
— I/So7i Bomsetj A Travers la Chine, 124. 

OANHAMBIKA, OONIMERB, 
[COONIMODB], n p Kanyvmedu [or 
Kunvmeduy Tam tern, ‘humped/ medu^ 

‘ mound ' ] , a place 011 the Coromandel 
coast, which was formerly the site of 
Buropean factories (1682-1 698) between 
Pondicherry and Madras, about 13 m. 
N of the former 

1601. — In Amerigo Vespucci’s letter from 
C Verde to Ix)renzo de* Medici, giving an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries m 
India, ho mentions on the coast, before 
Mai/epui, “Commal.” — In BakUlh-Bom, 
Introcl. to Zl Mihone, p. liii. 

1561. — “On this coast there is a place 
called Canhameira, where there are so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man 
wants to buy 500 deer-skins, within eight 
days the blacks of the place will give him 
delivery, catching them in snares, and giving 
two or three skins for a fa.nam ” — Correa, 11 . 
772 

1680. — “It IS resolved to apply to the 
Soobidar of Sevagee’s Country of Ohengy for 
a Oowle to settle factories at Oooraboor (?) 
and Coouemerro, and also at Porto l^ovo, ix 
desired ” — Bt Geo* Oonms,, 7th Jan., in 
ZToies and EseU,, No, 111 . p. 44. 

[1689. — “We therefore conclude it more 
sate and expedient that the Chief of Couimere 
. . do go and visit Rama Raja.” — In Wheeler, 
Early Bee , p 97 ] 

1727 — “Ooimymere or Coujemeez' is the 
next Place, where the Enyhsh had a Factory 
many Years, but, on their purchasing Fort 
St. Bavtd, it was broken up . . At present 

its name is hardly seen in the Map of Trade.” 
— A, EaimUon, 1 867. 

1753,— “De Pondiohen, h, Madras, lacdte 
court en g^n^ral nord-nord-est queZq[ues 
degree est. Le premier endroit de remarque 
est Cougi-medu, vulgairementdit Cou^^er, 
h quatre heues mannes plus que moins de 
Pondiohen.” — BAmille, p. 123, 


GANNANOBB, mp A port on 
the coast of northern Malabar, famous 
in the early Portuguese history, and 
which still IS the chief British military 
station on that coast, with a European 
regiment The name is KannUr or 
Kannanur, ‘ Krishna’s Town [The 
Madras Gloss gives Mai. Jeannu, ‘eye/ 
ur, ‘ village,’ ^ e ‘ beautiful village ’] 

c 1606 — “In Cananor il suo Re si h 
zentil, e qui nasce zz (^ e zenzarz, ‘ ginger *) , 
ma li zz pochi e non cusi bom come quelli 
de Colcut ” — Leonardo Qa* Masser, in ArcJvmo 
Stomco Ital , Append 

1510 — “ Canonor is a fine and large city, 
in which the King of Portugal has a very 
strong castle. . . This Canonor is a port 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.” — Vai thema, 123, 

1672 — 

“ Chamar^C o Samonm mais gente nova 

<M- -M- ■» « «■ 

Far^ que todo o Nayre em fim s© mova 

Que entre Calecut jaz, e Cananor.” 

Camdes, x. 14. 

By Burton 

“ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies , 
***** 

lo 1 at his bidding every Nayr-man hies, 

that dwells ’twixt Calecut and Cananor.” 

[1611— “The old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Caixmor goeth aboard in this boat ” — 
Bwmers, Letters, i. 95 ] 

CANONGO, s P hanUn-go, le 
‘ Law-utterer ’ (the first part being 
Arab from Gr xav^v) In upper 
India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a taJi^l, or other revenue 
subdivision, who receives the reports 
of the fatwdris, or village registrars. 

1758 — “Add to this that the King’s 
Oonnegoes were maintained at our expense, 
as well as the Gomastahs and other servants 
belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
w© sent for .” — Letter to Gevrt, Dec 31, in 
Lang, 167. 

1766. — “I have to struggle with ©very 
difficulty that can be thrown in my way by 
ministers, mutseddves, congoes (!), &c , and 
their dependents ” — Letter from E* Byhes, 
in CarracdoWs JL^e of Ohve, 1 . 542 

OAMTTEROY, s. A gold coin 
formerly used m the S E part of 
Madras territory It was wozrth 3 
Properly Kanthvram hmt (or pago#a) 
from Kanthvravd Bdyd, ‘the 
voiced,’ [Skt, ha/ntha, ‘ throalj/ 
‘noise’], who ruled m Myj^c^e 
1638 to 1659 (G P. Mro'im, 

Mymre, 1 . ^ 3 j. Bee Mmratme, 

p. wh€®e ifee of the 
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territory taken from Tippoo in 1792 
are stated in Canteray pagodas 

1790 — “The full collections amounted to 
five Crores and mnety-two lacks of Oanteroy 
pagodas of 3 Rupees each.” — iJah yuuUe. O) 
Rep.i 237. 

1800 — “Accounts are commonly kept m 
Canter’raia Palams, and in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of these, by the Musul- 
inans called c?nt crania [see OHUCKRtTM], and 
by the English Canteroy Pagodas . . ” — 
Iiiu/uman*8 Mi/sotr^ i, 129. 

CAITTON, lip. The great .seaport 
of Southern China, the cliief eity of 
the Province ot Kwang-tnng, wheiu*e 
we take the name, through the Portu- 
guese, whose older writers call it 
Gantao The name of the 

city IS Kwaiuj-clmu-fii Tlie Chm 
name Kwang-Umg ( « ‘ Bi oad Kast ' ) is 
an ellipsis for “ cax>ital of tlu‘ E Divi- 
sion of the Province L%an<f-Kwamj (or 
‘Two Bioad Bcalnih’)” — (Jjp, Monle) 

1516 — “ So as this wont on Fernao Pores 
arrived from Pacom with his cargo (of 
Iiepper), and having furniahod himself with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1616 . . they wore 7 sail altogether, and 

they made their voyage with the aid of good 
pilots whom they had taken, and wont with- 
out harming anybody touching at certain 
ports, moat of which wore subject to the 
King of China, who called himself the Hon 
of God and Ijord of the World. FernSo 
Peres arrived at the islands of CJhina, and 
when he was seen there came an nnnod 
squadron of 12 junks, which m the soason of 
navigation always cruiacd about, guarding 
the sea, to prevent the numeraus pimtes 
from attacking the ships Fernilo Peres 
knew about this from the pilots, ami as it 
was late, and ho could not <louble a certain 
island tnere, ho anchored, sending word 
his captains to have their guns ready f<*r 
defence if the Chins desired to fight Next 
day he made sail tc}wardM the island of 
Vemaga, which is 18 leagues from the oity 
of Caxit&o. It is on that island that all the 
traders buy and sell, without Uoenco from 
the rulers of the city. . , And 8 leagues 
from that island of Veninga is another 
island, where is posted the Admiral or 
Captam-Maj*or of the Sea, who immediately 
on the arrival of strangers at the island of 
Vemaga reports to the rulers of Caat&o, 
who they are, and what goods they bring or 
wish to buy ; that the rulers may send oraors 
what course to take ” — Cc/rca, ii. 524. 

c. 1535 — “ . . quest© cose . . vanno 

alia Churn con h lor giunchi, e a Oamtpzi, 
cho h Chtth grande. . . — ASbrnwidrio da* 
Hegn/f /iamvatOf i, f. 387. 

1686. — “The Chinos do vs© in their pro- 
nunciation to torme their cities with lihis 
sylable. Fu, that is os much as to say, oitie, 
as Taybm fu, Canton fu, and their townea 


! with this syllable, t^hou ” — Mentfoza, Parke’s 
old E. T (1588) Hak Hoe i 24 

1727 — ** Canton or (^^uujitKnr/ (as the 
Chinese express it) is the next mdritimo 
Province ” — ^l. ii 217. 

CANTONMENT, s (t>ion Uan- 
foonmmt^ with accejit on ]>omiIl- ) This 
English word has heron lo ahnost a])- 
projirmted as Anglo-Tinhan, honig so 
cnnst^iutly used m India, and so little 
used elsewhm’o It* is a]>plu‘d to 
inilitaiy stations in India, hinlt, usually 
on a plan which is origiihilly that of a 
standing cani]> or ‘tMutonim^ut..’ 

1783 —“1 know m*t the full ineumng of 
the word cantonment, and u camp this 
singular place cannot well be tiunied ; it 
more resembles a large town, very iinmy 
miles 111 circumfereiict*. 'I’he ofilcois’ 
Iningalos on the banks of the Tuppeo are 
largo anti etnivonnsiit,” &c. - /'b/Afs, better 
in AftJtK describing the ** Bengal <^aii- 
tonments iioai Hurat.” n. 239 

1825. -^“The fatd, In >w ever, is cert^un . . . 
the cantonments at but*kimw. nay (blcutta 
itself, are abtamnably sitimtctt I have 
hoard the same of ^f^uiraH , ami now the 
latoly-settloti cantonment t»f Nussoenibad 
appears to be as objectionable us any of 
them,”— ‘//r/wT, ed. IHU, n. 7. 

1818*— “Her ladyship, our old ac<|uamt 
ance, is as much nt homo at Matlni^ as at 
Brusaols in the cantonment as muler the 
tents ” VnnUtf /*bo, n. ch. H. 

OAPASS, s. The jilHut mid 

cotton- Wool. H. from Hkt. 

hetrpazn^ whiidi seems as if it* must be 
the origin of /cdpirac-of, though the 
latter is ajipHed to Hhx. 

1763.—“, , . They cannot any wuy oun- 
coiv© the inuHters of 17JJ8 U> bo a fit standard 
f<7r judging by them of the cloth sent us this 
year, a« the oopaes or tamritry cotton has 
not been for thoii© two years iHist under nine 
or ten rupooH, , . i^V* iFm. CVjn#., in 
Zofig, 40 * 

[1818. —“Uusserat et>ws arc very fond of 
the capaUMia, or cotton seed*”— Forces, Or. 
Mem, 5nd edTil. 85.] 

OAPEIi^ s. Malay 51. hm^l^ ‘a 
ship/ This wor<i haa been imjK>rted 
into Malay- hXpaL and Javannm*. fit 
^pears to f>e still in use on the W. 
Coast; see BomMy Oamtteer, xiii* (2) 
470.] 

1498.«“In the vocabulary of the lanipmge 
of Calicut given in the Jfioteira de V, deQomd 
we have — 

“ JVaoc/ oapeU.”*-p. 118. 

1510,— “Some others whloh are made like 
ours, that i» in the bottom, they call ^peL’^ 
164. 
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CAPBLAN, np Thib i& a name 
was given h^ se\ezal 16tli- 
century tiavelleis to the mountains in 
Bnima liom which the iiihies pui- 
chased at Pegu weie said to come, 
the idea of then distance, &c , heing 
\ei;> vague It is not m oui jiowei to 
say what name was intended [It was 
peihajis Kyat-pyen'} The leal position 
of the ‘luby-nimes ’ is 60 oi 70 ni 
N E of Mandalay [See BalPs Tavpionoi^ 
u 99, 465 se^q ] 

150b — “ o qm I mio porto approsso 

lino loco chc SI chiama Acaplen, dove li se 
ti o^ L molti rubini, o spinadc, o /oio d ogm 
SOI to ’ — LeonCudodi Ca' il/avsc?, i> 28 

1510 — ‘ The sole inerchandibe of these 
l»cople is 3 o\vels, that is, lubies, which come 
fiom anothei city called Capellan, which is 
distant from this (Pogii) 30 days’ 30111 ney ” 
— V<nthnna^ 218 

1516 — “Further inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at five days 3 ourney to the 
south e ist, IS anothei city of Gentiles 
called Capelan, and all round are likewise 
fcmnd many and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the city and f ur of Ava, ana 
which lie better than those of Ava ’* — 
187 

c 1535 — “This ropon of Aiquam borders 
on the interior with the groat mountain 
called Capelangam, where aie many places 
inhabited by a not very civilised people 
Those carry musk and rubies to the great 
city of Ava, which is the capital of the 
King<ioni of Anj[uam *’ — /So7>immio de 

lieym, in Ra/KU*tiO, i 334i? 

c 1660 — “ A mountain 12 days 
3 ournoy or thereabouts, from iSei en, towards 
the North-east , the name whereof is 
Capelan In this mine are found great 
<iuantities of Bubies ^'---Tavern ter (E T ) 11 
143 , [ed lian, u 99] 

Phillip’s Mineralogy (according to Col 
Burnoy) mentions the locality of the ruby 
ns “the Capelan mountains, sixty miles 
from Pogue, a city in Ceylon f ” — {J A ? Soc 
Bengal^ 11 76) This writer is certainly very 
loose in hia geography, and Dana (ed 1860) 
is not much better “The beat ruby sap 
phires occur in the Capelan mountains, near 
Syrian, a city of Pegu ’’ — Mineralogy, p 222 

CAPUCAT, np Tlie name of a 
place ou the sea near Calicut, men- 
tioned by several old authors, but 
wdxich has now disappeared from the 
maps, and probably no longei exists 
The propel name is uncertain [It 
is the little port of KSppatt or Kappat- 
tangadi (Mai Mval^ ‘ guard, ^ 

‘ place, b in the Cooroombranaud Taluka 
of the Malabar District {Logans Man 
of Malabar^ 1 73) The Madras Glos$ 


calls it Caupaud Also see Gray, 
Py^ard^ 1 360 ] 

1498 — In the Rote it o it is called Capua 

1500 — “This being done the Captain-M 1301 
(Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with the fore- 
sail and mizen, and went to the port of 
Capocate which was attached to the same 
city of Calecnt, and was a haven where 
there was a great loading of vessels, and 
where manj- ships were moored that were 
all engaged in the tiade of Calicut ” — 
Correa, 1 207 

1510 — “ another place called Capo- 

gatto, which IS also sub 3 ect to the King of 
Calecnt This place has a very beautiful 
palace, built in the ancient style ” — Vai- 
thenm, 133 134 

1516 — “ Further on is another town, 

at which there is a small river, which is called 
Capucad, wheie there are many country- 
born Moors, and much shipping ” — Barbosa. 
152 

1562 — “And they seized a great number 
of grabs and vessels belonging to the people 
of Kabkad, and the new port, ftnd Calicut, 
and Funan [^ e Ponmiyl, these all being 
sub 3 ect to the Zamorin ’ — Tohfat-id-Myoa- 
Mdeen, tr by Roulandson, p 157 The 
want of editing in this last book is deplorable 

OARAOOA, OABAOOLLE, KAE- 
KOLLEN, &c 5 s Malay ho7 a-hora or 
ladra-km <x, which is [either a trans- 
ferred use of the Malay hma-lmra, oi 
Jm-liura, ‘ a tortoise,^ alluding, one 
would suppose, either to the shape or 
pace of tlie boat, but perhaps the 
tortoise was named from the hoat, 
or the two words are independent , 
or from the Ar kurhur^ pi kardkl't, ‘a 
large merchant vessel ^ Scott (s v 
Coracma), says *‘In the absence of 
proof to the c*ontrary, we may assume 
%oraAcora to he native Malayan ”] 
Dory (s v Carraca) says that the Ar 
kura-kura was, among the Arabs, a 
merchant vessel, sometimes of very 
eat size Orawfuid describes the 
alay kura-kura, as ‘a large kind of 
sailing vessel ^ , but the quotation 
from Jarric shows it to have been 
the Malay galley Marre {Kata-KaSa 
Malayau^ 87) says “ The Malay kora- 
kora IS a great row-boat , still in use 
in the Moluccas Many measure 100 
feet long and 10 wide Some have as 
many as 90 rowers ” 

c 1330 — “We embarked on the seoi at 
Ladhxkiya m a big Jciahura b©low|ptng ^ to 
Genoese people, the master of was 

called Martalamm ” — Ibn ih 254 

1349 — “I lK>ok the sea OiX,a sraall 
belonging to a Tutiiaia" fiv S27 
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1606. — The foremost of these galleys or 
Caraoollos recovered our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Tarnata.*’ — Middleton^ s 
Voyage, E 2 

,, , Nave consoens^, quam lmgu& 

patnfi, caracora nonoupant, Navigii genus 
est obl6gum, et angustum, tnremis instar, 
veils simul et remis impelhtur ” — Jatric, 
Thesawtm, i 192, 

[1613 — < ‘ Curra-curra. ’ ’ See quotation 
under OBANKAY] 

1627 — “They have Gallics after thoir 
manner, formed hke Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them karkollen.'’ 
— Piirchas, Pdgi'xmage, 606, 

1669 — “They (natives of Ceram, &c ) 
hawked these dry heads backwards and 
forwards in their korxekorres as a special 
rarity ” — Waltet SdiultzefyCs Ost-I)idmhe 
Re%se, tbc , p 41, 

1711 — “Les Philippines nomment cos 
batimens caracoas. 0*est vne ospbce do 
petite galhre h rames et h, voiles .” — Lettren 
Edif IV, 27. 

1774 — “A corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted with Qutriggors, having a high arched 
stem and stern, like the points of a half 
moon . The Dutch have fleets of them 
at Amboyna, which they employ as guarda- 
costos.” — Porre^f, Votjage to JV Guinea, 23. 
Porrest has a plate of a corocoro, p. 64. 

[1869 — “The boat was one of the kind 
-called kora-kora, quite open, very low, an<l 
about four tons burden It had out-nggors 
of bamboo, about five off each aide, wmeh 
aui)ported a bamboo platform extending the 
whole length of the vessel On the extreme 
outside of this sat the twenty rowers, while 
within was a convenient passage fore and 
aft. The middle of the boat was covered 
with a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers are stowed , the gunwale was not 
more than a foot above water, and from the 
great side and top weight, anti general 
olumsiness, those boats are dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrequently 
lost” — Wallace, Malay Arch,, od 3890, 

p. 266 ] 

CABAFFE, fl Dozy shows that 
this word, which in English wo use 
for a water-bottle, is of Arabic origin, 
and comes from the root gha/raf^ *to 
draw ’ (water), through the Sp. gwrrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under 0A3EUB0Y.) 

0 AK AMBOLA, s. The name given 
by various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fruit of 
the tree {N 0 Oxalideae) called by 
Linn from tins word, Averrhoa caram- 
hold Tins name was that used by 
the Portuguese De Orta tells ns that 
it w^iH the Malal)fir name The word 
karanbal is also given by Molosworth 
as the Mahratti name ; [another form 


is karwmhela^ which conies from the 
Skt harmara given below in the sense 
of ‘food-appetizer’] In Ujiper India 
the fruit IS called kamranga, kmnrakh, 
or kliaimak (Skt karmnta, kaimdra, 
karrtiaraka, knrmarmiga) * (See also 
BLIMBEE ) Why a cannon at billiards 
should he called by the French taram- 
bolage we do not know [If Mr Ball 
bo right, the fruit has a name, Gape- 
Gooseberry, 111 China which in India 
is used * lor the Tij)«irry — 'rhzngs 
Gimme, 3 rd ed, 263 ] 

c. 1530 — “ Another frmt IS the Kermerik, 
It IB fluted with hvo sides,” A:c — 

Babc), 325 

1563. — “ 0 Antonia, pln<*k me fioni that 
tree a Caraxnbola or two (for so th(*y call 
them in Malavar, ami we have adopted the 
Maiavar name, booanso that was t.ho first 
region where we got ac<iuaiiited with i!iem). 

“ ..4 . J Toro they are, 

“ /?. 'Ilicy are beautiful , a sort (»f sour- 
sweot, nt>t / ery acid. 

“(>, 'They are called m (’anarzn and 
Decnn ianauh, and in Malay halfmhtt . . , 
they make with sugar a very pleasant con- 
serve of those, , . , Antonia ^ bring hither 
a preserved caxambola.”— f/ffH la, ff, 46r, 
47 

1598.— “There is another fruiio eaUed 
Carambolas, which hath 8 (5 really) corners, 
a« biggo as a smal aplo, sower in eating, like 
vnripe plums, and most vsed to make (Jon- 
sertios {Note by PtUudanuA), l^'he frmte 
which the Malahars and Portmgiilos call 
OaramboXas, is in Decan called CamaiiXy 
intJanar, CamarLe and (MraMfi : in Malaio, 
BofmntM, and l»y the Persians ChamarodL” 
— Lin^sehiten, 96; [Hak. Sec ii. JJ3|. 

1672.— “The Caraxnbola * . . as large as 
a pear, all sculptured (os it were) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of which are not round 
but sharp, resembling the heads of those 
mm macos that wore anciently in use."* — P, 
Vineetizo Maria, 352. 

1878.-“. , . the oxalic B:ainrak.**-/» 
my Indian iim'dtii, 60. 

[1900.—“, . , thatmcjsteuriouH<>f fruits, the 
carainboXi^ called by the (hineso the yong- 
Vo, or foreign {>eaeh. though why this name 
should have boon seleetod is a mystery, for 
when out through, it looks Hke a star vdth 
five rays. By Europoans it is also known as 
the Gape gooneberryJ' — Hall, Tkimn Vhinme, 
8rd ed. p, 268. J 

OABAT, B. Arab Hrtdt, whush is 
taken from the Gr, a bean 

of the Kepareta or caroXi tree ((Jeratonia 
dliqua, L.). This like the Indian 
mt% (see BtlTTKE) was used oh a weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coin 

* Hir .1. Hooker observes Wist the Ikefc that there 
Is an add and a swaet-ftniltecl variety (bkkftbes) of 
this plant Indicates a very old ettltlvation. 
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ot account, if not actual To discuss 
the carat fully would be a task of 
cvtieine complexity, and would occupy 
se^eial pages 

Undei the name of s%li(i%La it was 
the 24th of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, winch was again of 
an ounce Hence this carat was = 
of an ounce In the passage from 
St Isidore (pioted below, the cerates 
IS distinct from the siViqiLa^ and = 
1 -J sfiUquae This we cannot explain, 
l)ut the s%hqua Graeca was the Kepdriov , 
and the s^bq^la as 3 V of a solidus is 
the paient of the carat in all its uses 
[See Pi of Gaidner, in Smith, D%Lt 
A'tif 3id ed 11 675] Thus we find 
the carat at Constantinople in the 14tli 
century = of the hyperpera or Greek 
he c(7it, wliicli was a debased repiesenta- 
ti\ e of the solidus , and at Alexandria 
12 V of the Aiabic dind7, which was a 
piuer lepieseiitatixe of the solidus 
And so, as the Homan uncia signified 
rV of any unit (compare ounce^ %nch\ 
so to a certain extent caoat came to 
signify -jV Dictionaries give Arab 
as “ 3 *¥ of an ounce” Of this 
we do not know the evidence The 
Enghsh Oytlopaetha (s y ) again states 
that “the carat was oiiginally the 
24th pait of the marc^ oi Yialf-pound, 
among the French, from whom the word 
came ” This sentence perhaps contains 
more than one error , but still both 
of these allegations exhibit the carat 
as -^th part Among our goldsmiths 
the term is still used to measure the 
pi oportionate quality of gold , pure 
gold lieing put at 24 carats^ gold with 
alloy at 22 carats^ with J alloy at 
18 ca/rats, &c And the word seems 
also (like Anna, qv) sometimes to 
have been used to express a propor- 
tionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage in 
Marco Polo, (pioted below 

The carat is also used as a weight 
fot diamonds As of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 3^ grains But 
these carats really run ISl-J- to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 3i grs nearly This we presume 
was aiiopted direct from some foreim 
system in which the <3arat was lir of the 
local ounce [See Ball, Tavermer, 11 
447] 

c AD 636 — “Sxliqua vogemixia quarta 
pars sohdi ost, ab arbons semm© vocsabulum 
tenons Cerates oboh media ©st «ihq*nS 
babens imam semis Hano seiam^ 

h 


obnitt vocat , Cerates autem G-raece, Latme 
siliqua cornufl interpretatur Obulus siliqms 
tribus appenditnr, habeas cey ates duos, calcos 
quatuor ” — Isidorz H'lspalensis Ope/ a (ed 
Pans, 1601), p 224 

1298 — “The Great Kaan sends hi& com- 
missioners to the Province to select four or 
five hundred of the most beautiful 

young women, according to the scale of 
beauty enjoined upon them The commis- 
sioners assemble all the girls of the 

province, in presence of appraisers appointed 
for the purpose These carefully survey the 
oints of each girl They will then set 

own 'lome as estimated at 16 carats, some 
at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, according to 
the sum of the beauties or defects of each 
And whatever standard the Great Kaan may 
have fixed for those that are to be brought 
to him, whether it be 20 carats or 21, the 
commissioners select the required number 
from those who have attained to that stan- 
dard ” — Mao CO Poloj 2nd ed i 350-351 
1673 — “A stone of one Carrack is worth 
10/ ” — F/yer, 214 

CARAVAN, s P Tcarwdn , a 
convoy of travelleis Tlie Ar kafila 
IS more generally used in India The 
word IS found in French as early as 
the 13th century {LTittr^) A quota- 
tion below shows that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled 
conveyance foi travellers (now for 
goods also) dates from the 17th century 
The abbreviation van in this sense 
seems to have acquired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
ansdogous hus is still looked on as 
slang 

c 1270 — “Meanwhile the convoy (la 
caravana) from Tortosa armed seven 

vessels in such wase that any one of them 
could take a galley if it ran alongside ” — 
Ghromcle of James of Ara^on^ tr by Foster, 
1 379 

1330 — “ De hac omtate recedens cum 
caravams et cum quadam societate, ivi 
versus Indiam Supenorem ” — - Fnar Odo9 %Cy 
in Qathay, &c , 11 App in 

1384 — “Rimonda ch© Tavemo, vedemcK 
venire una grandissima carovana di cammelh 
e di Saraoini, che recavano speziene delle 
parti d’ India — Frescdba1d%, 64 

c 1420 — “Is adolescens ab Dtoasco Sy- 
nae, ubi meroaturae ^rati^ ©rat, pereeptA 
pnus Arabum hnguA, in ooetu meroatorfimf 
— ^hi sexcenti ©rant — quam vulgo caroafsasEC 
dicunt — N Gontv, in Foggvas ‘V(xer%et' 

fade Fortimae 

1627, — “ A Caravan is a convey of 
for the safety of merchants that trauenln 
East Cktuntreys ” — Jd/mshetc,. 2na ©di is*v. 

1674., — “ Caravan or Kaipayaai^BV 
1 /am) a Oonvoy of Souldieafe 
of Mercfbiants that travels by 
lat© naedi a kmd of 
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"Waggon to carry passengers to and from 
London " — Gloasogmphiay &o , by J B 

GARAVANSEBAY, s P kar-^ 
wdnsarM , a Serai (c^ v ) for the recep- 
tion of Caravans (q v ) 

14:04: — “ And the next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence and going about 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an Inn, 
which they call Carabansaca (read -sara), 
?ind here were Chacatays looking after the 
JBmperor's horses — CUintjo, § xcviii Comp 
Marlliam, p 114. 

[1528 — ‘‘In the Persian language they call 
those houses carvancaras, which moiuis 
resting-place for caravans and strangers ” 
— Te^tretrOf ii p 11 ] 

1554 , — “ I’ay h. parlor souuont do co nom do 
Carbaohara • . lo ne peux le nonmier 
autremont on Francois, sinon vn Car- 
bachara et pour le s<jauoir donner h on- 
tondre, il fault supposer qu’il n’y a point 
d'hostollories es pays on domaine lo Turn, 
ne de lieux pour se logor, sinon dodons cellos 
maisons publiques appolMe Carbachara 

, »» — Obser cations par Belong f. r»9. 

1564 — “Hic divorti in divorsonuiu publi- 
cum, Caravasarai Tuicao vocant . . . vas- 
tum est aedihciuin ... in cujfus medio 
mtet area ponondis sarcinis et camoliH,**— 
Biisbfquiif Bpfst 1. (p. *35) 

1619 — “ , . a great bassar, enclosed and 

roofed in, where they sell stutts, cloths, Ac. 
with the House of the Mint, and the great 
caravanserai; which bears the name of Lafa 
Beig (because Lala Boig the Treasurer gives 
audienoesj and does his business there) and 
another little caravanserai^ called that of 
the GhiJac or people of Ghilan.” — /^ della 
Valle (from Ispahan), ii 8 , [oonip. Hak. 
Soo. 1 . 96j 

1627. — “At Ba7id /l//ywo ftmnd a neat 
Carravansraw or Inno . . , built by moiiH 
chanty, to give all civil! jiassongors n rest 
xng place gmhs^ to keopo them from the in- 
lury of theevea, beasts, weather, Ac ” — Jler- 
ieri, p 124. 

OABAVEL, s Tins often oconrH 
in the old Portuguese narratives. The 
word is alleged to be not Oriental, but 
Celtic, and connected in its origin 
with the old British eorack/ see She 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the 
indication of which we owe to Bluteau, 
av. The Portuguese carmel is de- 
scribed by the latter as a ‘ round 
vesseP (i.e, not long and sharp like 
a galley), with lateen sails, ordinarily 
of 200 tons burthen The character 
of swiftness attrilmted to the caravel 
(see both Damian and Bacon lielow) 
has suggested to us whether the word 
has not come rather from the Persian 
Oulf — Turki IsanHwxd^ ‘a scout, an 
outpost, a vanguard ' Doubtless there 


are ditticulties [The N E I), says 
that it IS probably the dim of S’p. 
caraha ] The wor<l is found lu the 
following passage, ([iiottid from the 
Life of St Niliis, who died e 1000, 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin But the Latin translation is 
by Cardinal Sirlel., c 1550, and the 
word may li.ive been eliaiiged or 
mod died — 


“Cogitavit oiiim in imaqua<pie Oalabnae 
rogioiie porttcero navigia . Id au tom non 
forontos liusaam civos . hhuuI irrucntes 
ao tumultuantes navigia comVjusMerunt et 
eas qiiao Caravellae appollantur socuorunt.’* 
— In the GoUection of Ji/rt/ifac and 
VI. col 980. 


o, 638. — “C&rabus, paruaacafaex vunine 
facta, quae ooutoxta crudo conn genus navi- 
gii praebot.’* — lsidor% Mtspal, ihtna (Pam, 

1601), p. 266 

1492 — “So being one day importuned by 
the said Christopher, the Oathohe King was 
persuaded by him that iK>thing *4houl<i keep 
him from making this experiment, and ao 
otfoctual waft this |>orauaHion that they fitted 
out for him a fthip and tw<» caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 1192, with 
120 men, ftiul wa« made fr«»m UadoH.*’- 
marg of the H of the 1) ntem Indira^ by Pietro 
Mature in Ramimo^ iii. f. 1. 


1506 - “Horn tra/o della Mma rPoro de 
Gmea ogn anno duoati 120 nuht, die vien 
ogm nn«o do’ caravelle eon tiurati 10 mila.'’ 
^Leonaido dl Alaaner^ p. 30 
1549* “Vigmti et tnnnque ligileft naues, 
quas et oaravaUas dioimuH, (tuo genere 
nauium aoh Lumtani utuntur ’* - ihimiam 
a (RteSy Blcnats Oppugtutfio^ od 1602, p. 289. 

1552. “ lift laohbrent loa Ixird^cft de leurs 

Karawellsa; ornhrent leurs vauweaux de 
pavillonft, et ft’avancbrent »ur mnm,** — iSidi 
AH, p. 70. 

c. 1616. -“She may ii];tare mo her misen 
and her bonnets*, 1 am a carvel to her."— 
Beaum* tk Ptei , Wit tnihoul i. 1. 

1624. —“Sunt otiam naves c|tmedam nun- 
ciae quae ad oifimum celeriUittH a|t{R>site 
exstruotae sunt (quas earusllas vcHiant).*^— 
Bacon, BiaL Venturum* 

188$. --“The deep-sea fishing Imats called 
Machoda . . . are carvsl buTit, and now 
generally iron fastened. . * f ^Sh4irt Aeromt 
^ Bombay Fiahmiea, by ih G, Macdonald, 


OABBOYy s. A large glues bottle 
holding several gallons, and generally 
coverea with wicker-work, widl knov^n 
in England, where it is chiefly used 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
in bulk. Though it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it comes (in the form 
kardha) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
has pointed out. Kaeiupfer, whom 
we quote from his description of the 
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wine trade at Sliiraz, gives an exact 
etching of a carboy Littr4 mentions 
that the late M Mohl referred caraffe 
to the same otiginal , but see that 
word Kataha is no doubt connected 
with Ar A:zrba^ ‘ a laige leathern milk- 
bottle ’ 

1712 — ‘‘Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, 
ampullacea ot circumducto scirpo tumcata, 
qiiae yocant Karab^ V emt Karaba una 

apud vitnarios duobus mamudi, raro ca- 
rius — Kaeitipfe'}, Amotn Mxot 379 

1764 — “I delivered a present to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karboys of Isfahan wme ” — Ilamoay, i 102 

1800 — “Six corabahs of lose watei — 
Emh to Ava, p 488 

1813 — “Carboy of Rosewater *' — Jfii- 

330 

1875 — “ People who make it (Shiran Wine) 
generally bottle it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge bottles called ‘Kuraba’ holding 
about 1 (lo/en quarts ” — Maegregoy ^ Jouyyiey 
tlnough Khoyassati, &c , 1879, i 37 

CABOAlSrA, OAROONNA, s H 

fioin P JcdrJchdna, *a place where 
business is done ’ , a workshop , a 
departmental establishment such as 
that of the commissaiiat, oi the 
aitillery park, in the field 

1663 — “There are also found many raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers Besides these 
there are many great Halls that are called 
Kar-Kanays, or places where Handy crafts 
men do work ” — , E T 83, fed 
Constable, 268J 

c 1766 — “In reply, Hydur pleaded his 
poverty but he promised that as soon 

as he should have established his power, 
and had time to regulate his departments 
(KSLrkhaiiaoS.t), the amount should be paid ” 
— Hussezn Ah Khan, Histoyy of Mydwr 
Naxk, p 87 

1800 — “ The elephant belongs to the Kar 
kana, but you may as well keep him till we 
meet " — WelUngton, i 144 

1804 — “If the (bullock) establishment 
should be formed- it should be in regular 
Karkanas — Ibxd in 512 

OAROOON, a Mahr Tedrhun, ‘a 
clerk/ H — P kdr-hun, (Jac%endoTU7n 
factor) or ‘ manager ^ 

[o 1690 — “In the same way as the kar- 
kun seta down the transactions of the assess 
ments, the mukaddam, and the patwH^ shall 
keep their respective accounts " — Ain, tr 
Jarrett, ii 46 

[1616 — “Made means to the Ccrcone or 
Sonvano to help us to the oopia of the Bangr’s 
licence " — Fostei , Letters, m 122 


[1616 — “AddickRaia Pongolo, Corcon of 
this place * — Ibid iv 167 ] 

1826 — “My benefactor’s chief carcoon or 
clerk allowed me to sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a distance who be- 
longed to the command of the great Sawant 
Rao ” — Payidai ang Hayi, 21 , [ed 1873, i 
28 ^ 

CARENS, n p Burm Ka-'y eng, [a 
word of which the meaning is very 
uncertain It is said to mean * dirty- 
feedeis,’ or ‘low-caste people,’ and it 
has been connected with the K%rata 
tribe (see the question discussed by 
McMahon, The Kai 67 is of the Golden 
Gherb 07 iose, 43 segq )] A name applied 
to a group of non-Buiinese tribes, 
settled in the foiest and lull tracts 
of Pegu and the adjoining parts of 
Burma, from Mergui m the south, 
to beyond Toungoo in the north, and 
from Aiakan to the Sal wen, and 
beyond that iiver far into Siamese 
territoiy They do not know the 
name Kareng, noi have they one name 
foi their own laoe , distmguishing, 
among these whom we call Karens, 
three tribes, Bgaw, Pwo, and Bgha^, 
•which differ somewhat in customs 
and traditions, and especially in 
language “ The results of the labours 
among them of the American Baptist 
Mission have the appeaiance of being 
almost miraculous, and it is not going 
too far to state that the cessation of 
blood feuds, and the peaceable vay 
in which the various tubes are living 
and have lived together since they 
came under British rule, is far more 
due to the influence exercised over 
them by the missionaries than to the 
measures adopted by the English 
Government, beneficial as these doubt- 
less have been” {Br Burma Gazetteer, 
[ii 226]) The authoi of this ex- 
cellent work should not, however, 
have admitted the quotation of Dr 
Mason’s fanciful notion about the 
identity of Marco Polo’s Garajan with 
Karen, which is totally groundless 

1769 — “There is another people xn this 
country called Gariaimers, whiter than 
either (Burmans or Peguans), distinguisTh^d 
into Buraghmah and Pegn Canamters j -they 
live in the woods, in small Societies, of ten 
or twelve houses, are not wanting m Jin- 
dustry, though it goes no further than to 
procure them an annual subsistence — In 
Balrymple, Ch Ltep n 100 

1799^ < « From this reverend father (V fSan- 
gemaai^ I received mttch useful informa 
tion He told me of a description 
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of peoi)le called Carayners or Carianers, 
that inhabit different parts of the eoniitry, 
particularly the western provinces of Balia 
and Bassein, several societies of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacent to Bangoon 
He represented them as a simple, innocent 
race, speaking a language <listinct from that 
of the Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of religion They are timorous, honest, 

mild in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers *’ — 207 

c 1819— “We must not omit here tho 
Gaxian, a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed through the forests of Pogh, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses they are totally dopendent upon 
the despotic government of the* Burmese " 
— Sci7tffenna7iOt p 34 

OABIGAL, n p Etymology doubt- 
ful , Tam, KarwUchll, fwhudi is either 
hdfa% * masonry ' or ‘ the plant, thorny 
wehera ^ hdl, ‘ channel ’ (Mad) ans A thtu 
Man. 11 212, Gloss sy)J A French 
settlement within the limits of Tanjoi'e 
district 

CABNATIO, np Karndtaha and 
Kdr7KXtahay Skt adjective forms from 
Karndta or Kdrndta^ [Tam kar. 
‘hlack,* ndfdw, ‘country’] This word 
m native use, according to Bp. ( Jaldwell, 
denoted the Telegu ana Canarese 
people and their language, hut nx 
process of time became specially the 
^pellation of the people speaking 
Canarese and their language (Drav. 
Gram, 2nd ed Introd. p. 34) The 
Mahommedans on their arrival in 
S, India found a region which em- 
braces Mysore and part of Telingana 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanagara), 
called the Kas^taka country, ana 
this was identical m application (and 
probably in etymology) with the 
Ganaira country (q.v.)^ of the older 
Portuguese writers. The Karndtdka 
became extended, especially in con- 
nection with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayana^ra territory, and were 
known as Nawabs of the Ka/r^aka, 
to the country below the Ghauts, on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Oanara had become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ghauts ; and eventually 
among the English the term Carnatic 
came to he understood in a sense 
more or less restricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Oanara has become re- 
stricted to the western low country. 
The term Carnatic is now obsolete. 


c An 550 — In the Bn/mf-iSnti htffl of Ydra- 
hamihim, in tho oniimorfitiou <if j>otipioH and 
regions of the south, wo have in Ivoru’a trans- 
lation (.Z H vl# aSVw' N8 v Bi\) KanmtiC, 
the original form, whu'h is not given by 
Korn, IS Kaxnata 

c. A D. 1100 — In tho hitoi Sanskrit htora 
turo this name often occui s, 7 m the 
KatlmsaritsUffaxt^ or * Ocean <»f Rivers of 
Stones,* a collection of tales (in verse) 
of the beginning of the 12th century, 
by Somadova, of Kashmir , but it is not 
possible to attach any very prooiso ineamng 
to tho word as there uso<l |Hoo refs in 
Tawnt^ifi tr 11. 651 | 

A i>. 1400.— Tho word also occurs in tho 
insonptitms of tho Vijayanagara dynasty, 
f g. in one of a i>. 1400 —(AVcva uf »S Jndtan 
f*aUm*grapky^ 2n<l otl pi. xxx ) 

1608 — “In tho land of Kam&ta and 
Vnlyanagaia was tho King Mahcndru — 
TaranatkiCH U ot Jimldhtsm. by SckiHuer. 
p 267 

o. 1610 — “Tho Zannndais of Hmgaldn^ 
(Coylon) and Kam^tak canio up with their 
forces and oxpollod Shoo liai, tho ruler of 
tho Bakhin ** — F/rw/iftr, in Hllmt, vi. 549. 

1614. — See iiuotation from Oouto under 

CANABA. 

[1623.^ — “His Tributanes, one of whom 
was tho Queen of Cimiat." — i* dfthi VulU. 
Hak. Soe. li. 314.] 

o. 1652. — “Gandioot i« one of thestnmg 
est Cities in tho Kingdom of Carimtioa."— 
Tavmd»r, K. T. Si. 98 ; (od. /fa//, L 284), 

o. 1660.— ‘‘The R^Ss of tho KamAtik, 
Mahratta (oountry), and ToHnganu, wore 
subject to tno Htfi of Bxdar.'* — 
in klhot vii. 126 

1673. — ** 1 received this informatScm from 
the natives, that the Oanatlok ocnintry 
reaches from Gonmta to the Zametrhi/Ctt 
Country of tho Malabar* along the Bea, 
and inland up to the Pept>er Mountains of 
Aunda . , . liadmurc^ four Bays Journey 
hence, is the Capital City.’*— /'Vyrr, 162, in 
Letter IV., A lUUUioa 
OouHtry. he identities tho **Oajna- 

tiok ** with Oanara below the Ghauts. 

So also th« coast of Caimra seems 
meant in the following ; — 

o. 1760. — “Though the navigation from 
the Canmtic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or seven d^rees. 
. . /’—Gross, I. 282. 

„ “The Carxiatio or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in- 
ferior to those whioh bounded the ancient 
Caxnatio; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
nver Gondegama to the north ; the great 
chain of mountains to the west; ano the 
branches of the Kingdom of Triohinopoli, 
Tanjore, and Maissore to the south : the 
sea bounds it on the east/*— Ibtd, II. vil. 

1762,— “Siwaee Madhoo Eao . . • with 
this immense force . . » made an inoun^n 
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into the Kamatic Balaghaut ” — H^isseDi Ah 
Khan, History oj[ Hydm Nad, 148 

1792 — “I hope that our acquisitions by 
this peace will give so much additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier 
of our possessions, both in the Carnatic, 
and on the coast of Malabar, as to render 
it difficult foi any power above the Ghauts 
to invade us ” — Lord Qo7miaIhi>’s Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in Seton Karr, ii 9b 
1826 — “Camp near Chillumbrum (Carna- 
tic), March 21st ” This date of a letter of 
Bp Heber s is probably one of the latest 
instinces of the use of the term in a natural 
way 

CARNATIC FASHION See 

under BENIGHTED 

(1) C ARRACK, np An island 
in the npper part of the Persian Gulf, 
■which has been inoie than once m 
Biitish occupation Properly Kharak 
It IS so wiitten in JauherVs EdT%^% 
(i 364, 372) But Dr Badger gives 
the modern Arabic as eLKhdriy, ^mich 
would represent old P KJidng 

c 830 — * Kharek cette isle qufaun 

farsakh en long et en large, produit du bl^, 
des palmiers, et des vignes ” — IhnKhm dadha, 
in / As ser vi tom v 283 

c 1568 — “Partendosi da Baaora si passa 
200 migha di Golfo oo’l mare a banda destra 
sino che si ^lunge nell isola di Canchi ’ 
— O Fedfo ici, in Ramusio, 111 386i 

1727 — “The Islands of Carrick ly, about 
West North West, 12 Leagues from Bou- 
<hin — A IlaimUon, i 90 

1758 — ‘‘The Baron immediately 

mailed for the little island of Earec, where 
he safely landed , having attentively sur- 
veyed the spot he at that time laid the plan, 
which he afterwards executed with so much 
success ’ — Ives, 212 

(2) CARRACK, s A kind of 
vessel of burden fiom the Middle 
Ages down to the end of the I7tli 
century The character of the earlier 
i arrack cannot be precisely defined 
But the larger cargo-ships of the 
Portuguese in the trade oi the 16th 
century were generally so styled, and 
these were sometimes of enormous 
tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks Charnock 
{Mar%7ie Architects e, ii p 9) has a 
plate of a Genoese carrack of 1542 
He also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in 1592 It was of 1,600 
tons burden, whereof 900 merchaudize ; 
carried 32 brass pieces and between 
600 and 700 passengers (?) , was built 
with 7 decks The word QU. I/at) 


cairaca is regarded by Skeat as pro- 
jierly ctimca, from ca7 ricare. It caricat e, 
‘ to lade, to chaige ^ This is possible , 
hut it would be well to evamine if 
it be not from the Ar harahah^ a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as ‘ fire-ship ’ , though this is certainly 
not always the meaning Dozy is 
inclined to derive carraca (which is 
old in Sp he says) fiom larakvr, the 
pi of kurlicr ox kmhUrci (see CARACOA) 
And kMrkuia itself he thinks may have 
come fiom carncare, which already 
occurs in St Jerome So that Mr 
Skeat^s origin is possibly correct 
[The N E 1) refeis to cax 7 aca, of 
vliich the origin is said to he un- 
certain ] Ibn Batata uses the word 
twice at least for a state barge or 
something of that kind (see Cathay 
499, and Ibn Bat ii 116 , iv 289) 
he like use occurs several times in 
Makri^z {eg I i 143 , I ii 66 , and 
II 1 24) Quatreha^re at the place 
first quoted observes that the ha^dkah 
was not a fire ship in our sense, but 
a vessel with a high deck from which 
fire could be thrown , but that it 
could also be used as a transport 
vessel, and was so used on sea and 
land 

1338 — “ after that we embarked at 

Venice on board a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea ” — Ervai Has- 
qual, in Cathay, &c , 231 

1383 — “Eodem tempore venit in magnS, 
tempestate ad Sandevici portum navis quam 
dicunt carika (mirae) magnitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae facile inopiam totius terrae 
relevare potuisset, si mcolarum invidia per- 
misisset — T Wals%nghAi‘m, Hzst , 

hj H T Rzley, 1864, ii 83-84 

1403 — “The prayer being concluded, and 
the storm still going on, a light like a candle 
appeared m the cage at the mast-head of the 
carraca, and another light on the spar that 
they call bowsprit {haxLjpt is) which is fixed 
in the forecastle , and another light like a 
candle zn una vara de espinelo (q over the 
poop, and these lights were seen by as many 
as were in the carrack, and were called np 
to see them, and they l^ted awhile and then 
disappeared, and all this while the storm did 
not cease, and by-and-by all went to sleep 
except the steersman and certain sfiilora of 
the watch ” — Olavv/o, § xm. Oomn 
ham, p 13 

1648 — “De Thesauro nostro mpniiaig^pjaii 
artillanorum, Tentomm, Pavilio^m^ j'pro 
Equia navibus caracatiff, Ga^ldie et navi- 
bns quihnscnm<^e * ” — of iSaw TI 
m Ryvm , xv 176 

1562,— “Ds 4^ grandes 

ccmpie des p 67 r 
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1566-68 — “ . . about the middle of the 

month of Bamazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Funan and Fandreeah 
Ponany and PandarSLm, q v ], having sailed 
out of the former of those ports in a fleet of 
12 grabs, captuied a caracca belonging to 
the Franks, which had arrived from Bengal, 
and which was laden with rice and sugar . 
in the year 976 another party ... in a fleet 
of 17 grabs , . made capture off yhaloeat 
(see OHALXA) of a large caracca, which had 
saile<l from Cochin, having on board nearly 
1,000 Franks. ” — Tohjiit^uf-Mujithuif'eny 
p 159. 

1596 — “It comes as farro short as 
a cooko-boato of a Camck *' — T JVtfs/?, 
ITitrf wiilh yoit, to ropr. by 

J P OoUieu P* 72 

1613 — “They are made like carraoks, 
only strength and storage — Jimnm d. 

The (Jojttnmhj i 3 

1615. — “After wo had given hor chase 
for aVjout 5 hours, hoi cokmis and bulk 
discovered her to bo a very groat Por- 
tugal caxxack bound for Ooa.”-“7V/>v/, in 
Punkas. Led 1777, p. 3-t]. 

IGiJO — “The harbor at Nangastiqno is the 
best in all Japou, whearo there may bo 1000 
scale of shipps ndo landlockt, and the 
greatest shipps or carickes m the world 
. ndo before the towne within a cable’s 
length of the shore m 7 or 8 fathom water 
at least.” — Oocls^ I^etter to M, 318. 

c 1620 — “11 fnut attondre Ih des Pilotes 
du lieu, que lea Gouvorneurs de Bomliaim 
et de MarsagSo ont soin d ’envoy er tout k 
Theare, pour condmre le Vaiasenu h Tur- 
umba [t « Trombay] oh les Caraquea ont 
ooustume d’hyverner.” — Eoutia* . . des 

hides Or., by Aleixo da Mcttaf in ThesenoU 
c. 1686 — 

“ The bigger Whale, hke some huge oaxraok 
laj/ 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 
play. . . " 

Wallei\ Battle of the Bummer Islands. 
1668. — . . pour moy il me vouloit 
loger en son Palais, et que si I'auom la 
volont6 de retourner a Liabono pur mer, 

11 me feroit embarnuer sur les prenuercK 
Karaques. « . .”■—/)«* la Jimdlave'^le-iftnis. 
ed. 1657, p 218. 

1660. — “And further, Tliat every Mer- 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter snip any 
Goods or Merchandize in any Casrrack or 
Galley shall pay to your Majesty all manner 
of Customs, and all the Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Alien bom out of the Bealm.” — Act 

12 Car II. cap, iv, s. iv. (Tonnage and 
Poundage), 

c 1680. — “To this City of the floating 
. . which foreigners, with a little varia- 
tion from onll oarracas '* — Vieira, 

quoted }>y B/ufeau. 

1684.—“. . , there was a Oaraok of Por- 
tugal east away upon the Roof having on 
hoard at that Time 4,000,000 of (huTdors 
m Gold a present from the King of 
Siam to the King of P<jrtugaI,”--tW/sy, 82, 
pam^ieps Voyages, iv, 


0 ABB AWAY, s Jins woid for 
the seed of (Jarmn cann, L , is (]>rol)al>ly 
through Sji alcnmvra) Iroin the Ambit* 
hmtwigff It IS curious that the English 
form IS thus closer to the Arabic tliau 
either the Sjiaiiish, or tlu‘ French and 
Italian raivi, wlntdi last has passed into 
Bcotch as rttivg But. tin* Arabic itself 
is a corrti]>tioii [not. i in mediately^ 
NED"] of Lat* care urn, or Gr Kdpotf 
(/to/), 

CABTMBEL, s Thus is, at. least 
111 the Punjab, the ordinal} torni that 
‘niail-cart’ takes among the natives. 
Such inversions are not. uncfumuoiu 
Thus Sir David Ochterlony was always 
called by t.lie Sepriys Jjoni-okhtar lu 
our memory an officer named Holroifd 
was always called by the Sepoys EoydtH^ 
[and Bnntmlow, Lohnhi. By another 
curious corruption MacktnUim becomes 
Mahkhanl-tosh, ‘buttered toast M] 

OABTOOOK) tt. A cartridge , 

Sepoy il. ; [coiuxi. TOSTDADN]. 

OABYOTA, s. This is t.he botancal 
name {Oaryota nrm», L.) of a magnificent 
jialni growing in the momUT forest 
regions, as m the Western (Bnutts and 
in Eastern Bengal, in Gey Ion, and in 
Burma A conspicuous character is 
presented by its enormous bijiiiinate 
leaves, somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, 15 to 25 feet long, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the huge pendent 
clusters of Its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rowirics 10 feet 
long and upwards. It uflurds mueli 
Toddy Opv.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
these products m Ceylon, where it is 
called KituL It also affords a kind of 
sago, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leaf-stalks m sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a good 
tinder. The sp. name urem is derived 
from the acrid, burning taste of the 
fruit. It is called, aceommg to Brandis^ 
the ilf/uEr-palm in Western India, We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [Watt, {Econ. 
Diet. ii. 206) says that it is known in 
Bombay as the Hill or Hago |>alm. It 
has penetrated in Upper India as far 
as Chunar.] The name Quryota seems, 
tfiken from Pliny, but his application 
is to a kind of date-palm ; his state- 
ment that it afforded the beat wins of 
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the East probably suggested the 
transfer 

c AD 70 — “Ab his caryotae tnaxume 
celebrantni , et cibo qmdem et suco uber- 
rimae, ex quibus praecipua vina orienti, 
iniqua capiti, nnde porno nomeii — Pliny, 
xiii § 9 

1681 — ‘‘The next tree is the Kettule It 
groweth straight, but not so tall or big 
as a CoLer Nitt Tree the inside nothing 
but a white pith, as the former It 
yieldeth a sort of Liquor very sweet 

and pleasing to the Pallate The which 

Liquor they boyl and make a kind of brown 
sugar called Taggory [see JAGrGrERY], &c ” — 
KnosL, p 15 

1777 — “The Caryota mens, called the 
Saguer tree, grew between Salatiga and 
Kopping, and was said to be the real tree 
from which sago is made ” — Thnnhei g, E T 
IV 149 A mistake, however 

18bl — See quotation under PEEPUL 

CASH, s A name applied by 
Europeans to sundry coins of low 
\alue in various parts of the Indies 
The woid in its original form is of 
eo.tienie antiquity, “Skt IcarsKa 
a weight of silver or gold equal to 
of a Tuld” {W%lhams, Skt JDzct , and 
see also a 'Hote on the Kdrslia, oi rathei 
kdrshdpana, as a copxier coin of great 
antiquity, m Jh Thomas^ 6 Patlidn K%ngs 
of i)elh%y 361-362) From the Tam 
form hdsu^ or perhaps from some Kon- 
kani form which we have not tiaced, 
the Portuguese seem to have made 
cmxa, whence the English cash In 
Bingalese also kas^ is used foi ‘com’ 
in general The English term was 
appropriated in the monetary system 
A^ich prevailed in S India up to 
1818 , tnus there was a copper com 
for use in Madras struck m "England 
in 1803, which bears on the reverse, 
“ XX Cash ” A figure of this com is 
given m Ending Undei this system 
80 cash=l fanam, 42 fanams — 1 star 
pagoda But from an early date the 
Portuguese had applied caixa, to the 
small money of foreign systems, such 
as those of the Malay Islands, and 
especially to that of the Chinese In 
China the word cash is used, by 
Europeans and their hangers-on, as 
the synonym of the Chinese le and 
tsien, which are those coins made of 
an alloy of copper and lead with a 
square hole in the middle, which m 
former days ran 1000 to the Ua/ng or 
tael (qv), and which are strong in 
certain numbers on cords [This type 
of money, as was recently pointed out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of the 
primitive currency, which was m the 
shape of an ave ] Rouleaux of coin thus 
strung are represented on the surviving 
bank-notes of the Mmg dynasty (a d 
1368 onwards), and probably were also 
on the notes of their Mongol prede- 
cessors 

The existence of the distinct English 
word cash may probably have afiected 
the foim of the corruption before us. 
This word had a European origin from 
It cassa, French ca^sse, ‘ the money- 
chest ’ this word in book-keeping 
having given name to the heading 
of account under which actual dis- 
hursements of com were entered (see 
Wedgwood and N E JD s v ) In Min- 
sheu (2nd ed 1627) the present sense 
of the w ord is not attained He only 
gives “ a tradesman’s (Elfish:, or Counter 
to keepe money m ” 

1610 — “Tbey have also another com 
called cas, 16 of which go to a ta-te of 
Sliver ” — Varthema, 130 

,, “In this country { Calicut) a great 
numbqr of apes are produced, one of which 
IS worth 4 casse, and one casse is worth a 
quattrzno — Ibid 172 (Why a monkey 
should be worth 4 casse is obscure ) 

1698 — “You must understand that in 
Sunda there is also no other kind of money 
than certaine copper mynt called Caixa» 
of the bignes of a HollSdes doite, but not 
half so thicke, in the middle whereof is a 
hoie to hang it on a string, for that com- 
monlie they put two hundreth or a thousand 
vpon one string *"-^Li7ischote7i, 34 , [Hak. 
Soc 1 113] 

1600 — “Those (coins) of Lead are called 
caxas, whereof 1600 make one mas *' — John 
Paxzs, in PurcKas, i 117 

1609 — “Ils (les Chinois) apportent la 
monnoye qui a le cours en toute Tisle de 
lava, et Isles circonvoisines, laquelle en 
ISgue Malaique est appellee Cas Cette 

monnoye est jett6e en moule en Chine, a la 
Ville de Chinoheu ’’ — Houtman, m Nav des 
Hollandois, i 30& 

[1621 — “In many places they throw 
abroad Cashes (or brasae money) in great 
quantety ” — Cocks, Diary, ii 202 ] 

1711 — “Doodoos and Cash are Copper 
Coins, eight of the former make one 
Fanharo, and ten of the latter one Boo- 
doo — Locky&r, 8 \Doodoo is the Teh 
dmddu, Skt dvi, ‘ two * , a more mp^earn 
scale is 2 dooagaun%es—\ doody 3 do€Mes=^ 
1 anna — MotA Gloss s v ] 

1718 — “Cass (a very small com, e^bty 
whereof make one Fano )^’ — PropdgaMon of 
the Go^el vn the East, ti ^ 

1727 — “At Atoheen they hare a smaU 
com of leadeh Money dalled Cash, from 
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12 to 1600 of them goes to one Macej or 
Jfasitcie,*’ — A ii 109 

c 1750-60 — “At Madras and other parts 
of the coast of Coromandel, 80 casches 
make a fanam, or 3d sterling , and 86 
fanams a silver pagoda, or 7a 8d ster- 
ling — Orose^ 1 282 

1790 — “So far am I from giving credit 
to the late Government (of Madras) for 
teoonomy, in not making the necessary 
preparations for war, according to the 
positive orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, after having received the most gross 
insult that could be offered to any nation • 
1 think it very possible that every Cash 
of that lil-judged saving may cost the 
company a crore of rupees ” — Letter of 
Lord (jormoallis to B J Hollond, Blsq., 
see the Madras Cornier^ 22nd Sept 1791 

[1792, — “Whereas the sum of Rahotios 
1223, 6 fanams and 30 khas hiis been de- 
ducted *’ — Agreement in Logan ^ Malabar, 
111 226 ] 

1818 — At Madras, according to Milbum, 
the coinage ran 

“10 Cash— 1 doodee j lidoodet's -1 pice, 8 
doode<is^\ single fanam,” &c. 

The following shows a singular tyi - 
ruption, prol>al»ly of the Ohmeso 
and illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions 

1876 —“All money tmnsactions (at 
Manwyne on the Burman-Ohines© frontier) 
are eneotod in the copper coin of China 
called ^ change,* of which about 400 or 600 
go to the rupee. These coins are gener- 
ally strung on cord,” &o . — Rspori on the 
Country ifurough tohtch thr Force passed to 
meet the Governor, by W» L, Okarlton, M. U* 

An intermediate step m this trans- 
formation IS found in Cocks^s Japan 
Journal, passvm, e g., ii. 89 . 

“ But that which I tooke moat note of 
waa of the Uberalitee and devotion of these 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
Pagod in multetudes one after another to 
cast money into a littel ohapell before the 
idalles, most parte , * . being gtns or brass 
money, whereof 100 of them may valhe som 
lOd. str., and are about the bignes of a 3d, 
English money,” 

OASHBW, s. The tree, fruity or 
nut of the Anacardium oedderUak, an 
American tree which must have been 
introduced early into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently as a wild tree long before 
the end of the 17th century, and it is 
descrilied as an Indian tree bv Acosta, 
who wrote in 1678. Orawmrd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bearing, m the jtuigly islets of Hastings 
Archipel^o, off the coast of Oamboja 
(Emh, to Szam, <fbr,, L 103) [see Teelek 


note on Lzmehoten, H«ik Soc n 27] 
The name appears t,o he S Amen ran, 
acajou, ot winch an Indian form, hlja, 
jaiid Malay have been made 

llie so-called fruit is the lleshy top of 
the peduncle \\hich hears tJie nut 
The oil lu the shell ot t.he xmt» is acrid 
to an extraordinary degre<\ whilst the 
kernels, which aie loasted and eaten, 
arc quite bland. The t.ret* > adds a 
gum im])orted under the name 'ot Oadju 
gum 

1578 — “This troo gives a fruit called 
commonly Caiu , which hoing a good 
stomachic, and of go(i<i flavour, is much 
ostooruod by all who know it . , This 
fruit does not grow ovoryvvhere, hut is 
found in gardens at tho city of Santa (kmi 
in tho Kingdom of C’ochin Acmta, 

TraUado, 321 vryy 

1598 —“Cajus grovveth on trees hko 
applc-tioos, an<l aro of tho hignos tjf a 
Poaro /wOMf Ao/c;#, p, 91 ; [llak Soc. ii, 
2B |, 

[1623 I\ diUti ViiUe, Hak. Btic, i. 135, 
cailR it oagiu.] 

1658.- In l*m>, lie Indtac ntnm/ue Rr 
jVutamli H AfttlvA, AniHt., we have a gtKid 
cut of tho troo aa ono of Hrasil, called 
Acailnm “et fruotus ojus Aoaju.” 

1672.--^“. . . il Oagiu. . . . i^uosto tN 
FAmandida orditmria (Icll* India, imr il cho 
se ne raoooglie grandissima quantity, oh 
sendo la pianta fortihiwmia o iiiolto fre 
quente, anctira nelli lut>ghi pih donerti et 
inoulti,”— Afarta, 354. 


1673. 

name 

p. 182. 


—Fryer desonbea the tree tmder tho 
Ofici use (apparently eome iiuetake), 


1764,- “...Yet if 

The Acajou haply in the garden bloom 


Gratngsr, iv. 


. [1813, — Forbe* calla it “ the chaslutH 
apple,” and the “r«/rto-appl»/'— Or. Mam, 
2ttd ed. i. 282, 288.] 


0 . 1830.— “The oatllttW, with it* apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair t<» 
look at, but aorid to the taste, to whleh the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud.*'-- 
Tom Cringle, ed. 18^, p. 140. 

1876.— “CaJoo kernels. Cmtmoi 

imposed in Br, India up to 1876. 


OASHMEBBr n.p. The famous 
valley province of the Western Ilima- 
l^a, H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 
KalmlTa, and sometimea Kdimira, 
alleged by Bumouf to he a contrac- 
tion of Kaiyapamira, [The name is 
more probably connecieci with the 
Kliam tribe,] ‘Whether or not it lie 
the Kaapaiyrus or Kaspapyrm of Herod- 
otus, we believe it undoubtedly to l»e 
the KoBpmria (kingdom) of F^emy, 
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Several of the old Aiahian geographers 
"write the name with the guttural 
h, but this IS not so used in modern 
times 

c 630 — “The Kingdom of Kia-shi-mi-lo 
{Ka'^mlia) has about 7000 h of circuit On 
all sides its frontiers aie sui rounded by 
mountains , these are of prodigious height , 
and although there are paths affording ac 
cess to it, these are extremely narrow ” — 
Jffiven T’sang {P^l Bouddh ) n 167 

c 940 — ‘ ‘ Kashmir is a mountainous 

country, forming a large kingdom, contain 
ing not less than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
villages It is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be entered by one gate ” 
— Mas iidi, 1 373 

1275 — “Kashmir, a province of India, 
adjoining the Turks , and its people of mixt 
Turk and Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty ’ — ZoLarlya Kazi%m, in Gildemeisttjr, 
210 

1298 — ' Keshimur also is a province in- 
habited by a people who are idolaters and 
have a language of their own this 

country is the very source from which 
idolatiy has spread abroad — Maico Polo, 
1 175 

1552 — “The Mogols hold especially to 
wards the N E the region Sogdiana, which 
they now call Queximir, and also Mount 
C'aucaaus which di"iades India from the other 
Piovinces — Banos, IV vi 1 

1615 — “Chishmeere, the chiefe Citie is 
called Sirtnakar” — Tony, in Pun has, ii 
1457, [so in ytoeS Map, vol n Hak Soc 
ed , Chismer in Fontei , Letters, in 283] 

1664 — << Prom all that hath been said, one 
may easily conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with Kachemire, and that I pre- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so small a kingdom ” — Bernier, E T 128 , 
[ed Oonstahle, 400] 

1676 — 

* ‘ A trial of your kindness I must make , 

Though not for mine, so much as virtue's 
sake, 

The Queen of Cassxmere ” 

Dryd&rCs Aurungzehe, in 1 

1814 — “The shawls of Cassimer and the 
silks of Iran ” — Foihes, Or Mem m 177 , 
[2nd ed u 232] (See KERSEYMERE ) 

OASIS, CAXIS, CACI2S, &c, s 

This Spanish and Portuguese word, 
though Dozy gives it only as mitre 
chrmen, is freq[uently employed by 
old travellers, and writers on Eastern 
subjects, to denote Mahommedan 
divines {mullas and the like) It 
may be suspected to have arisen 
from a confusion of two Arabic terms 
— kdd'b (see CAZE^ and Jhashish or 
Lasls, ‘a Christian Presbyter^ (from a 
Syriac root signifying een.mt) Indeed 
we sometimes find th.e precise word 


lashlsh (Caoix) U'^ed by Ohiistiau 
wiiteis as if it veie the speciil title 
of a Mahommedan theologian, instead 
of l>eiiig, as it realh is, the special and 
technical title of a Chiistiaii priest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Turkish name of Kubhibh 
Ddgh) In the fust of the following 
q[uotations the void ax>pears to he 
applied liy the Mussulman historian 
to pagan piiests, and the word foi 
chinches to pagan teniplcb In the 
otheis, except that nom Major 
Millmgen, it is applied by Chiistian 
writers to Mahommedan di\ iiies, v hich 
is indeed its recognised signification 
m Spanish and Portuguese In Jarric’s 
Tliesaiorm (Jesuit Missions, 1606) the 
word GcLc^z^us is constantly used m 
this sense 

c 1310 — “There are 700 churches (lal^la) 
resembling fortresses, and every one of them 
overflowing with presbyters (kashlshSoi) 
without faith, and monks without religion " 
— Bescmption of the Chinese Qity of Khanzai 
(Hangchau) in 14 asdf^s JSisto? y (see also 
Marco Polo, u 196) 

1404 — “The town was inhabited by 
Moorish hermits called Caxixea , and many 
people came to them on pilgrimage, and 
they healed many diseases — Marlkam s 
Clam')o, 79 

1514 — “And so, from one to another, the 
message passed through four or five hands, 
till it came to a G-azizi, whom w e should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at the King’s 
feet ’ — Letter of Gxod de JSmpoli, in 

AochLi) Stor Ital Append p 5b 

1538 — “ Just as the Cryer was offering to 
deliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that lery Cams Moulana, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
CaciB his Inferiors, all Priests like him- 
self of their wicked sect ” — F M X^vnto 
(tr by H C ), p 8 

1552 — Caciz in the same sense used by 
Barros, II ii 1 

^^1^ 53 — See quotation from Barros under 

[1554 — “Who was a Gaciz of the Moors? 
which means in Portuguese an eoclesiasiac ” 
— CastaUeda, Bk I ch 7 ] 

1561 — “The King sent off the Moor, and 
with him his Casis, an old man of much 
authority, who was the principal *pnest of 
his Mosque ” — Qorrea, by lA i^nleg, 113 

1567 — The Holy Synod declarenSffc 
necessary to remove from the tern'toiae^of 
His Highness all the infidels whose o^K&e it 
is to maintain their false religion, 
are the caoizes of the Moors, , and we 
preachers of the G^ntoo^ jog^es, soroei^rs, 
{fenjtwffiros), jovsu, grous (V$ 
logers, and gwrUs), and whaleoe'' 5 !S^ others 
make a busmens of reh^oak among in- 
fidels, and ^ also the paltnts 
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(« jirahkos, see PURVOE).”— 6 of the 
A^red Conned oj^ Ooa, m A-ich Port Or 
fasG 4 


1580 — “ . e foi sepultado no campo 

per Cacises ” — P} tmo^ e Ilonra, &c , f 13^’ 
1682 — “And for pledge of the same, ho 
woiild give him hia sonne, and one of liis 
chief chaplanioa, the which they call Cacis.” 
— Casiahedii^ by N L 

1603 — “And now those initiated priests 
of theirs called Cashishps (Casciscis) were 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
property ” — Benedict Goei>, in (UitJuiif, &c , 
11 . 668 . 


1648 — “Here is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Casis lies 
buried, who was the Pedagogue or Tutor of 
a King of ihmiyatte ” — Twnt^ 16 
1672. — “They call the common priests 
Casis, or by another name Behieiiji (see 
SHEKEKF), who like their bishop.s are in no 
way distinguished in dross from simxdo lay- 
men, except by a bigger turban and a 

longer mantle . ” — P, Vincenszo Mm 

1688 — “While they wore thus disputing, 
a Caciz, or doctor of the law, joined company 
with them — IhudeuyL oj Xaviet, M orL% 
ed 1821, xvi 68 

1870 — “A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the people (Nostorians) urulor the 
names of Eieaiiisnes and Ahumi.^ is at the 
head of the tnbes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and temporal powers.” 
— MtUinge>u Wild Lfe muirng the JKvtods^ 
270. 


OASSANAR, OATTANAB, b A 

S nest of the Byrian CJhurch of Malabar , 
falayal hattandr, meaning originally 
*a chief,* and formed eventually from 
the Bkt. hartri. 

1606 —“The Christians of Bi. Thomas 
call their pnosts Ca^anares.”— f. 
285 This author gives Catatiara and 
Ca9axieira as feminine forms, * a ( ^assanar’s 
wife.* The former is Malayal laitatft, the 
latter a Port, formation 

1612 — “A few years ago there arose a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
Cassanar on a matter of junathction,** — /^ 
Vincenzo 152. 

[1887 —“Mgr. Joseph . , . consecrated 
as a bishop . a Catenar. ’*-—Ao/7an, Man. 
of Malabar^ i. 211 ] 

OASSAY, n !>. A name often given 
in fonder days to the people of Mtm- 
neepore (Maiupnr), on the eastern 
iron tier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name oi this peo]>l<‘, or as the 

ihu-mcM* pronounce it, Kathd. It 
must not be eonfouiuled with Cathay 
(q.v.) with which It has nothing to do. 
[See SHAlSr ] 

17519 *— In Pdfrymple's Orient, Bepert. we 
find Caaaay (i. 116). 


1795 — “ All the troopers in the King’s 
service arc natives of Cassay, who are much 
better horsemen than the Burmans ” — /SV>«es\ 
p 318 

CASSOWARY, s The name of 
this great bird, of which the linst 
species known (Uamiarins galeatiis) is 
found only in Ceram Island (ikfoZacm'<), 
IS Malay latmvdtl oi Lasudil , [accoid- 
ing to Scott, the proper reading is 
hasinmtrly «iiid he lenuirks that no 
Malay Died records the word before 
1863j. Otlier species liave been ob- 
served in N Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N Australia. 

[1611 — “St JamcH his flinny HoiivS, the 
Oassawarway moreover ” - ( AVc hg f Wgat ) 
“An Kist Indian binl at St. «bimoH m the 
keeping of Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coalos, but oat thorn wh<»t you will ” -* 
Peac/iam, m l^aneg VfV^ts on I’oryat’s 
Ciuditie% aig. 1. 3r. (1776) , cpiototl by Scott, j 

1631 ~ Do Flmeu, vulgo Caaoaxis. In 
insula t^oram, ahisf]no Molueeonsibus viuinis 
mmihs, Celebris haoc avis lopontur.” 
Bontiif lib. v. c, 18. 

1659.— “This aft>resmd bird Cosseb^es 
also will swallow iron aiul lead, as wo once 
learned by expononco, Kor when our ( Vmnos- 
tabol once had boon easting bullets «»n the 
Admirars BaHtam, and then w'ont t«> dinner, 
there came one of those CossebAres on the 
bfuition, and swallowed 60 of the butletK. 
An<l . . . next day I biund that the bird 
after keeping them a while m his maw had 
regularly cast up again all the 60.** J. J 
86 . 

1682. — “On the islands Sumatra (?) 
Banda, and the other adjoining islamiH of 
the Moluccas there is a certain bird, which 
by the natives i« called Bmni or Bine, but 
otherwise is eommonly named by us 
-^Nieuhtf, «. 281. 

1706,— “The Castftwiurit isalHuit the big. 
ness of a largo Virginia Turkey. Ills head 
is the same as a 'l'urkey*s ; and ho has a long 
stiff hairy Beard uiKin his Breast before, 
like a dHirkey. . . f — PttnneL ni Mmptir, 
iv. 266. 


CASTE, .8. “Tbc artificial divisions 
of society in India, first made known 
to us by the Portu^nest*, and described 
by them under their tcirni ca»te. signify- 
ing J breed, race, kind,* which has been 
retained in Englisli under the sup|K)ai- 
tiou that it was the native name” 
{Wedgioood^ av.). [Bee the extra- 
ordinary derivation of Hamilton 
below.] Mr, Elphnistone prefers to 
write 

We do iKit find that the early Portu- 
guese writer Barbosa (1516) applies the 
word caMa to the divisions oi Hindu 
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society He calls tliese divisions in 
Narsinga and Malabar so many le^s 
de genUos^ ^ e ‘ laws ’ of the heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life 
But he uses the word casta in a less 
technical way, which shows how it 
should easily have passed into the 
technical sense Thus, speaking of the 
King of Calicut “This King keeps 
1000 women, to whom he gives regular 
iiiaiiitenance, and they always go to 
his court to act as the sweepers of 
his palaces , these are ladies, and 
ot good family ” (estas mom fidalgas e 
da boa casta — In Ooll of h^sbon 
Academy^ ii 316) So also Castan- 
lieda “There fled a knight who was 
called Fernao Lope/, homem de boa 
casta” (ill 239) In the quotations 
from Barros, Correa, and Garcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense 

c 1444 — “Whence I conclude that this 
lace (casta) of men is the most agile and 
dexterous that there is in the world ” — 
Oadamosto, JN^avegagCto, i 14 
1562 — “ The Admiral received these 
Naires with honour and joy, showing great 
contentment with the King for sending hia 
message by such persons, saying that he 
expected this coming of theirs to prosper, as 
there did not enter into the business ar^ 
man of the caste of the Moors ” — Barros, 1 

VI. 5 

1661 — “Some of them asserted that they 
were of the caste (casta) of the Christians 
— Correa, Lendas, i 2, 685 
1663 — “One thing is to be noted that 
no one changes from his father’s trade, and 
all those of the same caste (msta) of shoe- 
makers are the same ” — Caret a, f 2136 
1667 — “In some parts of this Province (of 
Goa) the Gentoos divide themselves into 
distinct races or castes (rastas) of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Christians as of 
lower degree, and keep these so superstiti- 
ously that no one of a higher caste can eat 
or dnnk with those of a lower . . ” — Decree 
2nd of the Sacred Coun^l of Qoa, in Archiv, 
Port Orient , faso 4. 

1572.— 

“ Dous modos ha de gente ; porque a nobre 
Nairos chamados s^, e a menos dina 
Poleas tern por nome, a quem obnga 
A lei nSo misturar a oastd. antiga. — 

Oamdes, vii. 37. 

By Burton, 

“ Two modes of men are known , the nobles 
know 

the name of Kayrs, who call the lower 

Caste 

Polyas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the Hgheir strain.” 

1612 — “As regards the ca.nAm {Gostm) the 
great impediment to the oonv^sion of the 


Gentoos is the superstition which they main- 
tain in relation to their castes, and which 
prevents them from touching, commumcating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior or 
inferior , these of one observance with those 
of another ” — (fouto, Deo Y vi 4 See also 
as regards the Portuguese use of the word. 
Qoucea, ff 103, 104, 105, 1066, 1296, 

Synodo, 186, &c 

1613 — “The Banians kill nothing, there 
are thirtie and odd severall Casts of these 
that differ something in Keligion, and may 
not eat with each other ” — iV Wxthzngton, 
in PuTchcis, 1 . 485 , see also P%lgri7nage, 
pp 997, 1003 

1630 — “The common Bramane hath 
eighty two Casts or Tribes, assuming to 
themselves the name of that tribe ” — 

Lcfrd^s Display of the Banians, p 72 

1673 — “The mixture of Casts or Tnbes 
of all India are distinguished by the different 
modes of binding their Turbats ” — Fryet , 
115 

e 1760 — “The distinction of the Gentoos 
into their tnbes or Ca8ts» forms another 
considerable object of their religion ” — Grose, 
1 201 

1763 — “The Casts or tnbes into which 
the Indians are divided, are reckoned by 
travellers to be eighty-four ” — Orme (ed. 
1803), 1 4 

[1820 — “ The Kayasthas (pronounced 
Kaists, hence the word caste) follow next ” 
— W Harmlton, Descr of JSindostan., i 109 ] 

1878 — “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of these so-called Castes; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it , 
for the conception is a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually spring up 
and pass away ” — F Jagor, Ost-Indische 
Mandwerl und Geiverbe, 13 

Castes are, according to Indian 
social views, either high or low. 

1876 — “Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
land are, to all ordinary apprehension, 
slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally un- 
acceptable in person and surroundings. . 

Yet offensive as is the low-caste Indian, were 
I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Panahs of the low, 
than a single tnm, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in nw colony ” — W G, PeUgrave, m 
Fortnightly Jxev., ox 226. 

In the Madras Pres, are ato 

^Eight-hand’ and ^ Left-hand"^ This 
distinction r^resents the agrxcultn^l 
classes on the one hand, and Ih® 
artizans, &c., on the other, as 
pointed out by F W ElHs. 
old days of Ft. St George, 
dghts between the two very 

oommoi^ and terjns ana 

Ufi-himd cftetw <»!5<sar ^2*® old 

Te(3oc^ fre- 
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111 Ml' Talhoys Wlieeler’vS 
extracts troni tliem The,\ are men- 
tioned by Conto. [See Nelao^i^ Madura^ 
Pt n p. 4 , Oppprf. Ong Inhah •*>7.] 
Sir Walter Elliot considers tins feud 
to be ‘‘notlnng else tlian the occasional 
outbreak of tbe smouldering antagonism 
between Bralunauism and Biuldliism, 
altliough an the lax)se of ages Iwitli 
parties have lost sight of tlie fact 
The points on winch they sx>lit now 
are mere trifles, such as x>arading on 
hoise-back or in a laalankeen in x>ro- 
(‘ession, erecting a pandal or niarnagt‘- 
shed on a given number of ])illars, ami 
claiming to carry certain flags, <Scc Th<* 
right-hand x>arty is headed i)y the 
Brahmans, and ' includes the Faiias, 
who aasume tlie van, beat.ing their 
tom-toms when they come Idows 
The chief of the left-hand are the 
Panchalars [•? c. the Five Ohissos, 
workers in metal and sUme, <&c.], 
followed by tin* Pallars ami \\ork<‘rs 
in leather, wbo sound their long 
trunmets and engage the Punas (In 
Joum. Ethnol K S. 1860, p. 112.) 

1612— *< From these four castes nr© de- 
rived 196 ; and those again are divided into 
two parties, which they call Vatanga and 
Mange [Tam vafangax^ %dangat\i which is as 
much as to say * the right hand * and ‘ the 
left hand* . — -Oowto, u. a* 

The word is current m Prench : 

1842. — “II ©at clair que les castes n’ont 
jamais pu ©xister aolidement aana une veri- 
table conservation reliffieuse.’* — Oonvte^ Covrx 
de PkU Pomtive^ vi. 606. 

1877* — “Nous avons aboli 1 q« castes et 
les pnvilbges, nous avons insont partout le 
prinome da F4galit5 devant la loi, none avona 
donnfi 1© suffrage h, tous- maia voilii qu^m 
reclame maintenant Vdgalit^ des conditions ” 
— M* de Lavelege^ Pe la ProprUU^ p* iv. 

Oaste is also applied to breeds of 
animals, as ‘a kigE-caste Arab/ In 
such cases the usage may possibly 
have come directly from the Port. 

oasta^ casta hadxa, in the sense of 
breed or strain 

OASTEBS, s Obsolete. The Indo- 
Portuguese formed from casta the word 
mtico, which they used to denote 
hilaren born in India of Portilguese 
larents , much as creole was used in 
he W Indies. 

1699 — “Ijibcn vcro nati in India, utrofju© 
arent© Lusitano, caatisos vocantur, in om- 
ibus fer© IjusitaniH similes, color© tamen 
lodioum differiint, ut f|ui ad gilvum non 
ihil deflactant, Ex castisis dcmd© nati 


magis iiuigisquo gilvi hunt, a paruntibus ©t 
7 ?W/rMinagis doflcctcntos , pom> ot 
nati per omnia indigonis respondent, ita ut 
in tortiU gcnorntiono Lusit.uii rolunns Indi^ 
sunt snnilhnn.”— /hg, lu 76, {huinchotni 
ilXak Hoc 1 181]) 

1638. — “Ijos hahitans sont cm Castizes, 
c’ost j\ dll© I^oitugais naiurols, ot no 7 . d© 
per© et do moro Portngais, on e*ost 

a duo, ni3/*crvn pore IN>rtugai.s et d’vnomoro 
I ndionne. ” — ■ J/ a u dvf do 

16.63 — “Les Castiesos ‘<«>nt con\ qui sont 
nays do pore ot inoro roinols (Reinol) , c© 
mot vient do (‘asta, qtii signiHo Haco, ils 
snnt mospmez dos Reynols , .** — /.r (Aac, 
Vttyttgc^% 26 (ed 16,67) 

1661 — “Die Stadfc (Nogaimtam) ist zim- 
lioh volksroioh, dt>ch inohienthoils von 
Mastyoon Castycen, nnd i\»rtagosiehon 
Clhnsten — II Vf/?#*/ 108. 

1699. “ “ Castees wives at Fort St. 
( 1 CM ot Ktitfludi tot t/o PouhL in 

1701 2 —In the MS. /tcfHmjt oj /*/;wnj»o> 

dtr a/* t/iC ftf, Hoiihlf^ tht H /, 

in thu India Ofiioe, for this year, 
W 0 find, “4th (in tVaincil) Matt. Knipson, 
Soa <hiHt/omor, marry *<I Castees,*' and under 
1702, “13 (^harlcs Uugdon . , , inarry’d 
Oastees ** 

1728—“. • • <5r the offspring of the sam© 
by native women, ti> wit il/M/aAt nnd Caeti- 
oes, or blacks . . and Mtiors ** — 

V* 51© 

OAStTABIHAy s. A tree 
ina wuncata^ Hoxb,— A\ (K (^tsiutrincm) 
indigenous on the coast of (iuttagong 
and the BunncHc }>rovinccrt, iiiul south- 
ward OH far 118 Qu»»ciiHlaiid. It was 
introduced into Bimgnl by l>r. F. 
Buchanan, and has been largelv adopted 
as an ornamental tree both in Bengal 
and in Bouthern India, The tree has 
a considerable superficial reHeml dance 
to a larch or other finely -feathered 
conifer, makinc a very H<*eeptable 
variety m the hot planiH, where real 
pines will not grow. [I'he name, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bcott, appears Us be 
based on a Malayan name associating 
the tree with the 0a«SdOWary, as Mr. 
Sk^t su^ests from tin* rescniiblance 
of its neeales to the quills of the bird,] 

1861,— See quotation under PBEP1BU 

1867, — “Our road lay ohiofiy by the sea- 
coast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of oaauiuetaa trees,"— Zff..0of. 
Lmmn^ A Fly oa ths Wh^l^ 882, 

» 1879, — “ It was lovely In the white moon 
with the curving shadows of palms on 
ewy grass, the graoe of the drooping 
casuarlnas* the shinliw water, and the long 
dnft of ampf* . . JSW, QMm CAer- 

sonese^ 276. 
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CATAMARAN, s .Also CUT- 
MURRAM, CTTTMURAL Tam 

lattu, ‘binding,^ maram, ‘wood’ A 
latt toimed of tliiee oi tour logs ot 
w ood lashed togethei The Anglo- 
Indian accentuation ot the last syllable 
IS not collect 

1583 — “Seven round timbeis lashed to- 
gethei for each of the said boats, and of the 
saul seven timbers five form the bottom , 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutvr iter, ind anothei makes \ poop which 
is under vatei, and on which a man sits 
These boats ire called Gatamexoni — Balhi, 
Vutffgio, f 82 

1673 — “ Coxstmg along some Gatta- 
marans (Logs lashed to that advantage that 
they waft oft ill their Goods, only having a 
Hail in the midst and Paddles to guide them) 
made after us ” — i/e > , 24 

16^8 — “ Homo time after the Cattamaran 
hi ought a lottei ” — In W heeler, \ 334 

1700 — “ Un pechour asais sur un catima- 
roiij e’est i\ dire sur quelques grosses pieces 
de bois h€es ensemble en mam6re de 
radciu ” — Lett Edit x 58 

c 1780 — “The avind was high, and the 
ship had but two anchors, and in the next 
foionoon parted from that by which she was 
iiding, before that one who was coming 
from the shore on a Catamaran could roach 
her" — 300 

1810 — Wilhamson(F M i 65) applies the | 
tonn to the rafts of the Bra-sihan fisher 
in on 

1836 — “None can compare to the Cata 
marans and the wonderful people that man- 
age them each catamaran has one, 

two, or three men they sit crouched 

m)on thoir heels, throwing their paddles 
about very dexterously, but \ery unlike 
rowing ” — Letters from 34 

I860 — “The Cattamaran is common to 
Ooylon and Coromandel ” — Tenne>ht, Ceylon, 

1 442 

[Dux ing the wax with Napoleon, the 
^vord came to be allied to a sort of 
fixe-ship “ Great hopes have been 
formed at the Admiralty (in 1804) of 
cextain vessels which weie filled v-ith 
( omlmstibles and called catamarans ” 
— (Ld Stanhopey Lzfe of Fztt, iv 218 ) 
This may have introduced the word in 
English and led to its use as ‘ old cat ’ 
foi a shrewish hag ] 

CATECHU, also CUTCH and 
CAUT, s An astringent extract 
from the wood of several imecies of 
Acacia (Acaeza catechu, WiUd ), the 
hhmr, and Acaeza svma, Kurz, Ac 
sundra, D G and probably more The 
extract is called in H. hath, [Skt hoaHh 
‘to decoct’], but the two first 


mercial names winch we have giaen 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the woid, eg Can Mcha, 
Tam hdsu, Malay hachii De Oita, 
whose judgments are always wortln 
of 1 aspect, consideied it to be the 
lycziim of the ancients, and always 
applied that name to it , but Dr 
Royle has shown that lyczum was an. 
extract from certain species of herheiis, 
known in the bazais as rasot Cutch 
is fiist mentioned by Barbosa, among 
the dings imported into Malacca But 
it remained unknown in Europe till 
bi ought from Japan about the middle 
ot the 17th centuiy In the 4th ed 
of Schi Oder’s Pharmcuop Medzco-chy- 
mzca, Lyons, 1654, it is biiefly de- 
scribed as Catechu oi Ter7co Japomca, 

genus terrae exotzeae^’ {Hanhury and 
ELuchzg&t, 214) This misnomer has 
long survived 

1516 — ‘ ‘ drugs from Cambay , amongst 

which there is a drug which we do not 
possess, and which they call puch6 (see 
PUTCHOCK) and another called cacho 
JBatlJosa, 191 

1554 — “The bahar of Cate, which here 
(at Ormuz) they call cacho, is the same as 
that of rice ” — A NuTie^ 22 

1563 — “ Colloqmo XXXI Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cate , and con- 
taining profitable matter on that subject ” — 
Gama, f 125 

1578 — “The Indians use this Cate mixt 
with Aroca, and with Betel, and by itself 
without other mixture ” — A capita, T^act 150 

1585 — Sassetti mentions catu as derived 
from the Khetdoa tree, l e in modern Hindi 
the Kfuur (Skt kfuidnit) 

[1616— “010 bags Catcha '^--Foster, Let- 
ters, IV 127 ] 

1617 — “And there was rec out of the 
Adoiz, VIZ 7 hhds drugs cacha , 5 ham 
pers poohok” (see ^VTCKOCK) —Cocks’s 
Dmy, 1 294 

Mortal [see HTJRTAXJL] and 
Cotch Earth-oil, and Wood-oil — Lzst of 
Burvia Products %n Dalrymple, On&rUal 
Repert i 109 

o 1760 — “To these three articles (betel, 
areca, and chunam) is often added for luxury 
what they call cachoonda, a Japan-earth, 
which from perfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives such 
improvement as to be sold to advantage 
when re -imported to Japan Another 

addition too they use of what they call 
Gatohoo, being a blackish granulated pear 
fumed composition ” —^ose, i 238^ 

1818 — “ The peasants nian.Tr®.etee 

catechu, or terra fapomca, from 
[khatr] tree (J^Temosa ^atssohu) grows 

wild on the hilUr of jCansfeanai in 
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[erroneous] — Forbes^ Or Mem i 303 , [2nd 
ed X 193] 

CATHAY, ii.i> China , originally 
Northern Chjiia The origin of the 
name is given in the q[tiotation below 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo 
In the 16th century, and even later, 
from a misunderstanding of th e medi eval 
travellers, Cathay was supposed to be 
a country north of China, and is so 
represented m many maxis Its identity 
with China was fully recognised by P 
Martin Martini in his AtlaB 
also by Valentijn, iv Ohina^ 2 

1247 — ‘‘Kitai autom honiine«i sunt 
pagam, qui habent hteram spooialom 
homines bomgm ot humani satis esso vido- 
antur Barham non habont, ot in diaposi- 
tiono faciei satis concordant cum Mongahs, 
non tamon sunt in facio ita lati melioros 
artifices non invomuntur in toto mundo 
terra oorum ost opulen til valdo ” — J dr Plano 
Oarjnni, 3^onrjaloi lan, 653-1 
1253 — “ Ultra ost mngna Cataya, qm 
antiquitus, ut credo, dicobantur Soros 
Isti Catai sunt parvi hommoH, loquondo 
tnultum aspirantea por naros ot hai>out 

parvain aporturam oculorum,” &;e — Jltti 
iVilhehm de Ruin id, 291-2 
0 1330 — “ Cathay is a very groat Empire, 
which extondeth over more than o* days* 
journey, and it hath only one lord ** — 

Fruit Jardanm, p 64 
1404 — “E lo mas alxofar [see ALJOFAXt] 
que en el mundo so ha. so pesia o falla on 
aill mar del Catay ” — Vlair^o, f. 32 
1666 — ** The Yndians called Catheies 
have echo man many wiues ** — WairenutiLf 
Fardle of FacioiinSi M ii 
1598 -—“In the lando lying westward from 
-China, they say there aro white people, and 
the land called Oathaia, where (as it is 
thought) are many Ohnstians, and that it 
should confine and border upon /Vnt/a.”— 
J^nutchote7i, 67 , [Hak Soc i 12(5) 

[1602. — “ and arnuo<l at any jiorto 
withm the dominions of the king<lomes of 
Cataya, China, or Jai)an *' — Rird^rood, Ftrei 
Letter BooJs^ 24. Hero Ohma and Oatana aro 
spoken of as different countries. Comp. 
Bvrdimod, Rep on Old Rec , 168 note,] 
Before 1633 — 

1*11 wish you in the Indies or Oatala. • . .** 
HeauTut* ds Ftetch , The Wo7nan*e 

IV 6, 

1634 — 

“ Domadoros das terras o dos mares 
Nao so im Malaea, Indo e Porsou streito 
Mas na China, Catai, JapSo ostranho 
Loi nova introduzindo em sacro banho,** 
Malm a Conquutada 
1664 - “*Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there wont caravans every year from Karhe- 
wire^ which crossed all those mountains of 
the groat Tibet, ontred into I^artary, and 


ariivod m about throe months at Oataja 
. — Beiniei, E T , 136 , [od (Jonetable. 
426] 

1812 — 

“ Bettor fifty years of Eun^po 
than a cycle of Cathay ” 

Tautipon, Lock si e if ILtlh 

1871 — “For about thioo cuniniios the 
Northern Provinces of (thina had boon de- 
tached from native rule, ami sulycct to 
foreign dynasties, first to the fC/ufan 
whoso rule subsisted for 200 yoais, and 
originated tho naine of Khifai, Khabi, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 yonrs 
China has boon kiu>\\n to tho nations of 
Inner Asia, and fo those nh»>sc ju qtiaint- 
iince with it was got hv that, channel ” - 
Marui Polo, Intnid eii. ii 

CATS-EYE, H A .stt>ue of \a1ue 
found in Ocylon It i.s desenbed by 
Dana as a form of (‘bab'islony oi a 
greenish grey, with glowing rntiqqml 
reflections, whence the Portuguese call 
it Olho dfi tjafo, which our \v»>r<l trans- 
lates. It ap}>ears from the quotat.uni 
below from Dr Roylt* that tin* Btii 
ociiluh of Phny bas been irhuitiiied 
wnth tile wdueh may w'ell be 

the case, though t.lu‘ odd <’nv uni stance 
noticed hy Hoyle ma\ bi» only a 
curious coincidence. phrase 'hiill 

kl ilnkh <hH*B iml. ajipear in PlatlU ihvt. 
The usual name is Itthmtihfd, Mike 
garlic.’ The Burmese are sahl to call 
It hjoung, *a <’at.*} 

c. A.n 70.— “ 'Pho Htoao iNillod Hrfitu w 
white, ami hath within it a blaok apple, the 
mids whereof a man shall nee to glitter like 
gold. . . **— //o//rt/idV Pliiur, ii, 625. 

o. 3340. — “Quaetlam regiono« monotam 
non habent, sod prt> oa utimtar lapidihus 
quoK dioimUH Catl Ooulo«.*’— f in Awjr- 

gim, IH Var, Fortunar, iih. iv, 

1616. — “And there are found likewise 
other stones, such as Oiho de gato, Chryso 
htes, and amethysts, of which T do n«»t treat 
because they are of little viiUie." - Harhom^ 
in Lisbon Arad,, ii. 300, 

1690,— “I*api« inauper alms ibi vulgaris 
est, quem Lusitani olhoi de gstto, id est, 
octilum felinum voeant, propteroa ciikkI cum 
eo et oolore ©t facie convenfat, Niful luitem 
aliud quam arhatm /> /fry, iv. 84 

(after Idnsckoten); [Hak, Hoe. i. ii. 143]. 

1672. — “The Cat*0-eyes, by the Portu- 

f uese called Olhos de Gatos, occur in Zrf/lon, 
hmhaga, and Prmt / they are btire 
esteemed by th© IndiauH than by the Portu- 
guese , for some Jndinns hoHave that if a 
man wears this stone his power and nches 
will never diminish, but always increase.**— 
Baldaeus, Germ, ed, 160. 

1887. — “Beli ocul us, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxviz. 0 , 66, is considered by Hardouin to 
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be equivalent to ceil de chat — named in 
India htih Le aiilJi ” — Huidic Medi 
citie, p 103 

CATTY, s 

a A weight used in China, and by 
the Chinese introduced into the 
Aichipelago The Chinese name is 
kill oi cJnn The ^loid kdtz oi katl 

15 Mala} o- Javanese It is equal to 

16 taels, ^e 1-J- lb avoiid or 625 
gi amines This is the weight fixed by 
tieaty , but in Chinese tiade it vanes 
from 4 oz to 28 oz , the lowest value 
being used by tea-vendois at Peking, 
the highest by coal-merchants in 
Honan 

[1554 — “Cate” See quotation undei 
PECUL ] 

1598 — “Even© Catte la as much as 20 
Portingall ounces ” — Linschoten, 34 , [Hak 
Soc 1 113] 

1604 — “Their pound they call a Cate 
uhich IS one and twentie of our ounces ” — 
Capt fohn Dams, vci Puythas, i 123 

1609 — “ Oftenng to enact among them the 
lienaltio of doith to such as would sel one 
cattle of spice to the Hollanders ” — Keehng, 
ibid 1 199 

1610 — “And (I prayse God) 1 have aboord 
one hundred thirtie nine Tunnea, six 
Cathayes, one quarterne tv o pound of 
nutmegs and sixe hundi ed two and twenty 
suckettos of Mace, which makoth thirtie 
sixo Tunnos, fifteene Cathayes one quar 
teino, one and tventie pound — Damd 
Midhton, ibid i 247 In this passage, 
however, Cathayes seems to be a strange 
blunder of Purchaa or his copyist for Ont 

probably Malay ^ulat, “a measure, 
a stated quantity ” [The word appears as 
si((DU in a letter of 1615 {Poster, iii 176) 
Ml Skeat suggests that it is a misreading 
foi Pecul Suiat, ho says, means ‘to 
measure anything ’ (indotinitely), but is 
never used for a definite measure ] 

b The word catty occurs in another 
sense in the following passage A note 
says that “ Catty or more literally 
K^ittoo IS a Tamil word signifying 
batta'^ lather 

be a clerical error for hatty ^ 

1659 — “If we should detain them longer 
we are to give them catty ” — Letter in 
Wheeler, i 162 

CATUR, s A li£ jht rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malabar in the 
early days of the Portuguese We 
have not been able to trace the name 
to any Indian source, [unless possibly 
Skt chatura, ‘swift''] Is it not pro- 


bably the origin ot oui ‘ cuttei ’ We 
see that Sir R Burton in his Com- 
nieiitaiy on Camoens (vol iv 391) 
says Catm is the Aiab katlreh, a 
small Cl aft, oui ‘ cuttei ’ ” [This 
IS 1 ejected by the JSF E D , which le- 
gards it as an English woid fiom ‘to 
cut^] We cannot say wdien cutfe) was 
introduced in marine use We cannot 
find it in Dampiei, nor in Robinson 
Gtusoej the hist instance we have 
found is that quoted below fiom 
Ansofis Voyage [The NED has 
nothing earliei than 1745 ] 

Bluteau gives catui as an Indian 
term indicating a small war \essel, 
wdnch in a calm can be aided by 
oais Jal (Archdoloyze Navale, ii 259) 
quotes Witsen as raying that the 
Oatur^ or Almadias weie Calicut 
vessels, having a length of 12 to 13 
paces (60 to 65 feet), sharp at both 
ends, and curving back, using both 
sails and oars But there w’-as a larger 
kind, 80 feet long, wuth only 7 oi 8 
feet beam 

1510 — “There is also another kind of 
vessel These are all made of one piece 

sharp at both ends These ships are 
called Chaturi, and go either with a sail 
or oars moie swiftly than any galley, /wsict, 
or brigantine ” — Varthema, 164 

1 544 — ‘ ‘ navigium raa 3 us quod voeant 

caturem ” — Soti Pnmc Xav 121 

1549 — “ Naves item duas (quas Indi 
catures voeant) summ&, celeritate armari 
jussit, vt oram maritimam legentes, hostes 
commeatu prohiberent ’ — de Bello 

Cambaico, 1331 

1562 — “And this winter the Governor 
sent to have built in Cochin thirty Catures, 
which are vessels with oars, but smaller 
than brigantines — Oastanheda, in 271 

1683 — “Cambaicam oram Jacobus Lac- 
teus duoboB catunbtis tuen jusaus — 

Maffei, lib xiii ed 1762, p 283 

1601 — “ Biremes, seu Cathuns quam 
plunmae conduntur in Lassaon, Javae cm- 
tate ” — De Bry, iii 109 (where there 

IS a plate, m No xxxvu ) 

1688 — “No man was so bold to contra- 
dict the man of God , and they all went 
to the Arsenal There they found a good 
and sufficient bark of those they call Catur, 
besides seven old foysts ” — Dryd&n, Dife qf 
Xavier, m Works, 1821, xvi 200 

1742 — “ to prevent even the possi- 
bihty of the galeons escaping us in the night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the 
and the Cloiicester were both manned and 
sent in shore ” — Ansoris Voyage, 9th ed 

1756, p 261 Cuttey ^Iso occurs pp 111, 
129, 150, and other place? 
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CAUVBBY, II p The great river 
of S, India Properly Tam Kdv^r^^ 
or rather Kdveri^ and Sanscntized 
KdvBrJ The earliest mention is that 
ot Ptolemy, >vho writes the name 
(after the ISkt form) Xd^rfpos (sc vora- 
At6s). The Ka/Adptt of the Perixilns 
(c. A.n, 80-90) probably, however, 
1 epresents the s^ime name, the Xaprjplt 
ip.iropi.6v of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been much debated, and 
several plausible but un satis fact^ory 
e\]>lanatioua liave l>ecn given Thus 
the Skt. form Kclvert has l>een ex- 
plained from that language by kdvem 
‘ hatfron ’ A river in the Tamil 
<*ountry is, however, hardly likely to 
have a non-mythological Skt^ name 
The Cauvery in flood, like other S 
Indian rivers, assumes a reddish hue 
And the form Kitmr% has been ex- 
jilamed hy Bp Caldwell as possibly 
from the Dravidian Mw, ‘red ochre’ 
or hi (/lYf-w), *a grove,’ and Sr- a, Tel 
‘a river,’ Tam, ‘a sheet of water’ ; 
thus either ‘red river’ or ‘grove river,’ 
fThe Mtxdras Admm (Uona. takes it 
from Tam, ‘grove,’ and fn, Tam. 
‘tank,’ from its original source in a 
garden tank,] AVl-mn, however, the 
f(>rm found m inscriptions, affords a 
more satisfactory Tamil inteipretation, 
viz. KiZ^wn^ ‘grove-extender,’ or 
developer. Any one who has travelled 
along the river' will have noticed the 
thick groves all along the hanks, which 
form a remarkable feiiture of the 
stream, 

c. 150 A D. — 

** Xa/S^jpov ir<yr<i.p.ov iKjSoXdi 

Xapijpls ip.fropi6v.” — hb. vii. 1, 

The^ last was probably represented by 
JKaveripata7i» 

c, 546. — “Then there is SieledSba, Ae. 
Taprobane , . . and then again on the 
Continent, and further bao^ is Marallo, 
which exports conch-shells : Kaber, which 
exports alabandinum." — Comeur, Pojwff 
Christ, in Cathap, &o. olxxviii. 

1810-11 — “After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the banks of the 
nver KilXLobiurl, and bivouacked on the 
sands.'* — A7/ilr JCktutrUf in Elliot^ ii. 90. 

The Cauvery apiiears to be ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

CAVAItLY, B, This is mentioned 
as a fiHh of Ceylon by 1775 

(j). 57). It is no doubt the same that 
is described in the qiiototion from 
Pyrard [set* Grai/s note, Hak. Boc. 


OAfYNEV, OATP^NY 


I. 3881 It may ivpn*sent the genus 
of which lisi! s]>j) arc des<Tibed 
hy Day (Ftshei^ f)/ Jtidia^ ]>]> 237-242), 
two lioiiig named by diUcrent zoolo- 
gists E. cabalht But, Dr Day hesi- 
tates to identify the fish nt>w m 
question. The fish mentioned in the 
fourth and fifth (jiiotat.ions may be the 
same species ; but. that, in tin* fifth 
seems doubtful ^laiiy of the spj). 
aie extensively sun-dried, and eaten 
by tlie poor 

c 1510 — “(los iVIuncois posdiours pron- 
nont entr’tuitroH grande quantity? d’vxio 
Horto de petit jK>isson, <jui n’ost ims pluK 
grande quo la main ot targe eomme vn 
petit bromeau Los Portngais I'appollent 
Pesehe cauallo II est plus eonmmn 
do toiito costo ccHto, ot e’esi do quoy iIh 
font lo pins gram! trabu , car ils lo toiitiont 
par la moiti(^, ils lo salcnt, ot lo* font seehcr 
au soloil .”^ — Ppmrd <fr i. 278; aoo 

also 309, [flak. Htn*. i 127 ; lu 327, 294, 
299), 

1626— “Tho ilo inriebt us with many 
good things ; BuffoJs, . . . i^ystors, Breams, 
Cavalloes, and store of other Imh.*’ — T, 
Ilerfmtt 28. 

1652, — “There i« am»thor very small fish 
vulgarly called Cavalle, wliicn i» gootl 
onoug3i to oat, but not very wholesome, 
Rhinppus a i^anrt, Trinitat^^ in Kr. Tr. 388 

1796. — “The oallotl in Portuguese 

oavala, has a gtxKi tasto when fresh, but 
when salted becomes like tlio hornng,'* — /Vet 
Riwhni, B. T., p. 240. 

1875.— “ f dentrr (Bl. Hohn.). This 
fish of wide range from the Mediterranean to 
th© coast of Brazil, at BL Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the salmon of Bt. Helena. 
It is taken in considerable numbers, ohiafiy 
dunng the summer months, around the 
coast, m not very deep water ; it varies in 
length from nine inehes up to two or three 
feet.’* — Et, by */• cC AfrWss, p. 106. 

OAWITBY, OAWHY, «. Tam, 
hdm^ ‘property,’ hence ‘land,’ [from 
Tam. hm^ Ho flee,’ what is known 
and recomiised,] and m a meaBure of 
land used in the Madras Presidency. 
It varies, of course, but the standard 
Ckmwy is considered to 1>€» SS4 mma% 
or CStarotUXdft (q.v.). of 2,400 sti. f. each, 
hence 57,600 aq. f. or ac. 1-322. This 
is the only sense in which the word 
is used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘Indian 
Vocabulary ’ of 1788 has the word in 
the form Ooimys. but with an unin- 
telligible explanation. 

1807.“— “The land meaaure of the Jtwhinf 
i« as follows : 24 Adies equare^l <My ; 
100 Culie«».l Oanay. Out of what is 
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called chanty howevei the Ctdj lia la fact j 
a Bamboo 26 Adies or 22 feet 8 inches in * 
length the Ady or Malabar foot is 

therefore 10 inches nearly , and the custo- 

mary canay contains 51,376 sq feet, or 
a-cres neaily , while the proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet — F Biich- 
anaoz, Mysore^ cfrc i 6 

OAWNPORE, n p The correct 
name is Kdnh^ur^ ‘ the town of Kanh, 
Kanhaiya or Kiishna ^ The city of 
the Doah so called, having in 1891 
a population of 188,712, has grown 
up entirely under British rule, at fust 
ab the ba/ar and dependence of the 
cantonment established here under a 
treaty made with the Nabob of Oudh 
111 1766, and afterwards as a gzeat 
mart of trade 

CAYMAN, s This is not used in 
India It IS an American name for 
an alligator , from the Carib acayuman 
{L^tt'id) But it appears formerly to 
have been in general use among the 
Dutch in the East [It is one of 
those woids ‘‘which the Poituguese 
or Spaniards very early caught up in 
one part of the woild, and natuialised 
in another” (iVED)] 

1530 — “The country is evtravag'intly 
hot , and the rivers are full of Caimans, 
which are certain water-hzards {laga^ti) 

— FFuniio de (iuzmaii^ m Eamuno, in 339 

1598 — “In this nver (Zaire or Congo) 
there are living divers kinds of creatures, 
and in particular, mighty great crocodiles, 
which the country people there call 
Caiman ” — PtgaJ'etta, in Harleian Coll of 
Voyages, ii 533 

This IS an instance of the way in 
which we so often see a word belong- 
ing to a different quartei of the world 
undoubtmgly asciibed to Afiica oi 
Asia, as the case may be In the 
next quotation we find it asciibed to 
India 

1631 — “Lib V cap in De Crocodilo 
qui per totam Indiam cayman audit " — 
Jjontius, £[%st Nat et Med 

1672 — “The figures so represented in 
Adam’s footsteps weie 41 The Kang 

of the Caimans or Crocodiles ” — Baldaews 
(Germ ed ), 148 

1692 — “Anno 1692 there were 3 newly 
arrived soldiers near a certain gibbet 

that stood by the nver outside the boom, 
so sharply pursued by a Kaieman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibbet for safety 
whilst the creature standing up on his hind 
feet reached with his snout to the very 
top of the gibbet ” — ValenUjn, iv 231 


CAYOLAQUE, ood,’ 

in Malay Lakci is gi\ en in Gra’w - 
furd^s Malay Diet as “ name of a 
red wood used as incense, M'i!r%st%ca 
'iners” In his Desci D^ct he calls it 
the ^^Ta7lar^us major , a tree with a 
red-coloured wood, a native ot Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy It 
IS an article of considerable native 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
China” (p 204) [The word, accord- 
ing to Mr Skeat, is pioliably hayity 
‘wood,’ ‘red dye ^ (see IiAC), but 

the combined form is not in Klinkert, 
nor are these trees in Ridley’s plant 
list He gives Laka-laka or Malaka as 
the name of the johyllantlius embh( a ] 

1510 — “There also grows here a very 
great quantity of lacca for making red 
colour, and the tree of this is formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts ’ — Va? - 
fkema, p 238 

c 1560 — “I being in Cantan there was 
a nch (bed) made wrought with luone, 
and of a sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaque, and of Bandalum^ that was 
prized at 1500 Crownes ” — Gasj)ar JDa Cruz, 
m Pwrekob, HI 177 

1585 — “Euerie morning and euemng they 
do offer vnto their idolles frankensenee, 
benjamin, wood of aguila, and cayolaque, 
the which is maruelous sweete ” — 

MerEoza s CJvina, i 58 

OAZEE, KAJEE, &c , s Arab 
Idd'i, ‘ a judge,’ the lettei z!wdil with 
which it IS spelt being always pro- 
nounced in India like a js The form 
Gad'll familiar fiom its use in the old 
veision of the Arabian Nights, comes 
to us from the Levant The word 
with the article, col-lad^, becomes in 
Spanish alcalde , * not alca^de, which is 
from Jtd’zd, ‘ a chief ’ , nor alguacnd, 
which IS from wmlr So Dozy and 
Engelmann, no doubt correctly But 
m Pinto, cap 8, we find “ ao guaml da 
justica q em elles he como corre- 
gedor entre nos ” , where guaml seems 
to stand for kdz^ 

It IS not easy to give an accurate 
account of the position of the Edzl m 
British India, which has gone through 
variations of which a distmet record 
cannot be found But the follbwsia:^ 
outline IS beheved to be substantially 
correct 


* Dr R. Host observe? to us lihait tSbe Atabic 
letter ewdd is pronouhoed by tb0 Malays hke U 
(see also OroAtffuads Mdlcey Grcummuxi*, p 7). And 
it; IS cuxious to find of fih.e same letter 

mto 3pamsh as Zd. in beoames LxZZi 
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Under Adawlut I have given a 
brief sketch of the histoiy of the 
judiciary under the Comxiany m the 
Bengal Presidency Down to 1790 
the gi eater ^Dart of the adininistiatioii 
of criminal justice was still in the 
hands of native judges, <ind othoi 
native officials of various kinds, though 
under European supervision in varying 
forms But the native judiciary, ex- 
cept in xiositaons of a mute sul)oiainat.e 
character, then ceased It was, how- 
ever, still an siihstanee Mahonimed«in 
law that was adniinistered in erinunal 


cases, and also in exvil cases between 
Mahomniedans as atleeting siiecession, 
Szc And a and a Mit/fl were 

retained in the Piovnieial Courts ol 
Appeal and Circuit as (.Ik* exponents 
or Mahommedan law'-, and the de- 
liverers ot a torinal Futwa There 
was also a or chief Kuzl 

of Bengal, Beliar and Oris.s«x, attached 
to the Suddei Couits of Jlewaniiy and 
Nizamut, assisted hy tw'o and 

these also gave wuntten fiifmts on 
references from the 3“)istru*t. (Jourts. 

The style of Kasl and Mufti pre- 
sumably continued in formal existence 
in couiiection wuth the Budder Courts 
till the abolition of them* in 1862 ; 
but with the earlier abolition of the 
Provincial Courts in 1829-31 it had 
quite ceaaedj in this sense, to be 
familiar In the District Courts the 
corresponding exponents were in 
Engli^ officially designated Law- 
officers, and, I believe, in official 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Anglo-Indians, Moolvees (<bv.). 

tTnder the article 1*AW-0PP10EK, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
•were, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, referred for disposal by the 
Law-officer of the district. And the 
latter, from this fact, as well as, 
perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some jiarts of Bengal 
popularly known as Hhe KdzlJ *‘In 
the Magistrate's office,” wntes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, ‘Mt was 
quite common to speak of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the Ohhota Safib (the 
Assistant), and that again to the 


]Sut the duties of the Kazl popularly 
so styled and officially reco^ised, had, 
almost from the beginning of the 
century, b<*c<>me limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance 


and legistration oi Mahonunedan 
marriages, and some other matters 
connectA‘d wutli (he social life of their 
co-ieligiomsls To (.hese functions 
must also be added as icgards the 
IHtli century and the iMrlicr years 
of the loth, duties in <‘ounc<‘tion \vith 
<listr.iin(. for ieii(, on b«‘h,ilt of Zi*ium- 
d.irs There wt‘re such /vf7:7s* nomin- 
ated by Governmen(, in (.owns and 
])crguiin.is, wilb gn‘ri( \,ni,ition m 
(he area of (.he localities ov<*r which 
th<‘y official cd The Aet. XI of 1804, 
which rtq)ealed (.hi* laws relating to 
law'-officers, put an end rdso to (he 
a])poin(.ment by Chiveiuinent of ICdziH, 
But (bis seems t.u ha\e led (o incon- 
veiiienees w*hi<‘b were conqdainod 
of by Mabommi‘<lans in souk* parts 
of Tndm, and it wa^ eiMcled in 1880 
(Act XIL, stvded “The AV:7.s‘ Act”) 
that with reference ti> an> part.icular 
locality, and after consuKat ion with 
the chief Musnlman ri'sulents therein, 
the Local (hiveinment might select 
and nominate a KifJ nr Ktfzin for 
that local area (see * FITTWA * LAW- 
OPFICEE, MtTFTY). 

1338. — ‘‘They troatod me civilly and «©(i 
tno ill fnmt of thoir moHipui during thoir 
Ea^itor, at wduch moMfiue, on account of 
it« b©m^ thoir Kaster, there were HHKomhloil 
from divors <|uartorH a number of thoir 
Cadini, i,e, of thoir bmhojiM.*' i/utior of 
Ei*Ktr Pmm/f m <(r., 2.35. 

o, 1461.— 

“ Au toms quo Aloxandro rotcua 
Ung honi, nonimd DiomodoM 
Doviint luy, on Itiy nmona 
Wngnllono ihiuIoom ot dotvi 
CJommo mig larron ; car il fut don 
KMimmours quo voyons courir 
Hi fut mys dovant lo oad^i, 

Four oHtro jugd h. mouHr.” 

f/d. dt A*/. r/Mua 

[o. 1610* — **Tho Fandiaro is called Cady 
in tho Arabio tonguo.*' Ptfmtd df> 

Hak. Hck3. i. 199.J 

1648. — **Tho Uovornmont i»f tho city (Ah- 
modabad) and ©urroundmg vUlngoM routs 
with tho tlovomor and tho 

J udgo (whom thoy call Casgy). ** * I Vi n Tm*t^ 
15. 

[1670.— Tho Bhawbundor, Coi«y.’'- 
U«igu^ IHary^ Hak. Boo. ii» cosxlx*] 

1678. — ** Thoir liaw-DixputoH, thoy aro 
soon ended ; the Governor hearing : and 
tho Cadi or Judge detonninmg every Morn- 
ing.” — Ery&r^ 82. 

„ “The easy or Judge * , . marrlee 
them.**— 94. 

1688. — . . more than that 8000 poor 
men gathered together, oomplaining with 
full mouths of his exaction and injustioe 
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towards them some demanding Rnpees 10, 
others Rupees 20 per man, which Bulchnnd 
very generously paid them in the Cazee’s 
presence ” — JECedges, Nov. 5 , [Hak Soc 

1 134 , Cazze in i 85] 

1684 — *"^Jamtary 12 — From Cassiimbazar 
’tis advised ye Merchants and Picars appeal 
again to ye Cazee for Justice against Mr 
Charnock Ye Cazee cites Mr. Oharnook 
to appear ’* — Ibtd i 147 

1689 — “A Cogee who is a Person 
skilled in their Law ” — OmThgton, 206 

Here there is perhaps a confusion with 
Ooja 

1727 — “When the Man sees his Spouse, 
and likes her, they agree on the Price and 
Term of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then appear before the Cadjee or Judge ” — 
A HamzHon^ i 62 

1763 — “The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried all disputes of property.” — Orme^ 
1 26 (ed 1803) 

1773 — “ That they should be mean, weak, 
Ignorant, and corrupt, is not surprising, 
when the salary of the princmal 3 udge, the 
Cazi, does not exceed Rs 100 per month ” 
— FroTn Impey*s Judgm.ein.t tn t?te Patna 
Cause, quoted by ii 176 

1790 — Regulatzons for tJie Cowt of 
Oirciat 

**24 That each of the Courts of Circuit 
be superintended by two covenanted cml 
servants of the Company, to be denomi- 
nated Judges of the Courts of Circuit 
assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti ” — Regns 
for the Aam of Jmtice the Eou^darrg 
or Qmnvinal Courts %n Rengal, BaJiwt, 
Ch*%ssa Passed by the G- -G in 0 , Dec 3, 
1790 

“ 32 The charge against the prisoner, 
his confession, which is always to be received 
with circumspection and tenderness 
&c . . being all heard and gone through 
in his presence and that of the Kazi and 
Mufti of the Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the record 
of the proceedings held in the trial, the 
futwa or law as applicable to the circum- 
stances of the case . . The Judges of the 
Court shall attentively consider such futwa, 
&c ” — Ibtd 


1791 — **The Judges of the Courts of 
Circuit shall refer to the Kazi and Mufti of 
their respective Courts all questions on 
points of law , • regarding which they 
may not have been furnished with specific 
instructions from the G -G in C or the 


K^zamut AdawluU . — Regn Ko XXXV 

1792. — Revenue Regulation of July 20, 
No. Ixxv,, empowers Landholders ana 
Farmers of Land to distrain for Arrears 
of Rent or Revenue 0?he **Kazi of the 
Pegunnah” is the official under the Col- 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carrying out the distraint. So, again, 
in Regn XVII. of 1793. 


1793 — **lxvi. The Kizamut Adaulat 
shall continue to be held at Calcutta 

*‘lxvii. The Court shall consist of the 


Governor-General, and the members of the 
Supreme Council, assisted by the heal 
Gauzy of Bengal, Behar, and Onssa, and two 
Muftis ” (This was already in the Regula- 
tions of 1791 IX 0/1793. See also 

quotation under MUFTY 

1793 — Cauzies are stationed at the 
Cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
and the principal towns, and in the per- 
gunnahs, for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages, and perform- 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 
prescribed by the Mahornmedan law, as 
have been hitherto discharged by them 
under the British Government ” — Reg 
XXXIX 0/1793 

1803 — Regulation XL VI regulates the 
appointment of Gauzy in towns and per- 
gunnahs, “ for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages,” &o , but 
makes no allusion to judicial duties 

1824 — **Have you not learned this com- 
mon saying — * Every one’s teeth are blunted 
by acids except the cadi* s, which are by 
sweets ’ ” — JS[ajj% Baba, ed 1835, p 316 

1864 — ** Whereas it is unnecessary to 
continue the offices of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Law-Officers, and is inexpedient 
that the appointment of Oa,zee-oot~Cozaat, or 
of City, Town, or Pergunnah Cazees should 
be made by Government, it is enacted 
as follows — 

•4i> « * 

“ II Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed so as to prevent a Gazee-oo^- 
Gozaat or other Gazee from performing, 
when required to do so, any duties or cere- 
monies prescribed by the Mahomedan Law 
^ActNo XI 0/1864 

1880, — ** whereas by the usage of the 

Muhammadan community in some parts of 
India the presence of Xdzis appointed by 
the Government is required at the cele- 
i bration of marriages , ” — B%U xntroduced 

•into the G(nLnc%l of Gov ^Gen , January 30, 
1880. 

,, **An Act for the appointment of 
persons to the office of K4.zi 

** Whereas by the preamble to Act No. 
XI of 1864 . it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, &c ) . and whereas 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in some parts of India the presence 
of Kazis appointed by the Government 
IS remured at the celebration of marriages 
and "^e performance of certain other nrtes 
and ceremonies, and it is therefore ex- 
pedient that the Government should again 
be empowered to appomt such persons^ to 
the office of Edzi , It is hereby enacted * 

— AcUiVo XII O/1880. 

1885. — **To come to something more 
specific * There were instances in which 
men of the most venerable digmty, per- 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gi%e of the 
vile alguli^s of Impey’ pMacauiay*s Essay 
on Easftvngs% 
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Hare we see one Cazi tiirnod into an m- 
dofimte number of * men of the mo‘3t vener- 
able d^gmty ’ , a man foxind guilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into *men of the most venerable 
dignity’ persecuted by extortioners without 
a cause , and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the Supreme Court had nothing to do, into 
‘ vile alguazils of Impoy ’ ” — Stt‘p/ien, y 

of jN'uncotnai y ii 250-261, 

Cazee also is a title used iii Nepal 
for Ministers of State 

1848 — ^*Kajees» Counsellors, and mitred 
Lama'S were there, to the number of twenty, 
all planted with their backs to the wall, 
mute and motionless us stji.tues.’* — JIool€i\s 
Mimafayttn Jounuthf od 1855, i 286 

1868 — “The Durbar (of Nopal) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thibet on 
cminng the reason ’* — Lettei from H 

Zainrencf, dated 1st April, regarding i»orso- 
cution of R. C Missions in 'JHbot 

1873.— 

“ Ho, lamas, got yo ready, 

Ho, Kazis, clear the way , 

The chief will rido in all his pride 
T<j the Rungoot Stream to-day ** 
Wiffiud //rv'/ry, A Lay of Modt^m 
JMrjfehitf/* 

CEDED DISTEIOTS, n.p A naiuo 
applied familiarly at the beginning of 
the last century to the territory south 
of the Tungabha<ira river, which was 
ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and dcfith of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory em- 
braced the present districts of Bellarv, 
Cuddapah, and Karntil, with the Pai- 
nad, which is now a subdivision of the 
Kistna District, The name perhax^s 
became best known in England from 
d6%f» L%fe of Sir Thomas Munro^ that 
great man having admin istcred these 
provinces for 7 years, 

1878, — “ W© regret to announce the death 
of Lieut. -General Sir Hector Jonea, GOB,, 
at the advanced age of 86, The gallant ogioer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Eata- 
blishment of the B, I Oo ’» forces, and bore 
a distinguished part in many of the great 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the Ceded Disiric^S 
under the Collector of Oanara, and the cam- 
paign against the Zemindar of Madura,” — 
TV/f True Rf>furm(*r^ p, 7 (“wrot serkes- 
tick ”), 

CELEBES, n.p. According to 
Orawfurd this name is unknown to 
the nativoH, nut only of the great 
island itself, but of the Archipelago 
generally, and must have arisen from 
some Portuguese misunderstanding or 


coiruptioii There .ij>]iearH to be no 
general name tor the island in the 
Slal.iy Linguage, unless Tmiah Bugis^ 
‘the ‘Land of the Bugis ])eo])le’ [Jee 
BtTGIS], It seems sometimes to have 
been called the I,sle oi Macassar In 
form GeM)cs is apparently a Portuguese 
]>lural, and several of l.heir early 
wintei‘s s]>e<ik of Ucb'ht> as a gtottp of 
islands (h*awfurd makes a suggestion, 
but not very contidtuitly, that !*ulo 
sukthihj ‘the islands over and above/ 
might have been \aguely sjjoken of by 
the Malays, and lUKhnstood liy the 
Portnguesi* as a naim* [Mr 
doubts the cor ret tness ot this explana- 
tion* “ The Htan<lar<l Malay form would 
be Pula ft. which in some dia- 

lects might be Sfl4fVus, and this may 
bavi^ bt*en a variant- of Sf^Lt^hih^ a 
man’s nanH‘, the st corresponding to 
the dt‘f art in the <h‘nn phrase 
Hans’ Numerous Malay place-names 
are derivt^d from tht»se ol people.”] 

1516.--“ lirtvmg passed tht*so tHlands of 
Maluco . . . at a tlistaneo of 130 IcagueR, 
there are other islantis to tht» west, from 
which Homotnnes there ctauo white por>plo, 
naked from the waist upwiirtls, . . . Theae 
people eat human tlosh, and if the King of 
Maluoo has any person t.o execute, they 
beg for him to oat him, Just as one would 
ask for a pig, anti the isiandM frtim which 
they come are called Celebe ” 

202 - 8 . 


c 1544 — “In this street (of Togu) there 
were six anti thirty thoiiHanci strangers of 
two and ff»r^ different Nations, namely* , * 
PupumiSy SeXebree, Mimiamim . . , and many 
others whoso names I know not,"—/*. 
in tr., p. 200. 


1652. “ In the previous November (1529) 

arriveci at Ternate I>. Jf*rge de Gostro who 
came from Malaca by way of Burnoo in a 
junk . • . and going astray {aissod along 
the /sfr tf Hu mtSf Doc. IV. 

i. 18. 


„ “The hrst tiling that the Biunarao 
did in this was to make TristiSo de Taide 
believe that in the Xile« of tho CftXtbof, and 
of the Mamgari*M and in that of MindinSki 
there was much gold.”— vi. 26. 

1679.— “The 18 (December) wee had 
sight of the Hand 0«l6b«i nr Sllsbls,”— 
World (link. See,}, p. 

X60. 


1610. — “At the same time there were at 
Ternate certain ambassadors fmm the 
qf tlir Murapds (which are the west cf 
those of Maluoo — the nmrmt of them about 
60 leagues). . . These islands are many, and 
joined together, and appear in the sea*oharte^ 
thrown into one very mg iidcmd, extending, 
as the sailors say, Noith and South, ai^ 
having near 100 leagues of oompasa, And 
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this island imitates the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to 5^ degrees) is formed by the Cellebes (sSo 
os Cellebes), which have a Eang over them 
These islands are ruled by many Kings, 
differing in language, in laws, and cus- 
toms ” — CoutOf Dec V vii 2 

CENTIPEDE, s This word was 
perhaps borrowed diiectly from the 
Portuguese ni India {centojp^a) [The 
NED refers it to Sp J 

1662 — “There is a kind of worm which 
the Portuguese call centope, and the 
Dutch also ‘ thousand-legs ’ [ta^lSe'^wL-he^n) ’ — 
T Saal, 68 

CERAM, n p A laxge island in the 
Molucca Sea, the Sevang of the Malays 
[Klinkert gives the name Seran, which 
Mr Skeat thinks more likely to be 
coriect ] 

CEEAME, CARAME, &c , s The 

Malayalim hdmh^, a gatehouse with a 
room over the gate, and generally 
fortified This is a feature of temples, 
&c , as well as of private houses, in 
Malabar [see Logan, i 82] The word 
IS also applied to a chambei laised on 
four posts [The word, as Mr Skeat 
notes, has come into Malay as saramH 
or se'i amh%, ^ a house veranda ^ j 

[1600 — “He was taken to a cerame, 
which IS a one storied house of wood, which 
the King had erected for their meeting- 
place ” — Castafieda, Bk I cap 33, p 103 ] 

1551 — “ where stood the ^arame of 

the King, which is his temple — Ibid 

111 2 

1552 — “Pedrahares was earned 

ashore on men’s shoulders in an amdor till 
he was set among the Gentoo Pnnees whom 
the Camonn had sent to receive him at the 
beach, whilst the said Qamorin himself was 
standing within sight in the ceraxne aw aiting 
his arnval ’ — liaro oi, I v 5 

1557 — The word occurs also in D’Albo- 
querque’s Commentaries {Hod Soc tr i 
115), but it IS there erroneously rendered 
“jetty ” 

1566 — “Antes de entrar no Cerame 
vierSo reoeber alguns senhores dos que 
ficarSo com el Rei ” — Dam de Goes, Qhron 
76 (ch Ivni ) 

CEYLON, n p This name, as ap- 
plied to the ^eat island which hangs 
from India like a dependent jewm, 
becomes usual about the 13th century 
But it can be traced much earlier 
For it appears undoubtedly to be 
formed from B'lnhala or ‘lions^ 

abode,’ the name adopted in the island 


itself at an early date This, v ith the 
addition of ‘ Island,’ S^luda-dmpa, comes 
down to us in C3osmas as ^teXedl^a 
There was a Pali form Sdialan, which, 
at an early date, must have been col- 
loquially shortened to as appears 

from the old Tamil name Dam (the 
Tamil having no propei sibilant), and 
probably from this was formed the 
Sarandlp and Sarandlh winch was long 
the name in use by maiineis of the 
Persian Gulf 

It lias been suggested by Mi Van 
der Tuuk, that the name Samian or 
S^lan was leally of Javanese origin, as 
sela (from Skt s^ld, ‘ a rock, a stone ’) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means ‘a 
iireeious stone,’ hence Pulo Selan would 
be ^ Isle of Gems ’ [“ This,” writes Mr 

Skeat, «is possible, but it remains to 
be proved that the gem was not named 
after the island e ‘ Oe 5 don stone ’) 
The full phrase in standard Malay is 
hatii Selan, where hatn means ‘ stone ’ 
Hlinkert merely marks Saikin (Ceylon) 
as Persian”] The island was really 
called anciently Mat'^iadvipa, ‘ Isle of 
Gems,’ and is teimed by an _Arab 
historian of the 9th century lazilraf-'Col 
yalut, ‘Isle of Rulues ’ So that there 
is considerable plausibility in Van der 
Tuuk’s suggestion But the genealogy 
of the name from S^hala is so legiti- 
mate that the utmost that can be con- 
ceded IS the possibility that the Malay 
±01 m t^elaoh may have been shaped by 
the consideiation suggested, and may 
have influeiiced the general adoption 
of the form Sa^ldn, tlirough the pre- 
dominance of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ages 


c 362 — “Unde natiombus Indicis certatim 
cum doms optimatesmittentibus ante tempus, 
ab usque Divis et Serendivis ” — Arn/mza/mis 
Ma-i cellvKius, XXI vii 

c 430 — “The island of Lanka was called 
Sihala after the Lion , listen ye to the 
narration of the island which I (am goir^ to) 
tell ‘The daughter of the Vanga King 
cohabited in the forest with a lioru’*’ — 
Dzpavaiwo, IX i 2 

o 545 -—“This IS the great island in the 
ocean, lying in the Indian Sea By the 
Indians it is called Sielediba, hut by the 
Greeks Taprobane ” — Cosmos, Bk xi 

851 —^‘hrear Sarandlb is the p^Z-^er^J; 
Sarand^ is entirely surrounded by the sea. 
— Relation des Voyages, i p 6 


o 940 — “Mas’udiprpceeds Latht^ljAd 
Sarandib, I myself witne^ed that when 
the was dead, he was on a 

chariot with low wiieeife sd that his hair 
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dragged upon the ground ” — In Otldemeuiet , 
154. 

c. 1020 — “There you enter the country 
of JjSxUnf where is Jaimtir, then Maha, then 
KfCnji, then Dardd, whore there is a groat 
gulf in which IS Siukaldip {Suihahi 
or the island of Sarandip ” — A/ B%iun\ as 
given by liiuhiduddmi in Mlhot^ i. 66 

1275 — “ The island Sailan is a vast island 
between China and India, 80 i)arasangs in 
circuit. . . It produces wonderful things, 

sandal-wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
braail, and various spices ” — Ktm I;?7, in 

, 20JJ. 

1298 — “ You come to the isUml of Sedan, 
which IS in good sooth the best island of its 
size m the woild ” — Mm to /Wc), Ek iii 
ch. 14 

c 1300 — “There are two courses 
from this place (Ma*bar) , one loads by sea 
to Oh£n and Mitchin, i>assing by the island 
of Sildn ” — JUidialudd HI, in MIhot, i, 70. 

1330 — “There is another island called 
Slllan. , 111 this there is an ex- 
ceeding great mountain, of which the folk 
relate that it was ui^on it that Adam mourno<l 
for his son one hundred years i'V, Odonc, 
lu Otithay, i 98 

c 1337 — “I mot in this city (Briiswi) the 
pious sheikh ’Abd - Allah « al - MisrT, the 
Traveller. Ho was a worthy man. Ho 
made the cinniit of the earth, except he 
never entoro<i China, nor the island of 
Sarandlb, nor Andalusia, nor the fc5ti<lan I 
have excelled him, for I have visited those 
regions .” — Ibn Hatuta, n, 321 

c. 1850 — . I proceeded to sea by 
SeyUan, a glorious mountain opposite 
Paradise. . . ’Tis said the sound of tho 
waters falling from tho fountain of l*aradiso 
IS hoard there.” — Mm'vgiwUi, in (kitlmu, 
11 846* 

0 . 1420.— .“In tho middle of tho Culf 
there is a very noble island called Zeilaxn, 
which 18 3000 miles m circumference, an<i 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
safiiros, garnets, and those stones which 
are oallea cats^oyos ” — N. (Umtt, in Jndta 
in, the XVth Vmturg, 7. 

1498. — , , much ginger, and pepper, 
and cinnamon, but this is not so fine as that 
which comes from an island which is called 
Oillaan, and which is 8 days distant from 
Calicut.” — Roteiro de P. da Gama^ 88. 

1514. — “Passando avantx intra la terra e 
il mare si truova Pisola di Zolm, dove nasoe 
la oannolla. , . — Giou, da Mitimli, in 

Arvhiv, Star Itah, Append. 79. 

1516,— “ Leaving these islands of Mahal- 
diva . . there is a very large and beautiful 

island which tho Moors, Arabs, and l-^ersians 
call Ceylaxn, and tho Indiana call it 
Ylmanm ” — Jlktrlumt, 166. 

1586. — “This Ceyloa is a bravo Hand, 
very fruitful and fair .” — UaiL ii. 397* 

[1605 — “Hoare you shall buie thois 
Oomoditios followingo of the Inhabitants of 
SellazLd.” — JitTdiiood, East Letter Hook^ 84, 


[1615 — “40 tons ot cinnamon of Celand,.” 
— XoUC}, Lettet^ iii 277. 

[ ,, “Here is nrriveil a ship out of 

Holland at })rcsout turning under 

Silon .” — Ibid iv 31 J 

1682 — “ . having lun 3r> rnilos North 

without seeing Zeilon " — ILdi/m, Diann 

July7,[H<ik 1 

3727 —A Hamilton \\nt<‘s Zeloan (i* 340, 
&c ), and as late ns 17S0, in Ditmi'tt Xaval 
JJiHftin if, wo find Zeloan throughout. 

1781,^ — “Wo explored the wludo coast of 
Zelone, from Pt l^etlro to the Little Hasses, 
lookeil into cvciy poit and si»(>Ko to every 
vessel wo saw, with<»ut hearing of French 
vessels ” — Ldfn Ui Ph Fianeis, ni 
Tt ai 1 ‘b 

3830 - 

“ For dealer to him luo the shells that sloop 
By Ins ow’n sw'oet native stieam, 

Than all tho peails ot Serendeep, 

Or tho Ava rld^y's gleam * 

Homo < Homo * Frionds —health roposo. 

What arc (Jolcomla’s gems to those ^ " 

Hi lit fid Anuitaf 

OHABEE, H H ehdhl^ ehdhhl^ ‘a 
key/ lioin Port, thnve. In Jiengnli it 
beconu»H nu<l in Tain, In 

Hea-ll. ‘a hti.’ 

OHABOOmA, 8. H. rhthdtrd and 
rhdhiltttid^ a pav4‘<l or jdaHt.(»iH‘d ])lat* 
form, often atUiched to a Ihjusc, or in 
a garden. 

o. 1810.— “ It was a burning overling m 
d unc, when, after Hunsot^ I nc com|ui.mod Mr. 
Sherwood to Mr. Martin’n bungalow, , ; « 
We wore conduetod to tho Ch«rhut«r , . , 
this Cherbttt«r wan many feet twjuaro, and 
ohairs were set for tho guoMts.” AutuUvg* 
iif Mre» kihermid/if, 345. 

3811. s|‘, , , the Chabootah or Terrace.” 
— Wdftttfiimn, r* Af* n. 114. 

1827. “The Hplondid prtHjeHHiou, having 
ontorctl tho royal gardens, appruiiehcd 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
ohabootra or platform of white marble 
canopied by arches of the wtiue niatorial.”— 
*Sir fy T/te tSiirffron^e JJHiii/hter,oh,XiVt 

1834.— “Wo rode un tij the Chabootrai 
which has a large eneli)Hed court before it, 
and the Darogha received us with tho 
rospoot which my showy esoort cluimocl*”— 
Mem, qf Col, MoimUun^ 133. 

OHACaSlTTB, H. P.—IL rhifJmr, *a 
servant.* The worri is hardly ever 
now used in Anglo-Indian households 
excei>t as a sort of rhyming amplifica- 
tion to Naukair (see NOKtlB) : Naukar^ 
chahar^^* the whole following. But in 
a ^last generation there was a distinc- 
tion made between nautkar^ the superior 
servant, such as a imm$h% a 
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a chohddr, a Ilidnsama, &c, and chdLm, 
a menial servant Williamson gives a* 
ourioiis list of both classes, showing 
vhat a laige Calcutta household em- 
braced at the beginning of last century 
(V M 1 185-187) 

1810 — “Such IS the superiority claimed 
by the iiolet s, that to ask one of them ‘ whose 
chauker he is ? ’ would be eonsideied a 
gross insult ” — Wdha^nsoii, i 187 

CHALIA, CHALE, n p Ghdlyam, 
Chdhycim, oi (Jhdlayamj an old poit 
of Malabar, on the south side of the 
Beypiu [see BEYPOOR] R , and opposite 

S "" ui The terminal station of the 

as Railway is in fact wheie 
Chalyam was A plate is given in the 
Lendcib of Correa, w’hich makes this 
jilain The place is mcoirectly alluded 
to as Kalydn m Imp Gazetteer, ii 49 , 
more coriectly on nevt page as Ghahmri 
[See Loyan, Malabar, i 75 ] 

c 1330 — See in AhulJ-eda, “ShaliySlt, a 
city of MaHbar ” — Oildemeister, 185 

c 1344 — “I wont then to Sh§.ly3.t, a 
verj pretty town where they make the 
stuifs that boar its name [see SHALEE] 
Thence I leturned to Kahkut ” — I'b7h Batata, 
i\ 109 

1516 — “Beyond this city (Calicut) towards 
the south theie is another city called 
Chalyam, where there are numerous Moors, 
natives of the country , and much shipping 
— Barbosa, 153 

c 1570 — “ And it was during the reign of 
this prince that the Franks erected their fort 
at Shaleeat it thus commanded the 
trade between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the ] ist city and SJiaheat the dis- 
tance was bcaicely 2 parasangs — Tohfict ul- 
Mujahidp<7X p 129 

1572 — 

‘ ^ A Sampaio f eroz succeder^ 

Cunha, que longo tempo tem o leme 
De Chale as torres altas erguer4 
Em quanto Dio illustre delle treme ” 

GamCfes, x 61 

By Bui ton 

“ Then shall succeed to fierce Sampaio’s 
powers 

Cunha, and hold the helm for many a year, 
building of Chale-town tho lofty towers, 
while quakes illustrious Diu his name to 
hoar 

[c 1610 — “ crossed the river which 

separates the Calecut kingdom from that of a 
king named Chaly ” — Pyrard de Laval, Hak 
Soe 1 368 ] 

1672 — “Passammo Cinacotta situata alia 
bocca del fiume Ciali, done li Portughesi 
hebbero altre volte Fortezza ” — P V%ncenzo 
Mana, 129 


CHAMPA, n p The name of a 
kingdom at one time of great power 
and importance in Indo- China, occup;^ - 
mg the extreme S E of that legion A 
limited portion of its soil is still known 
by that name, but otherwuse as the 
Binh-Thuan province of Cochin China 
The race inhabiting this portion, Ghams 
or Tsiami>, are traditionally said to have 
occupied the whole breadth of that 
peninsula to the Gulf of Siam, before 
the arrival of the Khmer or Kambojan 
people It IS not cleai whether the 
people in question took their name 
f 10111 Champa, or Chaniiia fiom the 
people , but in any case the form of 
Champa is Sanskrit, and probably it 
was adopted from India like Kamboja 
itself and so many other Indo-Chinese 
names The original Ghampd was a 
city and kingdom on the Ganges, near 
the modern Bhagalpui And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Champa in the 7 th 
century called Mahd-champd, as if to 
distinguish it It IS probable that the 
Za^a or Za/ 3 at of Ptolemy represents 
the name of this ancient kingdom , 
and it IS certainly the Sanf oi Ghanf of 
the Arab navigators 600 years later , 
this form repiesenting Champ as nearly 
as IS possible to the Aiabic alphabet 

CAD 640 — “ plus loin \ 1 est, le roy 

aume de Mo-ho ithen-po ” (Mahachampa) 
— Hzoueti Ilisang, in Pel&ins Bouddh m 
83 

851 — “Ships then proceed to the place 
called Sanf (or Chanf) there fresh 

water is procured , from this place is ex- 
ported the aloes-wood called Ghan£ This 
IS a kingdom ” — Relation des Voyages, &c , 
1 18 

1298 — “You come to a country called 
Chamba, a ver> rich region, having a 
King of its ow n The people are idolaters, 
and pay a yearly tribute to the G-reat Kaan 
there are a very great number of 
Elephants in this Kingdom, and they have 
hgn-aloes in great abundance ” — Marco Polo, 
Bk 111 ch 5 

c 1300 — “Passing on from this, you 
come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the Kaan ” — Bmhlduddln, 

in Ellvot, 1 71 

c 1328 — “There is also a certain part of 
India called Champa There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for all their work ” — Frvair 
Jordanus, 37 

1516 — “Having passed this island 
(Borney) towards the country of 

Ansiam and China, there is another great 
island of Gentiles called Champa , which 
has a King and language of its own, and 
many elephants There also grows in 

it aloes-wood — Barbosa, 204 
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1562 — “ Ooncornam todolos navogantea 
dos mares Occidontaos da India, e dos 
Onentaes a ella, que sao as regifJes di 
Siito, China, Choampa, Canxbi:»ja . . — 

Barros, n. vi 1. 

1672 — 

“Yes, corre a costa, que Champa so chama 
Cuja mata he do pao cheiroso ornada ” 
Camdes, x, 129. 


By Burton : 

** Here coiirseth, soo, tho callM Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odorous wood *tis deckt 
and dight ” 

1608 — “ . thence (from Assam) east- 
ward on tho side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangata e Niiga] lands, tho Land 
of Pukham lying on the ocean, Balgu 
TBaigu'^ ? e. Pegu], the land Rakhang, 
Hamsavati, and tho rest of the realm of 
Munyang , beyond theso Champa, Kam- 
>50ja, otc All these are in general named 
Koh ’* — Tamnaf/Kt (Tibetan) Ilnfi of 

by p 262 Tho preceding 

passage is of groat interest as showing a 
fair general knowledge of tho kingdoms of 
Indo-China on tho part of a Tibetan priest, 
and also as showing that Indo-Ohiua was 
recognised under a general name, viiS. 
KolT 

1696 — **Mr, Bowyear says tho Prince of 
Champa whom ho met at tno Oochhi (yhw»e 
Court was very polite to him, and strenu- 
ously exhorted him to introduce the English 
to the dominions of Champa ” — In Mf/- 
rymple's Or. Mepert i, 67. 

OHAMPANA, 8. A kind of small 
vessel. (See SAMPAN ) 

OHANTBATTL, s. H, Glimidal^ an 
outcaste, ‘ used generally for a* man of 
the lowest and most despised of the 
mixt tribes’ (Wilharm) , ‘properly one 
sprung from a Sudra father and Brah- 
man mother’ (fKilson)^ [The last is 
the definition, of the Ain (ed 
lii. 116) Br. Wilson identifies them 
with the Kcmdali or Gondali pf Ptolemy 
{Ind.. Caste, i 67) ] 

712 — **you have joined those Chanddls 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them.*' — Ckoth-Kamah, in WHot, i. 198. 

[1810 — “Chandela,” see quotation under 
HALALOORE ] 

CHAMTDBRlSrAaOBE, n.p. The 

nam<i of the French settlement on the 
Hoogly, 24 miles by river alxove Cal- 
cuttii, originally occupied in 1673 
The name is alleged hy Hunter to be 
properly Ohnndan^aymtgara, ‘ Sandal- 
wood City,’ but the usual form points 
rather to Chandm-mujam, ‘ Moon City ’ 


[Natives xirefer to call it Farash-danga, 
‘ The gathering togethei of French- 
men ’] 

1727 — “ Ho forced tho Ostonders to quit 
thoir Factory, and sock ixrotociion from 
tho French at Chamagur They have 

a few private Families dwelling near the 
Factory, and a pretty little (Ihurch to 
hoar Mass in, which is tho chief BusineKS 
of the French in Bengal — 1 IlannftOiK 
11 18. 

[1768,— “Shandemaaror *’ Soo quot^^tK)n 
under CALCUTTA.! 


ohakb; chunk, m IT srmhh, 

Skt smtkha, n Jnvgo kind of shell 
{Tiirhmdla ?Y/;>f/)tprizi*d bv the Hindus, 
and used by them for otlbring hlxations, 
as a horn to Idow at tho tomplos, and 
for cutting into annlofs anti other 
ornaiiKUits It. is found t‘fc>po<*ianv in 
tho GuU of Manmir, and tlu* C)umk 
lishory was formerly, like that of tho 
])oarl-oyst.ors, a Govm‘imu*nt monopoly 
(soo Thninifs Cnjhtt, in 650, and thV 
roforoncos) Tlu* abnormal rhattk, with 
its spiral optunng to tho right, is of ox- 
ct*ptional valuo, ami h,is boon sonio- 
timcH ]uu*od, it is said, at a lakh of 
rupoos I 

0 . 646. — “Then there is Hielmliba, t.r 
I’aprolmne . , and then again on the 
continent, and further hack is 
which exports oonoh-HhellM (xoxXtoi^j)/* — 
ComnaSj m CtUhttp^, I. clxxvin. 

861 — “They find on its Hhoron (of (’oylon) 
the pearl, and the thank, a name hy which 
they denignate tho groat nholl which serves 
for a trumpet, and which is mueh sought 
after .** — liehuwdt Itrtaiom*^ i. 6, 

1663.- . And this ohanoo is a ware 

for the Hongal trade, end formerly it pro- 
duced more profit than now. . , , And 
there was formerly a custom in Bengal that 
no virgin in hemour and estAJem ct*uld bo 
corrupted unless it wore hy placing hraeolets 
of ohaaco on her arms ; but since tho Pa tans 
came in this usage has more or loss ceased , 
and so the rhanvo is rated Itiwor now. . , /* 
--Car Ha, f. 141. 

1644, — “ What they ehiofiy bring (from 
Tuticorin) are cloths called tarhas* ... a 
largo quantity tif Ohanquo ; theso are largo 
ahmls which they fish in that sea, and 
which supply Bengah where the blacks make 
of them bracelets for the arm ; alsti the 
biggest and best fowls in all these Bastem 
pam,” — Bocarro, MB. 316. 

1672.— “Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisna the lOsdaillco, 
or Hnkfmmy twisted to the right.’*— 

Germ, ed, 621, 


^ Thflss ftro probably the same as Milburs, 
lauTer Tuticorin, calls hstcAiis. W« do not know 

PiycS^GOODS Ketchles, under 
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1673 — “There are others they call chan- 
KJUO , the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl ” — Fryer, 322 

1727 — *‘It admits of some Trade, and 
produces Cotton, Corn, coars Cloth, and 
ChLOiik, a Shell-fish in shape of a Pen- 
winkle, but as large as a Man's Arm above 
the Elbow In Bengal they are saw’d into 
Rings for Ornaments to Women's Arms ” — 
A Marmlton, i 131 

1734 — “Expended towards digging a 
foundation, where chauks were buned 
with accustomed ceremonies " — In Wheeler, 
111 147 

1770 — “Upon the same coast is found a 
sheU-fish called xanxus, of which the 
Indians at Bengal make bracelets ” — Raynal 
<tr 1777) 1 216 

1813 — “A chank opemng to the nght 
hand is highly valued always sells for 
its weight in gold ” — Milhwm, i 357 

[1871 — “ The conch or chiuik shell ” — 
Mateer, Land of Okanty, 92 ] 

1875 — 

“ Chanks liaige for Cameos Valuation 
per 100 10 Rs 

White, live „ ,, 6 „ 

,, dead ,, ,, 3 ,, 

Table of Oitstoms Duties on Iviports 
vnto British Ind%a up to 187n. 

CHARPOY, s H chdrpiM, from P 
cMhdr-pdl e four-feet), the common 
Indian beastead, sometimes of very 
lude materials, but in other cases 
handsomely wrought and painted It 
IS correctly described in the (^notation 
from Ibn Batiita 

c 1350 — “The beds in India are very 
light A single man can cany one, and. 
every traveller should have his own bed, 
which his slave cames about on his head 
The bed consists of four conical legs, on 
which four staves are laid , between they 
plait a sort of nbbon of silk or cotton 
When you lie on it you need nothin|^ else 
to render the bed sufficiently elastic ” — 
111 380 

c 1540 — “Husain Khan Tashtdiir was 
sent on some business from Bengal He 
went on travelling night and day When- 
ever sleep came over him he placed himself 
on a bed (chahSLr-pa,i) and the villagers 
carried him along on their shoulders ” — ^MS 
quoted in Elliot, iv 418 

1662 — “Turbans, lonjg coats, trowsers, 
shoes, and sleeping on are quite un- 

usual ” — 'AT ofMirJumta'sInvaswnofAssam, 
transl by Blochmann, J.A B B xli. pt i 80 

1876 — “A syce at MozufPemuggar, lying 

asleep on a charpoy was killed by a 
tame buck gonng him in the side . . it 

was supposed in ^ay ” — Baldw%n, Large and 
Small Game of Bengal, 196 

1883 — “After a gallop across country, he 
would rest on a charpoy, or country bed, 
and hold an impromptu levee of all ^he 


village folk ” — (J Baikes, in A, oj L 
Laurence, i 57 

CHATTA, s An umbrella , H 
chJidtd, chhatr y Skt chhatra 

c 900 — »^*He IS clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a 
Jatra , this is an umbrella made of pea- 
cock's feathers " — Retnaud, Relat'imi% &g 
154 

e 1340 — ‘ ‘ They hoist upon thes e elephants 
as many chatras, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted with many precious stones, and 
with handles of pure gold " — Ibn Batata, 
111 228 

c 1354 — “But as all the Indians com- 
monly go naked, they are in the habit of 
carrying a thing like a little tent-roof on a 
cane handle, which they open out at will 
as a protection against sun and ram This 
they call a chatyr I brought one home to 
Florence with me " — John MarignoVh, 

in Cathay, &c p. 381 

1673 — “Thus the chief Naik with his 
loud Musick . an Ensign of Red, Swallow- 
tailed, several Chitones, little but nch 
KUsolls (which are the Names of several 
Countries for Umbrelloes) ” — yer, 160 

[1694 — “3 chatters." — Sedges, Dvoury, 
Hak Soc 11 colxv 

[1826 — “Another as my chitree-burdar 
or umbrella-cairier " — Pandurang Han, ed 
1873, 1. 28 ] 

CHATTY, s An earthen pot, sphe- 
roidal in shape. It is a S Indian 
word, but is tolerably familiar in the 
Anglo-Indian parlance of N India 
also, though the H Ghurra (ghard) is 
more commonly used there The word 
IS Tam shdt^y shatU, Tel chattt, which 
appears in Pali as chdld% 

1781 — “In honour of His Majesty’s birth- 
day we had foi dinner fowl outlets and a 
flour pudding, and drank his health m a 
chatty of sherbet " — Narr of an Officer of 
Ba%llids Detachment, quoted in Lives of the 
L%ndsays, in 285 

1829 — “ The chatties in which the women 
carry water are globular earthen vessels, 
with a bell-mouth at top ” — Mem of Ool 
Mountain, 97 

CHAW, s. For c/ia, % e Tea (q,-v.). 

1616 — “I sent , , a silver chaw pot aicd 
a fan to Oapt Ohina wife," — 'Cooks’s 
1. 215 

CHAWBUOK, s. and A , 

to whip. An obsolete 
P, chdbuk, ‘'alerts' m Mrse- 

whip/ It seems to be the fe the 
sjotmboh m uW at the/0to§, hxd ap- 
parently earned iitm, <see the 

quotation from TMst) [Mr 
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Skeat points out that Klinkert gives 
ckmnJ)c% or samhcik, as Javanese forms, 
the standard Malay being chtthoL or 
vliahuhy and this perhaps suggests that 
the word may have been introduced 
by Malay grooms once largely employed 
at the Cape ] 

IGIS ' Poor and httlo thieves arc 

flogged with a greet whip (called Siamback) 
several days in succession ” — Vtm Tuust^ 29 

167J3 — “ Upon any suspicion of default ho 
has a Plack Uuard that V>y a Chawbuck, <1 
groiitWhip, extorts Confession ” — 

1073,— “ The one was of an Armenian, 
Chawbucked through the City foi selling of 
Wmo 97 

1682 — Hanigivan, our Vf'hu/ there 
(at llugly) w’lis sent foi hy Pei mesuradass, 
Bulchimd’s servant, who iinniediately clapt 
him in prison. Yo samo day ivas hi ought 
forth and slippeio<l , the next day ho was 
boat <m yo soles t»f his feet, ye third day 
Cbawbuckt, tind jo 4th drub’d till he ctnild 
not speak, anti all to force a wilting m tmr 
names to pay Kupccs HO, 000 for custoiue of 
yo Silver bi ought out this year ’* — 

Nov 2, iflak Hoc i 45 1. 

[1681-5 Notwithstanding his being a 
roat person was sot»u strippetl and chaw- 
Tickt Miuftm (Jon HUH, iv, 4.) 

1688 ‘SSmall offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, winch sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbuck Afiw/arr, n. 138. 

1699,^** The Clovernt»r of Hurrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to he tyod up and ohaw- 
bucked. " - LHtfr Jro7n (General and QouneK 
at Bombay to K / O, (in Eeoord Office), 28rd 
March, 1098-9. 

1720 — “ Another Panah he chawbucked 
26 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour ’* —* n. 410, 

1750 alottorfromMr. HiLstingH . • . 

says that the Nabob tt> engitge the Ihitoh 
and French to purchase alsti, hati put peons 
upon their Factonoa and threatened their 
Vaqmlh with the Chaubac '*~ln Long, 79. 

1760. — *‘Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
sensed Benautrom Chattogoe opposite to 
the door of the Ctmncil, and with the 
asRiatanoe of his hearer and his peons tied 
his hands ami his feet, swung him upon a 
hamlxic) like a hog, carried him to his own 
house, there with his own hand ebawbooked 
him m the most cruel manner, almost to 
the deprivation of life ; endeavoured to 
ftirco beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin’s caste, and all this 
witluiut giving ear to, or suuenng the man 
to^ spcjak in his own defence, , . 
ir?//. (Uiiisn,, in Long, 214-215. 

17H4 

“ The sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our seeunty bail , 

With Muskets ami Cbaubuoks secure, 
'rhey gunnl ns in Bangalore Jail,*’ 

Jtong, by a (Mif/ntnan of thf Ntw^f 
{]>nHonor with Uydor) in Mon- 
Karr, 1, IH 


1817 — “ . . reafly io prescribe his 
favourite regimen of the Ohabuk for every 
man, woman, oj child Who d.irod to think 
otherwise ** — LaUa llookh 

CHAWBUCKSWAR, s H from 
P. rhdhuh-siiirdt, a rnngh-ii(li*i 

(1820 — *‘As 1 turned him shoit, ho threw 
up his head, which caino in < ontnet with 
mine and nmdo my ebabookswar exdaim, 
Aft mndaf ‘■the help of Ah Ttd, l*trsonal 
Aon Ualcutf.i lep n 723 

[1892 - A Moit of high stt‘pping caper is 
taught, tht‘ chabuksowar (whip rider), or 
breaker, holding, in luldifion to the bridle, 
colds tied It) the foro fuUocks *’ - KipHng, 
Jit ast and Man in Jndm^ 171 ] 

CHEBULI The <li‘uonunal,iou of 
one of the kinds of Myrobolans (qv) 
c\])oi*ti*d from India. The ftw cty- 
moh»gy IS ]>robabI^v Kdhidl, as stated 
by I’Tictcnot, i t\ Mroin (^abiil.’ 

e 1313 -“Chebuli nttftthdani^^^Lisiif 
S/urts, hti , ni I*tgofotti (DeUa Deemm, in, 
303). 

e 1605 - “Do la Province rlo Ualuml . . , 
les Mirabolans croissenf dans Ics Montagnes 
et e’ost la cause pouronoi les Driontaux les 
api»olout Cabuly.*’- Thrrtnot, 172. 

OHEBOHEE, ndj. A disparaging 
termat>plH*d t o half-oast os fU'Euxasiaiid 
(q.v.) (correspomling to the Idp^lap of 
tne Dutch in Java) and also to their 
manner of sixHudu The wortl is said 
to bo taken from rh% (Fir I), a connnon 
native (H. Indian) hitt»rji‘etion of re- 
monstrance or reproof, supjfioHed to be 
much u^ed by the class in question. 
The term is, however, perhaps also a 
kind of onornatopana, imheating the 
mincing pronunciation -wduch often 
idiaracte rises them (s(*e ludow). It 
should, however, be adde<l that there 
are many wxdl-educated East Indians 
who are qitite free from this mincing 
accent. 

** Pretty little Ixxiking (llasHOH, 

Oood and cheap for CbeftHSbe# Mfimoi!.** 
Hieky*u Bengal (fazdif, March 17. 

1878. — “ Ho la no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language he sjieaks as his owh 
in adoitlon to the hybrid minced KEngBsh 
(known as ohet-obes), which ho also em- 
ploys, ’’—.AVajfffrV jytagathte, Oct,, 437. 

1880. — “The Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. * , , ‘ What though upon her 
Ups there hung Ibe acoents of her iehi->tciM 
tongue .**’ — Bit AH Batni, 122, 

1881. — '“There is no doubt that the *Oliee 
Chee twang,* which becomes so objeodon*- 
able to every Englishman before he has been 
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long in the East, was originally learned in 
the convent and the Brothers’ school, and 
will be clung to as firmly as the queer turns 
of speech learned in the same place ” — St 
James's Gazette, Aug 26 

CHEENAiB, s P cMndr, the 
Oriental Plane {Platanus or%ental%s) 
and 'platanus of the ancients , native 
from Greece to Persia It is often by- 
English travellers in Persia miscalled 
syca'more from confusion with the 
common British tree {Acer pseudo- 
platanus), which English people also 
habitually miscall syca'more, and Scotch 
people miscall plane-tree ^ Our quota- 
tions show how old the confusion is 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though there are fine clundrs m Kash- 
iiiere, and a few in old native gardens 
in the Punjab, introduced in the days 
of the Moghul emperors The tree is 
the Arbre Sec of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
ed vol 1 131, 132) Ghmdrs of especial 
vastness and beauty are described by 
Herodotus and Pliny, by Chardin and 
others At Buyukdereh near Con- 
stantinople, IS still shown the Plane 
under which Godfrey of Boulogne is 
said to have encamped At Tejrish, 
N of Teheran, Sir H Rawlinson tells 
us that he measured a great chMndr 
which has a girth of 108 feet at 6 feet 
from the ground 

c 1628 — ^ * The gardens here are many 
abounding an lofty pyramidall cypresses, 
broad-spreading OhenawTS • — S^r T 

Jtleibeit, 136 

1677 — *‘We had a fair Prospect of the 
City (Ispahan) filling the one half of an 
ample Plain, few Buildings shewing 

themselves by reason of the high Chmors, or 
Sicamores shading the choicest of them " 

— Fryer, 269 

,, “We in our Return cannot but take 
notice of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Jelfa and Ispahaun^ it is planted 
with two rows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of Alha%r) ” — 
Ilnd 286 

1682. — “At the elegant villa and garden 
at Mr Bohun’s at Lee He shewed me the 
Zumar tree or platanus, and told me that 
since they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan , . . the plague 

. * had exoeedin^y abated of its mortal 
effects ” — Evelyn's J)vary, Sept. 16 

1726 — . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . planted in the middle with 135 

Sennaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other.” — ValenMyn, v 208 

1783 — “This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia IS called the Chmamr, grows to the 
size of an oak, and has a taper straight 
trunk, with a silver-coloured bark, and its 


leaf, not unlike an expanded band, is of a 
pale green ” — Fo7ster's Journey, ii 17 

1817 — “ they seem 

Like the Chenar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

O’er all its tufted heads its feathery snows ” 

MoLanra 

[T836 — “ the island Char chtinar • . 
a Wilful monument of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from the four plane trees he 
planted on the spot ” — SugeL Travels zn 
Kashrmr, 112 

[1872 — “I encamped under some 

enormous chtmar or oriental plane trees ” 
— Wilson, Abode of SnovL , 370] 

(Jhindr is alleged to be in Badakbsban 
applied to a species of poplar 

OHEEHIT, s See under SXJGAK 

1810 — “The superior kind (of raw sugar) 
which may often be had nearly white . , . 
and sharp-grained, under the name of 
cheeny ” — WzlluiTsiison, V M n 134 

CHEESE, s Tins word is well known 
to be used m modern English slang for 
“anything good, first-rate in qu^ity, 
genuine, pleasant, or advant^eous ” 
{Slang Dzct ) And the most probable 
source of the term is P and H cMz, 
‘ thing ’ Por the expression used , to 
be common among Anglo-Indians, e g , 
“ My new Arab is the real cfiJz ’’ , 
“ These cheroots are the real c/iSz,” ^ e 
the real thing The word may have 
been an Anglo-Indian importation, 
and it is difficult otherwise to account 
for it [This view is accepted by the 
NED, for other explanations see 
1 aer iV' Q viii 89 , 3 ser vii 
465, 505.] 

CHEETA, s H chUd, the Fehs 
jubata, Schreber, [Cynoslurus yuhatus, 
Blanford], or ‘Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its bein^ommonly trained 
to use in the chase From Skt chntraka, 
or clvbtrahdya, lit * having a speckled 
body ’ 

1563 — “ , and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him Rdo ; as for 
example Chita-R&o, whom I am acquainted 
with , and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ‘ Ounce * (or panther) and this <Fvdctr 
Rao means ‘King as strong as a Panth^.’” 
— Garrcwb, f. 36 

c 1596 — “Once a leopard (Chita) had 
been caught, and without previous tramir^, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it brought 
m the prey, like trained leopards ” — A^n-%- 
Ahharl, ed Blochmami, i 286. 

16K) — Hawkins caUs the Cheetas at 
Akbar’s Court * omces for game ’ — In 
Pwrchm, i. 21Si 
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[1785, — *‘The Clieetali-connah, tho place 
where the Nabob’s panthers and other 
ammals for hnntin^^ are kept ” — Ot 
Menu 2nd ed ii 450 ] 

1862 — ‘*Tho true Cheetah, tho Hnutiiiff 
Leopard of India, does not exist in Cojlon 
— 1 140 

1879 — “Two younpr cheetahs had just 
come in from Bombay , one of those was as 
tame as a house cat, and like the puma, 
purred beautifully when stroked “.Ar/zi- 
racysy*^ in Baf Jiemne, May 17, p ()12. 

It has been iiiffoiiiously siij^'gestod 
by Mr. Aldis Wrigbt, that the* woid 
cliedter, as used by Shaks]>eiv, in the 
following passage, refers to this 
animal — 

Fahiaff “He’s no swaggerer, Hostess, 
IX fame cheater i’ faith , you may stroke 
turn gently as a puppy greyhound , he’ll not 
swagger ’* — 2nd Part Kuiff lli tn tf IV n 1 

Compare this wit.h the passngt* jtmt 
( I noted from the Hutm'diaj Rnirw^ 
And the inter ju’etat ion w'onbi ral.her 
derive confirnnition from a punillel 
passage from Beaumont cSi Fletiber, 

.if you give any credit t<» ilie jug- 
gling rascal, you arc w<»rso than simple wi<i- 
geona, and will bo ilrawn into the not by 
this decoy -dnek, this tame cheater.**— 
Fair Mam qf the /ww, iv. 2 

Bnt we have not been able to trace 
any possible source from which 8hak- 
spere could have derived the name of 
the animal at all, to say nothing of the 
familiar use of it. [The N EM, gives 
no siipi)ort to the suggestion.] 

OHEIilNa^ OHEXiI, s.» The word 
IS applied by some Portuguese writers 
to the traders of Indian origin who 
were settled at Malacca. It is not 
found in the Malay dictionaries, and 
it is just possible that it originated 
in some confusion of Quelm (ace 
KUNO) and OhuU (see CHOOLIA), or 
rather of Quelin and Ghetin (see 
OHETTY). 

1567. — “From the cohabitation of the 
Ohelioft of Malaqua with the Christians In 
the same street (even although in divers 
houses) spring groat ofifenoes sgs*inst God 
our Iiord ?* — hecrees qf Uka Baxrmt Goimxil €f 
(loUi inArchio, Port, OrimL^ Deo. 28. 

1618. — “B depoia daquello porto aberto o 
franqueado aportarSto mercadores de Ohoro- 
manael ; mormente aquelles cheHs com rou* 
pas. . . P — Godinha oa Mredia^ 4v, 

„ “This settlement is divided into 
two parishes, S. Ihom© and S. Estevao, and 
that part of B. Thome called Gampon> Oheliin 
fiends from the shore of the Jews 
to the N.W. and terminates at the Stemo 


Bastion ; in thi«s ])art dwcsll tho Chelis of 
Ohorom.indol ” — </c AV#r//<)r, 5o, See 

also f 22, [ami under CAMFOOJ 

OHEXflNGO, M Arab shalandt^ 
[whinu’e Makiyfil (hahtnh^ Tam sJm- 
Lantjn ;] <|ui \a mir Ptmi ; 

chalangue^ barcpio, bateau flout les 
])laii('lu‘vS sfuit <*1 oiu*c*h” {Jhrt Tam 
Franc y jVnifiuduTy, 1855) TbisHecmB 
an uuuMual word, ami is juu'haps con- 
ncct.cd t.lirongh tbc Aralm* with the 
mcfbeval chdttndia^ chclmidrut^ 

thHindrtL% chchmdc^ u.si*d in (‘arry- 
mg tr<K>pH ami hoiscs [But in its 
present torm Uie w'ord is S. Imiian.] 

1726 - “ , . us already a Chialeng (a 
sort tif small ualivtj rowboat, which is used 
for <lisc‘harging nn<i loading eaujfo) . P — 
r, Vhui\ 20. 

1716. 

“ChiHingahiro . .0 22 0” 

AiHiHut cimttjt's Iff Fifff >SV, PtfiMf 
Doer. 81, nS lu lialia i)dk*e. 

1761. “ It apjKMirK there is no more than 

imo frigate that haaeseapod ; theiufi»ro don’t 
loHo an instant to send ns ohelingoes uiKin 
chellngoea Vended with nco, . -iMnuto 
Hnnwtmd at Put ft at. In i^taua II of the War 
in I udm {Tnwt)f 1761, p. 8.*», 

„ “No more than <me fngato has 
escaped ; lose not an inHt4i.nt in sending 
ohelingo6» u|Ksi ohelingo«8 loadeti with 
rice.** — Gtirrarcioh's Ltje i 58. 

OHEEOOT, H. A cigar; but the 
term han been appropriateil H|K*cmlly 
to cigars truncated at both ends, ^ 
the Indian and Manilla cigars always 
were in funner tlays. The word is 
Tam, [Mak rhnrufjH^I ‘a roll 

(of tobaccop In the Hfiiith cheroots 
are chiefly made at Trichuu>|w>ly and 
in the Clodavery Delta, tlie jriroduce 
being known restiectively ns Trlchias 
andliiuikas. The earliest occurrence 
of the word that we know is in Father 
Beschi’s Tiiinil story of Piirinartta 
Guru (c. 1725), On p. 1 one of the 
characters is describea m carrying a 
firebrand to light his pugmyrnlai 
shshuTuttu^ ‘roll (chercKit) of toliacco.* 

8 :he N,E.D, cpiotes cheroota in 1669.] 
rose (1750^60), s|)eaking of Boniliay, 
whilst describing the cheriKit does 
not use that word, but another which 
is, aa far as we know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, vix. Bimciis (q.v.). 

1759, — In the expeniieii of tho Nabob’s 
entertainment at Caloiitta in this year we 
finds 

“60 Ibis, of Maeullpatam oheroota, E«. 
500.”— In Ltmg, 194. 
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1781 — “ am tormented every daj by 
a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politics and smoke cheroots 
— advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me ” — 
Hon J Lindsay (in Lnm of the LnncUays\ 
111 297 

,, “ Our evening amusements instead 

of your stupid Harmonics, was playing Cards 
and Backgammon, chewing Beetle and smok- 
ing Cherutes ” — Old Coitntnj Cajptazn, in 
India Gazette^ Feby 24 

1782 — “Le tabac y r^ussit trhs bien , les 
chiroutes de Mamlle sont renomm^es dans 
toute rinde par leur goht agr^able , aussi 
les Dames dans ce pays fument-elles toute 
la journ^e *’ — Sonnerat, Voya^e^ m 43 

1792 — “At that time (c 1757) I have seen 
the officers mount guard many's the time 
and oft neither did they at that time 

carry your fusees, but had a long Pole with 
an iron head to it With this in one 

Hand and a Chiroot in the other you saw 
them saluting away at the Mam Guard *' — 
Madras Coumer^ April 3 

1810 — “The lowest classes of Europeans, 
as also of the natives frequently smoke 
cheroots, exactly corresponding with the 
Spanish segar, though usually made rather 
more bulky ” — W^ll^amson, V M i 499 

1811 — “Dire que le T'cherout est la 
cigarre, c'est me dispenser d'on faire la 
description ” — tSolvyns, in 

[1828 — “He amused himself by smoking 
several carrotes ” — Ouen, ii 50 ] 

1875 — “The meal despatched, all who 
were not on duty lay down almost too I 
tired to smoke their cheroots before falling 
asleep ” — The JJdmima, ch xxxvii 

CHERRY FOUJ, s H cliarl-fauj ^ 
This curious phrase occurs m the 
(luotations, the second of which ex- i 
plains its meaning I am not certain 
what the first part is, but it is most 
probably charts in the sense of ‘mov- 
able,’ ‘ locomotive,’ so that the phrase 
was eq^uivalent to ‘ flying brigade ’ 
[It may possibly be charM, for charhn% 
in the sense of ‘preparation for battle ’] 
It was evidently a technicality of the 
Mahiatta armies 

ISOS— “The object of a cherry fouj, 
without guns, with two armies after it, 
must be to fly about and plunder the richest 
country it can find, not to march through 
exhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
cities ” — in i 59 

1809 — “ Two detachments under . . 
Mahratta chiefs of some consequence, are 
now employed m levying contributions in 
different parts of the Jypoor country Such 
detachments are called ohuree faoj , they 
are generally equipped very lightly, with 
but little artillery , and are equally fcmm- 
dable in their progress to fnend and foe,”— 
JBroitghiSon, LUtefis Jrcm a Mahratta Cke/m^, 
128 , [ed 1892, p 96] 


OHETTY, s A member of any 
of the trading castes in S India, 
answering in every way to the 
Banyans of W and hT India 
Malayal chett%y Tam shett^y [Tel sett%y 
in Ceylon sedd^ These have all been 

3 osed to* be forms from the Skt* 
H , but O P. Brown (MS.) demes 
this, and says shop-keeper, 

is plain Telegu,” and quite distinct 
from iresht% [The same view is 
taken in the Madras Gloss'] Whence 
then the H Seth (see SETT) ^ [The 
word was also used for a ‘merchant- 
man’ see the quotations from Pyrard 
on which Gray notes “ I do not 
know any other authority for the 
use of the word for merchantships, 
though it IS analogous to our ‘mer- 
chantmen ’ ”] 

c 1349 — The word occurs in Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 259) in the form gati, which he says was 
given to very noh merchants in Oh%na , and 
this IS one of his questionable statements 
about that country 


1511 — “The great Afonso Dalboquerque 
determined to appoint Ifinaehatu, be- 
cause he was a Hindoo, Governor of the 
Quihns (Cheling) and Chetms ” — Cominent 
^ Af Lalhoq y Hak. Soc iii 128, [and see 
quotation from zhzd iii 146, under KEIHG] 

1516 — “Some of these are called Chettis, 
who are Gentiles, natives of the province of 
Cholmender ” — Barhosa, 144 

1552 — “ whom our people commonly 
call Ghatis These are men with such a 
genius for merchandise, and so acute in 
every mode of trade, that among our people 
when they desire either to blame or praise 
any man for his subtlety and skill in mer 
chant's traffic they say of him, ‘he is a 
Chatim * , and they use the word chatmar 
for ‘to trade,’ — which are words now yexj 
commonly received among us .” — BarroSy 1 
IX 3 

c 1666 — “Ui sono uomini penti che si 
ohiamano Chituu, li qtpli metteno il prezsso 
alle^^^erle ” — Cesaie Eederuriy in BamuHoy 

1596 — ‘ ‘The vessels of the Chatms of these 
parts never sail along the coast of Malavair 
nor towards the noHh, except in a oafiHOy 
in order to go and come more securely, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who are contmually reVr^ 
m those seas ” — 

m ArcKvo Port Or , faso 3, 661. 


1598. — “ The Souldiers m these 
themselves more to be i^hetti^iis 
Chatims] and to deale in Mareha^EKmc^ 
to serve the King m his Anaaid^/^|---iS®w^ 
ehoten, 68 , [Hak Boo. i. 202] 

[ „ “MostofthGS^v^iS^i##^iIhetils, 
is to mjy de 
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[c 1610 — ‘‘Eacli IS composed of fifty or 
sixty war g-ahots, without counting those of 
chetie, or merchantmen ” — Py'tarddf La^al, 
Hak Soc 11 117 ] 

1651 — ‘‘The Sitty are merchant folk ” — 
Ttoge>'\m^ 8 

1686 — “ . And that if the Chetty 

Bazaar people do not immediately opon 
their shops, and sell thoir gram, etc , as 
usually, that the goods and commodities 
-in their several ships bo confiscated ” — In 
Wheels, 1 162. 

1726 — “The Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters . . — Vah‘nttjn^ Ghoio 88. 

,, “The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge , the strength of a King is 
Courage , the strength of a (oi 

Onltivator) is Revenue , the strength of a 
Chetti IS Money ” — Apophtfugms of Oryfon^ 
tr. in Va7e7}tt)-n, v. 390 

c 1754. — “Chittiesaro a particular kind 
of merchants in Madras, and arc generally 
very rich, hut rank with the left-hmid emt ’* 
— limy 25 

1796 — “Cetti, mercanti astuti, dihgonti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugiili, riechi ” — Fm Pan- 
hnoy 79 

[CHEYLA, fi “Ongmally a H. 
word (clield^ Skt chetaha^ ehednha) 
meaning *a servant,’ many changes 
have been rung xipon it in Hindu 
life, so that it has meant a slave, a 
household slave, a family reUxiner, an 
adopted member of a great family, a 
dependant relative and a soldier in 
its secular senses ; a follower, a pupil, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec- 
clesiastical senses. It has ptiased out 
of Hindu usage into Muhammadan 
usage with much the same meanings 
and ideas attached to it, and hfis 
even meant a convert from Hinduism 
to Islam.’’ (fOoL Temple^ in Ind, Anf, 
July, 1896, pp. 200 In Anglo- 

Indian usage it came to mean a special 
battalion made up of prisoners and 
converts. 

Lo. 1596.— “Tho Chelahs or Slavos. Hih 
M ajesty from religious motivoA dishkoH the 
name bcundafi or slave. ... Ho therefore 
calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple.” — AlUy 
EltHhTmmty 1, 253 

[1791. — “ (The Europeans) all were hound 
on the parade and rings (fioty) the badge 
of slavery were put into their ears. They 
wore then incorporated into a battalion of 
Cheylas ” — In ifeton-Karry ii. 311, 

[1795. — “ . a Havildar , . . oompollcd 
to «orvo in one of hi« Chela Corps.” — IM, 
li, 407.] 

OHXAMAY, n p. The* nam^. of an 
imaginary lake, which in the maps of the 
16th century, followed by most of those . 


■ of Ihe I7tli, is made the source of most 
' of the great rivers ot Further India, ni- 
oluding the Braliin.iputiM, Ilje Iravadi, 
the SaJwen, and tlie JVlen.im Lake 
Ohiamay was the count er]»ait ol the 
, African lake of the same ]H*riod which 
IS made the source of all the grt*at, rivers 
: of Africa, but it. is less e.isy t,o suggest 
what gave rise to this id(*a of it The 
actual name set ‘ins taktui iiom tlie 
State ot Zimm^ (st*t* JANGOMAY) or 
Ghiang-niai 

c 1511 “So junfet‘ding onw.nd lie nr 
lived at the Lakt' of Smt/fptntoo ^ which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay ” P ,tL 
PmfOy tr , |i 271 

1552 — “'rhe Lake of Chiamai, wlmh 
stands to the northwnni, 200 leagues in tlio 
interior, and from whtdi issin* six notablo 
stieains, three of whieh eoinluning with 
otheis form the gienf nvei whiidi passow 
through the nniist f>f Siam, whilst the other 
three diHchnige into the tlulf of iJengala." -- 
JimtoHy I i\ 1 

1572. - 

“ Olhao no Meimo, quo so dtuiuma 

Do grande higo, que Chiamai se ehama." 

i *inuo*‘% X. 125. 

1652.- “The Foiintrey of these firunioB 
. oxtonduth Northwards fr4»m the nuor. 
OHt Pegmtn Kingdomes vvatireii with 
many groat and remarkable Rivers, issimiff 
from the Like Chlaxnay. whnh though 
600 miles from the Boa, and emptying it^^elf 
con tiuually into so many (‘haniuds, eontams 
400 rmlos in I'ompass, anil is iievcrtheloss 
full of waters for tluj one or the other.” — 
/\ ilryliifs (Jotmiogropiihy it 2;tS. 

CHICANE, OHICANBBY, as. 

These English wortis, Htgiiifviiig petti- 
fogging, eaptiouH eonlenfion, (nkiiig 
every possible advantage in a, eontost, 
have been referred to 8[»anish vhivoy 
‘little,’ and to Fr, r/i?V\ ‘a little 

bit,' as by Mr. Wedgwood in bis Diet, 
of Eng, Etymology,^ Hee also nuotation 
f rom Bcdimlay Itemew below, i lut. t here 
ran be little doubt that the words are 
X’eally tracmhle to the game of rhnmjdn. 
or horse-golf. This gatim is now Wolf 
known in England under the name of 
Polo (q V.). But the recent introduc- 
tion under that name is its mH*ond irn- 
portatum into Western Europe. For 
m the Middle Ages it came from PerBia 
to Byssantiiun. where it was popular 
under a modification of Its Rirsian 
name (verb playing ground 

rtvKavwnfiptov), and from Bymntium 
it passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Languedoc, where it was called, by 
a further modification# cMeam (see 
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Ducange, Dissertations sur VHistovre 
de St LouiSy vin, and Ins Glossanum 
Graecitatis^ s v T^vKavL^eiv ; also Ouselei/s 
Travels, i 345) Tlie analogy of certain 
periods of tlie game of golf suggests 
Low tLe figurative meaning of chicaner 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
petty accidents of the surface. And 
this IS the strict meaning of clncaner, 
as used hy military writeis 

Ducange’s idea was that the Greeks 
had borrowed both the game and the 
name from France, but this is evi- 
dently erroneous He was not aware 
of the Persian chaugdn But he ex- 
plains well how the tactics of the game 
would have led to the application of 
its name to “ those tortuous proceedings 
of pleaders which we old practitioners 
call harres^^ The indication of the 
Persian origin of both the Greek and 
French words is due to W Ouseley 
and to Quatrem^re The latter has an 
interesting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Orient^ reading, in his translation 
of Makrizi’s MamduJce Sultcms, tom i 
pt 1 pp 121 seqg. 

The preceding etymology was put 
forward again in Notes upon Mr 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary published by 
one of the present writers in Ocean 
Highways, SQ'pt IS7 2, -p 186 The same 
etymology has since been given by 
Littr4 (s V ), who says “ Dbs lors, la 
s6rie des sens est jeu de mail, puis 
action de disputer la partie, et enfin 
mancEUvres processives^’ , [and is ac- 
cepted by the NED with the reserva- 
tion that ‘‘evidence actually connect- 
ing the French with the Greek word 
appears not to be known”] 

The P forms of the name are 
chaugdn and chauigdn, but according 
to the Bahdn ^Ajam (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) the 
primitive form of the word is clmlgcm 
from chul, ‘ bent,’ which (as to the form) 
is corroborated by the Arabic scml^dn 
On the other hand, a probable origin 
of chaugdn would be an Indian (Prakrit) 
word, meaning ‘four corners’ [Platts 
gives chaugdna, ‘four-fold’], viz as a 
name for the polo-ground. The chulgwn 
IS possibly a ‘ striving after meaning ’ 
The meanings are according to Vullers 
(1) any stick with a crook , (2) such a 
stick used as a drumstick , (3) a 
crook from which a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the royal 
msigma, otherwise called homkaba [see 
BloSimomn, Ain, vol. i, plate ix. No- 2.] ; 


(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf 

The game is now quite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoining India, 
as IS specified under Polo But for 
many centuries it was the game of 
kings and courts over all Mahomme- 
dan Asia The earliest Mahommedan 
historians represent the game of chau-^ 
gdn as familiar to the Sassanian kings , 
Ferdusi puts the chaugdn-stick. into 
the hands of Siawush, the father of 
Kai Khusrti or Cyrus ; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may be mentioned 
Nuruddin the Just, Atabek of Syria 
and the great enemy of the Crusadeis 
He was so fond of the game that he 
used (like Akbar m after days) to 
play it by lamp-light, and was severely 
rebuked by a devout Mussulman for 
being so devoted to a mere amuse- 
ment Other zealous chaugdn’-pla.j&rs 
were the great Saladin, Jalaluddin 
Mankbarni of Khwarizm, and Malik 
Bibars, Marco Polo’s “ Bendocquedar 
Soldan of Babylon,” who was said 
more than once to have played 
chaugdn at Damascus and at Cairo 
within the same week Many illus- 
trious persons also are mentioned in 
Asiatic history as having met their 
death by accidents in the maiddn, as 
the c/iatt^an-field^was especially called, 
e g Kutbuddin Ibak of Delhi, who 
was killed by such a fall at Lahore 
in (or about) 1207 In Makrizi (I i 
121) we read of an Amir at the 
Mameluke Court called Husamuddin 
Lajin ’Azizi the Jukdnddr (or Lord 
High Polo-stick) 

It IS not known when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of the 8th century*^ The 
fullest description of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c 1190), who does not 
however give the barbarian name 


** The winter now being over and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emperor Manuel 
Oomnenus) devoted himself to a certam 
sober exercise which from the first had been 
the custom of the Emperors and them sons 
to practise This is the manner -thereof. 
A party of young men dmde m-fco two ^ual 
bands, and in a flat space which baa been 


* The court for cjumfit&n is ascribed Oodinus 
(see below) to Theodosius Parvus, Ohis could 
hardly be the son of Aroaditis <a-d 408-460), but 
ratlier Theodosi-us III, <716-71^ 
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Tiioaaiired out purposely they cast a leather 
hair, m H170 somewhat like an apple, and 
wetting: this in the middle as if it wore a 
prize to bo contended for they rush into the 
contest at full speed, each grasping in his 
right hand a stick of moderate length which 
comes suddenly to a hroatl rounded end, the 
middle of which is closed by a network of 
dried oatgnt. ^rhen each party strives who 
shall first send the ball beyond the goal 
planted conspicuously on the opposite si<le, 
for whenever the ball is struck by the nottocl 
sticks through the goal at either side, that 
gives the victory to the other side This is 
the kind of game, evidently a sliijpery and 
dnngertms one For a player must be con- 
tinually throwing himself right hack, oi 
bending to one side <»r the other, as he 
turns hiM hoi sc short, or suddenly dashes 
oil at speed, with siuh strokes and Uvists ns 
are needed to follow up the bull . . And 
thus as the Kmporor was rushing romicl iii 
furious fashion lu this gnnio, it so happened 
that the horse which he rode came violently 
to the grouml Ho w'as prt)stratc below tht‘ 
liorse, and as he struggled vainly to extrii*ato 
himself fnan its incumbent weight his thigh 
nntl hami were crushed beneath the sathlUi 
nn<l much injured . " — In Bonn ed. 

pp 

We HtH* trom tins that at 

Hy>?aiitmin tlic game wa.s played witli 
a Kind «>t mckpt, an<l nut with a polo- 
Htick, 

We have not been aide to iind an 
instance of the medieval French c/w- 
cam in this sense, nor does Littrd^s 
Dictionary give any. But Ducange 
states positively that in his time the 
word in this sense survived m Langue- 
doc, and there could be no better 
evidence. From Henschers Dikcange 
also we borrow a quotation which 
shows chuca^ used for some game of 
ball, in French-Latin, surely a form 
of chmigdn or chicane. 

The game of chaugdn^ the ball (gtl 
or mvi) and the playing-ground 
(w^vidn) afford constant metaphors in 
Persian literature, 

0 , 820, — ** If a man dream that he is on 
horseback along with the King himself, or 
some great personage, and that he strikes 
the ball home, or wins the ohukftn {'fyrot, 
r^icar/^et) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable to the success of 
his ball and the dexterity of his horse,” 
Again . “ If the King dream that he has won 
m the ohnkftn (Iht iT^vK<ii.pt^€v) he shall find 
things prosper with him **---The iJrecm Judg~ 
^ Ilm Snrim, from a MB. 

Greek version quoted by JDuoan^e in Olou, 
draecitcUis 

o* 940. — Constantine Porphyre^enitua, 
^Making of the rapids of the naTtapris or 
says ; 6 Sit roiJro ^pay/j^s tocfoO' 


TOP iffTi err^pbs Hffov rb TrXdros toH rtmcapio’ 
rnptov** (“The dofilo in this case m a» 
narniw as tho width of the -ground 

— Ad in. /mp , cap i\ (Bonn od m 75 ) 

069 —“(fumqno inquisitioms soilieio non 
mcjdica potit pro Cknistaiituin . , ox ea 
pirto «iuaZucanistri inagiutudt> portonditur 
(kmsbintmiis ciines soluius per canoollos 
caput oxposmt, snaqno ostcnsiono popuh 
mox tumultum Hodavit ” -l^nidirntmtits it, 
Peifz^ Mon f/mw., iii. * 


"... no soioctcti fcrt4iiu of his modicinea 
and drugs, and made a tMf »iiH (iaukan^l 

[Burton, *abat*i with a hoi J«tw handle, 
whi<*h ho iiitrotlucod tlunu; nftoi whu‘h , 
ho wont again to Iho King . , and directed 
him tt» repair to tho horso-courso, and to play 
with tho ball and , ** iJin/s 

iiafiitnt 1 s.'>-.sd , j /;/o i 4J}]. 

c. 1080-10 - **Whcnovt‘r \ou maivh . . 
you must take those people with jou, and 
yt>u must . . . not iillow tlu'ui to drink wme 
*jr,J’** chaug-hJtn.’’ PadtaHi, m 

11. 120. 

1416 “BornarduH do Castro novo et 
mmiiulh all! m stmlio 'I’htdosano siudentos 
ad luduiu hgnobohni sivo Chuoaruni 
ludorunt pro vino ot volcma, qm Indus ©at 
otioHi hitiuH biUardi,” hv. MH, iiuoted in 
Ihmtntjr, 

c. 1420. “The ^^VKapttrritptQv was 
bv ThoiKloamw tho Kchh . . . Bnadius 
^e Macedonian extended nnd lovollod the 
TreicttvtirTTjptov.** - i^odinng de 

Antitf, Itonn eil. 81 H2. 

1616. — BarlKwa, Hpenking of the Mahota- 
medariH of Oamlsiy, Hiiys: “Haom taro 
Iigeirc^s e manhosos na Kola quo a cavale 
ha ohoatm, hi> qu«I p^guo eles tem 
antre Hy na conta ©m fine non termm ho da* 
oana8»~~.(Lis>>oned.27T)j t'.K. “They are so 
swift and dexterous in thesaddio that «i«y 
play Chooa on honteliaok, a game which they 
hold in a» high esteem as we tin that of the 
canes” (i.r, 

1660. “'I’hey (the ArahN) are stich great 
Hdors that they play tennis on hursohaok” 
{mp jofffUi U ehoca « mintlh). 
fUnemrwt ed. 1762, p, 869. 

Ohaugto in dark nights. . . the ball* which 
are used at night are set on fins. 


For 


- at nfghi . . , * , 

the s^e of adding splendour to the games 
. . • His Majwty h^ knobs uf gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of tho dmuQdn sticks, 
breaks, any player that gets 

1887.— “Thstfaia«ofd»on«!uuamBnaon«l 

"MW »v«ry whore In Tib.* ; 

it is ntAWmt but ‘ hookey on horeebeok,’ end 
fa ex^llant fun.”— Viffiit, inJ.A. .% Jtmoa, 
VS. 774, 


In the following I would «ay, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are quoted, tlmt cMmne m used in the 
quasi-military sense of taking every 
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possible advantage of the ground in 
a contest 

1761 — “I do suspect that some of the 
great Ones have had hopes'’ given to them 
that the Dutch may he induced to join 
us in this war against the Spaniards, — 
if such an Event should take place I fear 
some sacrifices will be made m the East 
Indies — I pray God my suspicions may be 
without foundation I think Delays and 
CMcanery is allowable against those who 
take Advantage of the times, our Distresses, 
and situation ’* — Gnj^hlished Holograph 
Letter from Lord in India Office 

Eecords Dated Berkeley Square, and in- 
dorsed 27th Deer 1761 

1881 — “One would at first sight be in- 
clined to derive the French ch%c from the 
English ‘ cheek ’ , but it appears that the 
Ei^lish IS itself the derived word, ch%c being 
an old Romance word signifying finesse, or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery.” — Sat Rem , Sept 10, 
p 326 (Essay on French Slang), 

CHICK, s 

a H — P cTvbky a kind of screen- 
blind made of finely-split bamboo, 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on the outer side It is hung or 
framed in doorways or windows, both 
in houses and in tents The thing 
[which IS described by Roe,] may 
possibly have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalefski's Mon- 
gol Diet (2174) Tchbh^Natte*^ The 
Ain (i 226) has clvigh Glvicks are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from China and Japan C}h%cks are 
described by Clavijo in the tents of 
Timour^s chief wife 

1404 — “And this tent had two doors, one 
in front of the other, and the first doors 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside with a texture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven , and these doors were 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yet enter, whilst those within 
could see those outside, but those outside 
could not see those who were withm.” — 
§ oxxvi 

[1616 — His wives “whose Cunositye made 
them breake httle holes in a grate of reede 
that hung before it to gaze on mee .” — Svr T, 
Roe, Hak Soc ii 321 J 

1673 — “Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
chaseable . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latises ” — RVyer, 92 

The pron cfeeafc is still not uncommon 
among English people —“The Coach where 
the Women were was covered with cheeks, 
a sort of hanging Curtain, made with Bents 
variously coloured with Lacker, and Ohec- 
quered with Paokthred so artificially that 
N 


you see all without, and yourself within 
unperceived ” — Fiyet, 83 

1810 — “Cheeks or Screens to keep out 
the glare ” — W%lhjamson, V M, ii 43 

1825 — “The check of the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
passes within ” — JSeher (ed 1844)* 

1 192 

b. Short for clvickeen^ a simi of four 
rupees This is the Venetian mcchvno^ 
cecch%no^ or seqivin^ a gold com long 
current on the shores of India, and 
which still frequently turns up in 
treasure-trove, and in hoards In the 
early part of the 15th century ISTicolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
India, Venetian ducats, ^e sequins, 
were current (p 30) And recently, 
in fact in our own day, chicTc was a 
term in frequent Anglo-Indian use, e g 
“ ni bet you a chick ” 

The word sseccMno is from the Kecca, 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic orimn, from sUdka, coining 
die ’ The douhle history of this woi’d 
is curious We have just seen how 
in one form, and by what circuitous 
secular journey, through Egypt, 
Venice, India, it has gained a place 
m the Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. By 
a directer route it has also found a, 
distinct place m the same repository 
under the form Sicca (q v ), ana in this 
shape it still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office It is 
remarkable how first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilisation, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
comage, and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have brought together two words 
identical m origin, after so widely 
divergent a career 

*The sequin is sometimes called in 
the South shdndrcash, because the 
Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shdndry or toddy-drawer climbing the 
palm-tree * [See Burnell^ 

1 243,] (See also VENETIAIT,) 

We apprehend that the gambHug 
phrases ‘ c^^i^-stakes * and '‘chickm-- 
hazard * originate in the same word. 

1583 — “Chickmos whioh b© pi©o^ 
Gold© woorth seuen sbillii^ a jileo© tler- 
liDg ” — Caesar Frederun, m MdkL Ii. 348^ ^ 

1608. — “When I was there (atTeailoi©) a 
chigumey was worth eleven livers and 
twelve sols ” — Qoryosds CmdtMss, ru 68. 

1609. — “Three car four thousand chequins 

were as pretty a h> live qmetly 
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on, and so give over ” — Pericles, P. of Tyre, 

IV, 2 

1612 — “The Grand Sigmors Oustome of 
-this Port Moha is worth yearly unto him 
1500 chicoLueiies ” — Saris, in Pui chaa, i 34:8 
[1616 — “Shee tooke chickenes and 
royalls for her goods ” — Sir T Roe, Hak 
Soe 1 228] 

1623 — “Shall not be worth a chequin, if 
it were knocked at an outcry — Bemvni 
, The Maid m the Mill, v 2 
1689 — “Pour Thousand Checkins he 
privately tied to the fiooks of an Anchor 
under Water ” — Owngton, 418 

1711 —«He (the Broker) will chaise 32 
STuihees per Chequeen when they are not 
worth 3 I 4 in the Bazar ” — Lochyer, 227 
1727 — “When my Barge landed him, he 
gave the Cockswain five Zegueens, and 
loaded her back with Poultry and Frmt,** — 
A. JSaTmlton, 1 301 , ed. 1744, 1 303. 

1767 — “Received . 

***** 

“^Chequms 5 at 5 Arcot Rs 25 0 0” 
***** 

Lord (fhve's Account of his Voyage to Indvx, 
in Long, 497 
1866 — 

** Whenever master spends a chick, 

I keep back two rupees, Sir ” 

Trevelyan, The Lawis Bungalow 

1875. — “ ‘Can’t do much harm by losing 
“twenty chicks,’ observed the Colonel m 
Anglo-Indian argot ” — The Dilemma, oh x 

OHIGKEIT, s Embroidery ; 
OhickexLwalla, an itinerant dealer in 
•embroidered handkerchiefs, petticoats, 
and such like P chnhin or chiMn, 
*art needlework’ [At Lucknow, the 
ehief centre of the manufacture, this 
embroidei’y was formerly done in silk , 
the term is now applied to hand- 
worked flowered muslin. (See Hoey, 
Monograph, 88, Yusuf Ah, 69 )] 


Htmalayensfis, Gray), and he ajqiears to 
give cM-kor as meaning ‘ white- bird ’ in 
Tibetan Jerdon gives ‘snow chuJcor^ 
and ‘ strath-c/iwAor ’ as sportsmen’s 
names for this fine bird And m 
Bengal Proper the name is applied, 
by local English sportsmen, to the 
large handsome partridge (Ortygorms 
guktris, Tern ) of Eastern Bengal, called 
in H kmyah or han-titar (‘ forest 
partridge’) See Jerdon, ed 1877, 11 . 
575 Also the birds described m the 
extract from Mr. Abbott below do not 
appear to have been c<Mcab%>s (which he 
speaks of in the same journal as ‘ red- 
legged partridge’) And the use of 
the word by Persians (apparently) is 
notable , it does not appear in Persian 
dictionaries There is probably some 
mistake The birds spoken <if may 
have been the Large Sand-grouse 
{Pterocles arenaTnm, Pal ), which m 
both Persia and Afghanistin is chilled 
by names meaning ‘Black-breast ’ 

The belief that the cMchoio eats fire, 
mentioned in the quotfition below, is 
probably from some verbal miscont^ep- 
tion (q uasi dtish-khOr ^) [Tin s is li ardly 
probable as the idea that the partridge 
drinks the moonbeams is as old as the 
Brahma Vaivarta Purana : “ O Lord, 
I drink in with the partridges of tny 
eyes thy face full of nectar, which re- 
sembles the full moon of autumn.” 
Also see Katha Sar%t Sdgara, tr. by Mr. 
Tawney ( 11 . 243), who has kindly given 
the above references.] Jerdon states 
that the Afghans call the bird the 
‘ Fire-eater ’ 

c. 1190 — “ . . plantains and fniits, Koila, 
Chakora, peacocks, Sarase^ beautiful to be- 
hold ” — The Prtthir^a Rdsan of Ohand 
Barddl, in Xnd, Ant, i, 273. 


CHICKOBE, s. The red-legged part- 
ridge, or its close congener Gaccalm 
idhuicor. Gray It is common in the 
Western Himalaya, in the N Punjab, 
and m Afghanistan. The francohn of 
Moorcroft^ Travels is really the chickore. 
The name appears to he Sfct diakora, 
and this disposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested by one of the 
present writers, as from the Mongol 
tsokhor, ‘dappled or pied’ (a wor^ 
moreover, which the late Prof. 
Schiefner informed us is only applied 
to horses) The name is sometimes 
applied to other birds. Thus, aocord- 
to Cunningham, it is applied in 
to the Snow-cock (Tetraogallus 


In the following passage the word 
cator is supposed by the editor to be a 
clerical error for gacor or chacor, 

1298 — “The Emperor has had several 
little houses ereotea in which ho keejpe in 
mew a huge number of oatom, which are 
what we oaji the Great Partridge ." — Maroo 
Polo (2nd ©d.), i. 287. 

1520 — “Haidar Alemdiur had been sent 
by me to the Eafers. He met me below the 
Pass of Badlj, aooompamed by some of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of 
win© While coming down the Pass, he saw 
prodigious numbers of (Mktau" — Bcther, 

1814. — . partrikigee, quails, and a 
bird which is called Oupk 1^ the Feraaans 
and Afghauns, and the hill Cwikere hf ^^ae 
Indians, and which I undeneliiaxiMl is l^wn 
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in Europe b> the nxme of the Greek Part 
iidge ’ — Elp}ui')hstone\ Cmibool^ ed 1839, 

1 192, [“the same bird which is called 

Chicore by the natives and fire eater by 
the Eng-hsh in Bengal ” — Ibid ii 95] 

c 1816 — One day in the fort he found 
a hill- partridge enclosed in a wicker basket 
This bird is called the chuckoor, and is 
said to eat fire ’ — Mr 6 She) wood, Autohwg , 
440 

1850 — “A flight of birds attracted my 
ittention , I imagine them to be a species of 
bustard or grouse — black beneath and with 
much white about the wings — they were 
beyond our reach , the people called them 
Chukore — K A hhott, Sotes during a 
Joiuuey m Peibia, in «/ It Geog Soc 
\xv 41 

OHILAW, n p A place on the west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of the 
peail fishery The name is a coirirp- 
tion of the Tam saldhhmrb, ‘ the 
diving ’ , in Singhalese it is Halavatta 
The name was commonly apphed by 
the Portuguese to the whole aggrega- 
tion of shoals (Bmxos de Chilao) m 
the Gulf of Manaar, l^etween Ceylon 
and the coast of Madura and Tmne- 
velly 

1543 — “Shoals of Chilao ” See quotation 
under BEAD ALA 

1610 — “ La pesqueria de Chilao por 
hazerse antiguamente in un puerto del mis- 
mo nombre en la isla de Seylan llamado 
asx por ista causa , por que chilao, en lengua 
Chengala, qmeie dezir pesquena ” — 

Teixetra, Pt ii 29 

OHILLUM, s H Mam, “the 
part of the hukka (see HOOKA) which 
<.ontains the tobacco and charcoal balls, 
whence it is sometimes loosely used for 
the pipe itself, or the act of smoking 
it ” (wilson) It IS also applied to the 
replenishment of the bowl, in the same 
way as a man asks for “ another glass 
The tobacco, as used by the masses in 
the hubble-bubble, is cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with goor, % e 
molasses, and a little water Hence 
actual contact with glowing charcoal 
IS needed to keep it alight 

1781 — “Dressing a hubble-bubble, per 
week at 3 chilltuns a day 

fan 0, dvhs 3, ooLsh 0 ” 

— Prison Experiences in Captivity of Hon 
J Lindsay, in Lives of Lindsays, iii 

1811 — “They have not the same scruples 
for the Chilliim as for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it IS often lent whereas the very 

proposition for the Hooka gives rise fre- 
miently to the most ridiculous quarrels ” — 
Holvyns, in 


1828 — “Every sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind and the occasional 

bubbling of my hoolah, which had just been 
furnished with another chiHum ” — The Kiiz- 
Mhash, 1 2 

1829 — “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke , a thief having purloined 
vour silver chelam and surpoose ” — John 
Shipp, 11 159 

1848 — “Jos however could not think 
of moving till his baggage was cleared, or 
of travelling until he could do so with his 
chiUum * — Vanity Fair, ii eh \.xiii 

CHILLUMBRUM, np A town 
m S Arcot, which is the site of a 
famous temple of Siva, propeily 
damhuram Etym obscure [Garstin 
(Man S A? cot, 400) gi\es the name as 
Gliedambram, or more correctly Ghitt- 
ambalam, ‘ the atmosphere of wisdom 

1756 — “Schenngham (Senngam), Scha- 
lembron, et Gengy m’ofiroient ^galement 
la retraite aj^bs laquelle je soupirois — 
Anquetii du Perron, Zendav Disc Piehwi 

XXVlll 

CHILLTJMCHEE, s H chilamcM, 
also silfcM, and silpchz, of which chilam- 
chi IS probably a corruption A basin 
of brass (as in Bengal), or tinned copper 
(as usually in the West and South) 
tor washing hands The form ot the 
woid seems Tuikish, but we cannot 
trace it 

1715 — “We prepared for our first present, 
VIZ , 1000 gold mohurs the umeom’s 

horn the astoa (2) and chelumgie of 

Manilla work ’ — In Wheeler, ii 246 

1833 — “Our supper was a peelaw 
when it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
and each washed his hands and mouth * — 
P Gojdon, Fr&gment of the Journal of a 
Tour, &c 

1851 — “ When a chiUtunchee of water sans^ 
soap was provided, ^ Have you no so8^ ^ ' 

Sir C Napier asked ” — Mawson, Iiiman 

Gommand of Sir G Napier 

1857 — “I went alone to the Fort Adju 
tant, to report my arrival, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Beiigal army I was 
likely to be posted 

“Army’ — regiment I ’ was the reply 
‘There is no Bengal Army it is uf 
revolt Provide yourself with a caicaip- 

bedstead, and a chillTmicliee, and waaft fur 
orders ’ 

“ I saluted and left the pres^OiOe ofe my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as the 
possible nature and quahties of a eqilltuxi- 
chee, but not venturing to eqafqn^e ^IcyAer ” 
—Li -Col Levnn, A My on the Whm, ^ S 

There IS au Au^<5*Tudi'fiilSJ6 
[ which we woul<i UiOt^ tpoiahh for, thp 
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one ot the orators on the great Hast- 
ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occasion, as “grasping his chil- 
Iwni in one hand and his chillumchee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly by 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their servants In Bombay 
the article has another name And it 
IS told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was fuU of 
“Presidential” prejudices, that on 
hearing the Bombay army commended 
by a brother oflicer, he broke out in just 
wrath “ The Bombay Army t Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army ' They 

call a cMLltunchee a g^ndy f the 

Beasts ’ ” 

CHILLY, s The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the pod of red pepper 
(CaJps^cvm fruUcomm and G ambuum, 
Hat Ord Bolanaceae) There can be 
httle doubt that the name, as stated 
by Bontius in the q^uotation, was taken 
from Gh/ih in S Ameiica, whence the 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India 

[1604. — “ Indian pepper In the 

language of Cusco, it is called Vchu, and 
in that of Mexico, chill ” — Qrvmsixm, tr 
ly Acosta,^ JET W lnd%e8 , 1 Bk iv 239 i^tanf 
THct )] 

1631. — eoa addere fructum Bicini 
Amencam, quod lada Chili Malaii vooant, 
quasi dicas Piper e Chile, Brasiliae center- 
mina regione * -^Jac Bontvi, Dial, V p. 10 

Again (lib. vi cap 40, p. 131) Bon- 
tius calls it Ohilensis/ and also 

‘Bicinus Braziliensis ’ But his com- 
mentator, Piso, observes that Ricinus 
is quite improper ; “vera Pipens sive 
Capsici Braziliensis species apparet” 
Bontius says it was a common custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch- 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tmually chewed, but he found it in- 
tolerable 

1848 —“^ Try a chili with it, Miss 
Smrp, said Joseph, really interested 
‘A chui?' said Rebecca, gasping ‘Oh 
yes^ . * ‘How fresh and green they 

look, she said, and put one into her month* 
It hotter than the curry, flesh and 
blood could bear it no longer ” — Vimitv 
Fmvj ch. 111 . ^ 

CH U HHHY-GLASS, s Gardener’s 
name, on the Bombay side of India, for 
the flower and Alkimanda cathar- 

Uca (Sit Gf B^rdwood) 


CHIHA, n p The European know - 
ledge of this name in the forms TJhznue 
and S^nae goes back nearly to the 
Christian era The famous meiitiou 
of the 8^mm by the ])ioi)liet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, but 
we fear the possibility ot tliat reterring 
to the Chinese must be abandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhaps, the similar 
application of the name OJmzaa in 
ancient Sanskrit works The most 
probable origin of the name — which 
is essentially a name applied by 
foreig^iers to the country — as yet sug- 

r sted, IS that put forward by Baron 
von Richthofen, that it comes from 
J^h-nan^ an old name of Tongki ug, 
seeing that in Jih-nan lay the only jxut, 
which was open for foreign trade witli 
China at the beginning ot our era, an<l 
that that province was then included 
administratively within the limits t>f 
China Proper (see Ihchthofrn^ Cfmi<Xy i 
604-610 , tlie same author’s papers in 
the Tram of the Berlin Geoq So(\ for 
1876 , and a paper by one of the jireseut 
writers in Proc B Geog Soc.. Hovtunber 
1882) 

Another theory has been suggest, eti 
by our friend M Terrien d(‘ la Conperie 
in an elaborate note, of which we can 
but state the general gist. Whilst 
he quite accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking, anciently cullefl 
Kiao-t% was the KaUigara of Ptolemy’s 
authority, he denies that Jih-nan ehu 
have been the origin of Sinae. This 
he does on two chief grounds : (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Kiao-chi, but a 
province a good deal farther south, 
corresponding to the modern provim’e 
of An (Nghe Ane^ in the map of M. 
Dutreuil de Rhms, the cajutal of 
which IS about 2® 17' in lat. S. of 
HanoD This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geography of Annani. An 
was one of the twelve provinces of 
Cochin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
with two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jxh-nan lies in Chen- 
Ohing, i e, Cochin-China. (^) That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
as indicated by the Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was Nit-nam. It 
IS still pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
(the most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nhut-nam^ and m Cantonese 
Yat nam M Terrien further points 
out that the export of Chinese goods, 
and the traffic with the south and 
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■west, was for several centuries B c 
monopolised by the State of Then 
(now pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
Clien, and in Mandarin T%en\ which 
corresponded to the centre and west of 
modern Yun-nan The Slte-hb of Sze- 
ma Tsien (b o 91), and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty afford inter- 
esting information on this subject 
When the Emperor Wu-ti, in con- 
sequence of Chang- Kien^s information 
brought back from Bactria, sent envoys 
to find the route followed by the 
traders of Shuh (^e Sze-chtien) to 
India, these envoys were detained by 
Tang-Kiang, King of Tsen, who ob- 
jected to their exploring trade-routes 
through his territory, saying haughtily 

Has the Han a greater dominion than 
ours ? ” 

M Terrien conceives that as the 
only commumcation of this Tsen State 
with the Sea would be by the Song-Koi 
K , the emporium of sea-trade with that 
State would be at its mouth, viz at Kiao- 
ti or Kattmara Thus, he considers, the 
name of Tsen^ this powerful and arro- 
gant State, the monopoliser of trade- 
routes, IS in all probability that which 
spread far and wide the name of CMn^ 
Szn, S^nae, Th^nae, and preserved its 
predominance in the mouths of 
foreigners, even when, as in the 2nd 
century of our era, the great Empire 
of the Han has extended over the Delta 
of the Song-Koi 

This theory needs more consideration 
than we can now give it. But it will 
doubtless have discussion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturb Richthofen’s 
identification of Kattigara 

[Prof Giles regards the suggestions 
of Richthofen and T de la Couperie 
as mere guesses From a recent re- 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion that the name 
may possibly be derived from the 
name of a dynasty, Ch’m, or 
which flourished b o. 255-207, and be- 
came -widely known in India, Pemia, 
and other Asiatic countries, the final 
a being added by the Portugese ] 

c A,n 80-89. — Behind this country 
{Ohryse) the sea comes to a termination 
somewhere in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is 
a very great city called Thinae, from which 
raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs are 
brought overland through Bactna to Bary- 
gaza, as they are on the other hand by the 
^nges River to LamynoS, It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thm, and few and 


far between are those who come from it , ** 
— Penphm Maris E’iythraei, see Muller, Ceoa 
Gr Mn 1 SOS 

e 150 — “The inhabited part of our earth 
IS bounded on the east by the Unknown 
Ijand which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost races of Asia Minor, the 
Smae and the natives of Senee . — 

Olmjtdvits Ptolenmj^ Bk vii eh 6 

c 645 — “The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, IS the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, but a vast distance further off than the 
Persian G-ulf or that island which the Indians 
call Selediba, and the Greeks Taprobane 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tziiusta) is the name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compasses it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
compasses Barban (t e the SomSli Country) 
round to the nght And the Indian philo- 
sophers called Brachmans tell you that if you 
were to stretch a straight cord from Tzmitza 
through Persia to the Roman territory, you 
would just dmde the world in halves ’* — 
Cosmos, Topog Christ , Bk II 

c 641. — “In 641 the King of Magadha 
(Behar, &c ) sent an ambassador with a let- 
ter to the Chinese Court The emperor 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the King . and to invite his submission 
The King Shiloyto (Siladitya) was all aston- 
ishment * Since time immemorial, ’ he asked 
his officer, ‘did ever an ambassador come 
from MohochAntan t * . The Chinese author 

remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called MoTiochmtan 
(Maha-OhIna-sthana) ” — From Cathay, &e , 
Ixviii 

781 — “Adam Pnest and Bishop and Pope 
of Tzinesthan . The preachings of our 
Fathers to the King of Tzmia ” — Syrtac Part 
of the Inscnjptxbn of Singanfu 

11th Century — The “King of China” 
(BlAasjttarasha’a) appears in the list of 
provinces and monarchies in the great In- 
scription of the Tanjore Pagoda. 

1128. — “ Chlaa and JIlfaMchlna appear in a 
list of places producing silk and other cloths, 
in the of file 

Ohalukya King ” — 3<ymesvaradvoa{MS )* Bk 
III. ch. 6 

1298. — “You must know the Sea in which 
lie the Islands of those parts is called the 
Sea of For, in the language in 

those Isles, when they say GMzl, ’tis Maim 
they mean ” — Marco iPolo, Bk III ch xv. 


^ It may be well to append here the 
ivhich I find on a scrap of paper m Dr* Buineu s 
^ndwnting (Y) 

PohSIapuia. Ao-itavata (Ai'JiMtvad!), 

□hlnavalH. Sunitpura 

A-vantikshetra (UjJavn) Mfilasthjoa 

Nagapat^na ^ Toteae^ ' 

PSndyadeSa (MaOmra') j^chapatfea^ 

AlhkSkara. China 

G-njanasth&na. 

ThSnaka (Thma^ 
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c 1300 — Large ships, called in the 
language of Chui * 3 unks, bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths. , , — 

in MlVioU i 69 

1516 — . there is the Kingdom of 
China, which they say is a very extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior . — Barbosa^ 204 


1563 — Then Ruelius and Mathiolus 
of Siena say that the best camphor is from 
China, and that the beat of all Camphors 
IS that purified by a certain barbarian King 
whom -atiey call King (of) China 

“O Then you may tell Kuelius and 
Mathiolus of Siena that though th^ are 
so well acquainted with Greek and Latin, 
there’s no need to make such a show of it 
as to call every body ‘barbarians* who is 
not of their own race, and that besides this 
they are quite wrong m the fact , that 
the King of China does not occupy himself 
with making camphor, and is in fact one 
of thb greatest Kings known in the world ** 
— Garc^ Be OrtOf f 46Z» 


c 1590 — “l^ear to this is Pegu, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting 
this to he the capital city ” — Ayeen, ed 
1800, 11 4 ^ [tr Jarrettf ii, 119]. (See 


CHINA, s, In the sense of porce- 
lain thus word &c ) is used in 

Asiatic languages as well as in Englisli 
In En^sb. it does not occur m Mm shew 
(2nd ea 1 627), though it does in some 
earlier publications [The earliest 
quotation in N is from Cogan^s 
P'mto, 1663J The phrase Ch'una-dishes 
as occurrmg m Drake and in Shaks- 
pere, shows how the word took the 
sense of porcelain in our own and other 
languages The phrase Ghzna-dishes as 
first used was analogous to Turhey- 
ca/rpets But in the latter we have 
never lost the geographical sense of 
the adjective In the word tv/rquotses^ 
again, the phrase was no doubt origin- 
ally pzerres turquozses^ or the like, and 
here, as in ch/brua dzshesy the specific has 
superseded the generic sense The use 
of arah in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to chmoo The word is used 
in the sense of a chvnob dzsh in Lame’s 
Arabian Nzghts, iii 492, [Burton,! 
375J 

851. — “There is in China a very fine clay 
^th which they make vases transparent 
like bo'^es , water can be seen inside of 
^em These vases are made of clay **— 
xtemaud, ReloA'wns^ i 34 

o 1360— “Clima-ware {ol-fcOilikhar <0- 
Shjjy) 18 not made except in the cities of 
Zai^andof SinKalSn. . . ."—Mm £aitUa, 
IV, zoo, ' 


e 1530 — “I was passing one day along 
a street in Damascus, when I saw a slave- 
boy let fall from his hands a great China 
dish {sdhfat m%n aWbaXhiliWi uZ-Slniy) which 
they call in that country suAti It broke, 
and a crowd gathered round the little Mame- 
luke ** — Baintai i 238 

c 1567 — “Le mercantxe ch'andauano 
ogn’ anno da Goa a Bozeneger erano molti 
caualh Arabi e anche pez:ie d,% China, 
zafaran, e scarlatti ” — Oesaie dd J^Wlertn, in 
RmmmOf iii 389. 

1579 — “ . . we met with one ship more 
loaden with linnen, China silko, and China 
dishes ” — Drale^ Wo7ld Mn<'omjpo^sfd.f 
mHak Soc 112 


e 1680 — “Usum vaaorum aureorum ot 
argenteorum Aegyptii rejocerunt, ubi niui- 
rhina vasa adinvenere ; quae ex India aifei- 
untur, et ex ea region© qiiam Smi vocant, 
ubi conficiuntur ex varns lapidibus, piae- 
cipueque ex 3 aspide.” — Biosj) AfpmKn, Pt 

c 1690 — “The gold and silver dishes 
are tied up in red cloths, and those in 
Copper and China {tkl7n) in whit© ones ” — 
Ain, 1 58 

c. 1603 — “ . . as it wore m a fruit-chsh, 

a dish of some threepence, your honours 
have seen such dishes, they are not China 
dishes, but very good dishes .” — /or 
Measzere, ii 1 

1608-9 — “A fair© China dish (which cost 
ninetie Rupias, or forty-five Reals of eight) 
was broken ” — Hav'kitis, m i. 220 


1609. — “He has a lodging in the Strand 
for the purpose, or to watch when, ladies 
are gone to the Chma-house, or the Ex- 
change, that he may meet them by chance 
and give them presents . ” 

“Ay, sir his wife was the nch China- 
woman, that the courtiers visited ho often ” 
— Ben Jenson, S%lmt Womcm, i. 1* 

1616 — 

“ . . Oh had I now my Wishes, 

Sure you should learn to make their China 
Dishes.” 

Doggrel prefixed to Coryat'e Crudities* 


c 1690. — Kaempfer in his acooyint t>f the 
Persian Court mentions that the department 
where porcelain and plate dishes, «o., were 
kept and cleaned was called Cmn-khUna, 
‘the China-closet', and those servants wh(^ 
carried in the dishes were called Chh^ash, 
— Amoen* MxaU, p, 125. 

1711. — “Purselaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
are as necessary for Package as Purchase,” 
— Lockyer, 126 


1747. — “The Art of Cookery made Plain 
Easy, which far Exceeds any Thing 
of the Kind yet Published. By a lady. 
London Printed for the Author, and Sold 
^ Mrs Asburn a China Shop Woman, 
^rner of Fleet Ditch, MIIOOXDVII.” 
This ^e title of the original edition of 
Mm. Gl^’s Cookery, as given by G. A. 
Sala, m ZUd, Aewa, May 12, 1883. 
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1876 — “Schuller mentions that the best 
native earthenware in Turkistan is called 
Chini, and bears a clumsy imitation of a 
Chinese mark” — (see Tu7list(i7z, i 187 ) 

For the following interesting note on 
the Arabic use we are indebted to 
Professor Kobertson Smith — 

§Imya is spoken of thus in the Lataifo’l- 
nia’arif of al-Th"alibI, ed Be Jong, Leyden, 
1867, a book written m a n 990 ‘‘The 
Arabs were wont to call all elegant vessels 
and the like Siniya (^ e Chinese), whatever 
they really were, because of the specialty 
of the Chinese in objects of vertn , and this 
usage remains in the common word saicdnd 
(pi of i,l7zlya) to the present day ’ 

So m the Tajdiibo'l-Ornam of Ibn Masko- 
waih (Fr Hist Ar ii 457), it is said that 
at the wedding of Mamun with Buran “her 
grandmother strewed over her 1000 pearls 
from a siniya of gold ” In Egypt the 
familiar round brass trays used to dine off, 
are now called siniya (viilgo sanlya)^ [the 
slnl, senl of N India] and so is a European 
saucer 

The expression slnlycut at sin, ‘ ‘ A Chinese 
sl/nlyay” is quoted again by Be G-oeje from 
a poem of Abul-shibl Agani, xiii 27 [See 

SNEAKER ] 

[OHDTA-BEEB, s Some kind of 
b<luor used in China, perhaps a \ariety 
of saM 

[1615 — “I carid a jarr of China Beare ” 

— Cocls*s Bxai If, i 34 j 


CHINA BUCKEER, np One of 

the chief Delta-mouths of the Irawadi 
is so called in marine charts We have 
not been able to ascertain the origin of 
the name, further than that Prof 
Forchhammei, in his Notes on the Early 
H^^t cmd Geog of Br Burma (p 16), 
states that the country between Ran- 
goon and Bassem, ^e on the west of 
the Rangoon River, bore the name of 
Pohhara, of which Buckeer is a corrup- 
tion This does not explain the Gh%na 

CHINA-ROOT, s A once famous 
drug, known as Rad^x Ghtnae and 
Tuber Ghtnae, being the tuber of 
various species of Srmlax (N O. Brm- 
laceae, the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs) It was said to have been 
used with good effect on Charles Y 
when suffering from gout, and acquired 
a gieat repute It w£ls also much used 
in the same way as sarsaparilla It is 
now quite obsolete in England, but is 
still held in esteem m the native 
pharmacopoeias of Ghma and India. 


1563 — I wish to take to Portugal 
some of the Root or Wood of Chma, since 
it IS not a contraband drug 

“ O This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, presumed to be on 
the confines of Muscovy and because 

in all these regions, both in China and in 
Japan, there exists the morho na^ohtaTio, 
the merciful God hath willed to give them 
this root for remedy, and with it the good 
physicians there know well the treatment ’ 
— Oa^aia, f 177 

c 1590 — ‘ Sircar Silhet is very moun- 
tainous China-Root {choh chln^ is 

produced here in great plenty, which was 
but lately discovered by some Turks ” — 
Ayeen Ahh , by Gladwin, n 10 [ed Jarreity 
11 124] 

1598 — ‘ The rbote of China is commonlie 
vsed among the Egyptians specially 

for a consumption, for the which they seeth 
the roote China in broth of a henne or cocke, 
whereby they become whole and faire of 
face ” — Br Paludaumis, in Lvnschot&n, 124, 
[Hak Soc n 112] 

c IblO — “Quant h la verole Ils la 

guenssent sans suer avec du bois d*Eschme 
” — Pyraid de JLaval, ii 9 (ed 1679) , 
[Hak Soc 11 13 , also see i 182] 

[c 1690 — “The caravans returned with 
musk, Ciuna-wood (5o^s de Chine) ” — 
Berm&t, ed Constable, p 425 ] 

CHINAPATAM, np A name 
sometimes given by the natives to 
Madras The name is now written 
Shenna%‘ Shenna-ppatanam, Tam , m Tel 
Ghennapaftanamu, and the following is 
the origin of that name according to 
the statement given m W Hamilton’s 
Hindostan 

On ‘ ‘ this part of the Coast of Coromandel 
the English possessed no fixed 

establishment until a d 1639, in which year, 
on the lat of March, a grant was received 
from the descendants of the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijanagur, then reigning at Chander- 

§ berry, for the erection of a fort This 
ocument from Sree Bung Bayeel expressly 
enjoins, that the town and fort to be erected 
at Madras shall be called after his own 
imme, Sree Runga Rayapatam, hut the local 
governor or Naik, Bamerla Vencatadn, who 
first invited Mr Francis Bay, the chief of 
Armagon, to remove to Madras, had pre- 
viously intimated to him that he would 
have the new English establishment founded 
m the name of nis father Chennappa^ and 
the name of Ohenappapatam continue$ tq be 
universally applied to the town of Madras 
by the natives of that division of the 
ox India named Bravida ” — (Vol li p 413) 

Br Burnell dotibted taiDs of 

tbe name, and considered tksft tbe 
actual name could bardly liasve been 
formed from tlxat <Df Ctienappa. It is 
possible tbat Some najnse similar to 
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Cliinapatau was borae by the place 
preyio-usly It will be seen under 
MADRAS that Barros curiously connects 
the Chinese with St Thom4 To this 
may be added this passage from the 
English translation of Mendoza^s Ghvna^ 
the original of which was published in 
1585, the translation by It Parke m 
1588 — 

“ it IS plamely seene that they did 
come with the shipping vnto the Indies 
so that at this day there is great memory 
of them in the Hands Philippinas and on the 
cost of Coromande, which is the cost against 
the Kingdome of Norsinga towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted Cengala ) , u>hereas is a 
town called •onto th\s day the Soile of the 
Chinos yb? thai they did reecMie and mode the 
94) 

I strongly suspect that this was 
ChAnapatam^ or Madras [On the other 
hand, the popular derivation is ac- 
cepted in the Madras Gloss , p 163 
The gold plate containing the grant of 
Sri JRanga Baja is said to have been 
kept hj the English for more than a 
century, till its loss in 1746 at the 
capture of Madras by the French — 

( Wheeler^ Early Rec , 49) ] 

1780 — *^The Nawaub sent him to Cheena I 
Pattun (Madras) under the escort of a small i 
party of light Cavalry ^ of ECydur Rail, I 


OHINOHEW, CHINCHEO, n p 

A port of Fuhkien in China Some 
ambiguity exists as to the application 
of the name In English charts the 
name is now attached to the ancient 
and famous port of Chwan-chau-fu 
{ThiSzouan-chdou-fou of French writers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other 
medieval travellers But the Ohin- 
cheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
to this day, and the Ghinchew of older 
Ei^lish books, IS, as Mr. G Phillips 
pointed out some years £tgo, not Chwan- 
,chau-fu, but Ghang-chamf^u, distant 
from the former some 80 m in a 
direct line, and about 140 by naviga- 
tion The province of Fuhkien is 
often called Ghzncheo by the early 
Jesuit writers Ohangchau and its 
cmpendencies seem to have constituted 
the ports of Fuhkien with which 
Macao and Manilla communicated, 
and hence apparently they applied 
the same name to the port and the 
proTince, though Ohaug-ohait was never 
^e official capital of Fukhien (see 
Encyc Britann , 9th ed s v and refer- i 


ences there) Olmiclieos is used for 
“people of Fuhkien” in a quotation 
under COIffiPOXnsn). 

1517 — “ m another place called 

ChiiLCheo, where the people were much 
richer than in Canton {OantCLo) From that 
city used every year, before our people came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaoa 4 junks loaded 
with gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India ” — Ob? ? ea, ii 629 

OHI3Sr-CHm In the “pigeon 
English” of Chinese ports this signi- 
fies ‘salutation, compliments,’ or ‘to 
salute,’ and is much used by English- 
men as slang in such senses It is a 
corruption of the Chinese phrase ts\ng- 
ts\7ig, Pekingese chhug-clv^ng, a term 
of salutation answering to ‘ thank-you,’ 

‘ adieu ’ In the same vulgar dialect 
clvm-cTn7i joss means religious worship 
of any kind (see JOSS) It is curious 
that the phrase occurs in a quaint 
story told to William of Bubruck by a 
Chinese priest whom he met at the Court 
of the Great Kaan (see below) And it 
IS equally remarkable to find the same 
story related with singular closeness of 
correspondence out of “the Chinese 
books of Geography” by Francesco 
Oarletti, 360 years later (m 1600) He 
calls the creatures Zmzin (E((g%07ia- 
mmH d^ F C , pp 138-9) 

1263 — “ One day there sate by mo a cer- 
tain priest of Cathay, dressed in a rod cloth 
of exquisite colour, and when I asked him 
whence they got such a dye, he told me how 
in the eastern parts of Cathay there were 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
m all things partaking of human form, ex- 
cept that their knees did not bend. , . . 
The huntsmen go thither, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in the rocks 
which they fill with this beer. . . . Then 
they hide themselves and these creatures 
come out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘Chin Chin.’” — litn&^arium, 
in Rec, de Voyages, &c , iv 328 

Probably some form of this phrase 
is intended in the word used by Pinto 
in the following passage, which Cogan 
leaves untranslated • — 

c. 1640 — ^“Sc after we had saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 
they went and anchored by the shore ” (in 
ong. *^despou de se fazerem as suas e as 
710SSCC8 salvos a Charaohma c<mo mire sate 
genie se custuTna ”) — In Gogan, p. 56 , in 
ong. ch xlvn. 

1796, — “The two junaor members of the 
Chinese deputation came at the appointed 
hour On entenng the door of the 

marquee they both made an abrupt stop, 
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aad resisted all solicitation to advance to 
chairs that had been prepared for them, 
until I should first be seated , in this 
dilemma, Dr Buchanan, who had visited 
China, advised me what was to be done , I 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself grappled with the 
second , thus we soon hxed them in their 
seats, both parties during the struggle, re- 
peating Chin Ohm, Chin Chin, the Chinese 
term of salutation ” — Symeb^ Emhassy to 
Ava, 295 

1829 — ^‘One of the Chinese servants 
came to me and said, ‘Mr Talbot ohm- 
chin you come down — TJie Fanhwae at 
Gaivton, p 20 

1880 — “But far from thinking it any 
shame to deface our beautiful language, 
the English seem to glory in its distortion, 
and will often ask one another to come to 
‘ chow-chow ’ instead of dinner , and send 
their ‘ chm-chm, ’ even m letters, rather 
than their compliments; most of them ig- 
norant of the fact that ‘ chow-chow ’ is no 
more Chinese than it is Hebrew , that 
^ clrni-cMn^* though an expression used by 
the Chinese, does not in its true meaning 
come near to the ‘good-bye, old fellow,* for 
which it is often used, or the compliments 
for which it is frequently substituted ** — W 
Gill, River of Golden Sand, i 156 , [ed 1883, 
p 41] 

CHINSURA, n p A town on tlie 
Hoogly River, 26 miles above Calcutta, 
on the west bank, which was the seat 
of a Dutch settlement and factory 
down to 1824, when it was ceded to 
us by the Treaty of London, under 
which the Dutch gave up Malacca and 
their settlements in continental India, 
whilst we withdrew from Sumatra 
[The place gave its name to a kind of 
cloth, Uh%nec}vwras (see PIECE-G^OODS) ] 

1684 — “This day between 3 and 6 o'clock 
in the Afternoon, Capt Richardson and his 
Sergeant, came to my house in ye Chin- 
chera, and brought me this following message 
from ye President . ” — Hedges, Diary, 
Hak Soc 1 , 166. 

1705 — “La Loge appellee Chamdernagor 
est une trhs-belle Maison situ4e sur le bord 
d’un des bras du fleuve de Gange , . A 

une lieue de la Loge il y a une grande Ville 
appelUe Chinoliurat . ** — LmLher, 64-65 

1726 — “The place where our Lodge (or 
Factory) is is properly called Smtemu [t e 
Chinsura] and not Hot^li (which is the 
name of the village) *’ — Valentijn, v 162. 

1727. — “ Chmchura, where the Dutch 
Emporium stands . the Factors have 
a great many good Houses standing pleas- 
antly on the River-Side , and all of them 
have pretty Gardens,** — A, HaimltoTv, ii 20 , 
ed, 1744, u 18 

[1753 — “ Shinshura ** See quotation 
under CALCUTTA ] 


CHINTS, CHINCH, s A bug 

This word is now quite obsolete both m 
India and in England It is a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese cJiinche, which 
again is from c^mex Mrs Trollope, 
in her once famous book on the Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of a supposed instance of 
affected squeamishness m American 
ladies, who used the word cMntses in- 
stead of bugs But she was ignorant 
of the fact that dvmts was an old and 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘bug^ being originally 
but a figurative (and perhaps a polite) 
term, ^an object of disgust and 
horror’ (^Wedgwood) Thus the case 
was exactly the opposite of what she 
chose to imagine , m^nts was the real 
name, bug the more or less affected 
euphonism 

1616 — “ In the night we were likewise 
very much disquieted with another sort, 
called Musqueetoes, like our Gnats, but 
some- what less , and in that season we 
were very much troubled with Chinches, 
another sort of little troublesome and offen- 
sive creatures, like little Tihes and these 
annoyed us two wayes , as first by their 
biting and stinging, and then by their stink ’* 
^Terry, ed 1665, p 372 , [ed 1777, p 117] 

1645 — “ for the most part the bed- 
steads in Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it IS impossible to keepe the wooden 
ones from the chimlces *’ — Dvelyn*s Diary, 
Sept 29 

1673. — “ . Our Bodies broke out into 

small fiery Pimples augmented by 

Muskeetoe - Bites, and Chmces raising 
Blisters on us ’* — Fryer, 35 

,, “ Ohmts are venomous, and if 

squeezed leave a most Poysonous Stench.** 
— 189 

CHINTZ, s A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth , Port, chita, Mahr oMt, 
and H ch^t The word in Jhis Isist 
form occurs (c. 1690) in the A^n-^-Ah- 
bmi (i 96) It comes apparently from 
the ^t ch/itrOf, ‘ variegated, speckled/ 
The best cJwnUes were bought on the 
Madras coast, at Masuhpatam and 
Sadras. The French form of the word 
is cfvite, which has suggested the poi^- 
bility of our sheet bemg of the same 
origin But cMte is apparently of 
Indian origin, through the Portmgues^ 
whilst sheet is mu^ older than fee 
Portuguese communication with SiakJia. 
Thus (1460) in Sir T- Oumberworfe’s 
will he directs his wreehedhedy to he 
beryd in a chMe wife owte any kyste ” 
(AmdeTTvih Sept* p. 230). 
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The resemhlance to the Indian forms 
in this IS very curious 

1014 — «« , . chintz and chadors. . . ” 

— Peyton, in P'lirehcbs, i- 530 

[1616 — “3 per Chmt hramport ” — Cocls's 
Diary, i 171 

[1623 — “Linnen stamp’d with works of 
sundry colours (which they call cit) ” — P 
della Valle, Hak Soc i 45 J 

1653 — “Chites en Indou sigmfie des 
toilles imprime^s ” — De la 3oullaye~le-Gov>z, 

ed 1647, p. 636 

c 1666 — **Xie principal trafic des Hol- 
landois h. Amedabad, est de chites, qui sont 
de toiles peintes ” — Thevenot, v 35. In the 
ISnglish version (1687) this is written schites 
(iv ch V ) 

1676 — Chites or Painted Oalicuts, which 
they call Qalmeyidar, that is done with a 
pencil, are made in the Kingdom of Gol- 
conda, and particularly about Mamh- 
^podam ” — Tavermer, E T , p 126 , [ed Ball, 
11. 4] 

1725 — “The returns that are injurious 
to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought 
silks, ^uffs, of herba, and barks ” — Defoe, 
Nem Voyage round Uie World WorJcs, Oxford, 
1840, p. 161. 

1726 — “The Warehouse Keeper reported 
to the Board, that the chintzes, being 
brought from painting, had been examined 
at the sorting godown, and that it was the 
general opinion that both the cloth and the 
paintings were worse than the musters ” — 
In Wheeler, ii. 407 

c. 1733 — 

“No, let a charming chintz and Brussels 
lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my life- 
less face ” 

Pope, Moral Mesays, i 248 
** And, when she sees her fnend in deep 
despair, 

Observes how much a Chintz exceeds 
Mohair. . ” 

Ihtd 11. 170 

1817. — “ Blue cloths, and chintzes in 
particular, have always formed an extensive 
article of import from Western India — 
Mafflesy JS of Java, i 86 , [2nd ed i 95, 
and comp i. 190]. 

In the earlier books about India some 
kind of chm,t» is often termed pintado 
(q.v ) See the phraseology in the 
quotation from Wheeler above. 

This export from India to Europe 
has long ceased When one of txxe i 
present writers was Sub-Collector of 
the Madras District (1866-67), chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Sadras, who had been taught by the 
Dutch, the cambric being furnished to 
him by a Madras Chetty (q v ). He is 


now dead, and the business has ceased , 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to be had.* Ine former 
cMntsi manufactures of Pulicat are 
mentioned by Correa, Lendas, ii 2, 
p 667 Havart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
gives a good description of the process 
' of painting these cloths, which he calls 
chitsen (m. 13) Theie is also a ,veiy 
complete account in the LetUeh Edzjir- 
antes, xiv. 116 seqq 

In Java and Sumatra clvintzes of a 
very peculiar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manufactured by women, 
under the name of hdUk 

CHIPE, s In Portuguese use, from 
Tamil slizpp%, ‘an oyster’ The pearl- 
oysters taken in the pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorm and Manar 

[1602 — “And the fishers on that const 
gave him as tribute one day’s oysters {hiunh 
dia (^ipo), that is the result of one day’s 
pearl fishing ” — Oouto, Dec 7, Bk. VIlI. 
ch 11 ] 

1685 — “ The chipe, for so they call those 

* I leave this passage as Dr Burnell wrote It 
But though limited to a specific locality, of which 
I doubt not it was true, it conveys an idea of the 
entire extinction of the ancient chintiS production 
which I find is not justified by the facts, as shown 
in a most interesting letter from Mr Purdon 
Clarke, O S I , of the India Museum One kind 
IS still made at Masulipatam, under the super- 
intendence of Persian merchants, to supply the 
Ispahan market and the “Moghur* traders at 
Bombay At Pulicat very peculiar ohintees are 
made, which are entirely l^alarei Karl work, or 
hand-painted (apparently the word now used in- 
stead of the Uatmmddir of Tavernier,— see above, 
and under CAI.AMANDBR\ This is a work 
of infinite labour, as the ground has to be stopped 
off with wax almost as many times as there are 
colours used At Oombaconum Sarongs (q v. > are 
printed for the Straits. Very bold printing is done 
at Waiaiapet in N Arcot, for sale to the Moslem at 
Hyderabad and Bangalore 

An anecdote is told me by Mr Clarke which 
indicates a caution as to more things than chintz 
printing One particular kind of chintz met with 
in S India, he was assured by the vendor, was 

printed at w , but he did not recognize the 

locality. Shortly afterwards, visiting for the 
second time the city of X (we will call it), where 
he had already been assured by the collector’s 
native aids that there was no such manufacture, 
and showing the stuff, with the statement of Its 

being made at W , * Why,' said the collector, 

‘ that Is where I live I ' Immediately behind his 
bungalow was a small bazar, and in this the work 
was found going on, though on a small scale. 

Just so we shall often find persons “ who have 
been m India, and on the spot" — asseverating that 
at such and such a place there are no missions or 
no converts , whilst those who have cared to know, 
know better — (H Y ) 

[For Indian chintzes, see Forbes Wateon, TszWZe 
Manufaetwree, 90 seqq ; Mukhaj^f* dirt 
factures of India, 848 seqq , ; B. H Hadl, on 
Dyes tmd Dyeimg i/n the N TF.P. a»d Oudh, 44 
seqq , Francis, Mon* on PwnSdb OoiUm InAnsitry, 6 } 
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oysters which, their boats aie wont to fish ’* 
— Bibeiroj f 63 

1710 — Some of these oj-sters or chepis, 
as the natives call them, produce pearls, but 
such are rare, the greater part producing 
only seed pearls {aljofi e^) [see ALJOFAR] 
Sousa, Orimte Conquist ii 243 

CHIRETTA, s H ch%'idUa, Mahr 
Jcirdltd A Himalayan herbaceous 
plant of the older Gent%anaceae (Swert%a 
Gh^rata^ Ham , Opheha divrata^ 
Giiesbach , Gent%ana C]xvray%ta, Hoxb , 
Agathetes c}h%rayta^ Don ), the diied 
twigs of which, infused, afford a pure 
bittei tonic and febrifuge Its Skt 
name Tc'irdba-Uhta, ‘ the bitter plant of 
the Kvi diets, ^ refers its discovery to that 
people, an extensively- diftused forest 
tube, east and north-east of Bengal, 
the Kipf>ddaL of the Periplus, and the 
people of the of Ptolemy 

There is no indication of its having 
been known to G de Orta 

[1773 — ‘‘Ab? Meg in Bengal, Great m 
Bombay It is excessively bitter, and 

f iven as a stomachic and \ ermifuge ” — Ives, 

71] 

1820 — ‘‘ They also give a bitter decoction 
of the neem {Mela fizathtachta) and che- 
reeta — Ate oj- the Town^lnp o} Luny, in 
Tian*> Lit Soc of Bombay, 232 
1874 — “Chiretta has long been held m 
esteem by the Hindus In England 

it began to attract some attention about 
1829 , and in 1839 was intioduced into the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia The plant was 
first described by Boxbuigh in 1814 ” — 
HanXniry aiul Elutkiger, 392 

CHIT, OHITTY, s A lettei oi 
note , also a certificate given to a 
servant, oi the like , a pass H chttthlj 
Mahr chittl [Skt chttra, ^marked’] 
The Indian Portuguese also use chito 
for esertto (Bluteau, Supplement) The 
Tamil people use sMt for a ticket, or 
for a playing-card 

1673 — “I sent one of our Guides, with 
his Master’s Ohitty, or Pass, to the Govern- 
nor, who received it kindly — Fryer, 126 
[1757 — ‘‘If Mr Ives is not too busio to 
honour this chitt which nothing but the 

f reatest uneasiness could draw from me ” — 
les, 134 ] 

1785 — “ Those Ladies and Gentle- 

men who wish to be taught that polite Art 
(drawing) by Mr Hone, may know his terms 
by sending a Chit ” — In Seton-Kam, 

1 114 

1786 — You are to sell nee, &;c , to every 
merchant from Muscat who brings you a 
chitty from Meer H^zim ” — T%ppoo\ Letter^ 
284 


1787 — “Mrs Arend will wait upon 
any Lady at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her in 
Chattawala Gul3y, opposite Mr Motte s 
old house, Tiretta’s bazar — Advt in 
Spton-Ka'i'T, \ 226 

1794 — ‘^The petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
here ” — Hugh Boyd, 147 

1829 — “He wanted a chithee or note, 
for this IS the most note writing country 
under heaven , the \ery Prum-major writes 
me a note to tell me about the mails ’ — 
Meni of Col Mountain, 2nd ed , 80 

1839 — “A thorough Madras lady 
receives a number of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work , goes to tiffin with 
Mrs C , unless Mrs P comes to tif&n with 
her, and writes some dozens of chits 
These incessant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption, but the ladies seem to 
like them ’ — Letters from Madras, 284 

CHITOHKY, s A curried vege- 
table mixture, often served and eaten 
wath meat curry Properly Beng 
clihecKkl 

1875 — “ Chhenchki, usually called 

tarldiz in the Vardhamana District, a sort 
of hodge-podge consisting of potatoes, 
brinjals, and tender stalks — Govinda 

Smnanta, i 59 

CHITTAGONG, n p A town, 
port, and district of Eastern Bengal, 
properly wiitten GJiatgdmo (see PORTO 
PIQTJENO) Chittagong appears to be 
the Gzty of Bengalee of Yarthema and 
some of the early Portuguese (See 
BANDEL, BENGAL) 

c 1346 — “The first city of Bengal that 
we entered was SudkawS.!!, a great place 
situated on the shore of the great Sea ” — 
Ibn Batuta, u 212 

1552 — “In the mouths of the two arms 
of the Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
on the east, and one on the west side, 
both hounding this kingdom (of Bengal) , the 
one of these our people call the River of 
Chatigum, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Ganges at a city of that 
name, which is the most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Eastern region” — Be Barr os, Pec lY 
liv IX cap 1 

[1586 — “Satagam ’ Bee quotation under 

HING] 

1591 — “So also they inform me that 
Antonio de Sousa Goudinho has served me 
well in Bemgualla, and that he made 
tributary to this state the Sundiva, 

and has taken the fortresiS Chat^^^gu&o by 
force of arms ” — Be^er, m^Archirio 
Fort Ortmt , fase m 257- 
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1598 — “From this River Eastward 60 
miles lyeth. the towne of Chatig’an, which 
IS the chief town© of Bengala.’* — L%nschote7ii 
ch XVI , [Hak Soc i 94] * 

c 1610 — Pyrard de la Val has Chartican, 

i 234 , [Hak Soc i 326] 

1727 — “ChittagrOTing, or, as the Portu- 
guese call it, Xatigam, about 60 Leagues 
below Dacca ” — A Hcurmltmii ii 24 , ed 1744, 

ii 22 

17 “CMttxgan” in Orme (reprint), 

ii. 14 

1786 The province of Ohatigan (vul- 
garly Chittagong) is a noble field for a 
naturalist^ It is so called, I believe, from 
the choitag,^ which is the most beautiful little 
bird I ever saw ” — S%r W JoTies, n 101 

Elsewhere (p 81) he calls it a 
^‘Montpelier” The derivation given 
by this illustrious scholar is more 
than questionable The name seems 
to be really a form of the Sanskrit 
Ghaturgrdma (^=^Tetra;poUs)^ [or accord- 
ing to others of Saptagrdma, ‘seven 
viflages’], and it is curious that near 
this position Ptolemy has a Pmtapohs, 
very probably the same place Ghatur- 
grdma IS still the name of a town in 
Ceylon, lat 6**, long 81°. 

CHITTLEDBOOG, np A fort 
SW. of Bellary, properly Ck%tia 
Durgam, Red Hill (or Hill-Fort, or 
[‘picturesque fort^]) called by the 
Mahommedans OhUaldurg (0 P. B ) 


OHITTOBE, n p GhUor, or GhUor- 
garh^ a very ancient and famous rock 
fortress in the Rajput State of Mewar. 
It IS almost certainly the Ttdrovpa of 
Ptolemy (vii 1) 


1533 — “ Badour Bahadur Shah) 

• in Champanel sent to carry off 
a quantity of powder and shot and stores for 
the attack on Chitor, which occasioned some 
delay because the distance was so great ” — 
Gorreaf in 506 

1616 — “The two and twentieth (Deo), 
Master Edwards met me, aooompamea 
with Thomas Ooryat, who had passed into 
India on foote, fiue course to Cytor, an 
ancient Oitie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appeares a Tombe (Towne of wonderfull 
magnificence — Sir Thomas Roe, in 


^ There is no reason to suppose that Lmschoten 
had himself been to Chittagong My fPend, Dr 
Burnell, in his (posthumous) edition of Lmschoten 
for the Hakluyt Society has confounded ChdLtigam 
in this passage with Saiigaon — see Porto Piqueno 

t The ohataTo which figures in Hindu poetry, is, 
according to the dictionaries, CuwXua mAcmolmcos^ 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Ooaogstes melano- 
Qm , in Jerdon , but this surely cannot be 
Sir William's “most beautiful little bird he ever 
saw 


P^trchas, I 640, [Hak- Soc i 102, ‘'‘Oetor” 
mi 111, “Chytor”inii 540] 

[1813 — “ .a tribute imposed by 

Muhadajee Seendhiya for the restitution of 
Chuetoil^gurh, which he had conquered 
from the Rana " — Broughton^ Letters, ed 
1892, p 175 ] 

OHOBDAB, s H from P. dioh- 
ddr^ ‘ a stick-bearer ’ A frequent at- 
tendant of Indian nobles, and in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank They are still a part of the 
state of the viceroy, Governors, and 
Judges of the High Courts The 
cliobddrs carry a staif overlaid with 
silver 

1442 — “At the end of tho hall stand 
tchobdars drawn up in lino ” — A bditr- 
Razzdii, in India i7i the JCV, Gent 26 

1673 — “If he (the President) move out 
of his Chamber, tho Silver Staves wait on 
him ” — Eryer, 68. 

1701 — “ Yesterday, of his own 

accord, he told our Linguists that ho had 
sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as a safe- 
guard ” — In Vff heeler, i 371 

1788 — “ChubdAr . . Among tho Na- 
bobs he proclaims their praisos aloud, as he 
runs before their palankeens ** — hidian Vo- 
cabulary (Stockdale’s). 

1793 — “They said a Chubdar, with a 
silverstick, one of the Sultan’s messengers 
of justice, had taken them from tho place, 
where they were confined, to the public 
Bazar, where their hands were out off 
JOvrorn, Sarratvoe, 236. 

1798 — “The chiefs Chobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
opinion of these messengers .” — O Eorster*s 
Travels, i 222 

1810 — “ "While we were seated at 
breakfast, we were surprised by the en 
trance of a Choabdax, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of consequence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, ana 
keeps silence at the doors of their apart- 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name,” — Maria Grafiam, 67. 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup-dWr, 
‘silence-keeper,’ a hardly possible hybrid. 

OHOBWA, s. Burmese T$aubwa, 
Siamese Ohao, ‘prince, king/ also 
Ghaohpd (compounded with "hpetf, 
‘ heaven '), and in Cushing’s Shan 
Dicty and cacography, bow , ‘ lord, 
master,’ sowhpa, a ‘hereditary prince’ 
The word chu-hu, for ‘ chief,^ is found 
applied among tribes of Kwang-si, akin 
to the Shans, in a n 1160 (Prof. T. de 
la Coup&ne). The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
of Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 
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1795 — «< After them came the Chobwaas, 
or petty tributary princes these are per- 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their conquests over the vast terri- 
tories which they now possess, had held 
small independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese — Symes^ 
366 

1819 — All that tract of land is in- 
habited by a numerous nation called Soiam, 
who are the same as the Laos Their king- 
dom IS divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zabo^ or petty 
princes ’* — Sangermano, 34 

1855 — “The Tsaubwas of all these prin- 
cipalities, even where most absolutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty ” — Yule, M%ss%on to Ava, 303 
[1890 — “The succession to the throne 
rimanly depends upon the person chosen 
y the court and people bemg of princely 
descent — all such are called chowor pnnee ” 
— Hallet, A Thousand Miles on an Jm^hant, 
p 32.] 

CHOGtA, s Turki cJiogha A long 
sleeved garment, like a dressing-go vm 
(a purpose for wliicli Europeans often 
make use of it) It is properly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe [** In Tibetan 
cNuha^ in Turkiyttfta It is variously 
pronounced chuha, jnha or chogha m 
Asia, and shuba or shubha in Russia” 
(J-.B A S,RS XXIII 122)] 

1883 — “We do not hear of ‘shirt-sleeves* 
m connection with Henry (Lawrence), so 
often as in John’s case , we believe his 
favourite dishabille was an Afghan choga, 
which like chanty covered a multitude of 
sms ** — Qa, Memew, No. 310, on Life of Lord 
Lmormce, p 303 

CHOKIDAR, s A watchman 
Derivative in Persian form from 
Choky The word is usually applied 
to a private watchman , m some parts 
of India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded as a sort of blackmail to 
ensure one’s property [In N India 
the village ukaukiddir is the rural 
policeman, and he is also employed 
for watch and ward in the smaller 
towns ] 

1689. — “And the Bay following the Cho- 
cadars, or Souldiers were remov’d from 
before our Gates.” — Omngton, 416 

1810, — “The chokey-dar attends during 
the day, often performmg many Ijttle ofBoes, 


at mght parading about with his spear, 
shield, and sword, and assuming a most 
terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep , when he goes to sleep too ” — 
Wzlhavison, V M i 296 
c 1817 — “The birds were scarcely begm- 
ning to move in the branches of the trees, 
and there was not a servant excepting the 
chockedattrs, stirring about any house in 
■^e neighbourhood, it was so early ” — Mi ^ 
Sherwood* s Stones, «c (ed, 1873), 243 

1837 — “Every village is under s. jjotatl, 
and there is a pursau or pnest, and chou- 
keednop (sic ’) or watchman ” — Philhjpt, 
Million of Facts, 320 

1864 — The church book at Peshawar 
records the death there of “The Revd 

I L 1, who on the night of the — th 

, 1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own chokidar” — to which 
record the hand of an injudicious fnend has 
added “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant * ” (The exact words will now be 
found in the late Mr E B Eastwiek’s 
Fanjdb Randibooh, p 279) 

OHOKR A, s Hiud chhohrd, ‘ a 
boy, a yoimgster ’ , and beuee, more 
specifically, a boy employed about a 
bousebold, or a remment Its chief 
use lu S India is with the latter (See 
OHUCKABOO ) 

[1876 — “He was dubbed ‘the chokra,’ 
or simply ‘boy’” — Wilson, Abode of Snow, 


CHOKY, s H chaukl, which in 
aU its senses is probably connected 
with Skt chatur, ‘four’ , whence 
chatushka, ‘ of four,’ ‘ four-sided,’ &c 

a. (Perhaps first a shed resting on 
four posts) , a station of police ; a lock- 
up , also a station of palankin hearers, 
horses, &c , when a post is laid , a 
customs or toll-station, and hence, as 
in the first quotation, the dues levied 
at such a place , the act of watching or 
guarding 

[1635 — “They only pay the choqueis 
coming in ships from the Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amounts to S parts in 10 
for the owner of the ship for choque, which 
IS freight , that which belongs to His 
Highness pays nothing when it comes in 
ships This ckogue is as far as Malacca, 
from thence to India is another freight 
arranged between the p^arties Thus when 
cloves are brought in His Highness’s ships, 
paying the third and the ehoguneSj 
goes from every 30 bahars 16 to the Kang, 
our Lord ” — Arrangement made by RWfub m, 
i Qwnha, quoted m Botedho Tom^, p. 113, 
On this Mr, Whiteway ramark^* this 

arrangement the King cf Portugal did not 
ship any cloves of his own at the Moluccas, 
but he took of ev^ shipment 
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free, azxd on the balance he took one- third 
ns Choker; which is, I imagine, in lien of 
enstoms-”J 

c 1590 — ‘‘Monnting guard is called in 
Hindi Chauki ” — i 257. 

1608 — “ The Kings Custome called 
Chukey, is eight bagges upon the hundred 
bagges — Sans, in JPurc7ux,s, i 391 


1664 “Near this Tent there is another 



keep guard, every one in his turn, once a 
we^ twenty-four hours together ” — JB&niier, 
B T , 117 , led OoTistable, 863] 


1673 — “We went out of the Walls by 
Broach Gate . . where, as at every gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Emperor . ” — Fryer, 100 

, , “ And when they must rest, if they 

have no Tents, they must shelter themselves 
under Trees unless they happen on 
a Chowkie, 2 ^ , a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom ” — l'b%d 410 

1682 — “About 12 o’clock Noon we got to 
ye Chowkee, where after we had shown our 
Dmticl and given our present, we were dis- 
missed immediately ” — Fedges, D%ary, Dec. 
17 , [Hak. Soo i. 58] 

1774 — “II pib. difficile per viaggiare nell* 
Indostan sono oerti posti di guardie chia- 
mate Cioki questi Cioki sono insolen- 
tissimi ” — Della Torriha, 83 

1810, — “ . . Chokies, or patrol stations ” 
V M , \ 297. 

This word has passed into the 
English slang vocabulary in the sense 
of ‘prison’ 

b A chair This use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency Dr John 
Muir lOr^g Skt Texts, u. 5] cites it in 
this sense, as a Hindi word, which has 
no resemblance to any Skt vocable. 
Mr Growse, however, connects it with 
chatur, ^ four ’ (Ind Anti^ , i 105). See 
also beginmng of this article Chau is 
the common form of ‘four’ in com- 
position, eg chauband%, (^e^ ‘four 
fastening’) the complete shoeing of a 
horse , chaupahra (‘ four watches ’) all 
night long ; chaupdr, ‘ a quadruped ’ ; 
chaukat and chanMat (‘four timber’), 
a frame (of a door, &o). So chaum 
seems to have been used for a square- 
irained stool, and thence a chair. 

1772 — “Don’t throw yourself back in your 
bzirra chokey, and tell me it won’t do 
— W JSastvngs to G Varmitart, in Gleig, 
X 238. 

o, 1782 — “As soon as morning appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (chauki) 
and washed his face.” — JST. of Mydnr 2Sfa%k, 
505. 


GHOLEBA, and CHOLEEA MOB- 
BXJS, s The Disease The term 
‘ cholera,’ though employed by the old 
medical writers, no doubt came, as 
regards its familiar use, from India 
Littrd alleges that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the word cholera (xoX^pa) 
is a derivative from ‘bile,’ and 

that it really means ‘a gutter,’ the 
disease being so called from, the 
symptoms This should, however, 
rather be rCov xoXddwz', the latter 
word being anciently used for the 
intestines (the etym given by the 
medical writer, Alex Trallianus) But 
there is a discussion on the subject in 
the modern ed of Stepham Thesaurus, 
which indicates a coucltision that the 
derivation from xoX^ is x>robably right , 
it IS that of Oelsus (see below) [The 
NED takes the same view, but ad- 
mits that there is some doubt] For 
quotations and some particulars m 
reference to the history of tins terrible 
disease, see under MORT-DE-CHIEN. 

0. AD 20 — “Pnmoqu© faoienda mentio 
est cholerae; quia commune id stomachi 
atque mtestinorum vitmm viden potest , , , 
mtestina torquentur, bills supra infraqiie 
©rumpit, pnmum aquae aimiha* doindo ut 
m eSb recens caro tota esse vidoatur, interdum 
alba, nonnunquam nigra vel vana Ergo oo 
nomine morbum huno xoX^pai' Graeoi 
nomin^runt » . . ” O* Oels% Med 

Lthn VIII IV, XI. ^ 

c. A.l>. 100.— “HEPI XOAEPH2) ^ , . 
06.varo^ iirQdvvos Kal oUriaros xal 

TTviyl Kal Aretaeus, De 

Gausxs et sigms acutorum morhorimi, ii. 5, 

Also Qepairela Xo'Kep^$, in De OuraUom 
MotJ> Ac n 4. 

1563. — “ It. Is this disease the on© which 
kills so (mickly, and from which so few re- 
cover ? Tell me how it is called among us, 
and among them, and its symptoms, and 
the treatment of it in use ? 

“0 Among us it is called Oollerica 
passio. . — Garcna, f. 74i>. 

[1611.— “ As those ill of Colera."— 
Ihalogo de Soldado FraUco, p. 6,] 

1678 — “ The Diseases reign aocording to 
the Seasons. ... In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbus/’ — Fryer, 118-114. 

1832. — “ Le Choldra Morbus, dont vous 
me parlez, n’eat pas inconnu k Cachemire ” 
— JacgTiemont, Oorresp. ii* 109. 

CHOLEEA HOBH. SeecOLLEBY. 

CHOOLA. s H. (^ulha, (Mm, 
chUla, fr. Skt. dmlU The extempo- 
rized cooking-place of clav which a 
native of India makes on the ground 
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to piepaie liis own food, or to cook 
that of his master 

1814 — A maible corridor filled up with 
choolas, or cooking-places, composed of mud, 
cowdung, and unburnt bricks ’ — Forhes^ Or 
Mem 111 120 , C2nd ed ii 193] 

OHOOLIA, s Chuha IS a name 
given in Ceylon and in Malabar to a 
particnlai class of Mahommedans, and 
sometimes to Mahommedans generally 
There is much obscuiity about the 
origin and proper application of the 
term [The word is by some derived 
from Skt chuda^ the top-knot which 
eveiy Hindu must wear, and which is 
cut off on conveision to Islam In 
the same way in the Punjab, chotlhat^ 

‘ he that has had Ins top-knot cut off,^ 
is a common form of abuse used by 
Hindus to Musulman converts , see 
Ihhetson^ Panjab JEthnog p 240 ] Ac- 
cording to Sonnerat (i 10 ^, the Chuhas 
are of Arab descent and of Shia pro- 
fession [The Madras Gloss takes the 
word to be fioin the kiimdom of Ghola 
and to mean a person of S India ] 

c 1345 — the city of Elaulam, which 
IS one of the finest of Mahbar Its bazars 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
by the name of SUlia {i e Ckulza)* — Ibn 
Batutaj IV 99 

1754 — “Chowlies are esteemed learned 
men, and in general aie merchants ” — Ives, 
25 

1782 — “We had found less of that 

foolish timidity, and much more disposition 
to intercourse in the Choliars of the country, 
who are Mahommedans and mute distinct 
in their manners — JSugh Boydy J owrnal 

of a Journey of an MmTjossy to Candy ^ in 
Mlbc (1800), 1 156 

1783 — “During Mr Saunders’s govern- 
ment I have known Chulia (Moors) vessels 
carrj coco-nuts from the Nicobar Islands to 
Madras ” — Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, p v 

, , “ Ohulias and Malabars (the appella 

tions are I believe synonymous) ” — 11>^ 24 

1830 — “Mr Boyd describes the 

Moors under the* name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation Ztul>h%es (see LUBBYE) Ihese 
epithets are, however, not admissible, for the 
former is only confined to a partioiilar sect 
among them, who are rather of an inferior 
grade , and the latter to the priests who 
officiate ” — Cas^e Chntty, vo. J JR A Soc 
ill 338 

1879 — “There are over 16,000 
GhuliahS; and other natives of India 
M^ss Bvrd, Gold&n Ohersone&e, 254 

CHOP, s Properly a seal-impres- 
siou, stamp, or brand , BL chhayp 


the verb (ohhdpnd) being tliat w^bich is 
now used in Hindustani to expiess the 
ait of printing (books) 

The word child p seems not to have 
been traced back with any accuracy 
beyond the modern vernaculars It 
has been thought possible (at least till 
the history should he more accurately 
traced) that it might be of Portuguese 
origin Foi there is a Port word chapa, 

‘ a thin plate of metal/ which is no douht 
the original of the Old English chape for 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tionaries , but we find ‘ homem cha- 
pado^ explained as ‘ a man of 
notable worth or excellence,’ and 
Bluteau considers this a metaphor 
‘taken from the chapa^ or plates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused their letters patent to be en- 
graven ’ Thus he would seem to have 
regarded, though perhaps erroneously, 
the chhdpd and the Portuguese chapa 
as identical On the other hand, Mr 
Beames entertains no doubt that the 
word is genuine Hindi, and connects 
it with a variety of other words signify- 
ing str%hmg, or pressing And Thomp- 
son m his H^ind% D%ct%onary says that 
chhdppd is a technical term used by 
the vaishnavas to denote the sectarial 
marks (lotus, trident, &c ), which they 
delineate on their bodies Fallon 
gives the same meaning, and quotes 
a Hindi verse, using it in this sense 
We may add that while chhdpd, is used 
all over the N W P and Punjab for 
punted cloths, Drummond (1808) 

; gives chhdpdnlya, chhapdrd, as words 
for ‘Stampers or Printers of Cloth’ 
in Guzerati, and that the passage 
quoted below from a Treaty made 
with an ambassador from Guzerat by 
the Portuguese in 1637, uses the word 
chapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhdpnd 
might he used t dvop, in writers 

* Thus, in Shakspeare, “This is Mansrenr 
Tarolles. the gallant militarist that had stShe 
whole theone of war in the knot of has scaxfl^x^ 
practice in the chape of hia dagger — Alls WeSl. 
that Ends Well, iv S And, in the Sco1>6iah 
aaid VoUwxtiou^f Wilder 1612 

“ liockatte and Ohapea for daggers 

t “ e quanto d moeda, sec 
stca. (by error printed svta), pens ^ co|e<sedea, 
qne todo o provwto serya del d^|fd^sfj 0 gtball, 
come soya a dos P)eis ecysto nas 

teorras one nos t!buii^icmos » qm Cambay^ e ^ 
mnsermoS bater jTicea’^ H. A BotdhOs 

To<iaaJ)o„ SS6; 
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prior to the last century, is often used 
for the seal itself “ Owen Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the great seal, hut 
the small or privy seal was called a 
‘ chop ’ or ‘ stamp ’ (G P Brown) 

The word chojp is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp But it got a permanent 
footing in the ‘ Pigeon English ’ of the 
Chinese ports, and thence has come 
back to England and India, m the 
phrase '‘j^rsi-chop,” ^ ^ of the first 
hromd or quality 

The word chop (chdp) is adopted in 
Malay [with the meanings of seal-im- 
pression, stamp, to seal or stamp, 
though there is, as Mr Skeat points 
out, a pure native word tera or tra, 
which IS used in all these senses ,] 
and chop has acquired the specific 
sense of a passport or licence The 
word has also obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in the hngua franca of foreigneis 
in the China seas van Braam applies 
it to a tablet bearing the Emperor’s 
name, to which he and his fellow 
envoys made kotow on their first land- 
ing m China ( Voyage^ &c , Pans, An vi , 
1*798, 1 20-21) Again, in the same 
largon, a chop of tea means a certain 
number of chests of tea, all bearing 
the same brand Gho'p-houses are 
customs stations on the Canton Biver, 
so called from the chops, or seals, used 
there (Gkles^ Glossary) Q’h.Q’jg-dollar is 
a dollar chopped^ or stamped with a 
private mark, as a guarantee of its 
genuineness (^h^d ) (Dollars similarly 
marked had currency in England m 
the first miarter of last century, and 
one of the present writers can re- 
collect their occasional occurrence in 
Scotland in his childhood) The grand 
chop IS the port clearance granted by 
the Chinese customs when all dues have 
been paid (%hid) All these have ob- 
viously the same origin , but there are 
other uses of the word in China not 
so easily explained, eg chop, for ‘a 
hulk ’ ; chop-ooat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decoration, 
conferred on him by the King of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p 55) The portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated “ Capt Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see OBANKAY] of the Golden 
Sword This chapp was conferred as 


a mark of honour in the city of 
Atcheen, belonging to the Faithful, 
by the hands of the Shabander [see 
SHAHBUNDEB] of Atcheen, on Capt 
Thomas Foriest ” 

[1534. — “ The Governor said that ho would 
receive nothing save under his chapa ” 
“ Until he returned from Badur with his 
reply and the chapa required” — Conm, 
111 586 ] 

1537 — ** And the said Ni/amamede Zaniom 
was present and then before mo signed, 
and swore on his Koran {7}iogafo) to koep and 
maintain and fulfil this agreement entirely 
and he sealed it with his seal” (e o 
chapo de swa chapa). — Tieaty above quoted, 
in Bote/ko, Totuho, 228 

1552 — “ ordered that they 

should allow no person to enter or to leave 
the island without taking away his chapa 

. And this chapa was, as it were, a 
seal ” — Ga$ta)iheda, in 32 

1614 — “The King (of Achon) wont us his 
Chop ” — Mihomd^ ih i 626 

1616 — “Sailed to Acheen , the King sent 
his Chope for thorn to go ashore, without 
which it was unlawful for any one to do so ” 
— 3a%nsbury, i 445. 

[ ,, “2 chistes j)lato with the 

rendadors chape upon it ” — f'ocX.vN J)\aru, 

1 219] 

1618. — “Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May {sto), in the Yoare of our Piophot 
Mahomet 1027-** — Letter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Piuchas, i 625 

1673. — “The Custom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Honrs to chop, that is to mark 
Goods outward-bound ’* — Pnyer, 98. 

1678. — . sending of our this 

day to Compare the Coppys with those sent, 
m order to i Chaup, no refused it, alledg- 
mg that they came without y* Viaiors Chaup 
to him . ’* — Letter (in India Office) jrum 
Dacca Fiu torn to Mr. Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
St George?). 

1682. — “To Rajemaul 1 sent yo old 
Buan . ’s Perwanna, Chopt both by the 
Nabob and new Duan, for its confirmation.** 
— Metiges, Diary, Hak. Sou i. 37* 

1689. — “Upon their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
Characters, generally those of their Name, * 
— Ovington, 261. 

1711 — “This (Oath at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shabander , . , lifting, 
very respectfully, a short Dugger in a Gold 
Case, like a Scepter, three wmea to their 
Heads , and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.” — Lockyer, 35. 

1716. — “It would be very proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books/’ — In 
Wheeler, ii 224. 

o. 1720. — “Here they demanded tax and 
toll , felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in red paint ; 
which was to serve for a pass /* — ZesUen 
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Jaange Rfiize door Jacob de Biicqiioy^ 

Haarlem, 1757 

1727 — ‘‘On my Arrival (at Acheen) I took 
the Chap at the great itiver’s Mouth, 
according to Custom This Chap is a Piece 
of Silver about 8 ounces Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is very 
short, that we put to our Fore-head, 

and declare to the Officer that brings the 
Chap, that we come on an honest Design to 
tracle ” — A Hamzlton, ii 103 

1771 — ‘‘ with Tiapp or passports ” — 

Osbecl, 1 181 

1782 — “ le Pilote apporte avec 

lui leur chappe, ensuite il adore et consulte 
son Poussa, puis il fait lever I’ancre ” — 
jSo7inerat, ii 233 

1783 — “The bales (at Acheen) are im- 
mediately opened ; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the king’s duty, and the remainder 
being marked with a cei^in mark (chapp) 
may be carried where the owner pleases ” — 
Eo 7 7 est, V to Men gm, 41. 

1785 — “ The only pretended original pro- 
duced was a manifest forgery, for it had not 
the chop or smaller seal, on which is en- 
graved the name of the Mogul *’ — Cam accicVCs 
Chve, 1 214. 

1817 — ** and so great reluctance did 

he (the Nabob) show to the ratification of 
the Treaty, that Mr Pigot is said to have 
seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to 
the paper ” — M%lVs H%st iii 840 

1876 — “*jP\»fiichop ' tremendously pretty 
too,’ said the elegant Grecian, who had been 
paying her assiduous attention ” — I>a7viel 
JOeroi^a, Bk I ch x 

1882 — “On the edge of the nver facing 
the ‘ Pow-shan ’ and the Creek Hon^, were 
Chop houses, or branches of the Hoppo’s 
department, whose duty it was to prevent I 
smuggling, but whose interest it was to aid 
and facilitate the shipping of silks at 

a considerable reduction on the Imperial 
tariff ” — The Fanhwae at Ca7iton, p 25 

The writer last quoted, and others 
before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, eg, “from chah, 
‘an official note from a superior,’ or 
cliali, ‘ a contract, a diploma, &c both 
having at Canton the sound chdp, and 
between them covering most of the 
‘pigeon’ uses of chop” (Note by Bishop 
Moule) But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India 

CHOP-OHOP Pigeon-English (or 
-Chinese) for ‘Make haste ’ look 
sharp ! ’ This is supposed to be from 
the Cantonese, pron hdp-hdp, of what 
IS in the Mandarin dialect htp-hip 
In the Northern dialects hwwi-hwaA,, 
O 


‘ quick-quick ’ is more usual (B%shop 
Moule) [Mr Skeat compares the 
Malay chepat-chepat, ‘ quick-quick ’] 

CHOPPER 

a H chhappar, ‘ a thatched roof.’ 

[1773 — “ from their not being pro- 

vided with a sufficient number of boats, 
there was a necessity for crouding a large 
party of Sepoys into one, by which the 
chuppar, or upper slight deck broke down ” 
— Ives, 174 ] 

1780 — “ About 20 Days ago a Yillian was 
detected here setting fire to Houses by 
throwing the T%cLeea* of his Hooka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 
to the Phouzdar*s Prison . On his tryal 
it appering that he had more than 
once before committed the same Nefaneus 
and abominable Crime, he was sentenced to 
have his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 

It IS needless to expatiate on the 
Efficacy such exemplary Punishments would 
be of to the Pubhck in general, if adopted 
on all similar occasions - ” — Letter from 
Moorshedabad, in Mzcly^s Bengal Gazette, 
May 6 

1782 — “ With Mr Francis came the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, the Laws of 
England, partial oppression, and licentious 
liberty The common felons were cast loose, 
the merchants of the place told that 
they need not pay duties and the 

natives were made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what part of the 
town they pleased ” — Price, Seme Observa- 
tions, 61 

1810 — “Chuppers, or grass thatches.” — 
Wzlhamson, V M i 510 

o 1817 — “These cottages had neat chop- 
pers, and some of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fenced about ” — Mrs Sher- 
wood's Stomes, ed 1873, 258 

[1832 — “The religious devotee sets up a 
chupha-hut without expenee ” — Mrs Meer 
Bassan Ah, ii. 211 ] 

[b In Persia, a corr of P cJuZr-pd, 
‘ on four feet, a quadruped ’ and thence 
a mounted post and posting 

1812 — “Eight of the horses belong to 
the East India Company, and are principally 
employed in carrying choppers or couriers 
to Shiraz ” — Morter, Journey through Persza, 
&c , p 64 ^ 

1883 — “By this time I had begun to 
pique myself on the rate I could get over 
the ground ‘en chuppar — Wtlls, In the 
Im-vR of the Lion and the Sun, ed 1^1, p 
259] 

CHOPPEB-OOT, a. Mucli as thte 
looks like a. European conax^on, it is 


* H TiJonya m a httle^oakeof itorcoal placed m 
the howl of the hoQka> «r huhhle-bubble. 
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a geixuhie H term, chhwp^ar kJhdty ‘a 
bedstead -with, curtains ’ 

1778 — “ Leito com arma^ao Ch§.pax 
cdtt ” — CrammaificcL Jiidostana, 128 

o. 1809 — “ Bedsteads are mucli more 
common than in Puraniya The best are 
called Palang, or Chhapar Khat they 
have curtains, mattrasses, pillows, and a 
sheet ’* — Buchanan^ JSaMem iTuha, 

11 92 

e. 1817 — “ My husband chanced to light 
upon a very pretty chopper-cot, with cur- 
tains and everything complete ” — Mrs Shea - 
woods Stories^ ed 1873, 161 (See COT ) 


CHOPSTICKS, s The sticks used 
in pairs by the Chinese in feeding 
themselves The Chinese name oi 
the article is ‘ speedy-ones ’ 

“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to 
the phrase cKojg-chop for ‘ speedily,’ 
used chop as a translation” (Buhop 
Moule) [Prof Giles writes “ The 

M.K D gives incorrectly Jcwai-fme^ ^ e 
* mmble hoys,’ * nimble ones ’ Even 
Sir H Yule is not without blemish 
He leaves the aspirate out of hwm, of 
which the official orthography is now 
‘hasteners,’ the termina- 
tion -ers bringing out the value of 
an enclitic particle, better than ‘ ones ’ 
Bishop Moule’s suggestion is on the 
right track I think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 
J^ua% and applied it accordingly, using 
the ‘ pidgin’’ word chop as the, to him, 
natural equivalent ”] i 


c 1540 — ** his young daughters, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
us feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
IS contrary to the oustome which is observed 
throughout the whole empire of GhvnxL, 
where the Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of Oizera” (this is the 
translator’s foUy , it is really com. dwos poos 
fettos como fusos — *‘like spindles) ” — P%nto^ 
ong. cap Ixxxiii., in Oogan, p 103. 

[1698. — ** Two little peeoes of blacke woode 
made round , these th^ use instead of 
forkes ” — LvnscKotm^ Hak Soo i 144,] 

c 1610 — ont comme deux petites 
spatules de bois fort bien faites, qu’ils tien- 
nent entre leurs doigts, et prennentaveo cela 
ce qu’ils veulent manger, si dextrement, que 
Men plus ” — Mocgiiet, 346 


1711 — “They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which 
serve them instead of Forks ” — Loohyer, 
174. 


1876. — “Before each there will be found 
a pair of chopsticks, a wme-cup, a small 
saucer for soy and a pile of small 

pieces of paper for cleaning these articles as 
required ” — C%les^ Clnne'ie l:^LeUhes^ 153-4. 

OHOTA-HAZEY, s H Mmi 

hdmrl^ vulg lictsui^ ‘little bieakfast’; 
refresliment taken in the early morn- 
ing, before or after the niorniiig exer- 
cise The term (see HAZBEB) \vas 
originally peculiar to the Bengal 
Presidency In Madras the meal is 
called ‘early tea’ Among the Diitcli 
m Java, this meal consists (or did con- 
sist in 1860) of a large eu]) of tea, and 
a large piece of cheese, })reseiited by 
the servant who calls one in tlie 
morning 

1853. — “After a bath, and lia^ty ante- 
breakfast (which IS called in India ‘ a little 
breakfast’) at the Euston Hotel, ho pro- 
ceeded to the private residence of a man of 
law,” — OaLJield, ii. 179. 

1866 — “There is one small moal . , it 

m that commonly known in India by the 
Hindustani name of chota-h9.ziri. and in 
our English colonies as ‘Early Tea, , — 
Waring, Tropical Jimdent, 172 

1876 — “We took early tea with him this 
morning ” — The l}ilcmma, oh in 

CHOUL, GHAITL) lup A scaiiort 
of the Concan, famous for many 
centuries "under various forms of this 
name, Ohenwal properly, and pro- 
nounced in Konkani Tseimml {S%ncla%ry 
Ind Ant iv 283), It may be regarded 
as almost certain that this was the 
'ZtfivWa of Ptolemy ^s Tables, called 
the natives, as he says, TLpiovXa. It 
may be fairly conjectured that the 
true reading of this was Td/4oi/Xc6, or 
Tt^/iouXa We find the sound ch of 
Indian names apparently represented 
in Ptolemy by tl (as it is in Dutch by 
^ Thus Tidrovpa^Chnior, 

Ghashta^ , here Ttjaovha = Oherlwal/ 
while Tidyovpa and Ttaiio-Tra probably 
stand for names like Chagara and 
Giaiispa. Still more confidently 
Ckenwal may be identified with the 
Semnur (Ohaimur) or Jaimur of the 
old Arab Geogr^hers, a port at the 
extreme end of LSr or Guzerat. At 
Ghoul itself there is a tradition that 
its antiquity goes back beyond that of 
Suali (see SWALLY), Bassein, or 
Bombay. There were memorable 
sieges of Ghoul in 1570-71, and again 
in 1694, in which the Portuguese 
successfully resisted Mahommedan 
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attemj)ts to captuie the place Dr 
Burgess identifies the ancient SiJ/AuXXa 
rather with a place called Ghemhur, 
on the island of Troinbay, which lies 
1111111 ediately east of the island of 
Bombay , but till more evidence is 
adduced we see no reason to adopt 
this ^ Choul seems now to be known 
as Revadanda Even the name is not 
to be found in the Imperial Gazetteer 
Rewadaihda has a place in that work, 
but without a word to indicate its 
connection with this ancient and 
famous port Mr Gerson d’Acunha 
has published in the J Bo Bi As Soc , 
\ ol XU , Notes on the H and Ant of 
Ghaul 

ADC 80—90 — M.€Tb. d^YoKKiivav dXKa 
ifXTrbpLO, roTTiKh, S-j^/iuXXa, Kal MavSa- 
y6pa . ’* — Beriphis 

A n. c 150 — ‘^'SC/MvWa ijuiTrSpLov (xa- 
Xovjuevou tiTrd tQv ^yxcifpltop TijuLovXa) ” — 
Bfol 1 cap 17 

A 1) 916 “The year 304 I found myself 
in the territory ot Sainiiir (or Chaimilr), 
belonging to Hind and forming part of the 
province of Lar , There were in the 
place about 10,000 Mussulmans, both of 
those called hatdsuah (half-breeds), and of 
natives of SirSf, Oman, Basrah, Bagdad, 
&c ” — 11 86 

[1020 — “ Jamnir ” See quotation under 
LAR] 

c 1160 — “SaimUr, 5 days from Sindan, 
IS a large, well-built town *’ — Bdrtst^, in 
Blhoi, 1 [85] 

c 1470 — “We sailed six weeks in the 
tat a till we reached Chxvil, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day 
This IS an Indian country.” — At7i Ntiitin, 
9, in Ind%a> %7i XVth Cent 

1510 — “Departing from the said city of 
Combeia, I travelled on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Chevul) which 
IS distant from the above-mentioned city 12 
days* 30 urney, and the country between the 
one and the other of these cities is called 
‘Guzerati ” — Varthema, 113 

1646 — Under this year D’Acunha quotes 
from Freire d'Andrada a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 pardaos (q v ) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pledge a wisp of his mustachio, the women 
of Ohoiil sent all their earrings and other 
jewellery, to be applied to this particular 
service 

1654 — “The ports of Mahaim and SheiU 
belong to the Deccan ” — The Mohit, in 
JA SB , V 461. 

1584 — “ The 10th of November we amyed 
at Chaizl which standeth in the firme land 
There be two townes, the one belonging 


* See Fergusson A Bv/rgess, Cave TenmleSf pp 

168 & 349 See also Hr Janies Campbelrs exc^ 
lent Bo7nX>av GorntteeTf xiv 62t, where reasons ax© 
stated against the view of Dr Burgess 


to the Portugales, and the other to the 
Moores ” — It Fitdh, m Hakl n 384 
e 1630 — “ After long toil we got to 
Choul , then we came to Daman ” — Sii 
T He/hert, ed 1665, p 42 
1635 — “Chlval, a seaport of Deccan ” — 
Sddil IsJ-ahdin^ 88 

1727 — “Chaul, in former Times, was a 
noted Place for* Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts , but now it is miserably 
poor ” — A Haimlton, i 243 

1782 — “That St Lubin had some of the 
Maliratta officers on board of his ship, at 
the port of Choul he will remember as 
long as he lives, for they got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land his cargo of military stores 
not one piece of which he ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for ” — 

Oh ’in mUons on a. Late PiibVication, &e , 14 
In P) teds Ti ntt% vol i 

CHOULTRY, s Peculiar to S 
India, and of doubtful etymology , 
Malayal clidwati, Tel clid'wad%, \tsdvad'i, 
chau, Skt chatur, ^four,’ mta, ‘road, 
a place where four roads meet}. In 
W India the form used is chowry or 
choioree (Dakh chdort) A hall, a shed, 
or a simple loggia, used by travellers 
as a resting-place, and also intended 
for the transaction of public business 
In the old Madras Archives there is 
frequent mention of the “Justices of 
the Choultry” A huilding of this 
kind seems to have formed the early 
Couit-hoiise 

1673 — “Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
w^ere welcomed by the Deputy President 
who took care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admitting of little 
better Tenements than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries ” — Fryer, 82 

,, “Maderas enjoys some 

Choultries for Places of Justice.** — Ibtd. 39. 

1683 — “ he shall pay for every slave 

so shipped 50 pagodas to be recovered 

of him m the Chomtry of Madiaspat- 
tanam ” — Order of Madras Cmmsil, in 
Wheeler, \ 136 

1689 — “Within less than half a MBe, 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Ohoml- 
tnes or Convenient Lodgings made x£ 
Timber *’ — Owngton, 164 
1711. — “Besides these, five Justec^ ^ 
the Choultry, who are of the 
chief Citizens, are to decide Oontroy^i^Ee% . 
and punish offending Indians f. 

1714 —In the MS last of 
Service, &o (India Office Ifteoori^ 
have — ^ f 

“Josiah Cooke ei the 

Chmiltry, ^15J* 

1727 _“The*« O* little 

disBltmea Mf SM^fepa^Sojr’ Brents to 
reetiau**— ^ ; [i 96] 
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[1773 — ‘‘A Choltre is not mnch unlike a 
large summer-house, and in general is little 
more than a bare covering from the in- 
clemency of the -weather Some few indeed 
are more spacious, and are also endowed 
with a salary to support a servant or two, 
whose business is to furnish all passengers 
with a certain quantity of noe and fresh 
water ” — Ives, 67 ] 

1782 — ‘‘lies fortunes sont employees h 
b^tir des Chaudenes sur les chemins ” — 
Soniierat, i 42 

1790 — “ On ne rencontre dans oes 
voyages aucune auberge ou hdtellene sur 
la route , mais elles sont remplac4es par des 
lieux de repos appeldes schultris (chaude- 
nes), qui sont des b^Ltimens ou verts et 
inhabit^s, oh les voyageurs ne trouvent, en 
g4n4ral, qu'un toit . — Haafner, ii 11 

1809 — “He resides at present m an old 
Choultry which has been fitted up for his 
use by the Resident” — Ld. Valent la, i 
356 

1817 ^“Another fact of much impor- 
tance IS, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
the brat who es-fcabhahed Choultries ” — 
MUVs But 11 . 181. 

1820 — “The Chowree or town-hall where 
the public business of the township is trans- 
acted, is a building 30 feet square, with 
square gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treble row of square wooden 
posts ” — Acc of Tou7\ship of Loony, xn Tr 
IM Soc Bombay, ii 181. 

l833-~.“Junar, 6th Jan 1833 We 
at first took up our abode in the Chawadl, 
but Mr hjscombe of the C S kindly in- 
vited us to his house ” — /Stmt/i/s Life of Dr 
John Wilson, 156 

1836 —-“The roads are good, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns” (») — 
Pmlhjps, MilUon of Facts, 319 

1879 — “Let an organised watch be 
established in each village aimed with 
good tulwars They should be stationed 
each night in the village chouri ” — Ovet- 
land Times of Indta, May 12, SuppI 7&. 

See also CHUTTRUM. 

CHOULTRY PLAIN, np This 
was the name given to the open 
country formerly existing to the S W 
ot Madras Choultry Plavti was also 
the old designation ot the Hd. Quarters 
of the Madras Army , equivalent to 
“Horse Guards” in Westminster [C 
P B MS). ^ 

1780— “Every gentleman now possessing 
a house in the fort, was happy m accommo- 
dating the family of his fnend, who before 
had resided in Choultry Plain Note 
The country near Madras is a perfect 
fiat, on which is built, at a small di.stanoo 
from the fort, a small choultry,^* — Bodaes. 
Tiavels, 7. i 


CHOUSE, s and v This word is. 
originally Turk chdush, in former 
days a sergeant-at-arins, herald, or the 
like rVanibery (Sketches, 17) speaks 
of the Tchaush as the leader of a party 
of pilgrims ] Its meaning as ‘ a elieatV 
or Ho swindle’ is, apparently beyond 
doubt, deiived from the anecdote thus 
related m a note of W Gilford’s upon 
the passage in Ben Joiison’s Alche- 
rmsb, which is quoted below “ In 1609 
Sir Robert Shirley sent a messenger or 
ch%aus (as our old writers call liiin) to 
this country, as his agent, from the 
Grand Signoi and the Sophy, to tians- 
act some pre 2 >aratoiy business Sii 
Robert followed him, at lus leisuio, 
as ambassador from both these x>viiKes , 
but before he leached England, his 
agent had chiaused the Turkish and 
Persian mei chants here of 4000f , and 
taken Ins flight, unconscious i>eihai>s 
that he had enriched the language 
with a word of which the etymology 
would mislead Upton and puxzle Dr. 
Johnson” — Ed. of Be7i Jo7uon, iv 
27 “In Katty war, where the natne 
chiefs employ Arab meiccnaries, tlie 
Chaus still flourishes as an otflcser of a 
company When I joined the Political 
Agency iix that Province, there was a 
company of Arabs attaclied to the 
Residency undei a Chaus.** (M 
Keatznge) [The N E 7) thinks that 
“Giitbrd’s note must be taken with 
reserve.” The Stan^f Diet, adds that 
Gifford’s note asserts that two other 
Olnames arrived in 1618-1625. One 
of the above quotations pro\es Ins 
accuracy as to 1618 Perhaps, how- 
ever, the particular fraud had little to* 
do with the modern ur(‘ of tlu* word. 
As Jonson suggests, chiautt may have 
been used for ‘Turk’ in the sense of 
‘cheat’; just as Oatavm stood for 
‘thief’ or ‘rogue.’ For a further 
discussion of the word see N. db y., 7 
ser VI 387 ; 8 ser. iv 129.] 


1660 — “Cum voro mo taoderot inolu- 
sxoms in eodem diversono, ago cum moo 
Chiauso (genus id e»t, ut tibi aonpBi alias, 
multipliciB apud Turcaa officii, <|Uod etiam 
ad oratorum custodmm extonditur) ut mihi 
liceat aere meo donuun conduoore. . . 
Busheq. m p. 149. 


IblO.— Dapper What do you think 

of me, that I am a ohiaixs ? 

Face What's that ? 

Dap^per The Turk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk ? 
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Face Come, noble doctor, pray thee let’s 
pi evail , 

This IS the gentleman, and he’s no chiaus ” 
Ben Jonson, The Alchemist^ Act I sc i 
1638 — 

‘ Fulgoso Gulls or Moguls, 

Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 
Ship-jack or chouses Whoo < the brace 
are flinched 

The pair of shavers are sneak’d from us, 
Don 

Ford^ The Lady's Tnal^^ct II sc i 

1619 — ‘‘Con gli ambasciaLujii strameri 
die seco conduceva, eiob I’lndiano, di Sciah 
Selim, un Clause Turco ed i Moscoviti ” 
— P della Vidle^ ii 6 

1653 — “Chiaoux en Turq est vn Sergent 
du Diuan, et dans la campagne la garde 
■d’vne Karauane, qui fait le guet, se nomme 
atissi Chiaoux, et cet enmloy n’est pas 
-autrement honeate ” — Le (jhuz, ed 1667, 
p 636 

1659 — 

“ Conquest We are 
In a fair way to be ridiculous 
What think you ^ Chiaus’d by a scholar ” | 
Shit ley, JEConotia d Mawmon, Act II se iii 

1663 — “The Portugals have choused us, 
it seems, in the Island of Bombay m the 
East Indj s , for after a great charge of our 
fleets being sent thither with full commis- 
sion from the King of Portugal to receive it, 
the Governour by some pretence oi other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Ship- 
man ” — Pejoysj Lauy, May 15, [ed Wheatley 
111 125] 

1674 -- 

* ‘ When geese and pullen are seduc’d 
And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d *’ 
HitdiljtaSj Pt II canto 3 

1674 — 

“ Transform’d to a Frenchman by my art , 
He stole your cloak, and pick’d your 
pocket, 

Ohows’d and caldes’d ye like a block- 
head ” 2bzd 

1754 — “900 chiaux they earned in their 
hand a baton with a double silver crook on 
the end of it , . . these frequently chanted 

moral sentences and encomiums on the 
Shah, occasionally proclaiming also his 
victories as he passed along — JTanway^ 

1 170 

1762 --“Le 27® d’Aofit 1762 nous enten- 
dlmes un coup de canon du chateau de 
K^lhira, c’dtoit signe qu’un Tsjaus (courier) 
^toit amv6 de la grande caravane ” — 
Niebuhr^ Voyage^ i 171. 

1826, — “We started at break of day from 
the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by the 
chaoushes of the pilgrimage. . . ” — Bayy% 
Baha, ed 1836, p o 

CHOW-CHOW, s A common ap- 
plication of tlie P?^eo?t-English term m 
Ohma IS to mixed preserves ; but, as 


the q^uotation shows, it has many uses ; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It IS the name given to a book by 
Viscountess Falkland, whose husband 
was Governor of Bombay. There it 
seems to mean ‘ a medley of trifles ’ 
Chow IS in ‘ pigeon ' applied to food 
of any kind [/‘From the erroneous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
prmcipal items of a Chinaman’s diet, 
the common variety has been dubbed 
the ‘ chow dog ’ ” (Bally Tlvings Gh%nese, 
13 179) ] We find the woid chow- 
chow 111 Blumentritt’s Vocabular of 
Manilla terms Gliau-chau^ a TagaL 
dish so called ” 

1868 — “The word chow-chow is sug- 
gestive, especially to the Indian reader, of 
a mixture of things, ‘good, bad, and in- 
different,’ of sweet little oranges and bits 
of bamboo stick, shoes of sugar-cane and 
nnds of unripe fruit, all concocted together, 
and made upon the whole into a very 
tolerable confection , 

“Lady Falkland, by her happy selection 
of a name, to a certain extent deprecates 
and disarms criticism We cannot complain 
that her work is without plan, unconnected, 
and sometimes trashy, for these are exactly 
the conditions implied in the word chow- 
chow ” — Bombay l^Kartei ly BevveWy January, 

p 100 

1882 — “The variety of uses to which the 
compound word ‘chow-chow* is put is 
almost endless A ‘ No 1 chow-chow* 

thing sigmfies utterly worthless, but when 
applied to a breakfast or dinner it means 
‘ unexceptionably good * A ‘ choic-chow ’ 
cargo IS an assorted cargo , a * general shop ’ 
IS a ‘ citric-chon ’ shop one (factory) was 

called the ^ choio-chon from its being in- 
habited by divers Parsees, Moormen, or 
other natives of India ’* — The Fanhwaey 
p 63 

CHOWDRY, s H clvaudharl^ lit. 

‘ a holder of four ’ , the explanation of 
which 18 obscuie [lather Skt chakror 
dhann, ‘ the hearer of the discus as an 
ensign of authority ’] The usual apph- 
cation of the term is to the headman 
I of a craft in a town, and more 
I particularly to the person who is 
i selected by Government as the agent 
through whom supplies, workmen, &c , 

I are supplied for pubhc purpe^s. 
[Thus the Chaudharz of carters provides 
carriage, the ChavdhaH of 
bearers, and so on] Former^, in 
places, to the headman of a village; 
to certain holders of lands ^ and m 
Cuttack it was, undei?' native rule, 
apphed to a district Revenue oflicer 
In a paper of ^ Rstplanations of Terms ’ 
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furnished to the Council at Fort 
William hy Warren Hastings, then 
Eesident at Moradbagh (1759), chow- 
drees are defined as “Landholders in 
the next rank to Zemindars ” (In 
Long, p, 176 ) [Comp VENDU- 
MASTER ] It IS also an honorific 
title given by servants to one of their 
number, usually, we believe, to the mdll 
[see MOLLY], or gardener — as hhallfa 
to the cook and tailor, jama^dm to the 
hh/ishU, meJitar to the sweejier, sirdd7 to 
the bearer 

c 1300 — “ The people were brought 
to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty . chaudhans 
together by the neck, and enforce payment 
by blows ” — JSSia-ud-dVi Lanil, in Mlhoi, m. 
183. 

c 1343 — “The territories dependent on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus ” — lhi\> 
Batuta, HI 3S8 

[1772 — “Chowdrahs, land-holders, in the 
next rank to Zemeendars ” — Vm ehty View of 
Bengal, Gloss s v ] 

1788 — “Chowdry — A Landholder or 
Farmer Properly he is above the Zemin- 
dar in rank , but, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, he is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar Most commonly used as the 
principal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps — Indian Vooahidary (Stookdale’s). 

OHOWK, s H. chmCk Aix open 
place or wade sti'eet lu the middle of 
a city where the market is held, [as, 
for example, the Glvdndnl Ghauh ot 
Delhi] It seems to be adopted iii 
Persian, and there is an Arabic form 
Sulk, which, it is just possible, may 
have been borrowed and Arabized from 
the present word. The radical idea of 
cha/uk seems to be “four ways” [Skt 
chcLtushJca], the crossing of streets at 
the centre of business Compare Oar- 
faa^ and the Quattro Ccmtom of Palermo 
In the latter city there is a market 
place called Piazza Ballar6, which in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
Seggehallwtcdh, or as Amari interprets, 
Suk-Bsilh&Ta 

[1833 — “The Chandy Choke, in Delhi 
. IS perhaps the broadest street in any 
oity m the East ” — Slinner, Excursions m 
India, i. 49 ] 

CHOWHEE, s The usual native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
for an Anglo-Indian cantonment (g,.v \ 
It is H chhdonl, ‘a thatched roov 
cEhand, v ‘ to thatch.* 


[1829 — “The Regent was at the chaoni, 
his standing camp at Gagrown, when this 
event occurred ” — Tod, Annals (Calcutta 
reprint), n 611 ] 

OHOWRINaHEE, n p The name 
of a road and fiuarter ot Calcutta, in 
which most of the l)est Euro[)etin 
houses stand ; Ghaurangl 

1789 — “The houses . at Chowrmgee 
also will be much moio healthy ” — 

Karr, ii 205 

1790 — “To dig a Uugo tank opposite to 
the Chermghee Buildings ’'—Ihnf 1.5 

1791 — “ Whereas a robbery was com- 
mitted on Tuesday night, the first instant, 
on the Chowrmghy Road ” — Ifnd 51 

1792 — “Abr Ef irate I^alr A neat, com- 
pact and new built garden house, pleasantly 
situated at Chotiniigry» and from its con- 
tiguity to Fort William, peculiarl;> well 
calculated for an officer , it would likewise 
be a hcindsomo provision for a native lady, 
or a child The price is 1500 sicca lupeos/' 
— Ibid 11 541, 

1803 — “ Chounnghee, an on tiro village 
of palaces, runs for a conwidorablo length 
at right angles with it, and altogether foirns 
the finest view I over behold in any <ifcy ” — 
Ld Valenti a, i 236. 

1810 — “As I enjoyed Calcutta much loss 
this time . . I loft it with loss regret 

Still, when passing the Chownnghee road 
the last day, I — 

* Iiooked on stream and sea and plain 
As what 1 ne'er might boo again.' 

Efp/iinstone^ m Life, i, 231 . 

1848 — “He wished all Cheltenham, al 
Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could woe him 
in that position, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, and m company with Huch a famous 
buck as Kawdon Crawley, of the Guards,” — 
Vanity Fair, ed 1867, i 237. 

OHOWRY, s 

(a) See CHOULTRY. 

, <b.) H chemwar, chmmri; from Bkt. 
chamara, chdmara. The Imahy tail of the 
Tibetan Yak (c[.v.), often set m a costly- 
decorated handle to use as a fiy-fiap|>er, 
m which form it was one of ilia in- 
signia of ancient Asiatic royalty. The 
tail was also often attached to the 
horse-trappings of native warriors ; 
whilst it formed from remote times 
the standard of nations and nomad 
tribes of Central Asia. The Yak-tails- 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian, and by Cosmas (see under 
YAK) Allusions to the rndmara, as 
a sign of royalty, are frequent in Skt, 
books and inscriptions, in the Poet 
KalidSsa (see transl. by Dr. Mill m 
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f As Soc Beng i 342 , the Amarakosha^ 
11 7, 31, &c ) The common Anglo- 
Indian expression in the 18th centuiy 
appears to have been Cow-tails 
(q V ) And hence Bogle in his 
Journal, as published by Mr Maikham, 
calls YaJcs by the absuid name of 
“ row-tai. led cow%^^ though ‘‘ horse- 
tailed co^s” would have been more 
geimane * 

c A n 250 — BoCjp Be y^v-rf Bpo/xi- 
Kovs re hat fiXXous aypiovs deLvds ek tovtcov 
ye rCop hal rds jiLviocrd^as TroLovvrai, Kal 

rh fjikv crQ)fj.a. TrafJiixD^cLvet gictlv aide ras 
oiupas dxovcTL '\€vkcls IcrxiJpQs — Aehan de 
Nat An xv 14 

A D 634-5 — with his armies which 
were darkened by the spotless chamaras 
that were waved over them — AiAole In 
SC7 lotion 

c 940 — “They export from this country 
the hair named dl-zamar (or al-chamar) of 
which those fly flaps are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, which attendants held over 
the heads of kings when giving audience ’ — 
Mas ud% 1 385 The expressions of Mas^ildl 
are aptly illustrated by the Assyrian and 
Persepohtan sculptures (See also Marco 
Polo, bk 111 ch 18 , Nii Gonti, p 14, in 
India in tht NYth Gentiuy) 

1623 — ‘ ‘ For adornment of their horses 
they cained, hung to the eantles of their 
saddles, greit tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fine, which thej- told me %vere the 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India ’ — 
P della Valle, ii 662 , [Hak Soc ii 260] 

1809 — “He also presented me in trajs, 
which were as usual laid at my feet, two 
beautiful chownes — Lo)cl Valentia, i 428 

1810 — “ Near Brahma aie Indra and 
Tndranee on their elephant, and below is a 
female figure holding a thamaia or diow- 
ree ” — Maria Qiaham, 56 

1827 — “A black female slave, nchl> 
dressed, stood behind him with a chowry, 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle which 
she used to keep off the flics ” — Bir 71'' 

The Stag eorCs Baughtei , dh x 

CHOWBYBTJRDAR, s The 

servant v ho carries the Chowry H 
P chaunrz-barddtr 

1774 — “The Deb-Rajah on horseback 
- a chowra-burdar on each side of him ’ 
— Bogle, in Mariham^s Tibet, 24 

[1838 — “ the old king was sitting in 

the garden with a chowrybadar waving the 
flies from him ” — Mtss Eden, Up the Gountry, 
1 138] 

CHOWT, CHOUT, s Mahr chavlh, 
‘ one fourth part ’ The blackmail 
levied by the Mahrattas from the 
provincial governors as compensation 


for leaving their districts 111 immunity 
fiom plundei The term is also ap- 
plied to some other exactions of like 
ratio (see lV%lb07i) 

[1559 — Mr Whiteway refers to Couto 
(Dec VII bk 6, ch 6), where this word is 
used m reference to payments made in 1559 
in the time of D Constantine de Bragan 9 a, 
and in papers of the earlj part of the ITth 
century the King of the Chouteas is fre- 
quently mentioned ] 

1644 — “This King holds in our lands of 
Daman a certain payment which they call 
Chouto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our power the pay- 
ment continued to be made, and about these 
exactions and payments there have risen 
great disputes and contentions on one side 
and another — Bocano (MS ) 

1674 — “ Messengers were sent to Bassein 
demanding the chout of all the Portuguese 
territory in these parts The chout means 
the fourth part of the revenue, and this is 
the earliest mention we find of the claim 
— 0> me Fragment % p 45 

1763-78 — “They (the Enghsh) were 
not a little surprised to find in the letters 
nowieceived from Balajerow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 
Nabob, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tribute due to the King of the Morattoes 
from the Nabobship of Arcot ” — Oomie, 
11 228 9 

1803 — “The Peshwah cannot have 

a right to two choutes, any more than 
to two revenues from any village in the 
same year ” — WelUngtoii De^jp (ed 1837), 
11 175 

1858 — “ They (the Mahrattas) were 
accustomed to demand of the provinces they 
threatened with devastation a certain portioa 
of the public revenue, generally the fourth 
part , and this, under the name of the 
chout, became the recognized Mahratta 
tribute, the price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes ” — WJutney, Omental and 
Ling Studies, 11 20-21 

OHOYA, OHAYA OHEY, s A 

root, [generally known as chayroot,] 
{Medyotzs umhellata, Lam , Oldenlandna 
umb , L ) of the ISTat Ord Ginchcn- 
aceae, affording a red dye, sometimes 
called ‘ India Madder,’ [* Dye Root,* 
^ Raniesliwaram Root’], from Tam 
shdyave?, Malay al chdyaver 

‘colour,’ per, ‘root’) It is 
from S India, and was so also at- one 
time from. Ceylon There is a 
of the plant in Lettres Edzf xiy 164. 

c 1566 — “Also froiu S Tomp they layd 
great store of red yame, of bo3Ul^!i^ died 
with a roote whj.oh mey poll as afore- 
sayd which colour wsill out .” — Caesar 

FredenJce^ 3j54l, 
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1583 — vieix anehora di detta saia da 
Tin altro luogo detto Petopoli, e se ne tingono 
panmente m S Thomb ” — Balh%, f 107 

1672 — ‘ ‘ Here groweth very good Zaye ** 
— BaZdaerics, Ceylon 

[1679 — if they would provide 
musters of Chae and White goods ” 
— Mem.o’i Will of JS Master, in Kxstna Man , 
p 131] 

1726 — “ Saya (a dye-root that is used on 
the Coast for painting chintzes) ” — Valentipi^ 
Choi 45 

1727 — **The Islands of Btn (near Masu- 
lipatam) produce the famous Dye called 
Shall, It is a Shrub growing in Grrounds 
that are overflown with the Spring tides ” 
— A Mamiltcm, i 370 , [ed 1744, i 374] 

I860 — “ The other productions that con- 
stituted the e^orts of the Island were 
sapan-wood to Persia, and choya-roota, a 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 
for transmission to Surat *’ — T&jment*$ 
Ceylon^ ii 54-55 See also Chitbfs Ceylon 
CazetUer (1834), p. 40 

CHUCKAROO, s English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra (q v ) 

CHXJOKEit. Eroni H chaJear^ 
chahhar^ chahra, Skt chakra, ‘ a wheel 
or circle ’ 

(a) s A quoit for jilaying the 
Ei]^lish game , but more properly 
the sharp quoit or discus which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
carried by the Sikh fanatics called 
AhzU (see AKALEE), generally en- 
circling their peaked turbans The 
thing IS described by Tavernier (E T 
11 41 [ed Ball, i 82]) as carried by 
a company of Mahommedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sherpur in Guzerat. 
See also Lt -Col T Levrin, A Fly, &c , 
p 47 . [Egerton, Handbook, PI 15, No 
64]. 

1516 — *'In the Kingdom of Dely " , . 
they have some steel wheels which they call 
chacaram, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm , and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right hand, and make it spin round many 
times, and so they hurl it at their enemies ” 
— Barbosa, 100-101 

1630 — **In her right hand shee bare a 
chuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and sharp-edged in the super- 
ficies thereof and slung olf, in the 
quickness of his motion, it is able to deliuer 
or conuey death to a farre remote enemy ” 
— Lord, Disc of the Banian Rehgzon, 12, 


(b) V and s To lunge a liorse H. 
chahamd or chdkar karna Also Hlie 
lunge ’ 

1829 — “It was truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows chfickermg their horses, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from our 
post ” — dohn SJujajp, i 153 

[(c ) In Polo, a ‘ period ’ 

[1900 — “Two bouts were played to-day 

, In the opening chtikker Oapt 

earned the ball in "' — Omiand Mail, Aug. 
13] 

CHHCKERBUTTY, n p Tins 
wlgarized Bengal Bialinian name is, 
as Wilson points out, a corruption of 
chahravarttl, the title assumed by the 
most exalted ancient Hindu sove- 
reigns, an nniversal Emperor, whose 
chariot- wheels rolled over all (ho it is 
explained by some). 

c 400 — ' ‘ Then the Bikshuni Uthala began 
to think thus with herself, ‘To-dtiy the 
King, ministers, and people are all going 
to meet Buddha . . but 1 — a woman —how 
can I contrive to get the first si^ht of him ^ * 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Raia ” — Tiavels of Fah-hum, it by Beale, 
p 63. 

c 460 — “On a certain d.iy (Asoka), 
having . ascertained that the supei- 
naturally gifted N4ga King, whose 

age extended to a Kapj)o, had soon tho four 
Buddhas . he thus addressed him ; * Be- 
loved, exhibit to me tho iiorson of tho 
ommsoiont being of infinite wisdom, tho 
Chakkawatti of the doctrine — The Mafui- 
wanso, p 27. 

1866 — “ The importtinco attached to the 
possession of a white elephant is traceable 
to tho Buddhist system A white elephant 
of certain wonderful endowments is one of 
the seven precious things, tho possossiou of 
which marks the Maha Chakravartti ii<y}a 

. the holy and universal sovereign, a 
character which appears once in a oyclo,” — 
Mission to the Court of Am. (Major's Phayro’s)- 
1868, p 164 

OHTJOKLAH, s H. chdkla, [8kt. 
chakra, ‘a wheel’] A teiTitorial mib- 
division under the Maboiiunedau 
government, thus defined liy Warren 
Hastings, m the paper quoted under 
CHOWDRY • 

1769 — “The jurisdiction of a Phojdar 
(see EOT7JBAR), who receives tho rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government ” 

1760 — “In the treaty concluded with the 
3Sraw4b Meer Mohummud C4sim Kh<£n, on 
the 27th Sept 1760, it was agreed that . . . 
tho English army should be ready to assist 
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him in the management of all aftairs, and 
that the lands of the chiiMahs (districts) 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the army. . ” — Rarvngton^s 
Analysfis of the Laws a^id ItegiilatiOTis, vol i. 
C'alcntta, 1805-1809, p 5, 

GHXJCKLBiR, s. Tam and Malay al. 
th^ name of a very low 
«caste, meml)ers of whicL. are tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the Ohamdrs 
(see CHXJMAR) of Upper India But 
whilst the latter are reputed to be a 
very dark caste, the GJiuchlers are fair 
(see Elhofs Ghss by Beames^ i 71, and 
CaldwelVs Gram 574) [On the other 
hand the Madras Gloss (s v ) says that 
as a rule they are of "‘a dark black 
hue ”] Colloquially in S India 
OJmckler is used for a native shoe- 
maker 

c 1580 — ‘‘All the Gentoos {GemUos) of 
those parts, especially those of Bisnaga, 
have many castes, which take precedence 
one of another The lowest are the Cha- 
quivilis, who make shoes, and eat all un- 
•clean flesh — Frvmoi e Roivra^ &c , f 96 

1769 — “ Shackelays are shoemakers, and 
held in the same despicable light on the 
Coromandel Coast as the Niaddes and Pul- 
hes on the Malahat — X'oes, 26 

c 1790 — “ Aussi n’est-ce que le rdbnt de 
la classe mdprisde des parrias , savoir les 
tschakelis ou cordonniers et les zHtians on 
fossoyeurs, qm sbccupent de I’enterrement 
et la combustion des morts ** — Haafn&r, 
11 60 

[1844 — “ the chockly, who performs 
fth© degrading duty of executioner — 

Bocxety, ManneftSj d?c , of India, ii 282 ] 

1869 — “The Komatw or mercantile caste 
of Madras by long established custom, are 
required to send an offering of betel to the 
chucklers, or shoemakers, before contract- 
ing their marriages ” — Szr W. El hot, in 
J, Ethn Soo , N S vol i. 102 

OHUOKMUCK, s H cliaTcmah 

* Fhnt and steel ’ One of the titles 
-conferred on Haidar ’All before he 
rose to power was ‘Chakmak Jcung, 

* Firelock of War ’ ? See R of Hydur 

Radk, 112 . 

CHUCKBUM, s. An ancient com 
-once generally current in the S of 
India, Malayal chahram^ Tel. chah- 
ramu, from Skt chakra (see under 
CHXTCKEB) It IS not easy to say 
•what was its value, as the statements 
,are inconsistent , nor do they con- 
firm Wilson’s, that it was eqmal to 
one-tenth of a pagoda [According to 


the Madras Gloss (s v ) it bore the 
same relation to the gold Pagoda that 
the Anna does to the Bnpee, and 
under it again was the copper Cash, 
which was its sixteenth ] The de- 
nomination survives in Travancore, 
[where 28-J- go to one rupee (Ihid )] 

1554 — “And the fanoms of the place are 
called chocroes, which are coins of inferior 
gold , they are worth 12J or 12J to the 
jpardao of gold, reckoning the paidao at 360 
reis ** — A Runez, Lwo dos Pesos, 36. 

1711 — “ The Enemy will not come to any 
agreement unless we consent to pay 30,000 
chuckrums, which we take to be 16,600 
and odd pagodas ” — In Wheels}, ii 165 

1813 — Milburn, under Tanjore, gives the 
chuckrum as a coin equal to 20 Madras, 
or ten gold fanams 20 Madras fanams 
would be of a pagoda 

[From the difficulty of handling 
these corns, which are small and round, 
they are counted on a chuckrum 
board as in the case of the Fanam 

<iv)] 

CHUDBEB, s H. chadar, a sheet, 
or square piece of cloth of any kind , 
the ample sheet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in N. India It is 
also applied to the cloths spread over 
Mahomniedan tombs Barbosa (1516) 
and Linschoten (1598) have chautarsy 
chautaresy as a kind ot cotton piece- 
goods, but it IS certain that this is not 
the same word Cliowtars occur among 
Bengal piece-goods in Milburn, ii 221. 

S The word is chautdr, ‘anything with 
our threads,’ and it occurs in the list 
of cotton cloths in the A%n (i 94) In 
a letter of 1610 we have ^^Ckautares 
are white and well req^uested ” (^Danvers, 
Letters, i 75) ; “ Ohauters of Agra ” 
(Roster, Letters, ii 45) , Cocks has 
“ fine Gasho or Ghowter ” (Brnry, i. 86) , 
and in 1615 they are called ^^Gowter^^ 
(Foster, iv 61) ] 

1525 — “ Chader of Cambaya — Lem^ 
hranga, 56 

[c 1610 — “Prom Bengal comes another 
sort of hanging, of fine linen pamted and 
ornamented with colours m a very agreeable 
fashion, these they call lader /’ — Pyrwrd 
de Laval, Hak Soo i 222 ] 

1614 — “Pintados, chints and chadors^’’ — 
Peyton, in Purchas, i. 530 

1673 — “ The habit of these water- 
nymphs was fine Shudd^TA of lawn em- 
broidered on the neck, wrust, and skirt 
with a border s^v^ial cdUmred silks or 
threads of 3rd ed 191. 
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1832 — ‘‘Chuddur a large piece of 

cloth or sheet, o± one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole body Men usually sleep 
rolled up in it — MerhloUy ^inoon-e- 
XU -xiii 

1878 — “'Two or three women, who had 
been chattering away till we appealed, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their ‘ chadders * 
round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat ” — Infe z)i the Mo- 
fium/, 1 79 

Tlie Rampore Oliudder is a kind of 
shawl, of the Tibetan, shawl-wool, of 
uniform colour without pattern, made 
originally at Raiupur on the Sutlej , 
and of late years largely iinpoited into 
England f(.bee the Fa7ijah Mo71q oh 
Wool^ p 9) Curiously enough a claim 
to the dentation of the title from 
Rampur, in Rohilkhand, N W P is 
made in the Im'pe7%al Gazetted^ 1st ed 
(s v)] 

CHUL ! OHULLO ! V in impera- 
tive , ‘ Go on * Be quick ’ PI chalo ' 
imj)©!' ol rhahia^ to go, go speedily 
[Another common use of the word in 
Anglo-Indian slang is — “ It won’t 
chul,” ® it won’t answer, succeed ’] 

c 1790 — “ Je mental de trbs-bonne heuro 
dans mon palanquin — Tschollo (e’est-h- 
dire, march©), entrant mes coulis, ©t aussi- 
tdt 1© voyage commen^a ” — Haafn&t, xi. 6 

[OHXTMAR, s H CharndTj Skt 
charma-JitXra, ‘one who works in 
leather,’ and thus answering to the 
Ohucikler of S India , an important 
caste found all through N India, 
whose primary occupation is tanning, 
but a large number are agriculturists 
and day labourers of various kinds. 

£ 823 — “ Prom this abomination, beef- 
ng they [the Bheels] only rank 

above the Choomars, or shoemakers, who 
feast on dead carcases, and are in Central 
India, as elsewhere, deemed so unclean 
that they are not allowed to dwell within 
the precincts of the village ** — Malcolm, 
Cmtral India, 2nd ed ii 179^ 

OHUMPUK, s A highly orna- 
mental and sacred tree (MimeUa cham- 
paca, h , also ikf Eheed%%\ a kind of 
magnolia, whose odorous yellow blos- 
soms are much prized by Hindus, 
offered at shrines, and ruftbed on the 
body at mariiages, &c H cliampah, 
Skt clmmpalm Drury strangely says 
that the name is “ derived from 
Oui/tnypa, an island between Cambogia 
and Cochin China, where the tree 


glows ” Ghampa is not an island, 
and certainly derives its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tree The tree is 
found wild in the Himalaya from 
Nepal, eastward ; also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and along the Ghauts to 
Travancore The use of the term 
clm'mpfiha extends to the Philippine 
Islands [Mr Skeat notes that it 
highly prized by Malay women, wdia 
put it in their hair.] 

1623 — “ Among others they showed me a 
flower, in size and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish white colour, with 
a sweet and powerful scent, and which they 
call champli [ciampA] — 1\ della Valle, u- 
517, [Hak Soc i 

1786 — “ The walks aie scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, and 
the plantations of popjior and coffee are 
equally new and pleasing ** — l^n Joho^„ 

in Meiii , &c., 11 81, 

1810 — “Some of these (birds) build m 
the sweet-scented chaxnpaka and the 
mango ” — Marut Graham, 22, 

1819.— 

“ The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream , 

And the chumpak’s odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ” 

Shelley, Lines to an Jndian A 

1821.— 

Some chumpak flowers proclaim 
it yet drvine.” 

MedAvtn, Sketches %n Ilindoostan, 73 

GHUNAM, s. Prepared lime ; also 
^ecially used for fine pohwslied plaster. 
Porius of tins worcl occur l>oth m 
Dravidmn languages and Hind, In 
the latter chUnd, is from Skt. cMmay 
‘powder’ , m the former it is some- 
what uncertain whether the word is, 
or IS not, an old derivative from the 
Sanskrit. In the first of the following 
quotations the word used seems taken 
from the Malays,!, chvmnamha^ Tam. 
slmnndmbu^ , 

1610 — “And they also eat with the said 
leaves (betel) a certain lime made from 
oyster shells, which they call olonama.*’ — 
Varthemia, 144. 

1663 — “ , . , so that all the names you 
meet with that are not Portuguese are 
Malabar ; such os ’betre (betelb diima,. 
which IS lime. . f. 87 j7- 

o 1610. — Tvn port© son €ventail> 
Tautre la bofete d’argent pleine de beteV 
Tautro une bo8te ou u y a du ohLimm, qui 
est de la chaux .” — Pyroffd de LamL 
84 , [Hak. Soc. ii. 136]. 
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1614 — “HciMiig burnt the great idol into 
chunah, he mixed the po-vs dered lime with 
pan lewes, and ga\e it to the Rl]puts that 
they might eat the objects of their T\or“ 
ship — Pui<i7htay cxuoted by Quat) einet e. 
Not ft E%t j xiv 510 

1673 — “The Natnes chei;\ it (Betel) with 
Chmam (Lime of calcined 0\ster Shells) — 
F) ijet , 40 

1687 — “ That stores of Brick, lion, 
Stone^', and Chenam be in readiness to 
make bieach ’ — 2Icvchas Oonm/ta 

in Wheeler ^ i 168 

1680 — “Chmam is Lime made of Cockle 
shells, or Lime-stone , and Paw n is the 
Leaf of a Tree ” — 123 

1750-60 — “The tioormg is generally com 
X>osed ot a kind of loam or stucco, called 
chunam, being a lime made of burnt shells 
— G) 1 52 

1763 —“In the Ohuclleh of Silet for the 
space of five ;^ears my phoasdar and 

the Comjiany s gomastah shall jointly pre- 
inre chunam, of which each shall defraj 
all expenses and half the chunam so made 
shall be given to the Company, and the 
other half shall be for m> use — Treaty of 
Ml) Jafi) aith the Qomyiany, in Canaccioh s 
L of Clue, 1 64 

1809 — “The row of chunam pillars which 
sui)poited each side weie of a shining 
white’ — Ld Valenfia, i 61 

CHUNAM, TO, r To faeb 111 moi- 
tcii , oi, itioie fiequeiitlj , to plastei o\ei 
with cliunam 

1687 — “ to get what gieat jars he 

can, to put wheat in, ind chenam them up, 
and set them round the fort curtain ” — In 
T1 /uelf) , 1 168 

1809 — “ having one room 

beautifully chunammed — Ld Valaitia, i 
386 

Both noun and \eil) die used also m 
the Anglo- Chinese settlements 

CHUNAHaURH, np A famous 
lock-foit on the Ganges, above Benaie^, 
and on the light bank The name is 
believed to be a con of Chai ana-gm, 
‘Foot Hill,’ a name piobably given 
from the actual resemblance of the 
lock, seen in longitudinal profile, to a 
human foot [There is a local legend 
that it represents the foot of Vishnu 
A native folk etymology makes il 
a coir of Glianddlga^h, fioni some 
legendaiy connection with the Bhangi 
tribe (see CHANDAUL) (See Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes, i 263)] 

[1768 — “Sensible of the vast importance 
of the fort of Chuuar to Siyah al Dowlah 
we have directed Col Barker to rein- 
force the garrison ’ — Letter to Court of 

Dvrecto'i s, in Verelsf, App 78 


[1785 — “Chunar, called h> the natues 
Chundalghur ” — Foihe% Ci Mem 2iicl 

ed 11 442] 

OHUPATTY, s H cJuqydtl, an un- 
leavened cake of bread (geneially ot 
coarse wdieaten meal), patted flat w ith 
the hand, and baked upon a giiddle , 
the usual form of native biead, and 
the staple food of Uppei India (Sec 
HOPPER) 

1615 — Parson Teriy well desciibes the 
thing, hut names it not ‘ The ordinary soi t 
of people eat bread made of a coarse gram, 
but both toothsome and wholesome and 
heartj^ They make it up in broad cakes 
thick like our oaten cakes , and then hake it 
upon small round iron hearths which the^ 
carry with them ” — In Pun chits, ii 1468 

1810 — “ Chow-patties, or bannocks” — 
Wilha'mson, V 21 ii 348 

1857 — “From village to village brought 
by one messenger and sent forward by 
another passed a mjhterioub token in the 
shape of one of those fiat cakes made from 
fiour and water, and forming the common, 
bread of the people, which in their language, 
are called chupatties ” — Kaye s Sepoy Wai , 
1 570 [The onginal account of this by the 
Correspondent of the ^ Times," dated “Bom- 
bay, March 3, 1857, is quoted in 2 ser 
2s <L Q 111 365 ] 

Theie is a tiadition of a noble and 
gallant Goa einoi -General who, when 
comj)elled to i ough it f oi a day or tv o, 
acknowledged that “ c7l^tpra6S^es and 
masaultlnes vere not such had diet,’** 
meaning Ohiipatties and Mussalla 

GHUPKUN, B H chaplcm The 
long frock (or cassock) which is the 
usual dress in Upper India of nearly 
all male natives who aie not actual 
lahouiers or indigent persons The 
word IS probably of Turki or Mongol 
origin, and is perhapjs identical with 
the chahman of the Ain (i 90), a word 
still used in Tuikistan [vainb6ry, 
(Sketclieb, 121 seqq) describes both the 
Tchapan or upper coat and the 
Tchekmen or gow n ] Hence Beames’s 
connection of elmphan with the idea 
of chap as meaning compressing or 
clinging [Platts chapalcnd, ‘ to be 
pressed’], “a tightly-fltting coat or 
cassock,’^ IS a little fanciful {Comp^ 
Gram i 212 seq) Still this idea may 
have shaped the corruption of a 
word 

1883 — “He was, I was going bo say, in 
his shirt-sleeves, only' I am not stir© that he* 
wore a shirt in "^ose days- — I tbtok he had a 
clmplnm, or nafiive undca^-tgarment — G- 
Romes, m. JU of JUL 59 
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OHUPRA, n p Chaprai [or perhaps 
rather Ghhaptd, ‘a collection of straw 
hilts,’ (see CHOPPER),] a town and 
head-quarter station of the District 
Saran m Bahar, on the north hank of 
the Ganges 

1665 — “The Holland Company have a 
Honse there (at Patna) by reason of their 
tiade in Salt Peter, which they refine at a 
great Town called Choupar . 10 leagues 
above Patna ” — Tax&rwi&r^ E T ii 53 , [ed 
Ball^ 1 122] 

1726 — “Sjoppera {CJaqyia) ” — Valentijn, 
Qhorom , Sze , 14/ 

OHUPRASSY, s H cluxprdsl, the 
hearer of a chapids^ %e a badge-plate 
inscribed with the name of the office 
to which the hearer is attached The 
<KaprdM is an office-messenger, or 
henchman, bearing such a badge on 
a cloth or leather belt The term 
belongs to the Bengal Presidency In 
Madras Peon is the usual term ; in 
Bombay Putt3rwalla, (H patHwdld), 
or “ man of the belt ” The etymology 
of chaprds is obscure , [the popular 
account is that it is a corr of P ckap-O'- 
rdst^ left and right ’] , but see Beames 
(fiomp Gram i 212), who gives hucMe 
as the original meaning 

1866 — “I remember the days when eveiy 
servant in my house was a chuprassee, with 
the exception of the Khansaumaun and a 
Portuguese Ayah *’ — TJie Ban I Bmigalou, 
p 389 

c 1866 — 

“ The bm Sahib’s tent has gone from under 
the Peepul tree, 

With his horde of hungry chupraasees, 
and oily sons of the quill — 

I paid them the bribe they wanted, and 
Sheitan will settle the hill ” 

8u -.1 O Lyall, The Old Pmdatep 

1877 — “One of my chuprassies or 
messengers , was badly wounded ” — 
Meadows Taylcr, Zt/e, i 227. 

1880 — “Through this refractoiy medium 
the people of India see their rulers The 
Chuprassie paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart Every he 
he tells, every insinuation he throws out, 
every demand he makes, is endorsed with 
his master’s name He is the arch-slanderer 
of our name in India.” — A h Bxtha^ 102-3 

CHURB, s H dial, Skt char. Ho 
move ’ “ A sand-bank or island in 

the current of a river, deposited by 
the water, claims to which were 
regulated by the Bengal Beg xi 1825 ” 
( W^lson) A char is new alluvial land 
deposited by the great rivers as the 


floods are sinking, and covered vith 

f rass, hut not necessarily insulated. 

t is remarkable that Mr Marsh 
mentions a very similar word as used 
for the same thing in Holland ‘‘New 
sandbank land, covered with grasses, 
IS called in Zeeland schoi ” {Man and 
Natui e, p 339) The etymologies are, 
however, p>robal)ly cpiite apait 

1878 — “In tho dry season, all the \aiious 
streams are merely silver threa ds wind- 

ing among innumerable saiidj islands, the 
soil of which IS specially adai)ted for the 
giowth of Indigo They are called Churs ” 
— Life in the MoJ-ussif, ii 3 

CHURRUCK, s A wheid or any 
rotating machine , j)articulai h applied 
to simple machineb for cleaiiiiig cotton 
Pers charhh, Hhe celestial sj)here,’ ‘a 
wheel of any kind,’ &e Bong thaiah 
IS apparentlv a corruption of the 
Persian word, facilitated by Ibe near- 
ness of the 81vt chuha, &e 

POOJAH Beng chaialC'-pilpl 

(see POOJA) The Swinging Fest ival of 
the Hindus, held on the sun ’.n entrance 
into Aries The i>orfotnn*r is sus- 
pended from a long yard, tivi versing 
round on a mast, by hooks passed 
t-lirough the muscle ovei the blade- 
bones then wlnrled round so ns 
to fly out centrifugal ly The chief 
seat of this barbarous display is, or 
latterly was, in Bengal, but it was 
formerly prevalent in inan,> ]>arts of 
India [It is the Slurry* ((\i and 
Tel sidi. Tam shedil, “"IN*! wd/, ‘a 
hook’) of H India.] There is an old 
desci'iptiou m PurchaB’s f^ilt/ininagr, ]>. 
1000; also (in Malabar) in A JHani/lfon^ 
1 270 , [at Tlvlveri, P acUa VaUf\ Hak 
Soc 11 259] ; and (at (Jahutta) iii 
Heber’s Journal^ rpioted below. 

c 1430 — “Alxi ad ornaudtw currns per- 
forate latere, fune per corpus nnnusHo sc ad 
ourrum suspendunt, ]^)Ouaontosrj uo vt ipsi 
exammati idolum comitantur , id optimum 
sacnfloium putant et aocoptiMsiruum floo ”~- 
Conti, m Poggivs, J)e Vm\ Poviunae, iv, 

[1754 — See a long account of tho Bongal 
rite in Xoes, 27 

1824 — “The Hindoo I^'estival of ‘Ohurruok 
Poojah’ commenced to day, of which, as 
my wife has given an account in her journal, 
I shall only add a few particulars.” JMer, 
od 1844, 1 . r>7 

CHTTBEtrS, s. 

a H (Sutras. A siiunli> apparatus 
■worlced by O'Neil for drawing water 
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from a well, and discharging it into 
irrigation channels by means of pulley 
lopes, and a large bag of hide (H 
charscu Skt tharma) [See the de- 
scription in Foihes, Or Mem 2iid ed 
1 153 Hence the area irrigated from 
a well ] 

[1829 — **To each Churrus, clmisa^ or skm 
of land, there is attached t-wenty-five bee- 
ghas of irrigated land ** — Tod, Annals 
(Calcutta repr ), ii 688 ] 

"b H chaoas, [said to be so called 
because the drug is collected by men 
who walk with leather aprons through 
the field] The resinous exudation of 
the hemp-plant {Cannabis Indzca), 
which IS the basis of intoxicating 
pieparations (see BANG-, GUNJA) 

[1842 — **The Moolah sometimes smoked 
the intoxicating drug called Chirs ” — 
Gaubicl, i 844 ] 

CHUTKJLRBY, CHATTAaAR,in 

S India, a half-caste , Tam <hatt^-mr, 
‘one who weais a waistcoat’ (C. P P) 

OHUTNY, s H chatni A kind of 
strong relish, made of a number of 
condiments and fruits, &c , used m 
India, and more especially l)y Malaom- 
medans, and the meiits of which are 
now well known in England Eor 
native chutny recipes, see Herhlots, 
Qanoon-e-Islam^ 2nd ed xlvii seqq^ 

1818 — “The Chatna is sometimes made 
with cocoa-nut, lirne-juice, garlic, and chillies, 
and with the pickles is placed in deep leaves 
round the large cover, to the number of 30 
or 40 ’’ — Forhes, Oj Mem ii 60 seq , [2nd 
ed 1 348] 

1820 — “ Chitnee, Chatnee, some of the 
hot spices made into a paste, by being 
bruised with water, the ‘kitchen' of an 
Indian peasant ” — A < e of Township qf Loony, 
in Tr Lit Soc JBovihay, ii 194 

CHUTT, ^ H chhat The proper 
meaning of the vernacular word is ‘a 
roof or platform ’ But in modern 
Anglo-Indian its usual application is 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
on a frame and whitewashed, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled houses , properly 
chadar-chhat, ‘ sheet-ceiling ’ 

CHUTTANUTTY, np This was 
one of the three villages purchased 
for the East India Company in 1686, 
when the agents found their position 
in Hugli intolerable, to form the 


settlement which became the city of 
Calcutta- The other two \ullages w^ere 
Calcutta and Go\undpur Dr Hunter 
spells it Sutanatly but the old Anglo- 
Indian orthography indicates Ghatanatl 
as probable. In the letter-books of the 
Eactory Council in the India Office the 
earlier letters from this establishment 
aie lost, but down to 27th March, 
1700, they are dated from “Olmtta- 
nutte ” , on and after J une 8th, from 
“ Calcutta ” ; and from August 20th 
in the same year from “ Fort VViDiam ” 
111 Calcutta [See Hedges, Diary, Hak 
Soc li lix ] According to Major 
Ralph Smyth, Chatanati occupied “ the 
site of tlie present native town,” i e. 
the northern quarter of the city 
Calcutta stood on what is now tbe 
European commercial part , and 
Govindpiir on the present site of 

Fort 'William.* 

1753 — “The Hoogly Phousdar demanding 
the payment of the ground rent for 4 months, 
from January, namely — 

RAP. 

Sootaloota, Calcutta 325 0 0 

Govmdpoor, Picar 70 0 0 

Govindpoor, Calcutta 83 0 0 

Buxies 18 0 

Agreed that the Piesident do pay the same 
out of cash .” — Oonsn Ft, William, April 30, 
in Long, 43 

OHUTTBUM, s Tam shattiramy 
which is a corruption of Skt sattia, 
‘abode’ In S India a house where 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two [See 
CHOXJLTBY, DHTTRMSALLA ] 

1807 — “There are two distinct kinds of 
buildings confounded by Europeans under 
the name of ChouUnj The first is that 
called by the natives GhaturazU) and built 
for the accommodation of travellers These 
have in general pent roofs . built, 
in the form of a square enclosing a court . 
The other kind are properly built for the 
reception of images, when these are carried 
in procession These have flat roofs, and 
consist of one apartment only, and by the 
natives are called Mandapam Beside 

the Chaturam and the Mandapam, there 
is another kind of building which by Euro- 
peans IS called in the TamW 

language it is called Tany FwndctZ, or Watea^ 
Shed - small buildings where weary 
travellers may enjoy a temporaiy rs^jose in 
the shade, and obtain a draught of or 

milk *' — F Mysor% 1 11, 15. 

* StaL and Geoa, Mm o/ 24 Psrgwmahs Mis- 

tri4f C^leutba, 1^7, p 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. A 

Hindu story on the like theme appears 
4iinong the Hala Kanara MSS of the 
Mackenzie Collection — 

Siimruxdevi having dropped her slipper 
111 a reservoir, it was found by a fisherman 
of Kusit7nalesari, who sold it to a shop- 
keeper, by whom it was presented to the 
King UgrabCiLu The Prince, on seeing the 
beauty of the slipper, fell in love with the 
wearer, and offered large rewards to any 
person who should find and bring her to him 
An old woman undertook the task, and 
succeeded in tracing the shoe to its 
owner ” — MatXen^ie ColUttion, by H 

H Wihon^ 11 62 [The tale is not un- 
common in Indian folk-lore See iWm Coj, 
Cinderella (Folk-lore Soe ), ii 91, 183, 
465, &c ] 

CINTR A ORANGES See ORANGE 
and SUNGTARA 

OIRCARS, The teiritory to 

the north ot the Coromandel Coast, 
formerly held by the Nizam, and now 
foinimg the distiicts of Kistna, Godi- 
vari, Vizagapatain, Ganjdm, and a part 
of Nellore, was long known by the title 
of ^^The or Northern 

(^ e Governments), now officially 
obsolete. The Oircara of Chicacole 
{now Vizagapatam Dist), Rajamandri 
and Ellore (these two embraced now 
m Godavari Dist), with Condapilly 
(now embraced in Kistna Dist), were 
the subject of a grant from the Great 
Mogul, obtained hy Clive in 1766, 
confirmed by treaty with the Nizam 
in 1766 Gantur (now also included 
in Kistna Dist) devolved eventually 
by the same treaty (but did not come 
permanently under British rule till 
1803 [For the history see Madras 
Admm Man i 179] C P Brown 
says the expression “ The Circars ” was 
first used by the French, in the time 
of Bussy [Another name for the 
Northern Circars was the Oarhng or 
GarUngo country, apparently a corr of 
Kahnga (see EUNG), see Pringle, Biwry^ 
cfcc, o/ Ft St George^ 1st ser vol 2, 
p 126 (See SIRCAR.)] 

1768 — II 6st k remarquer qu’aprbs mon 
depart d’Ayder Abad, Salabet Zlngu© a 
nommS un Phosdar^ ou Gouverneur, pour 
les quatres Cerkars.” — MSmio%r% by Sussy, 
in. Lettres de MM de de Lally et 

autres, Pans, 1766, p 24 

1767 — * ‘ Letter from the Chief and Counoii 
at Masuhpatam that in consequence of 
orders from the President and Council of 
Fort St George for seounng and sending 


CIVILIAN 


away all vagrant Europeans that might be 
met with in the Circars, they have embarked 
there for this place . ICdham 

Cotbkn , in Long, 476 

1789 — “The mobt important public trans- 
action IS the surrender of the Guntooi 
Circar to the Comp«iny, by which it l»ecoines 
possessed of the whole Coast, fzoni .Taggei- 
naut to Cape Comonu The Ni/^im made 
himself master of that province, soon after 
Hydei’s invasion of the Carnatic, as an 
equivalent for the arreais of pes/ictc^li, due to 
him by the Company for the othor Circars. 
— JLettei ojt T Mmint, in Life by i 70 

1823 — “Although the Sirkdrs aio oui 
earliest possessions, there aie none, porhap'^, 
of which we have so little accurate know- 
ledge m everything that rcgaids the condi- 
tion of the people " — T Micmn, m 
Seletitotis, &c , by Su Arhnfhnot, i 204 

We know from fcbe prect*ding (juota- 
tioii what Miuivo’s Hpcdlnig ot the 
n<mie was 

1836 — “The distnct called the Circars, 
in India, is part of the coast which extends 
from the Cainatic to Jiongal . . . The 
domestic economy of the people is singular ; 
they inhabit villnges (<'), an<l all labour is 
performed by public servants paid from the 
public stock — PhtNip<i, Md/ion of Part^, 
320 

1878 —“General Sir J C , C.B , K O.S.J 
He entered the Madras Army in 1820, and 
in 1834, according to official dospatohes, 
displayed * active zeal, intrepidity, ami 
jufigment* m dealing With thr mvagr ttihr^ tii 
Oriifsa Itiowti as the Circus ”( 1 ”) — Olntiicn t/ 
Notice in Ilmnexourd Mull, April 27. 

CIVILIAN, B A term winch came 
into use about 1760-1770, as a dosigua- 
tion of the covenanted European 
servants of the E. I, Company, nf>t in 
uulitary employ. It ih not used by 
Grose, c 1760, who wiis himself of 
such service at Bombay. [The earliest 
quotation in‘ the N EJL is of 1766 
from Maholmh L, of Ohve, 64.] In 
Anglo-Indian parlance it is still ap- 
propriated to members of the cove- 
nanted Civil Service [see COVENAKTEB 
servants]. The Givd Service is 
mentioned in Oan'occioWs L. of Olive, 
(c, 1785), iii. 164. From an early date 
in the Company’s history up to 1833, 
the members of the Civil Service were 
classified during the first five years as 
Writers (q.v.), then to the 8th year as 
Factors (q.v.) ; in the 9th and 1 1th as 
Junior Merchants; and thenceforward 
as Bemor Merchants, Those names 
were relics of the original commercial 
oha,racter of the E. I. Company’s trai3u8- 
actions, and liad long ceased to have 
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any practical meaning at the time ot 
tlieir abolition in 1833, Mlien tlie 
Charter Act (3 & 4 Will IV c 85), 
1 einoved the last traces ot the Company’s 
commercial e's.istence 

1848 — (Lady O ’Dowd’s) “quarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife of Minos Smith the 
puisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel s lady snajiped 
her fingers in the Judge’s lady’s fice, and 
Slid she d never walk behind ever a beg^xily 
civilian” — Vamfy JSat) , ed. 1867, n Bo 

1872 — “You bloated civilians aie neier 
sxtibfied retorted the othei ’ — A T) iie Lr- 
Jo) mt7 1 4 

CLASSY, CLASHY, s H llmlCisl, 
usual etym from Aiab 7chal<7<? A 
tent-pitcfier , also (because usually 
taken from that class ot seiiaiits) a 
man employed as chain-man oi staft- 
man, &:c , by a survey oi , a natii c 
sailor , oi Matross (q. v ) Khulds is 
constantly used in Hindustani in the 
sense of ‘libeiation ’ , thus, of a 
piisoner, a magistrate says ^khald^ 
karo,^ ‘let him go ’ But it is not clear 
how khaldn got its ordinal y Indian 
sense It is also written Lhaldshi, and 
Vulleis has an old Peis word Lhaldbhou 
for ‘ a ship’s rudder ’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may be the real 
oimm of khald^z in its Indian use 
[KLalds also means the ‘ escape channel 
of a canal,’ and khaldsl may nave been 
originally a person m charge of such a 
work ] 

1785 — “A hundred clashies have been 
sent to you from the presence ” — Tij^jjyod’s 
Liters, 171 

1801 — “The sepoys in a body were to 
bring up the rear Our left flank was to be 
covered by the sea, and our right by Gopie 
Nath’s men Then the clashies and other 
armed followers ” — Mt Stewart JElphinstone, 
in Lrfe, 1 27 

1824 ^ — “If the tents got dry, the clashees 
(tent-pitchers) allowed that we might pro- 
ceed in the morning prosperously ” — JSeher, 
•ed 1844, 1 194 

CLBARINa NUT, WATEB 
riLTER NUT, s The seed of Stry- 
•chnos potatorum, L , a tree of S India , 
fknown m N India as mrmald, mrmalt, 
‘ dirt-cleaner ’] It is so called fiom its 
property of clearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the vessel 
which IS to be filled 

CLOVE, s The flowei -bud of Owryo- 
ph/yllum aromattcum, L , a tree of the 
Moluccas The modern English name 


ot this spice lb a kind ot ellipsis tioiu 
the Erench don^i de y^rqfles, ‘Nails ot 
Giiofleb,’ 'i e ot garofeda, car^foplnjlla, 
&c , the name by which this spice was 
known to the aiicieiitb , the tall old 
Englibli name was smiilai, ‘ clo^e gillo- 
fioiiie,’ i name which, cut lu tA^o like 
a polypus, has foimed two difterent 
cieatuies, theclo\e (oi heing as- 

signed to the spue, and the ‘gilly- 
flowei ’ to a familial clove-smeiliiig 
flowei The couipaii&oii to nails luns 
thiough man\ languages In C^hincbe 
the tiling lb called tzngdizang, oi ‘iiail- 
bpice’, m Persian TneJhal, ‘little 
nails,’ oi ‘nailkms,’ like the Geiinan 
Xelken, Nagelthen, and Ceiuwt -nagel 
(spice nail) 

[1602 3 — “Alsoe he carefull to gett to- 
gether all the clones you can ’ — Bndttood, 
h trU Leffi) Book, 36 ] 

COAST, THE, nx^ This term in 
books of the 18th centuix means the 
‘Madras oi Coiomandel "Coast,’ and 
often ‘ the Madras Pi esidein } ’ It is 
curious to find ITapaX^a, “ the Shore,” 
applied in a similai sx'>ecitic way, in 
Ptolemy, to the coast near Cape 
Comorin It will be seen that the 
term Coast Army,’ foi “Madias 
Aiin.'v,” occius cfiute receutlx The 
Pei Sian lendermg of Coast Aini\ hy 
Z below is curious 

1781 — “Just imported from the Coast 
a very fine assortment of the following 
cloths ’ — India Gazette, Sept 15 

1793 — “Unseduced bj novelty, and un- 
influenced by example, the belles of the 
Coast have courage enough to be unfashion- 
able and we still see their charming 

tresses flow in luxuriant ringlets ’ — 
Boyd, 78 

1800 —“I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys ” — W elhngton, i 227 

1802 — “From Hydurab^ also, Colonels 
Roberts and Dalrymple, with 4000 of the 
BuTvdmi or coast aipahees ” — H of Rngrt 
of Tipih Sidtdn, E T by Mtles, p 253 

1879 — “Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
and that it is never employed, as an army- 
should be, in fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers^” — Pollok, Sp<yre 

B> Bwnncxh, &c , i 26 

COBANG See EOBANG 

OOBILY^ MASH, Thm ^ the 
dried bonito (q v ), which Iw for ages 
been ^ staple of the Maldive Islands 
It is still e^ecial^f esteemed m Achin 
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and other Malay countries The name 
IS explained below by Pyrard as ' black 
hsh/ and he is generally to be depended 
on But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given by Mr H C P Bell, 
of the Ceylon C S , in the Ind%an 
AnHcmary ioi Oct 1882, p 294 , see 
also Mr Bell’s Pejpot t on Mcud/iv& 
Hlands, Colombo, 1882, p 93, where 
there is an account of the preparation 
It IS the Maldive Icalu-Uh-mnds^^ ‘black- 
bonito-fifah ’ The second word corre- 
sponds to the Singhalese balayd 

c 1345 — “Its flesh is red, and without 
fat, but it smells like mutton When caught 
each fish is cut in four, slightly boiled, and 
then placed in baskets of palm-loaf, 
hung in the smoke When perfectly diy 
it IS eaten From this country it is exported 
to India, China, and Yemen It is caUed 
Kolta-al-mas ” — Jjatnta (on Maldives), 
IV 112, also 311 

1573 — They eat it with a sort of 
dried fish, which comes fiom the Islands of 
Maledivia, and resembles jerked beef, and 
it IS called Comalamasa ” — Ato^iaj 103 

c 1610 — “Ce poisson qui ae prend amsi, 
s’apelle generaleraent en leui langue cobolly 
masse, o'est k dire du poisson noir 
Ils lo font cuire en de I’eau de mer, et puis 
le font seeher au feu aur des clayes, en sorte 
qu^estant sec il se garde fort long -temps ** — 
Pyrard de Laud, i 138 , see also 141 , 
[Hak Soc 1 190 (with Grai/^ note) and 
194]. 

1727 — ‘‘The Bonettais caught with Hook 
and lane, or with nets they cut the 
Fish from the Back-hone on each Side, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with Sea Water When they are 
dry enough . . th^ wrap them up in 

Leaves of Cocoa-nut Trees, and put them a 
Foot or two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
from Aicheen and purchase them with 
Gold-dust I have seen Comelamash (for 
that IS their name after they are dried) 
sell at Atcheen for 8L JSter/* per 1000.” — 
A JBCa7mJ.ton, i 347 , [ed 1744, i 350] 

1783 — “Many Maldivia boats come yearly 
to Atcheen, and bring chiefly dried bonnetta 
in small pieces about two or three ounces , 
this is a sort of staple article of commerce, 
many shops in the Bazar deal in it only, 
having large quantities piled up, put in 
matt bags It is when properly cured, 
hard like horn in the middle , when kept 
long the worm gets to it ” — Foirest, F. to 
Alergui, 45 

1813 — “The fish called Commel mutch, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Mzniooy ” — i 321, also 336 

1841— “The Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister every 
year to the government of Ceylon with 
piesents consisting of a considerable 


quantity of dried fish, consisting of homio^, 
allyito-ieh, and fish called by the inhabitants 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or comboli 
nias ” — J P As Soc vi 75 

The same article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which we have “Bonito or- 
goomulmutch kanndimm ” (p 49) 

Thus we have in this one paper thice corrupt 
forms of the same expression, viz comboU 
mas, kanueli mas, and goomulmutch, all 
attempts at the true Maldivian term kalu- 
bill-m5.B, ‘ black bomto fish ' 

COBRA DE CAPELLO, oi simply 
COBRA, s The venomous snake Naja 
trypudnetths Cohrcb\lu^t is Port 

for ‘ snake ’ , cobra de capello, ‘ snake of 
(ilie) liood ’ [In. the following we have 
a curious translation of tlie name : 
“ Another sort, wliicli is called Chapel- 
snakes, because tlit^y keej) ni Chapels, 
or Oliurclies, and sometiiiies in Houses” 
(A Relation of Two Semi al Voyages made 
vnto the East Ind%es, by Ghi%stopher Fryhe. 
Siirg. . . London, 1700, i> 291)] 

1523 — “ A few days before, cobras de 
capello had been secretly introduced into^ 
the fort, which bit some black jiooplo who 
died thereof, both men and women ; and 
when this news became known it was- 
orceiveci that they must have boon intro- 
ucod by the hand of some one, for since 
the forf was made never had the hke been 
heard of.” — Correa, n 

1539 — “Vimos tabe aquy grande soma 
de cobras de capello, da grossura da coxa 
de hft homS, o tflo pegonhontoa om tanto 
estromo, quo dizuto os nogros (pie ho che- 
garfio c5 a baba da boca a tpialquor cousa 
viva, logo om proviso cahia morta em terra 
— Pinto, cap. xiv 

,, Adders that were copped 

on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
man’s thigh, and bo venomous, as the 
Negroes of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within the roach of 
their breath, it dyed prosontly. . . — 

Cogan's TransL, p. 17. 

1563.— “In the beautiful island of Oeylon 
there are yet many scrpciits of the 
kind which are vulgarly called Cobras de 
capello; and in Irfitin we may call them 
reguhiB aerjpmsd* — Oarekt, f 156, 

1672, — “ In Jafnapatam, in my timo, there 
lay among others in garnson a certain High 
German who was commonly known iis the 
Snake-Catcher , and this man was sum- 
moned by our Commander ... to lay 
hold of a Cobre Oapel that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, ana seizing 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
I had my suapioiona that this was done by 
some devilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means, . . — Batdams 
(Germ ed ), 25. 

Some forty-mne or fifty years ago a staff- 
sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that used 
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to catch cobras in much the same way as 
this High-Dutchman did 

1710 — “The Brother Francisco Rodriguez 
persevered for the whole 40 days in these 
exercises, and as the house was of clay, 
and his cell adjoined the garden, it was 
invaded by cobra de capelo, and he made 
report of this inconvenience to the Father- 
Rector But his answer was that t7t£se 
were not the snakes that did spiritual harm , 
and so left the Brother in the same cell 
This and other admirable instances have 
always led me to doubt if S Paul did not ' 
.communicate to his Paulists in India the ' 
same virtue as of the tongues of S Paul,* 
for the snakes in these parts are so numer- 
.ous and so venomous, and though our Mis- 
sionaries make such long journeys through 
wild uncultivated places, there is no account 
to this day that any Paulist was ever 
bitten ” — 2^ de Soitca, Oj lente Conz/utstadOi 
'Oonq 1 Div i cap 73 

1711 — Bluteau, in his great Port Diet , 
texplains Cobra de Capello as a “reptile 
^{hicho) of Brazil ” But it is only a slip, 
what IS furthei said shows that ho meant to 
say India 

c 1713 — “Bn secouant la poau de cerf 
sur laquelle nous avons coutume de nous 
asseoir, il en sortit un gros serpent de ceux 
qu’on appelle en Portugais Gobra-Capel ” — 
Lettres USdzf , ed 1781, xi 83 

1883 — “In my walks abroad I generally 
vcarry a strong, supple walking cane 
Armed with it, you may rout and slaughter 
the hottest-tempered cobra in Hindustan 
Let it rear itself up and spread its spectacled 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one rap 
-'On the side of its head will bring it to 
reason ” — Tribes on iru/ Frontier ^ 198-9 

COBB A XilLY, s The flower Arwm 
rmmpcmukiutum, winch stands on its 
curving stem exactly like a cobra with 
a reared head 

COBRA MANILLA, orMINELLE, 

. s Another popular naiue in S India 
for a species of venomous snake, perh^s 
a little uncertain in its application I>r 
Russell says the Btmgarus caeruUus was 
.sent to him from Masulipatain, with 
, the name Cobra Moml^ whilst Gunther 
says this name is given in S. India 
to the Da2)o%a Rus$em% or 2\c-Polonga 
(q V ) (see Fayrer^s Thanatophidia, pp 11 
and 16) [The Madras Gloss calls it 
the cJwA^n-mfper^ Dahom elegamJi One 
explanation of the name is mven m 
the quotation from Lockyer But the 
name is really Mahr maner, from Skt 
mam, ‘a jewel.' There are judicious 
remarks in a book lately quoted, re- 


* JUingue dt San Paolo is a name mven to fossil 
sharks' teeth, which are commonly found in 
;Malta, and in parts of Sicily. 

P 


garding the popular names and popular 
stories of snakes, which ajiply, we sus- 
pect, to all the quotations under the 
following heading 

“There are names in plenty . but 
they are applied promiscuously to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there- 
fore of no use The fact is, that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that no one who does not 
make a study of them can know one from 
the other ” * — Ti ides o7i my Frontier, 197 

1711 — “The Cobra Manilla has its name 
from a way of Expression common among the 
Feai 9 on the Malahov Coast, who speaking of 
a quick Motion . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to themselves, Before then/ can /pull a Manilla 
fom thevi Hands A Person bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately , or before on© can 
take a Mamlla off A Manilla is a solid 
piece of Gold, of two or three ounces 
Weight, worn in a Ring round the Wnst.” 
— LocLyei, 276 

[1773 — “The Covra Manilla, is a small 
bluish snake of the size of a man's little 
finger, and about a foot long, often seen 
about old walls " — Ives, 43 ] 

1780 — “ The most dangerous of those 
reptiles are the covexymanll and the green 
snake The first is a beautiful little crea- 
ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 inches 
long It creeps into all private corners of 
, houses, and is often found coiled up betwixt 
the sheets, or perhaps under the pillow of 
one’s bed Its sting is said to inflict imme- 
diate death, though I must confess, for my 
own part, I never heard of any dangerous 
accident occasioned by it ” — Munro's Nar- 
rative, 34 

1810 — “ . Here, too, lurks the small 
bright speckled Cobra maniUa, whose fangs 
convey instant death ” — Mama Graham, 23. 

1813 — “The Cobra minelle is the smallest 
and most dangerous, the bite occasions a 
speedy and painful death ’* — Forbes, Or, 
Mem 1 , 42 , [2ad ed i 27] 

COOHIK, up A famous city of 
Malabar, Malayal KochcM, [‘a small 
place '] which the uasalismg, so usual 
with the Portuguese, converted into 
CocJhim or Cochm, We say “ the Portu- 
guese because we seem to owe^ so 
many nasal terminations of words in 
Indian use to them ; but it is evident 
that the real origin of this nasal wife 
tn some cases anterior to then* arrived, 
as in the present case (see the 

? LUotationa), and in that of Ac^iiSCT. 
qv) Padre Paolino says the tOW 
was called after the small river ^Oo%ci ” 
(as he writes it) It wiH be seen that 


* I h&VB 0e€m. more snakes in mouths 

at the mmrn tn auy two years 

passed m Vm 
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Conti in the 15th century makes the 
same statement 

c 1430 — Relicta Coloen^ ad nrbein 
Cocym, tnum dierum itinere transut, q uni- 
que millihua paqsuum ambitu supra ostiuin 
fluminis, a quo et nouien ”~iV . Gonti m 
Poggv^xs^ de Vanet, Fortuna^, iv. 

1503 — Inde Franoi ad urbem Cocen pro- 
fecti, eastrum ingens ibidem construxere, 
et treoentis praesidianis vins bellicosia 
mumvere — Letter of Nefitorian BisJiops 

Jrom India., m Assema,7ii, iii 696 

1610 — “And truly he (the K of Portugal) 
deserves every good, for in India and espe- 
cially in Cucm, every f 6te day ten and even 
twelve Pagans and Moors are baptised ” — 
Varthema, 296 

ri562 — “ Cochym ” See under BEAD- 
AX.A.} 

1572 — 

** Vereia a fortaleza sustentar-se 

De Cananor con pouca for^a e gente 
* * * * 

E vereis em CochuL assinaJar-se 

Tanto hum peito soberbo, e insolente * 

Que cithara ja mais canton Victoria, 

Que assi mere 9 a eterno nome e glona ” 
Camdes, ii 52. 

By Burton • 

“ Thou ahalt behold the Fortahce hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 
•»«•*** 

shalt in Cochin see one approv’d so 
stout, 

who such an arr’gance of the sword hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal sang a similar story, 
digne of e’erlasting name, eternal glory,” 

[1606 — “ Att CowcheeiL which is a place 
neere Callicutt is stoare of pepper. . ” — 
jBz^dwood, First Letter Book, 84 

[1610 — “Cochim bow worth in Surat as 
sceala and kanmkee ” — Danvers, Letters, 
i 74] 

1767, — “Prom this place the Nawaub 
marched to Koochi-Bimdur, from the in- 
habitants of which he exacted a large sum 
of money ,” — H of JBfydur Faik, 186 

OOCHIN-CHIlSrA, np. This 
country was called by the Malays 
Kuch%, and apparently also, to distin- 
guish it from K%chn of India (or Coch- 
in), KucM-Chma, a term which the 
Portuguese adopted as Gauchi-China ; 
the Dutch and English from them* 
Kuch% occurs in this sense m the Malay 
traditions called Szjara Malayu (see J 
Ind ArcMp , v 729). In its origin this 

* Duarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of the 

Port at Cochin (c 1604) against a great army of 

the JZfamonn’s, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese m India IComm Alboquerq'iie, Hak. 
Soc 1 5 ] 


word Kuch% is no doubt a foreigner’s 
form of the Annamite Kuu^^hon (Chin. 
K%u-Gh'bng, South Chin Kau-Oh&>i\ 
which was the ancient name of the* 
province Thanh’-hoa, in w'hicli the 
city of Hue has been the capital since 
1398* 

1616 — “And he (Fernao Peres) set sail 
from Malaca in August of the year 616, 
and got into the Gulf of Concam china, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoals, 

. ” — Coroea, ii 474 

[1624 — “I sent Duarte Coelho to discover 
fla-nobim China ” — Letter of A Ihuquergue to> 
the K%7ig, India Office MSS , Oorjyo 
logxco, vol 1 ] 

c 1636 — “This King of Cochinchina 
keeps always an ambassador at the court 
of the King of China , not that ho 
does this of his own good will, or has any 
content therein, but because ho is his 
vassal ” — Sootmairfo de^ Jiegxu, lu It am us /o, 

1 3S6z7. 

c 1543 — “Now it was not without muclu 
labour, pam, and danger, that wo passed 
these two Channels, as also the Kiver of 
Ventinau, by reason of the Pyrats that 
usually are encountred there, neverthe- 
less we at length arrived at the Town of 
Manaqmlm, which is scituated at the foot 
of the Mountains of Ohomay lu 

ong ), upon the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms of China, and Cauchenchina 
{da Qhvna e do Cauchpcn in ong.), where 
the Ambassadors were well received by the 
Governor thereof ” — Pinto, E T,, p. 166* 
(ong cap cxxix,). 

c 1643-— “Capitulo OXXX Do recebi^ 
mento que esie da Cauohenchiiia fez ao* 
Ehnbaixador da Tartaria na villa Famiu 
grein ” — Pznio, onginal. 

1572 — 

** Ves, Oauchichina esta de oscura fama, 

E de Ain5o v5 a incognita enseada ” 

Gaxnttes, x. 129 

By Burton, : 

“ See CatLchichina still of note obscure 

and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight ” 

1698, — “This land of OanohinohizLa is 
devided into two or three Kingdomes, 
which are vnder the subieotion of the King * 
of CkiTva, it IS a fruitful! countne of all 
neoessane prouisiouns and Victuals ” — 
Lxnschoten, ch, 22 , [Hak. Soc i. 124], 

1606— “Nel Regno di Coocincinay che^ 

. h alle volte chiamato dal nome di Anan, 
VI sono quattordioi Provincie piccole. . . ” 
Fiaggi ai (^arlettt, ii, 188 

[1614,— “The Oooohiohlimae cut him all 
m pieces.” — Foster, Letters, ii, 75. 

[1616* — “27 pecull of lignum aloes of 
Outchemcheim ” — Ihid* iv. 213.] 

* MS, communication from Prof Terrlen de la 
Oouperie 
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1652 — ‘ ‘ Cauchm-China is bounded on the 
We&t with the Kingdomes of Jiimmi, on 
the East, with the Great JElealm of China,, 
on the North extending towards Tmtaiy, 
and on the South, bordering on Camhoia — 
JP Heyhn, CoSTnograpJue^ in 23*^ 

1727 — Couchin-china has i large Sea 
coast of about 700 Miles in Extent and 

it has the Conveniency of many good Har 
hours on it, tho’ they are not frequented h;;^ 
Strangers ” — A Hamilton^ ii 20S , [ed 1744] 

COOHIN-LEa A name foimeily 
pveii to elephantiasis, as it jirevaileci 
Si J^alahai [The name to he 

still in nse (Boswell, Man of Hdloie, 
33) Linsolioten (1598) desciibes it in 
Malabar (H ilk Soc i 288), and it was 
also called “ St Thomas’s leg ” (see an 
account with refs in Gray, Pyiard de 
Laval, Hak Soc i 392) ] 


&gaccaU, a rarely colour’d jacatoo or prodi 
gious pariot ” — Etelyn ? JJiary, July 11 

1673 — “ Cockatooas and Newnes 

(see LORY) from Bantem ’ — Fryer, 116 

1706 — The Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Si-ces, some being as big as a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon They 
are m all Parts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot When they fly viold up and 

down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore, for which reason thej go by 
that name ” — FiiiineJ, m Dampiei, iv 265-6 

1719 — ‘‘Maccaws, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours ” — ShelvocXe*<i Voyage, 54 65 

1775 — ‘‘At Sooloo there are no Loones, 
but the Cocatores ha\e jellow tufts ” — 
Forrest, V to N Gitiyiea, 295 

[1843 — “ saucy Krocotoas, and 

gaudy-coloured Lons ’ — Belchei, Fair of 
Voyage of Samwi an g, i 15 ] 


1757 — “We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of the great numbei of the 
Cochm, or Elephant legs ” — /?<??, 193 

1781 — “ friend Jack Griskin, 

enclosed in a buckram Coat of the 1746, 
with a Cochm Leg, hobbling the Allemand 
Letter from an Old Uoxuitiy Captain, 
in India Gazette, Eeb 24 

1813 — “ Cochm-Leg, or elephantiasis ’ — 
Forbes, Or Mem i 327 , [2nd ed i 207] 


COCKATOO, s This word is taken 
from the Malay hdkdiHwa According 
to Crawf urd the woi d means properly 
vice,’ or ‘gripe,’ hut is applied to 
the bird It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the name, which is asserted 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may have come with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi- 
pelago, and the name of the tool may 
have been taken fiom the bird This 
would be moie in accordance with 
usual analogy [Mr Skeat writes 
“There is no doubt that Sir H Yule 
is right here and Crawl urd wrong 
Kakak tuwa (or tua) means in Malay, 
if the words are thus separated, ‘ old 
sister,’ or ‘ old lady ’ I think it is 
possible that it may be a familiar 
Malay name for the bird, like our 
‘ Polly ’ The final Tc in JeahaJe is a 
mere click, which would easily drop 
out ”] 

1638 — “T1 y en a qui sent blancs 
et sent ooeff^a dVno houp© incarnate 
Ton les appelle kakatou, h cause d© ce mot 
qu’ils prononoent en leur chant assez dis- 
tinctement *' — Mandelslo (Pans, 1669), 144 

1664 — “Some ranties of naturall things, 
hut nothing extraordinary save the skm ox 


COOKKOACH, s This objection- 
able insect (Blatta 07%ental%s) is called 
by the Portuguese cacalacca, for the 
reason ^ven by Bontius below , a 
name adopted by the Dutch as kaJcerlalc, 
and by the French as cancrelat The 
Dutch also apply their term as a 
slang name to half-castes But our 
word seems to have come from the 
Spanish cucaracha The original ap- 
plication of this Spanish name appears 
to have been to a common insect found 
under water-vessels standing on the 
ground, &c (apparently Omscios, or 
woodlouse) , but as eucc&acha de Ind%as 
it was applied to the insect now in 
question (see I)%cc de la Lengua Qastel- 
land, 1729) 

1577 — “We were likewise annoyed not a 
little by the biting of an Indian fly called 
Cacaroch, a name agreeable to its bad 
condition , for living it vext our flesh , and. 
being kill’d smelt as loathsomely as the 
French punaise, whose smell is odious.” — 
Herbert^ s TrabeU, 3rd ed , 332 33 

[1598— “There is a kind of beast that 
flyeth, twice as big as a Bee, and is called 
Baratta (Blatta) ” — Lvnschot^, H!ak Soc 
1 804 ] 

1631 — “Scarabaeos autem hos Lusitani 
Caca~la/:cas vocant, quod ova qua© exeludiaut, 
oolorem ©t laevorem Laccae factitiao 
sealing wax) ref ©rant ” — Jac Kb* t* 

cap 4 

1764 — 

“ from their retreats. 

Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad 
0ramgssr^ 3^, H 

o 1775 — “ Most of W shirN, book^, ho , 
were gnawed to dust by the MaMa 6r cock- 
roach, called xa Sunnam — 

Btedmxtib, 1 203 
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OOOKUP, a Ail excellent table- 
iisli, found in tbe mouths of tidal 
rivers in most parts of India In 
Calcutta it IS generally known by the 
Beng name of hegtl or hhiktl (see 
BHIKTY), and it forms the daily 
breakfast dish of half the European 
gentlemen in that city The name 
may be a corruption, we know not of 
what , or it may be given from the 
erect sharp spines of the dorsal fin. 
[The word is a corr of the Malay 
{ihan) hahm, which Klinkert defines 
as a palatable sea-fish, Late& n6b%hs, the 
more common form being s%yaJcajf) ] It 
IS Lates caloa^^fer (Gunther) of the 
group Perctna, family Perc^dae, and 
gi'ows to an immense size, sometimes 
to eight feet in length 

COCO, COCOA, COCOA-NUT, and 
(vLilg) COKBE-NUT, s The tree 
and nut Cocos niic%fera, L , a palm 
found in all tropical countries, and the 
only one common to the Old and New 
Worlds 

The etymology ot this name is very 
obscure Some conjectural origins 
are given in the passages quoted below 
Ritter supposes, from a passage in 
Pigafetta’s Voyage of MageUan, which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
indigenous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
whidi that passage refers, and that it 
was first intreduced into Europe by 

S ian’s crew On the other hand^ 
te Mr 0 W. Goodwin found in 
ancient Egyptian the word kuhu used 
as “the name of the fruit of a palm 
60 cubits high, which fruit contained 
water ” (Chahas, Melanges JSgyptolo- 
giques, ii 239 ) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how this name should have 
survived, to reappear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature,* 
The more common etymology is that 
which is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Orta, Linschoten, &c , as from a 
Spanish word coco applied to a monkey’s 
or other grotesque face, with reference 
to the appearance of the base of the 
shell with its three holes But after 
all may the term not have origin- 


* It may be noted that Theophrastus describes 
under the names of /ciJ/cas and k6l( a palm of 
Ethiopia, which was perhaps the Doom palm of 
Upper Egypt (TtopTi. P li 6,10). Schneider, 
the editor of Theoph , states that Sprengel identi- 
fied this with the coco palm See the quotation 
from Plmy below. 


ated in the old Span coca, ‘a shell’ 
(presumably Lat concha), which we 
nave also in French coque ^ properly an 
egg-shell, but used also for the shell 
of any nut (See a remark under 
COPEAH ) 

The Skt nanMa ^dT%hera, ndrihela‘\ 
has originated the Pers nmgll, which 
Oosmas grecizes into dpyeWlov, [and H. 
ndi'^yal] 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fi Jordanus, ) call the 
fruit the Indian Nut, the name by 
which It was known to the Arabs (ai 
yviLZ-aUHindl) There is no evidence 
of its having been known to classical 
writers, nor are we aware of any Greek 
or Latin mention of it ])efore Oosmas 
But Brugscli, describing from the 
Egyptian wall-x)aintings of e. n o. 
1600, on the temple of Queen Hashoj), 
representing the expeditions by sea 
which she sent to the Incense Land 
of Punt, says “ Men never seen before, 
the inhabitants of this divine land, 
showed themselves on the coast, not 
less astonished than the Egyptians, 
They lived on pile-buildings, In little 
dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which was effected by a ladder, under 
the shade of cocoa-iialins laden with 
fruit, and splendid lucense-trees, on 
whose boughs strange fowls rocked 
themselves, and at whose feet herds 
of cattle peacefully reposed ” (JET. of 
2nd ed i. 353 ; [Mmp&ro, 
Struggle of the Nations, 248].) 


c. A D 70 — In ipsli. quidem Aethiopia 
fncatur haec, taxita est sicoitas, ot fannae 
naodo spissatur in panem. Gigmtur autem 
in frutice ramis oubxtahbus, folio latiore, 
porno rotundo majore quam mah amphtu- 
dine, ooicas vooant.”— P/twy, xiii, § 9. 

A D. 646.— “Another tree is that which 
be^s the Argell, % e. the great 
--Comm, in Cathay, 4co., olxxvi. 

1292. — “The Xndimi JSfiits are as big as 
melons, and in colour green, like gourds, 
^eir leaves and branches are like mose of 
the date-tree,” — John qf Monte Oormno. in 


O. XOiKJ. 


iT IS a certain tree 

called Jy argil, which tree every month in 
Si? beautiful frond like 

^hat of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fruit, as big 
as a man’s head . . , And both fiowem 
and fruit are produced at the same time, 
beginning ’^th the first month, and going 
up gradually to the twelfth. ... The 
fniit is that which we call nuts of /ucZia.”— 
IfHar J^danus, 16 seq. The wonder of the 
coco-palm is so often noticed in this form 
by medieval writers, that doubtless in their 
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minds they referred it to that “tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fiuit, and 
yielded her fruit every month '* {Ajpocal 
xxii 2 ) 

o 1340 — “Le Tiaigll, appel€ autrement 
no^x d'lnde^ auquel on ne pent comparer 
aucun autre fruit, est vert et rempli d huile ” 
— S7h%hd'bhuddln Dimislikl, in Not et JSxts 
xm 175 

c 1350 — Wonderful fiuits there are, 
which we never see in these paits, such as 
the Naigil Now the Nargil is the iTidivLn 
Nut ” — John MarignoUif in Cathay, p 352 

1498 99 — “And we who were nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but provisions and arms , and the pro 
visions consisted of coquos and of four jars 
of certain cakes of palm-sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for ballast — 
JFtoteiro de Vasto da Gama, 94 

1510 — Yarthema gives an excellent ac 
count of the tree , but he uses only the 
Malaval name tenga [Tam temia%, ten, 
‘south’ as it was supposed to have been 
brought from Ceylon ] 

1516 — “These trees have clean smooth 
stems, without any branch, only a tuft 
of leaves at the top, amongst which 
grows a large fruit which they call tenga 
We call these fruits quoquos ” — 
Barbo^ia, 154 (collating Portuguese of Lisbon 
Academy, p 346) 

1619 — “Cocas {cache) are the fruits of 
palm-trees, and as we have bread, wine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country they 
extract all these things from this one tree ’ 
— Pigafetta, Viaggio intorno %l Mondo, in 
Ramimo, i f 356 

1653 — “Our people have given it the 
name of coco, a word applied by women to 
anything with which they try to frighten 
children , and this name has stuck, because 
nobody knew any other, though the proper 
name was, as the Malabars call it, temiga, 
or as the Canarms call it, narle ” — Barro’i, 
Dec III liv in cap 7 

c 1561 — Correa writes coquos — I i 115 

1563 — “ We have given it the name 

of coco, because it looks like the face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal ” — Garcia, 
66& 

“That which ve call coco, and the Mala- 
bars Temga ” — Ibid 676 

1578 — “The Portuguese call it coco (be- 
cause of those thiee holes that it has) ” — 
Acosta, 98 

1598 — “Another that bears the Indian 
nuts called Coecos, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape , 
and on this account they use in Spam to 
show their children a Coecota when they 
would make them afraid ” — English trans 
of Pigafetta7s Congo, in Marleian Coll n 
553 

The parallel passage in De Bry runs 
“Illas quoque quae nuces Indioas ooceas, 
id est tSimias (intus enim simiae oaput re- 
ferunt) dictas palmas appellant.”— i 29 


Purchas has various foims in different 
narratives Coctts (i 37) , Cokers, a form 
which still holds its ground among London 
stall - keepers and costermongers (i 461, 
502) coquer-nuts ( Ten'y, in ii 1466) , coco 
(ii 1008) , coquo {Pilginmage, 567), &c 
[c 1610 — “None, however, is more useful 
than the coco or Indian nut, which they 
(m the Maldives) call roul (Male, iH) — 
Pyrard de La%al, Hak Soc i 113 ] 

e 1690 — Rumphius, who has cocus in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
schoten and many others, but pioceeds — 
“Meo vero judicio verior et certior vocis 
ongo invenienda est, plures emm nationes, 
quibus hic fructus est notus, mtcem appel- 
lant Sic dicitur Arabic^ Gauzos-Indi vel 
Geifzos-Zndi, h e Nux Indica Turcis 

CocL-Indi eadem sigmficatione, unde sine 
dubio ^tiopes, Afncani, eorumque vicim 
Hispam ac Portugalli coquo deflexerunt 
Omnia vero ista nomina, onginem suam 
debent Hebraicae voci Egoz quae nucem 
signifioat ” — Merh Amboin i p 7 

,, “ in India Occid entail 

Kokemoot vocatus ” — Ibid p 47 

One would like to know where Rumphius 
got the term CocLlndi, of which we can find 
no trace 

1810 — 

“ What if he felt no wind^ The air was 
still 

That was the general will 
Of Nature 

Yon rows of nee erect and silent stand, 
The shadow of the Cocoa’s lightest plume 
Is steady on th<sr sand ” 

Cm $e of KeTwjma, iv 4 

1881 — “ Among the popular French slang 
words for ‘head’ we may notice the term 
‘coco,’ given — like our own ‘nut’ — on ac- 
count of the similarity m shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull — 

“ ‘ Mais de ce franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituel, aimable. 

Sans vous alourdir le coco, 

Je m’en fourre h gogo ’ — H Valebe ” 
Sat Review, Sept 10, p 326. 
TheD^6^ JZist (i:’^?5re^ofLor5danLarchey, 
from which this seems taken, explains 
as * vin sup^neur ’ 

OOOO-DE-MEB, or DOUBLE 
COCONUT, s The curious tTWin 
fruit so called, the produce of th-e 
Lodoicea Sechellarwm, a palm growing 
only in the* Seychelles Islands, is cast 
up on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
most frequently on the MaXdiTe 
Islands, but occasionally also ^ on 
Ceylon and S Indisi, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar^ of Sumatra, and 
some others of the Malay Islands. 
Great virtues as medicine and antidote 
were supposed to resaide m these fruits. 
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and extravagant ^Drices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a “ country 
captain,” expecting to make his fortune, 
took' a cargo of these nuts from the 
Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, but the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future 

The old hehef was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm growing 
below the sea, whose fronds, according 
to Malay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in quiet bights on the Sumatran 
coast, especially in the Lampong Bay 
According to one form of the story 
among the Malays, which is told both 
by Pigafetta and by Rumphius, there 
was but one such tree, the fronds of 
w’-hioh rose above an abyss of the 
Southern Ocean, and were the abode 
of the monstrous bird Garuda (or 
Kukh of the Arabs — see ROC) * The 
tiee itself was called Fauseng^, which 
Bumphius seems to interpret as a 
corruption of Euwa-zangi, “Fruit of 
Zang" or E. Africa [Mr Skeat 
writes * ^‘Rumphius is evidently wrong 
. . . The first part of the word is 
or ^PaulQ which is perfectly 
good Malay, and is the name given to 
various species of mango, especially 
the wild one, so that ^Fauseng^^ repre- 
sents (not ^ Buwa^^ hvit) ^ Favh Jangg%^ 
which IS to this day the universal 
Malay name for the tree which grows, 
according to Malay fable, in the central 
whirlpool or Navel of the Seas. Some 
versions add that it grows upon a 
sunken bank (t^%ng runtoh), and is 
guarded by dragons This tree figures 
largely in Malay romances, especially 
those which form the subject of 
Malay shadow-plays (vide ^7^fra, PI 
23, for an illustration of the Pauh 
Janggi and the Crab) Rumphius' 
explanation of the second part of the 
name (ie Jcmgg%) is, no doubt, quite 
correct” — Mala/y Magtc, pp. 6 ) ] 

They were cast iip occasionally on trie 
islands off the S w. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the wild people of the islands 
brought them for sale to the Sumatran 
marts, such as Padang an^J Pnamang 
One of the largest (say about 12 inches 
across) would sell for 160 rix dollars 
But the Malay princes coveted them 

* This mythical story of the unique tree pro- 
this nut curiously shadows the singular 
fact that one island only (Praslm) of that secluded 
group, the Seychelles, bears the Lodoioea as an 
mdigenous and spontaneous product (See Sir L 
JPtlly, in J,RG,S., xxxv, 282 ) 


greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
allegecy give a laden junk for a single 
nut in India the best known source 
of supjily was from the Maldive 
Islands. [In India it is known as 
DarytU 7id7%yal^ or ‘cocoa-nut of the 
sea,’ and this term has been in Bombay 
corrupted into,;a7ia?^ {mhrt) or ‘x^<>ison- 
ous,’ so that the fruit is incorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life The 
hard shell is largely used to make 
Fakirs’ water-howls ] 

The medicinal virtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
peoples of the East, including the 
Chinese, hut are extolled by Piso and 
by Rumphius, with many details 
tfhe latter, learned and laborious 
student of nature as he was, believed 
in the submarine origin of the nut, 
though he discredited its growing on 
a great palm, as no traces of such a 
plant had ever been discovered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut’s virtues 
had extended to Europe, and the 
Emperor Rudolf II m his later days 
offered in vain 4000 Horins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfert Hermanszen, 
a Dutch Admiral, one that, had been 
presented to that commander by the 
King of Bantam, on the Hollander’s 
relieving his capital, attacked by the 
Portuguese, in 1602. 

It will he seen that the Maldive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-kdrM, 
The latter word is ‘ coco-nut,’ hut the 
meaning of tdvou does not appear from 
any Maldive vocabulary [The term is 
properly Tdva^karMy ‘the hard-shelled 
nut,’ (6?my, on Fyrard de Laval^ Hak. 
Soc 1 . 231) ] Rumphius states that 
a book in 4to (totum opusculvm) was 
published on this nut, at Amsterdam 
in 1634, by Augerius Clutius, M.D. 

t in more recent times the nut has 
►ecome famous as the subject of curious 
peculations regarding it by the late 
Gem Gordon.] 

1622 — “ They also related to us that be- 
yond Java Major . . , there is an enormous 
tree named OompangangM, in which dwell 
oertam birds named Oaruda, so lax^e that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
flyings a buffalo and even an elephant, to 
the piaoe of the tree . . . The fruit of this 
tree is called jBnapwnganghif and is larger 
than a water-melon ... it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
m the sea came from that place.” — 

Hak. Soo. p. 166. 

1668. — “ ... it appears . « . that in sowe 
places beneath the salt-water there grows 
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another kind of these trees, which gives a 
fz uit bigger than the coco-nut , and ex:peri- 
eiice shows that the inner husk of this is 
much more efficacious against poison than 
the Bezoar stone — Ba) } os. III iii 7 

1563 — “The common story is that those 
islands were formerly part of the continent, 
but being low they were submerged, whilst 
these palm-trees continued n 2 situ, and 
glowing very old the^ produced such great 
and very hard coco - nuts, buried in the 
earth which is now covei ed by the sea 
When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to yon. in Poitugal, and 
anj- thing that I can disco\ei here, if God 
grant me life , for I hope to loam all about 
the matter when, please God, I mike my 
journey to Malabar And you must know 
that these cocos come joined two in one, 
just like the hind quarters of an animal ” — 
Garcia, f 70-71 

1572 — 

Nas ilhas de Mildiva nxsce a planta 
No prof undo das aguas soberana, 

Cujo porno contra o \eneno uigente 
He tido por antidote excellent© ” 

Cctmdes, x 136 

c 1610 — “II est ainsi dVne certame noiv 
quo la mer lette quelques fois bord, qui 
est grosse comme la teste d\n homme qu on 
pourroit comparer tt^deux gros melons loints 
ensemble Ils la noment TauarcanS, et ils 
tiennent que cela vient de quelques arbres 
ui sont sous la mer quand quelqu’vn 

euient riche tout h. coup et en peu de 
temps, on dit communement quil a trouu^ 
du Tauaicar^S ou de Tambre — Pyyard de 
Laval, 1 163 , [Hak Soc i 230] 

2 1660 — In Piso’s Mantiim A'i oma^ica, &c , 
there is a long disseitation, extending to 23 
pp , Be Tamil ate sea Nuce Meda.d Maldi- 
1 < Jisium 

1678 — “P S Pray remember y® Coqtier 
nutt Shells (doubtless Ooco-de-Metj and long 
nulls G) formerly desired for y® Pnnee ” — 
Letter from Dacca, quoted under CHOP 
c 1680 — “ Hic itaque Calappus marmus * 
non est fructus terrestns qui casu in mare 
procidit uti Gar cias ao Orta persuadere 

voluit, sod fructus est in ipso orescens man, 
cujus arbor, quantum scio, hominum oculis 
ignota et occulta est ” — RuTnphzics, Lib xii 
•cap 8 

1763 — “By Durbar charges paid for the 
following presents to the Nawab, as per 
Order of Consultation, the lith October, 
1762 

1 Sea cocoa nut Rs 800 0 0 * 

In Long, 308 

1777 — “Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or as they are called the Zee Calappers, 
Are said to be annually brought hither (to 
Colombo) by certain messengers, and pre 
rented, among other things, to the Governor 


* Kal&p&, or KZdp5>, is the Javanese word for 
-coco nnt palm, and is that commonly used by the 
Dutch 


The kernel of the fruit is looked upon 

here as a very ef&caeious antidote or a sove- 
reign 1 emedy against the Flux, the Epilepsy 
and Apoplexy The inhabitants of the Mal- 
dives call it Tacarcare * — Travels oj 

iJkar les Peter Tlivnherg, MB (E T ) iv 209 

Q833 — “ The most extraordinary and 
valuable production of these islands (Sey- 
chelles) is the Coco Do Max, oi Maldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its singular char- 
acter, deserves particular mention ” — 

Owen, Mar r atzie, ii 166 ] 

1882 — ‘ Two minor products obtained by 

the islanders from the 'ssea require notice 
These are ambergris (M gorna, mdvaharu) 
xud the so-called ‘ sea-cocoanut ^ (M tdva 
Ldtlu) rated at so high a value in the 

estimation of the Maldive Sultans as to he 
letamed as part of their royalties ’’ — PC O 
P Bell (Ceylon C S ), Rfjport on the Moldzve 
Island^ p 87 

1883 — “ sailed straight into the 

coco-de-mer vallej-, my great object Fancy 
a valley as big as old Hastings, quite full 
of the great yellow stars ' It was almost 
too good to believe Dr Hoad had a 

nut cut down for me The outside husk is 
shaped like a mango It is the inner 

nut which IS double I ate some of the 
jelly from inside, there must ha-ve been 
enough to fill a soup tureen — of the purest 
white, and not bad ” — [Miss Morth) in Pall 
Mall Gazette, Jan 21, 1884 

CODAVASCAM, np A region 
this puzzling name appeals in 
tlie Map OI Blaen (c 1650), and as 
Bglz 'Dcun Codavctscan in tlie Map of 
Bengal m Yalentijn (vol v), to the 
E of Ohittagong Wilford has some 
Wiltordxan nonsen&e about it, connect- 
ing it with the ToKotrdupa R of Ptolemy, 
and with a Touascan which he says is 
mentioned by the “ Portuguese writers ” 
(in such case a criininal mode of ex- 
piession) The name was really that 
of a Mahomniedan chief, “hum Prm- 
cipe Mouro, grande Senhor,” and 
“Vassalo del Rey de Bengdla” It 
was probably “ Khodabakhah Khan ” 
His territory must have been south 
of Chittagong, for one of his towns 
was Ghacurzdy still known as Ghahfma 
on the Chitt^ong and Arakan Rgai^ 
m lat 21'’ 45' (See Barros, IT. u 
and IV ix 1 , and Govrto, IV iv 
also Oorrea, in. 264-266, and ^ 

below . — 

1533 — “But m th© city there 
Rumi whose foist had been seozed^by 
Bemaldes , being a soldier {l<marym) 

King's, and seeing the pre^e^ lesfiBeired py 
theVortugnese) he said Ife loroi fiijeee ai!e 
Crafty rolwrs , they get §. oo-iiptry wRn 
their war^, and preten/i to and sm, 
flud Drake' gRfes, they go 
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spying out the land and the people, and 
then come with an armed force to seize 
them, slaying and burning . . till they 
become masters of the land. . And this 
Captain-Ma 3 or is the same that was made 
prisoner and ill-used by Codavascao in 
Ohatigao, and he is come to take vengeance 
for the ill that was done him.” — Co'irea^ 
in 479. 

COFFEE, s Arab kahwa^ a word 
which, appears to have been originally 
a term for wine* [So in the Arab 
Nights, 11 158, where Burton gives the 
derivation as aklid^ fastidiie fecit, 
causing disinclination for food. In 
old days the scrupulous called coffee 
l%hwah to distinraish it from kaJmah^ 
wine ] It IS probable, therefore, that 
a somewhat similar word was twisted 
into this form by the usual propensity 
to strive after meaning Indeed, the 
derivation of the name has been 
plausibly traced to Kaffa^ one of those 
districts of the S Abyssinian highlands 
(Enarea and Kaffa) which ajipear to 
have been the original habitat of the 
Coffee plant (Goffea araHca, L ) ; and 
if this is correct, then Coffee is nearer 
the original than Kahvocu On the other 
hand, Kahwci^ or some form thereof, 
IS m the earliest mentions appropriated 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Bunn is that given to the plant, 
and B€m is the existing name of the 
plant in Shoa This name is also that 
^plied in Yemen to the coffee-berry 
There is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden by a certain 
Sheikh ShihabuddXn Dhabhani, who 
had made acquaintance with it on the 
African coast, and who died in the 
year H 875, ^ e A n 1470, so that the 
introduction may be put about the 
middle of the 15th century, a time 
consistent with the other negative and 
positive data t From Yemen it spread 
to Mecca (where there arose after some 
years, in 1511, a crusade against its 
use as unlawful), to Cairo, to JJamascus 
land Aleppo, and to Constantinople, 
where the first coffee-house was 
established in 1654 [It is said to 
have been introduced into S India 

* It IS curious that Oucange has a Ii Latin 
word cakua^ ‘ vmum album ot debile/ 

t See the extract in Be Sacy's ChTestoimtMR 
Arade cited below Playfair, in his history of 
Yemen, says coftee was first introduced from 
Abyssinia by Jamaiuddln Ibn Abdalla, KadT of 
Aden, in the middle of the Ifith century the 
person difiers, but the time coincides 


some two ceiituiies ago by a Mahom- 
medan pilgrim, named Baba Btidan, 
who brou^t a few seeds with him 
from Mecca* see Grigg, Nilaqzn Man 
483 , Mysore^ i 162] The first 

European mention of coffee seems to^ 
be by Bauwolff, who knew it m 
Aleppo 111 1573 [See 1 ser AT. <5 Q I. 
25 It is singular that in the 

Ohs&i vaUonh of Fieri e Belon, who was 
in Egypt, 1546-49, full of intelligence 
and curious mattei UvS they are, there 
IS no indication of a knowledge of 
coffee 

1568. — Extraxt du Livro intitule **Les 
Preuves lo plus foites en favour de la 
logitimit^ do I’usago du Cafd (Kahwa) , par 
le Scheikh Abd-Alkadoi Ansari 
Hanbah, tils do Moh«immod *’ — In T)e 
Ohi est. A'i 2n.d ed i. 112. 

1573 — “Among tbo rest thoy have a very 
good Brink, by them called Chaube, that is 
almost black as Ink, and very good in Illness, 
chiefly that of the Stomach . of tins thoy 
dnnk in the Moining eaily in open places 
before everybody, without jiriy fear or 
regard, out of Cfhma cups, as hot as they 
can , they put it often to thoxr Lips, but 
dnnk but little at a Time, and lot it go 
round as thoy sit In the same water they 
take a Fruit called Ihon which in its- 
Bigness, Shape, and Colour, is almost like 
unto a Bay-berry, with two thin Shells . 
they agree in the Virtue, Figure, Looks, and 
Name with the litaicho of Avioen,^ and 
Banchih of itd A hnans, exactly ; there- 

fore I take them to bo tho »ain©.”-~jRa«- 
wofff^ 92. 

c. 1680. — “Arborem vidi in viridano 
Halydei Turcae, onjus tu iconem nuno* 
speotabis, ex (pia soxnina ilia ibx vulgatis- 
sima^ Bon vel Btm appollata, produountur ; 
ex his turn Aogyptii turn Arabos parant 
decootum vulgatissimum, (piod vini loco ipsi 
potant, venditurque m pubhcis fonopolus, 
non seens quod apnd nos vinum * ijihque 
ipaum vocant Caova. . . , Avicenna do W 
semmibus memunt.”* — AlpinUB. 
11 36. / / » 

1598, — Tn a not© on tho use of tea in 
Japan, Dr. Paludanus says: “ ^Phe Turk os- 
hoide almost the same niafter of dnnking 
of their Okaona (read Chaoua), which thoy 
make of a oertaine fruit, which ih like untch 
toe Bahelim'ii and by the Egyptians called 
Bon or Ban/ they take of this fruit© one 
pound and a half©, and roast them a little* 
mtheftre, and then sieth them m twentie- 
poundes of water, till tho half be consumed 
away , this drink© they take even© morning 
fa^iM in their ohambors, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie hote, as we do© her© drink©* 
composita in the morning ; and they say 
that it strengtoeneth them and maketoi 
them warm, breaketh wind, and openeth any 

* There seems no foundation for thia 
t ^ e Baoea hauri; laurel berry. 
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stopping — In Lxnschoteii^ 46 , [Hak. Soc 
1. 157] 

c. 1610 — “La boisson la plus commune 
c*est de l"eau, ou bien du vin de Cocos tir6 
le mesme lour On en fait de deux autres 
sortes plus delicates , Tvne est chaude, cono- 
posde de Teau et do ini^l de Cocos, avec 
quantity de poivre (dont ils vsent beaucoup 
en toutes lours viandes, et ils le nomment 
Pasme) et d’vne autre graine appell^ 
Calioa . ** — Ptpa'td de Lacal. i 128, 
[Hak Soo 1 . 172j 

[1611 — “Buy some coho pots and send 
me” — Dawo&s, Lette^is, i. 122; “coffao 
pots ” — Ibid 1 . 124 ] 

1615 — “They have in steed of it (wine) a 
oertaine dnnke called Caahiete as black as 
Inke, which they make with the barke of a 
tree (>) and dnnke as hot as they can endure 
it ” — Monfm tf 28 

,, “ passano tutto il resto della 

notte con mille feste e bagordi , e particolar- 
mente in certi luoghi pubblici bevendo 
di quando in quando a sorsi (per chb b calda 
che cuoce) piu d’uno scodellino di certa loro 
acq^ nera, che chiamano cahue , la quale, 
nelle conversazioni serve a loro, appunto 
come a noi il giuoco dello sbaraglino^* (z e 
backgammon) — P dellcb Valle (from 
Constant ), i 51 See also pp. 74-76 

[ ,, “ Cohn, blake liquor taken as hotte 

as may be endured ” — Sit T Roe, Hak Soo 

1 32] 

1616 — “Many of the people there (m 
India), who are strict in their Religion, 
dnnk no Wine at all , but they use a Liquor 
more wholesome than pleasant, they call 
Coffee; made by a black Seed boyld in 
water, which turnes it almost into the same 
colour, but doth very little alter the taste 
of the water (’)- notwithstanding it is very 
good to help Digestion, to (quicken the 
Spirits, and to cleanse the Blood ” — Terry, 
ed of 1665, p 366 

1623 — “Turcae habent etiam in usu 
herbae genus quam vocant Caphe . quam 
dicunt h^aud parvum praestans ilhs vigorem, 
et in animas et in ingenio , quae tamen 
largius sumpta mentem movet et turbat . ” 

— F Bacon, Mxst Vxtae et MorUs, 25 

o 1628 — “They dnnk (in Persia) - . 
above all the rest, Coho or Copha • by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cahua * a dnnk 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, black, 
thick, and bitter destrain*d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay bemes , wholsome they say, 
if hot, for it expels melancholy - but not 
so much r^arded for those good properties, 
as from a Romance that it was invented and 
brew’d by Gabriel to restore the de- 
cayed radical Moysture of kind hearted 
Mahemet . . ” — Szr T. Merbert, Travels, ed 
1638, p 241. 

[1631 — “Caveah” See quotation under 

TEA] 

c 1637 — “There came in my time to the 
Coll (Balliol) one Nathamel Conopios out 
of Greece, irom Cynl the Fatnarch of 
Constantinople. , . He was the first I 


ever saw dnnk coffee, which custom came 
not into England till 30 years after.” — 
Efvelyn^e Dm? y, [May 10] 

1673— “Every one pays him their con- 
gratulations, and after a dish of Coho or 
Tea, mounting, accompany him to the 
Palace ” — Fyer, 225 

„ “ Oependant on I’apporta le cav^, 

I le parfum, et le sorbet ” — Journal d*Antcnne 
Galland, ii 124. 

[1677 — “Cave” See quotation under 

TEA ] 

1690 — “For Tea and Coffee which are 
judg’d the privileg’d Liquors of all the 
Mahometans, as well Tur^s, as those of 
Persxa, India, and other parts of Arabia, 
are condemn’d hy them (the Arabs of 
Muscatt) as unlawful Refreshments, and 
abominated as Bug-bear Liquors, as well as. 
Wine ” — Ovxngton, 427 

1726, — “A certain gentleman, M Pas- 
chius, maintains in his Latin work pubhshed 
at Leipzig in 1700, that the parched corn 
(1 Sam XXV 18) which Abigail presented 
with other things to David, to appease his 
wrath, was nought else but Cofi-beans ” — 
Valentx^n, v 192 

COIMBATORE, up. Kame of a 
District and town m the Madras Presi- 
dency Koyammuticru , [Kdm, the 
local goddess so called, muttu, ‘ pearl,^ 
Ur, ‘ village ’] 

COIR, s. The fibre of the coco-nut 
husk, from which rope is made. But 
properly the word, which is Tam. 
%ayvru, Malayal hdyar, from v. Tcdydru. 
‘to be twisted,’ means ‘cord’ itself 
(see the accurate Al-BvrUm below). 
The former use among Europeans is. 
very early And both the fibre and 
the rope made from it appear to have 
been exported to Eur^e in the middle 
of the 16th century The word appears, 
in early Arabic writers in the forms. 
kcinhar and Jtanbdr, arising probably 
from some misreading of the diacritical 
points (for kdvyar, and ha^yd/r). The 
Portuguese adopted the word m the 
form cavro The form co^r seems to* 
have been introduced by the Enrfdsh 
in the 18th century [The 
gives co%re in 1697 , covr in 1779-] It* 
was less likely to be used by the 
guese because coxro in their language ^ 
‘leather.’ And Barros (where 
below) says allusively of the i©pe: 

pareoe feito de cower (leather) ^oditea- 
do e estendendo a voni^© ^ Intr,”" 
contracting and stretching the 

movement of the sea 

c. 1030-—-“ Ti|© otfeOT issMsm are called 
j}Tim Ipmbar sigmfy- 
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ing the cord plaited from the fibre of the 
coco-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together ” — AUBvrWti^ m J As , Ser iv. 
tom Till 266 

o 1346 — ‘‘They export . cowries and 
ikauihar , the latter is the name which they 
give to the fibrous husk of the coco-nut 
They make of it twme to stitch together the 
planks of their ships, and the cordage is also 
exported to China, India, and Yemen This 
Icanhat is better than hemp ” — Ibn BcUuUt, 
IT 121. 

1510 — “ The Gk>vernor (Alboquerque) 
in Cananor devoted much care to the pre- 
paration of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for what they had was all rotten from 
the rains in G-oa Biver , ordering that all 
should be made of coir {tairo), of which there 
was great abundance in Cananor , because a 
Moor called Mamalle, a chief trader there, 
held the whole trade of the Maldive islands 
by a contract with the kings of the isles 
so that this Moor came to be called the Xiord 
of the Maldives, and that all the coir that was 
used throughout India had to be bought from 
the hands of this Moor The Governor, 

learmng this, sent for the said Moor, and 
ordered him to abandon this island trade 
and to recall his factors The Moor, 

not to lose such a profitable business, . 
finally arranged with the Governor that the 
Isles should not be taken from him, and 
that he in return would furnish for the king 
1000 haJiars {haris) of coarse coir, and 1000 
more of fine coir, each hahar weighing 4^ 
’(/uinialsj and this erery year, and laid down 
at his own charges in Cananor and Coohvm, 
gratis and free of all charge to the King (not 
being able to endure that the Portuguese 
should^frequent the Isles at their pleasure) ” 
— Correct, ii 129-30 

1616 — “These islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro ’’ — 
Barbosa, 164 

e 1630 — “They made ropes of coir, which 
IS a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coco-nuts have 
outside ” — Correct, by Staiiley, 133 

1553 — “They make much use of this 
oairo in place of nails , for as it has this 
quality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling in the sea-water, they stitch with, 
it the planking of a ship’s sides, and reckon, 
them then very secure.” — Be Barros, Deo, III. 
liv in cap 7 

1663 — “The first nnd is very tough, and 
from it IS made cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from which is made 
the cord for the ngging of all kinds of 
vessels ” — Oarcva, f o7v, 

1682 — “The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with Cayro ” — Castafieda {by N. L.), f. 146. 

c 1610 — “This revenue consists m . • . 
Cairo, which is the cord made of the coco- 
tree.’" — P^^ard de Laval, i. 172, [Hak. 
iSoo 1 256] 

1673. — “They (the Surat people) have not 
•only the Cair-yarn made of the Coooe for 


cordage, but good Flax and Hemt) ” — Fruu\ 

121 . 

e 1690 — “ Externus nucis cortex putamen 
ambiens, quum exsiccatus, et stupae similis 
, dicitur . . Malabaiice Cairo, quod 
nomen ubique usurpatur ubi lingua Portu- 
galhca est in usu . . ” — Bmnphius, \ 7. 

1727 — “Of the Rind of the Nut they 
make Cayar, which are the fchbres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Shipping ” — 
A ILamilton, i 29b , [ed 1744, i. 298] 

[1773 — “ . these they call Kiar Yarns 
— Ires, 467.] 

COJA, a P. hho^ah for khwcPjah, 
a respectful title applied to various 
classes as iii India eHpeeially to 
eiuiuclis , in Persia to wealthy nier- 
chaiits ; in Turkistau to ]>ersoiis of 
sacred families 

c 1343 — “The chief mosque (at Kaulam) 
is admirable , it was built by the mer- 
chant Khojah Muhaddhab ” — Ilm Baiuta. 

IV aoo 

[1690 — “Hoggia.” Soo quotation under 

TALISMAN. 

[1616 — “The Governor of Siiratt is dis- 
placed, and Hoyja Hassan in his room.” — 
Fostei', Letters, iv 16 

[1708 — “This grave is made for Hodges 
Shaughsware, the chiofest Hurvant to the 
King of Persia for twenty ;joar^ . ” — 
Inscription on the tomb of i^luiwmoare, 

a Persin t?i BotofpFs Ofun t ft tfard , B t shops’ 
gate,” Nmr View of Lomioti, p l 69 ] 

1786 —“I also beg to acMpiamt you I sent 
for Retafit Ah Khan, tho Cojah who has 
the charge of (the women of Oudh Zonanah) 
who informs mo it is well grounded that 
they have sold everything they had, even 
the clothes from their backs, and now have 
no means to subsist ” — Oapt. Jaques m 
Articles ofC/uirge, &o,, Butke, vh. 27. 

1888 — “About a centurj' back Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler of Kashghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his sanctity, 
having been driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badakhshan.” — 
Wood*s Qxus, ed. 187^ P* ^61. 

OOLAO, s Chin, hoh’-lao ‘Council 
Chamber Elders' (Bp, Moule). A title 
for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
frequently occurs in the Jesuit writers 
of the 17tli century 

OOLEROON, n.p. The chief mouth, 
or delta-branch, of the Kfiveri River 
(see CATTVERY). It is a Fortumiese 
corruption of the proper name 
damf vtilg Kolladam, This name, 
from Tam kdl, ‘to receive,' &nd*idam^* 
‘place,' perhaps answers to the fact of 
this channel having been originally an 
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<^bcape formed at the construction of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works iii 
the 11th centuiy In full flood the 
Oolerooii is now, in places, nearly a 
mile ^ide, whilst the oiiginal stream 
of the Kaveri disappears before reach- 
ing the sea Besides the etymology 
and the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is (quantum valeat) an indication 
of its modern origin As the sudden 
use of floods in the rivers of the 
Coromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a cuiious popular 
tendency to connect the names or the 
livers with this fact Thus Kdlhdain, 
with the meaning that has been ex- 
plained, has been commonly made into 
Kolhdam, ‘ Killing-place ’ [So the 
Madras Gloss which connects the name 
with a tradition of the drowning of 
workmen when the Srirangam temple 
was built, l)ut elsewhere (ii 213) it is 
•derived from Tam JcoUdyi, ‘a breach 
an a bank’] Thus also the two risers 
Rennar are popularly connected with 
‘corpse^ Fra Paolino gives the 
name as properly Ooldrrn^ and as mean- 
ing * the River of Wild Boars ’ But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
supposed Boars 

1563 — De Barros writes Coloran, and 
speaks of it as a place {/iig<n ) on the coast, 
not as a river — Dec I liv i\ cap 1 

1672 — “Prom Trangela? one passes by 
T'i'xruilviouas to Colderon , here a Sandbank 
stretches into the sea v hich is very 
•dangerous’ — Baldams, 150 (He does not 
spe^ of it as a Rwet either ) 

c 1713 — “Les deux Princes se 

Iigu^rent centre Tennemi commun, k fin de 
le contraindre par la force des armes k 
rompre une digue si pr^mdioiable k lenrs 
Etats Ils faisoient d^ja de grands pre- 
paratifs, loraque le fleuve Coloran vengea 
par lui-m^me (oomme on s’expnmoit ici) 
raffront que le Roi faisoit a ses eaux en les 
retenant captives ” — Letires Edtjlaiites, ed 
1781, XI 180 

1753 — en doublant le Cap Calla- 
medu, jusqu’a la branche du fleuve Caven 
qm porte le nom de Colh-ram, ©t dont Pern 
bouehure est la plus septentnonale de celles 
du Caven ” — D'Anmlte, 116 

e 1760 — “ the same river being 

wntten Collarum by M la Croze, ana 
ColtodJiam by Mr Ziegenbalg ” — Gross f i 
281 

1761 — “Clive dislodged a strong body 
of the Nabob’s troops, who had taken post 
at Sameavarem, a fort and temple situated 
•on the nver Kalderon .” — OcmpleU M of the 
War InduL, j^om 1749 to 1761 (Tract), 

p 12 


1780 — “About 3 leagues north from the 
nver Triminious Tirumullavasel], is that 
of Coloran Mr Michelsou calls this ri\er 
Ranecotta ” — iJunn, JV Dvtectory^ 138 

The same book has “Coloran or Colde- 
roon ” 

1786 — “Sundah Saheb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantry into a temple, 
fortifled according to the Indian method, 
upon the river Kaldaxon, Mr Clive knew 
there was no danger in investing it ” — 
Ga? 7 etc cioh's Lifeqj-Qli le, i 20 

COLIiEOTOR, s The chief adminis- 
trative ofiicidl of an Indian ZiUah or 
Distiict The special duty of the 
oflic^e IS, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Revenue , hut in India 
generally, with the exception of 
Bengal Proper, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial poweis, 
has been a small pro-consul, or kind 
of prdfet This is, how^e\ er, much 
modifled of late yeais by the greater 
definition of powers, and subdivision 
of duties everywhere The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
tahsilddr It was introduced, with the 
oflice, under Warren Hastings, but 
the Collector’s duties were not formally 
settled till 1793, when these appoint- 
ments were reserved to membeis of 
the covenanted Ci\t. 1 Service 

1772 — “The Comp-iuy having determined 
to stand forth as dewan^ the Supervisors 
should now be designated Collectors ” — 
Reg of 14th May, 1772 

1773 — “Do not laugh at the formality 
with which we have made a law to change 
their name from 'supervisors to collectors 
You know full well how much the world’s 
opinion IS governed by names ” — IF Jffasimgs 
to Jos^a^ Diuprey in Gl&ig^ i 267 

1785 — “The numerous Collectors with 
their assistants had hitherto enjoyed very 
moderate allowances from their employers 
— Letter m ColehrooLe^s Life, p 16 

1838 —“As soon as three or four of them 
get together they speak about nothing but 
^employment ’ and ‘ promotion ’ and 

if left to themselves, they sit and conjugate 
the verb * to collect ‘ I am a Collector — 
He was a Collector — We shall be Collectors — 
You ought to be a Collector — They would 
have been Collectors ’ ” — Letters from Madra$^ 
146 

1848 —“Yet she could not bring berseflf 
to suppose that the httle grateful 
governess would dare to look up to Etoesn a 
magnificent person^© as the Ck^e^otor of 
Boggleywallah ” 
ch IV 

1871 — “There is no donht a decay of 
diseretionary admihigtrafapri: throughout 
India . it may be take^a granted 
thatin earlier CSc^ecbors and Oommis- 
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sioners changed their rules far oftener than 
does the Legislature at present ” — Mmne^ 
y%ll€uge OomTnzmztieSj 214. 

1876 — “ These ‘ distinguished visitors * 
are becoming a fiightful nuisance , they 
think that Collectors and Judges have 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian officials have so little work, and 
suffer so much from e7i7iuzy that even ordi- 
nary thanks for hospitality are unnecessary ; 
they take it all as their right.” — Ext of a 
Letter j-rom Indzvb. 

COLLEGE-PHEASANT, s An 

absurd enough, corruption of Icdhj , the 
name m the Himsilaya about Simla 
and Mussooree for the birds of the 
genus Gallophasfis of Hodgson, inter- 
mediate between the pheasants and 
the Jungle-fowls “ The group is com- 
osed of at least three species, two 
eing found in the Himalayas, and one 
in Assam, Chittagong and Arakan” 
(Jerdon) 

J ]1880 — ** These, with kalege pheasants, 
brded me some very fair sport ” — Balli 
Jungle 538 

[1882 — “Jungle-fowl were plentiful, as 
well as the black khalege pheasant ” — 
S<m\dermn<i Thi/ttee% Years among Wild Beasts. 
147] 

COLLERY, GALLERY, &c s 

Properly Bengali hhdldr^ ‘a salt-i)an, 
or pace for making salt ’ 

[1767 — “ rents of the Collanes, the 
fifteen Dees, and of Calcutta town, are none 
of them included in the estimation I have 
laid before you” — Vereht. View of Bengal, 
App 223 ] 

1768 — “ . the Collector-general he 
desired to obtain as exact an account as ho 
possibly can, of the number of collenes in 
the Calcutta purgunnehs ” — In Carraictoh's 
h ofChve, IV 112. 

COLLERY, np The name given 
to a non- Aryan race inhabiting part 
of the country east of Madura. Tam 
hallar^ ‘thieves’ They are called in 
Nelson’s Madura^ [Pt ii 44 seaq"] 
Kalians j Kalian being the singular, 
Kallar plural 

1763 — “ The Polygar Tottdiman . , like- 
wise sent 3000 Collenes ; these are a people 
who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tnchmopoly and Cape 
Comonn , their name in their own language 
signifies Thieves, and justly describes their 
general character ” — OiTne, i 208 

c 1785 — “Collenes, inhabitants of the 
woods under the Government of the Tondi- 
man ” — Carraex^oli, LifeqfClire, iv. 661. 

1790 — “The country of the Colleries 
- . . extends from the sea coast to the con- 


fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles 
by fifty-five ” — Cal Monthly Begwt&i or 
India Bejgoshtoinf^ i. 7. 

OOLLERY-HORN, s Tins is a 
long brass horn of hideous sound, which 
3 S often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to be called^ 
absurdly enough, Cholera-hom f 
[1832 — “ Tooriee or Tooritooree, commonly 
designated by Europeans colleiy hom, con- 
sists of three pieces fixed into one another, 
of a semi-circular shape.” — Iletllots, Qanoonr- 
eJsUvM, ed. 1863, p liv App.] 

1879 — “ .an early start being neces- 
sary, a happy thought struck the Chief 
Commissioner, to have the Amildar's Cho- 
lera-hom men out at that hour to sound 
the reveille, making the round of the 
camp ” — M(mra^ Maxi, Oct. 7 

COLLERY-STICK, s. This is a 
kind of throwing-stick or boomerang 
used by the Collenes 

1801 — “It was he first taught me to throw 
the spear, and hurl the CoUery-stick, a 
weapon scarcely known elsewhere, but m 
a skilful hand capable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance within 100^ 
yards ” — WeUlis Benmixscemes, i 130 
Nelson calls these weapons “ Vallari 
Thadis or boomerangs.” — Madma, Pt. n. 
44 [The proper form seems to bo Tam. 
valax iddi, ‘ curved stick * ; more usually 
Tam. Icallardmdi, tddi, ‘stick See also- 
Sir Walter Elliot in EtlmoU Boc,, N. S , x, 
112, seq, 

COLOMBO, n.p. Properly Kolumhu^ 
the modern, capital of C.Vylon/ but a 
lace ot considerable anti<iuity. The 
envation is very uncertain ; some 
suppose it to be connected with the 
adjoining river iTaZam-gangi. The 
name uolumhum^ used in several 
medieval narratives, belongs not to- 
this place but to Kaulam (see QtnLON). 

0 . 1346 — “We started for the city of 
Kalanbli, one of the finest and largest 
cities of the island of Sorendlb. It is the 
residence of the Wasir Lord of the Sea 
{KUHm-ahBahr), JaiastI, who has with him 
about 600 Habshis ” — Ihn Batnfa, iv. 186. 

1617 — “The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week ^ and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be insensible to death, which they greatly 
desired rather than be slaves to the Moors, 
. . . There Were not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for battle. And one brave man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which he^ 
set in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Flag, 
under which they should march deliberately 
against Coliimbo, where the Moor was wim 
his forces "—Correa, ii. 621, 
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1553 — ‘'The King, Don Manuel, because 
. he knew that the King of Co- 
lumbo, who was the true Lord of the Cin- 
namon, desired to possess our peace and 
friendship, wrote to the said Afifonso 
■d'Alboquerque, who was in the island in 
person, that if he deemed it well, he should 
establish a fortress in the harbour of Co- 
lumbo, so as to make sure the offers of the 
King ” — Ban oSy Dec III liv ii cap 2 

OOLUMBO ROOT, OALUMBA 
ROOT, IS stated b;^ Milburu (1813) 
to be a staple export from Mozambique, 
being in great esteem as a remedy for 
•dysentei y , &c It is J ateorh'im palniatay 
Miers , and tlie name Kaliimh is of E 
African origin ^anbury and Fhickigery 
23) [The JSr JS D takes it from Co- 
lombo, ‘under a false impression that 
it was supplied from thence,’] The 
following quotation is in error as to 
the name . 

c 1779 — ‘Radix Colombo derives 
its name from the town of Columbo, from 
whence it is sent with the ships to Europe (*) , 
but it IS well known that this root is neither 
found near Columba, nor upon the whole 
island of Ceylon . ** — Thunherg^ Ttacd&y 
IV 185 

1782 — “Any person having a quantity 
of fresh sound Columbia Boot to dispose ot, 
will please direct a line . . *’ — Intdia Gazette, 
Aug 24 

[1809 — “An Account of the Male Plant, 
which funnshes the Medicine generally 
oalled Columbo or Colomba Root ^ — AsiM 
Res X 385 segg ] 

1860 — “Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
found in abundance * . (near Tette) - . 
and calumba-root is plentiful . The 
India-rubber is made into balls for a game 
resembling ‘fives,' and calumba-root is said 
to be used as a mordant for certain colours, 
but not as a itself ” — L%ving$to'nej Ex~ 

^ed%t%on to the Zambesi, &o , p. 32 

COMAR, n p This name (At 
<il-Kumar\ which appears often m 
the old Arab geographers, has been 
the subject of much confusion among 
modern commentators, and probably 
also among the Arabs themselves ; 
some of the former (eg, the late M, 
jdeinaud) confounding it with C 
Comorin, others with Ktorup (or 
Assam) The various indications, eg 
that it was on the continent, and 
facing the direction of Arabia, ^ e the 
west , that it produced most valuable 
aloes-wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three days’ voyage, west of Sanf or 
Champa (q.-v.), and from ten to twenty 
days’ sail from Zabaj (or Java), to- 
gether with the name, identify it wi& 


Camboja, or JSJh'nveT^ as the native 
name is (see Betnaud, Bel des A^abes, 
1 97, 11 48, 49 , Ghfldemeist&t y 156 seqq , 
Ibn Batnta, iv, 240 , Ahulfeda, Cathay 
and the Way Th%the')y 519, 569) Even 
tlie sagacious De Orta is misled by 
the Arabs, and confounds alcomar^ 
with a product of Cape Comorin (see 
OolloqmoSy f 120 ^ ) 

COMATY, s Telug. and Ganar. 
IzrmuiHy ‘a trader,’ [said to be derived 
from Skt goy ‘ eye,’ mushHy ‘ fist,’ from 
their vigilant habits] This is a term 
used chiefly in the north of the Madras 
Presidency, and coi responding to 
Ohetty, [winch the males assume as an 
afhx] 

1627 — “ The next Tribe is there termed 
Committy, and these are generally the 
Merchants of the Place who by themselves 
or their servants, travell into the Countrey, 
gatherij:ig up Calheoes from the weavers, 
and other commodities, which they sell agame 
111 greater parcels " — Pia clias. Pilgrimage, 
997 

[1679 — “ There came to us the Factory 
this day a Dworfe an Indian of the Couiitte 
Cast, he was he said 30 years old . . we 
measured him by the rule 46 inches high, 
all his limbs and his body straight and equal! 
proportioned, of comely face, his ^eeoh 
small equalling his stature. ” — J^ieyn- 

sham Master, in Kisttia Man 142 

[1869 — ‘ ‘ Komatis. " See quotation under 
CHXXCKLER ] 

OOMBAOONUM, n p., written 
KumbaJconam, Formerly the seat of 
the Chola dynasty Col. Braiifill gives, 
as the usual derivation, Skt Kum- 
hhakona, ‘ brim of a water-pot ’ , [the 
Madras Gloss, Skt JcwTribha, hona, ‘ lane ’] 
and this form is given in W%lham^s 
Skt Diet as ‘name of a town’ The 
fact that an idol m the Saiva temple 
at Comhaconam is called Ktmibhei- 
varam (‘Lord of the water-pot’) may 
possibly be a justification of thi 
etymology But see general remarks 
on S Indian names m the Introduction. 

COMBOY A sort of skirt or kilfe 
of white calico, worn by 
of both sexes, much in the same 
as the Malay Sarong. The derivaMbn 
which Sir E Tenimnt (Geifidny L 01 % 
u. 107 ) gives of the word le^^uite 
inadmissible He finds tJWj a C^un^ 
author describes tte pe€f>}e.of Ceylon 
as wearing a cdMh made hxhpei, ^ e 
of cotton ; and hm resumes therefore 
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that those people call their own dress 
by a Chinese name for cotton ^ The 
word, however, is not leal Singhalese ; 
and we can have no doubt that it is 
the propel name Cambay. Fafios de 
Cdhaya are mentioned early as used in 
Ceylon (Gcustanheda,^ ii 78), and Gamhays 
by Forrest (Voyage to M&rgwi^ 79) In 
the Govermnmt J[j%st of JSative JVords 
(Ceylon, 1869) the form used in the 
Island IS actually Ajpictuie 

of the dress is given by Tennent 
(Geylon^ i 612). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used 

1615 — ‘‘ Tansho Samme, the Kinges kins- 
man, brought two pee Cambaia cloth ” — 
OocJhii^s Pwry^ i 15. 

[1674-6 — Cambaja Brawles ’* — hieo^ce 
in Birdy'oody Peport on Old Rees , p 42 ] 

1726 — In list of cloths purchased at 
Porto Novo are “Cambayen” — Valen- 
iijn, C/torom 10 

[1727 '--**Cambaya Lungies ** See quota- 
tion under LOONCrHEE ] 

COMMEROOLLY, np A small 
but w'ell-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District , properly 
Kumdr-hhdU [‘Prince's Creek^] The 
name is familiar in connection with 
the feather trade (see AJWrXTTANT). 

COMMISSIONEB, s. In the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is a 
grade m the ordinary administrative 
hierarchy , it does not exist in Madras, 
but IS found in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, &c The Commissioner is 
over a Dwwon embracing several 
Districts or Zillalis, and stands between , 
the Collectors and Magistrates of these 
Districts on the one side, and the 
Revenue Board (if there is one) and 
the Local Government on the other 
In the Regulation Provinces he is 
always a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service , in Non-Regulation 
Provinces he may be a military 
officer , and in these the District 
officers immediately under him are 
termed ‘ Deputy Commissioners.' 

COMMISSIONER, CHIEP. A 

high official, governing a Province 
inferior to a Lieutenant- Governorship, 
in direct subordination to the Governor- 
General in Council Thus the Punjab 
till 1869 was under a Chief Com- 
missioner, as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the offices are united, 
the Lieut -Governor of the N W Pro- 


vinces holds also the title of Chief 
Commissioner of Oiidli) The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other- 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN, OAPE, np. The ex- 
treme southern point of the Peninsula 
of India , a name of great antiquity. 
No doubt Wilson's explanation la 
perfectly coirect ; and the quotation 
from the Periplus corroborates it. 
He says “ KuoMri, a young girl, 
a princess , a name of tfie goddesa 
Durga, to whom a temple dedicated at 
the extremity of the Peninsula has 
long gi\en to the adjacent cape and 
coast the name of KumeZr^^ corrupted 
to Comorin . . The Tamil pro- 
nunciation IS K'limdr^ 

e. 80-90 — “Another place follow<! callecf 
Kofidp, at which place is * *) and a port , 
and here those who wish to consecrate the- 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy The same do* 
women likewise I'or it is related that the 
goddess there tamed a while and Imthed.” — * 
Periplus, m Muller *s thog Uu M%n» i. 

aoo 

o, 150.-— “ Ko^ac^a Hkdov Kal ir6kis **— 
IHoL [vui 1 § 9] 

1298 — “Comari is a country belonging- 
to India, and there you may see some- 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been able to see from the Lesser Java thust 
far ” — Mai go Polo, Bk. III. oh. 23 

o 1380. — “The country called Ma'bar i» 
said to oomnience at the Cape Kuinhari, a 
name applied both to a town and a moun- 
tain — Ahutfeda, m Qildem^ister, 185 

[1614 — “Comedis.’' See quotation under 
MALABAR.] 

1672 — 

“ Ves corre a costa oelobre Indiana 

Para o Sul at4 o oabo Oomori 

Ja hhamado Cor^ que Taprobana 

(Que ora he OeilS^) de froute tern de si.’*' 
QaniSes, v. 107* 

Here OamOes identifies the ancient 
or KtSXts with Comonn, These are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and hia appears to- 

be the point of the Island of RSme^varam 
from which the passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as Kmis, appears m various 
forms in other geographers the eaetreme 
seaward point of India, and in the geogra- 
phical poem of Dionysius it is described 
as towenng to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards OoUa as the 


* There is here a doubtful reading, The next 
paragraph shows that the word should be 
[We should also read for Bpidpiop, Spo^ptop, a 
watch-post, citadel.] 
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turning point of the Indian coast, and 
e\en m Ptolemy’s Tables his Ko^y is fur- 
ther south than Komat la, and is the point 
of departure from which he discusses 
distances to the fuither Bast (see Ftole^xy, 
Bk I cipp 13, 14, also see Bishop 
OaldwelVs Oomp th amtnar^ hvtiod , p 103) 
It IS thus intelligible how comparative 
geographers of the Ibth centuiy identified 
Kory \Mth C Comorin 

Jn 1S64 the late venerated Bishop Cotton 
visited O Oomonn in company ivith two of 
his clergy (both now mission iiy bishops) 
He said that hxving bathed it Hard war, 
one of the most northerly of Hindu sacred 
2 >laees, he should like to bathe at this, the 
most southeily Each of the chaplains took 
one of the bishop’s hands xs they entered 
the surf, which was heavy , so heavy that 
his right-hand aid was torn from him, and 
hid not the other been able to hold fast, 
Bishop Cotton could hardlj have escaped * 

[1609 — “ very strong cloth and is 

called UaUia dt Comoree — Dan ins, Letters. 

1 29 

[1767 — “The iiagoda of the Cunnaco- 
mary belonging to Tinnevelly *’ — Treaty, in 
Loqav^ Mahbcm^ m 117 ] 

1S17 — 

“ Lightly latticed in 

With odoriferous woods of Comonn ’* 
Lalla Kookh, Mohaiina 

This probably is deri-ved from D Herbe- 
lot, and involves a confu&ion often made 
between Qomorm and Comar — the land 
of aloes- wood 

COMOTAY, COMATY, n p This 
name appeals prominently in some of 
the old nidps of Bengal, e g that em- 
braced in the Magm Mogohs Imyer%um 
of Blaeu's great Atlas (1645-50) It re- 
presents Kdmata, a State, and Kdm- 
atapur, a city, of which most extensive 
lemains exist in the territory of Koch 
Bihar in Eastern Bengal (see COOCJa 
BEHAR) These aie described by Dr 
Erancis Buchanan, in the book published 
by Montgomery Martin under the name 
of Ea’dern In dm (vol in 426 seqq ) 
The city stood on the west liank of the 
River Darla, which formed the defence 
on the east side, about 5 miles in 
extent The whole circumference of 
the enclosure is estimated by Buchanan 
at 19 miles, the remainder being formed 
by a rampart which was (c 1809) “in 

f eneral about 1 30 feet in width at the 
ase, and from 20 to 30 feet in perpen- 
dicular height ” 

1553 — “Within the limits in which we 


* I had this from one of the party, my respected 
fnend Bishop Caldwell — H Y 


comprehend the kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it lower 

down tow xrds the sea the kingdom of 
Gomotau ’ — JBa} ros, IV 1 

[c 1596 — Kamtah ’* See quotation under 

GOOCH BEHAR ] 

1873 — “During the 15th centurj, the 
tract north of Rangpitr was in the hands of 
the Rajahs of Kamata Eamata was 

invaded, about 1498 a D , by Husain Sh^Ch ” 
— Blodimann^ m J As >Sof BeuqaL xiii 
pt 1 240 

COMPETITION- WALLAH, s A 

hyljrid of English and Hindustam, 
applied 111 modem Anglo-Indian col- 
loquial to members of the Civil Service 
V ho hax e entered it by the competitive 
svstem first iiitiodiiced in 1856 The 
pin ase was probably the invention of 
one of the oldei or Hailej bury membei s 
of the same service These latter, 
whose nominations w ere due to interest, 
and who w^eie bound togethei by the 
intimacies and esprit de corps of a 
common college, looked with some dis- 
favour upon the children of Innovation 
The name was readily taken up in 
India, but its faniiliai ity in En^and 
IS probably due in great part to the 
“Letteis of a Oompetition-wala,” 
wiitten by one w^ho had no real claim 
to the title, Sir G O Trevelyan, who 
was latei on member for Hawick 
Buighs, Clnef Secietary for Ireland, 
and author uf the excellent Life of his 
uncle, Lord Macaulay 

The second portion of the w^ord, 
wdld, IS properly a Hindi adjectival 
afhx, coi responding in a general way 
to the Latin Its usual employ- 

ment as afhx to a substantive makes it 
frequently denote “ agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Shakespear vainly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian usage 
IS popularly assumed to be its meaning 
But this kind of denotation is inci- 
dental , there is no real limitation to 
such meaning This is demonstrabll 
from such phrases as KdhuLwdld ghor^ 
‘the Kabulian horse,’ and from &e 
common form of vill^e nomenclalnire 
in the Panjab, eg Mlr-EJkdMx^ 
Ganda-Singh-wdldy and so f ortb^ 
ing the village established by Jto- 
Khan or Ganda-Singh In three 
immediately following qnotafe>nA the 
second and third exh&ft a strictly 
idiomatic u^e of wd& the first an 
incorrect English of 
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1785 — 

Tho’ then the Bostonians made such a 
fuss, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
by us, 

But I wish that a band of good Patnot- 
wallahs In Seton-Karr, i 93 

,, In this year Tippoo Sahib addresses 
a rude letter to the Nawab of Shanui (or 
Savantir) as “The Shahnoorw&lah — 
SeUit Letters of Tt^ppoo^ 184 

1814 — “Gungadhur Shastree is a person 
of great shrewdness and talent Though 
a very learned shastree, he affects to be 
quit© an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, 
interrupts and contradicts, and calls the 
Peshwa and his ministers *old fools’ and 
- ‘ dapi rascals ’ He mixes English 

words with everything he says, and will 
say of some one (Holkar for instance) Bhot 
tho^ latleii fxviti alnJlund, 
Kukhye tha^ ( ‘ He was very tncky, but very 
sagacious , he was cock-eyed ’) ” — Elphui- 
sto%e, in Lkfe, i 276 

1853 — “ ‘ No, I’m a Suffolk-walla ’ 

OaJ Jiald, 1 66 

1864 — “ The stories against the Gompeti- 
tion-wallahs, which are told and fondly 
believed by the Haileybury men, are all 
founded more or less on the want of saDon 
fane A collection of these stories would 
be a cunous proof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of class against 
class ” — Trevel^arij p 9 

1867 — “From a deficiency of civil ser- 
vants . . it became necessary to seek 
reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, 

. but from new recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might be obtained . under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment Mr Elhot, having been nominated 
as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the since celebrated list of 
the Competition-wallahs ” — Biog Notice 
prefixed to vol i of DowsorCs Ed of Eliiofs 
I7zstorm?is of luidm, p xxvni 

The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Geo IV* cap 66 But it did not in- 
volve competition , it only authorised a 
system by which wnterships could be given 
to young men who had not been at Hailey- 
bury College, on their passing certain test 
examinations, and they were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in passing such ex- 
aminations, but below the writers who had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination The first examination under 
this system was held 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H* M Elhot headed the list. The 
system continued m force for five years, the 
last examination being held in Apnl, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated in this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list included H Torrens, Sir H B. 
Harington, Sir R Montgomery, Sir J 
Oracroft Wilson, Sir T Py croft, w Tayler, 
the Hon E Drummond. 

1878 — “ The Competition-Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu- 


ally into our ears the greatness of India 
We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of bublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madras far 

exceeds that of the United Kingdom ” 

Bat Rev , June 15, p 750 

COMPOUND, s Tlie enclosed 
ground, whether geirden oi waste, 
which siirioimds an Anglo-Indian 
house Various derivations have been 
suggested for this word, but its history 
IS very obscure Tlie following lue the 
I>iincipal suggestions that have been 
made — * 

(a ) That it is a corru])tion of some 
supposed Poitugucse word 

(6) That it IS a coiiujition of the 
French campagne 

(c ) That It is a coriuption of the 
Malay word Juimpung^ as 
first (we believe) indicated 
by Mr John Crawl iiid 

(a) The Portuguese origin is as- 
sumed hy Bish^) Hcber in passages 
<juoted below Tii one he deiives it 
from campma (for winch, in modern 
Portuguese at least, we should read 
caTnpanha) ; Inxt campanha is not used 
in such a sense It seems to be used 
only for ‘a campaign,’ or for the 
Roman Gampagna, In tlie other 
passage he derives it from rampao {s%c\ 
but there is no such word 

It 18 also alleged by Hir Emerson 
Tennent (m/m), who suggcwsts cam- 
pinko; but this, meaning ‘a small 
X>laxn,’ is not used for compound, 
Neither is the latter word, nor any 
word suggestive of it, used among the 
Indo-Portuguese. 

In the early Portuguese histories 
of India ip.g Ga^tanheda^ in. 436, 
442; VI. 3) the words used for what 
we term compound^ are jardim^ patio^ 
horta. An e-^amination of all the 
passages of the I ndo- Portuguese Bible, 


W a time 

aitfemnt opinions were held by my lamented 
friend Burnell and by me. And when we printed 
a few speoimeuH in the Indian Antiauary* our dif- 
ferent arpments were given in brief (see / A„ 
July 1879, pp 202, 208). But at a later date he 
was much disposed to come round to the other 
jdew, insomuch that in a letter of Sept. 21, 1881, 
he says « Compound can, 1 think, after all, be 
Kampong ; take these linen from a Malay 
which I Imve tmn- 
scribed on the following page t have therefore 
no scruple In giving the same unity to this 
unbroken in almost all other 
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where the word might be expected to 
occur, afiords only horta 

There is a use of campo by the 
Italian Capuchin P Vincenzo Maria 
(Koma, 1672), which we thought at 
first to be analogous “Gionti alia 
porta della cittil, (Aleppo) • . arrivati 
al Campo de’ Francesi , done h la 
Dogana . ” (p 475)' We find also 

m Rauwolff’s Travels (c 1573), as 
iiblished in Enghsh by the famous 
ohn Ray “ Each of these nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it ” , and 
again “ When the Turlcs have 
washed and cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Chappells, which are in 
the Middle of their great Comps or 
Garvatscha/rs . (p 84 and p 269 of 
Ray’s 2nd edition) This use of 
Campo^ and Champ^ has a curious kind 
of analogy to compound^ but it is pro- 
bably only a tran^ation of Ma%dCm or 
some such Oriental word 

(b ) As regards campagne, which 
once commended itself as probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
the required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as- 
signed to the word in L^tir€ 

The word campo again m the Portu- 
guese of the 16th century seems to 
mean always, or nearly always, a 
camp We have found only one in- 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound^ but in this its real meaning 
IS ‘site’ “queymou a cidade toda 
ate nao hear mais que ho campo em 
que estevera ” (“ They burned the 

whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it stood” — Castamheda^ 
VI. 130) There is a special use of campo 
by the Portuguese in the Further East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’s S%am^ but that we shall see 
to be only a representation of the 
Malay Kcmpwng We shall come back 
upon it [See quotation from Correa^ 
with note, under tAOTOBY.] 

(c ) The objection raised to hrnipvmg 
as the origin of compound is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used m 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of Ma^ Nayelaar ex- 
presses doubt if compownd is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp 360-361), 
Erf IS the usual word among the Iluteh. 

Q 


In Java kampung seems to be used 
only for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
town 

But it IS impossible to doubt that 
among the English in our Malay 
settlements compound is used in t.big 
sense in speaking Enghsh, and kam- 
pung in peaking Malay. Kampung is 
also usedT by the Malays themselves, 
in our settlements, in this sense All 
the modern dictionaries that we have 
consulted give this sense among others 
The old D'ict%ona7%um Mala%co~Xiatinvm 
of David Haex (Romae, 1631) is a little 
vague 

‘‘Campon, comunctio, vel conuen- 
tus Hinc vicmiae et parua loca, 
campon etiam appellantur 

Crawfurd (1852): “Kampung . 
an enclosure, a space fenced m; a 
village , a quarter or subdivision of a 
town” 

Eavre (1875) : “ Maison avec un 
terrain qui I’entoure ” 

Pzjnappel (1876), Mal&i^ch-Hollan- 
d^sch Woordenboek “ KAmpoeng — 
Omheind Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
%e “Ground hedged round!, village, 
hamlet, camp ” 

And also, let it be noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P Jansz {Javaansch- 
Nederlandsch Woordenboek^ Samarang, 
1876). “EZampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Wonmgen ; wijk die onder een 
hoofd staat,” 'i e “ Enclosed ground 
of dwellings , village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marre, in his Kata-Kata Malapou 
(Pans, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded definition . “ Village pahSad^ 
on, dans une viUe, quartier s4par4 et 

t 4n4ralement clos, occup6 par des gens 
e m6me nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Chinois, Bouguis, &c. Ce mot signifie 
proprement un enclos, une enciente, 
et par extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village palissad4 Le mot 
Kampong ddsigne parfois aussi une 
maison d’une eertaine importance avec 
le terrain clos qui en depend, et qui 
I’entoure ” (p 96) 

We take Marsden last (Ma^ IhC’- 
Uonary, 1812) because he gives ant 
illustration “SZampong, an^ en- 
closure, a place surrounded a 

paling , a fenced or fortified yiB^e ; 
a quarter, distecL or subuib ot a 
city , a collection outbuildings. Mem- 
b4at [to make] fhouse] serta 
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dafigom [togetlier with] kampong-ma 
[compound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosure . Ber-Kampong^ 
to assemble, come together , mengam- 
jpong^ to collect, to bring together” 
The Reverse Dictionary gives “ Yard, 
alaman, Kampong” [See also many 
f Hither references much to the same 
effect in Scott, Malayan Words, p. 123 
seqq ] 

In a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of the Ind, A.rchypelago, vol i 
p 44, we have these words • — 

“ Triisldh la kampong s\}}ange SaitddgarJ 
[** Passed to the lam pong of a Merchant* 

and 


“ TtWi hdgindH tajd mltdnl 
Kampong &%dpd gm dngiin 

[“ Thus said the Prince, the Raja 
Sultani, 

"Whose Tcampong may this be ^ **] 


China and to the missionary and mer- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar 

But it may be observed that it was 
possible that the word hampmig was it- 
self originally a corruption of the Port 
campo, taking the meaning first of 
camp, and thence of an enclosed area, 
or rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The Chinese cpiarter at Batavia — 
Kampong T^mia — is commonly called 
in Dutch ^het Ghtnesche Kamp’ or 
‘ het Kamp der Gh/ine^cn,^ Kampung 
was used at Portuguese IVlalacca in 
this way at least 270 years ago, as the 
qj^uotation from Godinho de Eredia 
shows The earliest Anglo-Indian 
example of the word compound is 
that of 1679 (below) In a quotation 
from Dampier (1688) under Cot, where 
tom/pound would come in naturally, he 
says ^yard^ 


These exj>lanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessary to add in 
corroboration that a friend who held 
office m the Straits for twenty years 
assures us that the word kampung is 
habitually used, m the Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
compound. If this was the case 160 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it was so 
100 years ago), it does not matter 
whether such a use of hampwng was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural corruption of it. Mr 
E C Baher, who lately spent some 
time in our Malay settlements on his 
way from China, teUs me (H. Y.) that 
the frequency with which he heard 
hampung applied to the ‘compound,* 
convinced mm of this etymology, 
which he had before doubted greatly. 

It IS not difficult to suppose that the 
word, if its use ormnated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have spread to the continental 
Presidencies, and so over India 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, 
and it IS conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, Jhos spread to the ports of 


1613 — (At Malacca). “And this settle- 
ment IS divided into 2 parishes, H Thorn^ 
and S. Stephen, and that part of S Thom€ 
called Campon Chefm extends from the 
shore of the Jaos bazar to N W , terminat- 
ing at the Stone Bastion ; and in this dwell 
the CheNs of Ooronianilel , . And the 

other part of S Stephen’s, called Campon 
Oktna, extends from the said shore of the 
Jiios ]^zar, and mouth of the nver to the 
N E., . . and in this part, called Campon 
China, dwell the Okinch^os . . and foreign 
traders, and native fishemiou.” — Oodinho, 
de Eredia, i. 6. In the plans given by this 
writer, we find different parts of the city 
marked accordingly, as Campon Gluhm, 
Campon Ofuim, Campon liewlara (the 

S uarter whore the native magis trate, the 
lendflra lived). [Bee also CHELIKO* and 
CAMPOOO 

1679 — (At PolHoull near Madapollam), 
“There the Dutch have a Factory of a 
large Gomponnde, where they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 800 jars set in the 
ground for that work ; also they m^o 
many of their best paintings there.’* — Fori 
St Quo, Qomtna, (on Toun, April 14. In 
Notes and Extracts, Madras 1871* 

1696. — “The 27th we began to unlade, 
and come to their custom-houses, of which 
there are three, in a sg^re Oompottnd of 
about 100 paces over each way. . . . The 
goods being brought and sot in two Rows in 
the middle of the square are one by one 
<mened before the Memdarems ,** — 
BovygeaFs Journal at Cochin China, dated 
Fo^-Poe, Apnl SO. Dalrymple, Or, Rep, 

1772. — “ Yard (before or behind a house). 
Aungfiun. Commonly called a Compound.^* 
— Vocabulary in Madley*s Cra/tnmat, 129* 
(See under MOOBS.) 
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1781 — 

111 common usage here a tint 
Serves for our "business oi our wit 
BanLiJiaVs a place to lodge our ropes. 

And Mango orchards all are Topes 
Godou 71 usurps the ware-house place. 
Compound denotes each walled space 

DufteiUianna, Ottot , Ttuhl'^, 

The English language owes no thanks , 
Since Office, Essence, Fish pond shew 
We need not words so harsh and new 
Much more I could such words expose, 

But Ghauts and Dawks the list shall close , 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf ‘ind Post expressed before *’ 
Injdia Gazette^ March 3 

,, “ will be sold by Public 

Auction all that Brick Dwelling- 

house, Godowns, and Compound ” — Ibid , 
April 21 

1788 — Compound — The court yard be- 
longing to a house A corrupt word — 
The Ind tail VocabuUvt i/, London, Stockdale 

1793 — “To be sold by Public Outcry 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,’* 
— Donibaij Counei^ Nov 2 

1810 — “ The houses (at Madras) are 
usually sui rounded by a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit are 
raised ” — Md7%a G^dluwi^ 124 

,, “When I entered the great gates, 
^nd looked around for my palankeen 
and when I beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound I thought that I was 
no longer in the world that I had left in the 
East ’ — An Aciount of Bengal^ and of a Visit 
to Goveimnent House (at Calcutta) by Ibiahim 
the son of Oandn the Alerthant, ibid p 198 
This is a Malay narrative translated oy Dr 
Leyden "Very probably the word trans- 
lated compound was lamj>utig, but that 
cannot be ascertained 

1811 — “ Major Yule’s attack was equally 
spirited, but after routing the enemy’s force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he found the bndge on fire, and was 
unable to penetrate further ” — Si7 S Auch^ 
unit if s Repoyt of the Capture of Foit Gor~ 

'iUllS 

c 1817 — “When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting ” — Mis Sher- 
ivood’s Stones, ed 1863, p 6 

1824 — “He then proceeded to the rear 
compound of the house, returned, and said, 

‘ It IS a tiger, sir’” — Beefy, Wondeis of 
EUoia, ch 1 

,, “ The large and handsome 

edifices of Garden Reach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a ‘ compound ’ 
they call it here, by an eas;> corruption from 
the Portuguese word campafia ) ” — 

Heher, ed 1844, i 28 

1848 — “Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and had tucked her mosqtuto 
-eurtains round her fair form, when the 
cruard at the gates of the comman d i ng 


officer’s compound beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight, rushing towards the 
house with a swift step — Vanity Pam 
ed 1867, 11 93 

1860 — Even amongst the English, the 
numbei of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable The grounds attached to a 
house afe its ‘compound,* campinho ” — 
Bine) son Tenneiit, Ceylon, n 70 

[1869 — “I obtained the use of a good- 
sized house in the Campong Siram (or 
Christian village ) — Wallace, Mala y A rchip , 
ed 1890, p 256 3 

We have found this word singularly 
transformed in a passage extracted 
from a modern novel 

1877 — “When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compost ” — Sat Eeneno, Feb 3, p 148 

A little learning is a dangerous 
thing * 

The following show s the adoption of 
the word in West Africa 

1880 — From West Afr Mission, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr A Burchaell writes “Every 
evening we go out visiting and preaching 
the Gospel to our Timneh friends in their 
compounds ” — Pioceedmgs of C M Society 
for 1878 9, p 14 

COMPBADOEE, OOMPOBOEE, 

(See , s Port to'iaprador, ‘ purchaser/ 
fioni compra'i, ‘to purchase’ This 
word was formerly in use m Bengal, 
where it is now quite obsolete , but 
it IS perhaps still lemembered in 
Madras, and it is common in China 
In Madras the compradore is (or was) 
a kind of house-steward, who keeps 
the household accounts, and purchases 
necessaries In China he is much the 
same as a Butler (q v ) A new build- 
ing was to be erected on the Bund at 
Shanghai, and Sir T Wade was asked 
his opinion as to what style of archi- 
tecture should he adopted He at once 
said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commercial centre, it ought to he 
Compradonc ! 

1533 — “Autonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel about the (threat of) war, because 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, he was all the time buying and 
selhng by means of his compradoretf^^-^ 
Correa, in 5^ 

1015 — understand that yesterdasT 
Hollanders cut a slave of tjieira af-j^eee^ fhr 
theft, per order of justace, and thimr 

comprador (or oats buyer) out of dofea for a 
lecherous knave Ihsccry, i 19 

1711 — “Every Faetpa^ had formerly a 
Compradore^ ‘it was to buy 

m Provisions aaa,4 0*^hidr Neoessarys. But 
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the Hoppos have made them all such 
Knaves. . — ZocTsyer, 108 

[1748 — Compradores ” See^ quotation 
under BANKSHALL ] 

1754 — ‘‘Compidore The office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, &:c ** — Ives, 60 
1760-1810 — “All river-pilots and ships* 
Compradores must be registered at the 
office of the Tung-ohe at Macao ” — Might 
Regulatvons,^ from the Faninme at Ganton 

(1882), p 28. 

1782 — “ Le Comprador est celui qui 
fourmt g4n4ralement tout oe dont on a 
besom, excepts les objets de cargaison , il 
y en a un pour chaque Nation il appro- 
visionne la loge, et tient sous lui plusieurs 
commis charges de la fourmture des vais- 
seaux ,*’ — SoTmerat (ed 1782), ii 236 

1785 — “ Oompudour . Sicca Es 3 *’ 
— In Seton-Karr, i 107 (Table of Wages) 

1810 — “The Compadore, or Kiirz-hmdai , 
or JButler-IConnahStrcar, are all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor , • This servant may be con- 
sidered as appertaining to the order of 
sircars, of which he should possess all the 
cunning ** — Willzamsovi, V M i 270 

See SIRCAB The obsolete term Kurz- 
hurdar above represents Khxtrach-hardctr 
“in charge of (daily) expenditure.’* 

1840 — “ About 10 days ago . the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our C9mpeiidor, 
Parties were sent out to endeavour to re- 
cover him *’ — Mem Gol Mountavn, 164 
1876 — “We speak chiefly of the educated 
classes, and not of ‘boys’ and compradores, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipe their noses in their 
masters* pocket - handkerchiefs *’ — Giles, 
Chinese Shetches, [p 16] 

1876 — 

“ An’ Massa Coe feel velly sore 
An* go an* scold he compradore ” 
Lelamd, Pidgvn English Sing-Song, 26 

1882 — “The most important Chinese 
within the Factory was the Compradore 
. all Chinese employed m any factory, 
whether as his own ‘pursers,* or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or coolies, were 
the Compradore’s own people ” — The Fan- 
hwae, p. 53. 


fisherman who was born of a certain flower ; 
“ they also say that his wife was born of a 
Combalenga, which is an apple (joowo) very 
common in India of which they make several 
kinds of preserve, so cold that it is used in 
place of sugar of roses , and they are of 
the size and fashion of large melons , and 
there are some so large that it would be as 
much as a lad could do to lift one by 
himself This apple the Pegds call Supua ” 
— Deo xii. liv V cap iii ] 

c 1690 — “In India© msulis quaedam 
quoque Cucurbitao et Cucumei'is reperiuntur- 
species ab Europaeis diversae . harunique 
nobilissima est Comolinga, quae maxima 
est species Indicaium cucurbitarum ” — 
Itumphius, Merh Amb v 395 

OON’CAN', n p Skt honhantty, 
[Tam honlcana/m^ the former in the 
Fauranic lists the name of a people ; 
Hind. Konkan and Kokan The low 
country of Western India between the 
Ghauts and the sea, extending, roughly 
peaking, from Goa northward ta 
Guzerat But the modern Ooin- 
missionership, or Civil Division, em- 
braces also ^orth Oanara (south of 
Goa) In medieval writings we find 
frequently, by a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling names, Kokan- or 
Konhan-Tcmaj Tana having been a 
chief place and port of Konkan. 

c 70 A n. — The Cocondae of Phny ar© 
perhaps the Konkanas, 

404. — “In the south are Ceylon (Lanka) 
. . Konkan . &c. — Brhat Svmhita, in 

JKA S., NS. V 83. 

c 1300 — “Beyond Ouzorat are Konkan. 
and Td7ia, beyond them the country of 
Malibdir **^ — Rasmdiiddlti, in Elhot, i. 68. 

o 1836 — “When ho heard of the Sultan’s 
death he fled to a Kafir pnnee called Bura- 
bra, who* lived in the inaccessible mountains 
between Daulatabad and Ki!Lkan-27<!l(9i£«.” — 
Ihn Baluta, iix. 335. 

o. 1360 — In the Portulano Medteeo m the 
Laurentian Library wo have ‘Cocin^?we,* 
and in the Catalan Map of 1376 * Cocln^aya/ 


OONBALmGUA, s. The common 
pumpkin, \cucv/rlnta pepo The word 
comes from the Malay^ , Tel. or Can 
Jcvmbalamj kumbalanu, the pumpkin]. 

1510 — “I saw another kind of fruit which 
resembled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and has more than three fingers 
of pulp aud it IS a very curious thing, 
and it IS called Comolangra, and grows on 
the ground like melons ” — Varthema, 161 

[1564 — “ Oonbalinguaa ** See quotation 
under BRIN^TATJL ] 

[c 1610 — Couto gives a tradition of the 
origin of the kingdom of Pegu, from a 


1668. — “And as from the (lhauts {Oate\ 
to the Sea, on the west of the Decan, all 
that strip IS called Ooncan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Canara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
i^oken of, which are also parts of this same 
Canara), that strip which extends to Cape 
Oomonn . . is called Malabar. . . — 

Barros, I ix. 1 


1663 — “ Ctmeam.” Bee quotation under 
GHAUT.] 


1726 — “The kingdom of this Pnnee is 
commonly called Yisiapoer, after its capital, 

. * , but it 18 properly called Ctuokail.” — 
Valenfijn, iv {Suratte), 243 , [also see under 
DECCAN] 
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c 1732 — * 'Goa, in the Adel Sh^hi Kokan. ” 
— KhcLfi Khan^ in Elhot, vii 211 

1804 — "I have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the subject of the landing 
of 3 French officers m the Konkau , and I 
have taken measures to have them arrested,” 
— Wellington^ in 33 

1813 — " Concan or Cokun ” — 

JForhes, Or Meni i 189 , [2nd ed i 102] 

1819 — Mr W Erskine, an his Account 
of Elephanta, writes Kokan — Ti Lit Soc 
jBomh , 1 249 

OONFIBMEI), p Applied to an 
officer whose hold of an appointment 
IS made permanent In the Bengal 
Presidency the popular term is pucka , 
<q V ) , (also see CUTCHA) 

[1806 — "It apjoears not unlikely that the 
Government ana the Company may no n-fir m 
Sir G Barlow in the station to which he has 
succeeded ” — In L of Colehi oole, 223 ] 

1886 — " one Marsden, who has paid 
his addresses to my daughter — a young man 
in the Public Works, who (would you be- 
lieve it, Mr Cholmondeley has not even 
been confirmed 

" Oholm The young heathen ^ ” 

Ti evelyan, The JJmok Bungaloto, p 220 

CONaEE, s In tise all over India 
for the water in which rice has been 
boiled The article being used as one 
•of invalid diet, the word is sometimes 
applied to such slops generally Congee 
also forms the usual starch of Indian 
washermen [A cowyee-cap was a sort 
of starched night-cap, ana Mr Draper, 
the husband of Sterne’s Eliza, had it 
put on by Mrs Draper’s rival when he 
took his afternoon nap (Douglas, 
Glimpses of Old Bombay, pp 86, 201 )J 
It IS from the Tamil kcmjl, ‘boilings" 
Congee is known to Horace, though 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 
remedy that the miser patient would 
AS her die as be plundered to the 
-extent implied in its use 

, Huno mcdicus multum celer atque 
fildehs 

Excitat hoc mcto 

, ‘Agedum , sumo hoc ptisanar%mn, 
Oryzae ’ 

‘ Quanta emptae ? * ‘ Parvo ’ ' QuaM% ergo ’ 

' Octussibus ' ' Eheu ! 

Quid rcfert, morbo, an furtis pereamv© 
rapinis ? * ” 

jSat II ail, 147 seqq 

c A n 70 — (Indi) "maxime quidem 
oryza gaudent, ex qua tisaaam confloiunt 
quam rehqui mortales ex hordeo ” — Bhny, 
xviii § 13 

1663 — " They give him to drink the water 
squeezed out of noe with pepper and Cum- 


min (which they call canje) Gajcia, f 
76& 

1578 — " . Canju, which is the water 

from the boiling of rice, keeping it first for 
some hours tiu it becomes acid. . ” — 
Acosta^ Tractado, 56 

1631 — "Potus quotidianus itaque sit 
decoctum oryzae quod Candle Indi vocant.” 
— lae JBontii, Lib II cap iu 

1672 — " la cangia, ordiuana cola- 

tione degl’ Indiam . quale colano del 
riso mal cotto .” — P Vine Mana, 3rd ed,, 
379. 

1673. — "They have . . a great smooth 

Stone on which they beat their Cfloa-fchs -tall 
clean , and if for Family use, starch them 
with Congee — Fi yer, 200 

1680 — "Le dejefin^ des noirs est ordi- 
nairement du Cangd, qui est une eau de ns 
epaisse ” — Dellon, InqimfUwn at Goa, 136. 

1796 — "Cagni, Ihoiled rice water, which 
the Europeans call Cangi, is given free of 
all expenses, in order that the traveller may 
quench his thirst with a cooling and whole- 
some beverage ” — P. Paulvmis, Voyage, 
p 70 

"Can't drink as it is hot, and can't throw 
away as it is Kanji.’' — Ceylon Proven h, Ind* 
Ant 1 . 69 


CONGEE-HOUSE, CONJEE- 
HOUSE, s The ‘ cells ’ (or temporary 
lock-up) of a regiment m India ; so 
called from the traditionary regimen 
of the inmates , [m N India commonly 
applied to a cattle-pound] 

1836 — "All men confined for druiikennesB 
should, if possible, be confined by them- 
selves in the Congee-House, till sober,” — 
G. O , quoted in Mawsoids Records of iLe 
Indian uommaTid of Sir C Nwpier, 101 note. 

CONGEVEEAM, n p Am ancient 
and holy city of S India, 46 m S W. 
of Madras It is called Kachch^ m 
Tamil literature, and Kachchnpwram is 
probably represented by the modern 
name [The Madras Gloss ^ves the 
indigenous name as Cutchy (KachchA), 
meqning ‘the heart-leaved moon-seed 
plant,’ Hnosyera eordyfoVia, from which 
the Skt name Kancktpura, ‘shining 
city,’ is corrupted-] 

o 1030 —See TTatiftTii in Al-Biriin^ under 
MALABAR 

1631. — " Some of them said that the Who3b 
history of the Holy House (of St. 
was written in the house of the Ragoda 
which is called Camjeveri^ twen^* 
distant from the Holy Houses oi wI^K X will 
you hereafter. . . .** — Correa, 424. 

— u tjpon a arepor^ that Podela 
Xaugapa had put a ^ ^*11 Dutch 
business of PeHoaet his government, 
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the agent sent Braminy apys to Conjee 
Voram and to Policat.” — FU St Geo, Cotis 
Ang, 30 In JSfotes and Exts No in 32. 

CONGO-BUNDBE, CONG, n p, 

Kung handary a port formerly of some 
consequence and trade, on the north 
shore of the Persian Gulf, about 100 in 
west of Gombroon The Portuguese 
had a factory here for a good many 
years after their expulsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishing at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong These claims 
seem to have been gi*adually disre- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese would appear to have still kept 
im some pretext of monopoly of rights 
there in 1677 (see Ghara^n^ ed 1735, 
1 . 348, and Brucds Annals of the E I G ^ 
111 . 393) Some confusion is created 
by the circumstance that there is an- 
other place on the same coast, called 
KongHn^ which possessed a good many 
vessels up to 1869, when it was de- 
stroyed by a neighbouring chief (see 
Stiffens P, Gulf Ftlotj 128) And this 
place IS indicated by A Hamilton 
(below) as the great mart for Bahrein 
pearls, which Fryer and others assign 
to what IS evidently Gong, 

1662 — ‘‘Near to the place where the 
Buphrates falls from Balsara [see BALSOBA] 
into the Sea, there is a little Island, where 
the Barques generally come to an Anchor . . . 
There we stay*d four days, whence to 
Bandar-Congo it is*14 days Sail . This 
place wo‘uld be a far better habitation for 
the Merchants than Ch^mus, where it is very 
unwholsom and dangerous to live But 
that which hinders the Trade from Bandar- 
Congo is, because the Road to Bar is so 
bad. . The 80th, we hir*d a Vessel for 
Btmder-Ahassi, and after 3 or 4 hours Sail- 
ing we put luto a Village in the Island 
of Kechmsh^ " (see KISHM) — Tavernier, 
E.T i. 94. 

1653. — “ Congue est vne petite ville fort 
agreable sur le sein Persique a trois joum4es 
du Bandar Abbassi tirant k TOuest dominie 
par le Schah . . les Portugais y ont vn 
Peitour (see FACTOR) qui prend la moiti€ 
de la Douane, et donne la permission aux 
barques de nauiger, en luy payant vn certain 
droit, parceque toutes ees mers sont tribu- 
taires de la generality de Mascati, qui est 
k Tentrye du sein Persique. , . Cette ville 
est peupiye dArabes, de Parsis et dTndous 
qui ont leur Pagodes et leur Saincts hors la 
ville — Be la Boullage-le-Gotiz. ed. 1667, 
p. 284 

1677 — “A Voyage to Congo for Pearl — 
Two days after our Arrival at Gombroon, I 


went to Congo At noon we came to 

Bassatu (see BASSADORE), an old ruined 
Town of the Portugais, fronting Congo 
Congo is something better built 'than Gom- 
broon, and has some small Advantage of the 
Air” (Then goes off about pearls) — F'i'vet, 
320 

1683 — “One Haggorston taken by ye 
said President into his Service, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,000 Rupees, 
intrusted to him at Bussera (see BALSORA) 
and Cong, to bring to Surrat, to save 
Freight and Custom.” — Hedges, Biary, i. 
96 seq 

1685 — May 27 — This afternoon it 
pleased God to bring us in safety to Qong 
Road I went ashore immediately to Mi 
Brough’s house (Supra Cargo of ye Sunn 
Merehant), and lay there all night ” — Bind, 
1 202 

1727. — “ stands on the South aide 

of a large Rivor, and makes a i>retty good 
figure in Trade , for most of the Pearl that 
are caught at Bareen, on the A tahian Side, 
are brought hither for a Market, and many 
fine Horses are sent thonoo to huiui, where 
they generally sell well . The next 
inantim town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the PaHugime lately had a Factory, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho’ that 
Town has a small Trade with Banyans and 
Moors from hidia ” (Here the first place 
IS Kongun, the second one Hung), — A, 
Hamilton^ i 92 seq , [ed. 1744]. 

CONICOPOLY, 8 Literally ‘Ac- 
coiiixt-Man,’ from Tam. kanahhay 
* account’ or ‘writing,’ and pdlaiy 
‘child’ or ‘person.’ (/‘The Kanakar 
are usually addreasea as ^ IHllay^^ a 
title of respect common to them and 
the agricultural and shepherd castes 
(^Madras Man ii. 229) ] In Madras,* a 
native clerk or writer, [m particular a 
shipping clerk The corresponding 
Tel. term is Onmum] 

1544. — “Duo eb tecum . . . domestioos 
tuos ; pueros et aliquem ConaoapuXam qui 
noritsonbere, oujusmanuexaratas relinquere 
posses in quovis loco precationes a FUeris 
et aliis Catechumonfs ediscendas .” — Settm 
Franc, Eavter, Epist., pp. 160 seq, 

1584, — “So you must aptxiint in each 
village or station fitting teachers and <Jana- 
copoly, as we have already arranged, and 
these must assemble the children every day 
at a certain time and place, and teach and 
drive into them the elements of reading and 
rel^on .” — BittOf in Coleridge* s B* of him, 

1678, — “At Tanor in Malabar I was ac- 
quainted with a Nayre Caatiaoopdla, a 
writer in the Camara del Rey at Tanor . . . 
who every day used to eat to the weight of 
6 drachms (of opium), which he would take 
in my presence.^* — Acosta, Tractado, 415. 
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c 1580 — “One came who worked as a 
clerk, and said he was a poor canaquaphlle, 
who had nothing to give *’ — Primer e Honra^ 
&c , f 94 

1672 — “Xaverius set everywhere teachers 
called Canacappels ' — Baldaeus, Oeylon^ 
377 

1680 — ‘ ‘ The Governonr, accompanyed 
with the Conncell and severall Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Soldyers, 
the Company s Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda N^igne, the Canchply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others (as is customary in 
these Gountr;^s} that "tis impossible to be 
knowne to anj- others, therefore every Vil- 
lige has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who are 
imployed in this office, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever ” — Ft St Geo Gonsn 
Sept 21 In Fbits and Extb , No iii, 34 

1718 — “Besides this we maintain seven 
Kanakappel, or Malabanck writers ” — 
P'i ojpagatioTi of the Gosjpel tJie East^ Pt ii 
55 

1726 — “The Conakapules (commonly 
called Kannekappels) are writers — 
Vatentipi^ Ghoio 88 

[1749 — “ Canacapula/’ in Loga^i, Mala- 
111 62 

[1750 — “ Comcoplas,” iZ)#^ in 150 

[1773 — “ Conucopola He keeps >our 
accounts, pa 3 -s the rest of the servants their 
wages, and assists the Dubash in buying and 
selling At Bengal he is called secre- 
tary ” — 49 ] 

CONSOO-HOUSE, n p At Canton 
this was a range of buildings adjoining 
the foreign Factories, called also the 
‘Council HalP of the foreign Fac- 
tories Tt was the property of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these merchants 
among themselves, ox with the chiefs 
of the Foreign houses, when there was 
need for such conference (see Fanhwae, 
p 23) The name is probablt a cor- 
ruption of ‘Council ’ Bp Moule, how- 
ever, says “The name is likely to 
have come from hung-bu, the public 
hall, wheie a hung-B^, a ‘public com- 
pany,’ or guild, meets ” 

CONSUMAH, KHANSAMA, s 

P KEdnsarndoi j ‘a house-steward’ 
In Anglo-Indian households in the 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table servant and provider, 
now always a Mahommedan [See 
BXJTLER ] The literal meaning of the 
word IS ‘ Master of the household 
gear ’ , it is not connected with Eh/wdn, 

tray,’ as Wilson suggests The an- 


alogous woid Mir-sdmdn occurs in 
Elhot^ vii 153 The Anglo-Indian 
form Consumer seems to have been 
not uncommon in the 18th century, 
probably with a spice of intention 
From tables quoted m Long, 182, and 
in Seton-Kair, i 95, 107, we. see that 
the wages of a “ Consumah, Christian, 
Mooi, or Gentoo,” were at Calcutta, in 
1759, 5 rupees a month, and in 1785, 
8 to 10 rupees 

[1609 — “ Emersee Nooherdee being called 
by the Cauncamina ” — Damers, Lettei <r, 
1 24] 

c 1664 — “Some time after she 
chose for her Kane-saman, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Persian called Ahse? 7 ccti, 
who was a young Omrah, the handsomest 
and most accomplished of the whole Court ’* 
— Beryi'iei, E T , p 4 , [ed ComstoMe^ p 13] 
1712 — “They were brought by a great 
circuit on the Biver to the Chansamma or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Mahal ** 
— Val&mtijix^ IV {Swraite) 288 
1759 — “Dtjstuck or Okueb, wider the 
Chan Snmaun, o? Steward’s Seal^ for the 
Poiiom Me Companfs holding the Ejing'e 
\h p the Great Mogul’s] ” 

“ At the back of this is the seal of Zecah 
al Doulat Tidaudin Caim Bahadour, who is 
Cairn Samaun, or Steward to his Majesty, 
whose prerogative it is to grant this Order ' 
— B Owen Oamhndge^ pp 231 seq 

1788 — “After some deliberation I asked 
the Trbfl.Tt g n.-mfl.ri j what quantity was remain- 
ing of the clothes that had been brought 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were 15,000 jackets, and 12,000 
pairs of long drawers ” — Mem of EMgph 
Ahdulhim tr by Gladvnn, 55 

1810 — “The Kansamah may be classed, 
with the house-steward, and butler, both 
of which offices appear to umte in this 
servant — Williamson^ V M 199 

1831 — “I have taught my khansama to 
make very light iced punch ” — Jaeguemo'si^ 
Letters, E T , ii 104 

COOCH AZO, or AZO simply, n p 
Koch HdjOy a Hindu kingdom on tlie 
banks of the Brahmaputra IL, to the 
E of Koch Bih§r, annexed by Jahan^ 
glr’s troops in 1637 See JBlodh/mann 
m J A S P xli pt 1 53, and xlm 
pt 1 235 In Valentijn’s map of 

Bengal (made c 1660) we have 
Assam with Azo b>b capital, and 
van Asoe, a good way south and east of 
Silhet 

1753 — “ Oeste nn^e (^ranmapouxjrtL;, 
en remontant, conduit h Bangaanati et h 
Azoo, qui jfont la d© V^tat du 

JilogcA Azoo ^t fbiPtereasa qn© I’Emir 
Jemla, sous 3© <iApreu;g 2 :^be, repnt 
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8iir le roi d’Asham, comme une dependance 
de Bengale ” — BAnmlle, p. 62. 

COOOH BEHAE, n p Koch B'ihar, 
a native tributary State on the N E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Bhotan and the 
Provinee of Assam The first part of 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koch^ apparently a forest race who 
founded this State about the 15th cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained dominion of considerable ex- 
tent They still form the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
Rdjhans^ [See B^sley^ Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal^ i 491 segq ] The 
site of the ancient monarchy of Kam- 
rup IS believed to have been in Koch 
Bihar, within the limits of which 
there are the remains of more than 
one ancient city The second part of 
the name is no doubt due to the 
memory of some important Vihara, 
or Buddhist Monastery, but we have 
not found information on the subject 
HPossibly the ruins at Kamatapur, 
ifor which see Buchanan Harmlton, 
Ecbst&rn Ind%a^ iii 426 seqq ] 

1686. — want from Bengala into the 
countrey of Couche, which lieth 25 dayes 
loumy Northwards from Tanda ” — R Ettch, 
in KahL ii 397 

c 1596. — the north of Bengal is the 
province of Coach, the Chief of which com- 
mands 1,000 horse, and 100,000 foot Kam- 
roop, which is also called Kamroo and 
Kamtah (see COMOTAY) makes a part of 
his dominions ” — Aymx (by Gladivin), ed 
1800, 11 . 3, [ed Jwnett, ii 117] 

1726 — Cos Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the Ehng of which is sometimes subject to 
the Great Mogol, and sometimes throws his 
yokeofi.” — 159 

1774 — ‘‘The country about Bahar is low 
Two hos beyond Bahar we entered a thicket 
• frogs, watery insects and dank air 
2 miles farther on we crossed the nver which 
separates the Kuch Bahar country from that 
of the Deb Bajah, in sal canoes , .” — 
Bogle^ m MarkhamCs Tibet, &c , 14 seq 

(But Mr Markham spoils all the original 
spelling YTe may be sure Bogle did not 
write kos, nor Kuch Bahar , as Mr. M 
makes him do ) 

1791 — “The late Mr George Bogle 
travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Tassasu- 
don, and Pandrong, to Chanmanning the 
then residence of the Lama .” — Rernieu (3rd 
ed ), 301. j 

COOJA, s P an earthen- 

ware water-vessel (not long-necked, | 


like the surdM — see SEEAI) It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefly, [but is 
not uncommon among Mahommedans 
111 N" India] 

E L611 — “One sack of cusher to make 
o ” — Banvers, Lettets, i 128. 

[1871 — “Many parts of India are cele- 
brated for their coojahs or guglets, but 
the finest are brought from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
clay ” — Riddell, Indian Domestic Mconomy 
7th ed , p 362 ] 

1883 — “They (tree-frogs) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the watei cooja, 
or on the rim of a tumbler ” — Tabes on my 
Frontier, 118 

COOK-ROOM, s Kitchen, in 
Anglo-Indian establishments always 
detaclied from the house 

1768 — “We will not in future admit of 
any expenses being defrayed by the Com- 
pany either under the head of cook-rooms, 
gardens, or other expenses whatever.” — Tm 
Courtis Letter, March 3, in Long, 130, 

1878 — “I was one day watching an old 
female monkey who had a young one by her 
side to whom she was giving small bits of a 
piece of bread which she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room ” — Lije m the 
Mofushil, 11 . 44 

COOLCURNEE, s Tins is the 
title of the village accountant and 
writer in some of the central and 
western parts of India Mahr huHcar- 
anl, apparently from hula, ‘ tribeJ and 
harana, writer, &c , the ^atwdrl of N. 
India (see under CRANNY, C0BNUM), 
\Kula ‘‘in the revenue language of the 
8 appears to be applied especially to 
families, or individual heads of families, 
paying revenue” (^Wilson) ] 

c 1690 — “ . . . in this Soobah (Berar) 
. a chowdry they call Deymmcl, a 
Oanoongou with them is Deifs^ncLeh , a 
Mokwmem , they s^le Putt el, and a 
Patwaree they name Kulkumee ” — G!ad<- 
win*8 Ayeen Akhen/, it, 67 ; [od larrett, 
11 228] 

[1826 — “You potails, ooolctumios, &c , 
will no doubt . contrive to reap toler- 
able harvests .” — Pandwang Han, ed. 1873, 
u. 47 ] 

COOLIOOy, s. A Malay term, 
properly huht-hayu, ‘skin- wood, ^ ex- 
plained in the quotation ; 

1784 — “ The coolitcayo or coohooy. , . » 
This IS a hark procured from some parti- 
cular trees (It is used for matting the sides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dunnage in 
epper cargoes )” — Marsdeiis H, of Bvtmodra, 
nd ed 51. 
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C00LI2T, adj A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper, who make extra- 
oidinary claims to purity of caste and 
-exclusiveness Beng huUnas, from 
Skt hula, ^Sb caste or family,’ huUna, 
‘ belonging to a noble family ’ They 
-are much sought in marriage for the 
-daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 
pretensions, and often take many 
brides for the sake of the presents 
they receive The system is one of 
the greatest abuses in ifengali Hinduism 
fE^sley, Trzbes and Gastes of Bengal^ i 
146 seqg ] 

1820 — “Some inferior iCoolSSntis marry 
imany wives , I have heard of persons having 
120 , many have 15 or 20, and others 40 and 
^0 each Numbers procure a subsistence by 
this excessive polygamy. . ” — Ward, i 81 


OOOLUNa, COOLEN, and in W 
India CTTLLITM) s Properly the 
^eat grey crane (Grus c^nerea), H, hvr- 
Tang (said by the dictionaries to be 
Persian, but J erdon gives Mahr 
Jcallam, and Tel. hulang%, holang%, which 
seem against the Persian origin), [and 
Platts seems to connect it with Skt Icwr- 
KLuTca/ra, the Indian crane, Ardea S^h^r^ca 
^W%lUams)'\ Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the 
less frequented rivers , and their 
•clanging, trumpet-like call is often 
heard as they pass high overhead at 
night 

“ Ille gruum 

Clamor in aethems dispersus nubibus 
austn ” {Imct iv 182 seq ) 


The name, in the form Goolen, is oft3en 
misapplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
•{An^o^o%deB vvrgo, L), which is one 
»o± the best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon, ed 1877, ii 667, and 
last quotation below) The true Goo- 
lung, though inferior, is tolerably good 
eating This bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 15th 
century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at great entertain- 
ments (see Accts, of L H Treasurer of 
jBcotland, i ccv.). 

1698 — “ Peculiarly Brand-geese, Coltim, 
and iSerass, a species of the former ” — Fryer, 
117. 

o 1809 — “Large flocks of a crane called 
Oolong, and of an other called Saros (Ardea 
A TVtigone — see CYBXTB), frequent this district 
in winter , , . They come from the north 
in the beginning of the cold season, and 
retire when the heats commence — Much- 
Itmigpoor, in Fastem Luha, m. 579 


1813. — “Peacocks, partridges, q^uails, 
doves, and green - pigeons supphed our 
table, and with the addition of two stately 
birds, called the Sakras and cullum, added 
much to the animated beauty of the 
country ” — Forhes, Or Mem n 29 , r2nd ed. 
1 331] 

1883 — “Not being so green as I was, I 
let the tempting herd of antelopes pass, but 
the kulltim I cannot resist They are feed- 
ing in thousands at the other end of a large 
field, and to reach them it will only be neces- 
sary to crawl round behind the hedge for a 
quarter of a mile or so But what will one 
not do with roast kulliun looming m the 
vista of the future ^ ” — Trzhes on miy Frontier, 
P 162 

“ *** N B — I have applied the word 
kallum, as everybody does, to the demoi- 
selle crane, which, however, is not properly 
the kullum hut the Koonja ” — Ibid p 171. 


COOLY, s A hired labourer, or 
burden-carrier , and, in modern days 
especially, a labourer induced to enn- 
grate from India, or from China, to 
labour in the plantations of Mauritius, 
R4union, or the West Indies, some- 
times under circumstances, especially 
in Prench colonies, which have brought 
the cooly’s condition very near to 
slavery In Upper India the term 
has frequently a specific application 
to the lower class of labourer who 


carries earth, bricks, &c , as distin- 
guished from the skilled workman, 
and even from the digger 

The original of the word appears to 
have been a nomen gentnle, the name 
(Koli) of a race or caste in Western 
India, who have long performed such 
offices as have been mentioned, and 
whose savagery, filth, and general 
degradation attracted much attention 
in former times, [see HarmUon, Descr 
of Hvndostan (1820), i 609] The 
application of the word would thus 
be analogous to that which has 
rendered the name of a Slav, cap- 
tured and made a bondservant, the 
word for such a bondservant in many 
European tongues. According to Dr. 
H V Carter the KoVls proper €ire a 
true hill-peqple, whose especial locality 
lies in the Western Ghats, and m the 
northern extension of that range^ be- 
tween 18® and 24® iN". lat. They 
exist in large numbers ip. Gruzerat, 
and in the Konkan, and in the adjoin- 
ing districts of the Deccaa:i^ 'Ntt not 
beyond these limits (see Ind. Anin- 
q%ia/ry, u 154) [But they ^ possibly 
kinsfolk of the K&h,, an important 
Dravidian race in Beiigal and the 
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N W P. (see 2' mid O of Bmgal^ 

11. 101 , OrooTcey T G. of N W P iii 
294)] In the Bus Maid [ed 1878, 
p. 78 seqq ] the Koohes are spoken of 
as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus, btit who were removed to the 
country of the ISTiill (the Nal, a 
brackish lake some 40 m S W of 
Ahinedabad) by the goddess Hinglaj 

Though this explanation of the 
general use of the term Gooly is the 
most probable, the matter is perplexed 
by other facts which it is difhcult to 
trace to the same origin Thus in S 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
Tcfdh in common use, signifying ‘hire’ 
oi ‘ wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards 
as the true origin of Gooly [Oppert 
(Ortg Inlmh of Bharatavarsa, p 131) 
adopts the same view, and disputing 
the connection of Gooly with Koh or 
Koly regards the w'oid as equivalent 
to ‘hired servant’ and origiiiatmg in 
the English Factories on the E coast ] 
Also in both Oriental and Osmanli 
Turkish hoi is a word for a slave, 
whilst m the latter also hrdeh means 
‘a male slave, a bondsman’ (Bedhouse). 
Khol IS in Tibetan also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner ; see also Jaschke’s T'lbetan 
JDzcty 1881, p 59), But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection The familiar use of Gooly 
has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, and China, as well as 
to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether Enghsh or foreign. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 

*1648 — “ And for the duty from the Golds 
who fish at the sea-stakes and on the nver 
of Bacaim . — S BotelJwy Torriboy 166. 

*1663 — “ Soltan Badur ordered those 

pagans to be seized, and if they would not 
become Moors, to be flayed alive, saying 
that was all the blaok-mail the CoUijB should 

g et from Champanel.” — Barro$y Deo, IV. 
V V, cap 7 

*1663 — “ These Oolles . , live by 
robbing and thieving at this day " — O'ama, 

*1584 — “I attacked and laid waste 
nearly fifty villages of the Kolis and 
Grassia«i, and I built forts m seven different 
^ces to keep these people m check ” — 
TabaJsdt-i-Akha7'ly in Mtlioty v. 447. 

*1698 — Others that yet dwell within 
the coiintri© called Oolles • which Goiter 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing. . — 

Linachoteny ch xxvu. , [Hak Soc. i. 166] 


*1616. — ‘‘Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Coolees; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle.*" — ^Tfemy, in 
Purckas, fed 1777, p. 180], 

* “ The people called Collees or QuiUees.*' 
— In Pitrc/imy i. 436. 


1630. — “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the Couhes ’* — Lord^s 
plm/y &c , eh xiii- 

1638 — “He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our 
goods *’ — TV. Brutomy in Hakl. v 49. 

In this form there was perhaps an in- 
definite suggestion of the cowistaff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 


1644 — “In these lands of Damam the 
people who dwell there as His Majesty*£> 
Vassals are heathen, whom they call 
Collis, and all the Padres make great com- 
plaints that the owners of the aldeas do not 
look with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen CoUis, nor do they consent to their 
bein^ made Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which la 
rendered by them when they remain 
heathen,**— jopca/yc MS )• 


*1669 — “To relate how X got away from 
those Robbers, the Koulhs . . how we* 
became good Friends by the moans of my 
Profession of Physick . I must not in- 
sist upon to describe ** — Be^t nier. E.T., p, 
80 , [ed. OmiMahhy 91] 

*c. 1666. — “Nous rencontrtoos quantity 
de (Jolys, qui sont gens d*uno Caste ou tnbut 
des * G-entils, qm n*ont point d ’habitation 
arr6t6e, mais qm vont do village en village 
et portent avec eux tout leur manage.**— 
Th^moiy V. 21. 

*1673 — “ The Inhabitants of Bamnagur 
are the Salvages called Coolies. . . .” — 

,, “Coolies, Prasses, and Holencoros^ 
are the Dregs of the People.** — Ibid, 194 
1680 — “ , It 18 therefore ordered 

forthwith that the drum be beat to cell all 
coolies, carpenters. , . .** — Official Memo,, 
in Wheeler, i. 129 

* 0 . 1703 — “The Imperial officers , . . sent 
. ten or twelve actrdars, with 18,000 otr 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolis of that country.'* — K/idf% JCMn, in 
JBUwt, vji. 376. 

1711. — “ The better sort of people travel 
m Palankeens, carry’d by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, IS threepence a Day each,’*— 


1726. — “Coeli's Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods. Andols (see AISTDOB) and 
Palankina . . /’ — Valmtijn, vol, v., IvameSp, 
Sto ,2. ' 


*1727. — “Ooga , . , has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the* 
Ooulies.’*— .d. MamUion, i. 141, [ed. 1744„ 
1. 142] 

1765, — “The Families of the CooUes sent, 
to the Negrais complain that Mr. Brook 
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has paid to tho Head Cooley monej 

those who died there left behind them ’’ — In 
Long, 54 

1785 — “ the officers -tv ere obliged to 

have their baggage transported upon men*s 
heads over an extent of upwards of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5/ per month for every 
conley or porter employed ’ — Cai v acmoli's L 
of CIli e, 1 243 

1789 — ‘‘If 50 U should ask a common 
cooly or porter, what east he is of, he will 
answer, the same as Master, -cti^t ’* — 

j/uwo’^ j^anatvye, 29 

1791 — “ deux relais de vigoreux 

coulis, on porteurs, de quatre hommes 
chacun ” — Ji de St l^iene. La Chan 

miet e Jndieiiiie, 15 

[1798 — “The Resident hopes all distinc- 
tions between the Cooley and Portuguese 
inhabitants will be laid aside — JPtocl in 
Logan, Maktlno , 111 302 ] 

*1813 — “ Gudgerah, a large populous 
town sui rounded by a wall, to protect it 
from the depredations of the Coolees, who 
are a very insolent set among the numerous 
and probably indigenous tribes of free- 
booters, and robbers in this part of India — 
Fot Oi lent Mem 111 63 , [2nd ed 11 160 , 
also see 1 146] 

1817 — “ These (Chinese) emigrants are 
usualljy employed as coolees or labourers on 
their tiist ariival (in Java) ” — Eajffles H of 
Jata, 1 20 ■> 

*1820 — “In tho profession of thieving 
the Koolees maj be said to act con amoie 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a defence 
less person in a lane about dusk, would no 
more think of allowing him to pass un 
jilundei ed than a Frenchman would a 
woman without bowing to her, it may be 
considered a point of honour of the caste — 
Tr Lit Soc Bo 111 336 

*1825 — “ The head man of the village 
said he was a Kholee, the name of a degene- 
rate race of Rajpoots in Guzeiat, who 
from tho low occupations in which they are 
geneially employed have (under the corrupt 
name of Coolie) given a name, probably 
through tho medium of the Portuguese, to 
bearers of burdens all over India ” — JELeber, 
ed 1844, 11 92 

1867 — “Bien que de race diff4rente les 
Coolies et les Chmois sont comport4s h, 
peu-pr^s de m^me " — Quatrefages, Ra'gpoit 
mr It Progr^^i de V Anthropolog%e, 219 

1871 — “I have hopes for the Coolies in 
British Guiana, but it will be more sure 
and certain when the immigration system 
is based on better laws ” — J&nhms, The 
Goohe 

1873 — “The appellant, the Hon Julian 
Pauncefote, is the Attorney-General for the 
Colony (Hon^ Kong) and the respondent 
Hwoka-Sing is a Coolie or labourer, and 
a nati-ve of China — Report of Case before 
J ud Com of Prvoy Qouncnl 

,, “A man (Col Gordon) who had 
wrought such wonders -with means so modest 
as a levy of Coolies needed, we may 


be sure, only to be put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius lor war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastopol — SaU Remew. Aug 16, 
203 = -s , 

1875 — “A long row of cottages, evidently 
pattern built announced the presence 

of Coolies, Indian or Chinese ” — Palgraie, 
Dutch Guiana, ch 1 

The word Cooly bas passed into 
Eiiglifah thieves’ jargon in the sense of 
‘ a soldier ’ (v Slang Diet ) 

COOMKEE, adj 5 used as siib This 
IS a derivative from P kumal, 'aid,’ 
and must have been widely diffused in 
India, for we find it specialised in 
different senses in the extreme West 
and East, besides having in both the 
general sense of ' auxiliary ’ 

[(a) In the Moghul army the term is 
used for auxiliary troops 

[c 1590 — “ Some troops are levied occa- 
sionally to strengthen the muns^ihs, and 
they are called Kummeky (or auxiliaries) ’ — 
Gladu’in, Ayeen Ahbery, ed 1800, 1 188 , in 
Blockmann, 1 232, Kumakis 

[1858 — “The groat landholders despise 
them (the ordinary levies) hut respect the 
Komukee corps ” — Sleeinan, Journey 

ihiough Oudh, 1 30 ] 

(h) Kumaki, in IST and S Canara, is 
applied to a defined portion of forest, 
from which the pioprietoi of the 
village or estate has the privilege of 
supplying himself y ith wood for house- 
building, &c (except from the re- 
served kinds of wood), with leaves 
and twigs for manure, fodder, 

(See COOMBY) [The system is de- 
scribed by SturrocK, Man S Canara^ l 
16, 224 seqg ] 

(c) Koomkee, m Bengal, is the 
technical name of the female elephant 
used as a decoy in capturing a m^e, 

1807 — “ When an elephant la m a proper 
state to be removed from the KeddcEh, he is 
conducted either by koomkies e deo^y 
females) or by tame males ” — Wilhmnsem, 
Oriental Field Sports, folio ed^, p 30 

[1873 — “It was an interesting 
see the captive led in between#- tJWO 
khoonkies or tame elephants -Oecper, 
Mishmee Pills, 88 

[1882 — “ Attached to each elephant 
hunting party there mp-St be a number of 
tame Sephants, or KoonMeSr- to*, deal with 
the wild elephanj^ wrhsMr ^captured — 
ScmdersQn, T^-te^ 
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COOMBY, s [Can Jcumar^y fiom 
Mab.r JcumbaHy ‘a hill slope of poor 
^oil’] Kuman cultivation is the S 
Indian (especially in Canara), \SturQ och, 
S. Canara Man i 17], appellation of 
that sj^stem pursued hy hill-people in 
many parts or India and its frontiers, 
in which a certain tract of forest is cut 
down and burnt, and the ground 
planted with crops for one or two 
seasons, after which a new site is 
similarly treated This system has 
many names in different regions , m 
the east of Bengal it it known as jMim 
(see JHOOM) , in Burma as touoiggyan, 
{in parts of the N W P. daliya, Skt 
aahay ‘burning^, yo7iam in Malabar, 
ponacaud in Salem] We find 1cum'^^ed 
us a quasi-Engli^ participle in a 
document quoted by the High Court, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27th 
January, 1879, p 227 

1883 — ^^Kwmjahh (Ooomkee) and Kumari 
privileges stand on a very different platform 
The former are perfectly reason^le, and 
worthy of a civilised country As for 

Kumar% privileges, they cannot be defended 
before the tribunal of reason as being really 
good for the country, but old custom is old 
custom, and often commands the respect of 
■a wise government even when it is in- 
defensible ” — Mr Grant D'uff*s Bepty to an 
Add/ress at Mangalme, October^ 

GOONOOB, np A hill-station m 
the Neilgheiries Kvmmwy ‘Hill- 
Town ^ [The MadraB Gloss gives Can 
KunnUru, Skt kunna^ ‘ small,’ Can 
iiruy ‘ village ’] 

COOBG-, n p A small hill State on 
the west of the table-land of Mysore, 
in which lies the source of the Cauvery, 
and which was annexed to the British 
Government, in consequence of cruel 
imsgovernment in 1834 The name is 
a corruption of K6daguy of which 
Gundert says ; “ p erhaps from koduy 
‘ steep,’ or Tamil kadagay ‘ west ’ ” [i’or 
various other speculations on the deri- 
vation, see Opperty Origmal Inhabit , 162 
■segg The Madras Gloss seems to refer 
it to Skt- hrodadesay * hog-land,’ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
had nails on hands and feet like a 
l^oar ”] Goorg is also used for a native 
of the country, in which case it stands 
for Kddaga 

COOBSY, s H — from Ar — Jcursz 
[which IS used for the stand on which 
the Koran is laid] It is the word 


usually employed in Western India 
for ‘a chair,’ and is in the Bengal 
Presidency a more dignified term than 
chauM (see CHOKTO Kmst is the 
Arabic form, borrowed from the 
Aramaic, in which the emphatic state 
IS kiirs&yd But in Helirew the word 
possesses a more original form with $s 
for IS (InsbCy the usual word in the 
O T foi ‘a throne’) The original 
sense appears to be ‘ a covered seat ’ 

1781 — “It happened, at this time, that 
the Nawaub was seated on his koorsi, or 
chair, in a garden, beneath a banyan tree,” 
— Hist of Hy dm Kaik, 452 

COOSUMBA, s H has am , 7c usum- 
hhay Safllower, <i v But the name is 
applied 111 Raj pul ana and Gu/erat to the 
tincture of opium, which is used freely 
by Rajputs and others in those terri- 
tories , also (according to Sliahespear) 
to an infusion of Bang (q v.) 

[1823 — ‘‘Several of the Rajpoot Princes 
West of the Chumbul seldom hold a Durbar 
without presenting a mixture of liquid opium, 
or, as it is termed, ‘ kusoombah, ’ to all 
present The minister washes his hands in 
a vessel placed before the Rawul, after which 
some liquid opium is poured into the palm 
of hia right hand The first in rank who 
may he present then approaches and drinks 
the liquid.” — Malrohiiy AUm of Cenfraf 
Indiaj 2d ed xi 146, note ] 

COOTUB, THE, np '^I'he Kutb 
Mindry near Delhi, one of the niok 
remarkable of Indian arclnt.ect.ura1 anti- 
quities, IS commonly so <salled by 
Euremeans. It forms the mmaret of 
the Great Mos(me, ^now long in rums, 
winch Kutb-uddln Ibak founded a.d. 
1191, immediately after the capture of 
Delhi, and winch was built out of the 
materials of nuiuerous Hindu teuuples, 
as IS still manifest Ac’cording to the 
elaborate investigation of Gen. A. 
Cunningham [Arch, Bep. i, 189 sw], 
the magnificent Mmilr was begun by 
Kutb-uddln Ibak about 1200, and com- 

f leted by his successor Bhamsuddln 
yaltimisn about 1220 The tower 
has undergone, in its njiper part, 
various restorations. The height as 
it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. The 
traditional name of the tower no doubt 
had refei*ence to the name of its 
founder, but also there may have been 
a reference loathe contemporary Saint, 
Kutb-uddin UshT, whose t.onib is close 
by , and perhaps also to the meaning 
of the name Kutb-uddin, ‘ The Pole or 
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Axle of the Faith/ as appropriate to 
such a structure 

c 1330 — ‘‘Attached to the mosque (of 
Delhi) IS a tower for the call to prayer which 
has no equal in the whole world It is 
built of red stone, with about 360 steps. It 
IS not square, but has a great number of 
angles, is very massive at the base, and very 
lofty, equalling the Pharos of Alexandria ” 
— Amilfeda^ in Oildem&i^Ur^ 190. 

c 1340 — “In the northern court of the 
mosque stands the minaret {al-swimicCcC)^ 
which is without a parallel in all the countries 
of Islam . It is of surpassing height , the 
pinnacle is of milk-white marble, and the 
globes which decorate it are of pure gold. 
The aperture of the staircase is so wide 
that elephants can ascend, and a person on 
whom I could rely told me that when the 
minaret was a-building, he saw an elephant 
ascend to the very top with a load of 
stones ** — Ihn Batata, in 151. 

The latter half of the last quotation is 
fiction 

1663 — “At two Leagues off the City on 
Agra’s side, in a place by the Mahumetans 
called Koja Kotvhedd%ne, there is a very 
ancient Edifice which hath been a Temple 
of Idols ” — Bermer, E T 91 

It IS evident from this that Bermer had 
not then visited the Kv.th [Constable in 
his tr reads Kovx Kotuh-'eddvne,^^ by which 
he understands Ko1l-^-K'u:tah-udd%n, the hill 
or eminence of the Saint, p 283 ] 

1826. — “ I will only observe that the 
Cllttab Minar . is really the finest tower 
I have ever seen, and must, when its spire 
was complete, have been still more beauti- 
ful.”— J2e6er, ed. 1844, 1 . 308 

COPECK, s This IS a Russian 
coin, xS-ir of a ruble. The degeneration 
of com denominations is often so great 
that we may suspect this name to 
preserve that of the dinar Kojpehl 
often mentioned in the histones of 
Timur and his family Kopek is in 
Turki, ‘dog/ and Charmoy explains 
the term as equivalent to Aha-kalh^ 
‘Father of a dog,’ formerly applied 
in Egypt to Dutch crowns (Lowen- 
thal&i^ oearing a lion There could 
not be Dutch coma in Timur’s tune, 
but some other Frank coin bear- 
ing a lion may have been so calle^ 
probably Venetian A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Macanus^ quoted below, 
p. 169) Another etymolo^ of kopek 
suggested (in Ohavdovr, Apergu des 
Monncdes Russes) is from Russ kcyoid, 
kopyd, a pike, msiny old Russian coma 
representing the Prince on horseback 
with a spear [T&is is accepted by the 
JSTE Kopeks are mentioned in 


the reign oi Vassili III., about the 
middle of the 15th century, but only 
because regularly estabhshed m the 
coinage c 1536. [See TANGA] 

1390 — (Timour resolved) “to visit the- 
venerated tomb of Sheikh Maslahat 
and with that intent proceeded to Tash- 
kand . he there distributed as alms to* 
worthy objects, 10,000 dln&rs kopaM ” 
— SkarifuMln, in Extracts by M Oharnwy,. 
Mem Acad St P , 'ti S., tome iii p 363,. 
also note, p 135 

1535 — “It was on this that the Grand 
Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan Vassihe- 
vitch, and regent in his minority, ordered, 
in 1636, that these new P&iiym should be- 
melted down and new ones struck, at the 
rate of 800 dengue, or 3 Roubles of Moscow 
k la gnvenka, in Kopeks From that 

time accounts continued to be kept in 
Roubles, Kopeks, and Bengm ” — Ghaudovt, 
Apergii 

c 1655 — “The pension in hen of pro- 
visions was, for our Lrord the Patriarch 25* 
copecks daily ” — Travels of the Patrmrch 
Macamus, Or Tr Fund, i 281. 

1783 — “The Copeck of Russia, a copper- 
coin, m name and apparently in value, is 
the same which was current in Tartery 
during the reign of Timur ” — Forster's 
Journiey, ed 1808, ii. 332 

COPPERSMITH, s Po]^lar name 
both in. H. (tarribayat) and Fnglish of 
the crimson-breasted barbet (Xantho- 
laema Latham). See the quota- 

tion from Jerdon 

1862 — “It has a remarkably loud note, 
which sounds like tooh-took-tooh, and this it 
generally utters when seated on the top of 
some tree, nodding its head at each call, 
first to one side and then to another. . 
*11118 sound and the motion of its head, ac- 
companying it, have given origin to the 
name of ‘ Coppersxmth ’ ” — Jerdon, ed 

1877, i 316 

1879 — 

“ In the mango-sprays 
The sun-birds flashed, alone at his green 
forge 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith . ” 

The Light of Asm, p. 20. 

1883 — “For the same reason mynas seek 
the tope, and the ‘blue jay,’ so-called, and 
the little green coppersmith hooting ventn- 
loquistically ” — Tribes on my Frontier, 164. 

OOPRAH, s. The dried kerui^ of 
the coco-nut, much used for the ex- 
pression. of its oil, and exported largely 
i from the Malabar ports The Portu- 
guese probably took the word from the 
MalayaL koppcura^ which is, however, 
apparently borrowed from the H 
fcfwpra^ of the same meaning The 
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Idtter IS connected by some witli 
Lhapnd^ ‘ to dry up ^ Shakespeai 
however, more probably, connects 
Iclhoprdi as well as skull, 

a shell,’ and hhappat^ ‘a skull,’ witli 
Bkt Uiaipara^ having also the mean- 
ing of ‘skull’ Compaie with this a 
deiivation which we have ‘^uggehted 
(s V ) as possible ol coco from old 
Fr and Span toqne^ coto^ ‘a shell’, 
and with the slang use of loco theie 
mentioned 

1563 — “And they also dry these cocos! 
and these dried ones they csll copra, 
and they carry them to Ormnz, and to the 
Balaghat ” — Gatna, Qolloq f 68Z) 

1578 — “The kernel of these cocos is 
dried in the siin, and is called copra 
From this same copra oil is made in pi esses, 
as we make it from olives — Aco^ta^ 104 
1584 — “Chopra, from Cochin and Mala 
bar — Boiitt^mlTall ii 413 

1598 —“The other Oyle is prest out of 
the dried Cocus, which is called Copra ” 
— Linsckoten, 101 See also (1602), Oouio, 
Dec I In IV cap 8 , (1606) Gouvea, f 
625, [(1610) Pyiaid do Laval^ Hak Soc 
11 384 (reading ktcppata for suppara) 

(c 1690) RivtnpKiiis, Mei h Amh i 7 

1727 — “That tree (coco-nut) produceth 
Copera, or the ICernels of the Nut 
dried and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil e-^prest — A Hamilton, i 
307 , [ed 1744, a 308] 

1860 — “ The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 pounds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of 
cocoa nut oil ” — Teirment, Qeylon, ii 531 
1878 — It appears from Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Bunheam (5th ed 248) that 
this word 13 naturalised in Tahiti 

1883 — “I suppose there are but few 
English people outside the trade who know 
what copra is , I will therefore explain — it 
IS the white pith of the ripe cocoa-nut cut 
into strips and dried in the sun This is 
brought to the trader (at New Britain) in i 
baskets varying from 3 to 20 lbs m weicht , 
the payment was a thimbleful of 

beads for each pound of copra The nut 

IS full of oil, and on reaching Europe the 
copra IS crushed in mills, and oil pressed ) 
from it half the oil sold as ‘ olive oil ' < 

IS really from the cocoa nut ” — Wilfred 1 
Powell, Wan\Aeringe in a Wild Country,^ 37 

COBAL-TRBE, s Brythnna^ndica, ^ 
Lam , so called from tbe rich scarlet j 
colour of its flowers , 

[1860 — “ There are two or three 
species of the genus E)ythiina or Coral ^ 
Tree A small species of Erijthrma, with 1 
reddish flowers, is famous in, Buddhist ^ 
mythology as the tree around which the ' 
Devas dance till they are intoxicated in 


SudiaS (2 IndriS) heaven Bu) mah 

^ p 531 — M(2Iaho7i, Ka>ens of the Golden 
g Ghctsone^p, p 11 ] 

’ OORCOPAXiJ, s This is tlie naiixe 
ot a flint described by Vaitliema 
“ Acosta, and other old wiiteis, the 
j identity ot winch has l)een the sul>]ect 
^ ot much conjecture It is in leality 
the Oaicznia tnd'ica^ Chois> 0 

; (hbttife'iae), a tiee ot the (Joucau and 
C^anaxa, which belongs to the same 
genus as the inangosteen, and as the 
j tiee attordiug the gamboge (see 
^ CAMBOJA) ot coiinncicc It piodiues 
' an agieeable, acid, })ur]de tiuit, which 
the Poituguese call h}})uldeb From 
’ the seeds a tatty oil is di iw n, kiiowu 
as loLun butter The name in Malayal 
\^7co(lulcka, and tins j^ossibly, uitli the 
xddition ot puh, ‘at id,’ ga^e ii^e to 
the mime betoie us It is st itt d ni the 
Emghsh Vyclopaed^a (Nat Hist sv 
Gmt'iina) that in Tiavancoxe the fiint 
IS called by the natiMs qhailm pulk^ 
and 111 Ceylon (joi aha Foi bes Watson’s 
‘List of Indian Piodnctions ’ gives as 
SMionyms ot the Gauivar (fanbogia 
tiee ^Juoha-pnhemfnnm ”Tiin , ^hutha- 
pxdie^ Mai , and '‘goiaka Ceyl 

[The Madras Glo^s calls it Mate man- 
gobtem, a ship teiin meaning ‘cook- 
looui inangosteen’, Can mxtrginahuh.^ 
‘twisted tamarind’, Mai pmiampuh^ 
Stiff tainaund’] The (bidopcedia 
contains some inteu sting ]>artiLulai8 
regarding the uses in Ocjlon of the 
goraka But this Ceylon tiee is a 
different species (G Gamhoym, Desroiis) 
Kotwithstanding its name it <ioes not 
]>roduce gainhoge , its gum henig in- 
soluble m water A figure ot G 
vndica is given in Beddome^s Flora 
Sylvatwa^ nl Ixxw [A full account 
of KoJeam butter will be found m VEatf, 
Boon Diet 111 467 seqq ] 

1510 — “ Another fruit is found here 
fashioned like a melon, and it has divisions 
after that manner, and when it is out, three 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
biidchernes, are found inside The tree 
I which bears this fruit is of the height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in the 
same manner This fruit is called Corcopal , 
it IS extremely good for eating, and excel- 
lent as a medicine ’ — Vat theina (tranal 
modified from), Hak Soo 167 
1578 — “Carcapull is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick , its fruit is m si<ae and as- 

S ect like an orange without a rind, all 
mded in lobes *^-^Aco8ta, TractadOy 
367 

(This author gives a tolerable out of the 
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fruit , there is an inferior plate in Dehry, 
i\ No 's:vii ) 

1672 — “The plant Caxcapnli is peculiar 
to Malabar The "ripe fruit is used as 

ordinary food , the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 
tamarind, having an excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, and of a very agreeable 
and refreshing odour The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an apple, divided into 
eight equal lobes of a yellow colour, fra- 
giant and beautiful, and with another little 
frmtlet attached to the extremity, -which is 
perfectly round,” &c , &c — P Vuueiizo 
Maiia^ 356 

GORGE, COORGE, &c, s A 

mercantile term for ‘ a score ’ The 

ord IS in use among the trading Arabs 
and others, as well as in India It is 
established in Portuguese use aj)- 
parently, but the Portuguese word is 
almost ceitainly of Indian origin, and 
tins IS expressly assei ted in some 
Portuguese Dictionaries {e g Laoerda\ 
Lisbon, 1871) Kor? is used exactly 
111 the same way bv natives all over 
Upper India Indeed, the vulgar 
there in numeration habitually say do 
hor% tin horl, for 40, 60, and so forth 
The first of our quotations shows the 
word in a form very closely allied to this, 
and e-^laining the transition Wilson ! 
gives Telugu hhorjam^ a hale or lot of 
20 pieces, commonly called a corge ” 
[The Madras Gloss gives Can horji, Tel 
khorjam^ as meaning eithei a measure 
ot capacity, about 44 maunds, or a 
Madras town cloth measure of 20 
pieces ] But, unless a root can be 
traced, this may easily be a corruption 
of the trade- word Littr6 ex;^ams 

corge or cowrge as “ Paquet de toile de 
coton des Indes ” , and Marcel Devic 
says “ C^est vraisemhlableinent PArabe 
khordj — which means a saddlebag, 
a portmanteau Both the definition 
and the etymology seem to miss the 
essential meaning of corge, which is 
that of a score, and not that of a 
packet or bundle, unless by accident 

1610 — “If tbey be stuffs, they deal by 
cona, and in hke manner if they be jewels 
By a ctina is understood twenty ” — Var- 
ik&rria, 170 

1525 — “A corj4 dos quotonyas grandes 
vale (250) tamgas ” — Xj&m^ranga, das Oousas 
da Indza, 48 

1554 — “The nut and mace -when gathered 
were bartered by the natives for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of these 
. they gave a hahar of mace and 

seven bahars of the nut ” — Oastcmltedc^ vi 8 


[1605 6 — “Note the cody or corge is a 
bondell or set nomber of 20 pieces ” — Bud- 
icood, Fhtst Letter Bool, 80 ] 

1612 — “White callieos from twentie to 
fortie Royals the Corge (a Corge being 
twentie pieces), a great quantitie — Cajpt 
Sai ZA, in Pitrchas, i 347 

1612-13 — “ They returning brought doune 
the Mustraes of evene sort, and the prices 
demanded for them per Corge ” — Dounton, 
in PitreThos, i 299 

1615 — 

“ 6 pec whit hajUus of 16 and 17 Rs corg 

6 pec blew byncutii^, of 15 Rs corg 

b pec red zelas, of 12 Rs corg ” 

OocLb,'s Diary, i 75 

1622 — Adam Denton admits that 

he made “90 corge of Pmtadoes”in their 
house at Patani, but not at their charge — 
/Sa? y. 111 42 

1644 — “To the Friars of St Francis for 
their regular yeaily allowance, a cow every 
week, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of nee 
guoAol, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
wo (qu 964V, ‘tallow,’ ‘grease,’?) ^ candy 
of coco-nut oil, 6 maunds of butter, 4 
corjas of cotton stuffs, and 25,920 rSs for 
dispensary medicines {mezuiTias de bottzea) ’ 
— Bocaryo, MS f 217 

c 1670 — “The Chite^ which are made 
at Liohor are sold by Gorges, every 
Coige consisting of twenty pieces ” — 

Taoermiei, On tile Commodities of the Domns 
oj- the Gi eat Mogul, &c , E T p 68 , [ed Ball, 
11 6] 

1747 — “Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
being examined regarding what Goods 
were Remaimng in their hands upon the 
I Loss of Madrass, they acknowledge to have 
had 15 Corge of Chin-fcs then under their 
Performance, and which they acquaint us 
is all safe but as they have lost all 

their Wax and Colours, they request an 
Advance of 300 P^odas for the fkirchase 
of more ” — Vomms Fort St Damd, 

Aug 13 MS Records in India Ofi&ce 

c 1760 — “At Madras 1 gorge is 22 
pieces ” — Giose, i 284 

,, “No washerman to demand for 1 

corge of pieces more than 7 pun of cowmes ' 
— In LoTig, 239 

1784 — In a Calcutta Lottery-list of prizes 
we find “55 corge of Pearls ” — In Seton- 
Karr, i 33 

[c 1809 — “To one koi3 or 20 pieces of 
Tunzebs 50 rs ” — Buchanan MamiUoyif 
Eastern India, i 398 ] 

1810' — “I recollect about 29 years bac^ 
when marching from Berfiampore to |pa,wTi?- 
pore with a deteohment of 
seeing several coarges (of ^e^) for 

their use, at 3 and 3^ rupees » at fh© latter 
rate 6 sheep were pur<^iased, for a mpe© 
five pence each Y M 293 

1818 * — COTge IS ^ ^ 

'u 98 * 
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GORINGA, n p Komnga, probably 
a corruption of Kahnga [see KLING-j 
[The Madras Gloss gives the Tel 
korang^ ‘small cardamoms^] The 
name of a seaport in Godavari Dist 
on the northern side of the Delta 
[“The only place between Calcutta 
and Trincomalee where large vessels 
used to be docked.” — Morr%s^ Godavery 
Man , p 40 ] 

CORLE, s Singh kdrah^ a district. 

1726 — “A Qorctal is an overseer of a 
Corle or District ” — Valen.ti}7ij Names 

of Native QffUets ui the Villages of veylon^ 1 

OORNAC, s This word IS used, 
by French wi iters especially, as an 
Indian word, and as the equivalent 
of Mahout (qv), or driver of the 
elephant Littre defines “ Nom qii^on 
donne dans les Indes au conducteur dhm 
eldphant” &c, &:c , adding “Etym. 
Sanskrit ha/rmlc^n^ dldphantf “Dans 
les Indes” is happily vague, and the 
etymology worthless Bluteau gives 
Comica, but no etymology In 
Singhalese Elephant Stud’ 

(It IS not in the Singhalese Diet., but it 
is m the ofiS-cial Glossary of Terms, &c ), 
and our friend Dr. Rost suggests 
KHrawa-ndyaka^ ‘ Chief of the KHr- 
oAjoa^ as a. probable origin This is 
confirmed by the form Ooumakea in 
Yalentijn, and by another title which 
he gives as usea for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matura, viz Gag^- 
nmcke (Names, &c., p ll\ Chn- 
nayaJea, from Gaja, ‘ an elephant ’ [The 
NED remarks that some authorities 
give for the first part of the word Skt 
ka/n, ‘elephant’] 

1672 — There is a certain season of the 
year when the old elephant discharges an 
oil at the two sides of the head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break the neck of their camac or 
driver ” — JSaldaem, Germ ed. 422. (See 
MUST ) 

1685 — “O comaca q estava de baixo 
delle tinha hum la^ que metia em hfta das 
mSos ao bravo ” — f 49&. 

1712 — “The aforesaid author (P Pr 
Gaspar de S Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city (Goa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador- 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at the 
Gate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the procession of 
OoTpuft Dom%7n, because of the calm 
weather I doubt not that the Comacas of 
these animals had taught thorn to perform 
these acts of apparent adoration But at 


the same time there appears to be Religions 
and Piety innate in the Elephant ” * — 
Bluteau, a v. Elephante 

1726 — “ After that (at Mongeer) on®' 
goes over a great walled area, and again 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a great stone elephant with a 
Camak on it ” — ValenUjn, v 167. 

, , “ Coumakeas, w ho stable the ne w« 

caught elephtints, and tend them ” — Valen-- 
tijn, Name^i, &o , 5 (m vol v ) 

1727 — “As he -was one Morning going to- 
the River to be washed, with his Camaclc 
or Rider on his Back, ho chanced to put 
his Trunk in at the Taylor’s Window ” — - 
A Jffaimltoji, 11 110 , [od 1744, ii 109] 
This IS the only instance of English use 
that we know (except Mr Carl Bock’s , and 
he IS not an Englishman, though his book is 
in English) It is tho famous story of the 
Elephant’s revenge on tho Tailor 

[1831 — “With the same judgment an 
elephant will task his strength, without 
human direction ^ I have seen,’ says 
M D’Obsonville, ‘two occupied in beating 
down a wall which their comacs (keeper^ 
had desired them to do . .”* — L%hraryof 
Entertaumtg KmurUdge, Quadrupeds, ii. 167 ] 

I 1884. — “Tho camac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control tho boast, which roared 
and trumpeted with indignation ’’—O' BolJs, 
Temples and Elephants, p. 22 

COROMANDEL, n p. A name 
which has been long aptilied by Euro- 
peans to the Northern Tamil (Joimtry, 
or (more comprehensively) to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India from 
Pt Calimere northward to the mouth 
of the Kistna, sometimes to Onssa. 
It corresponds pretty nearly to the 
Maahar of Marco Polo and the Ma- 
hommedan writers of his age, though 
that IS defined more accurately as from 
0. Comorin to Nellore. 

Much that is fanciful has been 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it KtlrU-mandala, the 
Realm of the Kilnis (Tram, Jtt As. 
Boc, iii 167). Bp Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his Dramdmn dammar, 
suggested that European traders might 
have taken this familiar name from 
that of Kas'umamtl (* black sand ’), the 
name of a smafl village on the coast 
north of Madras, which is habitually 
pronounced and written Coromandel by 
European residents at Madras. [The 
same suggestion was made earlier (see 
Wilks, Mist Sketches, ed. 1869, i. 5, 


* “This elephant is a very pious animal’'— a 
German frietui once observed in India, misled by 
the double sonso of his vernacular /romm harm- 
loss, tame ’ as well as ‘ pious or innocent *). 
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note)] The learned author, in his 
second edition, has given up this sug- 
gestion, and has accepted that to whiSi 
we adhere But Mr C P Brown, the 
eminent Telugu scholar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures posi- 
tively to asseit “The earliest Portu- 
guese sailois pronounced this Coro- 
mcmdelj and called the whole coast by 
this name, which was uiikno'vvn to the 
Hindus ” , a passage containing in 
three lines several errors Again, a 
writer in the Ind AnHquary (i 380) 
speaks of this supposed oiigm of the 
name as “pretty geneially accepted,” 
and proceeds to give an imaginative 
explanation of how it was propagated 
These etymologies are founded on a 
ooriupted form of the name, and the 
same remark would apply to Khara- 
mandalamy the ‘hot country,’ w^hich 
Bp Caldwell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast Padre Paolino gives the name 
more accuiately as Q%ola (i e Chola) 
mandalam, but his explanation of it 
as meaning the Country of Oholam (or 
'•uwd'i I — Sorghum vulgai e, Pers ) is 
erroneous An absurd etymolo^ is 
given by Teixeira {Relac^on de Harmury 
28 , 1610) He writes “ Ghoromddel 
or Choro Badel, % e Rice Port, because 
of the great export of rice from thence ” 
He apparently compounds H chaul, 
chdwcdy ‘cooked rice^ (’) and bandel, 
^ e bandax (q. v ) ‘ harbour ’ This is 
a very good type of the way etymolomes 
are made by some people, and then 
confidently repeated 

The name is in fact Chdramandala, 
the Realm of ChSra, this being the 
Tamil foim of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kings who reigned at 
Tanjore This correct explanation of 
the name was, already given by 
H’Anville (see Eclmrcfissemeusy p 117), 
and by W Hamilton in 1820 (ii 405), 
by Ritter, quoting him in 1836 
{ErdJcnndey vi 296) , by the late M 
Remand in 1845 (RelaUony &c , i 
Ixxxvi ) , and by Sir Walter Elhot 
in 1869 (L Ethnol Soc K S i 117) 
And the name occurs in the forms 
Obolamandalatn or Solaman^lam 
on the great Temple inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century), and in an in- 
scription of A D 1101 at a temple dedi- 


* JJLA 5 , N 8 V 148 He had said the same 
in earlier writings, and was apparently the^oriiguial 
author of this snggestiop-i [But seeaho»vo J ^ 

R 


cated to Vaiahas\ami near the Seven 
Pagodas We have other quite analo- 
gous names in early inscriptions, eg 
llamandalam (Ceylon), Cheramandalamy 
Tondmmandatam, &c 

Ohola, as the name of a Tamil 
people and of their royal dynasty 
appears as Choda in one of Asoka’s 
inscriptions, and in the Telugu inscrip- 
tions of the Chalukya dynasty Nor 
can we doubt that the same name is 
lepresented by :2C}pa of Ptolemy who 
reigned at ’ApKarov (Arcot), 
who reigned at ^Opdovpa (W ariur), 
and the ScDpcci pojmaSes who dwelt inland 
from the site of Madras ^ 

The word Sohy as applied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs m Marco Polo 
(Bk 111 ch 20), showing that Ohola in 
some form was used in his day 
Indeed Soh is used in Ceylon t And 
although the Ghoromandel of Baldaeus 
and other Dutch writers is, as pro- 
nounced m their language, ambiguous 
or erroneous, Yalentijn(l726) cal& the 
country Sgola^ and defines it as extend- 
ing from Negapatam to Orissa, say mg 
that it derived its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that mandalam 
IS ‘ kingdom ’ J So that this respectable 
writer had already distinctly indicated 
the true etymology of Coromandel 

Some old documents in Yalentijn 
speak of the ‘ old city of Coromandel ’ 
It is not absolutely clear what place 
was so called (probably by the Arabs 
in their fashion of calling a chief town 
by the name of the country), but the 
indications point almost certainly to 
Negapatam § 

The oldest European mention of the 
name is, we believe, in the Rot&t/ro de 
Vasco da Oamay where it appears as 
Ohomandarla The short Italian 
narrati\ e of Hieronymo da Sto. 
Stefano is, however, perhaps earher 
still, and he curiously enough mves 
the name in exactly the modem form 
“ Coromandel,” though perhaps his G 


* See Bp Caldwell s Comp GrwirL, , 18, 
t See Tennent, i 395 
j “ This coast bears coromonly the 
name of Gh.oroma.nd&ly and xs now called 
but the right name is l^folormamdcdarn., 
a certain kingdom of that name, and 
‘ a kingdom, one that m tb® oSLd 
an independent and mighty empire. — 

^ e g 1675 — “Hence the cohnti^ be- 

come very nch, wherefore thef Boir^i^gMese.. were 
induced to buaM a tpwn em thsc 'Of Old 
Qentoo (J^erOiAfse) ci% 

on the Cfotioties^ hi: India, 

Tc^ <peryk)n) 234. 
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had originally a cedilla (Ramusio^ i. f. 
345'i;.) These instances suffice to show 
that the nam^e was not given by the 
Portuguese I)a Gama and his com- 
panions knew the east coast only by 
hearsay, and no doubt derived their 
information chiefly from Mahomniedan 
traders, through their “ Moorish ” 
interpreter That the name was in 
fainiuar Mahomniedan use at a later 
date may be seen from Rowlandson’s 
Translation of the Tohfat-td-MujdMdIn, 
where we find it siated that the Franks 
had built fortresses “ at Meelapoor (^ e 
Ma%lapu'j or Sail Tome) and Naga- 
patam, and other ports of Solmundul,” 
showing that the name was used by 
them just as we use it (p 153). Again 
(p 154) this wiiter says that the 
Mahommedans of Malabar were cut 
off from extra- Indian trade, and 
limited “to the ports of Guzerat, the 
Concan, Solmondid^ and the countries 
about Kaeel ” At page 160 of the 
same work we have mention of “ Coro- 
mandel and other parts,” but we do 
not know how this is written in the 
original Arabic. Varthema (1510) has 
Oiormandel) e Ghormandely but 
which Eden in his translation (1577, 
which probably affords the earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de- 
forms into Oyromandel (f 3965) 
[Albuq^uerque in his Gartas (see p 135 
for a letter of 1513) has OhoromandeE 
passvm'] Barbosa has in the Portu- 
guese edition of the Lisbon Academy, 
Oharamandel ; in the Span. MB 
translated by Lord Stanley oi Alderley, 
Gholmendel and Oholmender D’Albo- 
querque’s Commentcf/ries (1557), Mendez 
Pinto (c 1560) and Barros (1653) have 
Ohoromandel, and Garcia De Orta 
(1563) Oharamandel The ambiguity 
of the chy soft in Portuguese and 
Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Goromandely which we find in Parkes’s 
Mendoza (1589), and Ooromandyll, 
among other spellings, in the English 
version of Castanheda (1682), Cesare 
Federici has m the Italian (1587) 
Ghiaramandel (probably pronounced 
soft in the Venetian^ manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Coromandel 
This form thenceforward generally x>re- 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions A Madras document of 
1672 in Wheeler has Oormandell, and 
so have the early Bengal records in 
the India Office , Dami)ier (1689) has 


Ooromondel (i. 509) , Lockyer (1711) 
has “the Coast of Cormandel’^, A. 
Hamilton (1727) Chormondel (i. 349) , 
ed. 1744, 1 361 ; and a paper of about 
1759, published by Dalryniple, has 
“Ohoromandel Coast” (Or^m^ BeperU 
1 120-121) The poet Thomson has 
Oormandel : 

“all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch’d through gor- 
geous Ind 

Fall on Cot'maihdeVs Coast or Malabar ” 

SumvieTi*, 

Tlie Portuguese ax)pear to have 
adhered in the main to the coirecter 
form Ohoromandel : e g ArcInv%o Port. 
Omentaly fasc 3, p 480, and passim. 
A Piotestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at Tranquebar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese schools in India has 
“iia costa dos Malabaioa que se cliania 
Oormandel ” Bernier has “ la cote de 
Koromandel ” (Amst. ed ii 322) W, 
Hamilton says it is written Ghora- 
mandel in the Madras Records until 
1779, which as substantially correct. 
In the MB “List of Persons in the 
Service of the lit Honble. E I 
Company in Fort St George and other 
places on the Coast of Choromandell,” 
preserved in the Indian Office, that 
spelling continues down to 1778. In 
that year it is changed to Ooroxnandel. 
In the French translation of Ibn 
Batuta (iv. 142) we find Goromandely but 
this IS only the perverse and mislead- 
ing manner of Frenchmen, who make 
Jxilms Caesar cross from “France” to 
“England” The word is Ma^har in 
the original rAlboquerque (Gomm 
Hak. Soc. 1 41) spe^s of a violent 
squall under the name of vara de G<yro- 
mandelJ] 

OOBPOBAL POBBES, a A 

soldier’s grimly jesting name for 
Cholera Morbus 

1829. — “We are all pretty well, only the 
regiment is sickly, and a great cjuantity are 
in hospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or say who comes there. — In Bh%pp*s 
MeurwvrSy li, 218. 

OOBBAIt, s- An enclosure as used 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elephants, corresponding to the Keddah 
of Bengat The word is Sp. corraly ‘a 
court,’ &c., Port, curral. ^ a cattle-pen, 
a paddock.’ The Americana have the 
same word, direct from the Spanish, 
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in common use for a cattle-pen , and 
they have foinied a veih ‘to corial^^ ^ e 
to enclose in a pen, to pen The word 
Jaaal applied to native camps and 
\T.llages at the Cape of Good Hope 
appears to he the '^ame word intro- 
duced there hv the Dutch The word 
coiral is explained by Bluteau “A 
leceptacle foi anv kind of cattle, with 
ladings lound it and no loof, in 
which respect it ditteis from Coote, 
which IS a building with a loof’’ 
Also he states that the word is used 
•especially in churches for septum 
noHhum fem'iacu um, a pen for ladies 

c 1270 — ‘ ‘ When morning came, and I rose 
•and had heard mass, I proclaimed a council 
to be held in the open space (corral) between 
my house and that of Montaragon — 
Ch-ion of James oj Aiaqotij tr by Foste-i , 
1 65 

1404 — “ And this mosque and these 
•chapels weie very rich, and very finely 
wrought with gold and azure, and enamelled 
tiles {azidejo';) , and within there was a great 
corral, with trees and tanks of water ’ — 
Clai ?j?o, § cv Oomp Ma'} Uutm, 123 

1672 — “ About Mature th^ catch the 
Elephants with Coraals {Uoialen, but 
sing Coraal) — Baldaeui^^ Geylon^ 168 

I860 — In Emerson Tennent’s Qeylon, 
Bk VIII ch IV the corral is fullj- de 
Acribed 

1880 — “A few hundred pounds expended 
in houses, and the erection of corails in the 
neighbourhood of a permanent stream will 
form a basis of operations ” (In Colorado ) 
— Fortnightly Reu , Jan , 125 

CORUNDUM, s This IS described 
by Dana under the species Sapphire, 
as including the grey and darker 
-colouied opaque crystallised specimens 
The word appears to be Indian 
Shakespear gives Hind kurand^ Dakh 
kurund Littr4 attributes the origin 
to Skt huTumnda^ which Williams 
gives as the name of several plants, 
but also as ‘a ruby^ In Telugu we 
have kurumndam, and in Tamil kurun-^ 
dam for the substance in present 
question ; the last is probably the 
direct origin of the term 

e 1666 “ Cet emen blanc se trouve par 

pierres dans un heu particulier du Roiaume, 
et s’apelle Connd en langue Tolengui ” — 
Thefvenot, \ 297 

GOSMIN, n p This name is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
1.7th centuries to a port on the western 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
have been near Bassem, if not identical 


with it Till quite lecently this vas 
all that could be said on the subject, 
but Prof Foichliammer of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formeily 
borne by Bassem, viz Kubima or Kusii- 
'tiutTiaga'ia, a city founded about the 
beginning of the 5th century Kusmia- 
mrtndala was the vestern province 
of the Delta Kingdom which v e know 
as Pegu The Burmese corrupted the 
name of Kusuma into Kusmein and 
Kothezn^ and Alompra after his con- 
quest of Pegu m the middle of the 18th 
century, changed it to Bathezn So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Foichhammer (see Notes o?i Early Hist 
and Geog of Br Burma, No 2, p 12) , 
though familiar and constant use of 
the woid JPer^aim, which ajqiears to 
be a form of Bassem, in the Enghsh 
writmgs of 1750-60, published by 
Dairy mple {Or Repertory, 
seems haidly consistent with this 
statement of the origin of Bassem 
[Col Temple (Ind Ant xxii 19 seqq ^ 
J R A S 1893, p 885) disputes the 
above explanation According to him 
the account of the change of name by 
Alompra is false histoiy , the change 
from initial p to & is not isolated, and 
the word Bassem itself does not date 
beyond 1780 ] 

The last publication in which Oosmin 
appears is the “ Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign T Wood of the Bengal 
Engmeers, which accompames Symes’s 
Account (London, 1800) This shows 
both Gosmm, and Persaim or Bassem, 
some 30 or 40 miles apart But the 
former was probably token from an 
older chart, and from no actual 
knowledge 

c 1165 — “Two ships arnved at the har- 
bour Kusuma in Aramana, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the port 
Sapattota, over which Kurttipurapam w^ 
governor — J A S B&tgal, vol ::di pt 1. 
p 198 

1616 — “Annque Ijeme set sail right well 
equipped, with 60 Portuguese And pur- 
suing his voyage he captured a junk 
belonging to Pegu merchants, which he 
earned off towards Martaban, m oaider to 
send it with a cargo of nee to Malaca, and 
so make a great profit But on reaching 
the coast he could not make the port of 
Martaban, and had to make the mou-th of 
the River of Pegu ^ Twenty leasees 

from the bar there is another city c^ed 
Cosnuixi, in which merchants buy and seU. 
and do husmess- J*— Obrreo, u 474. 
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1545 — . and 17 persons only out of 
83 who were on board, oeing saved in the 
boat, made their way for 6 days along the 
coast , intending to put into the nver of 
Coamim, m the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India (i e Goa) in the king's 
lacker ship . # ” — jP’. M PintOt oh cxlvii 

1654 — “Cosmym . . the currency is the 

Same in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Peguu,” — A, AFuTies, 38 

1566 — ‘‘In a few days they put into 
CoBXni, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they gave out the news, and then all the 
Talapoins came in haste, and the people 
who were dwelling there.” — Couto, Dec. viii 
cap. 13 

c 1570 — “They go it vp the nuer in 
foure dales with the flood, to a City 

called Cosmm * whither the Customer 
of Pegu comes to take the note or markes 
of euery man Nowe from Cosmin to 

the citie Pegu . . it is all plaine and a 

goodly Country, and in 8 dayes you may 
make your voyage ” — Ocesar Ptederile^ in 
Jlakl 11 366-7 

1686 — “So the 5th October we came to 
Cosmi, the territory of which, from side to 
side IS full of woods, frequented hy parrots, 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
tures ” — 0 Balhii f 94, 

1587 — “We entered the harre of Negrais, 
which IS a braue harre, and hath 4 faoomea 
water where it hath least Three dayes 
after we came to Cosmm, which is a very 
' pretie towne, and standeth very pleasantly, 
very well furnished with all things , 
the houses are all high built, set vpon great 
high postea . for feare of the Tygers, 
which be very many,” — JR Fitch, in Maht» 
ii 390. 

1613 — “The Portuguese proceeded with- 
out putting down their arms to attack the 
Banna Dela's (position), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel- 
ling him to flee to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Cosmim 
(a place adjoining Negrais) calling hiuiself 
vassal of the King of Arraoan.” — Bocarro, 
182. 

GOSPETIB, up This is a name 
which used greatly to perplex us on 
the 16th and l7tli century maps of 
India, eg in Blaeu^s Atlas (c 1660), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
Ganges Delta Considering how the 
geo^aphical names of diferent ages 
and different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tiled to trace it to the Kaerwcirupoy of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afield I The difficulty was solved 
by the sagacity of the deeply-lamented 
ProL Blochmann, who has pointed out 


{J As Soc Beng , xln pt i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents the Bengali geni- 
tive of Gajpati, ‘Lord of El^hants,^ 
the traditional title of the Kings of 
Orissa. The title Gajpah was that one 
of the Four Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no ChcScravatth^ or Universal Mo- 
narch (see CHirCKERBXTTTY) Gajapai/y 
rules the South , AhvapaU (Lord of 
Horses) the North , Ghhafmpati (Lord 
of the Umbrella) the West; JN’aiapati 
(Lord of Men) the East In later days 
these titles were variously appropriated 
(see Lasben^ ii. 27 seg ) And Akbar, 
as will be seen below, adopted theses 
names, with others of his own devis- 
ing, for the suits of his pack of cards.. 
There is a Raja GajpaPv^ a chief Za- 
mindar of the country north of Patna, 
who IS often mentioned in the wars of 
Akbar (see Elhot, v 399 and pabsmi, 
VI. 55, &c.) who IS of couise not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 

o 700 ('0 — “In times when there was no 
Ohal^martU King . Chen-pu {Bamha^ 
dvlfia) was divided among four lords The 
southern was the Lord of Elephants (Gkija- 
TOti), &c , — Xntrod to 8i*gu,-hi, (m 

jRUerins Bouddh,), u Ixxv. 

1563. — “On the other or western side, 
over against the Kingdom of Onxa, the 
Bengalis {os JRengalos) hold the Kingdom of 
Cospetir, whose plains at the time of the 
nsmgs of the Ganges are flooded after the 
fashion of those of the River Nile.” — Barros,, 
Deo IV. IX. cap I 

This and the next passage conmared show 
that Barros was not aware that Oospettr and 
GajpaU were the same. 

„ “Of this realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the Gen- 
toos and Moors of those parts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift . to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless ; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
most skilful in the use of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Dely multitudes of oitiea 
and towns ; and to Oou a vast number of 
horses And so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, vi«. : 
JBspaty, Gaspaty, Nor<matj^ Buapaty, and 
Ooapaty.” — Barros, tbuf, [These titles ap- 
pear to be Adva^tif “Lord of Horses", 
Ghijapati ; JN^arapa^ “ Lord of Men ” ; 
BMlpait, “Ijord of Earth”, GopaH, “I<ord 
of Cattle.”] 

c. 1690. — “ His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with the following suits of cards, 1st. Ash- 
wapatt, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a King* on horseback, resembling 
the King of Dihfi. . . 2nd. Gajpatt, the 
King whose power lies in the number of his 
elephants, as the niler of 0|isah. . .r . 8rd. 
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JVa) pati, a King whose power lies in his m ! 
fantry as is the case with the rulers of | 
Bij^Cpifr,” &e — Ain, i 306 

c 1590 — “Orissa contains one hundred! 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the i 
-command of Gtyeputty ” — Ay fen (b> Olad 
o in), ed 1800, ii 11 [ed Janett,\\ 125] 

1753 — “ Herodote fait aus‘'i mention 
d’une ville de Qas]^cityTUs situ^e vers le 
haut du fleu\e Indus, ce que Mercator a 
•cru coirespondre 'k une denomination qm 
existe dans la G^ographie moderne, sans 
:alt^ration marquee, savoii Cospetir La 
notion qu on a de Coapetxr se tire de 
I’historien Portugais Jean de Barros 
la situation n’est plus eelle qm convient \ 
’CcLspaty'i us ” — jyAiviille, 4 seti 

COSS, s The most usual iDopiilar 
measure of distance in India, but like 
the m,%U in Europe, and indeed like 
Ihe mile within the British Islands up 
to a recent date, vaiying much in 
•different localities 

The Skt word is hrosa, which also 
IS a measure of distance, but oiiginally 
signified ‘ a call,’ hence the distance at 
which a man’s call can be heard * 

In the Pall vocabulary called Ahh^d- 
ilwLnajpjpadlmhd, which is of the 12th 
•cental y, the word appears in the form 
hoBs j and nearly this, ^os, is the ordi- 
nary Hindi Kuioh IS a Pei sian form 
ot the word, which is often found m 
Mahommedaii authors and in early 
travellers These latter (English) 
often write course It is a notable 
circumstance that, according to Wran- 
gell, the Yakuts of K Siberia reckon 
•distance by h^osses (a word which, 
considering the Bussian way of writ- 
ing Turkish and Persian words, must 
be identical with kos) With them 
this measure is “ indicated by the time 
necessary to cook a piece of meat” 
Kioss is=to about 5 versts, or 1-J miles, 
in hilly or marshy country, but on 
plain ground to 7 versts, or 2^ miles t 
The Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their language is a Turki dialect The 
suggestion arises whether the form 
Teas may not have come with the Mon- 

* “It IS characteristic of this region (central 
forests of Ce>lou) that in tra\eraing the forest 
they calculate their march, not by the eye, or by 
measures of distance, but by sounds Thus a 
dog 8 cry indicates a quarter of a mile , a ‘ oodhfs 
xcrow, something more , and a, * Tioo implies the 
■space over which a man can be heard when shout 
mg that parfej-cular monosyllable at the pitch of 
his voice.” — Tenrunfs Ceylon, ii. 582, InS Oanara 
-also to this day such expressions as- “-a horm s 
blow, “a man s call, are used in the estimation 
of distances, [See under GOW ] 

t Le Iford de kt Mine, i, 32. 


gols into India, and modified the 
previous kio^a'^ But this is met b’s 
the existence of the word kos in Pali, 
as mentioned above 

In ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 krosas went to the yojana 
Sir H M Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances in the route of the Ghmese 
pilgrim Fa-hian that the yojana of his 
^e was as nearly as possible 7 miles 
Ciinningham makes it 7 J or 8, Pergus- 
son 6 , but taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, the ancient kos would be 
miles _ 

The kos as laid down m the Ain Fed 
Jarreit, ni 414] was of 5000 gaz [see 
G-TJDGE] The official decision of the 
British Gk)vernment has assigned the 
length of Akbar’s Ildkl gaz as 33 inches, 
and this w^^ould make Akbar’s kos— 
2 m 4 f 183^ yards Actual measure- 
ment of road distances between 5 paii 
of Akbar’s hos-mindrs,^ near Delhi, gave 
a mean of 2 m 4 f , 158 yards 

In the greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated kos is about 
2 miles, but it is much less as 
approach the N W In the upper part 
of the Doab, it is, with fair accuracy, 
miles In Bundelkhand again it is 
nearly 3 m (Carnegy), or, according 
to Beanies, even 4 ni [In Madras it 
IS 2J in , and in Mysore the SuUdml 
kos IS about 4m] Reference may be 
made on this subject to Mr Thomas’s 
ed of Pr^nsep^s Essays, ii 129 , and to 
Mr Beames’s ed of Elliot’s Glossa/ry 
The Races of the N ~W Frownces,^^ 

II 194) The latter editor remarks 
that in several parts of the country 
there are two kinds of kos, a pakhZ and 
a hachchd kos, a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India , and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the world [see 
PUCKA] 

c 500 — “A gavyUMh (or league — see GtOW) 
IS two krosas — Amxrak&sha, ii 2, 18 
c 600 — “The descendant of KukuMha 
e Bkma) having gone half a kro^ ”-**■ 
xtaghuvamsd, xm 79 

c 1340 — “As for the mile it m 
among the Indians al-Kurfih 

III 95 

,, “ The Sultan gave ordesrs 

me a certain number of vaKa^es, * 

^ Boyat YSecr ef ^ppeps by 

tibe commexKh of by 

the^samecadi^ Jlor 

or TMaaretff ejiectied — Bermer, 

^5 [tad- ^ ^ 
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They were at a distance of 16 Kurtihs from 
Dihli — Zhn JBatutay 888. 

c 1470 — “The Sultan sent ten viziers to 
encounter him at a distance of ten Kors (a 
hor IS equal to 10 versts) - — Ath 

26, in iTidWi rn tha XVth Gmt 
,, “From Chivil to Jooneer it is 
20 Kors , from J ooneer to Beder 40 ; from 
Beder to Kulongher, 9 Kors; from Beder 
to Koluberg, 9 — Ih^d p 12 

1628— “I directed Chikm^k Beg, hy a 
writing tinder the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to KIbbul , 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
min§ir or turret, twelve ffez in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a 
pavilion . *’ — Baber, 393 

1537 — “ . that the King of Portugal 

should hold for himself and all his de- 
scendants, from this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the City of Mangualor (in Gu- 
zerat) with all its privileges, levonues, and 
3 unsaiction, with 2^coucees round about 
. — Treaty vn, & BoteUio, Tomho, 226 

o 1550— “Being all unmanned by their 
love of Eaghoba, they had gone but two 
Kos by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted ” — Rd/nnayana of 
Tuh% Deis, by Growae, 1878, p 119 

[1604 — “At the rate of four coss (Coces) 
the league by the calculation of the Moors ” 
— Couto, Dec XII., Bk I cap 4 ] 

1616 — “The three and twentieth ar- 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Courses from Bram- 
poore, 418 English miles, the Courses being 
longer than towards the Sea ” — Svr T Roe, 
\jxPurchas, i. 641 , [Hak. Soo i 106] 

“ “The length of these forenamed 
Provinces is Northwest to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
bein^two English miles.” — Terry, in Pvn cJms, 

1623 — “ The distance hy road to the said 
city they called seven cos, or corQ., which is 
all one, and every cos or corU is half a 
fersmg or league ot Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little less than two Italian 
English] miles ” — P della Valle, ii. 604 , 
HJ&: Soo i. 23]. * 

1648. — “ which two Coss are equiva- 
lent to a Dutch mile ” — Vart Twist, 0m, 
Beschrvj'o, 2 

1666. — “ . une cosse qui est la me- 

sure des Indes pour I’espaoe des lieux, est 
environ d’une derai-heue ” — Tli&omot, v, 
12 . * 

COSSACK, s It IS most probable 
that this Russian term for the mili- 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Empire has 
come originally from karndh^ a word 
of obscure origin, but which from its 
adoption in Central Asia we may ven- 
ture to call Turk! [Bclmyler, Twrhis- 
tan, i 8,1 It appears in Pavet de 
Courteille^s TwJc- Oriental as 


vagabond j ave7itune) ,, onagre quo 
ses compagnons ckassent lo%n d^enx 
But in India it became common in the^ 
sense of ‘a predatoiy horseman’ and 
freebooter 

1366 — “On receipt of this bad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans , 1st That I should turn Cos- 
sack, and never pass 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder all that came to hand ’* — 
ofTimib, tr by Sfeirayt, p 111. 

[1609 — In a Letter from the Company to- 
the factors at Bantam mention is made of 
one “Sophony Cosuke,” or as he is ^Iso 
styled in the Court Minutes “ the Husae.” — 
dmood, Rirst Leitn Book, 288 ] 

1618. — “Cossacks (Gosacchi) . . . you 
should know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a collection of people of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedience 
to no pnnco , but dwelling far from cities m 
fastnesses among the woods or mountains, 
or nvers . . live by the booty of their 
swords . employ themselves in pei petual 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i ^ of 
the Turks and other Mahomottxns . . As I 
have heard from them, they promise them- 
selves one day the capture oi Constantinople,, 
saying that Pate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that they 
have clear prophecies to that effect.”— 
della Valle, i 614 seq 

o. 1762. — “His kuzzaks . . . wore like- 
wise appointed to surround and plunder the 
camp of the French . — IRst, of Rydur 
JVdtk, tr by Miles, p. 36. 

1813. — “By the bye, how do Clarke’s 
friends the Cossacks, who seem to be a 
Imnd of Circassians and other Sarmatians, 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great Toorkeo tnbo on the 
banks of the Jaxartes? Kuzzauk is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it be 
fas I have hoard) an Arabic Mohahgh 
(exaggeration) from hizk (plunder) applied* 
to 8dl predatory tribes?” — Mlphtnetone, im 
Jjife, 1 . 264 

1819. — “Some dashing leader may . . . 
gather a predatory band round his standard, 
which, composed as it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Kuzzauk, might still give us an infi- 
nite deal of trouble. — Ihd, ii. 68. 

c. 1823 —“The term Cossack is used be- 
cause it IS the one hy which the Mahrattas 
describe tbeir own species of warfare. In 
their language the word Coss&kee (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory ” — Malcolm, Central 
India, 3d ed. i 69. 

OOSSID, s. A courier or rimniu^ 
messenger ; Arab. ka§id. 

1682 — “I received letters by a CossidL 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Oatohpoole,. 
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dated ye 18th instant from M'uxoodavady 
Bnlchnnd’s residence ” — JSedges. Dmry. Bee 
20th , [Hak* Soc i. 58] 

[1687 — “Haveing detained the Cossetts 
4 or 6 Daies ** — Ihxd ii Ixix.] 

1690 — ‘‘Therefore December the 2d. m 
the evening, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of a Cosseli s Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the 
omvtsh, injoymng our immediate Release ” 
— Ov%ngto%i 416 

1748 — “The Tappies [d4k runners] on 
the road to Ganjam being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our packets may 
be forwarded much faster by Cassids 
[mounted postmen *] ” — In Long, p 3 
c. 1769 — “For the performance of this 
arduous . . duty, which required so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kasids or messengers, who from head 
to foot were eyes and ears . , were sta- 
tioned in every quarter of the country ” — 
H of JSydur Naih, 126 
1803 — “ I wish that you would open a 
communication by means of cossids with 
the oJ05.cer commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Songhur ” — 
WelHngton, ii 159 

OOSSIMBAZAR, np. Properly 
Kdsvrrbbdzdr. A town no longer existing, 
which closely adjoined the city of 
Mnrshidahad, but preceded the latter 
It was the site of one of the most im- 
portant factories of the East India 
Company in their mercantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade m Bengal during the 17th cen- 
tury In 1668 -the Company estab- 
lished a factory at Cossimbazaar, 
^Castle Bazaar’” — {B%rdwood Rep. on 
Old Bee 219)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Castle Buzzar (p 38) 

1665. — “That evening I arrived at Casen- 
Basar, where I was welcomed by Menheir 
Arnold 'van WackteTidonh, Director of all 
Factories in Bengal ” — Tavermer, 
E T , 11 66 , [ed Ball, i 131 Bemim 

(B T. p. 141 , ed. Constable, 440) has 
JKasseni’-Baza/r j m the map, p 454, JfCasem- 
haaar ] ^ 

1676 — “Kassembasar, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengala, sends abroad every 

g ear two and twenty thousand Bales of 
ilk , every Bale weighing a hunder’d 
pound ” — Tavermer, B.T ii. 126 , [Ball, ed 
11 2] 

[1678 — “ Cassmubazar See quotation 
under DABNY.] 

C08SYA, n p More properly Kds%a, 
but now ofOlcially Khdn ; m the lan- 
guage of the people themselves M- 


* This gloss is a mistake* 


Kas^y the first syllable bemg a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occupying the mountains immediately 
north of Silhet in Eastern Bengal 
Many circumstances in relation to this 
people are of high mterest, such as 
their practice, down to our own day, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menJwr and dolmen hmd, their law of 
succession in the female Ime, &c 
Shillong, the modern seat of adminis- 
tration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between the proper 
valley of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, both of which are compre- 
hended in that government, is in the 
Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea The Kasias seem 
to be the people encountered near 
Silhet by Ibn Batuta as mentioned in 
the quotation . 

c 1346 — “The people of these mountains 
resemble Turks (t e Tartars), and are very 
strong labourers, so that a slave of their 
race is worth several of anoth er nation ” — 
Tbn Batata, iv 216. [See KHASYA ] 

1780. — “The first thing that struck my 
observation on entering ■flie arena was the 
similarity of the dresses worn by the differ- 
ent tribes of Cusseahs or native Tartars, 
aU dressed and armed agreeable to the 
custom of the country or mountain from 
whence they came ” — S<m B. Lzndsay, m 
Lwes of the L%ndsays, hi 182. 

1789 — “ We understand the Coss3rahs 
who inhabit the bills to the north-westward 
of Sylhet, have committed some very danng 
acts of violence ” — In Seton-Kairt , ii 218- 

1790 — “ Agreed and ordered, that the 

Trade of Symet ... be declared entirely 
free to all the natives . * under the fol- 
lowing Regulations* — 1st That they shall 
not supply the Cossyahs or other HiU- 
people with Arms, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store . — ^In Seton- 

Karr, ii. 31. 

OOSTUS. (See PTITCHOOK,) 

COT, s A light bedstead There 
IS a little difficulty about the true 
origin of this word It is universal 
as a sea-term, and in the South of 
India In Northern India its place has 
been ve^ generally taken by chartKiY 
(qv), and cof, though weU under- 
stood, IS not in such preval^t Euro- 
pean use as it formerly was, except 
as applied to barrack ruimture, j^d 
among soldiers and their families 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been mtroduced 
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from the south There are, however, 
both in north and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop- 
tion of the term cot in their respective 
localities. In the north we have H 
Jdidt and khcxtwd^ both used in this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit ; in 
the south, Tam. and Malayal kattil^ a 
form adopted by the Portuguese The 

Q uotations show, however, no Anglo- 
ndian use of the word in any form 
but cot 

The question of origin is perhaps 
further perplexed by the use of quatre 
as a ^anish term in the West Indies 
(see Tom Cmngle below) A Spanish 
lady tells us that catre, or catre de 
Ugera (“ scissors-cot ”) is applied to a 
bedstead with X-trestles. Gatre is 
jalso common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of 1611 These forms, 
however, we shall hold to be of Indian 
origin , unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
than the 16 th century. The form 
quatre hs/S a curious analogy (probably 
accidental) to chdtrpdl 

1653 — “The Camanj (Zamonn) who was 
at the end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catle . . — X>e JSat^os, 

Dec. I liv. iv cap viii 

1557 — “The king commanded his men 
to furnish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take place, all car]^ted 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken cloth.*" — 'Alboquerque, Hak. Soo. u 
204. 

1666. — “ The king was set a oatel (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold. . . .** — 
Dduiman de Ooea^ Chrcn del R Uom Bmanuelf 
48. 

‘ 1600 — “He retired to the hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse palm-mats 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood of St Thom5, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
a catre of coir, with a stone for pillow , and 
this completes the inventory of the furniture 
of that house V do J?. jP. Xtiwcr, 

199. 

[1618. — “ Here hired a catele and 4 men 
to have earned me to Agra.** — Danvers, 
Letters, i. 277. 

[1684 — ‘ The better sort sleepe upon cote, 
or Beds two foot high, matted or done 
with girth- web, ” — Bxr T Merbert, Trav, 149. 
N.E.D.] 

1648. — “Indian bedsteads or Cadels/’— ~ 
Wmx Twisty 64. 


1673 — . where did sit the King m 
State on a Cott or Bed ** — JFin/er, 18 

1678 — “ Upon being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse commanded the cor- 
poral Edward Short, to tie Savage down 
on his cot ” — In Wheeler, i. 106 

1685 — “I hired 12 stout fellows - , , to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan- 
keen fashion) . *’ — Hedges, D tary, J uly 29 ; 
[HakSoc. 1 203] 

1688 — “In the East Indies, at Fort St. 
George, also Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds and put them into the Yards, 
and go to sleep in the Air ” — JJampter^s 
^^oyages, ii. Pt. m. 

1690. — “ . the Cot or Bed that was by 
. - ,** — Omngton, 211 

1711 — In Canton Price Current “Bam- 
boo Cotts for Servants each . , 1 mace *' 

— Loclyer, 160 

1768-71. — “We here found the body of 
the deceased, lying upon a kadel, or couch.**’ 
— Bfavo7 in us, E T , i 442. 

1794. — “ Notice is hereby given that sealed 
proposals will be received , . for supply- 

ing . « • the different General Hospitals 
with clothing, cotts, and bedding.* — In 
J^07i~Karr, ii 116, 

1824. — “I found three of the party in- 
sisted upon accompanying me the first 
sta^e, and had despatched their camp-oot».** 
— Beeli/y jEllora, oh ill. 

c. 1830 — “After being . . . furnished 
with food and raiment, we retired to our 
quatres, a most primitive sort of couch, 
with a piece of canvas stretched over it.”— 
Tom Oi^nglds Log, ed. 1863, p 100 

1872. — “As Badan was too poor to have a 
khftt, that IS, a wooden bedstead with tester 
frames and mosquito curtains .** — Govinda 
fSemarUa, i. 140. 

COTAMALTJOO, n p The title by 
which the Portuguese called the kin^ 
of the Golconda Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahommedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
was a corruption of Kuth-ul-Mulky 
the designation of the founder, re- 
tained ELS the style of the dynasty by 
Mahommedans as well as Portuguese 
(see extract from Ahha/r-n^^ma under 
IDALCAN). 

1643.— “When Idalcan heard this reply 
he was in great fear . , . and by night 
made his escape with some in whom he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and Ms wives, 
and went to the territories of the Imm Ma- 
lim (Bee NlZAMAIiTTCO), his neighbourimd 
friend . . . and made matrimomal ties 
with the Jzam Malucoy marrying his 
daughter, on which they arranged together , 
and there also came mto this oonom the 
Madremaluco, and Ootainalxioo, and the 
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'Vendo, who are other great pnnces, march- 
ing with Izam Maluco, and connected with 
him by marriage ” — Correa^ iv 313 seq 

1553 — ‘‘The Captains of the Kingdom of 
the Decan added to their proper names 
other honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himself Ituizcl Mabnulco^ 
which IS as much as to say ‘Spear of the 
State,* Gotcb MalmiUto, 'l e ‘ Fortress of the 
State, * AdeJchaUj ‘ Lord of Justice * , and 
we, corrupting these names, call them Niza- 
maluco, Cotamaluco, and Hidalchan ’* — 
Beirros, JV iv 16 , [and see L'lTischoten, 
Hak Soc 1 172] lihese same e\.planations 
4ire given by Garcia de Orta {Colloqinos^ f 
-36^), but of course the two first are quite 
wrong Imza MahnuUo^ as Barros here 
writes it, is Ar An Nizatn ul MtdL, “The 
Administrator of the State,” not from P 
jieza, ‘ ‘ a spear ” Cotamaluco is Kuth ul- 
Mulli Ar “the Pivot (or Pole star) of the 
State,” not from H Lot&y “a fort ’ 

OOTIA, s A fast-sailing vessel, 
"WTLth two masts and lateen sails, em- 
ployed on the Malabar coast Kott%ya 
is used in Malayal , [the Madras Gloss 
writes the word Jcotyeh, and says that it 
•comes from Ceylon ,] yet the word 
hardly appears to be Indian Bluteau 
however appears to give it as such 
(ill 590) 

1662 — “Among the little islands of Goa 
he embarked on board his fleet, which eon- 
^siated of about a dozen cotias, takii^ with 
him a good company of soldiers — Uastan” 
Meda^ m 25 See also pp 47, 48, 228, &c 

c 1580 — “In the gulf of Ka^n^ I 
saw some Cutids ” — P? imot e Monra, &c , 
f 73 

1602 — “ embarking his property on 
oertain Cotias, which he ke;pt for that pur- 
pose ” — CoutOf Dec IV hv i cap vni 

00!I!TA., s H IcattJhd A. small 
land-measure in use in Bengal and 
Bahar, being the twentieth part of a 
Bengal htghcl (see BEEGAH), and con- 
taining eighty square yards 

[1767 — “The measurement of land m 
Bengal is thus estimated 16 Gxtndas make 
1 Cotta , 20 Cottas, 1 Bega, or about 16,000 
square feet ** — Verelsti of Bengal, 221, 

note ] 

1784 — “ An upper roomed House 

standing upon about 6 cottahs of ground 
, ** — Seton-Karr, i 34 

COTTON, s We do not seem to 
he able to carry this familiar word 
further back than the Ar hutii^ 

-or halmmiy having the same meanmg, 
whence Prov caton^ Port It 

^tone Germ KaMtm. The Sp 


auqueton and hoqueton, a coat quilted 
with cotton It IS onlj by an odd 
coincidence that Pliny adduces a like- 
sounding word in his account of the 
arbores lamgerae “ferunt mall colonel 
amplitudine cucurbitas, quae maturi- 
tate ruptae ostendimt lanuginis pxlas, 
ex quibiis vestes pretioso liiiteo faci- 
unt" — \ii 10 (21) [On the use and 
cultivation of cotton in the ancient 
world, see the authorities collected by 
Framr, PaiLsa;ti%a% in 470, seqq'\ 

[1830 ‘ — “ The dre&s of the great is on the 
Persian model , it consists of a shirt of 
kuttaun (a kind of linen of a wide texture, 
the heat of which is imported from Aleppo, 
and the common sort from Persia) *’ — 

Mljphiiutone* s Cauhul, i 351 ] 

COTTON-TREE, SILK (See 
SEEMXTL) 

COTWAL, CUTWAUL, s A 

pohce-ofhcer , superintendent of police , 
native town magistrate P kot'ivdl, ‘a 
seneschal, a commandant of a castle or 
fort’ This looks as if it had been 
first taken from an Indian word, ^o^- 
wdlti , [Skt hotha- or koshtha q)dld 
‘castle-porter’] , but some doubt 
arises whether it may not have been a 
Turki term In Turki it is written 
kotdul, kotdwal, and seems to be re- 
garded by both Vamb6ry and Pavet 
de Courteille as a genuine Turki word 
V defines it as “ Ketauly garde de for- 
teresse, chef de la garnison , nom d’un 
trihu d’Ozbegs,” P ^^kotkwaly koto- 
wdl, gardien d’une citadelle” There 
are many Turki words of analogous 
form, as kardwal, ‘a ^adette,’ hakdwal, 
‘ a table-steward,’ yasdwaly ‘ a chamber- 
lain,’ tangdwal, ‘ a patrol,^ In modem 

Bokhara Kataul is a title conferred on 
a person who superintends the Amir’s 
buildings (Khanikoffy 241) On the 
whole it seems probable that the title 
was originally Turki, hut was shaped 
by Indian associations, 

[The duties of the Kotwdly as head of 
the police, are exhaustively laid down 
in the Ain (Jarrett, ii 41) Amcnb^ 
other rules “He shall amputate^ 
hand of any who is the pot^(X>mpaaai®0gi{|. 
of an executioner, and the 
such as converse with has 
The office of Kobjodl in Western and 
Southern India, technically sp^kmg, 
ceased ahont 186^;, ife n&w 

poh^ee ^ysfena V 
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Acts) was introduced In Bengal tlie 
term has been long obsolete. [It 
IS still in use in the N W P. to 
designate the chief police officer of 
one of the larger cities or cantonments ] 

c. 1040-— ‘‘Bu-Ah Kotwal (of Ghazm) 
returned from the Khilj expedition, having 
adjusted matters,” — Batnahh, in Mlhot, 
11 151 

1406-7 — ‘‘They fortified the city of 
Astarabad, where Abul Leith was placed 
with the rank of Kiotwal ” — AhdurmzaXy in 
Not et Extr xiv 123 

1563. — “The message of the Camorij 
arriving, Yasco da Gama landed with a 
dozen followers, and was received by a 
noble person whom they called Catual. . 

— Barros, Dec I hv. iv ch viii 

1672 — 

“ Na praya hum regedor do Eegno estava 

Que na sua lingua Catual se chama ” 
Ca7)i0es^ vii 44 

By Burton : 

“ There stood a Regent of the Realm ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance ‘Cat’ual’ 
hight.” 

also the plural 

“ Mas aquelles avaros Catuais 

Que o Gentilico povo governavam ” 

Ihid viii 66. 

1616. — Roe has Cutwall pass%m; U.g* 
Hak Soc 1 . 90 &c ] 

1727 — “Mr Boucher being bred a Druggist 
in his youth, presently knew the Poison, and 
earned it to the Cautwaul or Shenlf, and 
**howed it ” — A RawhUon^ ii. 199. [In ed 
1744, li 199, cautwal]. 

1763 — “The Catwal is the judge and 
executor of justice in criminal cases — Orme 
(ed 1803), 1 . 26 

1312 — “ .an officer retained from the 
former system, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general police of the city and 
regulation of the market was entrusted ” — 
F%fth Beportf 44 

1847 — “The Kutwal . seems to have 
done his duty resolutely and to the best of 
hg^ judgment ” — G, O, by Svr O JStcepi&r, 

[1880 — “The son of the Raja’s Eotwal 
was the prince’s great fnend,” — M %»9 StoheSi 
IncUan Favry Tedes, 209 ] 

OOUNSILLEE, s. This is the title 
by which the natives in Calcutta 
generally designate English barristers 
It IS the same use as the Irish one of 
(JounselloTy and a corruption of that 
word. 

COUNTRY, adj This term is used 
colloquiallv, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish articles produced 


in India (geneially with a bub-indica- 
tion of disparagement), from such aa 
are imported, and especially imported 
from Europe Indeed Europe (q v) 
was, and still occasionally is, used aa 
the contrary adjective Tnus, * country 
harness* is opposed to ^Europe har- 
ness ^ , ‘country^oxTi^ People are persona 
of European descent, but born m 
India ; ‘ country horses * are Indian- 
bred in distinction from Arabs, 
Walers (q.v), English horses, and 
even from ‘ stud-breds,* whicli are 
horses reared in India, but from 
foreign sires ; ^ cou7itTy shijis * are those 
whicTi are ow ned in Indian ports, 
though often officered by Europeans,. 
country bottled beer is beer imported 
from England in cask and bottled in 
India, [‘cotmiry- wound* silk is that 
reeled in the crude native fashion]. 
The term, as w^ell as the H. de^y of 
which country is a translation, as also 
especially used for things growrn or 
made in India as substitutes for certain 
foreign articles Thus the 0^cca d/ishcha 
in Bombay gardens is called ‘ Country 
gooseberry ’ , Convolvulus hatataSy or 
sweet potato, is sometimes called the 
‘ country potato.’ It was, e<]ually with 
our quotidian root which nas stolen 
its name, a foreigner in India, but was. 
introduced and familiarised at a much, 
earlier date Thus again des^ bOddm^ 
or ‘ country almond,’ is applied in 
Bengal to the nut of the Terrmnaha 
Catappa. On deal, which is applied, 
among other things, to silk, the great 
Ritter (jdorrmtans Homerus) makes the 
odd remark that desd is just re- 
versed I But it would be equally 
apposite to remark that 2>^^on-omet^y 
IS mat Country-onx^tvy reversed ! 

Possibly the idiom may have been 
taken up from the Portuguese, who also^ 
use It, e.jr ^ag^rao da, terra,’ ^country 
saffron,’ safflower, otherwise called 
bastard saffron, the term being some- 
times applied to turmeric. But the 
source of the idiom is general, as the 
use of des? shows. Moreover the Arabic 
haladiy having the same literal mean- 
ing, is applied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including the note of dis- 
paragement, insomuch that it has been 
naturalised in Spanish as indicating 
‘of little or no value’ Illustrations^ 
of the mercantile use of bcledi 
haladt) will be found in a note to 
Marco Poloy 2nd ed. ii. 370. Eor the* 
Spanish use we may quote the Diet*. 
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of Col>aiiuvias (1611) ^^Balad%^ tlie 
thing '^hich IS produced at less cost, 
and* IS of small diiiation and profit” 
(See also Do'^y and EngelmcmThy 232 seq ) 

1516 — Belediin ginger gro\\s at a dis- 
tance of two or three leagues all round the 
city of Calicut In Bengal there is also 

much ginger of the country {Gengx-hre Be 
hdi) ” — Barbosa, 221 seq 

[1530 — “I at once sent some of these 
country men {homnn.'^ talctdis) to the 
Thanas ” — Alhoqxierqxie, Cartas, p 148 ] 

1582 — “The Na 3 .res ma:ye not take anye 
Countne women, and they ilso doe not 
marne ” — Ccufafieda, (by N L ), f 36 

P608 — “The Country here are at dis 
scnsion among themselves ” — Baxvieis, 
Littex 9, 1 20 ] 

1619 — “The twelfth in the morning 
Master Metkwold came from Me^saliyatan/xh 
in one of the Countrey Boats ” — P? mg, in 
BuTcha% 1 638 

1685 — “The inhabitants of the G-entoo 
Tov n, all in arms, bringing v ith them also 
elephants, kettle drums, and all the Country 
music — Wheeler, i 140 

1747 — “ It IS resolved and ordered that a 
Serjeant with two Troopers and a Partjr of 
Country Horse, to be sent to Markisnah 
Puram to pitroll ’ — Ft Bt Dtubvi 
Cowuii of War, Dec 25 JMS Records in 
India Office 

1752 — “Captain Chve did not despair . 
and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a 
serjeant who spoke the country languages, 
vith a few sepoys to reconnoitre — Orme, 

1 211 (ed 1803) 

1769 — “I supped last night at a Country 
Captain’s , where I saw for the first time a 
specimen of the Indian taste — TeignmoutJi,, 
Mem 1 15 

1775 — “The Moors in what is called 
Country ships in East India, haie also their 
cheanng songs at work in hoisting, or in 
their boats a lowing ” — Forrest, V to N 
Gmma, 305 

1793 — “The jolting sprmgs of country- 
made carnages, or the grunts of country 
made carriers, commonly called palaiikeen,- 
hoys ” — Hugh Boyd, 146 

1809 — “The Rajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a country 
Draftsman of great merit ” — Ld ValervUa, 

1 356 

,, “ split country peas ” — 

Marxa Graham 26 

1817 — “Since the conquest (of Java) a 
% ery extensive trade has been earned on by 
the Engli'ih in country ships ” — Raffles, H 
of fava, 1 210 

[1882 — “There was a country - born 
European bvi^ in a room in the bungalow ” 
— Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 256 ] 

COUNTRY-CAPTAIN, s This is 
in Bengal the name of a peculiar dry 


kind of curiy, often served as a break- 
fast dish We can only conjecture 
that it was a favourite dish at the 
table of the skippers of ^ country ships,’ 
who were themselves called ^coicntry 
captains,’ as in our first quotation In 
Madras the term is applied to a syatcK- 
corJc dressed with onions and curry 
stuff, which IS probably the original 
foim [Riddell says “Country- 
captain — Cut a fowl in pieces , shred 
an onion small and fry it brown in 
butter , sprinkle the fo'wl with fine 
salt and curry powdei and fiy it 
blown , then put it into a stew pan 
with a pint of soup , stew it slowly 
down to a half and serve it with nee ” 
(Ind Dom Econ 176)] 

1792 — “ But now, Sir, a Country Captain 
lb not to be known from an ordinary man, 
or a Christian, by any certain mark what- 
ever ” — Madras Oour lei , April 26 

c 1825 — “The local name for their busi- 
ness was the ‘Country Trade,' the ships 
were ‘Country Ships, and the masters of 
them ‘ Country Captains ' Some of my 
leaders may recall a dish which was often 
placed before us when dining on board these 
vessels at Whampoa, viz ‘Country Cap- 
tain ’ *’ — The Fanlcuae at Canton (1882), p ^ 

COURSE, s The drive usually 
frequented by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station 

1853 — “ It was cunons to Oakfield to be 
back on the Ferozepore course, after a six 
months interval, which seemed like years 
How much had happened in these six 
months ' ’ — OaLfield, ii 124 

COURTALLUM, np The name 
of a town in Tinnevelly [used as an 
European sanatorium (Btuart, Man of 
T%nnevelly, 9^ , written in vernacular 
Kuttdlam We do not know its ety- 
mology [The Madras Gloss gives Tn~ 
hutddmla, Skt, the ‘Three-peaked 
Mountain ’] 

COVENANTED SERVANTS. 

This term is ^ecially allied to the 
regular Civil Service of India, whose 
members used to enter into a formal 
covenant with the East India Comply, 
and do now with the Secretary of 
State for India Many other classes 
of servants now go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenants, 
but the term in question oontmues to 
be appropriated as before [See 
CIVILIAN] 
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1757. — “There being a great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta, we have 
entertained Mr Hewitt as a monthly 
writer . . and beg to recommend him to 

be covenanted upon this Establishment ” — 
Eetter in Long^ 112. 

OOVID, s Formerly m use as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in European settle- 
ments not only in India but in China, 
&c. The word is a corruption, prob- 
ably an Indo-Portiiguese form, of the 
Port covcbdo^ a cubit or ell 

[1612 — “A long covad within 1 inch of 
our English yard, wherewith they measure 
■cloth, the short covad is for silks, and 
■containeth just as the Portuguese covad.” — 
Danvers, Letters, i 241, 

[1616, — “ Clothes of gould . were 
worth 100 rupies a cobde.” — Sir T, Roe, 
Hak. Soo 1 203 

[1617 — Cloth “here afitoorded at a rupie 
and two in a cobdee vnder ours ” — Ibtd 
n. 409 ] 

1672 — “Measures of Surat are only two , 
the Lesser and the Greater Coveld (probably 
misprint for Cove€E\, the former of 27 inches 
English, the latter of 36 inches English ” — 
Fryer, 206 

1720 — “ Item I leave 200 pagodas for a 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in 
form as follows Pour large pillars, each to 
be six covids high, and six comds distance 
one from the other , the top to be arched, 
and on each pillar a cherubim , and on the 
top of the arch the effigy of Justice ”■ — 
HesimrurU of Charles Davers, Merchant, in 
Wheder, ii 338 

[1726 — “Cobidos ” See quotation under 

LOONGHEE ] 

c 1760 — According to Grose the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
ooveed of Fryer], at Madras J a yard , but he 
says also “ At Bengal the same as at Surat 
and Madras ” 

1794, — “To be sold, on very reasonable 
terms, About 8000 covits of 2-inoh Calicut 
Planks ” — Bombay Courier, July 19. 

The measure has long been forgotten 
under this name in Bengal, though 
used under the native name hMh 
From Milburn (i 334, 341, &q) it 
seems to have survived on the West 
Coast in the early part of last century, 
and possibly may still linger. 

[1612 — coige of pintados of 4 hastas 
the piece.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 232 ] 

COVIIi, S- Tam hd-v-vl, ‘ God- 
house,’ a Hindu tenmle ; and also (in 
Malabar) a palace, [also in the form 
Colghum^ for Komlaga/m^ In collog^uial 


use m S India and Ceylon In S. 
India it IS used, especially among the 
French, for ‘ a church ’ , also among 
the uneducated English. 

[1796 — “I promise to use my utmost en- 
deavours to procure for this Raja the 
colghxun. of Pychi for his residence . . ” — 
Treaty, in Logan, Malabm, iii. 254 ] 

COWOOLLY, n p The name of a 
well-known lighthouse and landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napur District Properly, according 
to Hunter, Geonhhdll In Thornton’s 
Enghsli Pilot (pt iii p 7, of 1711) this 
place IS called Oockoly 


COW-ITOH, s The irritating bans 
on the pod oi the common Indian 
climbiiig herb Mucima jyrunem, D C , 
N. O Legurtvinosae, and the plant 
itself. Both pods and roots are used 
in native piactice The name is doubt- 
less the Hind hewanch (Skt, feap?- 
Jcachchha), modified m Hobson- Jobson 
fashion, by the ‘striving after meaning ’ 

[1773 Cow-itch. This is the down 
found on the outside of a pod, which is about 
the size and thickness of a man’s little finger, 
and of the shape of an Italian S itfts, 
494 ] 


COWLE, s A lease, or grant lu 
WTTitmg j a safe-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagement The 
Emperor Sigismund gave Go^vle to John 
Huss — and broke it. The word is 
Ar. kaul, ‘word, promise, agreement,’ 
and it has become technical in the 
Indian vernaculars, owing to the 
prevalence of Mahommedan Law. 


[1611 — “We desired to have a cowl of 
the Shahbunder tb send some persons aland.” 
— Danvers, Letters, i. 183. 


Lioi!S. — Rrooured a cowl for such ships 
as should come.”— Letters, u. 17.] 

1680 —“A (^owle granted by the Right 
Worshipful Streynsham Master, Esci., Agent 
and Qovernour for affairs of the Honorable 
Bast India Company in ffort 8t. George at 
Chinapatnam, by and with the advice of his 
Oouncell to all the Pegu Ruby Mar- 
chants. . — Fort SU Ceorge Cons, Feb. 
28, in Fotes and Esetracts, No, ni p, 10. 

1688 — “The President has by private 
oorre^ondence prooui^d a Qowle for renting 
■^e Town, and customs of S. Thom^.”— 
Wheels}*, i 176 


1768.— "“The Nawaub . , . having mounted 
that hill . . . sent to 
the Killadar a Kowl-njuna, or a summons 
and terms for his surrender /’— of JSMur 
Edik, 128. ^ 
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1780 — “This Caoul "was conhrmed by 
mother King of Gingy of the Bramin 

Cxste ” — DiLTin^ JVeio JJii ectoj }/, 140 

Sir A Wellesley often uses the word 
in his Indian letters Thus 

1800 — “ One tandah of bnnjarnes 
h IS sent to me for cowle ” — Welhngtoyi 

Jjesp (ed 1837), i 59 

1804 — “ On my arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of the pettalh I offered cowle to the 
inhabitants ” — Ihxd ii 193 

COWRY, s Hind ham I (kaudt), 
]\Iahr ka'badl^ Skt kaparda, kapar- 
dika The small white shell, Cypraea 
moneta, curient as money e\.tensively 
in parts of S Asia and of Africa 

By far the most ancient mention of 
shell cuirency comes from Chinese 
literature It is mentioned in the 
famous “ Tribute of Yu ” (or Yu-Kung) , 
in the Sliu-Kzhg (about the 14th cent 
no), and in the ‘‘ Book of Poetry ” 
(Jd>h%-K^ng\ in an ode of the 10th cent 
B c The Chinese seem to have adopted 
the use from the aborigines in the Bast 
and South , and they extended the 
system to tortoise-shell, and to other 
shells, the cowiy remaining the unit 
In 338 B c , the King of Tsin, the 
supply of shells failing, suppressed 
the cowry curiency, and issued copper 
com, already adopted in other States 
of China The usurper Wang Mang, 
who ruled ad 9-23, tried to revive 
the old systems, and issued rules in- 
stituting, in addition to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and 
ti\ e of smaller shells, the value of all 
based on the cowry which was worth 
3 cash * [Cow^ries w^ere part of the 
tribute paid by the aborigines of 
Puanit to Metesouphis I {Maspero^ 
Dawn of G%v , p 427) ] 

The currency of cowries in India 
does not seem to be alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin author It is men- 
tioned by Mas’udI (c 943), and their 
use for small change in the Indo- 
Chinese countries is repeatedly spoken 
of by Marco Polo, who calls them 
pourcelaines^ the name by which this 
kind of shell was known in Italy 
(porcellane) and France When the 
Mahommedans conquered Bengal, early 
in the 13th century, they found the 
ordinary currency composed exclusively 
of cownes, and in some remote districts 


* Not& ccnurLimicated, by Parofessor d« 

la Cotipene 


this continued to the beginning of the 
last century Thus, up to 1801, 
the whole revenue of the Silhet Bis- 
tiict, amounting then to Rs 250,000, 
was collected in these shells, Imt by 
1813 the whole was realised in specie 
Interesting details in connection wuth 
this subject are given by the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, who was one of the 
early Collectors of Silhet {L^ves of tho 
L%ndsays^ in 170) 

The Sanskrit vocabulaiy called 
Tr%kdndaseslia (in 3, 206) makes 20 
kapardika (or kauris) payia^ and 
this value seems to have been pretty 
constant The cowry table given by 
Mr Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agrees with that given by 
Milbiirn as in Calcutta use in the 
beginning of last century, and up to 
1864 or thereabouts it continued to be 
the same 

4 kaurzs = 1 ganda 
20 gandas—1 pa7i 
4 pan == 1 ana 

4 anas 1 kdhan^ or about J rupee 

This gives about 6120 cowries to the 
Rupee We have not met with any 
denomination of curiency in actual 
use below the cowiy, but it will be 
seen that, in a quotation fiom Mrs 
Parkes, two such are indicated It 
IS, however, Hindu idiosyncracy to 
indulge in imaginary submultiples as 
well as imaginary multiples (See a 
parallel under LACK) 

In Bastar, a secluded inland State 
between Orissa and the Godavery, in 
1870, the following was the prevailmg 
table of cowry currency, according to 
Sir W Huntei’s Gazetteer 
28 kaurzs = 1 horl 
12 hoTzs =1 dugdnl 
12 dugdnls=^X Rupee, ze 2880 cowries. 

Here we may remark that both the 
pan in Bengal, and the dugarvi in thi^ 
secluded Bastar, were originally the 
names of pieces of money, though 
in the respective localities they repre- 
sent only certain quantities of cotmesf 
(For pmiy see unefer FAN AM » 
regards dugdnl, see Thmtza^s 
Kzngs of DeTIvzy pp 2l8 
to 1865 hee-a or cownes 
in Siam , the value of 
small that from BOO? 
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Ills ed of Pyrard de Laval^ Hak Soc 
1, 236 seqgf ] 

Cowries were at one time imported 
into England m consideralile quanti- 
ties for use in tlie African slave-trade 
“For tins purpose,” says Milburn, “they 
should he small, clean, and white, with 
a beautiful gloss” (x 273) The duty 
on this importation was £53, 165 3d 
per cent on the sale value, with ^ added 
for war-tax In 1803, 1418 cwt were 
sold at the E. I auctions, fetching 
£3,626 , but after that few were sold 
at all In the height of slave-trade, 
the great mart for cowries was at 
Amsteidam, where there were S]3acious 
warehouses for them (see the Voyage, 
’&C , quoted 1747) 

CAD 943 — Trading affairs are earned 
on with iotones (al-nada*), which are the 
■money of the country i 385 

c 1020 — ‘‘These isles are divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of then 
chief products The one are called Deioa- 
Kaudha, ‘the Isles of the pownes,* because 
of the Cowries that they collect on the 
branches of coco- trees planted in the sea ” — 
Alhiriirbl, in J As , Ser IV tom iv 266 

o, 1240 — “It has been narrated on. this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
'kauri [shell] is current in place of silver, 
the least gift he used to bestow was a lai of 
kauTis The Almighty mitigate his punish- 
ment [in hell] • — TahakaCd-JN^&s%n, by 

Poverty, 655 seg. 

c 1350 — “The money of the Islanders (of 
the Maldives) consists of co?w les {af'‘'wada*) 
They so style creatures which they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only a white 
shell remains 100 of these shells are called 
jnydh, and 700 12,000 they call Kutta, 
and 100,000 bustH Bargains are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 bustH for a 
gold dinar [This would be about 40,000 for 
a rupee ] Sometimes the rate falls, and 12 
hustii are exchanged for a gold dinar The 
islanders barter them to the people of Bengal 
for nee, for they also form the currency m 
us© in that country , . These cowries 
serve also for barter with the negroes in 
their own land I have seen them sold at 
Mali and Gtigu [on the Niger] at the rate of 
1150 for a gold dinar." — Ibn Batuta, iv. 122 

c 1420 — “A man on whom I could rely 
assured me that he saw the people of one of 
the chief towns of the Said employ as cur- 
rency, in the purchase of low-priced articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt are 
known as wada, just as people in ]%ypt us© 
— Mdknz%, 8* de 8acy, Chrest Arahe. 
2nd ed i 252 

[1610 — Mr Whiteway wntes* “In an 
abstract of an unpublished letter of Albo- 
querque which was written about 1610, and 
abstracted in the following year, occurs this 
sentence — ‘The merchandize which they j 


carry from Cairo consists of snails, {ta^acoes) 
of the Twelve Thousand Islands ’ He is 
speaking of the internal caravan-trade of 
Africa, and these snails must be cowries.”] 
1554 — At the Maldives “ Cowries 
12,000 make one cota , and 4^ cot as of 
average size weigh one fjanital , tlie big ones 
something more " — -.1 ^iines, 35 

,, “In these isles . are certain 
white little shells which they call caurxs ” — 
Qasta)ihpda, iv 7 

1561 — “Which vessels [Gundta^, or palm- 
wood boats from the Maldives) come loaded 
with coir and caury, which ai e certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in such 
abundance that whole vessels arc laden with 
them, and which make a gioat trade in 
Bengala, where they are cuiient as money " 
— CoiTeci, I 1 341 

1586 — “In Bengal are cunent those little 
shells that are found in the islands of Mal- 
diva, called here counm, and in Portugal 
Buzio " — Sassetti, in De G ithe) nails, 205 
[c 1590 — “Four kos fioni this is a well, 
into which if the bono of any animal be 
thrown it petrifies, like a cowrie shell, only 
smaller” — Avi, ed Jaiietf, n 229] 

c 1610 — ‘ ‘ Les marchandises < juhls portent 
le plus souvent sont cos petites coquilles des 
Maldives, dont ils chargent tons les ans 
grand nombre do nauiios Ceiix: des Mal- 
dives les appellent iiohi, ot les autres Indiens 
Oaury ” — Pm aid de Ijiuid, x 517 , .see also 

f l65 : [Hak Hoc i 438 , also comp i. 78, 
57, 228, 236, 240, 260, 299 , Boly is Singh 
bella<i a cowry], 

o 1664 — “ la.stly, it (Indostan) wants 
those little Nea-aWI^ffof tho Maldives, which 
serve for common Goyno in Hengale, and in 
some other places — Ikiniei, E T, 63 ; 

[ed Oomtalde, 204] 

[o 1665 — “The other small money con- 
sists of shells called Cowries, which have 
tho edges inverted, and they are not foun<l 
m any other part of the world save only the 
Maldive Islands . , Close to tho sea they 
give up to 80 for the paua^ and that 
aimimshes as you leave the sea, on account 
of carnage , so that at Agra yon receive but 
50 or 56 for tho paisa/* — Tavernier, ed. Ball, 

1 27 seg/] 

1672 — “CowTCySt like aea-sholls, come 
from Siam, 'and the Philippine Islands.” — 
Pryer, 86. 

1683 — “The Ship Britannia — from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived before the Factory 
, . at their first going ashore, their first 
salutation from tho natives was a shower 
of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Men were wounded, which made them 
immediately return on board, and by ye 
mouths of their Guns forced them to a 
oomply^noe, and permission to load what 
Cowiries they would at Markett Pnee ; so 
that in a few days time they sett aayle 
from thence for Surrat with above 60 Tunn 
of Cowles.*' — Hedges, Dimy, July 1 ; [Hak. 

1706. — “. , . Coris, qux sout des petits 
coquilhiges ” — LuUher, 246. 
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1727 — “ The Counes are caught by 
5 )utting Branches of Cocoa nut trees with 
"fcheir Leaves on, into the Sea, and in five 
or SIX Months the little Shell-fish stick to 
those leaves in Clusters, which they take 
off, and digging Pits in the Sand, put them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or three Years in the Pit, that the Fish 
may putrefy, and then they take them 
out of the Iht, and barter them for Bice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which Shipping bring 
from Ballai>07e in Orzsa near Bengal , m 
which Countries Counes pass for Money 
from 2500 to 3000 for a Bupee, or half a 
Ciown Bnghsh ” — A Hamilton [ed 1744], 

1 349 

1747 — “Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cownes would purchase a cargo of five or 
SIX hundred Negroes but those lucrative 
times are now no more , and the Negroes 
now set such a value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing as having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries 

“As payments of this kind of specie are 
attended with some intriracy, the Negroes, 
though so simple as to sell one another for 
■shells, have contrived a kind of copper 
vessel, holding exactly 108 pounds, which is 
a great di^atch to business ’ — A Voyage to 
the Id of Ceylon on boai d a Butch I7idiama7i 
%n the yem 1747, &c &c Written by a 
Butch Gentleman Transl &c London, 
1764, pp 21 seg 

1749 — “The only Trade they deal in is 
Cownes (or Blackamoor’s Teeth as they 
call them in England), the King’s sole 
Property, which the sea throws up in great 
abundance ” — The Bo&cavjen's Voyage to 
Bombay^ by PhiXalethes (1750), p 62 

1753 — “Our Hon’ble Masters having ex- 
pressly directed ten tons of coxmes to be 
laden in each of their ships homeward 
bound, we ordered the Secretary to prepare 
a protest against Captain Cooke for refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non ” — In Long, 41 

1762 — “The trade of the salt and bnitty 
wood in the Chucla of Sillett, has for a long 
time been granted to me, in consideration 
of which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 caouns * 
of cownes ” — Native Letter to Nabob, 

in Van S^ttart, i 208 

1770 — millions of millions of lires, 
pounds, rupees, and cownes ” — H Walpole's 
Letters, v 421 

1780 — “We are informed that a Copper 
Coinage is now on the Carpet it wdl be 

of the greatest utility to the Public, and 
will totally abohsh the trade of Cownes, 
which for a long time has formed so exten- 
sive a field for deception and fraud A 
greviance {sic) the poor has long groan’d 
under ” — Miclcy's Bengal Gazette, April 29 

1786 — In a Calcutta Gazette the rates 
of payment at Pultah Ferry are stated in 
Bupees, Annas, Pirns, and Gundas {% e 
of Cownes, see above) — In Seton-Karr, i 
140 


* Kahwn, see above =1280 cownes 


1791 — “ Notice is hereby given, that on 
or before the l&t November next, sealed pro- 
posals of Contract for the remittance in 
Dacca of the cowries received on account 
of the Kevenues of S>lhet will be 

received at the Office of the Secretarv to 
the Board of Bevenue All persons 

who may deliver in proposals, are desired 
to specify the rates per cowan or coioan^ of 
cownes (see Lobhan above) it which thej 
will engage to make the remittance pro- 
posed — In Seton Km r, ii 53 

1803 — “ I will continue to pay, without 
demur, to the said Govei nment, as my 
awaxxaX peshlitsh or tribute, 12,000 kakunsof 
cownes in three instalments, as specified 
herein below ” — Treaty Mngagement by the 
Ba^ah of Ehtta Keonghur, a Tributary 
subordinate to Cuttack, 16th December, 
1803 

1833 — “ 1st Notice was given in 

the Supreme Court that Messrs Gould and 
Campbell would pay a dividend at the rate 
of nine gundahs, one cowne, one cawg, and 
eighteen teel, in every sicca rupee, on and 
after the 1st of June A curious dividend, 
not quite a farthing in the rupee ’ ’ * — The 
Pilgrim (by Fanny Parkes), i 273 

c 1865 — “Strip him stark naked, and 
cast him upon a desert island, and he would 
manage to play heads and tails for cownes 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not 
to be found ’ — Zelda s Foi tune, ch iv 

1883 — “Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell, 
walking on a rock, with its red fleshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
with chenille fringe ’ —^Letter (of Miss 
North s) from SeycheUe Islands, in Pall Mall 
Gazette, Jan 21, 1884 

COWRY, s Used m S India foi 
tlie yoke to carry burdens, the Bangy 
(q v ) of N India In Tamil, &c , 
hdvad%, [kdvu, ‘to cany on tlie shoulder,’ 
tadz, ‘pole^] 

[1853 — “Cowne baskets a eirculai 

ratan basket, with a conical top, covered 
with green oil-cloth, and secured by a brass 
padlock.” — Campbell, Old Forest Range), 
3rded 178] 

CO WT AILS, s The name foimerly 
m ordinary use for what we now more 
euphoniously call chownes (q v ) 

c 1664 — “These Elephants have then 
also certain Cow-tails of the great 

T%h€t, white and very dear, hanging at th^r 


* A Kag would seem here to b© to J 

of a cowry Wilson, with (?) as to rts 
haps P fcdfc, ‘ minute J, explMUS it as 
division of money of aoconiit, less of 

Kauns ’ Til is properly the sesainasm ap- 

plied in Bengal, Wilson say^ asccoiirtt to ^ of 
a kann.' The Table wottld pro^bahCy thus run 
20 PU=sl Tca^^ 4 so fbrth- And 1 

rapee=409 600 til ! 
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!Ears like great Mustachoes . ” — JBermei , 
E T., 84 , [ed OonstaUe, 261]. 

1665 — “ Now that this King of ^ the 
Great Tibet knows, that Aureng-Zehe is at 
Kcuchemme, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Presents of the Oountrey, as Ohrystal, and 
those dear White Cow-tails . . •” — Ihtd 
136 , [ed OomtaMe^ 422] 

1774 — ‘*To send one or more pair of the 
cattle which bear what are called cowtails ” 
— Warren HaaUngs, Instruction to Bogle, in 
MaTlhmi*s Tibet, 8, 

,, “There are plenty of cowtailed 
cows (•), but the weather is too hot for them 
to go to Bengal ” — Bogle, ih\d 52 ‘Cow- 
tailed cows' seem analogous to the ‘dis- 
mounted mounted infantry * of whom we 
have recently heard in the Suakin campaign 

1784 — In a ‘ List of Imports probable 
from Tibet,' we hnd “Cow Tails " — In Beton- 
JCar7, i 4 

,, “From the northern mountain*^ 
are imported a number of articles of com- 
merce , The principal are 

musk, cowtails, honey. ” — (/ladwm^t 

Ayeen Akhenf (ed 1800) ii 17 , [ed Jarrett, 
11 172] 

OltAN, a Pars, hr<Zn A luodeni 
Persian silver coin, worth about a franc, 
being the tenth part of a Toxnaim 

1880 — “A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule- 
teer Bach mule earned 2 heavy sacks 
which Jingled pleasantly as they were placed 
on the ground. The sacks were afterwards 
opened in my presence, and contained no 
less than 35, OW silver krans. The one 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran — MS Letter from Ool BeUeman-- 
Chawpatn, R E 

[1891 — “I on my arrival took my ser- 
vants' accounts in tomauns and kersms, 
afterwards in kerans and shaies, and at last 
m kerans and puls ” — W%lls, Land of tJie 
L%<m, 63,] 

GBANOHEE, s. Beng H hardn- 
ch% This appears peculiar to Cal- 
cutta, [but the word is also used in 
NT India] A kind of ncketty and 
sordid carnage resembling, as Bp 
Heber says bSow, the skeleton of an 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 

£ hich no doubt was the model), 
awn by wretched ponies, harnessed 
with rope, and standing for native 
hire in various parts of the city. 

1823 — a considerable number of 
‘ caranchies, ’ or native carnages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney coaches in our own 
country.” — JTeber, i 28 (ed 1844). 


1834 — “As Liady Wroughton guided her 
horse through the crowd to the nght, a 
kuranchy, or hackney-coach, suddenly 
passed her at full speed .” — TJie Baboo, i, 

CEANG'ANOEE, n p. Properly 
(according to Dr Gundert), KodunHher, 
more generally [the MaeZv as 

(rZoss. gives Mai KotamiallUr^ota, ‘west,* 
hovil, itr, ‘village *] An ancient 

city and poit of Malabar, identical with 
the Miiy%n-1i\odu of an ancient coppei- 
plate insciiption,* with the Mov^ipis of 
Ptolemy’s Tables and the Penplus, and 
AVith the ^r%munn empommi 

Indtae of Pliny (Bk. vi cap 23 or 26) 
[see Logan, Malabar, i. 80] “The tra- 
ditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of tlie Kdrala UlpatH (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodungalur the residence of the Peru- 
mals (ancient sovereimis of Malabar), 
and the fii st resort of Western shipping’^ 
(Dr Gundert in Madras Journal, voh 
xiii p. 120). It was apparently the 
earliest settlement of Jew and Christian 
immigrants. It is prominent in all 
the earlier narratives of the 16th 
century, especially in connection with 
the Malabar Christians ; and it was 
the site of one of the seven churches 
alleged in the legends of the latter 
to have been founded by St. Thomas.f 
Oranganor was already in decay when 
the Portuguese arrived. They eventu- 
ally established themselves there with 
a strong fort (1623), which the Dutch 
took from them in 1662 This fort 
was dismantled by Tippoo’s troops in 
1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
left of it In Baldaeus {Matahag* und 
Coromandel, p 109, Germ, ed.) there 
are several good views of Cranganore 
as it stood in the 17th century. [See 
SHINKALI.] 

o. 774. A D. — “We have given as eternal 
possession to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . 
namely within the nver-mouth of CodasM- 
\'ax,'*^Oopper Charter, see Madr» Jowm, xiii. 
And for the date of the inscription, Bwmell, 
in Ind Ant%g, iii. 315. 

(Before 1600, see as in above quotation, 

884.) — “ I Brveh Barmen . . . sitting this 
ay in Cangamir. . (Madrm Jontmal, 
xiil pt 11 p. 12). This IS from an old Hebrew 
translation of the 8th century copper-grant 
to the Jews, in which the Tamil has “The 


^ See Madras JtrwrndL, xiii. 12T. 
+ Ind AnL iid. 309 
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king Sn Bhaibkara Bavi Varman 

on the day when he was pleased to sit in 
Muyin-kddn ” — thus identifying Muyvrx 

or Muzvt'%s with Cranganore, an identification 
afterwards \erified by tradition ascertained 
on the spot by Dr Burnell 

1498 — Quorongohz belongs to the Chris- 
tians, and the king is a Christian , it is 3 
<1 lys distant from Calecut by sea with fair 
wind , this king could muster 4,000 fighting 
men , here is much pepper ” — lioteiro 

<ie Vasco da Oavia, 108 

1503 — “17ostra autem regio in qua Chris- 
tian! commoiantur Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx eiroiter urbes, quarum tres 
celebres sunt et firm-e, Carongoly, Paloo^ 
et Colom^ et alias illis proximae sunt ” — 
Letter of JVesto) lan Bi3ho2^s on mission to 
India, in As'.eiRani, in 594 

1516 — “ a place called Crongolor, 

belonging to the King of Cahcut there 

live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
Jews, and Christians of the doctrine of St 
Thomas ” — BarT)osa, 154 

e 1535 — '‘Crancanor fu antichamente 
honorata, e buon porto, tien molte genti 
la cittk e grande, ed honorata con gra traf 
fico, auati cho si facesse Cochin, c3 la venuta 
di Portoghesi, nobile — bommai lo ddliegm, 
&c Ramusio, i f 332<; 

1654 — ‘‘Item paid for the mainte- 

nance of the boys in the College, which is 
kept in Cranguanor, by charter of the King 
our Lord, annually 100 000 
Botelho, Toircbo, &c , 27 

c 1570 — “ prior to the introduction 
of Islamism into this countiy, a party of 
J ews and Christians had found their way to 
a city of Malabar called Cadimgaloor ” — 
Tohfat-ul-MiijaJiideeR, 47 

1572 — 

*“ A hum Cochin, e a outro Cananor, 

A qual Chale, a qual a ilha da pimenta, 

A qual Coulfio, a qual d^C Cranganor, 

E os mais, a quem o mais serve e con- 
tenta ” Camdes, vii 35 

1614 — “The Great Samonne's Deputy 
came aboord and earnestly per- 

suaded vs to stay a day or two, till ho might 
send to the Saraonne, then at Crangelor, be- 
sieging a Castle of the Portugals ” — Peyton^ 
in Purchxis, i 531 

c 1806 — “In like manner the Jews 
of Elranghir (Cranganore), observing the 
weakness of the S^muri made a great 

many Mahomedans dnnk the cup of mar 
tyrdom ” — MuJiahhat Kfidn (writing of 

events in 16th century), in JSlkot, viii 388 

CRANUTT, s In Bengal commonly 
used for a clerk writing English, and 
thence vulgarly applied genericaUy to 
the East Indians, or half-caste class, 
from among whom English copyists 
are chiefly recruited The original is 
Hind harcmi^ hirml, which w'llson j 
derives from Skt Tcaran^ ‘a doer.' | 
S 


Karana is also the name of one of 
the (so - called) inivt castes of the 
Hindus, spiung fioin a Sudra mother 
and Yaisya father, or (according to 
some) from a puie Kshatiiya mother 
hy a father of degiaded Kshatriya 
oiigin The occupation of the mem- 
hers of this luixt caste is that ot 
■writers and accountants , [see Risley^ 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ i 424 ] 

The woid was piobably at one tune 
applied by natives to the junior mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service 
— “Writers,” as they weie designated 
See the quotations from the “ Sezr 
Mutaqherin” and from Hugh Boyd 
And in our own remembrance the 
“ Writers’ Buildings ” in Calcutta, 
where those young gentlemen weie 
at one time quaiteied (a range of 
apartments which has now been trans- 
figured into a splendid series of public 
omces, but, wisely, has been kept "to 
its old name), was known to the natives 
as Kardnl kl Bank 

c 1350 — “They have the custom that 
when a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, 
the slaves of the Sultan carry with 

them complete suits for the Itcdiban or 
skipper, and for the kirSjiX, who is the ship s 
clerk — Ibn Batxita^ ii 198 

„ “The second day after our ar- 
rival at the port of ICailukan, the prmcess 
escorted the ixalhoddh (or skip^r), the ki- 
rSjii, or clerk — Ihud iv 250 

c 1590 — “The Karranf is a writer who 
keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out the water to the passengers ” — Ain 
{Blochmann), i 280 

c 1610 — “Le Secretaire sapelle carans 
» — Pyrard de Lavat, i 152 , [Hak Soc 
1 214] 

£1611 — “Doubt you not but it is too true, 
howsoever the Ciramiy flatters you with 
better hopes ' — Danvers, Letters, i 117, and 
see also i 190 

[1684 — “Ye Noceda and Cranee ” — 
Prvngle, Diary of Ft St George, m 111 ] 
c 1781 — “The gentlemen likewise, other 
than the Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de- 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge , hut the 
whole of them collectively are called 
Oarrams ” — Seix Mviaqherxn, n. 548 

1793 — “But, as Gay has it, example gating 
where precept fails As an eneaurageiDaeiQ^ 
therefore to my brother craimieSy I will’ of^t 
an instance or two, which are remembej^da^tt' 
good Company s 3<^kes ” — Hugh The. 

Indian Observer, 42 

1810 — “ The Craimy, or cler!^ imy be 
either a native Armemata^ a native Fbrtu- 
guese, or a V If. 

1 2 ^ 
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1834 — Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Crany will write your evidence, 
Captain Forrester — The Bahoo, i 311 

It IS curious to find this word ex- 
plained by an old French writer, in 
almost the modern application to East 
Indians This shows that the word 
was used at Goa in something of its 
Hindu sense of one of inixt blood 

1653 — “Les karaues sont engendroz dVn 
Mestis, et d’vne Indienne, leaquels sont 
oliaustres Ce mot de Karati.es vient a mon 
advis de Kara^ qui sigmj&e en Turq la terre, 
ou bien la couleur noire, comme si Ton vou- 
loit dire par karanes les enfaxia du pais, ou 
bien les noirs ils ont les mesmes adiiantages 
dans leitp professions que les autres Meatis 
— De la Bovilaye-le-wus, ed 1667, p 226 
Compare in M Polo^ Bk I , ch 18, his 
statement about the Garaonas, and note 
thereon. 

CRAPE, s This IS no Oriental 
Avord, though crape comes from China 
It is the French cripe, crespe, Lat. 
cii$pus, meaning frizzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 
16th century quotation by Littrd, it is 
probable that the name was first ap- 
I)lied to a European texture. [Its use 
in English dates from 1633, according 
to the 

** I own perhaps I might desire 
Some ^awls of true Cashmere — 

Some narrowy crapes of China silk. 

Like wnnkled skins, or scalded milk ” 

0. W Holmes, * ContmtmentJ 

CREASE, CRIS, &c., s A kind 
of dagger, which is the character- 
istic weapon of the Malay nations , 
fiom the Javanese name of the weapon, 
adopted in Malay, hrls, hvrls, or hres 
(peeiFavr^ D%ct Javancm-Frangms, 1376, 
Oravfur^s Mala/y D%ct a v , Jans», 
JoAXtcbmch-Nederl Woordenhoefc, 202) 
The word has heen generalised, and 
is often applied to analogous weapons 
of other nations, as * an Arab crease,’ 
&:c It seems probable that the H 
word hvnch, applied to a straight 
sword, and now almost specifically to 
a sword of European make, is identical 
with the Malay word hrU, See the 
form of the latter word in Barbosa, 
almost exactly hunch Perhaps Turki 
hUuh IS the original [Platts gives 
Skt JcnH, ‘a sort of knife or dagger.’] 
It Beinaud is right in his translation 
of the Arab Relations of the 9th and 
10th centuries, in correcting a reading, 
otherwise unintelligible, to Tclvt^, we 


shall have a very early adoption of 
this word by Western travellers It 
occurs, however, in a passage relating 
to Ceylon. 

c 910 — Formerly it was common enough 
to see in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasping in bis band 
i a kbrx, z.c. a dagger peculiar to tbe 
country, of admirable make, and sharpened 
to the finest edge The man would lay 
hands on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that he found, take him by the throat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, and 
finally drag him outside of the town . — 

Relation, &c , par R&inaud, p. 156 , and see 
Arabic text, p 120, near bottom. 

It is curious to find the cns adox^led 
by Alboquerque as a of state 

costume When he received the am- 
bassadors of Sheikh Ismael, 'be the 
Shah of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at Orinu/, 
we read 

1515 — *^For their reception there was 
prepared a dais of three steps . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and the Governor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tumo and surooat of black damask,, 
with his collar, and his golden cris, as I 
described before, and with his big, long 
snow-white beard , and at the back of the 
dais the captains and gentlemen, hand- 
somely attired, with their swords girt, and 
behind them their pages with lances and 
targets, and all uncovered,” — Correa, ii. 
423 

The portrait of Alboquerquo in the 1st 
vol of Mr. Birch's Translation of the Com- 
mentaries, realises the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surcoat, hut the cris is 
missing. [The Malay Creese is referred to 
in 111 . 86 ] 

1616 — ‘‘They are girt with belts, and 
carry daggers in their waists, wrought with 
nch inlaid work, these they call querix.” — 
Barbosa, 193. 

1552, — “And the quartermaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld the son of 
Timuta raia to be standing over the Captain 
Major with a cris half drawn.” — OastaTbheda, 
n 363. 

1672.— 

“. . . assentada 

L£C no gremio da Aurora, onde nasoeste, 

Opulenta Malaoa nomeaaa 1 

As settas venenosas que fizeste ^ 

Os crises, com que ja te vejo armdda. * . 

Oaindes, x. 44. 

By Burton . 

“ . , so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence they rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca bight ! 

The poysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

the krises thirsting, as I see, for fight, « * 

1680 — A vocabulary of “Wordes of the 
naturall language of laua ” in the voyage of 
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Sir Fr. Drake, has Cxicke, ‘ a dagger " — 
Mall IV, 246 

[1584 — “Canse.*’ See quotation under A 
MUCK] 

1586-88 — “The custom is that whenever 
the King (of Java) doth die the wives 

of the said King , every one with a 
dagger m her hand (which dagger they call 
a crese, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to the heart ** — Gave^idtsh, in 
Makl IV 337 

1591 — “Furthermore T enjoin and order 
in the name of our said Lord that no 
servant go armed whether it be with staves 
or daggers, or crisses ” — Prod, of Viceroy 
MatliicLS dAlboquertme m Archvo Port 
Oiiental, fasc. 3, p 325 

1598 — “In the Western part of the Island 
(Sumatra) is Manancabo where they make 
Poinyards, which in India are called Cryaes, 
which are very well accounted and esteemed 
of ” — Linschoten, 33 , [with some slight dif- 
ferences of reading, B^k Soc i. llOj 

1602 — * ‘ Chinesische Dolchen, so aie 

Cns nennen ” — Mulmis, i- 33. 

c 1610 — “Ceux-lh ont d*ordinaire h leur 
cost^ vn poignard ond^ qm s'apelle cris, et 
qui vient d’Achen en Sumatra, de laua, et 
de la Chine *’ — Pyrard de Laval, i 121 , [Hak 
Soc. 1 164] , also see n. 101 , [ii 162, 170] 

1634 — “ Malayos cnses, Arabes alfanges ” 
— Malaca Congwistada, ix 32 

1686 — “The Cresset is a small thing like 
a Baggonet which they always wear in War 
or Peace, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to the poorest or meanest person — 
Dampier, i 837 

1090 — “And as the Japanners np 
n^their Bowels with a Cric . . ” — Ovington, 

1727 — “A Page of twelve Years of Age 
. , . (said) that he would shew him the Way 
to die, and with that he took a Cress, 
and ran himself through the body ” — A 
Mamilton, li 99 , [ed 1744, ii 98] 

1770. — “The people never go without a 
pomard which they call cris .^* — RayTial 
ftr. 1777), 1. 97 

c 1850-60 — “They (the English) chew 
hashish, out themselves with poisoned 
creases . . taste every poison, buy every 
secret ” — Emerson, English Traits [ed 1866, 
11. 69> 

The Portuguese also formed a word 
crisada, a blow with a cris (see Gas- 
tankeda, m 379) And m English we 
find a verb to ‘ crectse ' , see in Purchas, 
1 532, and this 

1004 — “This Boyhog we tortured not, 
because of his confession, but crysed him ” — 
Scot's Discourse of lava, in Pvrehas, i. 175 

[1704. — “At which our people . . . were 
most of them creezed ” — xide, Medges* 
Diary, Hak Soc. ii cccxxxvu ] 


Also in BraddeVs Abstract of the Sijara 
Malayu 

“He was in consequence creased at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis- 
appeared miraculously *’ — Sijara Malayu, in 
J Ind. Arch v 318 

CHEDERB, DEL An old mercan- 
tile term 

1813 — ^‘Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
responsibility of persons to whom goods 
were sold — commission f per cent — Mil- 
hum, 1 235 

CREOLE, s This word is never 
used by the English in India, though 
the mistake is sometimes made in 
England of supposing it to be an 
Anglo-Indian term The original, so 
far as we can learn, is Span cnollo, a 
word of uncertain etymology, whence 
the French crdole, a person ofJSurOTeau 
blood but colonial birth. See Skeccb, 
who concludes that cnollo is a negro 
corruption of cnadillo, dim. of cnadOy 
and IS =‘ little nursling.’ Gnados^ 
cnadas, according to Pyrard de Laval, 
[Hak Soc 11 89 seq\ were used at 
Goa for male and female servants. 
And see the passage quoted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where the 
words ‘apparel and servants’ are in 
the original ‘ todo ofato e criados ’ 

1782 — “ Mr Macintosh being the son of 
a Scotch Planter by a French Cmole, of one 
of the West India Islands, is as swarthy and 
lU-lookmg a man as is to be seen on the 
Portugueze Walk on the Royal Exchange ” 
— Price's Olservations, &c in Price's Tracts, 
1 9 

CROCODILE, s- This word is 
seldom used in India ; alligator (q.v ) 
being the term almost invariably em- 
ployed 

c 1328 — “There be also coquodrUes, 
which are vulgarly called caZcatix [Lat 
calcatrix, ‘a cockatrice*] . . . These ani- 
mals be like lizards, and have a tail stretched 
over all like unto a hzard's,** &c — Fmaar 
JordanuSj p 19 

1590 — “One Crocodile was so huge and 
greedy that he devoured an Alibambct, that 
is a chained company of eight or rune 
but the indigestible Iron paid him ins 
and murthered the murtherer ." — Awtem 
BaMel (West Africa), m Purckae, fi. 

[1870 — . I have been coinp^l^d to 
amputate the limbs ai persons sefesCd by 
orocodfies {Mugger), . . % The Alligator 
{g^riaX) sometimes devours dtuldren. . . ” — 
Qhemrs, Med. India,. 366 seg.l 
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OBOBB, s One hundred lakhs, % e 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling It 
had once been a good deal more, and 
has now been for some years a good 
deal less The H is haror, Skt kotz 

c. 1315 — Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma'bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous life 
His coffers were replete with wealth, inso- 
much that m the city of MardI (Madura) 
there were 1200 crores of gold deposited, 
every c> ore being equal to a thousand laks, 
and every lak to one hundred thousand 
dinars ” — Waas&f, in Whof, m 52 N B — 
The reading of the word a me is however 
doubtful here (see note by Elliot %7h loco) 
In any case the value of c? oi e is misstated by 
Wassaf 

c 1343 — '‘They told me that a certain 
Hindu farmed the levenue of the city and 
its territories (Daulatabad) for 17 kardr 
as for the karSr it is equivalent to 100 lals^ 
and the laL to 100,000 dinars ** — Ih)i BaUUa., 
IV 49 

c 1350 — “In the course of three years he 
had miaappiopriated about a kror of taiilas 
from the revenue” — Zia^vddln-Ba) )i\ in 
Elhot, in 247. 

c 1590 — “Zealous and upright men were 
put in charge of the revenues, each over one 
KrQr of dams ” (These, it appears, were 
called krSns ) — Aln-i-Akhan, i. 13 

1609 — “The King's yeerely Income of 
his Crowne Land is fiftie Crou of En-pim, 
every Crou is an hundred Leckes, and every 
Lecke IS an hundred thousand Exi>p%as ” — 
Hcmhms, in Pv/rchm, z 216. 

1628 — “The revenue of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Royal registers, to six arhs 
and thirty krora of dSms One an 5 is equal 
to a hundred krors (a hror being ten millions) 
and a hundred jffi ors of dWtuis are equivalent 
to two krors and fifty lot^cs of rupees.” — 
Muh<mmicui Skar^f JECanaJi, JElhot, vii 138, 

1690 — “The jydbob or Governour of Bengal 
was reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty Courous of Boupies . A 
kourou IS an hundred thousand lacks.”— 
Ourngtcn, 189 

1767. — “In consideration of the losses 
which the English Company have sustained 

, I will give them one crore of rupees.” 
— Orme, ii 162 (ed 1808) 

c 1785 — “The revenues of the city of 
Dacca, once the capital of Bengal, at a low 
estimation amount annually to two kherore.” 
— Oarracctoli^s JAfe of Ohve, i 172 

1797. — “An Englishman, for H B.'s 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro- 
pean diversion of a race in sacks by old 
women the Nabob was delighted beyond 
measure, and declared that though he had 
spent a crore of rupees . « in procuring 
amusement, he had never found one so 
pleasing to him.”— Mem, i. 407 


1879.— 

“ ‘Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 
gates.' 

Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 
Pnnce 1 

And next King BimbasCira’s realm, and 
then 

The vast flat world with crox^s on crores 
of folk ’ ” 

Btr JS A'i nold. The Light of Ana, in 

[CBOBI, s “The possessor or col- 
lector of a kror, or ten millions, ot 
any given kind of money , it was 
especially applied as an orficial desig- 
nation, under the Mohammedan goveni- 
nient, to a collector of levenue to the 
I extent of a kror of dams, or 260,000 
rupees, who was also at various times 
invested with the general superin- 
tendence of the lands in his district, 
and the charge of the police ” ( Wilson ) 

[o. 1590 — See quotation under CBOHE. 

[167%5 — “Nor does this exempt them 
from ^ishcashing the Nabob's Crcwxy or 
Governour ” — 'fiile, Hedges* J)my, Hak. 
Soc. 11 ccxxxix ] 

[OBOTOHBY, KUBAOHEE, 

jiroperly KardcM, the sea-port ana 
chief town of tlie province of Smd, 
which IS a creation of tlie Biitish rule, 
no town appearing to liave existed on 
the site before 1725. In As ISuyuti’s 
H'istofirg of the Galiphs (E.T p. 229) the 
capture of Kirakh or Kiraj is men- 
tioned. Sir H M Elliot thinks that 
this place was probably situated in if 
not named from Kachh. Jarrett 
n 344, note) supposes this to be 
Karachi, which Elliot identified with 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, accord- 
ing to Curtins, dwelt the Arahioi or 
Arabitai. The harbour of Karachi was 
possibly the Porus Alexandri, where 
Nearchus was detained by the monsoon 
for twenty-four days (see McGrindle^ 
Ancient Ind%a, 167, 262). 

[1812 — “ Prom Crotchey to Cape Monz© 
the people call themselves Balouohes.”— 
Moriear, Journey through Persia, p. 6 

[1839. — . . wices of all kinds, which 
are carried from Bombay ... to Koratohee 
or other ports in Sind.” — Mlphimtonds 
Oauhul, 1 fe4.] 

CBOW-PHEASANT, s. The 

popular Anglo-Indian name of a some- 
what Ignoble bird (Earn. GucvMdm), 
common all over the plains of Indian 
in Burma, and the Islands, vi«;. 
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GUCUYA, CUGUYADA 


tiopus rufipenms^ lUiger It i3 held m 
India to give omens 

1878 — ‘‘The crow-pheasant stalks past 
with his chestnut wing-s drooping by his 
side ” — Ph%l Jtobz7isO}if Bh My Ijidian 
Gaiderif 7 

1883 — “There is that ungainlj- object the 
coucal, crow-pheasant, jnngle-crow, or what- 
ever else yon like to call the miscellaneons 
thing, as it clambers through a creeper-laden 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wings and 
makes a slow voyage to the next tree To 
judge by its appearance only it might be a 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seems to have been borrowed from a black- 
faeed monkey ’ — Tribes on viy E^ontiet^ 155 

CUBEB, s The frint of the P%pefi 
Guheha, a climbing shrub of the Malay 
region [Its Hind name Tcahdb cMnl 
maiks its importation from the East 
liy Chinese merchants ] The w ord and 
the articles were well known in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the former being 
taken directly from the Arab Jcabdbah 
It was used as a spice like other 
peppers, though less common The 
importation into Europe had become 
infinitesimal, when it revived in last 
century, owing to the medicinal power 
of the article having become known to 
our medical officers duiing the British 
occupation of Java (1811-15) Several 
paiticulars of interest will be found m 
Hanbury and Fluckiger^s PharTnacog 
526, and in the notes to Marco Polo, ii 
380 

c 943 — “The territories of this Pnnce 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts 
of spices and aromatics The exports 

are camphor, lign-aloes, clove, sandal- wood, 
betel-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, cubeb {al~ 
lab^ah) ” — Masudi, i 341 seq 

13th cent — 

“ Theo canel and the licons 

And swete savoury meynte I wis, 

Theo gilofre, quybibe and mace 

Evng Alesaunder, in Weberns Metr 
Bom , 1 279 

1298 — “This Island (Java) is of surpass 
in^ wealth, producing black pepper, nutmegs, 
spikenard, gahngalo, cubebs,^ cloves ’ 

-^Moarco Polo, ii 254 

c 1328 — “There too (in Jana) are pro- 
duced cubebs, and nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other finest apices except pepper ” — 
Frutr JoidanuA, 31, 

c 1340 — The following are sold by the 
pound Eaw silk , saffron , clove-stalks and 
cloves , cubebs , li^-aloes * — PegolotU, 

m Ccdhay, ^ , p 305 

,, “Cubebs are of two kinds, %e 
domestic and wild, and both should be 
entire and light and of good smell , the 
domestic are known from the wild m thisf 


way, that the former are a httle more brown 
than the wild , also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened underneath like flattened buttons * 
— PegoJotti, in Cathay, &c , in ong 374 serj 
c 1390 — “Take fresh pork, seethe it, 
chop it small, and grind it v ell , put to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole ” — 
Becipe in Wmght'^s Doniebtic Mannen,, 350 
1563 — “jR Let us talk of cubebs, al- 
though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
use them alone, and only in compounds 

O Tis not so in India , on the contrary 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wine and in their native region, which 

IS J ava, they are habitually used for coldness 
of stomach , you may believe me they hold 
them for a very great medicine ” — Qarcia, 
f 80 80. 

1572 — “The Indian physicians use 
Cubebs as cordials for the stomach ” — 

Acosta, p 138- 

1612 — “Oubebs, the pound* xvi s” 

— BaMs and Valuationn (Scotland) 

1874 — “In a list of diws to be sold in 
the city of Ulm, a Jy 1596, cubebs are 
mentioned . thepnce for half an ounce 
being 8 hreuieis ” — ita^ih tfe Flv/ih 527 

OUBEBR BURB, np Tins was a 
famous banyan-tree on an island of 
the Nerbiidda, some 12 m N E of 
Baroch, and a favourite resort of the 
English there in the 18th century It 
IS described by Forbes in his Or Mem 
1 28 , [2nd ed i 16, and in Pandurang 
E[ar%, ed 1873, ii 137 seqq ] Forbes 
says that it was thus called by the 
Hindus in memory of a favourite 
saint (no doubt Kabir) Possibly, how- 
ever, the name was merely the Ar 
Icabtr, ‘great,’ given by some Mahom- 
medan, and misinterpreted into an 
allusion to the sectarian leader 

[1623 — “ On an othei side of the city, hut 
out of the circuit of the houses, in an open 
place, IS seen a great and fair tree, of that 
kind which I saw in the sea coasts of Persia, 
near Ormuz, called there Xml, but here Ber " 
— P "della VaZle, Hak See i 35 Mr. Girey 
identifies this with the CtTBEEB BURB 3 
1818 — “ The popular tradition among the 
Hindus is that a man of great 
named Kubeer, having cleaned his teeth* 
as IS practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, thatit-ttodl; 
root, and became what it now is 
in Tr Bu Soc Bo i 290 

CUCUYA, CUGUYADA,®. Aoey 
of alarm or warning, Malayii 
‘to cry out’ ; nqt used by Ei^lish. 
but toimd wioajig Fc^t^ese writers, 
who formed ci^cwyadm from the native 
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word, as they did Cnsada from hr%s 
(see CREASE) See Correa, Lendas, ii 
2. 926 See also quotation from 
Tennent, under COSS, and compare 
Australian cooey. 

1525 — “ On this immediately some of his 
Nairs who accompanied him, desired to 
smite the Portuguese who were going- 
through the streets , but the Regedor would 
not permit it , and the Caunal approaching 
the King’s palace, without entering to 
speak -bo the King, ordered those ones of 
theirs -to be made which they call cucu- 
yadas, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
arms , . ” — Qmrea, ii 926 

1648 — “At the house of the pagod there 
was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the Governor collected all his people, and 
those of the country came trooping with 
bows and arrows and a few matchlocks, 
raising great cries and cucuyadas, such as 
they employ to call each other -to war, just 
Hike cranes when they are going to ta,ke 
wing.” — Ihid, IV 327 

CUBBALORB, up A place on 
tlie marine backwater 16 m S of 
Pondicherry, famous in the early 
Anglo-Indian history of Coromandel 
It was settled by the Company m 
1682-3, and Fort St David’s was 
erected there soon after Probably 
the correct name is Kadal-Hr^ ‘ Sea- 
Town ’ [The Madras Gloss gives Tam. 
hsdal, h unction,’ Hr^ ‘village,’ because 
it stands on the confluence of the 
Kadilam and Paravanar Rivers ] 

[1773 — “ Fort St. David is . . built on a 
naxng ground, about a mile from the Black- 
Town, which is called Cuddalore ” — Ives, 

p-is*! 

CUBBAPAH, n p Tel Tcadarpa, 
[‘threshold,’ said to take its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the open- 
ing of the pass which leads to the holy 
town of Tripatty (Gr%hhle, Man of 
Cuddapah, p. 3) , others connect it 
with Skt hr%pa, ‘ pity,’ and the 
Skt name is Krupcmaga/ral, A chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is always written Kurpah 
in Kirkpatrick’s Translation of Tippoo^s 
Letters^ [and see Wilks, Mysore, ed. 
1869, 1 303] It has been suggested 
as possible that it is the KAPIFH (for 
KAPinH) of Ptolemy’s Tables. [Kur- 
pall indigo is quoted on the London 
market ] 

1768. — “The chiefs of Shanoorand Kuna 
also followed the same path ” — JEC of RySur 
E'aiJc, 189. 


OUBBOO, s A I generic name for 

5 kins, [but usuafly applied to the 
-melon, cuc%vrh%ta moschata (Watt, 
Econ D%ct 11 640)] Hind KaddH 

[1870 — “Pumpkin, Red and White — Hind. 
Kuddoo This vegetable grows in great 
abundance in all parts of the Deccan.” — 
Riddell, Ind Dom Ec07h, 568 ] 

CUBBY, s The public or captain’s 
cabin of an Indiaman or other pas- 
senger ship. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily It 
must, however, be the same with the 
Dutch and Germ. Tcajute, which has 
the same signification This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, Sw in 
kajuta, Dan kahyt, and Qrimni quotes 
kajute, “Casteria,” from a vocabulary 
of Saxon words used in the first half 
of 15th century It is perhaps origin- 
ally the same with the Fi* cakute, ‘a 
hovel,’ which Littr4 quotes from 12th 
century as quahute Ducange has L. 
Latin cahua, ‘casa, tugurium,’ but a 
little doubtfully [Burton (Ar I^ights, 
XI 169) gives P Jcadah, *a room,’ and 
compares Cumra The N,E,D. leaves 
the question doubtful ] 

1726 — “Neither will they go into any 
ship’s 0a3ruyt so long as they see any one 
in the Skipper’s cabin or on the half-deck 
Ohorom, {and Pegu), 134. 

1769 — “ It was his (the Captain’s) in- 
variable practice on Sunday to let down a 
canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
and to read the church service, — a 
duty which he considered a complete clear- 
ance of the sms of the preceding week 
Life of Lord Teugnmouth, i 12. 

1848. — “The youi^stors among the pas- 
sengers, young Chaffers of the I50th, and 
poor little Bluetts, coming home after his 
third fever, used to draw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious 
stones about himself and his escploits 
against tigers and Napoleon.” — Vunxig 
Fair, ed. 1867, u. 265. 

CULGBB, s. A jewelled plume 
surmounting the sirpesh or aigrette 
upon the turban. Shakespear gives 
halghl as a Turki word [Irlatts gives 
kalghd, kalgM, and refers it to Skt. 
katana, ‘ a spire.’] 

o 1614. — “In this manner the people of 
Bar^n catch great numbers of herons. The 
Kilki-^a; [* Plumes worn on the cap or 
turban on great occasions.’ Also see Pumcib 
Trade Report, App^ p ooxv ] are of the 
heron’s feathers,” — Baber, 164. 

1716. — “John Surman received a vest and 
Culi|ee set with precious stones.” — Wheder, 
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1759 — “ To present to Omed Roy, viz — 

1 CtLlgahL 1200 0 0 

1 Surpage (5?ry;e972, or aigrette) 600 0 0 
1 Killot (see KiUut) 250 0 0” 

— Exppnses of E'o hob’s EnteTtmm,ment In 
Long, 193 

1786 — “Three Kulgies, three SurpaiiJifs 
{see Sirpech), and three Puduls (^) QiadaZ, 
H ‘a badge, a flat piece of gold, a neck 
ornanient"] of the value of 36,320 rupees 
have been despatched to j ou in a casket — 
Tippoo s Letters^ 263 

[1892 — Of a Banjara ox — “Over the 
heast s forehead is a shaped frontlet of 
•cotton cloth bordered with patterns in 
-colour with pieces of mirror sewn in, and 
orowned by a kalgl or aigrette of peacock 
feather tips ’ — L Ktpling, Beast akd Man 
Z7i Ind/ia, 147 

E The word i\as also ajoplied to a rich 
: cloth imported from India 

[1714 — In a list of goods belonging to 
sub governors of the South Sea C — “A pair 
of culgee window curtains ” — 2 senr Notes tt 
q VI 244] 

CULMUBEEA, KOOBMUREEA, 

13 Nautical H kalmariya^ calm/ 
taken direct from Port calma7%a (Boe- 
huch) 

CULSEY, s According to the 
•quotation a weight of about a candy 
{q V ) We have tiaced the woid, 
which IS rare, also in Prinsexo’s Tables 
•(ed Thomas, p 115), as a measure in 
Bhuj, And we find B Drummond 

^ives it ^^Kulsee or Culsy (Guz ) A 
weight of sixteen maunds” (the Guzerat 
maunds are about 40 lbs , therefore 
Jcalsi ^ahowt 640 lbs) [The word is 
probably Skt Jcalasz, ‘ a water jar,’ and 
hence a grain measure The Madras 
Gloss gives Can Tcalas^ as a measure of 
•capacity holding 14 Seers ] 

1813 — “So plentiful are mangos 
that during my residence in Guzerat they 
were sold in the public markets for one 
rupee the culsey , or 600 pounds in English 
weight — Forbes, Ot tent Me^n i 30 , [2d 
ed 1 20] 

CUMBLY, CUMLY, CUMMUL, 

s A blanket , a coarse woollen cloth 
Skt hamhala, appearing in the verna- 
culars in slightly varying forms, eg 
H kamlt Our first quotation shows a 
•curious attempt to connect this word 
with the Arab harwmdl, ‘a porter’ (see 
HUlSOffAITL ), and with the camel’s hair 
of John Baptist’s raiment The word 
IS introduced into Portuguese as cam- 
^ a cloak * 


c 1350 — ‘It IS customarj to make of 
those fibres wet-weather mantles for those 
rustics whom they call camallsf whose 
business it is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders in 
palankins {lettitis) A garment, such 

as I mean, of this camall cloth (and not 
camel cloth) I wore till I got to Florence 
No doubt the raiment of John the 
Baptist was of that kind For, as regards 
camel’s Tutu, it is, next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and never could have 
been meant ” — John Marignolli, in 

Qathmj, 366 

1606 — “We wear nothing more fre- 
quently than those cambolins ” — Gouvea, 
f 132 

[c 1610 — Of it they make also good 
store of cloaks and capes, called by the 
Indians Mansaus, and by the Portuguese 
‘ Ormus cambalis ' ” — Pi^rard de La'oal, 
Hak Soc 11 240 ] 

1673 — “Leaving off to wonder at the 
natives quivering and quaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a combly or Hair- 
Cloth ” — Fryer, 54 

1690 — “Camlees, which are a sort of 
Hair Coat made in Persia ” — Omngton, 
455 

1718 — “ But as a body called the Cammul 
poshes, or blanket wearers, were going to 
join Qhandaoran, their commander, they 
fell in with a bodj of troops of Mahratta 
horse, who forbade their going further ” — 
Seir MxUaqherm, i 143 

1781 — “One comley as a covering 
4 fanaws, 6 dubs, 0 cash — Prison Expenses 
of Hon J Lindsay, Lzxes of Landsays, in 

1798 — “ a large black gummul, or 

blanket ” — O Foo stei , Travels, i 194 

1800 — “ One of the old gentlemen, ob 
serving that I looked very hard at his cuznly, 
was alarmed lest I should think he possessed 
numerous flocks of sheep ’ — Letter of Sa 
T Mwnro, in Life, i 281 

1813 — Forbes has cameleens — Or Mein 
1 195 , [2d ed i 108] 

CUMMERBUND, s A ^dle 
H from P hamar-band, % e ‘ lom^and ’ 
Such an article of dress is habitually 
woru by domestic servants, peons, and 
irregular troops , but any waist-belt is 
so termed 

[1534 — “And tjung on a cummerbimd 
(camarabando) of yellow silk * — Correct, ih 
588 Camarabandes in DalbogiaeryTiC, 

Hak Soc IV 104 ] 

1552 — “The Governor arriving ^ Qoa^ 
received there a present of a rach olofSi of 
Persia which is called comarlM^os, bmng 
of gold and silk *' — Oastctmhedcs, nL 39^ 

* CcmoMx Ct=facdhun£) survives from the Arabic 
m some parts of Qicilyk 
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1616. — “The nohleman of Xaxma sent to 
have a sample of gallie pottes, jugges, po- 
dingers, loolaiiglasses, table bookes, chmt 
bramport, and combarbands, with the 
prices ** — Qochs*8 I>%ary^ i. 147 

1638 — “Ils serrent la veste dVne cein- 
ture, qu*ils appellent Oommerbant ” — Mmi- 
cUl$lo, 223 

1648 — “In the middle they have a well 
adjusted girdle, called a Commerbant.” — 
Van. 66 

1727 — “They have also a fine Turband, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a fine Cnnnnerband, or Sash ” — 
A Ham%lton, i 229 , [ed 1744, ii 233] 

1810 — “They generally have the turbans 
and cummer-bimds of the same colour, by 
way of livery.” — W^lhamson, V, M i 274 

[1826 — “My white coat was loose, for 
want of a kumberbund ” — Pandu) ang 
ed 1873, 1 276 ] 

1880 — “ . . The Punjab seems to have 

found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants at TJmntsur . describes the 
effects of a shower of ram on the English- 
made turbans and Eitimmerbiinds as if their 
heads and loins were enveloped by layers of j 
starch ” — Ihmieer Maifj June 17 

OUMQUOT, s The frixit of 0%trus 
gapomca, a miniature orange, often 
sent in jars of preserved fruits, from 
China. Kumhwat is the Canton pro- 
nunciation of Mn-hu, ‘ gold orange, the 
Chinese name of the fruit 

CTJMBA, s H Jcamrd^, from Port 
cCtmaraj a chamber, a cabin [In 
Upper India the drawing-room is the 
^ot Tcamrd^ so called because one end of 
it is usually semi-circular ] 

OUMBUNGA, s. See CARAM- 
BOLA. 

CTJMSHAW, s. Chin. Pigeon- 
English for bnckshieeslL (q.v,), or a 
present of any kind According to 
Giles it IS the Amoy pron (kam-sid) 
of two characters signifying ^ fateful 
thanks ' Bp Moule suggests kan-siu 
(or Cantonese) Jodm-scm, ‘ tliank-gift ^ 

1879. — “ . they pressed upon us, block- 
ing out the light, uttering discordant ones, 
and clamouring with one voice, Kum-flba, 
t e backsheesh, looking more like demons 
than living men ” — Miss JBt)d*s Gotdm Cher-' 
sonese^ 70 

1882 — “As the ship got under weigh, the 
Compradore's ciunshas, according to ^olo 
custom, ' were brought on board , dried 
lychee, Nankin dates . , baskets of 
orangey and preseivod ginger ” — The Fan- 
JeuxMy 103 


CUNOHUNEE, s. H hanchanl 
A dancilig-girl According to Shake 
spear, this is the feminine of a caste 
Kancha7i^ whose noinen are dancers 
But there is doubt as to this * [see 
Crooke, Toshes a7id Castes, H W,P, iv 
364, for the Kancha^i caste ] Kanckan 
IS ‘ gold ’ ; also a yellow pigment, winch 
the women may hare used , see quot 
from Bernier [See DANCING-GIBL ] 

[c 1690 — “The Kanjari , the men of thist. 
class play the Pakhuwaj, tlio Rabilb, and 
the Tala, while the women sing and dance. 
His Majesty calls them Kanchanis.” — 
ed Ja7'}ettj iii 267 ] 

c 1660 — “But there is one thing which 
seems to me a little too extravagant 
tho publick Women, I mean not those of 
the Bassar, but those more retired and con- 
siderable ones that go to the great marriages 
at the houses of tho Owiahs and Manaeb- 
dars to sing and dance, those that are called 
Kenchen, as if you should say the gxtild^ 
the hlesscmxng ones ” — Bertufir, B T 

88 , [ed. Ccm^iiahte, 273 ser/ ] 

c. 1661 — “ On rogala dans lo Serrail, 
toutes ces Dames Btrangbres, de festins et 
des dances dos Qxienchexiies, qui sont des 
femmes et des filles dhino Caste de ce nom, 
qui n*ont point d ’autre profession que celle 
de la danse ^-^Thevenut, v 161 

1689 — “And here the Dancing Wenches, 
or Quenchemes, entertain you, if you 
please **^Om7igton, 257» 

1799 — “ In the evening the Oancbanis 
have exhibited before the Prince and court 
— Diary in Life of CoJehroole, 163. 

1810. — “The dancing- women are of differ- 
ent kinds . the Meeraseens never ^r- 
fonn before assemblies of men. . . . The 
Kimobenee are of an opposite stamp ; they 
dance and sing for the amusement of the 
male sex.”— Tin V, ifcf. i, 386. 

CUBIA MUBIA, 11 p The name 
of a group of islands off the S.E. coast 
of Arabia (Kha/rydn Marydn, of Ednsi)* 

1627. — “Thus as they sailed, tho ship got 
lost upon the shore of Fartaque in (the 
region of) Curia Huria ; and having swum 
ashore they got along in company of the 
Moors by land to Calayata, and thence on 
to Ormuz ” — Correa, m. 662 ; see also i. 366 

o. 1686.— “Dopo Adem b Fartaque* e le 
isole Cuaria, Muria. . . P^Som7mr%o de*‘ 
Regud, m Mommsw, f . 326. 

1640. — “We letted not to discover the 
Isles of Curia, Muria, and Avedalcwna^ 
(m ong. AT)edahuriay* — Mendez Pmto, B.T. 
p. 4. 

[1553. — See quotation under BOSAL’ 

GAT.] 

1654 — »< , . it is necessary to come 
forth between Sdkara and the islands TSSxiir 
or Miixia (KhCr Mlfrigd) M<Mt, in 

Jou7 As, Soc, Beng, v. 469^. 
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[1833 — ‘‘The next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Moorya Bay, which is extensi\e, 
n. id has good soundings throughout , the 
islands are named Jibly, Soda, 

and Haskee — Ovfiny Nan i 348 ] 

1834 — “The next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Moorya Bay ” — J R dieog JSoc ii 
208 

CURITUM, fa Tel kaianamu^ a 
\ ill age accountant, a town-clerlv 
Acc to Wilson " fioin Skt Lara7iaj 
(see CRANNY) [It coi responds to the 
Tain Izanctkan (see CONIC OPOLY) ] 

1827 — “Very little care has been taken 
to pieserve the survey accounts Those of 
several villages are not to be found Of 
the remaindei only a small share is in the 
Collector’s cutcherrj , and the rest is in 
the hands of cumnms, written on cadjans ” 
— 3Iin'iitt. hi/ Sii T Munyo. m Ayhiithnot. i 
285 

OUROUNDA, s H Tcmcmoida A 
small plum-like f i uit, which makes 
good jelly and taits, and which the 
natives pickle It is home hy Otmssa 
caiandas^ L, a sliiuh common in manj 
paits of India (N O ARotifnaceae) 

[1870 — Riddell gives a leceipt for kur- 
imder jell}, Rom Mcovl 338 ] 

[OURRIG JEMA, adj A con of 
H khcn'ij jama, “ sepaiated or detached 
fioin the rental of the State, as lands 
exempt fiom rent, or of which the 
levenue has heen assigned to in- 
dividuals or institutions’’ (W'thon) 

[1687 — “ that whenever they have 

a mind to build Factor} s, satisf ving for the 
land where it was Cumg Jema, that is 
over measure, not entred in the King’s 
books, or paying the usuall and accustomed 
Rent, no Government should molest them ” 
— Ytthf Jledge*^, Rza-n/, Hak Soc ii Ixiii ] 

GURRUMSHAW HILLS, n p 

This name aiipeais in RennelTs Bengal 
Atlas, applied to hills in the Gaya 
distiict It IS ingeniously supposed 
hy F Buchanan to have been a mis- 
take of the geographer’s, in taking 
Kama - CUianpdr Kama’s place of 
meeting or teaching’), the name of an 
ancient rum on the hills in question, 
for Karnachau Pahdr (Pahdr—Ihll) — 
{Eastern Indm, i 4) 

CURRY, s In the East the staple 
food consists of some cereal, either (as 
in N India) in the form of flour baked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
grain, as rice is Such food having 


little taste, some small quantity of a 
much moie savomy pieparation is 
added as a i elish, or ‘ kitchen,’ to nse 
the phrase of our foiefatliers And this 
IS in fact the proxier oftice of cimyin 
native diet It consists of meat, feh, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked vith a 
quantity of bruised spices andturmeiic 
[see MUSSALLA] , and a little of this 
gives a flavour to a large mess of rice. 
The vord is Tam kan, i e ‘sauce’, 

g :ar^, v ‘to eat by biting’] The 
anarese form Jcayil was that adopted 
by the Portuguese, and is still m use 
at Goa It IS remaikable in how 
many coiiiitriefa a siinilai dish is ha- 
bitual , p^ldo [see PILLAU] is the an- 
alogous mess in Persia, and Lmkussu 
m Algeiia , in Egypt a dish well 
known as ? azz mufalfal [Lane, Mod 
Egypt, ed 1871, i 185], oi “peppered 
rice” In England the piopoitions of 
rice and “kitchen” are usually reversed, 
so that the latter is made to constitute 
the bulk of the dish 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisnie m this kind, though not a very 
precise one, is cited by Atnenaeus from 
Megasthenes “Among the Indians, 
at a banquet, a table is set befoie each 
individual and on the table is 
jjlaced a golden dish on which they 
throw, fust of all, boiled iice 
and then they add many sorts of meat 
diessed after the Indian fashion” 
{Atlien, by Yonge, iv 39) The 
earliest precise mention of curry is in 
the Mahavanso (c ad 477), wheieitis 
said of Kassapo that “he partook of 
nee dressed m bnttei, with its full 
acconipanmient of curries ” This is 
Tumour’s translation, the original Pali 
1 )eing swpa 

It is possible, howevei, that the kind 
of ciiryy used hy Euiopeans and Ma- 
li ommedans IS not of purely Indian 
origin, but has come down from the 
spiced cookeiy of medieval Europe 
and Western Asia The medieval 
spiced dishes in question were even 
coloured like curry Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia de Orta, Indtan saffrony 
was yet unknown in Europe, but it 
was represented by saffron and sandal, - 
w^ood A notable incident occurs in 
the old English poem of King Richard, 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a Saracen — 

“ sodeu fuU hastily 
With powder and with spysoiy, 

And with saffron of gocKi colour ” 
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Moreover, there is liardly room for 
douht that ca;p^ciLm or red pepper (see 
CHILLY) was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (see Karibwry and Fluck- 
%ger^ 407) , and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modern curries The Sanskrit hooks 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingre- 
dient A recipe for curry (car^l) is 
given, according to Bluteau, in the 
Portuguese Arte de Gomiha, p 101. 
This must be of the 17th century 

It should be added that Jcarz was, 
among the people of S India, the 
name of only one foim of ‘kitchen' 
for rice, viz of that in consistency 
resembling broth, as several of the 
eailier quotations indicate Europeans 
have applied it to all the savoury con- 
coctions of analogous spicy character 
eaten with rice These may be divided 
into three classes — viz (1), that just 
noticed , (2), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish or vegetables ; (3), 
that called by Europeans ‘ dry curry ' 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S, India, and have in 
the vernaculars several discriminating 
names 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Hindu practice At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the nee a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
a different kind of curry, more or less 
liquid 

According to the Fanhwae at Canton 
(1882), the word is used at the Chinese 
ports (we presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in the form kaarle 
<P 62) 

1502 — “Then the Captam-major com- 
manded them to cut off the hands and ears 
of all the crews, and put all that into one of 
the small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the fnar, also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
round his neck with a palm-leaf for the 
King, on which he told him to have a curry 
(can!) made to eat of what his friar hroi^ht 
him.'* — Correa, Three Voy^es, Hak. 

331 The “Friar” was a Brahman, m the 
dress of a friar, to whom the odious ruffian 
Vasco da Gama had given a safe-conduct. 

1563 — “They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call caxxl.” — Garaa, f 68 

o. 1580 — “The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous people , 
that of Moors all hringe ‘ nce^] , that 


of Gentoos iice-carril ” — Pnwor e Ronia, 
&c , f 9r 

1698 — “ Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they seeth in broth, which they 
put upon the nee, and is somewhat soure, 
as if it were sodden in goosebernes, or un- 
npe grapes, but it tasteth well, and is called 
Camel [v 1 Canrflil], which is their daily 
meat ” — Li7ii,c}ioten , 88 , [Hak Soc ii, 11] 
This IS a good descnption of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of S India 

1606 — “Their ordinary food is boiled nee 
with many varieties of certain soups which 
they pour upon it, and which in those parts 
are commonly called caxil ” — Goncea, 61 &, 
1608-1610 — “. me disoit qu*il y auoit 

plus de 40 ans, qu’il estoit esclaue, et auoit 
gagn5 bon argent h celuy qui le possedoit , 
et toute fois qu’il ne luy donnoit pour tout 
viure qu’vne mesure do riz cm par lour sans 
autre chose . . et quelquefois deux 

bcL&eruque% qui sent quelquo uonx domers 
(see BUDGKOOK), pour «iuoir dii CaJUl 
mettre aucc le riz ” — Minquet, Voyages, 337 
1623 — “In India they give the name of 
caril to certain messes made with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco-nut (in place of 
which might be used in oui part of the 
world milk of almonds) with spicories 

of every kind, among the rest cardamom 
and ginger . with vegetables, fruits, and 
a thousand other condiments of sorts , . . 
and the Christians, who eat everything, put 
in also flesh or fish of every kind, and some- 
times eggs . with all which things they 
make aland of broth in the fashion of our 
mazzetti (or hotch-potchesj . and this 
Droth with all the said conaiments in it they 
pour over a good quantit}' of rice boiled 
simply with water and salt, and the whole 
makes a most savoury and substantial 
mess ” — P (feffa Valh, li 709 , [ Hak. Soc. 
11 328] 

1681. — “Most sorts of those delicious 
Fruits they gather before they be npe, 
and boyl them to make Caxrees, to use the 
Portuguese word, that is somewhat to eat 
with and relish their Rico A'Vio.r, p. 12 
This perhaps indicates that the Knglish curry 
IS formed from the Port, mns, plural of 
tar it. 

c 1690 — “ Curcuma in IndiiL tarn ad 
cibum quam ad medeoinam adhibetur, Indi 
emm . , adeo ipsi adsueti sunt ut cum 
cunotis admiscont oondimentis et piscibua, 
praesertim autem isti quod kam ipsis 
vocatur ” — Rmtiphim, Pars Vta p. 166 
c 1759-60. — “The cuxxees are inflmtely 
various, being a sort of f ricaoees to eat with 
nee, made of any animals or vegetables ” — 
Grose, i, 160. 

1781. — “To-day have curry and nee for 

my dinner, and plenty of it as C , my 

messmate, has got the gripes, and cannot 
eat his share ,” — Ron J. JAndsc^/s Imprison-- 
in Ztve^ oj Lmdsays, in. 296, 

1794-97 — 

“ The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous nice, 
Banng his cuihde took, and Scott his noe,*^ 
Purmds of Literature^ 5th ed., p. 287fc 
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This shows that cuiry was not a domesti- 
<eated dish m England at the date of publi- 
•cation It also is a sample of what the 
wit was that ran through so many editions 1 
c 1830 — ‘*J*ai substitu^ le lait h. Tean 
pour boisson . c^est une sorte de contre- 
poison pour Tessence de feu que forme la 
aauce enrag^e de mon sempiternel cari ” — 
J^acgiiemoTitf Oorrespmidance, i 196 

1848 — Now we have seen how Mrs 
Medley had pr^ared a fine curry for her 
son ” — Vamt^/ Fazr, cb. iv. 

I860 — . . Vegetables, and especially 
farinaceous food, are especially to be com- 
mended The latter is indeed rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
iihe Singhalese m the preparation of in- 
Tiumerable curries, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expressed from the 
flesh of the cocoa-nut after it has been 
reduced to a pulp ” — Temienfs Ceylon, i 77 
N B Tennent is misled in supposing (i 
437) that chillies are mentioned in the 
Mahavanso The word is maincha, which 
simply means “pepper,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p 158) 

1874 — “The craving of the day is for 
-quasi-intelleetual food, not less highly pep- 
pered than the cumea which gratify the 
-faded stomach of a returned Nabob ” — 
Blaclwood^s Magazvne, Oct 434 

The Dutch use the word as Keme 
'Or Kame ; and Kari d Vlnd^^enne has 
-a place in French cartes 

CURRY-STUFF, s Onions, chillies, 
-dec. ; the usual material for preparing 
-curry, otherwise mussaUa (q v ), repre- 
sentea m England by the preparations 
-called curry-powder and curry-paste 

I860 — “• • . with plots of esculents and 
Knirry-stuifs of every variety, onions, chil- 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet potatoes.” — 
Tennenfs Ceylon, i 463 

OUSBAH, s Ar — H kasha, het- 
^a/ the chief place of a pergunnali 
<qv) 

1548 — “And the ca9abe of Tanaa is 
rented at 44:&0pardaos ” — S BoteUio, Tombo, 
150. 

[c 1590 — “In the fortieth year of his 
Majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
•one hundred and five Szrears, sub-dmded 
unto two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-seven kusbahs ” — Ayeen, tr. Gladtmn, 
Jii. 1 ; Jarrett, ii. 115.] 

1644 — “On the land side are the houses 
-of the Vazador (^) or Possessor of the 
Casabe, which is as much as to say the town 
or atdea of Mombaym (Bombay) This 
town of Mombaym is a small and scattered 
-aflfair.” — Bocarro, MS» fol 227 

o 184^45. — “In the centre of the laige 
<hiBbaJL of Streevygoontum exists an old 
^ud fort, or rather wall of about 20 feet 


high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body of people calling themselves Kotie 
Vellalae , — that is ‘ Fort Vellalas ’ Within 
this wall no police officer, warrant or Peon 
ever enters The females are said to 

be kept in a state of great degradation and 
Ignorance They never pass without the 
walls alive, when dead they are earned 
out bv mght in sacks ” — Report by M) JS 
B. Thomas, Collector of Tinneielly, quoted 
in Ijyrd Stanhope's M%scellame% 2nd Senes, 
1872, p 132 

OUSCUSS, cuss, s Pers.— H 
hhashhas The roots of a grass [called 
m NT- India smthd or tln^ which 
abounds in the drier parts of India, 
AnatJi&ium mu'ncatum (Beauv), An- 
dropogon murwatus (Retz), used in 
India during the hot dry winds to 
make screens, which are kept con- 
stantly wet, in the window openings, 
and the fragrant ^aporation from 
which greatly cools the house (see 
TATTY) This device seems to be as- 
cribed by Abul Fazl to the invention 
of Akbar These roots are well known 
in France by the name vetyver, which 
IS the Tam name vett'iveru, ‘ the root 
which IS dug up ’ In some of the N, 
Indian vernaculars khashhas is ‘ a 
poppy-head’ ; [but this is a different 
word, Skt hJiaskhasa, and compare P. 
khashkhasK] 

c 1590 — “But they (the Hindus) were 
notorious for the want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate . His 
Majesty remedied all these evils and defects 
He taught them how to cool water by the 
help of saltpetre . He ordered mats to 
be woven of a cold odoriferous root called 
TThug a . , and when wetted with water 
on the outside, those within enjoy a pleas- 
ant cool air in the height of summer ” — 
Ayeefn {Oladimn, 1800), ii 196 , [ed Jarrett, 
m 9] 

1663 — “ Kas hanays ** See quotaiatm 
under TATTY. 

1810 — “ The Kubs-Kuss . when fresh, 
is rather fragrant, though the scent is some- 
what terraceous.” — Wuliamson, V M i 
236. 

1824 — “ We have tried to keep our roomer 
cool with ‘tatties,’ which are mats fojemed 
of the Kuskos, a peculiar sweet-seejade^ 
grass . •” — Jffeber, ©d 1844, i 59 

It is curious tbat the coar^ 
which covers the more jgaro 

the Islands of the Indian -A^^^eJago 
appears to be 

Snd ed. u. 74X we feaow not if 

there la any . esf onmn in 

these immm. 
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[1832 — “ The sirrakee {still) and samturh 
{s^hd) are two specimens of one genus of 
jungle grass, the roots of which are called 
secnndah {si^laiida) or khus-khus /* — Mrs 
Meet Hasan Ali^ Observations, &c., ii 208.] 

In the sense of poppy-seed or poppy- 
liead, thjs word is P , Be Orta says 
Ar , [see above ] 

1563 — “ at Cambaiete, seeing in the 

market that they were selling poppy heads 
big enough to till a laiiada, and also some 
no bigger than ours, and asking the name, 
T was told that it was laxcar (cashcash) — 
and that in fact is the name in Arabic — 
and they told me that of these poppies was 
made opium {amJicLo), cuts being made m 
the poppy-head, so that the opium exudes.” 
— Qa}< \a X>e 0> ta, f 165 

1621 — “The 24th of April public pro- 
clamation was made in Ispahan by the 
King’s order that on pain of death, 

no one should drink cociiU), which is a 
liquor made from 4he husk of the capsule 
of opium, called by them khash-khash ” — 
P. aeUa Vafle,*!! 209, [eoaiia is P 

OXTSPADOlMi, s An old term for 
ti spittoon Port *<n^spade^ra^ from cuspir, 
[Lat co7ii>puere\ to spit Cmjpidoi' 
y\ oiild be properly mulMim spmL 

S L564. — Speaking of the greatness of the 
tan of Bengal, he says to illustrate it — 
“From the camphor which goes with his 
spittle when he spits into hia gold spittoon 
(coraidor) his chamberlain has an income of 
2006 cruzados." — Gastankeda, Bk. iv ch 88 ] 

1672. — “Here maintain themselves three 
of the most powerful lords and Naiks of this 
kingdom, who are subject to the Crown 
of velour, and pay it tribute of many 
hundred Pagodas . viz. Vtitpa-nath of 
Madvra, the King’s Ouspidaor-oearer, 200 
Pagodas, Orzstapa-natl of Chen pier, the 
Kin^s Betel-SQvyer, 200 pagodas, the Hatk 
of Taniouwer, the King's Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 400 Pagodas . . — 

JBaldaeus, Germ ed 163 

1735 — In a list of silver plate we have 
“6 cuBpadores ’’ — Wheder, m 139. 

1776 — “ Before each person was placed a 
large brass salver, a black earthen pot of 
water, and a brass ouspadore." — Forrest, V, 
fo H Guinea, &c (at Magindanao), 285* 

[1900 — “The royal cuspadore” is men- 
tioned among the regalia at Selangor, and a 
** cuspadore ” {letoi} is part of the marriage 
appliances — Skeat, Malaxj Magti., 26, 374.J 

OUSTARD-APPLE, s. The name 
in India of a fruit (Anona squamosa, L.) 
onginally introduced from S America, 
but winch spread over India during the 
16tli century Its commonest name 
111 Hindustan is sharlfa, % e, ^ noble ’ ; 
hut it IS also called Bltaphal, i,e ‘the 


Fruit of Sita/ whilst another Anoxia 
(‘bullock's heart/ A. ret^mXata, L,, the 
custard-apple of the W.^Indies, where 
both names aie applied to it) is called 
in the south by the name of hei- 
husband Edma And the Sltap^hal and 
Edmp^hal have become the subject of 
Hindu legends (see Forhes, Or. Mem. iii^ 
410) The fruit is called m Chinese 
Fmi-h-ch%, % e foreign leechee 

A curious controversy lias arisen 
from time to time as to whether this 
fruit and its congeners were really 
imported from the New World, or 
were indigenous in India. They are 
not mentioned among Indian fruits by. 
Baber (c a.d. J1530), but the transla- 
tion of the Al7i (c 1690) by Prof. 
Blochmann contains among the “ Sweet 
Fruits of Hindustan,” Gustard-appU 
(p. 66) On referring to the original^ 
however, the word is saddp^Iml (Jructusr 
pe7e7im*$\ a Hind, term for which 
Shakesiiear gives many applications,, 
not one of tnem the anona The hel 
IS one (Aegle marmelos), and seems 
m probable as any (see BAEB) The 
custard-apple is not mentioned by 
Garcia de Orta (1663), Linscboten 
(1 697), or even by P. della Valle 
(1624) It is not m Bontius (1631),. 
nor in Piso's commentary on Bontius 
(1658), but IS described as an American 

f roduct in the West Indian part of 
’iso's book, under the Brazilian name 
Arattcu. Two species are described as. 
common by P. "Vincenzo Maria, whose 
book was published in 1672. Both 
the custard-apple and the sweet-sop 
are fruits now generally diffused in 
India , but of their having been im- 
ported from the New World, the name 
Anona, which we find m Oviedo to* 
have been the native West Indian 
name of one of the species, and which 
in various corrupted shapes is applied 
to them over different parts of the 
East, is an indication. Crawfurd, it 
is true, in his Malay Dictionary ex- 
plains nona or b^iah^ (“fruit”) nona 
in its application to the custard-apple 
as fruotus virginaUs, from nona, the 
term applied in the Malay countries. 

g ike rmssy in India) to an unmarried 
uropean lady But in the face of the 
American word this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 
Bharhut sculptures, among the carv- 
ings dug up at Muttra by* General 
Cunningliam, and amoiag the copied. 
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fiom wall-pamtiiigs at Ajanta (as | 
j>ointed out by Sir G Birdwood in ' 
1874, (see Athenaeum, 26tli October), | 
\Bomhay Gazetteer, xii 490]) there is a I 
tiuit represented which is ceitainly ' 
very like a custard-apple (though an 
abnormally big one), and not very like 
anything else yet pointed out General 
Cunningham is convinced that it is a 
custard-apple, and urges in coiiobora- 
tion of Ills view that the Poituguese in 
introducing the fruit (which he does 
not deny) were merely bunging coals | 
to Newcastle , that lie has lound ex- 
tensive tracts in vaiious parts of India 
covered with the wild custard-apple , 
and also that this fruit bears an in- 
digenous Hindi name, dtd or at, from 
the Sanskrit dtrtpya 

It seems hard to pronounce about 
this dtmpya A very high authority, 
Prof Max Muller, to whom we once 
lefeired, doubted whether the word 
(meaning ‘delightful^) ever existed in 
real Sanskrit It was probably an 
artificial name given to the fruit, and 
he compared it aptly to the factitious 
Latin oi aureum malum for “orange,^' 
though the latter word really comes 
from the Sanskrit ndianga On the 
other hand, dt^zpya is quoted by Raja 
Radhakant Deb, in his Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, from a medieval work, the 
Dravyaguna And the question 
would have to be considered how far 
the MSS of such a work are likely to 
have been subject to modern interpola- 
tion Sanskrit names have certainly 
been invented for many objects which 
were unknov^ui till recent centuries 
Thus, for example, Williams gives 
more than one wor^ for cactus, or 
prickly pear, a class of plants which 
was certainly introduced from America 
(see Vzda/ra and VzsvasaraJca, in his 
Skt Dictionary) 

A new difficulty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of dtd, which 
IS the name for the fruit in Malabar as 
well as in Upper India For, on turn- 
ing for light to the splendid works of 
the Dutch ancients, Rneede and Rum- 
phius, we find in the former {Hortus 
Malaharzcus, part iv ) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘Recchus de Plantis 
Mexicanis,’ as giving a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico was ahoM or atd, “;fructu 
**apud Mexicanos praecellenti arbor 
nobilis ” (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the popular Hindustani 


I name ot the tiuit is sharlja — “nobilis”) 

‘ We also find in a Manilla Vooabulai> 

1 that ate or atte is the name of this fruit 
j in the Philippines And fioni Rheede 
V e learn that in Malabar the aid was 
sometimes called by a nati\e name 
meaning “the Manilla jack-frmt” , 
whilst the Anoyia zehculata, oi sweet- 
sop, w as called bv the Malabars “ the 
P«7 anyz (z e Fzrzngi oi Portuguese) 
jack-fiuit ” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
[ piobably the dtd and its name came 
to India from Mexico wa the Philip- 
pines, whilst the anoiza and its name 
came to India from Hispamola md the 
Cape In the face of these probabilities 
the argument of General (5unningham 
from tlie existence of the tree in a wild 
state loses force The fact is undoubted 
and may be corioborated bj the follow- 
ing passage from “ Ohsei vatzons on the 
nature of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
South India,” 1864, p 12 — ""I have seen 
it stated in a liotanieal w ork that this 

E lant (Anona sq) is not indigenous, 
ut introduced from America, or the 
W Indies If so, it has taken most 
kindly to the soil of the Deccan, for 
the jungles are full of it” [also see 
Watt, Econ Diet ii 259 seq , w^ho 
supports the foreign origin of the 
plant] The author adds that the 
wild custard-apples saved the lives of 
many duiing famine in the H^ derabad 
country But on the other hand, the 
Argemone Mexzcana, a plant of un- 
questioned American oiigin, is now 
one of the most familiar weeds all o\ er 
India The cashew (Anacardzum occfi- 
dentale), also of American origin, and 
carrying its American name with it to 
India, not only forms tracts of jungle 
now (as Sir Q Birdwood has stated) 
in Canara and the Concan (and, as we 
may add from personal know ledge, in 
Tanjore), but was described by P. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
hundred and twenty years ago, 
then abounding in the wilder tracts 
of the western coask 

The question raised by General 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alluded to by Rumphius, whn ends hj 
leaving it in doubt We caarnoi- 
that we have seen any safeaa^Wtory 
suggestion of another (Indian:)? 
as that represeHjted ux aaicient 

; sculpture of Bharhiik Watt says 

“ They may prove be ecmventional 

representatanns of jaCk-fruit tree 
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or some other allied plant , they are 
not unlike the flower-heads of the 
sacred Jcadamba or Anthocephalus/^ (loc 
(U. 1 260)] Blit it IS well to get rid 
of fallacious arguments on either side. 

In the “ Materia Medzca of the Hindus 
l)y Udoy Chand Dutt, with a Glossary 
hy G King, M B , Calc 1877,” we find 
the following synonyms given — 

“ Anow squamosa Skt Gandagatraj 
Beng Atdj Hind Sharif and Slid- 
phaP’ 

^^Anona reticalata Skt Lavah^ 
Beng Lorid ” * 

1672 —‘‘The plant of the Atta m 4 or 5 
years comes to its greatest size the 

fmit . , under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, corresponding to the external 
compartments The pulp is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it 
unites to agreeable sweetness a most delight- 
ful fragrance like rose-water and if 

presented to one unacquainted with it ho 
would certainly take it for a hlamange 
The Anonat*"* h.Q j &c — P Vinceiizo Mana^ 
pp 346-7 

1690 — “ They (Hindus) feed likewise ti^n 
Pine-Applos, Custard-apples, so called 
because they resemble a Oustixrd in Colour 
and Taste. . *’ — Ovington., 303 

o. 1830 — “ the custard-apple, like 
russet hags of cold pudding — Tom Qrtnglds 
Log, ed. 1863, p 140. 

1878 — ** The gushing custard-apple with 
its crust of stones and luscious pulp ” — Ph 
Jiolnmo%, In my lnd%an Garden, [49j. 

CUSTOM, s Used m Madras as 
the equivalent of Bustoor, Bustoory, 
of which it IS a translation Both 
words illustrate the origin of Customs 
in the solemn revenue sense, 

1683 — “Threder and Barker positively 
denied ye overweight, ye Merchant proved 
it by their books ; but ye skeyne out of 
every draught was confest, and claimed as 
their due, having been always the custom.*' 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak Soc i 83, 

1768-71 — “Banyans, who , . . serve in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they know how much more they may charge 
upon every rupee, than they have in reality 
paid, and this is called costumado.” — 
StaDoinnus, E T , i 522 

CUSTOMEE, s Used m old books 
of Indian trade for the native ofiicial 
who exacted duties £The word was 


* Sir .Tos^h Hooker ohservos that the use of 

the terms Cnstard-apiile, Bullock’s heart, and 
Sweet-sop has been so mchserlmmate or uncertain 
that it IS hardly possible to use them with un- 
questionable accuracy. 


m common use m England from 1448' 
to 1748 ; see N.E.D ] 

[1609. — “ His houses , . . are seized on 
by the Customer.” — Danveis, Letteis, i, 25 
and comp Poste?, ibid, ii 225. 

[1615 — “The Customer should come and 
visittthem ” — Sir T Roe, Hak Soc i. 44,] 

1682 — “The several affronts, insolences,, 
and abuses dayly put upon us by Boolchund, 
our chief Customer. — fledges, Diairy, [Hak. 
Soc 1 33]. 

CUTCH, s. See CATECHU, 

OUTCH, n j) Properly Kachchh, a 
native State in the West of India, 
immediately adjoining Siiid, the Rajput 
ruler of which is called the Rdo The 
name does not occur, as far as we have 
found, in any of the earlier Portuguese 
writeis, nor in Linschoten, [but the 
latter mentions the gulf under the 
name of Jaqiieta (Hak Soc i 66 
The Skt word Jcaehehha seems to mean 
a morass or low, flat land. 

o. 1030, — “At this place (Mansura) the 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sou in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of LithdriCni, and the other 
branches off to the east to the borders of 
Kach *’ — m MUiot, i. 49 

Again, “Kach, the country producing 
gum ” (t 9. mukal or hdelhuin), p. 66, 

The port mentioned in the next 
three extracts was probably Mandam 

g his name is sixid to signify Custoxn- 
ouse ” ; \mandui%.^ ‘ a temporary hut,*' 
IS a term commonly applied to a 
bazaar in N. India], 

1611 — “ Cuta-wapfcre. a place not far from 
the Rivor of Zinde.’^ — ffic. Dounton, m 
Piirchas, i 307 

[1612. — “ The other ship which proved of 
CutB’naganaP — Danvers, Letters, i. 179,] 

0,1615. — “ Francisco Sodre . . who was 

serving as oaptain-maior of the foitress of 
3>io, went to Cache, with twelve ships and a 
suTi^icel, to inflict chastisement for the 
arrogance and insolence of these blacks 
(“ . . , pela sober bia e dssaforos d'estes 
negros. , . ” — “ Of these niggers 1 ”), think- 
ing that he might do it as easily m Gaspar 
de Mello had punished those of For," — 
Bocarro, 257# 

[o. 1661. — “Bara . . traversing with 
speed the territories of the Baja Katohe 
soon reached the province of Guzarate. • • 

— Bernier, ed. Constable, 73.] 

1727. — “The first town on the south side 
of the Indus is Cutohr^naggenP — An 
HamUton, i, 131 , [ed. 1744]^ 
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OUTOHGUNDAVA,np Kaclwlih 
Ganddva or Kackch% a province of 
Biluchistan, under the Klian of Kela’t, 
adjoining our province of Sind , a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat 
in Slimmer, and to the visitation of the 
s^mum. Across the northern part of 
this plain runs the railway from 
Siikkiir to Sibi. Ganddva, the chief 
place, has been shown by Sir H 
Elliot to be the KandctbU oi Kandhdhel 
of the Arab geographers of the 9th 
and 10th centimes The name m its 
modern shape, or what seems intended 
for the same, occurs in the Persian 
version of the Gliacluidmah, or H. of 

A cutcha Ertch is a sun-dned brick. 

* 

,, House IS built of mud, or of sun- 
dried bnck 

„ Road IS earthwork only. 

„ A’ppoxntmendt is acting or tem- 

porary. 

,, Settlement is one where the land 
IS held without lease. 

,, Account or Eetiniate, is one which 

IS rough, superficial, and un- 
trustworthy 

,, Maund, or Seer, is the smaller, 
where two weights are m use, 
as often happens 

,, Major IS a brevet or local Major. 

,, Colour IS one that won’t wash 

,, Fe\}er is a simple ague or a light 
attack 

,, Ptce generally means one of 
those amorphous coppers, 
current in up-country bazars 
at varying rates of value 

,, Qobs — see ansdogy under 

above 

,, Rooj^ A roof of mud laid on 
beams , or of thatch, See 

,, Scoundrel, a limp and fatuous 

knave 

,, ASeam {sildl) is the tailor’s tack 
for trying on. 

1763 — 11 parait que les catcha cosses 
sont plus en usage que les autres cosses dans 
le gouvemement du t)ecan ” — Eettres Edi^ 
ayites, xv 190 

1863 — short, m America, where they 
cannot get a railway they take a 

kutcha on© instead This, I think, is what 
we must do in India ” — Lord Elgvn, in 
Letters and Journals, 432 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug 26, 1879, and printed in the 

Acad&m/y^* (p 177), explams the 
gypsy word garg%o, for a Gentile or 
non-E.ommany, as being kachliai or 
cutcha This may be, but it does 
not carry conviction 


the Conquest of Sind, made in a.,d. 
1216 (see Elhot, i. 166) 


OTJTOHA, KUTCHA, adj. Hind, 
Tcachchd, ‘ raw, crude, unripe, un- 
cooked.^ This word is with its oppo- 
site paJeJed (see PUCKA.) among the 
most constantly recurrmg Anglo-Indian 
colloquial terms, owi33g to the great 
variety of metaphorical applications of 
which both are susceptible The 
following are a few examples only, 
but they will indicate the manner of 
use better than any attempt at com- 
prehensive definition — 

A pucka is a properly kiln-bumt 

brick. 

,, Hcnise is of burnt bnck or stone 
with lime, and generally 
with a terraced plaster roof. 

,, Road 18 a Macadamised one. 

,, Appomtnient is permanent. 

,, Settlement is one fixed for a term 

of years 

„ Accoimt, or Estvmaie, is carefully 
made, and claiming to be 
rehed on 

,, Maund, or Seer, is the laiger of 
two in use 

,, Majot, IS a regimental Major 

,, Qolcmr, is one that will wash 

,, Fever, is a dangerous remittent 
or the like (what the Italians 
call pemxzzioso^ 

„ Pice, a double copper com 
formerly in use , also a 
proper pice (= J anna) from 
the Govt mints 

,, — see under MauTid above. 

,, Roof, a terraced roof made with 
cement 

„ Scoundrel, one whose motto is 
“ Thorough ” 

„ Seam is the definite stitch of the 
garment 

CUTCHA-PUCKA,adj. This term 
IS applied m Bengal to a mixt kind of 
builaing in which burnt brick is used, 
but which IS cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar 

CUTCHEBRY, and in MadriaA 
OUT'OHEBY, s. An office of ad- 
ministration, a court-house. BKnd 
TcacJuihrlj used also in Ceylon. The 
word IS not usually now, in 
applied to a merchant's ^nmtir^-l^Tise, 
•s^cli IS called hut it ^ applied 

to the office of an Ina%o-Planter or a 
Zemindar^ hi which la 
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more like that of a Magistrate’s or 
<Jollector’s Office. In the service of 
Tippoo Sahib cutcherry was used in 
peculiar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration it 
seems to have been used for something 
like what we should now call D&pai 
ment (see e g T'i;ppoo^s Letters^ 292 ) , 
and in the army for a division or large 
brigade (eg 332 , and see under 

JYSHE aiid quotation from W%lh, 
below) 

1610 — *^0v©r against this seat is the 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s 
Viseei; sits every morning some three houres, 
by whose hands passe all matters of Rents, 
Grants, Lands, Firmans, Debts, &c ” — 
JSaickins^ in Purchase i 439 

1673 — ‘^At the lower End the Royal 
Exchange oi Queshery . . opens its fold- 
ing doors ” — In ye} , 261. 

[1702 — “But not makeing an early 
escape themselves were earned into the 
Cacherra or pnblick Gaol ” — Hedges^ Ditug, 
Hak Soc 11 cvi ] 

1763 — “The Secretary acquaints the 
Board that agreoablj. to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cutcherry, and acquainted the 
Members with the charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance ” — In LonQi 816 

,, “The protection of our Gomastahs 
and servants from the oppression and juris- 
diction of the Zemindars and their Cut- 
cherries has been ever found to be a liberty 
highly essential both to the honour and 
interest of our nation ” — From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Van SitUvrt, i. 247. 

c. 1766 — “ We can truly aver that during 
almost five years that wo presided in the 
Outchery Court of Qaluxdta^ never any 
murder or atrocious crime came before us 
but it was proved in the end a Bramm was 
at the bottom of it ” — luieresivng 
B^iMoriGal Mve^vtSj Pt II 162 

1783. — “The moment they find it true 
that the English Government shall remain as 
it IS, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the people m the Cutcheree; 
then every body will speak sweet words — 
Native Letter^ in Forhes, Ch . Mem, iv. 227. 

1786 — “You must not suffer any one to 
come to your house , and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transacted in 
our Kuchurry .” — Tipjaode Letters, 303. 

1791 — “At Sermgapatam General Mat- 
thews was in confinement. James Skurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutoherry 
there, and some pewter plates with marks 
on them were shown to him to explain , he 
saw on them words to this purport, * I am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 Rs. , 
the Company owes me (about) 30,000 Rs. ; 
I have taken Poiso^i and am now within a 


short time of iJeat/t , whoever communicates 
this to the Bombay Govt or to my wife 
will be amply rewarded. (Signed) Richard 
Matthews’” — Nattaitve of JL 'fVdluaii 
Brale, €(tid othei Pii<ion6}h (in Mysore), m 
Modtaa Qouiin, 17th Nov 

c 1796, — “ the other Asof MirtXn 

Hussein, was a low fellow and a debauchee, 

, who in different towns was earned 
in his palkl on the shoulders of dancing girls 
as ugly as demons to his Kutchen or hall 
of audience ” — H of TipCt J^uffdn, E T by 
Miles, 246 

,, “ the favour of the Sulbin towards 

that worthy man (Dundia W.tgh) still con- 
tinued to incioase but although, after 

a time, a Kutchen, or brigade, was named 
after him, and orders were issued for his 
leleaso, it was to no imrposc ” — Ibid 248 

[c 1810 — “ Four appears to have been the 
fortunate number (with Tippoo , four com 
panics (yen:), one battalion four teeps 

one < Hs/totm (see KOSHOON) four 

eiediooH't, one Cutcherry The establishment 

. of a tittcheay 5,688, but those 
numbers fluctuated with the Sultaun’s 
caprices, and at one time a cmhoim, with its 
cavalry attached, was a legKin of about 
3,000.”— II"/ /Xv, Mysore, od. 1869, u 132.] 

1834 — “I moan, my dear Xjady Wrough- 
ton, that the man to whom Mir Charles is 
most heavily indebted, is an otticor of his 
own Kuoheree, the very sircui who cringes 
to you every morning for oidors.”— T/te 
Bmoo, IX. 126. 

I860 — “I was told that many years ago, 
what remained of the Dutch records were 
removed from the record -room of the 
Colonial Office to the Cutcherry of the 
Government Agent ” — Teanenfs Ceylon, 
1 . xxvm 

1873* — “I’d rather be out here m a tent 
any time than be stewing all in a 
stuffy Kutoherry listening to Ham Buksh 
and Co perjuring themselves till they are 
nearly white in the face .” — The True Jte^ 
former, i, 4 

1883. — “Surrounded by what seemed to 
me a mob of natives, with two or three dogs 
at his feet, talking, writing, dictating, -—-in 
short doing Cut^eragr-”—* G. Ralkes, m 
Bosworth Lord Laxormce, i. 69. 

I OUTOHNAB, s. Hixid. Mchnar, Skt 
I htMchwn^ra (hCirtchana, ‘ gold ’) the 
beautiful flowering tree BcmMnia 
wr%6gata, L., and some other species 
of the same genus (N. O. Legtm,zno$ae), 

1866, — “Very good fireworks were ex- 
hibited . . among the best was a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went on in a blase and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree hung with quivering 
flowers of purple flame, evidently intended 
to represent the Klaehnar of the Burmese 
, forests.” — Yule, Musionto Am, 95, 
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CUTTACK, np The chief city 
of Orissa, and district immediately 
attached. From Skt hataha^ * an 
army, a camp, a royal city.’ This 
name Al-kataha is applied by Ibn 
Batuta in the 14th century to Deogir 
in the Deccan (iv 46), or at least to 
a part of the town adjoining that 
ancient fortress 

c 1567 — ** Citta di Catheca *’ — Gesare 
Fedeanci, in Ramusio, iii 392 [Catecha, in 
JIaLl 11 . 358] 

[c 1590 — “ Attock on the Indus is called 
AtaJt Benares in contra distinction to Katak, 
Benares in Onssa at the opposite extremity 
of the Empire ” — Avriy ed. Jarrett, ii 311 ] 
1633 — “The 80 of April we set forward 
in the Morning for the City of Coteka (it 
IS a city of seven miles in compasse, and it 
standeth a mile from Malcandy where the 
Court IS kept in Kahl v 49, 

1726 — “Cattek '*—Valen;t%j7i, v. 158. 


1672 — “ . peculiarly Brand-geese, 

Colum [see COOLUNG], and Serass, a 
species of the former ” — Fryer^ 117. 

1807 — “ The argeelah as well as the cjnnis, 
and all the aquatic tribe are extremely fond 
of snakes, which they , , swallow down 

their long throats with great despatch ” — 
W^ll^a'inson, Or* Field Sjports, 27 
[1809 — “ Saros ” See under COOLUNG.] 
1813 — In Forbes’s Or Mem (u 277 seqq j, 
[2nd ed i. 502 there is a curious story 

of a Cyrus or Sahras (as he writes it) which 
Forbes had tamed in India, and which mne 
ears afterwards recognised its master when 
e visited General Conway’s menagerie at 
Park Place near Henley 

1840. — ** Bands of gobbling pelicans ” (see 
this word, probably ADJUTAJSSTB are 
meant) “and groups of tall cyrusea in their 
half-Quaker, half-lancer plumage, consulted 
and conferred together, in seeming per- 
plexity as to* the nature of our intentions.'* 
— Mrs Maclensie, Storms awi SunsTvme of a 
SoldteFs i. 108 


OUTTAKEE, s Some kind of 
piece-goods, apparently either of silk 
or mixed silk and cotton Kuitdn^ 
Pers , IS flax or Imen cloth. This is 
perhaps the word [Kattan is now used 
in In^a for the waste selvage in silk 
weaving, which is sold to Patwas, and 
used for stringing ornaments, such as 
joshans (armlets of gold or silver beads) 
bdmuhands (armlets with folding hands), 
&c (Yusuf AU^ Mon on Silh Fabr^cs^ 
66).] Gutanees appear m Milburn’s 
list of Calcutta piece-goods 


g .598 — “Cotonias, which are like canvas ” 
%7\schoten,i Hak. Soc i. 60.] 

[1648 — “Oontemjs *’ See under AL- 

CATIF. 

[1673 — “ Cuttanee breeches ” See under 

ATLAS 

[1690 — “ . rich Silks, such as Atlasses, 

Cuttanees . . ” — See under ALLEJA 
[1734 — “They manufacture . in 

cotton and silk called Cuttenees.” — A 
Mamtlton, i 126 , ed. 1744.] 


OUTTEY See KHUTTRY. 


CYRUS, SYRAS, SARUS, &c A 

common corruption of Hind sarcx^y 
[Skt sarcbsa^ the ^lake bird,’] or (cor- 
ruptly) sdrhans^ the name of the ^eat 
gray crane, (SWs Ant%gone^ L , gener- 
ally found in pairs, held almost sacred 
in some parts of India, and whose 
*‘fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can be heard 
a couple of miles off” (J&rdoffC) [The 
British soldier calls the bird a ^^S&nous” 
and IS fond of shooting him for the pot,] 
T 


D 


BABUL, n p BdhhoL In the 
later Middle Ages a famous port of 
the Konkan, often coupled with Chotil 
(q V ), carrying on extensive trade with 
the West of Asia It lies in the modem 
dist of Ratnamri, in lat IT 34', on 
the north baiik of the Anjanwel or 
Vashishti R In some maps (e.g* A. 
Arrowsmith’s of 1816, lo:^the standard 
map of India), and in W. Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer^ it is confounded with Dapoli, 
12 m. north, and not a seaport 

c 1475 — “Dabyl is also a very extensive 
seaport, where many horses are brought 
from Mysore,^ Babast [Arabistan^ %*e 
Arabia], Khorassan, Turkistan, Reghostan *' 
— N^k^tvR,, p 20 “It is a very large town, 
the great meeting-place for all naiaons 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia ” — Ibid 30 

1502 — “The gale abated, and the caravels 
reached land at Dabnl, where they ragged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their artaX- 
lery.” — Cbrrea, Three Voyages cfV* da Ghestna* 
Hak Soc 308 

1510 — “Having seen Oevel and its cus- 
toms, I went to another city, disteit 
from it two days journey, which is oa^ed 
Babuli There are Moorish mereteats 

here m very great numbers.” — 

114. 


* Mysore is nonsensa As suggested by Sar J. 
Oamphell m the Gm^teer, Misr (Egypt) is 

probahty the word. 
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1516. — “This Dahul has a very good har- 
bour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish ships from various ports, and 
especially from Mehkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country ” — Ea) hosa, 72 

1554k — “23d Voyage, from D3.bul to 
Aden ” — Ths Mohitj in J. As JSot* Beng^^ 
V 464 

1572 —See Omnoe^^ x 72 

[o 1666 — “The King of Bijapur has three 
good ports in this kingdom these are Raja- 
pur, Dabhol, and Kareputtun 
ed BqlU, Ik 181 seg ] 

DACCA, n p Properl v Dhdkd^ 
[‘the wood ot dhdh (see DHAWK) trees’ , 
the Jmp Gcl& suggests Dhakeswari, ‘ the 
concealed goddess ’]. A city in the east 
of Bengal, once of great importance, 
especially in the later Mahommedaii 
history ,' famous also for the Dacca 
muslins” woven there, the annual ad- 
vances for which, prior to 1801, are 
said to have amounted to ^£250, 000 
{^Taylo7, Descr and HW. Account of the 
Cotton Manufacture of Dacca Bengal'] 
Daka is throughout Central Asia ap- 
;|died to all muslins imported through 

0 . 1612 — “ k hberoa Osmams asseoutus 
vivos oepit, eosc 2 (^u 0 cum elephantis et omni- 
bus thesauns defunoti, post quam Baeok 
Bengalae metropohm eat reversus, misit 
ad regem ” — Be quoted by Blochmann, 

AlHf i. 621. 

[c 1617 — “Dekaka” in Svr T, Eoe^s List, 
Hak Soo li 638 ] 

o 1660 — “ The same Robbers took Sttltan- 
SujixJb at Daka, to carry him away in 
their G-aleasses to Rakan . — Bermer, 

E T 56 , [ed Oomtahlej 109] 

1665 — “Daoa is a great Town, that ex- 
tends itself only in length , eve^ one 
coveting to have an House by the Ganges 
side The length . . is above two leagues. 

. These Houses are properly no more 
than paltry Huts built up with Bambouds, 
and daub'd over with fat Earth " — Taver- 
nien , B T, 11 65 , [ed Ball^ i 128]. 

1682 — “The only expedient left was for 
the Agent to go himself in person to the 
Nabob and I>wm at Decca." — m edges. Diary, 
Got. 9 , [Hak. Soo i. 33] 

DAOOIT, DACOO, s Hind ddkm% 
dakdyat, dahu, a robber belonging to 
an armed gang The term, being 
current in Bengal, got into the Pen^ 
Code By law, to constitute dacoity, 
there must be five or more m the 
gang committing the crime Beames 
derives the word from ddknd, ‘to shout,' 
a sense not in Shakespear’s Diet [It 
is to be found in Platts, and Fallon 


gives it as usedi in E H It appears to 
be connected with Skt. dashta, ‘ x^ressed 
together ’] 

1810. — “ Deceits, or watei -robbers.” 

Wi//iamsoit, V Af ii 396. 

1812 — “Dacoits, a species of depredators 
who infest the country in gangs .” — Ftfik 
Report, p 9 

1817. — “The crime of dacoity” (that is, 
lobbery by gangs), says Sir Henry Strachey, 

. has, I behove, increased greatly since 

the British administration of lustice ” — M%IL 
H ojn I, V 466 ’ 

1834 — “It is a conspiracy f a false war- 
rant* — they are Dakoos ' Dakoos!!’' — jyje 
Baboo, 11 202. 

1872 — “Daroga 1 Why, what has ho 
come here for'^ I have not hoard of any 
dacoity or murder in the Village ” — Guvmda 
tkiminita, i 264 

DADNY, s H dddni, [P. dadan^ 

‘ to give ’] , ail advance made to a crafts- 
man, a weaver, or the like, by one who 
t.rades in the goods x)i*oduoed. 

1678 — “Wee met with Some trouble 
About y® Investment of Taffatios hatti 
Continued over Since, Soe yt woo had not 
been able to give out any daudne on Muxa- 
davnd Bide many weauours absenting them- 
selves, . — MB Letter of 3d June, from 

Oassambazar Nastonf, in India Office. 

1683 — “ Chuttermull and peepchund, two 
Cassumbazar merohants this day assured 
me Mr Charnook gives out all his new 
Bicca Rupees for Dadny at 2 per cent , and 
never gives the Comptiny credit for more 
than 1 J rupee — by which he gains and putts 
in his own pocket Rupees ^ per cent, of all 
the money he pays, which amounts to a great 
Bumme in ye Yeare at least £ld)00 
sterling ” — Hedges, Diary, Cot 2 ; [Hak. 
Soo. i. 121, also see i. 83j. 

1748. — “The Sots being all present at 
the Board inform us that last year they 
dissented to the employment of Filhok 
Chund, Gosserain, Oocore, and Otterom, 
they being of a different caste, and conse- 
quently they could not do business with 
mem, upon which they refused Dadney, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they propose taking their shares of 
the Dadney.”— Fi. Willimi Ooiis*, May 23. 
In I^g, p. 9. 

1772, — “I observe that the Court of Di- 
rectors have ordered the gmwMahs to be 
withdrawn, and the investment to be pro- 
vided by Dadney merohants ” — Warren 
HoLstmgs to J. Purling, tn Qlng, i. 227. 

DAaBAlL, s. Hind, from Pers. 
dagh-il>el, ‘spade-mark ' Tke line dug 
to trace out on the ground a camp, or 
a road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 
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Toad it IS the equivalent of English 
* lockspit.’ 

DAGrOBA, s Singhalese dagaha^ 
from Pall dJidtugahhJia^ and Sansk 
dhatu-garhha, ‘ Relic- receptacle ’ ; ap- 
plied to any dome - like Buddhist 
shrine (see TOPE, PAGOBA). Gen 
Cunningham alleges that the Cka^tya 
was usually an empty tope dedicated 
to the Adi-Buddha (or Supreme, of 
the quasi-Theistic Buddhists), whilst 
the term Dlidtu-garhlia^ or Dhagohay was 
properly apphed only to a tojpe which 
was an actual relic-shrme, or r^ository 
of ashes of the dead (Bhilscv Topee^ 9) 

The Shan word ‘ or ‘ Tab^^ and 

the Siamese ‘ Sat - oop,’ for a pagoda 
placed over portions of Gaudama’s 
body, such as his flesh, teeth, and 
hair, IS derived from the Sanskrit 
‘ Dhdtu-garba^ a relic shrine ” (Hallett^ 
A Thousand M^les^ 308) ] 

We are unable to say who first in- 
troduced the word into European use. 
It was well known to Wilnam von 
Humboldt, and to Ritter; but it has 
become more familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence in Pergusson^s BLzst 
of Arclvhtecture The only surviving 
example of the native use of this term 
on the Continent of India, so far as we 
know, IS in the neighbourhood of the 
remams of the great Buddhist estab- 
lishments at Na&.nda in Behar. See 
•quotation below. 

1806 ' — ‘‘ In this irregular excavation are 
left two dhagfopes, or solid masses of stone, 
bearing the form of a cupola ” — Salt^ Caves 
of Salsette, in Tr L%U Soc Bo, i 47, 
pub 1819 

1823 — . from the centre of the screens 
or walls, projects a da^hope."’ — JDes of Caves 
near Ncmch, by Lt ’^Ool Belammne in As, 
Journal, N,S. 1830, vol. in. 276. 

1834 — , Mihindu - Kumara . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Rel^on 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid “Ong, 
built Bagobas (Bagops, ^ e sanctuaries 
under which the relics or images of Buddha 
are deposited) in various places ” — RvtUr, 
Asim^ Bd 111 1162. 

1835 — ‘‘The Temple (cave at Nasik) 

has no interior support, but a rock-ceihng 
nchly adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
lions, and in the end-uiche a Bagop ...” 
— IV 683. 

1836 — “Although the Bagops, both from 
varying size and from the circumstance of 
their being in some cases independent 
erections and m others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have very 
different aspects, yet their character is 
universally reco^ised as that of closed 


masses devoted to the preservation or con- 
cealment of sacred objects ,” — W v Mmn- 
holdt, KamSjprache, i 144 

1840 — “We performed ptOLdahshina round 
the Bhagohs, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwan ” — Letter of Di , 
John Wilson, in L%fe, 282 

1853. — “At the same time he {Sak;;^a) 
foresaw that a ddgoba would be erected to 
Kantaka on the spot. . . — Hardy, Manual 

of Buddhtsm, 160 

1855 — “All kinds and forms are to be 
found . the bell-shaped pyramid of dead 
brickwork in all its varieties . - the bluff 
knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dagohas. 

” — Yule, Mmwn to Am., 35. 

1872. — “It is a remarkable fact that the 
hne of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of ‘ dagop ’ by the country 
people Is not this the d^oba of the 
P^li annals "•f” — BroadUy, Buddh Remains 
of Bikdr, in J,A SB xh , Pt i 305 

DAGON, up. A name often given 
by old European travellers to the place 
now called Rangoon, from the great 
Relic-shrine or dagoba there, called 
Skud (Golden) Dagdn Some have 
suggested that it is a corruption of 
dagoba, but this is merely guesswork 
In the Talaing language tWJdsUn sig- 
nifies ‘athwart,’ and, after the usual 
fashion, a legend had giown up con- 
necting the name with the story of 
a tree lymg ‘athwart the hill-top,* 
which supernaturally indicated where 
the sacred relics of one of the Buddhas 
had been deposited (see J A SB, xxviii. 
477). Prof Eorchhammer recently (see 
Notes on Early Shst. and Geog, of B, 
Burma, Ho. 1) explained the true origin 
of the name Towns lying near the 
sacred site had been known by the suc- 
cessive names of Asitom^-nagara and 
Wckalanagara, In the 12th century the 
last name disappears and is replace by 
Trikumbha • nagara, or in Pali form 
T^kvmiMia-nagara, signifying ‘3-HiU- 
city’* The Kalyani inscription ne^ 
Pegu contains both forms. THtmrJjiha 
^Mually in popular utterance became 
Tikum, Tdkum, and Tdd&wn, whence 
Dagdn The classi(3al name of 
great Dagoba is T%Jcnjmbhar<Ee^ and 
this IS still in daily^ Burman 
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When the original meaning of the 
■word Tdlcum had been effaced from 
the memory of the Talaings, they in- 
vented the fable alluded to above in 
connection with the word td^JchUn, 

E This view has been disputed by 
;)oL Temple (Ind Ant , Jan 1893, 
p 27) He gives the reading of the 
Kalyani inscription as Tiqum^pa'nagm a 
and goes on to say . “ There is more 
in favour of this derivation (from 
dagoha) than of any other yet pro- 
duced Thus we have dagaba^ Singha- 
lese, admittedly fiom dhdtugahbha, 
and as far back as the 16th century 
we have a persistent woid Ugumpa 
or d'lgumpa {dag on, d^gon) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a 
clear derivation is made out, it is, 
therefore, not unsafe to say that 
dagon represents some medjLeval Indian 
current form ot dhdtugahbha This 
view is supported by a word gompa, 
used m the Himalayas about Sikkim 
for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 
pnmd fac%e like the remains of some 
such word as gdbbha, the latter half 
of the compound dhdtugabhha- - . 
Neither Tnkumhha-nc^ara in Skt. nor 
T%hu7ribha-nagara in Pali would mean 
‘ Three-hill-city,’ Jcumbha being in no 
sense a ^hill' which is 7c€ita, and there 
are not three hills on the site of the 
Shwe-Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon ”] 

c 1546 — " He hath very certaine intelh- 
gen.ce, how the Zemindoo hath raised an 
army, with an intent to fall upon the Towns 
of CoBmhxand Dalaa (DALA), and to gain all 
along the nvers of Bigon and Meiduo, the 
whole Province of Danaphiu, even to An- 
mtcut (hod Bonabyu and Henssada) ” — Jf\ M 
tr by H 0 1653, p. 288 
c. 1585. — “After landing we began to 
walk, on the right side, by a street some 60 
paces wide, all along which we saw houses 
of wood, all gilt, and set off with beautiful 
gardens m their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which are their Fnars, and 
the rulers of the Pagode or Varella of 
Dogon ** — Gasparo JBaZbi, f 96, 
c. 1587* — “ About two dayes lourney from 
Pegu there is a Varelle (see YARELIjA) or 
Pagode, which is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegues ' it is called Bogozme, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignesse and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe " — JK, Pitch, in Makl 
11 398, [393] 

c 1755. — Bagou and Bagoon occur in a 
paj-jer of this period in DalrympldH Oriented 
IbpeHory, i 141, 177 , [Col Temple adds 
“The word is always Bigou m Plouest'a 
account of his travels in 1786 {T*auihg Pao, 
vol 1 X^es PrancCLis en Birmcume au scmiie 
pasnin). It is always Bigon (except 


once “Digone capitale del Pegh,” p 1491 
in Qmnni’s Vita di Moitingnor G M, Percoto, 
1781 , and it is Digou in a map by Antonio 
Zultae e figli Yenezia, 1785 Symea, 
hassi/ to Ava, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) has Bagou, 
Crawfurd, 1829, Miibassi/ to Ava (pp 346-7), 
calls it Bagong There is further a curious 
word, “Too Begon,'* in one of Mortier’s 
maps, 1740.”] 

DAIBUL, n p See BIULSIND 

DAIMIO, s. A feudal jirince m 
Japan. The word appeals to be ap- 
proximately the Jap ]>ronunciatiou of 
Cliin. taiming, ‘great name’ [®‘The 
Daimyos were the territorial lords 
and barons of feudal Japan The 
word means literally ‘ great name,’ 
Accordingly, during the Middle Ages, 
warrior chiefs of less degree, corre- 
sponding, as one might say, to our 
knights or baronets, were known by 
the correlative title of Hhdmyh, that is, 
‘ small name ’ But t/liis lattei fell into 
disuse. Perhaxis it did not sound grand 
enough to be welcome to those who 
bore it" (Ghamherlmn, Thzngs Japanesey 
101 seq.) J 

DAISEYE,^ s This word, repre- 
senting Desai, lexieatedly occurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters of Tvppoo {e 

196) for a local chief of some class. 

ee DESSAYE. 

BALA, n.p. This is now a town on 
the (west) side of the river of Rangoon, 
opposite to that city. But the name 
former^ applied to a large province 
in the Delta, stretching from the Ran- 
goon River westward, 

1646. — See PiiUo, under BAGOH. 

1585. — “ The 2d November we came to 
the city of Bala, where among other things 
there are 10 halls full of elephants, which 
are here for the King of I^egu, in charge of 
various attendants and oMoiala.”— vow- 
Balhi, f. 95. 

BALAWAY, B In S. India the 
Oommander-xn-cluef of an army ; [Tam. 
talavOy, Skt. dala, ‘army,’ vah, ‘to 
lead ’] , Can. and Mai. dhalavdy and 
dalavay%. Old Can. dhala^ it. dal, ‘an 
army.’ 

1615* — “Oaeterum Beleuaius . . . vehe- 
menter h rege oontendit, no ooihitteret vt 
vllum oondenda nova hao urbe Arooma- 
ganeneis portus antiquissmius detrimentum 
caperet.” — Jarric, Theaaurus, 1 p. 179. 

1700. — “Le Talavai, o’est le nom qu'on 
donne au Pnnee, qui gouveme aujourdhui 
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le Boyaume sous I’autont^ de la Beine ” — 
Lettre^ Edzf. x 162 See also p 173 and 
XI 90 

c. 1747 — “A few days after this, the 
Dulwaj sent for Hydur, and seating him 
on a musnud with himself, he consulted 
with him on the re-establishment of his own 
affairs, complaining bitterly of his own dis- 
tress for want of money — AT, OjT Ei/dzit 
E’azk, 44 (See also under BHUBNA ) 

1754 — “You are imposed on, I never 
wrote to the Maissore King or Dalloway 
any such thing, nor they to me , nor had I 
a knowledge of any agreement between the 
Nabob and the Dallaway ’* — Letter (nth Gofo 
Saunders of Madras to French Deputies in 
Cwmbrxdg^s Acct of the yVa/, App- p 29 

1763-78 — “He (Haidar) has lately taken 
the King (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Balaway ” — Orme, in 636 

£1810 — “ Two manuscripts - preserved 
in different branches of the family of the 
ancient Bulwoys of Mysoor ” — WitJis, 
Mysore, Pref ed. 1869, p. xi ] 

DALOYET, DELQYET, s. An 

armed attendant and messenger, the 
same as a Peon H. dhalmt^ ahaldyat, 
from dJuZl, ‘a shield^ The word is 
never now used in Bengal and Uppei 
India 

1772 — “Suppose every farmer in the 
ro Vince was enjoined to maintain a num- 
er of good serviceable bullocks 
obliged to furmsh the Government with 
them on a requisition made to him by the 
OoUector in writing (not by sep oys, delects 
(sic), or hercarras (see HUBCABKA) — 
W MasiiTigs, to G Vansittart, in Gleig, i 237. 

1809 — “As it was very hot, I immediately 
employed my delogets to keep off the 
crowd ” — Ld Valentta, i 339 The word 
here and elsewhere in that book is a mis- 
print for deloyets 

DAM, s H dam Originally an 
actual copper com, regarding which 
we find the following in the Aln^ i 
31, ed Blochmann — “1. The Bdm 
weighs 5 tdnJcSy ^e. 1 tolah, 8 mdshas, 
and 7 surhhs , it is the fortieth part of 
a rupee At first this coin was called 
Pa%sah, and also Eahloh ^ now it is 
known imder this name (ddm). On 
one side the place is given where it 
was struck, on the other the date 
For the purpose of calculation, the 
ddm IS divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is called a This imaginary 
division IS only used by accountants. 

‘‘2 The acUielah is half of a ddm 

3, The Pduldh is a quarter of a ddm 

4. The damri js an eighth of a ddmJ^ 

It is curious that Akbar’s revenues 

were registered in this small currency. 


viz in laks of ddms. We may compaie 
the Portuguese use of r&is [see BEAS] 
The tendency of denominations of 
coins is always to smk m value. The 
jetal [see JEETTTL], which had become 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akbar’s time, was, m the 14th century, 
a real coin, which Mr. E Thomas, 
chief of Indian numismatologists, has 
unearthed [see Ghron. Pathan K^ngSy 
231] And now the ddm itself is mi- 
agmary According to Elliot the 
people of the NW-P not long ago 
calculated 25 dams to the ^a%sd, which 
would be 1600 to a rupee. Carnegy 
gives the Oudh popular currency table 
as 

26 Jcaums = 1 damri 

1 damn — 3 dam 

20 „ =1 and 

25 ddm = 1 pice. 

But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
dam IS in Bengal reckoned ijV of an 
dnd^ % e. 320 to the rupee. [“ Most 
things of httle value, here as well as 
m Bhagalpur (writing of Behar) are 
sold by an imaginary money called 
Takd, which is here reckoned equal to 
two Paysas There are also imaginary 
monies called Ohaddm and Bamrz, the 
former is equal to 1 Paysa or 25 
cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighth 
of a Paysa (B uchanan^ Edstem Ind. 
1 382 seq )]. We have not m our own 
experience met with any reckoning of 
dams In the case of the damri the 
denomination has increased instead of 
sinking m relation to the ddm, Poi 
above we have the damH=Z dams, or 
according to Elliot {Beames, li, 296) = 
3J dams, instead of § of a ddm as in 
Akbar’s time. But in reality the 
damrl^s absolute value has remained 
the same. For by Camegy’s table 
1 rupee or 16 anas would Jbe equal to 
320 damrls, and by the Atn, 1 rupee 
= 40x8 damir%s===^Z20 damrzs Bamrl 
IS a common, enough expression for the 
infinitesimal m coin, and one has often 
heard a Briton in India say ; No, 1 
won’t give a dvmree f ” with but A 
vague notion what a damn meant^ m 
m Scotland we have heard, 
give a plackf though certainly lixe 
speaker could not have ^alea iite 
value of that ancient com. And 
leads to the suggestion that 
e:gpression, often n^ard j|po®i coarse 
talkers in England as as in India, 
orj^nated in the country, and 
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that whatever profanity there may be 
in. the animus, there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “I don’t care a dam i.e. in 
other words, ‘‘I don’t care a brass 
farthing * ” 

If the ^ Gentle Reader deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer (The 
mUler^s Tale) : 

ne raught ho not a hers^'' 

which means, “ he recked not a etwees ” 
(nefloeez qii%dem) , an exinession winch 
IS also found in Piers Plowman 

“Wisdom and witte is no we not worthe a 
herseP 

And this ive doubt not has given rise 
to that other vulgar expression, “I 
don’t care a curse ” ; — cuiiously parallel 
in its corruption to that in illustration 
of which we quote it 

[This suggestion about dam was 
made by a writer in Astat Ees^ ed 
1803, vii 461 “ This word was perhaps 
in use even aixiong our foiefathers, and 
may innocently account for the ex- 
pression ^not worth a or a dam, 
especially if we recollect that ha^-dam, 
an almond^ is to-day current in some 
parts of India as small money Might 
not dried figs have been employed 
anciently in the same way, since the 
Arabic word fooloos, a halfpenny^ also 
denotes a cassia bean, and the xoot fuls 
means the scale of a fish Mankind 
are so apt, from a natural depravity, 
that ‘fiesh is heir to,’ in their use of I 
words, to pervert them from their i 
original sense, that it is not a convinc- 
ing argument against the present con- 
jecture our using the word curse in i 
vul^r language in lieu of damP The 
JV.jK.jD disposes of the matter * The 
suggestion is ingenious, but has no 
basis in fact ” In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay writes. “How they settle 
the matter I care not, as the Duke 
says, one twopenny damn ” ; and Sir G 
Trevelyan notes “It was the Duke 
of Wellington who invented this oath, 
so disproportioned to the greatness of 
its author ” (L%fe^ ed 1878, ii 257 )] 

1628 — “ The revenue of all the temtones 
under the Enx^rore of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Boyal registers, to 6 arha and 
30 krers of d4ins One ai h is equal to 100 
hrors (a hm being 10,000,000), and a 
hundred Lrors of dams are equal to 2 krors 
and 50 lacs of rupees ” — Muhammad SMrtf 
in JSUiot, vu, 138. 


c 1840 — “ Charles Greville saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the pleasure he 
had felt in reading his speech (commending 
the conduct of Capt Charles Elliot in China^ 
added that, however, many of the party 
were angry with it, to which the Duke 
replied, — ‘I know they are, and I don’t 
care a damn I have no time to do what 
IS right.’ 

“A tuopmnwf dam-iv was, I believe, the 
form usually employed by the Duke, as an 
expression of value but on the present 
occasion he seems to have been less pre- 
cise ” — Autobiog) ap)hy of Sn Hmiy Taylor, i 
296, The term referred to seems curiously 
to preserve an unconscious tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon of 
our time calls the ‘monetary,’ estimation 
contained in the expression 

1881 — “A Bavarian printer, jealous of 
the influence of capital, said that ‘Gladstone 
bald millions of money to the beeble to fote 
for him, and Beegonsfeel would not bay 
them a tam, *^0 they fote for Ckidstone * ” — 
A Picnic, in St *faniCH*s Gazette, 

July 6 

[1900 — “There is not, T dare wager, a 
single bishop who cares one ‘twopenny- 
halfpenny dime ’ for any of that plonteous- 
ness for himself ,” — B Bell, Vicar of Mun- 
caster, in Times, Aug 81 ] 

DAMAN, ij ]). llamdn, one of the 
old settlements of the Portuguese 
wbich tliey still retain, on tlie coast of 
Guzerat, about 100 miles north of 
Bombay , written by them Damdo 

1654.—“. . the pilots said* ‘We are 

here between Diu and Daman , if the ship 
sinks here, not a soul will escape , we must 
make sail for the shore .” — Sidi Ah, 80. 

[1607-8 — “Then that by no means or 
ships or men can goo saffolie to Buratt, or 
theare expect any quiott trad© for the 
many dangers likehe to happen vnto them 
by the Portugals Cheef Comanders of Diu 
and Demon and places there aboute. . . 

— Birdwood, IGrst Letter Book, 247.] 

1623.— “II capitano , . sperava ohe 

potessimo esaer vicim alia oittk di Daman ; 
laqual esta dentro il golfo di Oambaia a man 
destra. . . P. ddla Valle, li. 490 [Hak. 
Boo. i, 16]. 

DAMANI, s. A])phed to a kmd of 
squall. (See BLEPHANTA.) 

DAMMEE, s. This word is applied 
to various resins in different parts of 
India, chiefiy as substitutes for pitch. 
The word appears to be Malayo- 
Javanese damar^ used generically for 
resins, a class of substances the origin 
of which is probably often uncertam. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the Malay damtxr 
means rosin and a torch made of rosm, 
the latter consisting of a regular cylinr 
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drical case, made of bamboo or other 
suitable material, filled to the top with 
losiu and ignited ] To one of the 
dammer-producing trees m the Archi- 
pelago the name Dammara alba, 
Rumph (N O Gomferae\ has been 

f iven, and this furnishes the ‘East 
ndia Dammer^ of English 'varmsh- 
niakers In Burma the damme'} used 
IS derived from at least three difieient 
genera ot the N O Dipterocarpeae , in 
Bengal it is derived from the sal tree 
(see SAUL-WOOD) (Shorea robvsta) and 
other Shoteae, as well as by importa- 
tion from transmarine souices In S 
India ‘‘white dammer,^^ Damynier 
Pitch,” or P^l^ey resin, is the pioduce 
of Vaterui ^nd^ca^ and “black dammer^^ 
of Ganamum stmctum , in Cutch the 
dammer used is stated by Lieut Leech 
(Bombay SelecUo7is, No xv p 215-216) 
to be made from chandrUn (or chandras 
== copal) boiled with an equal quantity 
of oil This IS probably Ery er’s ‘ rosin 
taken out of the sea ’ (ynfra) [On the 
other hand Mi Pringle (Diary^ d:c , 
Port St George, 1st ser iv 178) quotes 
Crawfurd (Malay A'tch%p i 455) 
(Dammer) “exudes through the bark, 
and is either found adhering to the 
trunk and branches in large lumps, 
or in masses on the ground, under ttie 
trees As these often grow near the 
sea-side or on hanks of rivers, the 
damar is tremiently floated av ay and 
collected at different places as drift ” , 
and adds “ The dammer used for 
caulking the Tnasula boats at Madra^^ 
when Eryer was there, may have been, 
and probably^ was, imported from the 
Archipelago, and the fact that the 
resin vas largely collected as drift 
may have been mentioned in answer 
to his enquiries ”] Some of the Malay 
diXTTimer also seems, from MajorM‘Nair^s 
statement, to be, like copal, fossil [On 
this Mr Skeat says “It is true that 
it IS sometimes dug up out of the 
ground, possibly because it may form 
on the roots of certain trees, or because 
a great mass of it will fall and partially 
bury itself in the ground by its own 
weight, but I have never heard of its 
being found actually fossihsed, and 
I should question the fact seriously ^ 
The word is sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malays, see above] for ‘ a 
torch,’ because torches are formed of 
rags dipped in it This is perhaps 
the use which accounts for Haex’s 
explanation below 


1584 — “ UemTiar (for demmar) from 
Siacca and Blinton ” (t e Siak and Billiton) 
— Bcui'ret, in SdLl ii 43 

1631 — In Raex’s Malay Votalulat y 
“Damar, Lumen quod aeeendxtur ” 

1673 — “The Boat is not strengthened 
with Knee Timbers as ours are, the bended 
Planks are sowed together with Rope ;>arn 
of the Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of Rosin taken out of the sea) ” — Frye^ , 
37 

,, “The long continued Current from 
the Inland Parts (at Surat) through the vast 
Wildernesses of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts great Rafts of Timber for Shipping 
and Building and Damar for Pitch, the 
finest sented Bitumen (if it he not a gum or 
Rosin) I ever met with ’’ — Ibid 121 

1727 — “Damar, a gum that is used for 
making Pitch and Tar for the use of Ship- 
ping — A Namtltcm, ii 73 , [ed 1744, ii 72] 
c 1755 “A Demar-Boy (Torch boy) ” — 
Ives, 60 

1878 — ‘This dammar, which is the 
general Malayan name for resin, is dug out 
of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
be the fossilised juices of former growth of 
jungle ” — MtNair, Feral, &c , 188 

1885 — “The other great industry of the 
place (in Sumatra) is dammar collecting 
This substance, as is well known, is the resin 
which exudes from notches made in various 
species of comf erous and dipterocarpous trees 
out of whose stem the native cuts 

large notches up to a height of 40 or 50 feet 
from the ground The tree is then left for 
3 or 4 months when, if it he a very healthy 
one, sufficient dammar will have exuded to 
make it worth while collecting , the yield 
may then be as much as 94 Amsterdam 
pounds ” — B 0 Forbes, A Natu'>al^sts 
Wanderiixgs, p 135 

DANA, s H bterally ‘ gram,’ 

and therefore the exact translation of 
gram in its ordinal sense (q v ) It 
IS often used in Bengal as synonymous 
with gram, thus “ Give the horse his 
dana ” We find it also in this specific 
way by an old traveller 

1616 — “A kind of graine called Donziai 
somewhat like onr Pease, which they boyle, 
and when it is cold give them mingled with 
course Sugar, and twise or thnse in the 
Weeke, Butter to secure their ‘Bodies,**—- 
Terry, in Furohas, ii 1471 

DANOING-aiBL, s. This, 
among the older Anglo-Indians,, 

^ng- WeTichi was the represenfcatiyef 
the (Portuguese Bmlad^a) 
or Nautch-girl (q ^ X also 
In S India oancing-girjs are all 
Hindus, [and known as or 

Bhogemr-dd^ N Ipdia they are 
hotfii Hindu, esdled (see 

RUM-JOBENBFSr), anifrd Mussulman, (sailed 
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Ka7ichan% (see CUNCH0NEE) In 
Dutch, the phrase takes a very plain- 
spoken form, see c[uotation from 
Valentijn , [others are eq[ually ex]Dlicit, 
Sir T. fioe (Hak Soc i 146) and 
P. della Valle, ii. 282 ] 

1606 — See description by Gouveat i 39. 

1673 — “After supper they treated us 
with the Dancing Wenches, and good soops 
of Brandy and Delf Beer, till it was late 
enough.” — Fnjer, 162 

1701. — “The Governor conducted the 
Nabob into the Consultation Boom 
after dinner they were diverted with the 
Dancing Wenches ” — In Wheeler, i 377 

1726 — “Wat de dans-Hoeren (anders 
Dewatasch% (Deva-dasI) genaamd, en 
an de Goden hunner Pagodon als getrouwd) 
belangd ” — ValenUj7i, Chot 54 

1763-78 — “ Mandelslow tells a story of a 
Nabob who cut off the heads of a set of 
dancing girls . because they did not 
«come to his palace on the first summons ” — 
vGme, 1. 28 (ed. 1803). 

1789. — “ . dancing girls who display 
amazing agility and grace in all their 
motions,” — Mxmro, Narratvoe, 73 

c 1812 — “I often sat by the open win- 
dow, and there, night after night, I used to 
hear the songs of the unhappy dancing girls, 
accompanied by the sweet yet melancholy 
music of the — Mtb, Sherwood’s 

Autohtog* 423. 

[1813 — Forbes gives an account of the 
two classes of dancing girls, those who 
sing and dance in private houses, and those 
attached to temples . — Or Mem, 2nd ed 
1 61.] 

1815 — “Dancing girls were once 
numerous in Persia ; and the first poets of 
that country have celebrated the beauty of 
their persons and the melody of their 
voices ” — Malcolm, Jff of P&sia, ii 687 

1838 — “The Maharajah sent us m the 
evemng a new sot of dancing girls, as they 
were called, though they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw ” 
— O^orne, Court and Camp of Rmijeet Singh, 
164 

1843. — “We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods We provided the dancing 
girls. We gilded and painted the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down.” 
— Macaulay’s Speech on the Somnauih Pro- 
t, lamation 

BANDY, s 

(a) A boatman The term is 
peculiar to the Gangetic rivers H. and 
Beng. dandi, from ddnd or dxmd^ ‘a 
staff, an oar.’ 

1686. — “ Our Dandees (or boatmen) boyled 
their nee, and we supped here,” — Hedges, 
XHary, Jan. 6 , [Hak Soc. i. 176], 


1763 — “The oppressions of your officers 
were earned to such a length that they put 
a stop to all business, and plundered and 
seized the Dandies and Mangies* fsee 
MANJEE] vessel -TF. Hastings to the 
Nawab, in Lo7ig, 347 

1809 — “Two naked dandys paddling at 
the head of the vessel ” — Ld Valentm, i 67, 

1824 — “I am indeed often surpnsed to 
observe the difference between my dandees 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea- 
pot) and the generality of the peasants 
whom we meet ” — 3p Heher, i 149 (ed 
1844) 

(b) A kind of ascetic who carries 

a staff Same etymology See Solvy?is, 
who gives a plate of sucli an one. 

[1828. — “ . the Dandi is distinguished 
by carrying a small Dand, or wand, with 
several processes or projections from it, and 
a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which the Brahmamoal cord is supposed to 
bo onshrinod, attached to it ” — II, JI Wilson, 
Sleif^h of the licit gw its Sects of the H'lndus, ed, 
1861,1 193] 

(c). H same spelling, and same 

etymology A kind of vehicle used in 
the Himalaya, consisting of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a bam- 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men The traveller can either sit side- 
ways, or lie on his back It is much 
the same as the Malabar muncheel 
(q.v ), [and P della ^ Valle describes a 
similar vehicle which he says the 
Portuguese call Bete (Hak. Boc. i. 
183)]. 

[1876 — “The nearest approach to travel- 
ling in a dandi I can think of, is sitting in a 
half-reefed top-sail in a storm, with the 
head and shoulders above the yard.” — 
Wilson, Abode of Snow, 103.] 

1876 — “In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy,” — 
Kinloch^ Large Game Shoothig in Thibet^ 2nd 
S , p vii, 

DANGIJB, n.p. H Dhdngar^ the 
name by which members of various 
tribes of Chfltia Nagpur, but espe- 
cially of the Oraons, are generally 
known when they go o\it to distant 
provinces to seek employment as 
labourers (‘‘coolies”). A very large 
proportion of those who emigrate to the 
tea-plantations of E. Indui, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, belong 
to the OrEon tribe. The etymology of 
the term Dhdngar is doubtful The late 
Gen Dalton says ; “ It is a word that 
from its apparent derivation (dang or 
dhang, ‘ a hill ’) may mean any hill- 
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man ; but amongst several tribes of 
the Southern tributary Mahd,ls, the 
terms Dhdngar and Dhdngarin mean 
the youth of the two sexes, both in 
highland and lowland villages, and it 
cannot be considered the national de- 
simation of any particular tribe ” 
(DescnpUm Etlmology of Bengal^ 245) 
[fand see Eisley^ Tribes and Castes^ i 
219] 

DARCHEEITEE, s P dm-cli%n% 
‘\Chma-stick,’ ^ e cinnamon 

1563 — The people of Ormuz, 

because this bark was brought for sale there 
by those who had come from China, called 
it dar-chini, which in Persian means * wood 
of China,* and so they sold it in Alex- 
•andna . ’* — Garcia, f 59-60 

1621 — “As for cinnamon which you 
wrote was called by the Arabs dartzeni, 

I assure you that the dar-sini, as the Arabs 
say, or dar-chini as the Persians and Turks 
•call it, IS nottung but our ordinary canella ” 
— JP, della Valle, u 206-7 

DABJEELINGt, DAEJfLINa, 

np A famous sanitarium in the 
Eastern Himalaya, the cession of which 
was purchased from the Raja of Sik- 
kim in 1836 , a tract largely added to I 
by annexation in 1849, following on 
^in outrage committed by the Sildsim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr (after- 
wards Sir) Joseph Hooker and the 
late Dr, A. Campbell, Superintendent 
of Darjeeling The sanitarium stands 
At 6500 to 7500 feet above the sea. 
The popular Tibetan imelling of the 
name is, according to Jaeshcke, rDor- 
Tje-ghn, ‘Land oi the Dorje,^ ie ‘of 
the Adamant or thunderbolt,’ the 
Titual sceptre of the Lamas But ‘ac- 
cording to several titles of books in 
"the Petersburg list of MSS it ought 
properly to be spelt Dar-rgyas-gUn^ 
(Tib, Eng, J)^cU p. 287) 

DAEOGA, s P. and H darogJia 
This word seems to be ongmally 
Mongol (sec Kovaleoshfs Diet, No 
1672) In any case it is one of those 
■terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomencla- 
ture it was applied to a Gk)veriior of 
A province oi city, and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
And his immediate successors But it 
IS the tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend m 
value; and that of ddrogha has m 
later days been bestowed on a variety 


of humbler persons Wilson defines 
the word thus “The chief native 
officer in various departments under 
the native government, a superin- 
tendent, a manager but in later 
times he is especially the head of a 
wlice, customs, or excise station.” 
Under the British Pohee system, from 
1793 to 1862-63, the Darogha was a 
local Chief of PoHee, or Head Con- 
stable, [and this is still the popular 
title in the N W P for the officer in 
charge of a Police Station ] The word 
occurs in the sense of a Governor in 
a Mongol inscription, of the year 1314, 
found in the Chinese Province of 
Shensi, which is given by Pauthier in 
his Marc PoL, p 773 The Mongol 
Governor of Moscow, durmg a part of 
the Tartar domination m Russia, is 
called in -the old Russian Chromcles 
Doroga (see Hammer, Golden Horde, 
384). And according to the same 
writer the word appears in a Byzan- 
tine writer (unnamed) as AdpTryat (ibid 
238-9) The Byzantine form and the 
passages below of 1404 and 1666 seem 
to imply some former variation in 
pronunciation But Clavijo has also 
derroga m § chn 

c 1220 — “ Tull Khan named as Damgha 
at Merv one called Barmas, and himself 
marched upon Nishapur ’* — AbalghSLzi, by 
BesTxiaisons, 135 

1404 — “ And m this city (Tanns) there 
was a kinsman of the Em;^ror as Magis- 
trate thereof, whom they call Berregpa. and 
he treated the said Ambassadors with much 
respect ** — Clavtjo, § Ixxxn Comp Mark- 
ham, 90. 

1441 — I reached the city of 

Kerman. . . The deroghah (governor) 
the Emir Hadji Mohamed Kaxaschinn, being 
then absent . ** — AhdurraszS^, in India 
in the XViJb Gent , p 5 

c. 1590 — “The officers and servants 
attached^ to the Imperial Stables 1 The 
Atbeg% 2 The Deroghah. There is 

one appointed for each stable . ** — Ain, 
tr BlochTTiann, i 137. 

I 1621 — “ The 10th of October, the daxoga, 
or Governor of Ispahan, Mir Abdulaasam, 

: the King’s son-in-law, who, as was after- 
wards seen m that charge of hiss, was a 
downright madman ’* — P ddla YctMe, 

u 166 

1665 — “There stands a B^regai, ugJit 
each side of the Baver, who will not snSer 
any person to pass without leave.’^-^T^xissr- 
7 iK»*, B T , 11 . 52 , [ed Bcdl, i. 117} 

1673 — “ The ]>rogex, or l^ayor cf the 
City, or Cfetptam of ffie or the 

Bounds ; It IS ids duty to ^preside wiffi the 
Mhm Guard a-nigids before the Palace- 
gates.” — 3#. 
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1673. — The Drosr^ being Master of his 
Science, persists ; what comfort can I reap 
from your Disturbance * ” — Bryer, 389. 

1682. — “I received a letter from Mr Hill 
at Rajemaul advising ye Droga of ye Mint 
would not obey a Copy, but required at 
least a sight of ye Onginall ” — Hedges^ 
i>^ary,* Dec 14 , [Hak. Soc i 57] 

c 1781 — “About this time, however, one 
day being very angry, the Darogha, or 
master of the mint, presented himself, and 
asked the Nawaub what device ho would 
have struck on his new copper coinage 
Hydur, in a violent passion, told him to 
stamp an obscene figure on it ” — Htjdm 
iVh/X, tr by 488 

1812 — “Each division is guaided by a 
Darogha, with an establishment of armed 
men ” — Fifth JRepoi t, 44 

DATCHIN, s. This word is used 
in old books of Travel and Trade for 
a steelyard employed in China and the 
Archipelago It ‘is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word for ‘balance,’ in liis 
G<ymp Vocal) of Barm a, Malay and 
Serampore, 1810 It is also given by 
Crawfurd as dachtn^o, Malay word from 
the Javanese There seems to be no 
doubt that in Peking dialect cNeng is 
‘ to weigh,’ and also ‘ steelyard ’/ that in 
Amoy a small steelyard is called 
and that in Canton dialect the steel- 
yard is called fohckhng Borne of the 
Dictionaries also give ta ‘large 

steelyard ’ DatcTvm or dotcMn may 
therefore possibly be a Chinese term , 
but considering how seldom traders’ 
words are re^ly Chinese, and how 
easily the Chinese monosyllables lend 
themselves to plausible combinations, 
it remains probable that the Canton 
word was aclopted from foreigners , It 
has sometimes occurred to us that it 
might have been adopted from Acivm 
(d’Achin) ; see the jfirst quotation 
[The N JS D , following Prof. Giles, 
gives it as a corruption of the Cantonese 
name tohrcNmg (in Court dialect to- 
ch’ing) from tdh ‘to measure,’ chhng^ Ho 
weigh ’ Mr Skeat notes : “ The 

standard Malay is dachmg^ the Java- 
nese dacMn (v Khnkert^ s v.) He 
gives the word as of Chinese origin, 
and the probability is that the English 
word IS from the Malay, which in its 
turn was borrowed from the Chinese. 
The final suggestion, d^Aclnn, seems 
mxt of the question,! Favre’s Malay 
jD%ct gives (in French) “daxing (Ch. 
pa-tchen), steelyard, balance,” also “ her- 
daxing, to weigh,” and Javan, “daxm, 
a weight of 100 katis ” Gencke’s 


Javan D%cb, also gives “ datsm-Picol,” 
with a reference to Chinese. [With 
reference to Crawfurd’s statement 
quoted above, Mr. Pringle (Dicoryy Ft 
St GeoigCy 1st ser. iv. 179) notes that 
Crawfurd had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it originated in China and passed 
from thence to the Archipelago QJalay 
ATclh%p 1 . 275) On the -v^ole, the 
Chinese origin seems most probable ] 

15.54 — At Malacca. “ The haar of the 
great Dachem contains 200 cates, each cate 
weighing two anatelsy 4 ounces, 5 eighths, 
15 grains, 3 tenths . ^J''he Baar of the 
little Dachem contains 200 cates , each cate 
weighing two arratels ” — A Nunes, 39 

[1684-5 — . he replyed That he was 
now Content yt ye Honblo Company should 
solely enjoy yo Customes of ye Place on 
condition yt ye People of ye Place be free 
from all dutys & Customes and yt ye Prohtt 
of ye Dutchin be his . . — PinTigle, Dim \u 

Ft St Geo 1st ser iv 12 ] 

1696 — “For their Dotchin and Ballantr 
th^ use that of Japan *' — Bowyear^s Journal 
at Oochm-China, in Dalrymple, O. M, i 88 

1711.— “Hever weigh your Silver by their 
Dotchins, for they have usually two Pair, 
one to receive, the other to tiay by ” — > 
Lodger, 113. 

„ “In tho Dotohin, an expert 
Weigher will cheat two or throe per cent 
by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
minding the Motion ot the Pole only."— ^ 

ntd. ife. 

,, “ . . . every one has a GhopcMn and 

Dotchin to cut and weigh silver." — Ibid. 141. 

1748 ' — “These scales are made after the 
manner of the Roman balance, or our 
English Stilhards, called by the Chinese 
Litwng, and by na Dot-6hi&.'^ — A Voyage to* 
the E Indies %n 17 4J and 1748, &o., liondon, 
1762, p. 324 The same book has, in a short 
vocabulary, at p. 265, “English scales or 
dodgeozia . , , Chinese InUrngf 

DATURA, s. This Latm-like 
name is really Skt. dhattHray and so has 
passed into the derived vernaculars,. 
The widely-spread Datura Strcmoniumy 
or Thorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as in- 
digenous to India ; though it appears 
to be wild in the Himalaya irom 
Kashmir to Sikkim. The Indian 
species, from which our generic name 
has been borrowed, is Datwa alba, 
Neea (see Uanbury and FUtchwery 415) 
(JO. fastuosa, L.). Garcia ae Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Its effect on the 
victim was to produce temporary 
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alienation of mind, and violent 
laughter, permitting the thief to act 
unopposed He descrihes his own 
practice in dealing with snch cases, 

hich he had alw ays found successful 
Dat'ura was also often given as a 
l>ractical ]oke, v hence the Portuguese 
called it Bmladoia (‘Joker’) De 
Oita stiongly disapproves of such 
2)ianks The criminal use of datura 
t>y a class of Thugs is rife in our o'wn 
time One of the present writers has 
judicially convicted many Coolies 
letuining with fortunes from the 
colonies often become the victims of 
such crimes [See details in Ghevers, 
Ind Med Jurisjpr Vl^ &eqq~\ 

1563 — Maidse'ivaiit A black woman 
of the house has been giving datura to my 
mistress , she stole the keys, and the 3 ewels 
that in;y mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and has made oif with a black 
man It would be a kindness to come to 
her help ” — GMCta, Colloquios^ f 83 

1578 — “ They call this plant in the 
hjalabar tongue unmata raya lummctta-^dy(t] 
in Canarese Datyro — Acobta, 87 

c 1580 — “Nascitur et Datura In- 
dorum, quarum ex seminibus Latrones 
belKria parant quae in caravanis merca- 
toribus exhibentes largumquo somnum, pro- 
fundumque inducentes aurum gemmasque 
siirripiunt et abeunt — P'tospei Alpimis^ 
Pt I 190-1 

1598 — “ They name [have] like^vise an 
hearbe called Deutroa, which beareth a 
seede, whereof bruising out the s\p they 
jnit it into a cup, or other vessel! and give 
it to their husbands, eyther in meate or 
dnnke, and presently therewith the Man is 
IS though hee were half out of hi& wits ” — 
Dinschotm, 60 , [Hak Soc i 209] 

1608-10 — “Mais amsi de mesme les 
femmes quand elles sgauent que leurs mans 
en entretiennent quelqu autre, elles s’en 
desfont par poison ou autrement, et se 
seruent fort h cela de la semence de Datura, 
qui est dVne estrange vertu Ce Daiura ou 
Duroa, espece de Stramonvitvi, est vne 
plants grande et haute qui porte des fieurs 
blanches en Campane, comme le Oisaripelo, 
niais plus grande ’ — Mocquet^ Voyages, 312 

[1610 — “In other parts of the Indies it 
IS called Dutroa ” — Pyraid de JLahal^ Hak 
Soc 11 114 

[1621 — “Grarcias ah Horto makes 

mention of an hearb called Datura, which, 
if it be eaten, for 24 hours following, takes 
away all sense of gnef, makes them moline 
to laughter and mirth ' — Bvrtnn, AncUomy of 
Mel , Pt 2, Sec 5 Mem I Subs 5 ] 

1673 — “ Dutry, the deadliest sort '•of 
Solur%um {SoUmum) or NighUhade ** — Fryer^ 
82 


1676 — 

“ Make lechers and their punks with 

dewtry 

Commit fantastical advowtry 

Kudthras^ Pt in Canto 1 

1690 — “And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to dnnk which will intoxicate 

almost to Madness ” — Omngion^ 235 

1810 — “The datura that grows in every 
part of India — WzlhniTison, V M ii 135 

1874 — “Datura This plant, a native of 
the East Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural- 
i-<sed plant through every country in Europe 
except Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy quacks, who used 
the seed as anti spasmodics, or for more 
questionable purposes "" — R Brecon in Geog 
Magazine^ i 371 Note — The statements 
derived from Kanlnm/ and KlucHger in the 
beginning of this article disagree with this 
view, both as to the origin of the European 
Datura and the identity of the Indian plant 
The doubts about the birthplace of the 
various species of the genus remain in fact 
undetermined [See the discussion in WcUt^ 
Bcon Diet ill 29 $eqq ] 

DATUBA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE These are 
Bombay names for the Argemone 
mexicana^ fito del %riferno of Spaniards, 
introduced accidentally fiom America, 
and now an abundant and pestilent 
weed all oa er India 

DAWK, s H and Mahr dafc, ‘ Post,’ 
% e properly transport by relays of 
men and horses, and thence ‘ the mail ’ 
or letter-post, as well as any arrange- 
men for travelling, or for transmitting 
articles by such relays The institu- 
tion was no doubt imitated from the 
or post, established 
the empire of the Caliphs 
The hcMrid is itself connected with the 
Latin vereduSy and verM^us 

1310 — “It was the practice of the 
Sultan (AM-nddfn) when he sent an army 
on an expedition to establish posts on the 
road, wherever posts could be maintamed. 

At every half or quarter kos ruimers 
were posted the securing of aocarate 

intelhgenoe from the court on one side aaad 
the army ou the other was a great puller 
benefit ” — Zid-ud^^m, Bam\ WDrOL ai®. 
203 

c 1340 — “The foot-post (in India) is^ -fee? 
arranged every m0e is divided mto three 
equal intervals which are cahed DSwaih, 
which IS as much as to say ^the third part 
of a male' (the nuje rtssehf 'heioig' called in 
India j?orv^). At every third of a mile 
there a vil^ajge mhabated, outside of 


throughout 
by Mo%wia 
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which, are three teats where men are seated 
ready to start — Ihn Batittat iii. 95. 

c 1340 — So he wrote to the Sultan to 
announce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the dS.'vrah, which is the foot post, as we 
have told you. . ” — Ibtd 145 

,, “At every mile (i e KorviJi or 
from Delhi to Daulatabad there are three 
dSLwah or posts ” — Ihid 191-2 It seems 
probable that this d€.wali is some misunder- 
standing of d&k 

,, “There are esttiblished, between 
the capital and the chief cities of the differ- 
ent territories, posts placed at certain 
distances from each other, which are like 
the post-relays in Egypt and Syria 
but the distance between them is not more 
than four bowshots or even less At each 
of these posts ten swift runners are sta- 
tioned . as soon as one of these men 
receives a lettei he runs off as rapidly tife 
possible , . At each of these post sta- 
tions there are mosques, where prayers 
are said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and 
markets so that there is very little 

necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents ” — ShahMuddln UitiinliXl, in ElUof. 
111. 681 

1528 — “ . that every ten lo'i he should 
erect a or post-house, which they call a 
ddk-choki, for six horses . . •’* — 

393 

0 . 1612 — “He (Akbar) established posts 
throughout his dominions^ having two horses 
and a set of footmen stationed at every hve 
coss The Indians call this establishment 
‘ Dak cJumhj ' ” — F^inalvta, by Briggs^ ii. 
280-1 

1667 — “But when the intelligence of his 
<Dara-Shekoh’s) officious meddling had 
spread abroad thiough the provinces by the 
ddk cJM'iAti . , — KhS{fl Khdn, in Mhot, 

vii 214 

1727 — “ The Post in the MoguTa Domi- 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-roads, 
about ten miles distant from one another, 
Men, very swift of Foot, are kept ready . . 

And these Ourners are called Dog Ohouchea ” 
— u4 Kwmlton, i 149 , [ed 1744, i 160]. 

1771 — “I wrote to the Governor for per- 
mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks . . ** 
—Letter in the Intnguea of a Kahdb, , 76 

1781 — “I mean the absurd, unfair, irre- 
gular and dangerous Mode, of suffering 
People to paw over their Neighbours’ Letters 
at the Dock. — Letter in 

Bengal GazHte^ Mar. 24 

1796, — “The Honhle. the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to order 
the re-estabhshment of Dawk Bearers upon 
the new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna , . . The following are the rates 
fixed. 

“Prom Calcutta to Benares . * • Sicca 
Eupees 600 ” 

In ^eton-Karr^ ii 186 


1809 — “He advised me to proceed imme- 
diately by Dawk ” — Ld^ Valent la, i 62 

1824 — “The dak or post earner having 
passed me on the preceding day, I dropped 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting a 
fnend to send his horse on for me ” — 
Wonde) 'i of EUo) a, ch iv A letter so sent 
by the post-runner, in the absence of any 
receiving office, was said to go “ hif oitUide 
dawk ” 

1843 — “Jam* You have received the 
money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk , you have betrayed your trust, 
and stopped the dawks Jf you come 

m and make your sabfm, and promise 
fidelity to the Bntish Government, I will 
restore to you your lands . and the super- 
intendence of the dawks If you refuse I 
will wait till the hot weather has gone past, 
and then I will carry fire and sword into 
your territory and if 1 catcli you, I will 

hang you as a rebel ” — Bi) O Kapiet to the 
Jam of the Jokees (in Life of Ut J Wihon. 
p 440). 

1873 — “ . . the tine reasiui being, Mr, 
Barton declared, that he was too stingy to 
pay her dawk ” 77 , i 63. 

DAWK, s. Niime of a tiee, Hoe 

DHAWK. 

DAWK, To lay a, v To cause re- 
lays of bearers, or horses, to )>e posted 
oil a road As regards ]mlankiii 
bearers tins used to be done either 
through the post-office, oi through 
local chowdnes (cf.v ) (if bearers 
During the mutiny of 1857-58, when 
several young surgeons had arrived in 
India, whose services wert^ urgently 
wanted at the front, it is said tliat the 
Head of the Department to whicdi 
they had repoi*ted themselves, directed 
them immediately to ‘lay a dawk’ 
One of them turned back from the 
door, saying; ‘Would you explain. 
Sir ; for you might just as well tell 
me to lay an egg r 

DAWK BUNGALOW See under 
BUNGALOW. 

DATE, DHYB, s. A wet-nurse; 
used in Bengal and N. India, where this 
is the sense now attached to the word 
Hind. Skt. ddtrikd , conf. Pers 
ddyah, a nurse, a midwife. The word 
also in the earlier English Begulations 
IS applied, Wilson states, to “ a female 
commissioner employed to interro^te 
. and swear native women of condition, 
who could not appear to give evidence 
in a Court.” 
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[1668 — “No Christian shall call an mfidel 
Daya at the time of her labour ” — Archtv* 
1*01 1 Oi vent fase iv p 25 ] 

1578 — “The whole plant is commonly 
Ivnown and used by the Dayas, or as we call 
them comadrev^^ (“gossips,** mid wives) — 
A costa f Tractado, 282 

1613 — “ The medicines of the Malays . 
ordinarily are roots of plants . , horns and 
claws and stones, which are used by their j 
leeches, and for the most part by Dayas, j 
which are women physicians, excellent her- : 
balists, apprentices of the schools of Java I 
Major ’* — Godunho de Eredxa^ f 37 

1782 — In a Table of monthly Wages at 
Calcutta, we have — 

“Dy (Wet-nurse) 10 Rs *’ 

l7vd%a Gazette^ Oct 12, 

1808 — “If the bearer hath not strength 
what can the Daee (midwife) do ^ ** — Guzerati 
Proverb, in Urummond's Illusti attons, 1803 

1810 — “The Dhye IS more generally an 
attendant upon native ladies ** — %Villianison, 
VM 1 341 

1883. — ‘ , the ‘ dyah * or wet-nurse is 
looked on as a second mother, and usually 
provided for for life *’ — WtUs^ Modem 
Eersta^ 326 

[1887 — “I was much inteiested m the 
Dhais ( ‘ midwives *) class *’ — Zad^ DuEenn^ 
Viceregal Ltfe Indta, 337 ] 

s Tliis is not Anglo- 
Indian, but it IS a curious word of 
English Thieves’ cant, signifying ‘a 
shilling’ It seems doubtful whether 
it comes from the Italian danaro or 
the Arabic dinar (q v ) , both eventu- 
ally derived from the Latin denarzus 

BEBAL, n p See DIUL-SIND. 

DBOOAN, n p and adj Hind 
Dakhzn, Dakhhzn^ Daldian^ Dakkhan/ 
daJchluna^ the Praki form of Skt 
dahsh'ina^ ‘ the South ’ , orimnally ‘ on 
the right hand ’ ; compare dexter, Sextos 
The Southern part of India, the 
Peninsula, and e^ecially the Table- 
land between the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts It has been often applied 
also, politically, to specific States m 
that part of India, eg. by the Portu- 
guese in the 16 th century to the 
Mahommedan Kingdom of Bijapur, 
and in more recent times by oursmves 
to the State of Hyderabad- In 'Western 
India the Beccan stands opposed to 
the Goncan (qv), ze the tahle-land 
of the interior to the maritime plain , 
in Upper India the Beccan stands 
opposed to Hiiidustan, ze* roundly 
speaking, the country south of the 


Nerbudda to that north of it. The 
term frequently occurs in the Skt, 
books in the form daksMndmtha 
(‘ Southern region,’ whence the Greek 
form in our first quotation), and 
daJcshlimtya Southern ’ — qualifymg 
some word for ‘ country ’) So, m the 
JPanchatantra • “ There is in the 

Southern region (daJcshzndtga janapada) 
a town called Mihilaropya ” 

c A n. 80-90 — “But immediately after 
Barygam the adjoining continent extends 
from the North to the South, wherefore the 
region is called DadunabadSs (Aa^tra- 
^dSrjs), for the South is called in their 
tongue Dachanos (Adxaros) *' — Pertplv^ 
M E , Geog Gr Mtrt i 254, 

1510 — “In the said city of Decan there 
reigns a Bling, who is a Mahommedan *’ — 
Vartheniaf 117 (Here the term is applied 
to the city and kingdom of Bijapur), 

1517, — “ On coming out of this Kingdom 
of Guzarat and Cambay towards the South, 
and the inner parts of India, is the Kingdom 
of Dacam, which the Indians call Decan ** — 
jBarhosa, 69 

1552 — “Of Decani or Daque as we now 
call it *’ — Oastanheda, ii 50 

„ “ He (MahmCd Shah) was so 

powerful that he now presumed to style 
himself Eaug of Oanara, giving it the name 
of Decan And the name is said to have 
been given to it from the combination of 
different nations contained in it, because 
Decaxuji in their language signifies ‘mon- 
grel * ’* — Z)e BarroSf Dec II hv. v cap 2 
(It IS difficult to discover what has led 
astray here the usually well-informed De 
Barros) 

1608 — For the Portugah of Daman had 
wrought with an ancient fnend of theirs a 
Raga, who was absolute lord of a Prouince 
(beWeene Daman, Guzerat, and Decan) 
called Cruly, to be readie with 200 Horse- 
men to stay my passage.** — Oapt* W* Maw- 
htns, in Purchas, i 209 

[1612, — “The Desanins, a people border- 
ing on them (Portuguese) have besieged six 
of their port towns.** — Danvers, lAtters, i, 

258 3 

1616 — “ . - his son Sultan Coron, who 
he designed, should command in Deccan.*^ — 
Svr T MA>e* 

[ „ “There is a resolution taken 
Sultan Garonne shall go to the Decan 
Waires,** — Ih'vd Hak Soo i. 11^ 

[1623— “A Moor of Dacan.**— P. dem 
Valle, Hak, Soc u.225] 

1667 — 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known^ 

In Malabar or Decan spreac^ 

Pormdtse Dost, hi* pl02-33. 

1726.— “Decan Im m dSTi®<ai3 includes 
Decan, Gunkamj, and ’ — Valen^ 

U§fh, V. 1. 
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o 1750 — “ . . . alors le Nababe d’Arcate, 
tout petit Seigneur qu’il ^toit, compart au 
^ouba du Dekam dont il n’^toit que le 
Fermier traiter aveo nous comme un 
Souverain aveo ses sujets ” — Letter of M 
Bussy, in Cambridge's War m Lidia, 
p. xxix 

1870 — **Itt the Deccan and m Ceylon 
trees and bushes near springs, may often be 
seen covered with votive flowers ” — LuhhocL, 
Or^g^n of Choilization, 200 N B — This is 
a questionable statement as regards the 
Deccan 

DEOOAiry, adj , also used as subst 
Properly dahhinl, dahhhini, dahlinl 
Ooming from the Deccan A (Mahoiu- 
medan) inhabitant of the Deccan 
Also the very peculiar dialect ot 
Hindustani siioken by such pcojile 

1516. — “The Decani language, which is 
the natural language of the country ” — 
Barbosa, 77 
1572 -- “ . 

Decanys, Onas, que e esperan^a 
Tern de ana salva^ao nas losonantes 
Aguas do Gange .** — Oamdf'S, vii. 20 

1578 — “The Decamns (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan ** — Acosta, 139, 

o 1590 — “ Hence Dak*hiiUB are notorious 
in HinddsteCn for stupidity . — Author 
quoted by JBhckmann, Ain, i 443 

[1818 — . and the Deoaime-bean 
t(6?Aifia superha) are very conspicuous.”*— 
Tories, Or, Mem, 2nd. od i 195.J 
1861 — 

Ah, I rode a Deooanee charger, with a 
saddle-cloth gold laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist ” 

Sir A, O X/iiall, The Old Pmdaree, 

DECK, s. A look, a peep Imp. of 
Hind defchr^nd, * to look ^ 

[1880 — “When on a sudden, ooming to a 
<3heok, Thompson*s mahout called out, 

* Dekh I Sahib, Dekh I ’ ” — Or, SporiiTig Mag,, 
«d 1873,1.360] 

1854 — “ . . these formed the whole as- 
semblage, with the occasional exception of 
some officer, stopping as he passed by, 
returning from his morning nde ‘just to 
have a dekh at the steamer.* . , — W, 

Arnold, Oahfield, i 86. 

DEEN, s Ar, Hind. d%n, * the 
faith ^ The cry of excited Mahonx- 
medans, D%n, Dm ^ 


[1764. — “When our seapovs observed the 

enemy they gave them a ding or huzza.” 

Oarrcbocxoli, Lije of Qhve i 57 ] 

DELHI, np Tlie famous capital 
of the great Moghuls, m the latter 
years of that family , and the seat 
under various names ot many preced- 
ing dynasties, going hack into ages of 
which we have no distinct record 
D%lVi IS, according to Cunningham, the 
old Hindu form of the name , D%hU ls 
that used by Malioiiimedans. Accord- 
ing to Pangtth N(>tt*s and Q aeries (ii. 117 
seq), D^lpat is tiaditionally the name 
ot the DillI ot Pritlivi Kilj Dil is an 
old Hindi word for an muinence , and 
this IS probably the etymology of 
D%lpat and Dilh, The second (piota- 
tioii from Correa (‘uiionsly illustrates 
the looseness of his geogiaphy [The 
name Inis become uin>lea.santly familiar 
in connection with the so-calied '‘Jhllvi 
boil,^ a form of Oriental sore, similar to 
Biskra Button, Aleppo Evil, Lahore or 
Multan Hore (see i>elh% Gazetteer^ 15, 
note) ] 

1205 — (Muhammad Ghon inarched) “to- 
wards Dehli (may God prosorvo its pros- 
perity, and porpotuat© its splonclour 1), which 
IS among the cmof (mother J cities of Hind.” 
— Jiasan NizOma, in MUlot, ii. 216. 

c 1821. — “ Hano tcrram (Tana, near 
Bombay) regunt Sarracom, nunc subjaoentes 
dal dili . . . Audiens ipso iinperator dol 
Dali . misit ©t orciinuvit ut ipse Lo- 
melio pomtus oaperetur* . . - Ft, Odoru, 

See Oathag, &c , App., pii. v. and x. 

o. 1380 — “Dilli . a certain traveller 
relates that the brick-built walls of this great 
city are loftier than the walls of Hamath , 
it stands in a plain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand At th© distance of a para- 
sang runs a great nver, not so big, however, 
as Euphrates ** — Abu(feda, in Cildetneister, 
189 seq, 

c 1884. — “The wall that surrounds DihU 
has no equal, . . . The city of Dihll has 
28 gates . . &o — Ihn Jiatuta, lii. 147 
seqq 

e, 1876.— ‘The Carta CvUalana of the French 
Library shows ciLutai de Dilli and also Lo 
Bey DdU, with this rubno below it: ^*Ai% 
esta un sotdAL gran e podaros 9noU rich, 
Aquest $old&, ha DOC tmfans e o miUia 
homens d oavall sot lo seu impen, Ha emora 
paons sens Twmbre, ...” 


c 1580 — “ . <srying, as is their way. 
Dun, Dun, Mafamede, so that they filled 
earth and air with terror and confusion,” — 
Prvmor e Horn a, &o., f 19 

J o. 1760 — “The sound of ding Mahomed,” 
)rme, MUitarif Tram Madras ropnnt, 
li. 889, 


1469. — Fra Mauro’s great map at Venice 
shows Deli cittade gi'andisshna, and the 
rubnek Qimsta cittade nohdisnma sd domt- 
nava tuto el paese del Dell over India Prima, 

1616. — “This king of Daly confines with 
Tatars, and has taken many lands from the 
King of Cambay ; and from the King of 
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Bacan, his servants and captains with many 
of his people, took much, and afterwards 
m time they revolted, and set themselves 
np as kin^s,’^ — Baihom, p 100. 

1533 — “And this kingdom to which the 
Badur proceeded was called the Bely , it 
was very great, but it was all disturbed by 
wars and the risings of one party gainst 
another, because the King was dead, and 
the sons were fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty ** — Correa, in 506 

,, “This Kingdom of Dely is the 
greatest that is to be seen in those parts, 
for one point that it holds is in Persia, and 
the other is in contact with the Loochoos 
{os Leqiiios) beyond China ” — Ihid m 572 

c 1568 — “ About sixteen yeeres past 
this l^ng (of Cuttack), with his King- 
dome, were destroyed by the King of Pat- 
tane, which was also King of the greatest 
part of Bengala - . but this tyrant 
emoyed his Kingdome but a small time, 
but was conquered by another tyrant, which 
was the great Mogol King of ^^ra, Belly, 
and of all Cambaia ,” — Caesar Frederike m 
Hahl 11 358. 

1611 — “On the left hand is seene the car- 
kasse of old Bely, caUed the nine castles 
and fiftie-two gates, now inhabited onely 
by Googers The city is 2° betweene 

^te and Gate, begirt with a strong wall, 
but much ruinate . " — W Finch, in 

Fiirchas, i 430 

DEiiiira, s. This was a kind of 
hammock conveyance, suspended from 
a pole, mentioned by the old travellers 
in Pegu. The word is not known to 
Burmese scholars, and is perhaps a 
Persian word Meninski gives “ deleng, 
adj. pmdulus, suspensvs^^ The thing 
seems to be the Malayalam ManchlZ 
(See MimCHBEL and BANB7) 

1560 — “Carried in a closet which they 
call Beling, m the which a man shall be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his head ” — Caesar Fredenke, in 
Makl.n 367 

1685 — “This Beliugo is a strong cotton 
cloth doubled, . as big as an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron at each end to attach it 
by, so that in the middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These irons are attached to 
a very thick cane, and this is borne by four 
men. . , When you go on a journey, a 

cushion IS put at l^e head of this Bellngo, 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,’^ &c — Ga^poiro BMbi, f. 996 

1687 — “ Prom CSrion we went to Macao, 
which is a pretio towne, where we left our 
boats and Faroes, ana in the morning 
taking Beling^^es, which are a kind of 
Ooches made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
earned vpon a stang betweene 3 aad 4 men * 
we came m P^u the same day.*^— it. FMi, 
m JELoJcl^ 11 . 391. 


DECiIiY, MOXJN'X, n p Port Monte 
D'Eh A mountain, on the Malabar 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
from seaward, and the name of wliich 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining the mountain It 
IS prominently mentioned in all the 
old books on India, though strange 
to say the Map of India in Keith 
Johnstone’s Boyal Atlas has neither 
name nor indication of this famous 
hill [It is shown in Constable’s Hand 
Atlas] It was, according to Correa, 
the first Indian land seen by Vasco da 
Gama The name is Malayal El'i 
niata, ^ High Mountain ’ Several 
erroneous explanations have however 
been given A common one is that 
it means ‘ Seven Hills ’ This arose 
with the compiler of the local Skt. 
Malhdtmya or legend, who rendered 
the name Saptasanla, ^ Seven Hills,’ 
confounding eh with Uu, ^ seven,’ which 
has no ap;^ication A^m we shall 
find it explained as ‘Bat-hiH’; hut 
here is substituted for eli. [The 
Madras Gloss gives the word as Mai. 
ednmala, and explains it as ‘ Bat-hill,’ 
“because infested by rats”] The 
position of the town and port of Ely 
or Hih mentioned by the older 
travellers is a little doubtful, but 
see Marco Polo, notes to Bk III. ch 
xxiv The Ely-Maide of the Peutin- 
gerian Tables is not unlikely to be an 
indication of Ely. 

1298 — “ Ell IS a Kingdom towards the 
west, about 300 miles from Coman 
There is no proper harbour in the country, 
but there are many nvers with good es- 
tuaries, wide and deep ” — Marco Polo, Bk. 
Ill ch. 24. 

c 1330 — “Three days journey beyond 
this city (Manjarur, ^ e. Mangalore) there 
IS a great hill which projects into the sea, 
and IS descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called HUi.” — Abidfeda, in GiZ- 
etemeister, 185 

e 1343 — “A t the end of that time w© 
set off for TTn?, where we arrived two days 
later It is a large well-built town <m ^ 
great bay (or estuary) which big ^ps 
— Ihn Batata, iv 81 

c. 1440. — “Proceeding ouwards Jbe ^ - 

arrived at two cities situated <m 
shore, one named Pacamuna, an# 

Helly .” — Nzcolo CoinM, in India 
Cent p 6 

1516,— After pasinaag along 

the coas^ is the Mountam ^^he edge 

q£ the sea , it is a roiind mtomitam, very 
lofty, m the low tod; all the 

^dnps o€ tiie Iteors ahd the Gentiles . . . 
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sight this mountain . , and make their 

reckoning by it ” — Barhosa^ 149, 

c 1562 — *‘In twenty days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots foretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great moun- 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of Cananor, which the people of 
the country in their language call the moun- 
tain Dely, elly meaning ‘the rat,’* and 
they call it Mount Dely, because in this 
mountain there are so many rats that they 
could never make a village there ” — Correct, 
TJi 7 m Voyages^ &c , Hak Soo 145 

1579 — “ Malik Ben Habeeb , pro- 

ceeded first to Quilon . and after erecting 
a mosque in that town and settling his wife 
there, he himself journeyed on to [HiK 
Maraiyl] . — Rowlandson’s Tr of Tokjut- 

icUMujahideen,^ p 64 (Here and elsewhere 
in this ill-edited book Mardwl is read 
and printed Ilxihaec Mnrawee) 

[1623 — “ .a high Hill, inland near 
the seashore, call’d Monte Deli ” — P. della 
Valle, Hak Soc ii 365] 

1638 — “ Sur le midy nous passames 
la veue de Monte-Leone, qui est vne haute 
montagne dont les Malabares descouurent 
de loin les vaisseauv, qu’ils peuuont atta- 
quer aveo acluantage ” — Mandehlo, 275. 

1727 — “And three leagues south from 
Mount Delly is a spacious deep River called 
Balliapatam, where the English Company 
had once a Factory for Pepper” — 
JBlaTmlton, i 291 , [ed, 1744, ii, 293J, 

1759 — “We are further to remark that 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took nse from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Pnnce of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held at Mount 
Dilly ” — Courfs Better of March 23. In 
Bong, 198, 

BELOliL, s A broker , H. from 
Ar dalloLlf the literal meaning lieing 
one who directs (the buyer and seller 
to their bargain) In Egypt the word 
IS now also used in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as de- 
scribed by Lane below (See also under 
NEELAM ) 

[c. 1666. — “He spared also the house of a 
deceased Delale or Centile broker, of the 
Dutch " — B&rmer, ed. Oonstahle, 188. In 
the first English trans this passage runs, 
“He has also regard to the Ilouse of the 
Deceased Be Bale ”] 

1684. — “ Five Delolls, or Brokers, of 
Decoa, after they had been with me went 
to Mr Beard’s chamber . ” — Bedgea, 

Bmn/, July 25, [Hak Soc, i 152]. 

1754 — “Mr Baillie at Jugdea, accused 
by these yillaina, our dulols, who earned on 
for a long time their most flagrant rascality 
The Dulols at Jugdea found to charge the 


Company 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the goods ” — Port Wm, Co7is* In Bong^ 

p 60 


1824. — “I was about to answer in great 
wrath, when a dalal, or broker, went by- 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes,. 

which he was hawking about for sale,” 

JUaxfv Baha, 2d ed i, 183 , [ed. 1861„ 

p 81], 

1835 — “In many of the sooks in Cairo„ 
auctions arc hold once or twice a week. 
They are conducted by ‘ delldls ’ (or brokers). 

The ‘ dellAls ’ carry the goods up and 
down, announcing the sums bidden by the 
cries of ‘ hardig ’ ’ — Bane, Mod Egyvtyms^ 
ed 1860, p 317 , [5th ed ii. 13], 


DEMIJOHN, s, A large glass 
bottle holding 20 or 30 quarts, or more 
The word is not Anglo-Indian, but it 
18 introduced here because it has been 
sujiposed to be the corruption of an 
Oriental word, and suggested to have 
been tfikeii from the name of DamaghZn 
m Persia. This looks plausible (com- 
jiare the Persian origin of carboy, 
which IS another name for just the 
same thvng), but no historical proof 
has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted by Mr Marsh in his Notes on 
WedgwoodUe Ihchonar^j, and by Dozy 
(Sup aux Diet Arabes) It may he 
noticed, as worthy of further enquiry, 
that Sir T. Herbert (192) speaks of the 
abundance and cheapness of vnne at 
Damaghan. Niebuhr, however, in a 
passage quoted below, uses the word 
as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5th ed. of Lane’s Mod* Egyptians^ 
1860, p. 149, there is a remark quoted 
from Hammer-Purgstall as to the 
omission from the detail of domestic 
vessels of two whose names have been 
adopted in European languages, viz, 
the garra or garra^ a water ‘Jar,’ and 
the dermgdn or dem%jd% ^la dame-- 
jeanne*^ The word is undoubtedly 
known in modern Arabic. The MoJ^lt 
of B, BistanX, the chief modem native 
lexicon, explains Ddmijdna as *a great 
glass vessel, big-bellxed and narrow- 
necked, and covered with wicker- 
work ; a Persian word ’ * The vulgar 
use the forms damajdna and damom- 
j<Zna Dame-jeanne awears m P, 
BicheUty Diet de la Jbangue Ercmc 
(1769), with this definition: ^^[Lagena 
amphor] Nom que les matelots don- 
nent k une grande houteille couverte 


* A correction ih made hero on Lord Stanley’s 
tranelation 


* Frobably not much stresR can be laid on this 
last statement, [The NMD, thinks that the 
Arabic word came from the Westl* 
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de natte ” It is not in the great Cas- 
tilian Diet of 1729, but it IS in those 
of the last century, eg Diet of the 
Span Academy, ed 1869, ^^Damaju- 
ana, f Proy(incia de) And(alucia, 
GASTASfA . ” — and castana is ex- 
plained as a “great vessel of glass or 
terra cotta, of the figure of a chestnut, 
and used to hold liquor ” [See N.E D 
wliich believes the word adopted from 
dame-jeanne, on the analogy of ‘Bel- 
larmme ^ and ‘ Greybeard ’] 

1762 — “ Notre vin ^toit dans de grands 
flacons de verre (Dajuasjanes) dont chaenn 
tenoit prfes de 20 bouteilles ** — N%ebvJhr, 
Voyage, i 171 

DENGUE, s The name applied 
to a kind of fever The term is of 
West Indian, not East Indian, origin, 
and has only become known and 
familiar in India within the last 30 
years or more The origm of the 
name which seems to be generally ac- 
cepted is, that owing to the stiff un- 
bendmg carriage which the fever in- 
duced in those who suffered from it, 
the negroes in the W Indies gave it 
the name of ‘ dandy fever ’ ; and this 
name, taken up by the Spaniaids, was 
converted into dmgy or dengue [But 
according to the NED. both * dandy * 
and ^ dengue^ are corruptions of the 
Swahili term, Tea d^7bga 'pepo, ‘sudden 
cramp-like seizure by an evil spirit 
Some of its usual characteristics are 
the great suddenness of attack ; often 
a red eruption ; pam amounting some- 
times to anguish in head and back, 
and shifting pains in the joints , ex- 
cessive and sudden prostration ; after- 
pains of rheumatic character. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
long intervals 

Omitting such occurrences m Amer- 
ica and in Egypt, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease ; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
suffermg m Calcutta, Berhampore, and 
other places in India This had no 
repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor visitation in 1853, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E I Hallway Company, European 
and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent, had suffered from 
U 


the disease , and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. When the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
name dengue may have been known 
to medical men, but it was quite un- 
known to the lay European public. 

1885 — The Contagion op Dengue Fbvbk.. 
‘‘ In a recent issue (March 14th, p. 651) 
under the heading ‘Dengue Fever in 
New Caledonia,* you remark that, al- 
though there had been upwards of mne 
hundred cases, yet, ‘ curiously enough/ 
there had not been one death. May I ven- 
ture to say that the * curiosity * would have 
been much greater had there been a death 
For, although this disease is one of the most 
infectious, and as I can testify from un- 
pleasant personal experience, one of the 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare occurrence In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun- 
dred cases came under my observation, not 
one death was recorded In that epidemic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, inflammation of the cellular 
tissue, affecting chiefly the face, neck, and 
scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
sequela, none but the hghtest cases escaping 
I am not aware that this is noted in the 
text-books as a characteristic of the disease , 
m fact, the descriptions m the books then 
available to me, differed greatly from the 
disease as I then found it, and I believe 
that was the experience of other medical 
ofiicers at the time During the 

epidemic of dengue above mentioned, an 
officer who was confined to his quarters, 
convalescing from the disease, wrote a letter 
home to his father in England. About 
three days after the receipt of the letter, 
that gentleman complained of being ill, and 
eventually, from his description, had a 
rather severe attack of what, had he been 
in Bermuda, would have been called dengue 
fever As it was, his medical attendant 
was puz^ed to give a name to it, The 
disease did not spread to the other members 
of the family, and the patient made a good 
recovery — Menry J Surgeon, 

Medical^taff, Fort Pitt, Chatham.” From 
BrUzdi, Medxcal Jcrumal, Apnl 25 

DEODAE, s The Oedrus deodmra, 
Loud, of the Himalaya, now known 
as an ornamental tree in England for 
some seventy-five years paSt 'Oie 
finest specimens in tbe Himalaya wm 
often found in clumps shadowing ^ 
small temple The Deodat 
regarded by botanists as a vari©^ 
G^rus lAhcum. It is confined to the 
W Himalaya from NepaJi to Alfehani- 
stan ; it reaweam as of 

Lebanon in oyria, and on through 
Qyprus and A^ Mmor ; artd emerges 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwards to the Biff Mountains in 
Morocco, under the name of C, Atlcm- 
Uca. The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the De%udar as yielding 
a kina of turpentine (see below). We 
may note that an article called Deodar- 
wood Oil appears in Dr Forbes Wat- 
son’s ‘‘List of Indian Products” (ISTo. 
2941) [and see Watt, Econ Diet ii 
2351. 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hinia- 
lay. It IS called so (Dewddr, Dtdr, 
or Dydr [Drew, Jummoo, 100]) in Kash- 
mir, where the deodar pillars of the 
great mosque of Srinagar date from 
A D. 1401. The name, indeed (deva- 
ddru, ‘ timber of the gods ’), is applied 
in different paits of India to different 
trees, and even in the Himalaya to 
more than one The list just referred 
to (which however has not been re- 
vised critically) gives this name m 
different modifications as applied also 
to the pencil Cedar (Jumperus eucceUa), 
to Ouatterza (or Uvana) long%folm, to 
Sebhia indtea, to ErytTvroxylon areolahim, 
and (on the Ravi and Sutlej) to Oupres- 
eu8 toruhsa. 

The Deodar first became known to 
Europeans in the beginning of the last 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr Roxburgh, who called it a Einm 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Capt, 
Gerard in 1819 ; but the first that 
grew were those sent by the Hon. W. 
Leslie Melville in 1822. 

o. 1030 — “Deiudar (or rather Dmdar) est 
ex genere abhel {t.e jumpe:^ quae dicitur 
pinus Inda, et Syr ddvdar (Milk of Deodar) 
est evus lao (turpentine).*' — Avicenna. Lat* 
Transl. p 297. 

c. 1220. — “He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a * . white poplar, and the 
other a deoddx, that is a fir* He planted 
them both on the boundary of Kashmir *’ — 
Ohojch Ndmotih in Elliot, i 144. 

DEBBISHAGST, adj. This extra- 
ordinary word IS ^ven by O. B P. 
(MS) as a corruption of P. daryd- 
shiEast, ‘ destroyed by the river.’ 

DEBVISH, s. P. darvesh; a member 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is hardly used now among 
Anglo-Indians, faJezr [see FAKEE:^ 
having taken its place* On the 
Mahommedan confraternities of this 
class, see HerJclots, 179 seqq.f Lane^ 


Mod Egyptians^ Brownes DervzsJies, or 
Or^ental Spirztualzsm , Capt E, de 
Neven, Les Khouan, Ordres EeUguvoc 
che% Us Musulmans (Pans, 1846). 

c 1540, — “ The dog Com Acem . . crying 
out with a loud voyee, that every one might 
hear him . ^ . To them. To them, for oa 
are assured hy the Booh of Eloire7s, whermt 
the Prophet Noby dothpyomxae eternal deliflvts 
to the Daroezes oj" the Bouse of Mecqua, that 
he wi/l keep hi*t taord both with you and me, 
provfided that we bathe 07i7\^elves m the blood 
of these dog^ without Law I ’* — Pinto (cap hx.), 
in Cogan, 72 

1554 — “Hic multa didicimus h, monachis 
Turoiois, qiios Bervis vocant ”—-Busbeo* 
Eput I. p 93. 

1616 — “Among the M‘a>ho77ieta7i^ are many 
called Dervises, which relinquish the World, 
and spend their days m Solitude.** — Tmy, 
m P 1(7 i has, 11 1477. 

[c 1630. — “ Deruissi " See TALIS- 
MAN* ] 

1653 — “II estoit Dervische ou Fakir et 
menoit imo vie solitaire dans les bois.** 
— De la Bi7iiUa7fe-le~(JoHS, od 1657, p. 132 

1670. — “Aureng-Zebo . . was reserved, 
crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis- 
sembling, insomuch that for a long time he 
made profession to be a Eaktre, that is. Poor, 
Dervich, or Devout, renouncing the World.** 
Bernier, ET 3, [ea* Oooutabte, 10]. 

1673. — “The Dervisea professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb here (t,e. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India.** — Fryer, 392. 

DESSAYE, s. Mahr. desdl; in W, 
and S India a native official in charge 
of a district, often held hereditarily ; a 
petty chief. (See DISSAVE.) 

1690-91. — . . the Desayes, Mukaddams, 
and inhabitants of several paxganahs made 
a complaint at Court ” — Order in Mtratd- 
Ahmaai (Bird*s Tr.), 408. 

[1811. — “ Daiseye.** — Eirkpatf^ick, Letters 
ofTippoo, p. 196.J 

1888. — “The Desai of Sawantwari has 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom- 
panied by a European Assistant Political 
uffloer and a large following. Fjrom Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visits Cal- 
cutta before returning to his territory, vlA 
Madras." — Pioneer Mail, Jan. 24. 

The regular title of this chief appears 
to be Sar-Deidi. 

DESTOOB, s, A Parsee priest ; P. 
dastUr, from the Pahlavi daddbar, ‘a 
prime minister, councillor of State . . . 
a high priest, a bishop of the Parsees ; 
a custom, mode, manner’ Old 

Pahlavi and Pamnd Glossary). [See 
DDSTOOB] 
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1630 — “ their Bistoree or high 

pnest ” — Lord^s Disjjlay, &c , ch viii 

1689 — The highest Pnest of the P&szes 
IS called Bestoor, their ordinary Pnests 
Ikiroos^oT j&?iriE»ootcf5 fHERBEB] ” — Omngton, 
376 

1809 — “The Bustoor is the chief pnest 
of his sect in Bombay ” — MaY%a Ghraharrij 36 

1877 — “ le Destour de nos jours, pas 
plus que le Mage d’autrefois, ne soupconne 
les phases successives que sa religion a 
travers^es ” — Dai inesteter, Onnazd et Ahi i- 
man^ 4 

DEUTI, DUTY, s H diuti^ dewt% 
deoU^ Skt f/Fpa, ‘ a lamp ^ , a lamp- 
stand, but also a link-bearer 

c 1526 — (In Hindustan) “instead of a 
candle or torch, you ha\e a gang of dirtv 
fellows whom they call Beutis, who hold in 
their hand a kind of small tnpod, to the 
side of one leg of which they fasten a 

pliant wick In their right hand they 

hold a gourd and whenever the wick 

Teqmres oil, they supply it from this gourd 
If their emperors or chief nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light by nighty 
these filthy Beutis bnng in their lamp 
and there stand holding it close by his side ” 
— Baber, 333 

1681 — “ Si'S, men foi Butys, R undel l 
(see BOXJNBEL), and Kittj. sole (see KITTY- 
SOLL) ” — List of Servants allowed at Mada- 
pollam Factory Ft &t George Com , 
Jan 8 In Note^ and Exits No ii p 72 

DEVA-DA^i, s H ‘Slave-girl 
of the gods ’ , the ofhcial name 
of the poor girls vho are devoted 
to dancing and prostitution in the 
idol-temples, of Southern India especi- 
ally “ The like existed at ancient 
Corinth under the name of Up&5ov\oi, 
vhijch IS nearly a translation of the 
Hindi name (see Strabo, viii 6) ” 
— Marco Polo, 2nd ed ii 338 These 
-appendages of Aphrodite worship, bor- 
rowed fiom Phoenicia, were the same 
thing as the ^edeshoth repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, e g Deut 
xviiL 18 “Thou shalt not bring the 
wages of a Jc^sha into the House 
of Jehovah ” [See Cheyne, in Encycl 
Bihl 11 1964 5^3^] Both male and female 
UpbdovXoL are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus (Gorp 
Inscr Semtt No 86) ; the latter under 
the name of ^ahna, curiously near that 
of the modern Egyptian ^dl/ima (See 
BANCING-aiBL.) 

1702 — “Peu de temps aprbs je baptisai 
une Beva-Bachi, ou Esclave Div-tne, c^est 
^insi qu’ou appelle les femmes dont les 
Pr^tres des idoles abuseut, sous pr^terte 


que leurs dieux les demandeut — Lettres 
FAijiaifites, :sl 245 

e 1790 — “La pnucipale occupation des 
devedaschies, est de danser devaut I’lmage 
de la divinity qu’elles servent, et de chanter 
ses louanges, soit dans son temple, soit 
dans les rues, lorsqubn porte 1 idole dans 
des processions ” — Haafner ii 105 

1868 — “The Ba^is, the dancing girls at- 
tached to Pagodas Thej are each of them 
married to an idol when quite young Their 
male children have no difficulty in ac- 

quiring a decent position in society The 
female children are generally brought up 
to the trade of their mothers It is 

customary with a few castes to present their 
superfluous daughters to the Pagodas 
— JVel3o?i*s Madura, Pt 2, p 79 

DEVIL, s A pettj whirlwind, or 
oiicular storm, is often so called (See 

PISACHEE, SHAITAN, TYPHOON ) 

[1608-10 — “Often you see coming from 
afar great whirlwinds which the sailors call 
dragons ” — Pyraid de Laval, YLdk. Soc i 11 

[1813 — “ we were often surrounded 
by the little whirlwinds called hugulas, or 
Bevils ’ — Foi beet, Ot Meni 2nd ed i 118.] 

DEVIL-BIED, s This IS a name 
used m Ceylon for a bird believed to be 
a kind of owl — accoiding to Haeckel, 
quoted below, the Syrmum Indra/m of 
Sykes, or Browm Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr Mitford, quoted below, however, 
belies es it to be a Pod/irgus, or Night- 
hawk 

c 1328 — “ Qmd dicam ^ Biabolus ibi 
etiam loquitur, saepe et saepius, homimbus, 
nocturms temponbus, sieut ego audivi — 
Jmdam Miralnha, in Rec de Voyages, iv 53 

1681 — “ This for certam I can affirm. 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night , ’tis very shnll, 
almost like the barking of a Dog This I 
have often heard myself , but never heard 
thal he did anybody any harm To 

believe that this is the Voice of the Devil 
these reasons urge, because there is no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and because it will on a sudden 
depart from one place, and make a noKe m 
another, quicker than any fowl could fly; 
and because the very Dogs will tremble and 
shake when they hear it. ” — Knosds Ceylon^ 781 

1849 — “Devil's Bird (Stnx Gaolam ^ o r 
Ulama, Singh ) A species of owL 
wild and waihng cry of this bird is 
sidered a sure presage of death ahd! 
tune, unless measures be taken to awiKBfc 
infernal threats, and refuse rfcs wajrns®^^- 
Though often heard even on the top%of theav 
hous^ the natives mamtaan, that has 
never been caught or disttuetly isoen, and 
they consider xt to be oner cf the mcMit 
annoying of the ^irEte whieh haunt 
their country Ceylon, p 737-8.^ 
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X860 — **" The BeYil-Birdf is not an owl 
its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout hke that of a human being, and 
wtueh can be heard at a great distance It 
has another cry like that of a hen just 
caught, but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . are indescribable, 
the most appalhng that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to be heard without shudder- 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, whose screams are being stopped by 
beii^ strangled ** — Mr Mztford^s Note in 
Tenrient^s Ceylon^ i 167 

1881 — ‘‘The uncanny cry of the devil- 
bird, S^muni Indram . . ” — jSaeckeVs 

Visit to Ceylon, 235 

DEVIL^S REACH, np This was 
the old name of a reach on the 
Hoogly R, a little above Pulta (and 
about 15 miles above Calcutta) On 
that reach are several gi*oups of dewals, 
or idol-temples, which probably gave 
the name. 

1684 — “August 28 — I borrowed the late 
Butch FiscaU’s Budgero (see BUDGEBOW), 
and went in Company with Mr Beard, Mr 
lattleton” (etc ) “ as far as y® DevilX’s Beach, 
where I caused y® tents to be pitched in ex- 
pectation of y® President’s rfimvall and lay 
here aU mght ” — Hedges, Diary, Hak Soc 
1 156 

1711 — “Prom the lower Point of Devil’s 
Beach you must keep mid-channel, or 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for the Lar- 
board IS shoal until you come into the 
beginning of Pulia or Poutto Beach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over to the East Shore below 
Pulta.” — TTie Pnghsh Pilot, 54 

DEVIL WORSHIP. This phrase 
is a literal translation of Ihuta^ujd, % e 
worship of hhutcos [see BHOOtJ a word 
which appears in shghtly dijffering 
forms m various languages of India, 
including the Tamil country A bhiita, 
or as in Tamil more usually, pey, is a 
mahgnaut being which is conceived to 
arise from the person of anyone who has 
come to a violent death This super- 
stition, in one form or another, seems 
to have formed the rehgion of the 
Dravidian tribes of S. India before the 
introduction of Brahmanism, and is 
still the real religion of nearly all the 
low castes an that region, whilst it is 
often patronized also by the higher 
castes These superstitions, and especi- 
ally the demonolatrous rites called 
‘ devil-dancing/ are identical in char- 
acter with those commonly known as 
Shamanism [see SHAMAH], and which 
are spread all over Northern Asia, 
among the red races of America, and 


among a vast variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-Ohina, not excluding the 
Burmese A full account of the demon- 
worship of Tinnevelly was given by 
Bp. Caldwell in a small pamphlet on 
the “Tinnevelly Shanars” (Madras 
1849), and interesting evidence of its 
identity with the Shamanism of other 
regions will he found in his Gompai ac- 
tive dammar (2nd ed 579 seqq^) , see- 
also Mai CO Polo, 2nd ed ii 79 seq x 
[Oppert Orig Inhabit of Bharatavar&a, 
654 seqq ] 

DEWAL, DEWALE, s H dewal,, 
Skt- deva-dlaya, a Temple or pagoda. 
This, or Dewalga/rh, is the phrase 
commonly used in the Bombay terri- 
tory for a Christian church In Ceylon 
D6wdl4 IS a temple dedicated to a 
Hindu god 

1681 — “The second order of Priests are 
those called Koppuhs, who are the Priests 
that belong to the Temples of the other Gods 
(? e other than Boddou, or Buddha) Their 
Temples are called Dewals ” — Knox, Ceylon, 
79 

[1797 — “ The Company will settle the 
dewal or temple charge ” — Treaty, in Logan,, 
Malabar, in 285 

[1813 — “They plant it (the nayna tree)» 
near the dewals or Hindoo temples, im- 
properly called Pagodas ” — Forbes, Or Menim 
2nd ed i 15] 

DEWALEEA, s H diwdhyd, 
bankrupt,’ from diwdld, ‘bankruptcy,’ 
and that, though the etymology is dis- 
puted, IS alleged to be connected with 
dlpa, ‘ a lamp ’ , because “ it is the 
custom . when a merchant finds-, 
himself failing, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lamp in his house, shop, or 
office, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets ” — Drummond^ s Illustrations 
(sv) 

DEWALLY, s H dvivdU,iromSikt. 
dhpa-dlikd, ‘a row of lamps,’ an 
illumination An autumn^L feast at- 
tributed to the celebration of various 
divimties, as of Lakshmi and of 
Bhavani, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the demon Naraka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, las 
risoners It is held on the last two- 
ays of the dark half of the month 
Aimna or AScm, and on the new moon 
and four following days of KaHHha, i 
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usually some time in October But 
there are variations of Calendar in 
-dilfferent parts of India, and feasts 'vvill 
not always coincide, eg at the three 
Presidency towns, nor will any curt 
expression define the dates. In Bengal 
the name D^wdl^ is not used ; it is 
Kail Puja, the feast of that grim 
goddess, a midnight festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and fire- 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goats, sheep, and buftaloes 

1613 — “ no eqmnoctio da entrada de 

libra, dill chamado DivSIy, tern tal pnvilegio 
e verfcude que obnga falar as arvores, plantas 
e ervas ” — G^znho de Ereduou^ f. SSw 

[1623 — October the four and twentieth 
was the Davali, or Feast of the Indian 
Centdes ” — P- della Valle^ Hak Soc. ii 206 ] 
1651 — * ‘ In the month of October, eight 
days after the full moon, there is a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou, which is called 
Bipdwah.” — A. Rogenus, De Open-Deure 
[1671 — “In October they begin their 

? eare with great feasting. Jollity, Sending 
resents to all they have any busynes with, 
which time is called Dually ” — Kedges, 
Dtary, Hak Soc ii ccoxiv ] 

1673 — “The first New Moon in October is 
the Banyan’s Dually.” — Fryer, 110 

1690 — their Grand Festival Season, 
called the Dually Time ” — Oozngton, 401 
1820 -—“The Dewalee, DeepauUee, or 
Time of Lights, takes place 20 days after 
the Dussera, and lasts three days ; during 
winch there is feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks ” — T Coats, in Tr JM Soc Bo , 
11 211 . 

1843 — “Nov 5 The Dlwaii, hapj^ning 
to fall on this day, the whole nver was bright 
with lamps . Ever and anon some votary 
would offer up his prayers to lakshmi the 
Fortuna, and launch a tiny raft hearing a 
cluster of lamps into the water, — ^then watch 
it with fixed and anxious gaze If it floats 
on till the far distance hides it, thnce happy 
he . but if, caught in some wild eddy of 
the stream, it disappears at once, so will 
the bark of his fortunes be engulphed m 
the whirlpool of adversity ” — Dry XtcCuves 
Jrom Young Egypt, 84. 

1883 — “The Div9Ii is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares At the 

approach of night small earthen lipnps, fed 
with oil, are prepared by milhons, and placed 
quite close t^emer, so as to mark out every 
hne of manfflon, palace, temple, mmare-^ 
and dome m breaks of fire ” — Moiwer 
Wtlltams, Bjelzgums Thought and Znfe m 
J7hd%a, 4^ 

DEWAUN, s The cbief meanings 
t>f this word m Anglo-Indian us^e are : 
(1) Under the Mahommedan Govern- 


ments which preceded us, “the head 
financial minister, whether of the state 
or a province . . . charged, in the latter, 
with the collection of the revenue, 
the remittance of it to the imperial 
treasury, and invested with extensive 
judicial powers in all civil and financial 
causes ” {Wilson) It was in this sense 
that the grant of the Dewauny (q v ) 
to the E I. Company m 1765 became 
the foundation of the British Empire in 
India (2) The prime minister of a 
native State (3) The chief native 
officer of certam Government establish- 
ments, such as the Mint ; or the native 
manager of a Zemindary (4) (In 
Bengal) a native servant m confidential 
charge of the dealings of a house of 
business with natives, or of the affairs 
of a large domestic establishment. 
These meanings are perhaps all re- 
ducible to one conception, of which 
‘ Steward ’ would he an apprcmriate ex- 
pression. But the word has had many 
other ramifications of meaning, and 
has travelled far 

The Arabian dlwdn is, according to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (though some hold it for pure 
Arabic), and is m original meaning 
nearly eqiiivalent to Persian daftar 
(see DITFTEB), e. a collection of written 
leaves or sheets (formmg a book for 
registration) ; hence ‘ a register of 
accounts ’ ; a ‘ register of soldiers or 
pensioners ’ ; a ' register of the rights 
or dues of the State, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances and 
the administration’ ; also any book, 
and especially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet It was also 
applied to signify ‘an account’; then 
a ‘writer of accounts’; a ‘pl^e of 
such writers of accounts’ ; also a 
‘council, court, or tribunal’, and in 
the present day, a ‘long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of 
room, with cushions, raised or on tlie 
floor ’ , or * two or more of such s^its.’ 
Thus far (in this paragraph) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Biladtuff (c. 
860) relates as to the first introduction, 
of the dlwdn that, when ’Om^. Was 
discussing with the pec^Ie bo 

divide the enormous we^th derived 
from the conquests m his tame, Walid 
bin HishSm bin said to the 

caliph, ‘ I have been m Byria, and saw 
that its kings make a dlwto ; do thou 
the like ’ Bo accepted his 
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advice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tongue, and said to them . 
‘Write down the people according 
to their rank ’ (and corresponding 
pensions) * 

We must observe that in the Mahom- 
medan States of the Mediterranean the 
word dlwdn became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus passed 
into the Bomance languages as aauana^ 
dcmane^ dogana^ &c. Littr4 indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of douane^ &c. And Hyde (Note on 
Abr Peritsol, m Syntagma nissertL i 
101) derives dogana from docdn (i,e 
P, auhdn^ ‘ offie%7h0L^ a shop '). But such 
passages as that below from Ibn J ubair, 
and the fact that, m the medieval 
!^orentine treaties with the Mahom- 
medan powers of Barbary and Egypt, 
the word dlwdn m the Arabic texts 
constantly represents the dogana of the 
Italian, seem suffteient to settle the 
^estion (see Amam^ D%jplQ7m Arah% del 
Beal Arch%m 0 f &c, i eg p 104, and 
(Latin) p 305, and in many other 
places) t The Spamsh Diet, of Cobar- 
ruvias (1611) quotes Urrea as saying 
thatj^from the Arabic noun Diiianuni, 
which sigmfies the house where the 
duties are collected, we form d^uana, 
and thence adtua/nay and lastly aduana ” 
At a later date the word was re- 
imported into Europe in the sense of 
a hall furnished with Turkish couches 
and cushions, as well as of a couch of 
this kind Hence we get cigror-divans, 
et hoc gmus omne The application to 
certain collections of poems is noticed 
above. It seems to be especially apphed 
to assemblages of short poems of homo- 

S neons character. Thus the Odes of 
orace, the Sonnets of Petrarch, the 
In Memyinam of Tennyson, answer to 
the character of Diwan so used 
Hence also €k)ethe took the title of his 
West-Ostlicke Dvmom. 

c A. D 636 — . in. the Caliphate of 
Omar the spoil of Syria and Persia began in 


* We owe this quotation, as well as that helow 
from Ibn Jubair, to the hmdness of Pro£ Bobext- 
son Smith On the proceedings of "Otoar see also 
Sir Wm. H'uir*s Annals of the MaHy Caliphate in 
the chapter quoted below 

t At p 6 there is an Arabic letter, dated a n 
1200, from AbdurrahmSn ibn *Ali TShir, * al~naair 
hordlwan IfrtJeiya/ inspector of the dogana of 
Afinca But in the Batin version this appeaj^ as 
JReetor cm/nxurn 0hriat%a7uyrmn, gtii venvunt vn, tolam 
proviTicutm de Afnca (p 276). In another letter, 
without date, from Yusuf ibn Mahommed Sdhih 
divjdn wal-Mdhdia, Amarz renders ‘ preposto 
^eUa dogana di Tunis,* &c. (p 311) 


ever-increasing volume to pour into the* 
treasury of Medina, where it was distributed, 
almost as soon as received What was easy 
in small beginnings by equal sharing or* 
discretionary preference, became now a 
heavy task . At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his Caliphate, Omar determined 
that the distribution should be regulated on. 
a fixed and sy^stematic scale . . To carry 
out this vast design, a Register had to be* 
drawn and kept up of every man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from the 
State The Register itself, as well as 

the office for its maintenance and for 
pensionary account, was called the Dewfiar 
or Department of the Exchequer ’* — Muvi*s 
Annals^ &c , pp 225-9 

As Minister, 

[1610 — ‘*We propose to send you the 
copy hereof by the old scrivano of the 
I Aduano ** — I>a7ivers, i 51 

[1616 — “Sheak Isuph Dyvon of Ama- 
davaz ,” — Foster , Letters^ iv 311 ] 

1690 — “Fearing miscarriage of y® Onginall 
ffarcuttee [famgh-khaftl, Ar * a deed of 
release,* variously corrupted in Indian techni- 
cal use] we have herewi^i^ Sent you a Coppy 
Attested by Hugly Cazee, hoping y® Duan. 
may be Sattisfied therewi^ii ** — MS Letter 
in India Office, from Joh Oliamoek and others 
at Chuttanutte to Mr Oh Eyre at Ballasore. 

o 1718 — “Even the Divan of the 
Qhahssah Office, who is, properly speaking, 
the Minister of the finances, or at least the 
aceomptant general, was become a mere 
C 3 n[>her, or a body without a soul *’ — Snr 
Mutaqheiirvifi, i 110 

1762 — ** A letter from Dacca states that 
the Hon’ble Company*s Dewan (Manikchand) 
died on the morning of this letter . As 
they apprehend he has died worth a large 
sum of money which the Q-overnment*s 
people (^ e of the Nawab) may be desirous 
to possess to the injury of his lawful heirs, 
they request the protection of the flag . 
to the family of a man who has served the 
Company for upwards of 30 years with care 
and fidelity.**— Wm, Cons , Nov 29. In 
Long^ 288 

1766 — “There then resided at his Court 
a Gentoo named AUum ChAmd^ who had been 
many years Dewan to Soujah Khan, by 
whom he was much revered for his great 
age, wisdom, and faithful setYicea.** — Bol- 
welly JS%st JSvenU^ i. 74. 

1771 — “ By our general address you will 
be informed that we have to be dissatisfied 
with the administration of Mahomet Beza 
Cawn, and will perceive the expediency of 
our divesting him of the rank and influence 
he holds as Naib Duan of the Kw^dom of 
Bengal ** — Court qf Ihrectcrs to W, Masttng^y 
in Olengy i. 121, 

1783 — “ The Committee, with the best 
intentions, best abilities, and steadiest of 
application, must after all be a tool in the 
hands of their Diiazi .** — Teigwmmihy Mem* 
1- 74. 
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1834 — “ Hia (Kaja of Ulwar’s) De^n'UZijee, 
Balmochun, who chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood, with 6 Risalas of horse 
was furthe'r ordered to out and meet me ” 
— Idem of Qol J^ountazn^ 132 

[1861 — See quotation tinder AMEEN ] # 


In the following quotations the 
identity of dlwdn and douaiie or dogana 
IS shown more or less clearly 

A n 1178 — “The Moslem were ordered 
to disembark their goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their stock of pro- 
visions , and on the shore were officers who 
took them in charge, and earned all that 
was landed to the DIwSjl They were 
called forward one by one , the property 
of each was brought out, and the DiwSja 
was straitened with the crowd The search 
fell on every article, small or great , one 
thing got mixt up with another, and hands 
were thrust into the midst of the packages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them Then, after this, an oath was ad- 
mimstered to the owners that they had 
nothing more than had been found Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of the crow d many things went a 
missing At length the passengers were 
dismissed after a scene of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which we pray Grod to 
grant an ample recompense But this, past 
doubt, IS one of the things kept hidden from 
the great Sultan Salah-ud-din, whose well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if he knew it, he w ould certainly abohsh the 
practice * \viz as regards Mecca pilgrims] * 
— Ibn Juhaii, orig in Wright ed , p 36 

c 1340 — “Boana in all the of the 

Saracens, in Sicily, in Naples, and through- 
out the Kingdom of Apulia Dazio at 

Vemce , Ga&Ua throughout Tuscany , 
Gostuma throughout the Island of Eng- 
land All these names mean ditt%es 

which have to he paid for goods and wares 
and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or passed through the countries and 
places deteiled ” — Francesco BaZduccz Pego- 
%>Ui, see CcUhay, &c , n 285-6 

c 1348 — “ TTiey then order the skipper to 
state in detail all the goods that the vessel 
contains Then everybody lands, and 

the keepers of the custom-house {al di'W'Sji) 
sit and pass in review whatever one has — 
Ibn Batuuta, iv 265 


The following medieval passage m 
one of our notebooks remains a frag- 
ment without date or source 


* The present generation in England, can have 
no conception how closely this description applies 
to what took place at many an English port before 
Sir Robert Peel s great changes in the impart tariff 
The present writer, in landing from a P & O 
steamer at Portsmouth in 1843, after four or five 
days quarantine in the Solent, had to go through 
fve to sta; hovA-s of snch treatment as Ibn Jubair 
describes, and his feehn^ were very mudh the 
^sajiie as the Moor s. — [H xj 


{^) — “ Multi quoque Saracenorum, qui vel 
in apothecis suis mercibus vendendis prae- 
erunt, vel in Biiams fiscales . ” 

1440 — The Handbook of Giovanni da 
Uzzano, published along with Pegolotti by 
Pagmni (1765-66) has for custom-house 
Bovana, which corroborates the identity of 
Bogaiia with Dlwdn 

A Council Hall 

1367 — “ Hussy n, fearing for his life, came 
down and hid himself under the tow er, but 
his enemies surrounded the mosque, 

and having found him, brought him to the 
(Difvan-Aft^twe) Council Chamber ” — Mem 
of Timdr, tr by Stewart, p 130 

1554 — “ Utcunque sit, cum mane in 
Bivanttm (is concihi vt alias dixi locus est) 
impradens ommum venisset — Bushe~ 

ginh ii p 138 

A place, fitted with mattresses, &c , 
to sit m 

1676 — “ On the side that looks towards 
the River, there is a Bivan, or a kind of 
out-jutting Balconj , where the Eling sits ’ — 
Tavermer, E T ii 49 , [ed Ball, i 108] 

[1785 — “It seems to have been intended 
for a Brian Konna, or eating room ” — Forbes, 
Oi Mem 2nd ed u 393 ] 

A Collection of Poems 

1783 — “ One (writer) died a few years 
ago at Benares, of the name of Souda, who 
composed a Dewanxn Moors* ’ — Teigninoitth, 
Mem 1 105 


DEWAUHY, DEWAHNY, &c, s 

Properly, diwdnz , popularly, dewdnl 
The office of dlwdn (Dewaim) , and 
especially the right of receiving as dlwdn 
the revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
conferred upon the E I^Oompany by 
the Great Mogul Shah ’Alam in 1765 
Also used sometimes for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant 

1765 —(Lord ciive) “visited the Vear, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tuous entertainments and curious and mag- 
mficent presents, he explained the project 
he had m his mind, and asked that tfie 
CJompany should be inves ted with the 
DviansJ^p (no doubt m on^ IKrwSm) 
three provmces — Setn 'n- 

384 

1783 — (The opium monopoly) la^atated 
to have b^un at Patna so eai^ as ife year 
1761, but it received no conabderai^e degree 
of strength Tintrl Hie year 1765 7 vffien tfee 
acquisition of the openied a wide 

field for aU projects of thaa — Report 

of a cfl’ndnd, rn 
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DBWATJNY, DEWAlOrST, adj 

Civil, as distinguislied from Criminal , 
e.g Dlwdnl ^Addlat as opposite to 
Faujdarb Addlat (See ADAWIiUT). 
The use of Ihwdm for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is probably modem 
and Indian Tor itaempfer in bis 
account of the Persian administration 
at the end of the 17th century, has 
“ Diwaen legl, id est, Supremus crimin- 
alis J udtd^ JDonmnus , de latrocinns 

et homicidus non modo in h^c 
Regi^ metropoli, verhm etiam in toto 
Regno disponendi facultatem habet.” — 
Amoemt Exot 80 . 

DHALL, DOLIi, s. Hind dal, a 
kind of pulse much used in India, 
both by natives as a kind of porridge, 
and by Europeans as an ingredient m 
kedgeree (q v ), or to mix with rice as a 
breakfast dish. It is best represented 
in England by what are called ‘ split 
pease ^ The proper dal, which Wilson 
derives from the Skt root dal, ‘to 
divide ’ (and which thus corresponds in 
meaning also to ‘split pease'), is, accord- 
ing to the same authority, Phaseolus 
aureus . but, be that as it may, the dah 
most commonly in use are vaiieties of 
the shrubby plant Cmcmus lnd%cus, 
Spreim, called in Hind arha/r, rahar, 
&c. It is not known where this is 
indigenous ; [De Candolle thinks it 
probably a native of tropical Africa, 
mtroduced perhaps 3,000 years ago 
into India ,J it is cultivated through- 
out India. The term is also apphed 
occasionally to other pulses, such as 
milTig, urd, &c. (See MOONa, OOBD ) 
It should also be noted that in its 
original sense dal is not the name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pulses prepared for use by being 
broken in a hand-mill; though the 
peas named are those commonly used 
in Upper India in this way. 

1673 — “At their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Eice or 
Roll {an Indian Bean).” — Fryer, 101. 

^ 1690 — ^^Ejitcheree . . , made of Rol, that 
IS, a small round Pea, and Rioe boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho* not 
very savoury Owtytow, 310 

1727.-;— “They have several species of Le- 
gumen, but those of Doll are most in use, for 
some Doll and Eiee being mingled together 
F'ttcheree Mamtlton, 

1 . 162 , [ed. 1744] 

1776. — “If a person hath bought the seeds 
of , . . doll ... or such kinds of Grain, I 


without Inspection, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, he may 
return such Grain ” — Halh&i, Code, 178. 

1778 — “ . . the essential articles of a 
Sepoy's diet, nee, doll (a species of pea), 
ffhee (an indifferent kind of butter), &c , 
were not to be purchased ” — Acc» of the 
Gallant D^ertce made at Mangalore, 

1809 — . . dol, split country peas.” — 
Mama GhraJiam, 25 

[1813 — “ Tuar cajan, Lin ) , is 

called Dohll. . — Forhes, Or M&m, 2nd 
ed 11 35 ] 

DHAWK, s Hind dlidky also 
called palds A small bushy tree, B iitea 
frondosa (N* O Legumznosae), which 
forms large tracts of jungle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry parts of 
India Its deep orange flowers give 
a brilliant aspect to the jungle in the 
early part of the hot weather, and 
have suggested the occasional name of 
‘ Flame of the Forest ’ They are used 
for dyeing hasanto, hasanti, a fleeting 
yellow , and in preparing Moll (see 
HOOLY) powder The second of the 
two Hindi words for this tree gave a 
name to the famous village of Plassy 
{Paldsl), and also to ancient Magadha 
or Behar as Paldia or Pardsa, whence 
Pwrdhya, a man of that region, which, 
if Gen Cunningham's suggestion be 
accepted, was the name represented by 
the Pras^^ of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, 
and the Pha/rrasw of Curtins (Anc Geog 
of Indka, p. 454) [The derivation of 
the word from Skt Prdchyds ‘ Inhabi- 
tants of the east country,' is supported 
by McOrmdle, Anaient Ind%a, 365 seg 
So the dlrhdk tree possibly gave its name 
to Dacca] 

1761 — “ The pioneers, agreeably to orders, 
dug a ditch according to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abattis of ^ak trees, 
or -v^atever else they could ^nd,^*-—Sa^y^d 
QhvXdm, Alz, in Elliot, viu 400, 


DHOBY, DOBIE, s A washer- 
man, H. dhohl, ffrom dhond, Skt. 
dhav, ‘to wash '] In colloquial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India A common 
H. proverb runs . Dhohl M hutta hd sd, 
na ghar ltd na ghat led, %e “Like a 
Dhoby’s dog belonging neither to the 
house nor to the river side ” [Dhoby's 
itch IS a troublesome cutaneous disease 

a osed to be communicated by 
les from the wash, and Dhoby’s 
earth is a whitish-grey sandy efflor- 
escence, found in many places, from 
which by boiling and the addition of 
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•<iuicklime an alkali of considerable 
strength is obtained. 

[c. 1804 — “ Dobes ” See under DIB- 
2EE] 

BHOOLY, DOOLIE, s A covered 
litter ; Hind. doU It consists of a cot 
or frame^ suspended bv the four corners 
from a bamboo pole, and is carried by- 
two or four men (see figure in Rerhlots, 
Qanoo7i-e-Islam^ pi vii. fig 4) Doh is 
from dolnd, ‘to swing’ The word is 
^Iso applied to the meat- (or milk-) 
safe, -which is usually slung to a tree, 
or to a hook in the verandah. As it is 
lighter and cheaper than a palankin 
it costs less both to buy or hire and to 
carry, and is used by the poorer classes 
It also forms the usual ambulance of 
4ihe Indian army. Hence the familiar 
story of the orator in Parliament who, 
in celebrating a battle in India, spoke 
of the “ ferocious Doolies rushing down 
from the mountain and carrying off 
the wounded ” ; a story which, to our 
regret, we have not been able to verify 
JAccording to one account the words 
were used by Burke : “ After a 

sanguinary engagement, the said 
Warren Hastings had actually ordered 
ferocious Doolys to seize upon the 
wounded ” (2nd ser Notes <L Queries^ iv 
367). 

[But Burke knew too much of India 
to make this mistake In the GalciiUa 
Remew (Dec 1846, p 286, fdotnote) 
Herbert Edwardes, writmg on the first 
Sikh War, says “ It is not long since 
^ member of the British LegiSature, 
recounting the incidents of one of our 
Indian fights, informed his country- 
men that ‘the ferocious DulV rushed 
from the hills and carried off the 
-wounded soldiers”] Dula occurs in 
Dm Batuta^ but the translators render 
and do not notice the word. 

c 1343 — “The principal vehicle of the 
people (of Malabar) is a dtUa, earned on the 
shoiuders of slaves and hired men Those 
who do not nde in a duia, whoever they 
may be, go on foot ” — Ihn Batuta^ iv 73. 

c. 1590. — “Xb® Kdkdrs or PdlkMearers 
They form a class of foot servants peculiar 
to India With their . . ana dfilis, 

they walk so evenly that the man inside 
is not mconvemenced by any jolting ” — A%7h^ 
i. 254 , [and see the account of the svRi&san^ 
ibid ii 122] 

1609 — “He turned Moore^ and bereaved 
Ills elder Brother of this holde by this 
stratageme He invited him and his women 
to a Banket, which his Brother requiting 


with like inmtation of him and his, in steed 
of women he sends choice Souldiers well 
appointed, and close coiiered, two and two 
in a Dowle ” — Sairlina, in Purcluxs, i 435. 

1662 — “ The Il4jah and the Phifkans travel 
in singh^Esans, and chiefs and nch people in 
dfilis, made in a most ridiculous way.” — 
M%r Jumldh's Invasioiv of Asayn^ tr by 
BlochimnTif in J. Soc Ben , itli , pt. I, 80 

1702 — “ . . un DouH, c"est une voiture 
moms honorable que le palanquin ” — Letlres 
Edtf xi 143 

c 1760 — “ Doolies are much of the same 
material as the andolas [see ANDOB] , but 
made of the meanest materials ” — Grose. 
1 155 

c 1768. — “. . leaving all his wounded 
... on the field of battle, telling them to 
be of good cheer, for that he would send 
Doolies for them from Astara . ” — H qf 
Hxjdwr JSfa%k^ 226 

1774. — “If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other contrivance they can be secured from 
the fatigues and hazards of the way, the ex- 
pense IS to be no objection.” — Letter of W. 
Mixstings^ in Markham^s Tibet, 18. 

1785. — “You must despatch Doolies to 
DhArw&r to bring back the wounded men.” 
— Letters of T%jp>;poo, 133. 

1789. — “ . . doolies, or sick beds, which 
are a mean representation of a palanquin- 
the number att^hed to a corps is in the pro- 
portion of one to every ten men, with four 
bearers to each.” — Munro, Narratvee, 184. 

1845 — “ Head Qrs , Kurrachee, 27 Deer., 
1845- 

“The Governor desires that it may be 
made known to the Doolee-imf^o^ and 
Camel-men, that no increase of wages shall 
be ^ven to them They are very highly 
paid- If any man deserts, the jGovemor 
will have him pursued by the police, and if 
caught he shall be hanged ” — G O by JSir 
Charles Napier, 113. 

1872 — “At last . . a woman arrived 
from Darg4nagar with a ddli and two 
bearers, for carrying M414ti ” — Govmda 
Samanjta, li. 7- 

1880 — “The consequence of holding that 
this would be a Trust enforceable in a Court 
of liaw would be so monstrous that persons 
would be probably startled , - if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
England or in India — ^from persons of the 
highest rank down to the lowest ^ooBe- 
bearer, might file a bill for the administration 
of the Trust ” — Ld Justzee James, 
ment on the Kirwee and Banda Prize Ap- 
peal, 13th April 

1883 — “ I have great pleasure hem in 
bearing my testimony to the courage 
devotion of the Indian dboal^-beas^ei^s^ 1 
. . . never knew them shrink from the 
dangers of the battle-field, or negMst or 
forsake a wounded Barc^yeam I have several 
times seen one oi ihese headers killed and 
many of them efisabied wtiib ' carrying a 
wmmded sok^^ out ^ ai^ion/’ — Burgerntr^ 
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Qmer^l Mun-k o, Q JB., Remvmsc&njces of Mxl. 
Service wilk 9Srd Sui/ier/and HwhlaTiders, 
p, 193 

BHOON, s. Hmd diin A word 
in N India specially applied to the 
fliat valleys, parallel to the base of the 
Himalaya, and lying between the rise 
of that moxfntain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the snb- 
Himalayan or Siwalik Hills (q.v ), or 
rather between the interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges The best 
known of these valleys is the Diin of 
Dehra, below Miissooree, often known 
as “ the Dlioon ” ; a form of expres- 
sion which w’e see by the second 
quotation to be old 

1526 — “In the language of Hindustan 
they call a J dlga (or dale) Dtin. The finest 
running water in Hindustan is that m this 
Dfin ^’-’Saber, 299 

1654-55 — “Khalilu-lla Khan • . having 
reached the DtixL, "which is a strip of country 
Mng outside of Srinagar, 20 iros long and 
6 broad, one extremity of its length being 
bounded by the nver J umna, and the other 
by the Ganges ” — SkdhrJakdn-NG/iiui^ in 
Elliot, vii 106. 

1814 — Me mic% in the far-famed Dhoon, 
the Tempe of Asia The fort stands on 

the summit of an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain . it will be a tough job to take it , 
but by the 1st proximo I think I shall have 
it, au»^ce Deo ” — In Asiatic Journal, ii 
161 , ext of letter from Sir Hollo Gillespie 
before Kalanga, dated 29th Oct He feB 
next day 

1879 — The Sub-Himalayan Hills 
as a general rule , consist of two ranges, 
separated by a broad flat valley, for which 
the name *d\in* (Doon) has been adopted. 

. . When the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the case below Naini Tal and 
Barjilmg, the whole geographical feature 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with the spurs of the moun- 
tains .*^ — MaaiiaZ of the Geology of India, 


DHOTY, s Hind dhoU The 
loin-cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu castes of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked m 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee [It is 
mentioned, not by name, by Arrian 
(Ind%ka, 16) as “an under garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee, 
half way to the ankle”; and the 
Orissa dhoti of 12(X) years ago, as 
shown on the monuments, does not 
differ from the mode of the present 


time, ^ve that men of rank wore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front* 
{Baj&ndralala M%tra, Indo-Aryans, i 
187)] The word duttee m oid trade 
lists of cotton goods is possibly the 
same , [but at the present time a 
coarse cotton cloth woven by Dliers in 
Surat is known as DoU ] 

[1609 — “Here is also a strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootie *’ — Danvers, Letters, u 
29. 

[1614 — “20 corge of strong Butties, such 
as may be fit for making and mending 
sails ” — Eorster, Letters, ii 219 

[1616 — “ 200 peeces Butts ’* — Oocks*sr 
Dianf, 1 83 ] 

1622 — “Price of calicoes, duttees fixed 
***** 

“List of goods sold, including diamonds,, 
pepper, bastas, (read haftas), duttees, and 
silks from Persia ** — Court Minutes, &c , in 
Sainshury, in. 24. 

1810 — “ . a dotee or waist-cloth ” — 
Williamson, V M, i 247. 

1872 — “The human figure which was: 
moving with rapid strides had no other- 
clothing than a dhuti wrapped round the: 
waist, and descending to the knee-joints,’* — 
Goifinda Sanianta, i o 

DHOW, DOW, s. The last seems, 
the more correct, though not perhaps, 
the more common The term is common 
in Western India, and on various, 
shores of the Arabian sea, and is used 
on the E African, coast for craft in 
general (see Burton, in JUGS xxix. 
239) , bxrt in the mouths of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it is. 
applied specially to the old-fashioned 
vessel of Arab build, with a long grab* 
stem, i e rising at a long slope from 
the water, and about as long as the keel^ 
usually with one mast and lateen-ng 
There are the lines of a dow, and a 
technical description, by Mr Edie, in 
J R As Soc , vol 1 p 11. The slaving 
dow is described and illustrated in Oapt* 
Colomb’s SloA36‘Catching vn the Indian 
Ocean, see 41so Capt. W F Owen’s 
Narrative (1833), p. 385, [i. 384 secy]. 
Most people suppose the word to oe 
Arabic, and it is in (Johnson’s) Eichard- 
son (ddo) as an Arabic word But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic* 
Can it possibly have been taken from 
I Pers aoA?, ‘ running ’ ? [The N.E.D^ 
remarks that if Tava (in Ath Nihitvn, 
below) be the same, it would tend to- 
localise the word at Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf.] Capt Burton identifies 
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it 'With the word zaha applied in 
the Eoteiro of Yasco’s Voyage (p 37) 
to a native vessel at Momhasa But 
zabra or zavra was apparently a Basque 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (see 
s V Bluteavb, and the D%cc de la Lvngua 
Cast el, vol vi 1739) Ddo or Ddva is 
indeed in Moleswoith’s Mahr Dtct as 
a v ord in that language, but this ^ves 
no assurance of origin Anglo-Indians 
on the est coast usually employ dhoio 
tind huggalow iiiterchangeablv The 
word IS used on Lake V Nyanza 

c 1470 — “I shipped mj horses in a Tava, 
and sailed across the Indian Sea in ten days 
to Moshkat ” — At?i NiLttvn, p 8, in India m 
JCVth Cent 

,, “So I imbarked in a tava, and 
'=settled to pay for my passage to Hormuz 
two pieces of gold — Ibid 30 

1785 — “A Dow, the property of Rutn Jee 
and Jeewun Doss, merchants of Muscat, 
having in these days been dismasted in a 
storm, came into Byte Koal (see BATCXTL), 
a seaport belonging to the Sircar *’ — 
Tippoo^s Letters, 181 

1786 — “We want 10 shipwrights ac- 
quainted with the construction of Dows 
Get them together and despatch them 
hither — Tippoo to his Agent at Muskat, 
%hid 234 

1810 — “ Close to Calcutta, it is the busiest 
scene we can imagine , crowded with ships 
and boats of every form, — here a fine English 
East Indiaman, there a grab or a dow from 
Arabia — Maria Graham, 142 

1814 — “The different names given to 
these ships (at Jedda), as Say, Sen me, Mer- 
Lel), Samhoiih [see SAMBOOK], Dow, denote 
their size , the latter only, being the largest, 
perform the voyage to India ’ — BurcJckaidt, 
Tr in Arabia, 1829, 4to, p 22 

1837 — “ Two young princes nephews 
of the King of Hinzuan or Joanna 
came in their own dhow on a visit to the 
Government — Smith, LiJ-e of Dr J Wilson, 
253 

1844 — “I left the hospitable village of 
Takaungu in a small boat, called a ‘Daw* 
by the Suahihs the smallest sea-going 

vessel ” — Krajpf, p 117 

1865 — “The goods from Zanzibar (to the 
Seychelles) were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran acioss in the month of May , and this 
was, I believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made the passage * — Eelhj, va.JR G S 
XXXV 234 

1873 — “If a pear be sharpened at the 
thin end, and then cut in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all essential respects the ordinary slave 
dhow ” — Colomb, 35 

, , “ Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters 

and on the Eastern Coast of Africa , by 
Capt G- L Sulivan, R N 1873 


1880 — “ The third division are the Mozam- 
biques or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial by the Arab slave-trading dhows * 
— Sibreds Great African Island, 182 

1883 — “Dhau is a large vessel which is 
falling into disuse Their origin is in 

the Bed Sea The word is used vaguelj, and 
IS apphed to baghlas (see BUGCrALOW) ’ 
Bombay Gazetteer, xiii 717 seq 

DHITEMSALIiA, s H and Main . 
dlmim-sald, ‘pious edifice % a rest- 
house for ^^ayfare^s, corresponding to 
the S Indian " Choultry or Chuttrum 
(qv) 

1826 — “We alighted at a durhmsallah 
where several homemen were assembled — 
Pandurang Han, 254 , [ed 1873, ii 66] 

DHUBNA, TO SIT, v In H 

dhama dend, or hazthiid, Skt dTir%, ‘ to 
hold ’ A mode of extorting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and theie remain- 
ing without tasting food till his de- 
mand shall be complied with, or (some- 
times) by threatening to do himself 
some mortal \uolenc.e if it he not com- 
plied 'With Traces of this custom m 
some form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir H Maine (see 
below) has quoted a remarkable ex- 
ample fiom the Irish Brehon Laws. 
There was a curious 'variety of the 
practice, in arrest for delit, current in 
S India, which is described by Marco 
Polo and manv later travellers (see 
M P, 2nd ed, n 327, 336, [and for 
N India, CrooJce, Pop Eel and Folklore, 
11 42, seq ]) The practice of dhamd 
is made an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code There is a systematic 
kind of dhamd practised by classes of 
beggars, eg in the Punjab by a class 
cafled Tasmlwdlds, or ‘strap-riggers,’ 
who twist a leather strap round the 
neck, and thiow thems^ves on the 
ground before a shop, until alms axe 
given , [Dorlwdlds, 'who threaten to 
hang themselves Dcmdzwdlds, who 
rattle sticks^ and stand cursing tall 
they get alms , Ur%7ndrs, who sunply 
stand before a shop all day, an<J Gmezr- 
mdrs and Ghharvmdrs, who cut 
selves 'With knives and ^iked ohafej 
(aeeind AnPtq i Qcmoori^ 

e-Islam, ed 1863^ p- 19^ seqA It ap- 
pears from ElplCT^g^^ ^below) that 
the custom the Ar, 
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Pers. name of takaza^ ‘dunmng’ or 
‘ importunity.’ 

e 1747 — While Nundi Raj, the Dulwai 
(see BjAJLd&.W'AT), was encamped at Sntti 
Mangul, his troops, for want of pay, placed 
him in Dhtima . - Hnrree Singh, forget- 

ting the ties of salt or gratitude to his 
master, in order to obtain his arrears of 
pay, forbade the sleeping and eating of the 
Didwai, by placing him in Dhiima and 
that in so great a degree as even to stop 
the water used in his kitchen The Dulwai, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and the vessels of silver and gold 
used in travelhng, and a small sum of 
money, paid him off and discharged him ” 
— B of Hydur Nwih^ 41 s&i 

c 1794 — “The practice called dhama, 
which may be translated caption, or arrest 
— S%r X tShore^ m As Res iv 144. 

1808 — “A remarkable circumstance took 
place yesterday Som8 Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhiima He was 
angry, and threatened to put them to death 
Bhugwunt Has Byse, their head, said, ‘Sit 
still , put us to death ’ Sindia was enraged, 
and ordered him to be paid and driven from 
camp He refused to go . The bazaars 
were shut the whole day , troops were posted 
to guard them and defend the tents . 

At last the mutineers marched off, and all 
was settled ” — BIphz7i8tone*s in LnfOy 

1 179 seq 

1809- — “Seendhiya {t « Sindia), who has 
been lately plagued by repeated D’hiimas, 
seems now resolved to partake also in the 
active part of the amusement he had 
permitted this same Patunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow 60,000 rupees 
from the Khasgee, or private treasury 
The time elapsed without the agreement 
having been fulfilled , and Seendhiya im- 
mediately dispatched the treasurer to sit 
B*himia on his behalf at Patunkur's tents ” 
— Broughton^ Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 
169 seq , [ed, 1892, 127] 

[1812 — Moner {Joii't ney tki ough Persia, 32) 
describes similar proceedings by a Dervish 
at Bushire.] 

1819 — “It is this 'sfrhioh is called tiikaza* 
by the Mahrattas If a man have de- 

mand from (2 upon) his inferior or equal, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even com- 
pels him to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were a 
superior, the creditor had first recourse to 
supplications and appeals to the honour 
and sense of shame of the other party , he 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him , he 
would even sit down and fast before the 
debtor's door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also , or he would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
‘upon the person by whom he was injured ” 
— JSljphiiistone, in Life, n 87 

* At tahasd, duiming or importunity 


1337 * — f-t yTiioever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any person to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to 
do . - by inducing . that person to 
believe that he . will become . by 
some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if he does not do the 
thing . shall be pnmshed with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or 
with both 

Ilhist) atwn^ 

“(a) A sits dhxtma at Z 's door with the 
intention of causing it to be believed that by 
so sii^ng he renders Z an object of divine 
displeasure A has committed the offence 
defined in this section 

“(6) A threatens Z that unless Z per- 
forms a certain act A. will kill one of A 's 
own children, under such circumstances that 
the killing would be believed to render Z 
an object of the divine displeasure A has 
committed the offence described in this 
section ” — Indian Penal Code, 608, in Chap 
XXII , Criminal IntimidaMon, Ins^dt, and 
Annoyance 

1875 — “If you have a legal claim against 
a man of a certain rank and you are desirous 
of compelhng him to discharge it, the Sen- 
chus Her tells you ‘ to fast upon him ’ . . 
The institution is unquestionably identical 
with one widely diffused throughout the 
East, which is called by the Hindoos ‘sit- 
ting dhama ' It consists in sitting at 
the debtor’s door and starving yourself till 
he pays From the English point of view 
the practice has always been considered 
barbarous and immoral, and the Indian 
Penal Code expressly forbids it It suggests, 
however, the question — what would follow 
xf the debtor simply allowed the creditor to 
starve * Undoubtedly the Hindoo supposes 
that some supernatural penalty would follow , 
indeed, he generally gives definiteness to it 
by retaining a Brahmin to starve himself 
vicariously, and no Hindoo doubts what 
would come of causing a Brahmin’s death ” 
— Mame, IL^t of Banly Institutions, 40 
See also 297-304 

1886 — “ One of the most cunous prac- 
tices in India is that still followed in the 
native states by a Brahman creditor to 
compel payment of his debt, and called in 
Hindi dhamd, and in Sanskrit ddmrxta, 
‘customary proceeding,’ or Prdyo^ve^na, 

‘ sitting down to die by hunger ^ This pro- 
cedure has long since been identified with 
the practice of ‘fasting upon’ Uroscud for) 
a debtor to God or man, which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon laws In a MS in the Bod- 

leian . . . there is a Middle-Irish legend 
which tells how St Patrick ‘fasted upon’ 
Lioegaire, the unbelieving over - king of 
Ireland Xioegaire’s pious queen declares 

* This is the date of the Penal Code, as originally 
submitted to Lord Auckland, by T B Macaulay 
and his colleagues , and in that original form this 
passage is found as § 28 S, and in chap xv, of 
Offences relMxng to Bdfgion omd Oaste* 
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that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
IS fasting. Her son Enna seeks for food 
‘ It IS not fitting for thee,' says his mother, 
‘to eat food while Patrick is fasting upon 
you ’ It would seem from this story 

that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a J^ot itort, the debtor himself, 
had to fast so long as the creditor fasted.” — 
Letter from, Mr Wliitley StoLes^ in Academy^ 
Sept 12th 

A striking story is told in Forbes’s 
RdB Mala (ii. 393 seq.j [ed 1878, 
p 657]) of a fartlier proceeding follow- 
ing upon an unsuccessful dlLam^, put 
in practice by a company of Cliarans, 
or bards, in Katbiawar, to enforce 
payment of a debt by a cbief of Jaila 
to one of tbeir number. After fasting 
tliree days m vain, they proceeded from 
iiTTa.r y)[, ap to the further rite of traga 
(q V.) Some hacked their own arms ; 
others decapitated three old women of 
their party, and hung their heads up as 
a garland at the gate. Certain of the 
women cut ojff their own breasts. The 
bards also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and took 
two young girls and dashed their 
brains out against the town-gate. 
Finally the Oharan creditor soaked 
his quilted clothes in oil, and set fixe 
to himself As he burned to death he 
cried out, ‘ I am now dying, but I will 
become a headless ghost {Kavis) in the 
Palace, and will take the chief’s life, 
and cut off his posterity ’ ’ 

BlAMOiNTD HARBOXJR, n p. An 

anchorage in the Hoogly below Calcutta, 
30 m by road, and 41 by river It 
was the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiamen in the mercantile days of 
the E I Company In the oldest 
charts we find the ‘^Diamond Sand,” 
on the western side of what is now 
called Diamond Harbour, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683 — “We anchored this night on ye 
head of ye Diamond Sand. 

“ Jan, 26. This mormng early we weighed 
anchor but got no further than the 

Point of Kegana Island ” (see EIED&EKEE) 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak Soo i 64 (See also 
EOGUE'S RIVER ) 

DIDWAN, s P dldharty dldwan^ 
look-out,’ ‘watchman,’ ‘guard,’ 
‘ messenger ’ 

[1679 — See under AUHILDAR, TRIPLI- 
OANE 

[1680 — See under JUNCATVrRER. 


[1683-4. — “ . three yards of Ordinary 

Broadcloth and five Pagoaas to the Dithwan 
that brou^t the Phirmaund. — Prmgle^ 
Ihary of^ St Geo , Istser in 4 ] 

DIGaORT, DIGBi, DEGREE, s 

Anglo-Hindustani of law-court jargon 
for ‘ decree ’ 

[1866 — “ This IS grand, thought bold 
Bhuwanee Singh, diggree to lekin 

Toojpyea to morpdss bah, *He has got his 
decree, but I have the money ' ” — C7<wi- 
fessioTis of an Orderly, 138 ] 

DIKK, s Worry, trouble, bothera- 
tion ; what the Italians call seccatura 
This IS the Anglo-Indian use But 
the word is more properly adjective, 
Ar.-P -H . dzky dikhy ‘vexed, woined,’ and 
so d%hh ho7idy ‘to be worried.’ [The 
noun dfikk-dain^ ‘ worry,’ in vulgar usage, 
has become an adjective ] 

1873 — 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law. 

And Atkinson the Sage, 

And if his locks are white as snow, 

'Tis more from dikk’ than age * ” 

Wilfi'id Heeley, A Lay of Modern 
Darjeehng. 

[1889 — “Were the Company's pumps to 
be beaten by the vagaries of that dikhdari, 
Taraehundanuddee^” — jR. KxpUng, In Black 
and White, 52 ] 

DIETAPORE, n p A well-known 
cantonment on the right hank of the 
Ganges, being the station of the great 
city of Patna The name is properly 
Dandpiir Ives (1765) writes Dunapoor 
(p 167). The cantonment was estab- 
lished under the government of Warren 
Hastings about 1772, but we have 
failed to ascertain the exact date 
[Cruso, writing in 1785, speaks of the 
cantonments having cost the Company 
25 lakhs of rupees (Worhes, Or Mem, 
2nd ed u. 445) There were troops 
there m 1773 (Gletg, L%fe of Warren 
Hast%ngh, i. 297 J 

DIHAR, s This word is not now 
in any Indian nse But it is remark- 
able as a word introduced into Skt. at 
a comparatively early date. “The 
names of the Arabic pieces of money 
are aU taken from the coins of 
the Lower Roman Empire. 
the copper piece was called fah 
foll'is , the silver d^rhAmfsSKtt 
and the gold c^nar, from dmamus, 
which, though propmy a salver com, 
was used genwiiPy*, t# denc^ coins of 
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other metals, as the denaniis aens, and 
the denarztis auri, or aureiLs” (James 
Prinsejp, m Essays, &c , ed by Thomas, 
i. 19) But It was long before the rise 
of Islam that the knowledge and name 
of the denamrn as applied to a gold 
com had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on the east gate of the great tope 
at Sanchi is probably the oldest in- 
stance preserved, though the date of 
that IS a matter greatly disputed. But 
in the AmaraJcosha (c. A n 600) we 
have ‘dinare clia mshkah,^ %.e ‘a 
nishkah (or gold coin) is the same as 
dinara ’ And in the Kalpasutra of 
Bhadiabahu (of about the same age) 

36, we have ‘ dinara mdlaya,^ *a neck- 
lace of dinars/ mentioned (see Max 
MidUr below) The dinar in modern 
Persia is a very small imaginary com, 
of -which 10,000 make a tomaun (q v). 
In the Middle Ages we find Arabic 
-writers applying the term dlndr both 
to the staj^e gold com (corresponding 
to the gold inohr of more modern 
times) and to the staple silver com 
(corresponding to what has been called 
since the 16th century the rupee) 
[Also see Yule, Cathay, ii 439 seqq. See 
BEANEB] 

An (0 “The son of Amuka ha-nng 
made saln-fcation -fco the eternal gods and 
goddesses, has given a piece of ground 
purchased at the legal rate , also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand dinars 
as an act of grace and benevolence 
of the great emperor Chandragupta ” — In,- 
scT%pt'wn Oft Gateicay at Sanvchi {Pnns^*s 
Bmuys, i 246) 

AD (2) *‘Quelque temps apr^s, h Patali- 
putra, un autre homme devout aux Brah- 
manes renversa une statue de Bouddha aux 

J iedbs d*un mendiant, qui la mit en pieces 
le roi (A^oka) - fit proclamer cet ordre 
Celui qui m’apportera la t6te d*un mendiant 
brahmamque, recevra de moi un Blnfira ” 
— Tr of Dtvya avaddna, in Bumouf, Int d 
VBist du Bmddh%sme l7vd%m, p 422 

c 1333 — ''The lak is a sum of 100,000 
dinars (^ e of silver) , this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 dinars of gold, Indian money , 
and the Indian (gold) dinftr is -worth 2^ 
dinSars in money of the West {Maghrah) ” — 
Ilyn Bcduta, iii 106. 

1869 — “ Cosmas Indioopleustes remarked 
that the Roman denanus was received all 
over the world ; * and how the denarius 


^ * The passage referred to is probably that where 
Cosmas relates an adventure of his fnend Sopa- 
trus, a trader in Taprobane, or Ceylon, at the 
king’s court A Persian present brags of the 
power and wealth of his own monarch. S<^trus 
says nothing till the king calls on him for an 
answer He appeals to the king to compare the 
Roman gold denanus (called by Cosmas v6/ucrfM), 


came to mean in India a gold ornament we 
may learn from a passage in the 'Life of 
Mah^lvl^a ’ There it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinaxs, and Stevenson adds that the 
custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children especially, is 
still very common in India ” — 3fax Mailer, 
HtsU of SansLrzt Literature, 247 

DINOY, DmaHY, s Beng dinql; 
[B[, dviufi, dengl, another form of dongi, 
Skt drona, ‘ a trough A small boat 
or skiff , sometimes also ‘ a canoe,’ t e 
dug out of a single trunk This -word 
is not merely Anglo-Indian , it has 
become legitimately incorporated in 
the vocabu&,ry of the British navy, as 
the name of the smallest ship’s boat ^ 
n^n this sense, according to the NED, 

\ first in M^dsh^pman Easy (1836)]. 
D%nga occurs as the name of some 
kind of war-boat used by the Poi'tu- 
guese in the defence of Hugli in 1631 
(“ Sixty-four large dfngas ” , Elhot, 
•vii. 34) The word d^ngl is also used 
for vessels of size in the quotation 
fiom Tippoo Sir J Campbell, m the 
Bombay Gazetteer, says that dhangl is a 
large vessel belonging to the Mekran 
coast ; the word is said to mean ‘ a 
log ’ in BiluchT In Guzerat the 
larger vessel seems to be called danga, 
ana besides this there is dhangl, like 
a canoe, but hu^lt, not dug out 

[1610 — "1 have brought with me the 
pinnace and her ginge for better perform- 
ance ” — Danvers, Letters, i 61.] 

1705 — ' ' . . pour aller ^ terre on. est oblige 
de 86 ser-nr d’un petit Bateau dont les boras 
sont trfes hauts, qu'onappelle Buigues . , 

— Lutller, 39 

1786 — " Propose to the merchants of Mus- 
cat . to bring hither, on the Dinghies, 
such horses as they may have for sale , which, 
being sold to us, the owner can carry back 
the produce in nee — Letters of Tvppoo, 6. 

1810 — "On these larger pieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or dmgies 
Iwmson, V M, ii 69 

[1813 — "The Indian pomegranates . , , 
are by no means equal to those brought 


and the Persian silver drachma, both of which 
were at hand, and to judge for himself which sug- 
gested the greater monarch. ^^Now the nomvsma 
was a com of right good ring and fine ruddy gold, 
bright in metal and elegant in execution, for such 
coins are picked on purpose to take thither, whilst 
the Tniiharesvon (or drachma), to say it m one word, 
was of silvery and of course bore no oompanson 
with the gold com,” &c In another passage he 
says that elephants in Taprobane were sold at firom 
60 to 100 nomtsmato and mOre, which seems to im- 
ply that the gold dmmnA were actually current in 
Ceylon See the passages at length in (Mhay^ Ac, ^ 
pp. cboox-clxxx. 
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from Arabia by the Muscat dingeys ” — 
IForhes^ Or Mew. 2nd ed i 468 ] 

187S — I observed among a crowd of 
dinghies, one contained a number of native 
-commercial agents ” — JLife iiie 

1 18 

BIBZE£> s P H dai 7 and 

vulgarly darfi, [da?^, ‘a lent, seam 
A tailor 

[1623 — The street, which the} callTerzi 
Caravanserai, that is the Tayler’s Inn — 
r della Valle, Hak Soc i 95 ] 

c 1804 — In his place we took other ser- 
vants, Dirges and Dobes, and a ^ais for 
Mr Sherwood, who now got a pony — 
Mib Sheniood, Aiddbiog 283 

1810 —“The dirdjees, or taylors, m Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of respectable caste ’ — 
Mat la Graham, 30 

DISPATCHADORE, s This 
cuiious word was apparently a name 
given by the Portuguese to certain 
officials in Cochin-China We kno^v 
it only in the document quoted 

1696 — “ The 23 I was sent to the Under- 
Dispatchadore, who I found with my 
Scrutoie before him I having the Xey, he 
desired me to open it ’’ — JBowyear s Journal 
at Oockxih China, in Dabifinple, Oi Rejg i 
77 also “was made Vnaenr Cu^toniet or 
Despatchadore’* {ibid 81) , and again “The 
Chief Dispatchadore of the Strangers 
<84) 

DISSAVE, DISSAVA, &c , s 

Singh d^sdva (Skt desa, ‘a country,’ 
&c), ^Governor of a Province,’ under 
the Candyan Government JJzsave, as 
used by the English in the gen case, 
adopted from the native expression 
d%save mahatmya, ‘Lord of the Pro- 
vince ’ It IS now applied by the 
natives to the Collector or “ Govern- 
ment Agent ” (See DESSAYE.) 

1681 — “Next under the Adigaib are the 
Dissauva’s who are Govemours over^pro 
Vinces and coimties of the land ” — Knox, 
p 50 

1685 — “ un Dissava qtn est comme 
un General Chingulais, ou Gouverneur des 
armdes d*une province ” — Ribegro (Fr tr ), 
102 

1803 — “ the Dissauvas are 

governors of the corles or districts, and are 
besides the principal military commanders ” 
— PercwaCs Ceylon, 258 

1860 — “ the dissave of Oovah, who 
had been sent to tranquillize the disturbed 
districts, placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents ” (in 1817) — T&nmxwPs Ceylon, u 
91 


DITCH, DITCHER Disparaging 
sobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for the rationale of w hich 
fc.ee IVTAHRATTA DITCH 

DIU, n p A port at the south end 
of Peninsular Guzeiat The town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
flora Skt dmpa The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here by 
treaty with Bahadur Shah of Guzerat, 
111 1535 It w’'as once verv famous for 
the sieges which the Portuguese suc- 
cessfully withstood (1538 and 1545) 
against the successors of Bahadur Shah 
|Aee the account in L%nsc}ioten, Hak 
Soc 1 37 seg ] It still belongs 
to Portugal, but is in gieat decay 
[Trvemier (ed Ball, ii 35) dwells 
on the advantages of its position ] 

c 700 — Cfhinese annals of the T ang dyn- 
asty mention Tiyu as a port touched at by 
vessels bound for the Persian Gulf, about 
10 dajs before reaching the Indus See Be- 
qutgties, in Mem de I Acad Insc) ipt xxxii 
367 

1516 — “ there is a promontory, and 
joining close to it is a small island which 
contains a very laige and fine town, which 
the Malabars call &xixa and the Moors of 
the country call it Dm It has a 'very good 
harbour,” &c — Barbosa, 59 

1572 — 

“ Succeder-lhe-ha alli Castro, que o estan- 
darte 

Portuguez ter^ sempre levantado, 

Conforme successor ao succedido , 

Que hum ergue DiO, outro o defende er- 
guido ” Camdes, x 67 

By Burton 

* ^ Castro succeeds, who Lusias estandard 

shall bear for ever in the front to wave , 

Successor the Succeeded*s work who 
endeth , 

that buildeth Dm, this builded Dm de- 
fendeth ” 

1648 — “At the extremity of this King- 
dom, and on a projecting point towards the 
south lies the city Dm, where the Portu- 
guese have 3 strong castles , this cify is 
called by both Portuguese and Indians 
Dive (the last letter, e, being pronounueed 
somewhat softly), a name which, signifies 
‘ Island ^ ”— Van Twist, 13 

1727 — “ Dm IS the next Port it is 

one of the best bxult Cities, cmd best fiarK- 
fied by Nature and Art, that I ever in 
India, and its stately Bnildings of 
Stone and Marble, are snfiBleient Wi^neasses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opnlenoy , bat 
! at present not above one-fourth ‘crf the Ckty 
IS inhaluted.” — A. i* 137 ; fed 

[ 1744, i. 1^6}. 
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DIUL-SINB, up A name by which 
Sind IS often called in early European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, 
no doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from tlie Arab traders who had 
preceded them Dewal or Daibul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
Sind, mentioned by all the old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stood 
at or near the site of modern Karachi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
(d&D(Zlya\ probably a Buddhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed by the Mahommedans in 
711. The name of I?e^^/a^ong survived 
the city itself, and the specific addi- 
tion of Stnd or B%ndl bemg added, prob- 
ably to distmguish it from some other 
place of resembhng name, the name of 
Dewal Stnd or Bvi^M came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus 

e. 700 — The earliest mention of Dewal 
that we are aware of is in a notice of 
Chinese Voyages to the Persian Gulf under 
the T’ang dynasty (7th and 8th centuries) 
quoted by Deguignes. In this the ships, 
after leaving Txyxi (Diu) sailed 10 days 
further to another Tiyu near the great 
nver M%lan or Sinteu This was, no doubt, 
Bewal near the great Mihram or BviidhUi ^ e 
Indus — MSm, de JL^Acad des Insc xxxii. 367 

o 880 — There was at Bebal a lofty 
temple {hudd) surmounted by a long pole, 
and on the pole was fixed a red fiag, which 
when the breeze blew was unfurled over the 
city , Muhammad informed Hajj^J of 
what he had done, and sohcited advice 
One day a reply was received to this effect 
— ‘Fix the manjanlk call the manja- 
nlk-master, and teU him to aim at the fiag- 
staff of which you have given a description * 
So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was 
broken , at which the infidels were sore 
afflicted ” — Biladurif m Mlhot] i 120- 

c 900 — “From Nitrmasfr^ to Bebal is 8 
days* journey, and from Bebal to the junc- 
tion of the nver Mihr^n vath the sea, is 2 
grasangs ’* — Ibn Khordddbah, m JElhot, i 

976 — “The City of Bebal is to the west ! 
of the Mihr^n, towards the sea It is a 
large mart, and the port not only of this, 
but of the neighbounnff regions . . ” — 
KoLuhid^ in Mlh>o% i ^ 

c 1160 — “ The place is inhabited only be- 
cause it IS a station for the vessels of Bind 
and other countries ships laden with 
the productions of *XTm^n, and the vessels 
of China and India come to Bebal ** — 
Idrisi, in Kllwt, i p 77 

1228 — “ All that country down to the 
seashore was subdued Malik Sm^n-ud-dfn 
Habsh, chief of Bewal and Sind, came and 
did homage to the Sultan " — Tal)aJkcU-%- 
JVdsirif in Mlho% u, 326 


[1513 — “And thence we had sight of 
Biulcindy ** — Albug;uer^ 2 eej Cartas, p 239.] 

1516 — “Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
the coast goes to the South-east for 
172 leagues as far as Binlcmde, entering the 
Kingdom of TJLcinde, which is between 
Persia and India.’* — Baibosa, 49 
1553 — “From this Cape Jasque to the 
famous nver Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
space are these places Guadel, Oalara, Cala- 
mente, and Biul, the last situated on the 
most westerly mouth of the Indus ” — X>& 
Banos, Dec I liv ix cap i 

c 1564 — “If you guess that you may be 
drifting to Jaked . . . you must try to go 
to Karaushi, oi to enter Khur (the estuary 
of) Diiil Sind ” — The Mch%t, in J As, 3oc. 
Ben V 463 

,, “ He offered me the town of La- 

hon, z e Bmli Sind, but as I did not 
accept it I begged him for leave to depart 
— Sidz *Ah Kajpuddn, m Journ As, 1st Ser. 
tom ix 131 

[1567 — Couto says that the Italians who 
travelled overland before the Portuguese dis- 
covered the sea route ‘fouud on the other 
side on the west those people called Biulis, 
so called from their chief city named Biul, 
where they settled, and whence they passed 
to Cmde ’] 

1572 — 

“ Clha a terra de ITlcmde fertilissima 
E de Jaquet© a intima enseada ** 

Oam&es, x evi 

1614 — “At Biulsinde the Bxj^Uion in 
her former Voyage had deliuered Sir Robert 
Sherley the Persian Embassadour *' — Ca;pt. 
W P&yton, in Piirchas, i 630 
[1616 — “The nuer Indus doth not powre 
himself into the sea by the bay of Oainbaya, 
but far westward, at Sindu *’ — Szr T, MoSy 
Hak Soc 1 122] 

1638 — “ Les Perses ©t les Arabes donnent 
au Royaum© d© Bindo le nom de Biul.” — 
MandeMo, 114 

e 1650 — ^Biul IS marked m Blaeu’s great 
Atlas on the W of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus 

o 1666 — “ la ville la plus Meri- 

dional© est Biul On la nomm© encore- 
Biul-Smd, ©t autrefois on I’a appelie© Bobil 
II y a des Onentaux qui donnent le 
nom d© Biul au Pais de Sinde ” — Ths&enoi, 
V. 158 

1727 — “All that shore from Jasqms to 
Szndy, inhabited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of no Commerce with Strangers, tho** 
Guaddel and Biul, two Sea-por<^ did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trad©.'* — A. 
Bamzlton, i 115 , [ed. 1744] 

1753. — “Celui (1© bras du Sind) d© la 
droite, aprbs avoir passe h, Fairuz, distant 
ce Mansora de trois journees selon Ednsi, 
s© rend h I)eb^l ou Bivl, au quel nom on 
ajohte quelque fois celui de Smdi . . - 
La ville est situe© sur une langue de terr© 
en forme de peninsule, d’oh j© pens© oue 
liu vient son nom actuel de Biul ou JDwl, 
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form€ du mot Indien Biv, qm sig-mfie une 
lie D Herbelot la confond avec 

dont la situation est k 1 entree du Golfe de 
Cambaye ” — BAnmlle^ p 40 

D OAB , s and n p P — H dodh^ 
‘ two waters,’ % e ‘ Mesopotamia,’ tlie 
tract between two confluent liters In 
Upper India, when used absolutely, 
the term always indicates the tract 
between tbe Ganges and Jumna Each, 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of them com- 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, eg Bldina Dodb^ between Ravi 
and Chenab, Jech Dodh^ between J elam 
and Chenab, &c These names are 
said to have been_invented by the Em- 
peror Akbar [Am, ed Jarrett, ii 311 
seq ] The only Dodb known familiarly 
by that name in the south of India is 
the Ba%cliur Dodh in the Nizam’s 
country, lying between the Kistna and 
Tungabhadra | 

DOAI ’ DWYE * Interj Properly ' 
H dohdl, or duhdl, Gujarati dawdM, an 
exclamation (hitherto of obscure ety- | 
mology) shouted aloud by a petitioner 
for redress at a Court of Justice, or as 
any one passes who is supposed to 
liave it in ins power to aid in render- 
ing the justice sought It has a kind 
of analogy, as Thevenot pomted out 
over 200 years ago, to the old Norman 
Haro f Jaaro / mens a mon mde, mon 
Pmnce but does not now carry the 
privilege of the Norman cry , though 
one may conjecture, both from Indian 
analogies and from the statement of 
Ibn Batuta quoted below, that it once 
did Every Englishman in Upper 
India has often been saluted by the 
calls of, ‘Dohai Khudawand Xf ^ Dohai 
MaJidrdj ^ Dohai Kom^panl Bahadur f ’ 

* Justice, my Lord ^ Justice, O King ^ 
Justice, O Company*’ — perhaps in 
consequence of some oppression by his 
followers, perhaps in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no power 
to interfere ‘‘ Until 1860 no one dared 
to Ignore the appeal of dohai to a 
native Prince within his territory. I 
have heard a serious charge made 
against a person for callmg the dohM 
needlessly ” (M -Gen KeaUnge) 


* It will be seen that the Indian cry also appeals 
to the Prance expressly It was the good fortone 
of one of the present writers <A. B ) to haTO 
'^tnessed the call of Haro > brought mto senons 
operation at Jersey 
X 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
do, ‘ two ’ or repeatedly, and hd^ ‘ alas,* 
lUustratmg this by the phrase ^ dohai 
tihdl ’harnd^ Ho make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) twice and thrice * 
[Platts says, do-hay^ Skt hri-hdhd,’ a 
crying twice “alas *”] This phrase, 
however, we take to he merely an 
example of the ‘ stiivmg after meanmg,* 
usual in cases where the real origin of 
the phrase is forgotten We cannot 
doubt that the word is really a form of 
the Skt droha, Hnjury, wrong’ And 
this is confirmed by the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Mahr durdht_, “an 
exclamation or expression used in pro- 
hibitmg m the name of the Raja ^ 
implying an imprecation of his 
vengeance m case of disobedience ” 
(MoUsworth^s Dzct ) , also Tel and 
Canar duran, ‘ protest, prohibition, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings * 
{W%ls(m and G P B ^ MS ) 

c 1340 — “It IS a eustora m India that 
when money is due from any person who la 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt settled, he hes in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter ho assails him with 
the exclamation Dar&hai us - Sultan f * O 
Enemy of the Sultan — I swear by the 
head of the King thou shalt not enter till 
thou hast paid me what thou owest * The 
debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
he has satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to the respite '' — Ibn Batuta, 
111 412 The signification assigned to the 
words by the Moorish traveller probably 
only shows that the real meaning was 
unknown to his Musulman fnends at Delhi, 
whilst its form strongly corroborates our 
etymology, and shows that it still kept close 
to the Sanskrit 

1609 — “ He IS severe enough, but aU 
helpetb not , for his poore Riats or elownes 
complaine of Imustiee done them, and cry 
for justice at the King’s hands ” — HauoJcLns, 
vcLpurchas, i 223 

c 1666 — “Quaud on y veut arr^ter une 
personne, on one seulement Boa 'padecha, 
cette clameur a autant de force que ceUe de 
haro en Normandie , et si on defend h quel- 
qu’un de sortir, du heu oh il est, en disant 
Boa padecha, il n© pent partir sans se rendre 
cnminel, et il est oblige de se presentir h 
la Justice ” — Thmemot, v 61 

1834. — “The servant woman began to 
make a great outcry, and wanted to leasve the 
ship, and cned Dohaee to the Ck>inpaiiy,.'fipr 
she was murdered and kidnapped.*'^— 
Baiboo, 11 242 

DOAB, n.p A name to the 

^np of moifiit landy parteljy cuMvated 
with nee, -s^hich at the foot of 


DOBUND. 


DONDERA HEAD, 


the Himalaya laountams to Bhotan. 
It correq)oiids to the Teral further 
west ; hut embraces the conception of 
the passes or accesses to the hill country 
from tin a last verse of the plain, and 
is apparently the Skt dvara^ a gate or 
entrance (The E. Dwars of Goalpara 
District, and the W Dwars of Jaipai- 
guri were annexed in 1864 to stop the 
raids of the Bhutias ] 

DOBUND, s This word is not m 
the Hmd Diets (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it appears to be sufSlciently eluci- 
dated by the quotation : 

1787 — “ That the power of Mr Fraser to 
make dobunds, or new and additional em- 
bankments in aid of the old ones was 

a power very much to be suspected, and 
very improper to be entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old pools in perfect repair/' &c — Articles 
agavnst Eastings^ in Bm ke^ vii 98 

DOLLY, s Hmd ddU A compli- 
mentary offermg of fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, sweetmeats and the like, pre- 
sented usually on one or more trays , 
also the daily basket of garden produce 
laid before the owner by the MdM or 
gardener (“ The Molly with his dolly 
The proper meamng of doM is a 
‘ branSi ’ or ‘ twig ’ (Skt. ddn^ ; then a 
*baskeV ^ ‘tray/ or a ‘pair of trays 
slung to a yokei,’ as used in making 
the offerings. Twenty years ago the 
custom of presenting was innocent 
and merely complimentary ; hut, if the 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must have grown into a ^oss abuse, 
especially in the Punjab. [The custom 
has now been m most Provinces regu- 
lated by Government orders ] 

[1832 — Bhanllie is a flat basket, on 
which IS arranged in neat order whatever 
fruity vegetables, or herbs are at the time m 
season.'* — Mrs, Meer Homan Al%, Observou- 
tions^ i.'S33 ] 

1880 — ** Brass dishes filled with pistachio 
nuts are displayed here and there , they are 
the oblations of the would-be visitors The 
English call these offerings dollies ; the 
natives diJi They represent m the profuse 
East the visiting cards of the meagre West.” 
— AZ^ Baba, 84 

1882 — “ I learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras ofificers 
who have seen the bushels of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . &c , received by 
single omoials in a single day m the N.W 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy, champagne, liquors, &c., 
received along with all the preceding in the 


Punjab, have been , , astounded that such 

a practice should be countenanced by 
Gk>vemment.” - — Letter %n Pvyneer MaxL 
March 15, 

DOME, DHOME, in S India 
commonly Dombaree, Dombar, s 
Hind Bom or Ddmrd The name of 
a very low caste, representing some 
old aboriginal race, spread aO. over 
India In many places they perforin 
such offices as carrying dead bodies, 
removing carrion, &c They are often 
musicians ; in Oudh sweepers ; m 
Champaran professional thieves (see 
ElUofs Races of the NWP^ {R%sley^ 
Trihes and Castes of Bengal^ s v ]) It is 
possible, as has been su^ested by some 
one, that the Gypsy Romany is this 
word 

c 1328 — “There be also certain others 
which be called Dumbn who eat carrion and 
carcases , who have absolutely no object of 
worship , and who have to do the drudgeries 
of other people, and carry loads .” — Frmr 
LordannSf Hak Soc p. 21 

1817 — “There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect They 
are the class of mountebanks, buffoons, pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers, dancers, and the 
Uke The most dissolute body is that of 

the Dumhars or Dumbaru .” — AoU Dubois, 
468 

DONDEEA HEAD, n p. The 

southernmost point of Ceylon , called 
after a magnificent Buddhist shrine 
there, much frequented as a place of 
pilgrimage, which was destroyed by 
the Portuguese in 1587. The name is 
a corruption of DewOr-nagarOy in Elu 
(or old Singalese) Devm~nuwma , in 
modern Singalese Bevmhdara {Ind 
AnUq^, 1 . 329) The place is identified 
by Tennent with Ptolemy’s “Dagana, 
sacred to the moon " Is this name in 
any way the origin of the (mprobrium 
‘ dunderhead ’ % [The^ JV E D gives no 
countenance to this, hut leaves the 
derivation doubtful , possibly akin to 
dwnner] The name is so written in 
Dunnes Dvrectory, 5th ed 1780, p 59 ; 
also in a chart of the Bay of Bengal, 
without title or date in Dalxym^e’s 
Collection 

1344, — “We travelled in two days to the 
city of Binawar, which is large, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the city. . The city and 
its revenues are the property of the idol.” — 
Ibn Batu^a^ iv. 184 

[1553— “Tanabar^.” See under GALLE, 
POINT DE.] 
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DONEY, BHONY, s. In S India, 
a small native vessel, propeily formed 
{at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree Tamil td'm Dr. Gundert 
ST'TLggests as the origin Skt droyia^ ‘a 
wooden vessel ^ But it is perhaps con- 
nected with the Tamil tonduga^ *to 
scoop out ’ ; and the word would then 
be exactly analogous to the Anglo- 
American ‘ dug-out ’ In the J B, AS 
vol 1 is a paper by Mr Edye, formerly 
H M ’s Master Shipwright in Ceylon, 
on the native vessels of South India, 
and among others he describes the 
Boni (p 13), with a drawing to scale 
He calls it “a huge vessel of ark-like 
form, about 70 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
and 12 feet deep , with a flat bottom 
or keel part, which at the broadest 
place IS 7 feet , the whole equip- 
ment of these rude vessels, as well as 
their construction, is the most coarse 
and unseaworthy that I have ever 
seen.” Erom this it would appear that 
the donefg is no longer a * dug-out,’ as 
the suggested etymology, and Pyrard 
de Laval’s express statement, indicate 
it to have been origmally. 

1652 — Castanheda already uses the word 
as Portuguese “foy logo cotra ho tdne *’ — 
111 22 

1553 — “Vasco da Gama having started 
- . on idle following day they were be- 
calmed rather more than a league and a half 
from Calicut, when there came towards 
them more than 60 tones, which are small 
vessels, crowded with people ” — Barros^ I 
IV , xi 

1561 — ^The word constantly occurs in 
this form (liond) m Correa, e g vol. i pt 1, 
403, 602, &c 

[1598 — “ certaine scutes or Skiff es 

called Tones ” — Ltnschotm. Hak Soc, ii 
56] 

1606, — There is a good description of the 
vessel in Goiivm^ f 29 

c 1610 — “Le basteau s’appelloit Donny, 
c*est h, dire oiseau, pource qu’il estoit pro- 
viste de voiles ” — Pyrard de LavaL i 65 , 
THak Soc 1 86] 

„ “La plupart de leurs vaisseaux sont 
d’une seule piece, qu'ils appellant Tonny, 
et les Portiiais Almedi^ (Almadia) ” — 
Ibid 1 278 , jJCak Soc i. 389]. 

1644- — “They have in this city of Cochin 
•certam boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow nvers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
Parana of 5 or 6 paTm^ so that they build 
above an upper story called Bayleu, like a 
little house, thatched with Ola and 

closed at the sides This contarins many 
passengers, who go to amuse themselves on 


the rivers, and there are spent in this way 
many thousands of cruzados.” — Bocarro 
MS 

1666. — “ , with 110 p araos^ and 100 
catures (see PROW, CATXJB) and 80 tonees 
of broad beam, full of people the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravels ” — Faria y So^mt, Asia Portug. i. 66 

1672. — “ . four fishermen from the 
town came over to us in a Tony.” — Bid- 
claeuSf Ceylon (Dutch ed ), 89. 

p821 — In Travels on Foot through the 
Island of Ceylon, by J Haafner, translated 
from the Dutch {Phillip’s Kefw Voyages ami 
Travels, v 6, 79), the words “ thomj,** 

thong’s’’ of the original are translated 
Funny, Funnies; this is possibly a mis- 
print for Tunnies, which appears on p 66 
as the rendering of ^^thonh’s ” See Kotes 
and Queries, 9th ser iv 183 j 

I860. — “Amongst the vessels at anchor 
(at Galle) he the dows of the Arabs, the 
Patamars of Malabar, the dhoneys of 
Coromandel ” — Tennent’s Ceylon, ii 103. 

BOOB, s H. dvh, from Skt durva. 
A very nutritious creeping grass (Gyno- 
do7i dactylon, Pers ), spread very gener- 
ally m India. In the hot weather of 
Upper India, when its growth is scanty, 
it IS eagerly souAt for horses by the 
‘grass-cutters’ The natives, according 
to Roxburgh, quoted by Drury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots The popular 
etymology, from dhup, ‘sunshine, has 
no foundation. Its merits, its lowlv 
gesture, its spreading quahty, give it a 
frequent place in native pdetry 

1810 — “The doob is not to be found 
everywhere , but in the low countries about 
Dacca this grass abounds , attaimng 

to a prodigious luxuriance ” — W%llia‘nison, 
V M u 2^. 

BOOCAXTN, s. Ar. dvMxm^ Pers. 
and H. duhan, ‘ a shop ’ ; dvlcdndar^ ‘ a 
shopkeeper.’ i 

1554 — And when you buy m the dukans 
(nos dxLCoes), they don’t jmve piootaa 
(see PICOTA), and so the Duk^nimrs {os 
Ducamdaxes) gam. . . ” — A. Nunes^ 22. 

1810 — “L'estrade elevde sur laquelle le 
marchand eat assis, et d’oh il montre sa 
marchandise aux acheteurs, est propretuent 
oe qu’on appelle dukiUi. , mot qui 
suivant son €tymologie, une eskro^ 
plaleforme, mr lamielle on se pent temr ^^sssis, 
et que nous traduisons imprc^)xemez£|r par 
boutique ” — Note by Sdn^tre de Smtsy^ " in 
Melation de VEgypte, 304. 

ri832.r— “The PukTiaating (shops) amail, 
with the whole front towards the 

street.” — Mrs, Meet Al% Obser^ 

vaMons, fi. 36.3 
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1835 — “The shop (dookkdn) is a sqxiare 
recess, or cell, generaDy about 6 or 7 feet 
high ... Its floor IS even with the top 
of a TWiiitaha^ii or raised seat of stone or 
bnck, bmlt against the front ” — Lan^s 
Mod* Egyptmns^ ed 1836, ii 9. 

DOOMBXT!R» s The name commonly 

f iven in India to the fat-tailed sheep, 
reeds of which are spread over West 
Asia and East Africa The word is 
properly Pers dunha^ dwrriba, dumh^ 

* tauy or e^ecially this fat tail The 
old story of little carts being attached 
to the quarters of these sheep to bear 
their tails is found in many books, but 
it IS difficult to trace any modern 
evidence of the fact We quote some 
passages bearing on it 

e A.D 250 — “The tails of the sheep (of 
India) reach to their feet The shepherds 
- . cut open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again . ” — 

Aelian, De NcA AmTtud iv 32 

1298 — “Then there are sheep here as big 
as asses , and their tails are so large and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs 
They are fine fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton ” — Marco Polo, Bk i eh 18 

1436 — “Their iiijth kmde of beasts are 
sheepe, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longe well, and great taylea, that 
waie about a piece And some such 
1 Mve seene as have drawen a wheele 
aftre them, their tailes being holden vp ” 
--Joa, Bfxrbwro, Hak Soo 21 

c 1520. — ‘‘These sheep are not different 
from others, ^cept as regards the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the sheep is the 
higger is his tail Some of them have tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will , 
happen when they get fat of their own 
accord. But in Egypt many persons make 
a business of fattemng sheep, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
gets so big that the sheep can’t stir But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and lu this way they move 
about. I saw one sheep’s tkil of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of l^ypt 160 miles from 
Cairo, on the Isile, which weighed 80 lbs , 
and many people asserted that they have 
seen such tails that weighed 150 lbs ” — Leo 
AJrxcanum, in jRamimo, i. f 92^7. 

[c 1610 — “ The tails of rams and ewes are 
wondrous big and heavy , one we weighed 
On the Island of St Ibawrenoe) timned 
^ pounds ” — Pyrard de Laval, i 36 

[1612 — “ Goodly Barbary sheep with great 
rumps ’* — Danvers, Letters, i, 178 ] 

1828 — “We had a Doomba ram at Brag 
The Doomta sheep are difficult to keep 
alive in this chroate ” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i 28 

1846 — “I was informed by a person who 
possessed large flocks, and who had no 


reason to deceive me, that sometimes the 
tail of the Tymunnee doombas increased to* 
such a size, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weight, 
and that without it the animal could not 
wander about , he declared also that he 
had produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tahreezi munds, or 48 seeis- 
pnchali, equal to about 96 lbs ” — Oa,ptai 7 h 
Huiion, in Jour As Soc Beng xv 160 

DOOPUTTY, s Hind do-jpattaTi^ 
dupattd, &c A piece of stuff of ‘two 
breadths,’ a sheet “ The principal 
or only garment of women of the 
lower orders” (in Bengal — Wilson) 
[“Pormerly these pieces were woven 
narrow, and joined alongside of one 
another to produce the proper width ; 
now, however, the dwpaita is all woven 
in one piece This is a piece of cloth 
worn entire as it comes from the loom 
It is worn either round the head or 
over the shoulders, and is used by both 
men and women, Hindu and Muham- 
madan” {Yusuf AU, Mon on Silk, *71) ] 
Applied in S India by native servants, 
when speaking their own language, to- 
European bed-sheets 

[1616 — dubeties gouzerams.” — 
Poster, Letters, m 156 ] 

DOOPG'A POOJA, s Skt Durgd- 
pu^d, ‘Worship of Durga’ The chief 
Hmdu festival m Bengal, lasting for 
10 days in September — October, and 
forming the principal holiday-time of 
all the Calcutta offices. (See BUSSEHA ) 
[The common term for these holidays 
nowadays is ‘ the Poojahs ’] 

c 1835 — 

“ And every Boorga Pooja would good Mr 
Simms explore 

The famous river Hoogly up as high as 
Barraokpore.” 

Lmes in honour of the lode Mo 
Simms, Bole Ponjis, 1867, ii 220 

[1900. — “ Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujahs since yesterday 
Mail, Oct. 5 ] 

BOOBSUMMUND, n p. DUrsa-- 
mand , a corrupt form of Dudra^ 
Bamudret (Gate of the Sea), the name 
of the capital of the Balalas, a medieval 
dynasty in S India, who ruled a 
country generally corresponding with 
Mysore. [See Rice, Mysore, ii 353 ] 
The city itself is identified with the 
fine ruins at Halabidu [Hale-bidu, 
‘old capital’ ], in the Hassan district 
Mysore 
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c 1300 — “There is another countr;^ 
called Deogir Its capital is called D'dni 
Samunddr ” — RcL&k^uddin^ in Elliot^ i 73 
^There is confusion in this ) 

1309— “The royal army marched from 
this place towards the country of Bur 
Samuil ' — Wa3^, m EUiot^ in 49 

1310 — “On Sunday, the 23rd he 

took a select body of "cavalry with him, and 
on the 5th Shawwill reached the fort of 
Dhur Samund, after a difficult march of 
12 days ” — Amxr Khiisn a ^ ibxd 88 See also 
JVotices ei Ej'iraits, xiii 171 

DORADO, s Port A kind of fisli , 
ajipaiently a dolijlmi (not the cetaceous 
animal so called) The Goi ypliaena 
htppurus of Day’s F^slle$ is called by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes G dorado 
See also quotation from Drake One 
might doubt, because of the praise of 
its flavour in Bontiiis, whilst Day only 
says of the G Ivippurus that “these 
dolphins are eaten by natives ” Fryer, 
however, uses an expression like that 
of Bontius — “The Dolphin is ex^ 
tolled lieyond these,” — ^ e Bonito and 
Albicore (p 12) 

1578 — “When he is chased of the Bomto^ 
or great mackrel (whom the Aurata or Dol- 
phin also pursueth) ” — DidLe^ Woxld En- 
compassed, Hak Soc 82 

1631 — “Pisces Dorados dicti a Portugal- 
ensibus, ah auroo quern ferunt in cute colore 
hie piseis est longe optimi sapons, 
Bomta^ bomtate excellens ” — Jac 
Lib V cap XIX 73 

DORAY, DUR AI, s This is a South 
Indian equivalent of SaJub (q v ) , 
Tel dom, Tam ‘ Master ’ Sznna^ 

tura^y ‘small gentleman^ is the equiva- 
lent of Ghhota Sahib, a junior officer , 
and Tel dorasdm, Tam turaisdm (cor- 
ruptly doresdm) of ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Madam ’ 

1680 — “The delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Deura of Kamacole at the rate of 16 
Bagodas per candy is ordered which is 

much more than what they cost ” — Fort St 
Geo Gons , Aug 5 In Notes and Exirrccts, 
No 111 p 31 

1837 — “The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A — says Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find he does not beheve it, they turn 
to me grinning, and say, ‘ Ma’am, the Doory 
plenty cunning gently man * ” — Letters J^rom. 
Madras, 86 

188Z — “The appellation by which Sir T 
Munro was most commonly known m the 
Ceded Districts was that of ‘ Colonel Dcsra.’ 
And to this day it is considered a sufficient 
answer to inquiries regarding the reason for 
any Revenue Rule, that i was laid down by 


the Colonel Dora.” — Arhutlinots Mexxuoir of 
Si7 T AS , p xcviii 

“A village up the Godaver^, on the left 
bank, is inhabited by a race of people knov^n 
as Doraylu, or ‘ gentlemen ' That this is 
the understood meaning is shown by the 
fact that their women are called Doresandlu, 
1 e ‘ladies ’ These people nfie their arrow 
feathers, ? e give them a spiral ” (Reference 
lost ) [These are perhaps the Kois, who are 
called by the Telingas Eoxdhoras, “ the word 
dhoj a meaning ‘ gentleman or Sahib ” — 
{Genbal JProv Gaz 500, also see Jjxd Anf 
vni 34)] 

DORIA, s H donya, from. do7, dort, 

‘ a cord or leash ’ , a dog-keeper 

1781 — “Stolen The Dog was taken 

out of Capt Law s Baggage Boat by 

the Durreer that brought him to Calcutta ” 
— India Gazette, March 17 

[Donya is also used for a kind of 
cloth “ Ai the characteristic pattern of 
the chdrJchdna is a check, so that of the 
donya is stripes running along the 
length of the than, in warp threads 
The donya was originally a cotton 
fabric, hut it is now manufactured in 
silk, silk-and-cotton, tasar, and othei 
combinations” (JTusiif Ah, Mon. ofi 
SilJc, 94 ) 

[c 1590 — In a list of cotton cloths, we 
Imve “Donyah, per piece, 6R to 2M ” — 
Am, 1 95 

[1683 — “ 3 pieces Dooreas ’ — Hedges, 

Diaiy, Hak Soc i 94 ] 

DOSOOTY, s H do~sutt, do-sSUa, 

‘ double thread,’ a kind of cheap cotton 
stuff woven with threads doubled 

[1843 — “The other pair (of traveUing 
baskets) is simply covered with dosootee (a 
coarse double threaded cotton) ” — Bamdson, 
Biary vn Uppen iTidia, i 10 ] 

DCCTBLE-G-RILL, s. Domestic H 
of the kitchen for ‘a devil’ in the 
culinary sense 

DOUR, s A foray, or a hasty ex- 
pedition of any kind H d^ijur, ‘ a run/ 
Also to dour, ‘to run,’ or ‘to m ake 
such an expedition ’ 

1853 ‘Halloa ' Oakfield,’ cned 
as he entered the mess tent * ► ^ don’t 

look down in the mouth, man , Att<^ 
Chutter Smg dLattnng down hke the — 
march to-morrow . * ” — Ckdifetd, n* 

DO'W, s. H dudo, [Slct* dod^ra, dd, 

‘ to cat ’] A name ijaracii iised on the 
Eastern frontier Of as well as 
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by Europeans in Burma, for tbe hew- 
ing knife or bill, of various forms, 
earned by the races of those regions, 
and used both for cutting jungle and 
as a sword Eha is the true Burmese 
name for their weapon of this kind, 
but we do not know if there is any 
relation but an accidental one with 
the Hind, word [See drawing in 
Egerton^ Handbook of Indmn Arms, 
P 84] 

[1870 — “The Dao is the hill knife . 

It IS a blade about 18 inches long, narrow at 
the haft, and square and broad at the tip , 
pointless, and sharpened on one side only 
The blade is set in a handle of wood , a 
bamboo root is considered the best The 
fighting dao is differently shaped , this is a 
long pointless sword, set in a wooden or 
ebony handle , it is very heavy, and a blow 
of almost incredible power can be given by 
one of these weapons The weapon is 

identical with the * parang lafol* of the 
Malays — Zewin, Wild Races of 8 B 

Jnd%a, 36 seq 

BOWLE, s H daul, dauld The 
ridge of clay marking the boundary 
between two nee fields, and retainiM 
the water , called commonly in S 
India a bund It is worth noting that 
m Sussex doole is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the hounds of 
farms and parishes in the downs 
(Wrzght, JDtcL of Ohs and Frov 
Engl%sh) |[The same comparison was 
made by Sir H. Elliot {Supp Gloss, s v 
Doula ) ; the resemblance is merely 
accidental , see NED. s v, JDool ] 

1851 — “In the N.W comer of Suffolk, 
where the country is almost entirely open, 
the boundaries of the different parishes are 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to 6 feet 
high, which are known in the neighbourhood 
as dools ” — Hotes and Queries, 1st Senes, 
voL iv p. 161 

BOWEA, s A guide H daurdha, 
daurahd, daura, ‘a village runner, a 

f uide/ from daumd, ‘to run,’ Skt 
raA>a, ‘runmng’ 

1827. — “The vidette, on his part, kept a 
watchful eye on the Dowrah, a gmde ap- 
plied at the last village ” — Svr W, 8coU, 
Surgeon* s Daught&t , ch xm 

[BRABI, BEABY, s The Indian 
camp-followers ’ corruption of the 
English ^ driver^ 

[1900 — “The mule race for Drabis and 
grass-cutters was entertaimngr ” — Fio'tie&r 
Ma%l, March 16 ] 


BBAVIDIAN, adj. The Skt term 
DTdv%da seems to have been originally 
the name of the Conjevaram Kingdom 
(4th to 11th cent ad), but in recent 
times It has been used as e^ivalent 
to ‘ Tamil.’ About ad 700 Kumarila 
Bhatta calls the language of the South 
Andhradrdotda-bhdshd, meaning prob- 
ably, as Bishop Caldwell suggests, what 
we should now describe as * Telegu- 
Tam^Z-language ’ Indeed he has shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Drdmda, of which Dram%da (written 
TvramAtdcC), and Dramila are old formsy 
are really the same word [Also see 
Opjgert, Orig Inliah 25 seq , and Dramra, 
in a quotation from Al-biruni under 
IflALABAB ] It may be suggested as 
posssible that the Trop^na of Pliny 
IS also the same (see below) Br. 
Caldwell proposed Dramdtan as a 
convement name for the S Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
whicb are Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, 
Tolu, Kudagu (or Coorg), and Telegu ; 
the uncultivated Tuda, Kota, Gond, 
Khond, Oraon, Rajmahali [It has 
also been adopted as an enthnological 
term to designate the non- Aryan races 
of India (see R%sley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, i Intro xxxi ) ] 

c A D 70 — “Prom the mouth of Ganges 
where he entereth into the sea unto the 
cape Calingon, and the town Dandagula, 
are counted 725 miles , from theno© to 
Tropma where standeth the chiefe mart or 
towne of merchandise in all India, 1225 
miles Then to the promontone of Peri- 
mula they reckon 760 miles, from which 
to the towne abovesaid Patale . 620.” — 
Fhny, by Fhd EolUmd, vi chap xx 

A.D 404 — In a south-western direction 
are the following tracts . . Surashianans, 

Badaras, and Bravidas — Vardlwi^Tmhvra, in 
J R A*S , 2nd ser. v 84 

,, “The eastern half of the Narbadda 
distnct . . the Puhndas, the eastern half 
of the Bravidas * - of all these the Sun is 

the Lord p 231 

o 1046 — “Moreover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there are, the nations of the South,, 
the Brdvidas . . the Kamatakas, Mahish- 

akas ^ i ” — V%shnu Furd%a, by JET. H, 
Wilson, 1866, u. 177 seg. 

1856 — “ The idioms which are included 
in this work under the general term ‘ Bravi- 
dian’ constitute the vernacular speech of 
the great m^onty of the inhabitants of S 
India ” — Cdldwell, Comp Gramvmar <f the 
JDrwmdian Languages, 1st ed, 

1869. — “The people themselvw ajrrange 
their countrymen under two heads ; five 
termed PancBgaura, belonging to the Hindis 
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or as it IS now generally called, the Ar^an 
group, and the remaining five, or Panch- 
Dravida, to the Tamil type ” — Sir W Ellzot. 
in J Etkn Soc N S i 94 

DRAWERS, LONG, s An old- 
fasluoned term, probably obsolete ex- 
cept in Madras, equivalent to pyjamas 

1794 — ‘‘The contractor shall engage to 
supply every patient with a 

clean gown, cap, shirt, and long drawers ” 
— In Set on Karr, ii 115 

DRESSING-BOY, DRESS -BOY, 

s Madras term for tbe servant wbo 
acts as valet, corresponding to tbe 
bearer (q v ) of N India 

1837 — See Letters from Madras, 106 

*np;TTrj.ap.T?.i\/rA-Kr « -hTi-ia 


word for an ‘ interpreter,’ nor tbe 
Levantine dragoman, of wbicb it was a 
quaint old English corruption, is used 
m Anglo-Indian colloquial , nor is tbe 
Arab tarjuman, which is tbe correct 
form, a word usual in Hindustani But 
tbe character of tbe two former words 
seems to entitle them not to be passed 
01 er in this Glossary rETie Arabic is a 
loan-word from Aramaic targ^dn, me- 
targ^dn, ^an interpreter’ , tbe Jewish 
Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Scriptures, being named from the same 
root The origmal force of the Aramaic 
root IS seen in the Assyrian ragdmit, 
^ to speak,’ rzgmu, ^ the word ’ See 
Rroc Soc B%hl Arch , 1 883, p 73, and 
Dehisch, The Mebr&w Lang mewed m 
iLe Lzght of AssyTian Research, p 50 
In old Italian we find a form some- 
what nearer to the Arabic (See quota- 
tion from Pegolotti below ) 

c 11502 — “Quorum lingua cum prae- 
nommato lohanm, Indorum patnarchae 
nimis esset obscura, quod neque ipse quod 
Rromam dicerent, neque Romani quod ipse 
diceret intelligerent, interprete interposito, 
quern Achivi drogomamim vocant, de mu- 
tuo statu Romanorum et Indicae reg^ionis ad 
invicem querere coeperunt ” — De Adventu 
JPatnarchae Indorum, printed in ZamcLe, 
Der Brzester Johannes, i 12 Leipzig, 1879 

[1252 — “ Quia mens Turgemantis non erat 
suificiens ” — W de Rubruk, p 154 ] 

c 1270 — “After this my address to the 
assembly, I sent my message to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujaman) of mine ” — Chron of 
James of Aragon, tr by Eostet, u. 5^ 

Yillehardouin, early in the ISth century, 
uses dmghement, [and for other early forms 
see NED s y Dragomom ] 


c 1309 — “II avoit gens illec qm savoient 
le Sarrazinnois et le fran^ois que Ton apelle 
drugemezLS, qui enromancoient le Sarrazin- 
nois au Conte Perron ” — Jo%7imUe, ed de 
Waillif, 182 

c 1343 — ‘^And at Tana you should 
furnish yourself with dragomans (turci- 
maimi) ” — Pegolottt's KandhooL, in CatJuof, 
&c , 11 291, and App iii 

1404 — “ el maestro en Theologia 
dixo por su TruximaiL que dixesse al Seflor 
q aquella carta que su fijo el rey le embiara 
non la sabia otro leer, salvo el — 

Clavtjo, 446 

1585 — “ e dopo m*esservi prouisto di 

vu buomssimo drAgomano, et interprete, 
fu inteso il suono delle trombette le quali 
annuntiauano Tudienza del (di Pegh) — 
Qasparo JSalbi, f 102? 

1613 — “To the Trojan Shoare, where I 
landed Feb 22 with fourteene English men 
more, and a lew or Bmggerman ” — T 
Qoryat, in Pitrchas, ii 1813 

1615 — “E dietro, a cavallo i drago- 
I manzLi, ciofe interpret della repubblica e con 
loro tutti 1 dragomaimi degli altn ambaseia- 
■ ton ai loro luoghi — P della Vcdle, i 89 

1738 — 

Till I cned out, j ou prove yourself so 
able, 

Pit> ’ \ou was not Dniggermac at 
BabeP 

For had they found a linguist half so 
good, 

I make no question that the Tower had 
stood — Page, after Donne, Sat iv 81 

Other forms of the word are (from 
Span trujaman) the old French tmchi^ 
ment. Low Latin drocmandus, tWTch%’- 
mannus. Low Greek dpayov/jLavos, &c 

DRUMSTICK, s The colloquial 
name in the Madras Presideny for 
the long slender pods of the Morvnqa 
pterygosrerma, Gaertner, the Horse- 
Radish Tree (q v ) of Bengal 

c 1790 — “Mon domestaque €toit occupy 
h me preparer un plat de mco'ungas, qui 
sont une espbce de fbves longues, auxquelles 
les Europ^ns out donn^, k cause de leur 
forme, le nom de baguettes k tambour ” 
— ECaafn^, u 25 

DXTB, s Telugu daJbhu, Tam 
a small copper com, the same as the 
doody (see CASH), value 20 cadi ^ 
whence it comes to stand for money m 
general It is curious that We hatie also 
an English promncfud word, ^Dt^^ 
money, E Sussex ” (MoUoi/xsy, Gerii 
Diet of Rromnomhsms, Lewes, 1838)* 
And the slang ‘ to dt^h up,' for to pay 
up, IS comm-on (see BLorng Ihct ), 
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1781. — “In “Table of Prison Expenses 
and articles of luxury only to be attained by 
the opulent, after a length of saving ** e. 
in captivity m Mysore), we have — 

“Eight cheroots . 0 10 

“The prices are in faTtarns, dubs, and 
cash The fanam changes for 11 d^ibs and 
4 cash.” — In Z/ives of the Bindsays, ni 

c 1790 — “ J"eus pour quatre dabous, qui 
font environ cinq sous de France, d*excel- 
lent poisson pour notre souper ” — Bcuxfner^ 
11 75. 

DUBASH, DOBASH, DEBASH, 

s H dubhashn/ya, dohdskl (lit. ‘ man of 
two languages Tam tupdshi An in- 
terpreter , obsolete except at Madras, 
and perhaps there also now, at least in 
its original sense , [now it is applied 
to a &essing-boy or other servant 
with a European] The Bubctsh was 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
eveiy household , and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broher transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q v ). According to 
Drummond the word has a peculiar 
meamng in Quzerat “A Bodbasheeo in 
Ouzerat is viewed as an evil spirit, 
who by telling lies, sets people by the 
ears ” This illustrates the original 
meaning of dvhmh, which might be 
rendered in Bunyan’s fashion as Mr 
Two-Tongues 

[1566.— “ Bnng toopaz and interpreter, 
Antomo Fernandes.” — Ind%a Ofice MSB 
Oaveta'a agreement with the jangadas of 
the fort of Quilon, Aug 13 

[1664. — “Per nossa conta a ambos por 
mamlha 400 fanoim e ao tupay 50 fanoim ” 
— L^terof Zamortn, in Log<m, MalaJiar, 
ill 1 ] 

1673 — “GThe Moors are very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to retuim an Answer by a slave, but by a 
Deubash.”— JFrg/er, 30. 

[1679. — “ The Dubass of this Factory hav- 
ing to regaine his freedom ” — 8 Master, m 
Man. efKistna JhM 133 ] 

16^. — “The chief Ihiba^ was ordered 
to treat . . . for putting a stop to their 
proceedings,” — WheeUr, i 279. 

1780. — “He ordered his Dubash to give 
the messenger two pagodas (sixteen shil- 
lings) , — ^it was poor reward for having 
received two wounds, and naked his life m 
bnnging him intelligence ” — ^Letter of Svr 
T. Mutmto, in Bife, i. 26. 

1800 — “The Dubash there ought to be 
hanged for having made difiBlculties in col- 
lecting the nee ” — Icetter of Svr A Wellesley, 
in do 259. 

c. 1804 — “I could neither understand 
them nor they me , but they would not give 


me up until a Debash, whom Mrs Sherwood 
had hired . came to my relief with a 
palanquin ” — Autohvog of Mrs Sk&rwood, 

1809 — “He (Mr North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils and 
Debashes ” — Ld. Valentta, i 315 

1810 — “Ih this first boat a number of 
debashes are sure to arrive ” — Wvlliamson. 
r. M 1 133 

„ “The Dubashes, then all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss of caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should dare to unveil the mysteries of their 
sacred language ” — MortoTCs L%fe of Leyden, 
30 

1860 — “The moodhars and native ojB&cers 
were superseded by Malabar Dubashes, 
men aptly descnbed as enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and ammated by no impulse but 
extortion ” — Tennent's Ceylon, ii 72 

DUBBEBB, s P— H. doMr, 
‘ a writer or secretary ’ It occurs in 
Pehlevi as deblr, connected with the 
old Pers dvp%, ‘ writing ’ The word is 
quite obsolete in Indian use 

1760 — “The King referred the ad- 

justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Duan of the Mahomedan Princes.” — Orme, 
u § 11 601 

DTJBBEB, s Hind (from Pers.) 
dabbah, also, according to Wilson, 
Guzerati dabaro^ Mahr dabara A 
large oval vessel, made of green buffalo- 
hide, which, after drying and stiffening, 
is used for holding and transporting 
ghee or oil The word is used in iJTorth 
and South alike 

1554 — “Butter (<f ^ e ghee) sells 

by the maund, and comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoraa and from Beyxel (see KESH- 
IBE) , the most (however) that comes to 
Ormuz IS from Diul and from Mamgalor, 
and comes in certain great jars of hide, 
dabaas .d Nwnes, 23 

1673 — “Did they not boxi their Butter 
it would be rank, but after it has passed the 
Fire they keep it in Duppers the year 
round.” — Fryer, 118 

1727 — (Prom the Indus Delta ) “They 
export gieat quantities of Butter, which 
they gently melt and put up in Jars called 
Duppas, made of the Hides of Cattle^ 
almost in the Figure of a Glob, with a Neck 
and Mouth on one side ” — A MarmUcru 
1 126 , [ed 1744, i. 127] 

1808 — ^^Pwrbhoodm Shet ai Broach, in 
whose books a certain Mahratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Crore of Rupees 
. in early life brought . ghee m dub- 
bers upon ms own head hither from Baroda, 
and retailed it . . in open Baasuc.*’— • 
E Brummorkd, Illustroitiom, &C. 
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1810 — “ . . dubbalis or bottles made of 

green hide ” — Wtllzanison, M ii 139 

1845 — I find no account made out by 
the prisoner of what became of these dubbas 
•of gJiee ” — G O, by Sxr O Eapier, in Sind, 
35. 

DUCKS, s The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service , the correlative of the 
TVriin« of Madras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal It seems to have been taken 
from the term next followmg. 

1803 — “I think they manage it here 
tamously They have neither the comforts 
of a Bengal array, nor do they rough it, hke 
the Bucks *’ — JElpkznstoiie, in Jjife, x. 53. 

I860 — “Then came Sire Jhoneby Waye 
of Baldagh and Hormuz to yS Costys of 
Ynde And atte what Place ye Knyghte 

•came to Londe, theyre yS flfolke clepen 
(qiiasi DUCES INDIAE).”— 

xtract from a MS ^of the Travels of Sir 
John Mwwnde&ill in ’’the E Indies, lately 
discovered (Calcutta) 

[In the following the word is a corruption 
•of the Tam. tuhJeu, a weight equal to levies, 
:about 3 lbs. 13 oz 

[1787 — “We have fixed the produce of 
•each vine at 4 ducks of wet pepper ” — 
Fu7wannah of Tipjpoo Sultan, in Logan, 
Malabar, m 125 ] 

DUCKS, BOMBAY See BUM- 
JffELO, 

I860 — “A fish nearly related to the sal- 
mon IS dried and exported in large quantities 
from Bombay, and has acquired the name of 
Bombay Bucks ” — Mason, RurmaJi, 273. 

DUFFADAK, s. Hind (from 
Arabo-Pers.) daf^adCir, the exact 
rationale of which name it is not 
easy to explain, [dc^a, *a small body, 
^ section,’ dafaddr, ‘ a person in charge 
of a small body of troops H A petty 
ofiScer of native police (v bnrikim- 
daxLze, v.) ; and m regiments of Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, a non-commissioned officer 
corresponoing in rank to a corporal or 
tm.iV 

1803. — “ The pay . . . for the duffadars 
•ou^t not to exceed 35 rupees ** — WdUngton, 

DUFTBBt, s Ar — H do/to*. 
-Colloquially ‘ the oflS.ce,’ and inter- 
changeable with cutcherry, except 
that the latter generally implies an 
office of the nature of a Court, De^tasr^ 
Jchdna is more accurate, [but this 
usually means rather a record-room | 
where documents are stored]- The - 


original Arab duftar is from the 
Greek biipdipa^memhrarmm, ‘a parch- 
ment,’ and thin ‘paper’ (whence also 
dzphiJieina), and was applied to loose 
sheets filed on a string, which formed 
the record of accounts , hence daftm 
becomes ‘a register,’ a public record. 
In Arab any account-book is still a 
daftar, and iii S. India daftur means a 
bundle of connected papers tied up in 
a cloth, [the 2>asta of Upper India], 

c 1590 — “Honest experienced officers 
1 upon whose forehead the stamp of correct- 
ness shines, write the agreement upon loose 
pages and sheets, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten These loose sheets, 
into which all sanads are entered, are called 
the daftar ” — A^n, i. 260, and see Bloch- 
mann*s note there 

[1757 — “ , that after the expiration of 
the year they take a discharge according to 
custom, and that they deliver the accounts 
of their Zemindarry agreeable to the stated 
forms every year into the Dufter C^na of 
the Sircar — Sunnud for the GortiMwfs 

Zemiindarry, in Verelst, Vtew of Bengal, 
App 147] 

DUFTEBDAB, s Ar — P — 

H. daftardar, is or was “the head 
native revenue officer on the Collector’s 
and Sub-Collector’s establishment of 
the Bombay Presidency ” (W^zlson). In 
the provinces of the Turkish Empire 
the Daftardax was often a minister of 
great power and importance, as in the 
case of Mahommed Bey Daftardar, in 
Egypt in the time of Mahommed ’All 
Pasha (see Lands Mod Egyptns , ed. 
1860, pp. 127-128). The account of 
the constitution of the office of Dafth 
ardALr in the time of the Mon^l 
conqueror of Persia, Hulagu, will be 
found in a document translated by 
Hammer- Purgstall in his Qesch 
Goldmm Horde, 497-601, 

DUFTBBT, s. Hind daftaH. A 
servant in an Indian office (Beo^d), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the records, dusting aoi# 
binding them , also to pem-mendhs^ 
paper-ruling, makiM of envelope^^ 

In Madras these office are 
Moochy [For the milSsaiy 
the word in Afehanistan, see 
from Ferf^er b^ow.] I 

181(X--“The B«i^<®ee 
att^ds solaEy to those in 

an office whi^ do 
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[1858 — *‘Tlie whole Afghan aninr con- 
sists of the three divisions of KAbnl, Kanda- 
har, and Herat , of these, the troops called 
Defberis (which receive pay), present the 
following effective force — Femer^ JEC of the 
AfghaTii^ 315 seg ] 

DXJCKJIE, s A word used m tlie 
Pegu teak trade, for a long squared 
timber* Milburn (1813) says “Bug- 
gies are timbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet long, and from 17 to 24 inches 
square’’ Sir A Phayre believes the 
word to be a corruption of the Burmese 
Majg-gyl. The first syllable means the 
‘cross-beam of a house,’ the second, 
‘big’; hence ‘big-beam’ 

BIJGONG, s The cetaceous mam- 
mal, ITahcoie dugo7ig The word is 
Malay dUyung^ also Javan duyung. 
Macassar, ruyung The etymology we 
do not know [The word came to us 
from the name Dugimg, used in the 
Philippine island of Leyte, and was 
popularised in its present form by 
Buffon m 1765 See N E D"} 

BXJMBOOW, V , and DUMB- 
COWED, participle To brow-beat, 
to cow , and cowed, brow-beaten, set- 
down. This IS a capital specimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect Dam Midnct, ‘ to 
eat one’s breath,’ is a Hind, idiom for 
‘to be silent ’ Hobson- J obson converts 
this into a transitive verb, to damkhdOy 
and both spellmg and meaning being 
affected by English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
use to imply cawvng and sfilenaong [A 
more probable derivation is from 
Hind dharnJcdna,^ Ho chide, scold, 
threaten, to repress by threats or re- 
proof ’ (FlatU, M D^ct ) ] 

DTJMDUM, n p- The name of a 
military cantonment 4^ miles H W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
(1783-1853) the head-quarters of that 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery 
The name, which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no doubt P — H dam- 
dama, ‘ a mound or elevated battery ’ 
At Dumdum was signed the treaty 
which restored the British settlements 
after the re-capture of Calcutta in 
1757. [It has recently given a name 
to the dumdum or expandmg bullet, 
made m the arsenal there ] 

[1830 — Prospectus of the “Bnmdiuu 
Golfing Club.” — “We congratulate them on 


the prospect of seeing that noble and 
gentleman-like game established in Bengal 
— Or. Sjport Mag , reprint 1873, i 407. 

1848. — “ ‘Pooh ^ nonsense,* said Joe, highly 
flattered. ‘ I recollect, sir, there was a girl 
at Btundxuu, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery , , . who made a dead set at me 
in the year *4 .*** — Vamty Favr, i. 25, 
ed 1867. 

[1886 — “The Kiranohi (see CBAKCHEE) 
has been replaced by the ordinary Dmn- 
dummer, or P41ki carnage ever since the 
year 1856 ** — Sat Review^ Jan 23 

[1900 — “A modern murderer came for- 
ward proudly with the dumdum ** — Ibid.. 
Aug 4 ] 

DUMPOKB, s A name given in 
the Anglo-Indian kitchen to a baked 
dish, consisting usually of a duck, 
boned and stuffed. The word is Pers, 
dcmbjpukht.^ ‘ air-cooked,’ ^ e baked. A 
recipe for a dish so called, as used 
in Akbar’s kitchen, is in the first 
quotation . 

c 1590 — “ Baxnpukht 10 sers meat ; 2 s. 
ghi , 1 s onions , 11 m fresh_ginger , 10 m* 
pepper , 2 d cardamoms.** — Ain, i 61. 

1673 — “These eat highly of all Flesh 
Dumpoked, which is baked with Spice m 
Butter **— 93 

,, “Baked Meat they call Btunpoke 
which IS dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whose Gravy they swallow Bic» 
dry Boiled ’* — Ihid 404. 

1689 — “ . and a dumpoked Fowb 

that IS boird with Butter in any Small 
Vessel, and stuft with Raisins and Almonds. 
IS another (Dish).** — Omngton, 397 

BUMBEE, s Hind. damr\ a copper 
coin of very low value, not now exist- 
ing (See under DAM) 

1823 — In Malwa “there are 4 covsnes to 
a gunda , 3 guridas to a dumrie , 2 dwmnesi 
to a chedawn , 3 dicmries to a ifu7z.dU2nne , 
and 4 dumnes to an adillah or half pico ** — 
Malcolm, Central Ind%a, 2nd ed. ii. 194 ; 
[86 note] 

BUN'Cx'ABEE, s A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth ; the word 
IS not in any dictionary that We know. 
[Platts gives H dwnjgrl, ‘ a coarse kind 
of cloth ’ The Madras Gloss gives TeL 
damg%d%, which is derived from Bangidi, 
a village near Bombay. Molesworth 
in his Mahr. D%cb. gives • “ Dongar^ 
Kdpar a term originally for the 
common country cloth sold m the 
quarter contiguous to the Dongarf 
K%lla (Fort George, Bombay), applied 
now to poor and low-priced cotton 
cloth. Hence in the corruption Dun^ 
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[1858 — “The whale Afghan army con- 
sists of the three divisions of Kabul, Kanda- 
har, and Herat , of these, the troops called 
De^ns (which receive pay), present the 
following effective force,” — Femer^ H of the. 
Afghaais^ 315 seg ] 

DUGKjI-IB, s a word used m the 
Pegu teak trade, for a long squared 
timber Milburn (1813) says. “Bug- 
gies are timbers of teak from 2*7 to 
30 feet long, and from 17 to 24 inches 
square.” Sir A. Phayre believes the 
word to be a corruption of the Burmese 
htdp-gyt The first syllable means the 
* cross-beam of a house,’ the second, 
‘ big ’ , hence * big-beani ’ 

Buaoisra, s The cetaceous mam- 
mal, llalwore ditgong The word is 
Malay duyung^ also J avan. duyung ^ 
Macassar, ruyung The etymology we 
do not know [The word came to us 
from the name Dugimg, used in the 
Philippine island of Leyte, and was 
popularised in its present form by 
BufFon in 1765 See NED'] 

BXTMBCOW, V , and DUMB- 
OOWEB, participle To brow-beat, 
to cow , and cowed, brow-beaten, set- 
down This IS a capital specimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect Dam Ichdndy ^ to 
eat one’s breath,’ is a Hind idiom for 
‘to be silent ’ Hobson- J obson converts 
this into a transitive verb, to damkhdOy 
and both spelling and meaning being 
affected by English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
use to imply cowing and srdmcing [A 
more probable derivation is from 
Hmd dhomkandy ‘ to chide, scold, 
threaten, to repress by threats or re- 
proof ’ {Platts^ M Diet) ] 

DUMDUM, np The name of a 
military cantonment 4J- miles N” W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
(1783-1853) the head-quarters of that 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery 
The name, which occurs at intervals m 
Bengal, is no doubt P — H. dam- 
dama^ ‘a mound or elevated battery’ 
At Dumdum was signed the treaty 
which restored the British settlements 
after the re-eaptiu*e of Calcutta in 
1767. [It has recently given a name 
to the dumdum or expandmg bullet, 
made in the arsenal there ] 

S 830 — Prospectus of the “Dumdimi 
ing Club ” — “We congratulate them on 


the prospect of seeing that noble and 
gentleman-like game established in Bengal 
— O? Sport. Mag , reprint 1873, i 407. 

1848 — “ ^Poob f nonsense, ’said Joe, highly 
flattered. ‘ I recollect, sir, there was a girl 
at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery , . who made a dead set at me 

in the year *4 ’ ” — Varuiiy Fair^ i. 25, 
ed. 1867. 

£1886 —“The Kiranchi (see CBANCHEE) 
has been replaced by the ordinary Dum- 
dummer, or P41ki carnage ever since the 
year 1856 ” — Sat Remeio, Jan 23 

[1900 — “A modern murderer came for- 
ward proudly with the dumdxun ” — Ihtd^ 
Aug 4] 

DUMPOKE, s A name given in 
the Anglo-Indian kitchen to a baked 
dish, consisting usually of a duck, 
boned and stufted The word is Pers. 
dampuhht, ‘air-cooked,’ ie baked A 
recipe for a dish so called, as used 
in Akbar’s kitchen, is in the first 
quotation 

c 1590 — “ Dampukht 10 sers meat ; 2 s. 
ghi , 1 s onions , 11 m fresh_ginger , 10 m* 
pepper , 2 d cardamoms ” — i 61. 

1673— “These eat highly of all Flesh 
Dumpoked, which is baked with Spice m 
Butter ” — Fryer, 93 

,, “Baked Meat they call Dumpoke 
which IS dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whose Gravy they swallow Bice 
dry Boiled ” — Ibid 404. 

1689 — “ . and a dumpoked Fowl, 

that is boil’d with Butter in any Small 
Vessel, and stuft with Baisins and Almonds. 
IS another (Dish).” — Omngton, 397. 

DUMBEE, s Hmd a copper 

com of very low value, not now exist- 
ing (See under DAM) 

1823 — In Malwa “there are 4 cowries to 
a gurda^ 3 guTidas to a dumrie , 2 dimvnes 
to a chedanm, 3 dwm/nes to a ifi^Tiduxnjie ; 
and 4 dumnes to an adillcdi or half pioe ” — 
Malcolm, Central Indm. 2nd ed ii. 194 ; 
[86 note] 

DUNG-ABEE, s. A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth ; the word 
IS not in any dictionary that we know* 
[Platts mves H dmtgrl, ‘ a coarse kind 
of cloth^ The Madras Gloss gives Teh 
dangidi, which is derived from Dangidi, 
a village near Bombay. Molesworth 
in his MaTw. Diet, gives ^^Dongar^ 
Kdpar. a term originally for the 
common country cloth sold in the 
quarter contiguous to the Dongarf 
Killa (Fort George, Bombay), applied 
now to poor and low-priced cotton 
cloth Hence in the corruption Dun^ 
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gane ” He traces the word to dongarl, 
“ a little hill ” Dungaree is woven 
'With two or more thieads together in 
the weh and woof. The finer kinds 
are used for clothing hj poor people ; 
the coarser for sails for native boats 
and tents The same word seems to 
be used of silk (see below) ] 

1613 — “We traded with the NaUiralls for 
Cloves . by bartering and exchanging 
cotton cloth of Cambay and CoromandtlX 
for Cloves The sorts requested, and prices 
that they yeelded. CanddLeens of Rarochie, 
6 Cattees of Cloves . . Dongenjns, the 
finest, twelve ” — Capt JSari6, in Pmchas, 
1 363 

1673 — “Along the Coasts are Borobaim 
. . . Carwar for Dungarees and the weighti- 
est pepper ” — Fryer, 86 

[1812 — “ The Prince’s Messenger . . 
told him, *Come, now is the time to open 
your purse-stnngs , you are no longer a 
merchant or in prison , you are no longer 
to sell Dungaree * (a species of coarse hnen)-” 
— Momer, Jentneuy through Persia, 26 ] 

1813 — “Du^arees (pieces to a ton) 400 ” 
— Mxlburn, li 221 

[1869 — “In addition to those which were 
real were long lines of sham batteries, 

known to sailors as Dungaree forts, and 
•which were made simply of coarse cloth or 
canvas, stretched and pain-fced so as to 
resemble batteries ” — U Ohphant, Narr, qf 
Ld MlgirCs Mission, ii 6 ] 

1868 — “Such dungeree as you now pay 
half a rupee a > ard for, you could then buy 
from 20 -to 40 yards per rupee ” — Miss 
Frere^s Old Deccan Days, p. xxiv 

[1900 — “From this thread the Dongari 
Tasar is prepared, which may be compared 
to the organzine of silk, heing both twis'fced 
and doubled ” — Yusuf Ah, Mem on Silk, 
85] 

DXJBBAB, s A Court or Levee 
Pers- da/rbdr. Also the Executive 
Governnieut of a Native State (Gar- 
neg%e), Kattywar, by a curious 

idiom, tbe chief himself is so addressed . 
‘Yes, Durbar^, ‘no, Durbax/ being 
common replies to him.” — (M -Gen 
Keatinge) 

1609. — “ On the left hand, thorow another 

g te you enter into an inner court where the 
ng keepes his Daxbax ” — Haickins, in 
Purchas, i. 432. 

1616 — “ The tenth of lanuary, I went |bo 
Court at foure m the euening to the Durbax, 
which is the place where the Mogoll sits out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, -to receiue 
Peiataons and Presents, to giue commands, 
•to see and •to be seene ” — Svr T Roe, in 
Purchas, i 541 , [with some sIighFdiffereiices 
in Hak Soc. i lOi^* 


1633 — “ This place they call the Derba 
(or place of Councill) "w^here Law and Justice 
was administered according to the Chistome 
of the Countrey ” — IT" Bruton, in Makl 
V. 51. 

c. 1750 — “ il faut se rappeller ce& 

terns d’humiliations oh le Francois 4ix>ient 
forces pour le bien de lenr commerce, d’aller 
timidement porter leurs presens et leurs 
hommages k de petis chefs de Bourgades 
que nous n’adme-fcons aujourd’h-ui k nos Dor- 
bards que lorsque nos int4r6ts I’exigent ” 
— Iietter of M de Bu^<q/, in Cambridge's 
Account, p xxix. 

1793 — “At my durbar yesterday I had 
proof of the affection entertained by the 
natives for Sir William Jones The Profes- 
sors of the Hindu Law, who were in the 
habit of attendance upon him, b^urst into 
unrestrained team when they sj^ke to me.” 
— Tezgnmouih, Mem, i 289. 

1809 — “ It was the durbar of the native 
Gren-fcoo Princes .” — Ld Vdlentia, i 362 

[1826 — “ a Durbar, or police-officer, 
should have men in waiting . — Pandu- 

rang Han, ed 1873, i 126 ] 

1875 — “ Sitting there in the centre of -fche 
durbar, we assisted at our first nau-tch ” — 
Sir M, M Grant Duff, in Contemp Rev , 
July 

[1881 — “Near the centre (at Amritsar) 
lies the sacred tank, from whose midst rises 
the Darbar Sahib, or great temple of the 
Sikh faith ” — Impel lal Gazetteer, i 186 ] 

DXJBG-AH, s P dargdh. Properly 
a royal court But the habitual use of 
the 'word in India is for the ehrme of a 
(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re- 
ligious resort and prayer 

1782. — “Adjoining is a duigaw or bunal 
place, -with a view of the nver ” — Hodges, 
102 

1807 — “ The dhurga'W may invariably 
be seen ■fco occupy those seites pre-emment 
for comfort and beauty ” — WtlhainsoTi, On- 
ental Field Sj>orts, 24 

1828 — he was a ’'relation of the 
. . superior of the Durgah, and this is now 
a sufficient protection ” — The KuzzxLbaHi, 
il 273 

DXTBIAN, DOBIAH, s Malay 
duren, Molucca form dwnydn, from 
duT^, ‘a thorn or pnckle, [and the 
common substantival ending , Mr. 
Skeat gives the standard *as 

dunyan or dwnanjj the great 
the tree O Bombcuseae) caBeiKhj' 
botanists Dwno sdbM/mm, D, <1 
tree appears to be a native of the 
Malay Peninsula^ and l^ie 
islandi , from yihmh it 1ms been ear- 
ned to Tenasserim <me s^e and to 
Mindanao the 
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Tlie earliest European mention of 
this fruit is that hy hJicolo Contn The 
passage is thus rendered hy Winter 
Jones : “In this island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which 
they call durzano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened five fruits 
are found within, resembhng oblong 
oranges The taste varies like that of 
cheese ” (In Indta m the XVth Gent , 
p 9 ) We give the original Latin of 
Poggio below, which must be more 
correctly rendered thus “They have 
a ^een" fruit which they call durzan, 
as Dig as a water-melon Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, 
and resembhng thick butter, with a 
combination of flavours.” (See CarleUz, 
below). 

The dorian in Sumatra often forms a 
staple article of food, as the jack v ) 
does in Malabar. By natives and old 

in wEich it IS produced the dormn is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty m getting over the 
peculiar, strong, and offensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it away from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of stancher “T^en 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and becoruc passionately fond of it” 
(^awfurd, M. of Ind Arch i. 419 ) 
fWalmce {Malay Arch 57) says that 
he could not bear the smell when he 

first tried it in Malacca, but in 
Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out of doors, I 
at once became a confirmed Durian 
eater , . the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined to stop In fact 
to eat Dunajis is a new sensation, 
worth a voyage to the East to ex- 
perience”] Our forefathers had not 
such delicate noses, as may be gathered 
from some of the older notices A 
Governor of the Straits, some forty- 
five years ago, used to compare the 
Donan to ‘ carrion in custard.^ 

c 1440 — “Fmctuinvindemhabeiit nomine 
dunamim, magmtudine cucumens, in quo 
sunt quinquo veluti malarancia oblonga, 
vani sapons, instar butyn ooagulati.” — 
Rogg%%, de VartetcUe Fcrtunas, lab iv. 

1552 — “ Dimons, which are fashioned 
like artichokes” (•) — Castanheda, ii 355 

1653 — ** Among these fruits was one 
kind now known by the name of durious, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 


that the Malacca merchants tell how a cer- 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 
load of great value, and he consumed the 
whole of it in guzzling dimons and in gallan- 
tries among the Malay girls ” — JSarros, II 

VI. i. 

1563 — “A gentleman in this country 
(Portuguese India) tells me that he remem- 
bers to have read in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, ^nohxles diirianes ’ I have since 
asked him to find the passage m order that I 
might trace it in the Xatm, but up to this 
time he says he has not found it ” — Garina, 
f 85. 

1688 — “ There is one that is called in the 
Malacca tongue dunon, and is so good that 
I have heard it affirmed by manie that have 
gone about the worlde, that it doth exceede 
in savour all others that ever they had 
seene or tasted . , Some do say that 

have seene it that it seemeth to be that 
wherewith Adam did transgresse, being 
earned away by the singular savour " — 
Parhds MeTtdoza, ii 318 

1598 — ‘ Duryoen is a fruit y t only grow- 
eth in Malacca, and is so much corned ed by 
those which have proued ye same, that there 
IS no fruite in the world to bee compared 
with it.” — IzTiscJiof&n, 102, [Hak Soc i. 51] 

1599 — The Donan, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and he did not at 
first much like it, but when at last he got 
used to this he liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kind could be tasted which possessed a 
more complex and elaborate variety of 
odours and flavours than this did — See 
V%agg%, Florence, 1701, Pt. II p 211, 

1601 — “Duryoen . . ad apertionem 

rimam putndum coep© redolet, sed 

otem tamen divinam illam omnem ^stui 
profundit ” — Dehry^ iv 33 

[1610 — “The Darion tree nearly resembles 
a pear tree in size .” — Pyrard de Laval, Hak, 
Soc II. 366 ] 

1615 — “There groweth a oertaine fruit, 
pnckled like a ches-nut, and as big as one*s 
fist, the best in the world to eate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruits being at 
an easie rate. It must be broken with 
force and therein is contained a white liquor 
like vnto creame, never the lesae it yields a 
very vnsauory sent like to a rotten oymon, 
and it IS called Estuxion ” (probably a mis- 
print} — De Monfart, 27. 

1727 — ‘The Diirean is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some People's Noses, 
for it smells very like but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes ” — A. Hamilton, 
11 . 81 , [ed 1744, ii 80] 

1855,*- “The fetid Dorian, prince of fruits 
to those who like it, but chief of abomma- 
t^ns to all strangers and novices, does not 
grow -within the present terntones of Ava, 
but the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te- 
nassenm Coast King Tharawadi used to 
lay post-horses from Martaban to Ava, to 
bring his odoriferous dehcaoy ” — xvXe, 
M%8Sfi07i to Ava, 161. 
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1878 — “The Dunan will grow as large 
as a man’s head, is covered closely with 
terribly sharp spines, set hexagonallj upon 
its hard skin, and when npe it falls , if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 
injury or death may be the result ” — 
J/Xair, JRerak, bO 

1885 — “ I proceeded under a con- 

tinuous shade of tall Dunan trees from 35 
to 40 feet high In the floweni^ tune 

it was a most pleasant shady wood , but 
later in the season the chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one’s head 
would be less agreeable ” Eotfi — “Of this 
fruit the natives are passionately fond , 
and the elephants flock to its shade in the 
fruiting tune , but, more singular still, the 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity ’ — 
JF'orhes, A JVaturahst^s Wandenngs, p 240 

DURJUN, s H darjan^ a corr of 
the English, dozen 

BURWATJIT, s H from P dar^ 
%oan^ darhdn A doorkeeper A 
domestic servant so called is iisnal in 
tlie latter lioiises of Calcutta He is 
porter at the gate of the compound 
(«['»■) 

[c 1590 — “The Darbans, or Porters A 
thousand of these active men are employed 
to guard the palace ” — Ain, i 258 ] 

c 1755 — “ Derwan ” — List of servants in 
Jies^ 50 

1781 — (After an account of an alleged 
attempt to seize Mr Hieky s Dar'iicin) “ Mr 
Hicky begs leave to make the following re- 
marks That he is clearly of opimon that 
these horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleep, as a Door-van is 
well known to he the alajnm of the House, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted to carry 
him off, — and their precmitate flight the 
moment they heard Mr. Hicky *s Voice puts 
it past a Doubt ” — Reflections on tbe con- 
sequence of the late attempt made to 
A^assinate the Printer of the original Benfi,- 
gal Gazette (in the same, April 14) 

1784 — “ Yestenday at daybreak, a most 
extraordinary and homd murder was com- 
mitted upon tbe Dirwan of Thomas Martin, 
Esq ” — In Seton-Karr, i 12 

,, “In the entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is a raised floor with one 
or two open cells, in which the Darwans 
(or doorkeepers) sit, he, and sleep — in fact 
dwell ” — dale Review, vol Iix p 207 

DXJRWAUZA-B-DTNrD The fo|-- 
mula by which a native servant m an 
Anglo-Indian household intimates that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a| 
visitor — ‘Kot at home’ — without the 
untruth It is elliptical for d^rwasscL 
hand Jixxn, ‘ the door is closed ’ 


[1877 — “When they did not find him 
there, it was Darwaza hnnd ’ — AHardiic^, 
The ditg of Sunshine, i 125 } 

DUSSERA, DABSORA, BAS- 
EHRA, s Skt da^aliard^ H dashardy 
Mahr dasrd, the mne-rnghts^ (or ten 
days’) festival in October, also called 
Durgd-pujd (see DOOR»A-P ) In the 
west and south of India this holiday , 
taking place after the close of the wet 
season, became a great military festival, 
and the period when military expedi- 
tions were entered upon The Mah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
occasion in a way characteristic of 
them, by destroy mg a village » The 
popular etvmology of the word and that 
accepted by the best authorities, is das, 
^ ten (sins) ’ and hary ‘ that which takes 
away (or expiates) ’ It is, perhaps 
rather connected with the ten days’ 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day bemg the 10th of the month 
{Asmna) , but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

c 1590 — “The autumn harvest he shall 
begin to collect from the Deshereh, which is 
another Hindoo festiial that also happens 
differently, from the be^nmng of Virgo to 
the commencement of Libra * — Ayeen, tr 
Gladwiny ed 1800, i 307 , [tr Jarrett, ii 46] 

1785 — ‘ On the anmversary of the Dus- 
harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoos, composing your escort, a goat to 
every ten men ” — Tippoo s Lettei 162 

1799 — “On the Institution and Cere- 
momes of the Hindoo Festival of the Dus- 
rah,” published (1820) in Trans JBomb 
Lxt Boc ill 73 seqg (By Sir John 
Malcolm ) 

1812 — ‘ The Courts are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called dussarah ” — Fifth Report^ 37 

1813 — “This being the desserah, a great 

Hindoo festival we resolved to delay 

our departure and see some part of the 
eeremomes ” — Forbes^ Or Mem iv 97 , [2nd 
ed 11 450] 

BUSTOOR, BUSTOORTT, s 

H. dastuTy ^ custom ’ [see DESTOOB,! 
dastuHy ‘ that which is customary. 
That com^nission or percentage on the 
money passing in any cash tiaaasactpn 
which, with or without acknowl©^- 
ment or permission, sticks to 
fingers of the agent of pajmeaoi^ 

‘ customary ’ appropnakoi^ ‘We 

believe, very nearly hs in 

England as in India* A t)f which 
newspaper eori'fe^p^^^enicih fkonl time 
to tuEMe Euro- 
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peans in India, in condemning tlie 
natives, often forget, or are ignorant 
of this. In India the practice is per- 
haps more distinctly recognised, as the 
word denotes. Ibn Batuta tells ns 
that at the Court of Delhi, in his time 
(c 1340), the custom was for the 
officials to deduct tV of every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to be paid 
from the treasury (see I B pp. 408, 
426, &c). 


[1616. — “The dusturia m all boTight 
goodes . . . IS a great matter ” — SvrT Eoe^ 
Hak Soc li 350] 

1638 — “ Ces vallets ne sent point noiims 
au logis, raais ont leurs gages, dont ils 
s'entretiennent, quoy qu’ila ne montent qn’h 
trois ou qnatre Ropias par moys . maxs 
ils ont lenr tour dn baston, qu’ils appellant 
Testtuy, qu’ils prennent du consentement 
du Maistre de eeluy dont ils achettent quel- 
<que chose ” — Mofiidelslo, Pans, 1659, 224, 
[1679 — “The usuall Dastoore shall b© 
-equally divided ” — >S’. Master, in Kistna 
Mam. 136.] 


1680 — “It IS also ordered that in future 
the Vahhls (see VAKEEL), Miitsvddees (see 
AtOOTSTIDDY), or Writers of the Tagad- 
ffeers,^ Buimers, (^) I' or overseers of the 
Weavers, and the Ficars and Podaxs shall 
not receive any monthly wages, but shall be 
content with the Dxistoor . . of a quarter 
anna in the rupee, which the merchants and 
weavers are to allow them The Bustoor 
may be divided twice a year or oftener by 
the Chief and Council among the said em- 
ployers ” — Wt St Geo Corns , Dec 2 In 
Notes and Extracts, Ko. II p 61 , 

1681 — “For the farme of Bustoory on 
■cooley hire at Pagodas 20 per annum 
received a part . (P««-) 13 00 0 ** — Ihid 

JTan. 10 , End No III p, 45 


[1684 — “ The Honble Comp having 
-order’d , . . that the Bustore upon their 
Investment , . be brought into the 
Generali Books ” — Prvmgle, Thary, Ft Su 
1st ser 111 . 69 ] 

1780 — “It never can be in the power of 
a superintendent of Police to reform the 
numberless abuses which servants of every 
Denomination have introduced, and now 
support on the Broad Basis of Dustoor ” — 
Bemjgal Gazette, April 29. 

1785. — “The Public are hereby informed 
that no Commission, Brokerage, or Dustoor 
IS charged by the Bank, or permitted to be 


* Tagadagir, under the Mahiattas, was an oflBlcer 
who enforced the State demands against default- 
ing cultivators (Wi,lson), and no doubt it was 
here an officer similarly employed to enforce the 
execution of contracts by weavers and others 
xvho had received advances It is a corruption 
of Pars taJcdzagir, from Ar taJeazS., importunity 
(see quotation of 1819, under DHfJRNA). 

[t Mr P Brandt suggests that this word may 
be Telegu Thwmar, t4mu bemg a measure of grain, 
and possibly the “ Dumiers ” may have been those 
-entitled tp receive the dustooree in grain. j 


taken by any Agent or Servant employed bv 
them In Selom-Ka'n, i. 130. ^ 

1795. — “All servants belonging to the 
Company’s Shed have been strictly pro- 
hibited from demanding or receiving any 
fees or dastoors on any pretence whatever ” 
— IhiA 11 16 


1824 — “ The profits however he made 
during the voyage, and by a dustoory on 
all the alms given or received . were so 
considerable that on his return some of his 
confidential disciples had a quarrel with 
him ” — JSehet, ed. 1844, i 198 

1866 — “ . • of all taxes small and great 

the heaviest is dustooree ” — Trevelyan, 
Bawh Bimgalow, 217. 


DUSTUOK, s P dastah, [‘a little 
hand, hand-clappiiig to attiact atten- 
tion, a notice A pass or permit The 
dustucics granted by the Oompany’s 
covenanted servants in the early half 
of the 18th century seems to have been 
a constant instrument of abuse, or 
bone of contention, with the native 
authorities iii Bengal [The modern 
sense of the word in bT India is a 
notice of the revenue demand served 
on a defaulter ] 


1716 — “ A passport or dustuok, signed 
by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods specified from being visited or 
stopped ” — Orme, ©d 1803, ii 21 
1748 — “ The Zemindar near Pultah hav- 
ing stopped several boats with Tnn gbab 
Dusticks and taken money from them, and 
disregarding the Phousdar’s orders to clear 
them . ^--In Long, 6. 

[1762 “ Busticks *’ See WRITES ] 

1763 — “The dignity and benefit of our 
Bustucks are the chief badges of honour, 
or at least interest, we enjoy from our Phvr- 
maund ” — Prom the Chief and Council at 
Dacca, in Van Szttart, i 210 


Li/oy — “ nustxcKs," see under HOS- 
BOLHOOKUM. 

[1866 — “ It IS a practioe of the Revenue 
Courts of the sircar to issue Dixstuck for 
the tnalgoozaree the v^y day the kist 
(instalment) became due ,” — Confessions of an 
Orderly, 132.] 


DWAIMSlA, n p More properly 
DvdrahX or Dv<Zr%hSt, quasi iKard/jivvXos, 
^the City with many gates/ a very 
sacred HCindu place of pilgrimage, on 
the extreme IST W point of peninsular 
Guzerat; the alleged royal city of 
B^ishna It is in the small State 
called Okha, which Gen Legrand 
Jacob pronounces to be ^‘barren of 
aught save superstition and piracy” 
(Tr, Bo Geog Soc, vii 161). JDvdrikd 
IS, we apprehend, the ^apdicg of 
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Ptolemy Indeed, in an old Persian 
map, published in Didn^n Ant%q i 
370, the place appears, transcribed as 
BJiarroLy 

c 1590 — The Eifth Division is Jugget 
(see JACQUIETE), which is also called 
Danrka j&ishen came from Mehtri, and 
■dwelt at this place, and died here This 
IS considered as a very holy spot bj the 
Brahmins ” — Ayeen, by Gladwin, ed 1800, 
11 76 , [ed Jarrett, ii 248J 


E 


EAGLE-WOOD, s The name of 
an aromatic wood from Camboja and 
some other Indian remons, chiefly 
trans-gangetic It is the ‘‘ odorous 
wood*’ referred to by Gamoes in the 
quotation under CHAMPA We have 
somewhere read an explanation of the 
name as applied to the substance m 
question, because this is flecked and 
mottled, and so supposed to lesemble 
the plumage of an eagle * [Bwitoyi^ Ar 
Nights, IV 395 , L%7isclioten, Hak Soc 
1 120, 150 ] The word is m fact due 
to a corrupt form of the Skt name of 
the wood, agarUy aguru A form, 
probably, of this is ayil, ahil, which 
Gundert gives as the Malayal word* 
Prom this the Portuguese must have 
taken their cuguila^ as we find it in 
Barbosa (below), or jpao (w ood) d'aguila, 
made into aqmla, whence French hois 
d^aigle, and Eng eagle-wood The 
Malays call it Kayu (yrooA)-gahru, evi- 
dently the same word, though which 
way the etymolo^ flowed it is difficult 
to say [Mr Skeat writes the 
question is a difficult one Ehnkert 
gives ga/ru {garoe) and gaharu (gaharoe)^ 
whence the trade names ‘ Garrow ^ and 
‘ Garroo * and the modern standard 
Malay certainly corresponds to Klin- 
kerfs foims, though I think gaharu 
should rather be written gharu, le, 
with an aspirated g, which is the way 
the Malays pronounce it On the 
other hand, it seems perfectly clear 
that there must have been an alterna- 
tive modern form agaru^ or perhaps 
even aguru, since otherwise such trade 
names as ^ugger’ and (J) Hugger^ could 
not have arisen. They can scarcely 


* Boyle says MaZayan cigila, but this is ap- 
parently a mispnnt for MaZayalam, 


have come from the Skt In Ridley’s 
Plant List we have gaharu and gagaheu, 
winch IS the regular abbreviation of 
the reduphcated form gahru-gahru 
identified as Aqmlaina MalaccensiSy 
Lam ”] [See CAMBPLAC ] 

The best quality of this wood, once 
much valued m Euiope as incense, is 
the result of disease in a tree of the 
N O Lequmi7iosae, the Aloexylon agal- 
lochum, Loureiro, growing m Camboja 
and S Cochm China, whilst an inferior 
kmd, of like aromatic quahties, is 
produced hy a tree of an entirely 
different order, Aquilaria agallocka, 
Roxh (N O Aquilamacea^), which is 
found as far north as Silhet * 

Eagle-wood is another name for 
! aloes-w ood, or aloes (q ^ ) as it is 
termed m the English Bible [See 
Encycl Bthl i 120 It is curious 

that Bluteau, in his great Portuguese 
Vooahulano, under Poo dHAguila, 
jumbles up this aloes-wood with Soco- 
tiine Aloes AydXKox^^v was known to 
the ancients, and is desciibed by 
Dioscorides (c ad 65) In Liddell 
and Scott the word is rendered “the 
lutter aloe ” , which seems to involve 
the same confusion as that made by 
Bluteau 

Other tiade-names of the article 
given by Forbes Watson aie Garrow- 
and Garroo-wood, agla-vrood, ugger-, and 
tugger- (?) wood 

1516 — 

Das Dragoa7'ias, e jyregos que ellas valeni en 
Oalicut 

•>f -K- « « -N- 

Agmla, cada Farazola (see FBAZALA) 
de 300 a 400 {fanams) 

Lenko aloes verdadeiro, negro, pesado, e 
mtuto fine vaJ 1000 {faTvams) f — Dar- 
hosa (Lisbon), 393 

1563 — “ E And from those parts of which 
you speak, comes the true ligu-aloes * Is it 
produced there * 

“ O Not the genuine thing It is indeed 
true that m the parts about C Comonn and 
m Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which we call agmla brava), as we have 
many another wood with a scent And at 
one time that wood used to be exported to 
Bengala under the name of agmla hrmta^ 
but since then the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer • ” — 

Garcia, f 119i -120 


* We do not find inforznatioii as to which tree 
produces the eagle-wood sold m the Tenaasenm 
bazars. [It seems to be A see Watt, 

BcOTh. Ihct X 279 seq J. 

t This l^n aloes, ^ genmae, black, heavy, very 
choice, IS presuimbly the fine kind from Champs 
the ugubla the m^cier pEochtck 
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1613^ — , A a^Tiila, arvore alta e 
grossa, de folhas como a Olyreira.” — 
Godvnho de Eredva,^ f 15i?. 

1774. — ‘^EfLTindTnon . . Oicd el hochoTf et 

Agadj ovdt^ est le nom h^reu, arabe, ©t 
turc d’un bois nomm^ par les Anglois A^al- 
wood, et par les Indiens de Bombay Agar, 
dont oa a deux diverses sortes, savour 
Oud mxmdrdk^ o’est la meilleure Oud 
Edhulhf ©st la moindr© sort© ” — N%ebvhT, 
Des de VAroibze^ xxxiv. 

1^54: — (In Caohar) “tbe eagle-wood, a 
tree yielding iiggur oil, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is earned to 
Silhet, where it is broken up and distilled 
— JSooJceTy E%m<xXay<m Joruaneds, ed 1855, 
11 318. 

The existence of the agilila tree {ddrahht- 
%-vd) in the Silhet hills is mentioned by 
Abu’l Fazl {QladwviCs Ayee/by ii. 10 , [ed 
Jarrettyii 125], ong i 391). 

EABTH-Ollf, s Petroleum, sticii 
as that exported from Burma . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver- 
naculars The chief sources are at 
Ye-nan-gyoung on the Irawadi, lat c 
20 “ 22 '- 

1755 — ‘*Raynan-Goung . at this Place 
there are about 200 Pamuies, who are chiefly 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the Country .” — Boukery m 
DalryifwpleU Or- i 172 

1810 — ^‘Petroleum, called by the natives 
eacth-oil . which is imported from Pegu, 
Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracan) Coast ” 
— WtlhamsoTiy V Af. u 21-23. 


ECKA, s A small one-horse car- 
riage used by natives It is Hmd 
ekkdy from ehy ‘one^ But we have 
seen it written aertf, and punned upon as 
quasi-ocJ^er, by those who have travelled 
by it ! [Something of the iund was 
perhaps known in very early times, 
for Arrian (Indiha, xvu) says. “To 
be drawn by a single horse is con- 
sidered no distinction” For a good 
desc:™taon with drawing of the ekheuy 
see Kvplmg, Beast emd Mem in Ind^a, 
l^seq'] 

1811. — ** . perham the simplest carnage 
that can be imagined, being nothing more 
than a chair Covered with red cloSi, and 
dxed upon an axle-tree between two 
wheels The Ekka is drawn by one horse, 
who has no other harness than a girt, to 
which the shaft of the carnage is fastened ” 
— Sohiyrvsy iii. 

1834. — “ One of those native carnages 
called ekkas was m waiting This vehicle 
resembles in shape a meat-safe, placed upon 
the axletree of two wheels, but the sides are 
composed of hanging curtains instead of wire 
pannels .” — The BdboOy u 4. 


[1843 — “Ekhees, a species of single horse 
carnage, with cloth hoods, drawn by one 

pony, were by no means uncommon.” 

Damdsony Travels i7t Upj^ei Ind%ay i. 116 ] 

BED, s Arab ’id. AMahommedan 
lioly festival, but in common applica- 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the har% and chhotl (or 
Great and Little) ’Jd Tbe former la 
the commemoration of Abraham’a 
sacrifice, the victim of which was 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
mael [See Hughes, D%ct of IslaWy 
192 seqq ] This is called among other 
nameSy^JBakrdJd, the ‘Ball ’Jef’ Bal^ 
arah ^Idy ‘ the cow festival,’ but this is 
usually corrimted by ignorant natives 
as well as Europeans into BaJ^^Id 
(Hind haJerdy J oaTcrty ‘ a goat ’) The 
other IS the ’id of the Ramazdn, 
the termination of the annual fast ; 

I the festival called in Turkey Batrawl 
and by old travellers sometimes the 
“ Mahommedan Easter,” 

c 1610 — “Le temps du leusne finy on 
celebre vne grande feste, et des pins solen- 
nelles qu’ils ayent, qui s’appell© ydu 
Ryu^ard de Laval y \ 104, [Hak Soo i 140] 

[1671 — “They have allsoe a great feast, 
which they call Buckexy Bed In Tule. 
Redges* I)%aryy Hak Soc ii occx ] 

1673 —“The New Hoon before the New 
Year (which commences at the Vernal 
Egumox), is the Moors A5de, when the 
Governor in no less Pomp than before, 
goes to sacrifice a Bam or He-Goat, in 
remembrance of that offered for Jsaae (by 
them called Ishauh)y the like does ©very 
on© in his own House, that is able to 
purchase one, and sprinkle their blood on 
the sides of their Doors ” — Eryer, 108* 
(The passage is full of errors ) 

I860 — “ By the Nazim's invitation we 
took out a party to the palace at the Bakri 
Bed (or Feast of the Goat), in memory of 
the saonfic© of Isaac, or, as the Moslems 
say, of Ishmael MackenzUy Storms 

aTid SuTtslizney &e , ii. 265 seg 

1869 — “ II n'y a proprement qu© deux 
f^tes parmi les Muanlmans sunnites, cell© 
de la rupture du jefine d© Ramazany Td fto, 
et cell© des victimes 'Id curhd/tVy nomm^e 
aussi dans ITnde Baer Td, f6te du Tanreau, 
ou simplement 'Id, la f5t© par excellence, 
^quolle ©st stabile en m^imoire du sacrifice 
de Tossy y ReL Mvs* dans 

VlndSy ^ seg. 


jci XI X/ \jr jKk xi) s. .a.r — Jt'. 'JLagdhy 
‘ Place of (See BED ) A place of 
^embly and prayer on occasion of 
Musiilman festivals It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall on 
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three sides, and situated outside of a 
town or village It is a marked 
characteristic of landscape in Upper 
India [It IS also known as Namidzgdli^ 
or ‘place of prayer/ and a drawang of 
one IS given by HerJdots^ Qanoon-e- 
Islarrij PI ui hg 2 ] 

1792 — “The commanding nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-Oah stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence ” — Ld CormoaU%s, Deap 
from Senngapatam, in Seton-Karr^ ii 89 

[1832 — Kings, Princes and Na 
waubs going to an appointed place, 

which IS designated the Eade-Garrh ** — 
Mis Meer Hassaih Ahy Obsei uitions, i 262 

[1843 — “ In the afternoon proceeded 
in state to the Eed Gao, a building at a 
small distance, where Mahommedan worship 
was performed ” — Lamdsan, Travels %n Upper 
India, 1 53 1 

EKTEN'Gr, adj The native repre- 
sentation of the official designation 
‘ actzng ’ applied to a substitute, especi- 
ally in the Civil Service The manner 
in which the natives used to explain 
the expression to themselves is shown 
in the quotation 

1883 — “Ijawrence had been only ‘acting’ 
there , a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacies, 
the interpretation ek-tang, ‘one leg,’ as if 
the temporary incumbent had but one leg 
m the official stirrup ” — H Y m Quaiterly 
Pev%ew (on Poswortfi STmthls L%fe of Lord 
Lavrrefnice), April, p 297 

EL GHEE, s An ambassador 
Turk Uch% from ll, a (nomad) tribe, 
hence the representative of the %l It 
IS a title that has attached itself 
particularly to Sir John Malcolm, and 
to Sir Stratford Canning, probably 
because they were personally more 
familiar to the Orientals among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are 

1404 — “And the people who saw them 
approaching, and knew them for people 
of the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
w ere come with some order from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil were 
after them , and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
m their houses, calling out to one another, 
Elchi * which is as much as to say ‘ Ambas- 
sadors • ’ For they knew that with ambas- 
sadors coming they would have a black 
day of it , ana so they fled as if the devil 
Y ^ 


had got among them ’ — Clai ijo, xcvu 
Comp MaiLham, p 111 

[1599 — “I came to the court to see a 
Morns dance, and a play of his Elchies ’ 
— Sakliiyt, Voyages, II ii 67 {Stanf Diet } ] 

1885 — “ No historian of the Cnmean War 
could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh Rose) 
who, at a difficult crisis, filled the post of 
the famous diplomatist called the great 
Elchi by writers who have adopted a tire- 
some tnck from a brilliant man of letters ’ 
— Renew, Oct 24 

ELEPHANT, s Tins article will 
be eonfiued to notes connected with, 
the various suggestions which have 
been put forwaid as to the origin of 
the word — a sufficiently ample subject 
The oldest occurrence of the word 
{e\^<pas — tfiavTos) is in Homer With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ ivory ’ Herodotus 
first uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv 191) Hence an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, assumption that the 
word 4\4<^>as originally meant only the 
material, and not the beast that bears 
it 

In Persian the nsual term for the 
beast IS pll, with which agree the 
Aramaic pU (already found m the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the O. 
T.), and the Arabic fzl Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
oiflly and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ ivory ’ {ma/rjil. 
Port marjwng, but no satisfactory ex- 
lanation has yet been given of the 
rst Syllable of that word More 
certain is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Danish the word for ‘ elephant ' is 
fil, in Icelandic fill, a term supposed 
to have been introduced by old traders 
from the East vzd Eussia The old 
Swedish for ‘ ivory ’ is filshen * 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
IS m the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India 
Among these are ivory tusks — 
hahhvni, 'v e ‘ teeth of luRihlm,,' a wo®c 
which has been interpreted as fron 
Skt nUha, elephant t But it is entirelj 
doubtful what this hoEbmh, occurring 
here only, really means t We knos? 

— — " ■ <- — 

* PiJw, for elephant, occurs m certam igaarwiftii# 
books, but it IS regarded as a iScaceagn wooak 
t See Lassen, i. S13 Maa 
ofLamgvALge, 1st S. p IS^. 

f As r^ards the mterpretataon ^ « 

Xey , m the passage 

tesset, as shown by eonapaosOSot IxXX, i. 

very nn$at£SfisM£tacy^ it ’^oapostsil^ to sat] 

anythmg tbasfe la&e m deaxiBi 
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from other evidence that ivory was | 
■known m Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before Solomon. And in other 
cases the Hebrew word for ivory is 
simply slven^ corresponding to dms 
Indus in Ovid and other Latin writers 
In Ezekiel (xxvn 15) we find hamotli 
^ 7 *^ 71 = ‘ cornua dentis ^ The use of the 
word does not necessarily imply 

a confusion of these great curved tusks 
with horns , it has many parallels, as 
m Pliny^s, “ cum arbore exacuant 
hmentque cornua elephanU ” (xvni. 7^ , 
in MartiaFs ^^Indxcoque cornu” (i 73) , 
in Aelian's story, as alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants there 
shed their horns every ten years 
( ‘ vdvrcas rd K^pctra iK- 
Treareiv ** — xiv 5) , whilst Oleasliy quotes 
from an Icelandic saga ^ oh/ant-hovni* 
for ‘ivory ^ 

We have mentioned Skt %hha, from 
which Lassen assumes a compound 
nlihadantd for ivory, suggesting that 
this, combined by early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed alr‘%hlia- 
dcmtd^ and so origmated i\d4>aPTos* 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that ibhadmitdf though the name of a 
plant {Tux/nd^um %nd%cum, Lehin), is 
never actually a name of ivory 

Pott’s own etymology is alaf~h%nd% 
‘Indian ox,’ from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian This 

has met with favour , though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hvndl as earlier than Homer 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from oA/rdvata (lit ‘proceeding from 
water’), the proper name of the ele- 
p^nt of Inara, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 
logy.t This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem 
independently, by Mr Kittel (Ind%an 
AnUquoAry^ i 128), who supposes the 
first part of the word to be xJravidian, 
a transformation from dne, ‘ elephant ’ 

up the ongiu of eHephant The O T speaks so 
often of ivory, and never again hy this name, that 
hab’bzm must he either a corruption or some traUe- 
name, presumably for some special kind of ivory 
Personally, I beheve it fer more likely that 
haXihxfm is at bottom the same as Tutlmim (ebony ^ 
associated with sJien m Bsekiel xxvii. 16, and 
that the passage once ran ‘ivory and ebony’" 
(W Rodertaon [also see Etuh/oI Bibt n 

2297 seq J 

* See ZefUacJiT fur JSTie Kunde des Morgs. 
iv, 12 segg , also Ebeh/r Schrader In Zeitsdh d M. 
Cfesellsdh xxvii. 706 seqq , lEncycl B%hl ii 1262] 

t In Jbwrji As , ser iv tom ii 


Pictet, finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
word ahya^ used for ‘ elephant,’ which 
he takes to be from dla^ ‘great’ ; thence 
ahya^ ‘great creature’ , and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of dla^ 
‘great,’ wrth Skt phata, sometimes 
signifying ‘a tooth,’ thus ah-phata, 

‘ great tooth ’ = elephantus * 

Hodgson, in Notes 07i Northern 
Africa (p. 19, quoted by Pott), gives 
elef ameqran (‘Great Boar,’ elef being 
‘boar’) as the name of the anim^ 
among the Kahyles of that region, and 
appears to present it as the origin of 
the Greek and Latin words 

Again we have the Gothic ulhandus^ 

‘ a camel,’ which has been regarded "by 
some as the same w^ord with elephantus. 
To this we shall recur 

Pott, in his elaborate paper already 
quoted, conies to the conclusion that 
the choice of etymologies must lie 
between his own alaf-hindz and Lassen’s 
aUibha-dantd His paper is 50 years 
old, but he r^eats this conclusion in 
his Wurzel-Worterhitch der Indo-Ger- 
mamsche Sprachen^ published in 1871, f 
nor can I ascertain that there has been 
any later advance tow’ards a true ety- 
mology. Yet it can hardly be said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction. 

Both, let it be observed, apart from 
other difficulties, rest on the assump- 
tion that the knowledge of 
whether as fine material or as mon- 
strous animal, came from India, whilst 
nearly all the other or less-favoured 
suggestions point to the same assump- 
tion 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
possession of the new and surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from the 
eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean Though the fact was indi- 
cated from the wall-paintings by Wil- 
kinson some 65 years ago,t and has 
more recently been ammy displayed 
in historical works which have circu- 
lated by scores in popular libraries, it 

* In Kvhn*s ZeUsohr fwr Vergletohends Sprach 
Tesmstf iv 128-181 
t Detmold, pp 960-952 

t See Topography of Thebes, with a General View 
of Egypt, 1885, p. 168 
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IS singular how little attention or 
interest it seems to have elicited * 

The document which ^ves precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is an 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebers 
m 1873) t from the tomb of Amenem- 
hib, a captain under the great conqueror 
Thotmes III [Thutmosis], who reimed 
B c. c 1600 This warrior, speaking 
from his tomb of the great deeds ot 
his master, and of his own right arm, 
tells how the 3ang, in the neighbour- 
hood of N^^ hunted 120 elephants for 
the sake of their tusks , and how he 
himself (Amenemhib) encountered the 
biggest of them, which had attacked 
the sacred person of the king, and 
cut through its trunk The elephant 
chased him into the water, where 
he saved himself between two rocks , 
and the king bestowed on him rich 
rewards 

The position of N% is uncertain, 
though some have identified it with 
Nineveh t [Maspero writes • ‘‘ Nil, 
long confounded with Nineveh, after 
Champolion (Gram ^gyjptzenne^ p. 150), 
was identified by Leiiormant (Le$ Ort^ 
g^nes, vol in, p. 316 et seq ) with Ninus 
Vetus, Membid], and by Max Muller 
(Asten und Eaiopa, p 267) with Balls 
on the Euphrates I am mclmed to 
make it Kefer-Naya, between Aleppo 
and Turmanin ” (Struggle of the Nod%ons, 
144, note) ] It is named in another i 
inscription between Ar%nath and Ak&- 
r^thy as, all three, cities of Naharazn or 
Northern Mesopotamia, captured by 
Amenhotep II , the son of Thotmes 
III Might not N^ be Nisibis 2 We 
shall find that Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran and in the vicimty of the Cha- 
boras 

If then th^ge elephailt-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
been offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Mutennu or Northern 
S^ia, and also by the people of the 
adjacent Aseln or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 

* See 6 g Brngsck^a Hxst offhe PhafuohSt 2d ed* 
1 , 396-400 , and GarLon JStawli/nsxm’s JSgypty ii 285-6 

t In Z fur Aegypt Spr, vmd AdfertK 1878, pp, 1-9, 
63, 64 ; also tr by Dr. Bircb m Records of tM Past, 
voL u. p 59 (no da;te, more shame to S Baxter & 
Sons) , and again by Bbers, revised m Z.D M.O t 
1876, pp 391 seqq 

X S^ Canon Bawlinson’s Bgypi, n.s 


monuments, both m hieroglyphic 
writing and pictorially * 

What the stones of Egypt allege m 
the 17th cent b c , the stones of Assyria 
5CX) years afterwards have been alleged 
to corroborate. The great inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser I , who is calcu- 
lated to have reimed about b.c 1120- 
1100, as rendered by Lotz, relates : 

Ten mighty Elephants 

Slew I in Harran, and on the banks of 
the BEaboras. 

Pour Elephants I took alive , 

Their hides, 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 

I brought to my city Assur.” f 

The same facts are recorded in a later 
inscription, on the broken obelisk of 
Assurnazirpal from Kouyunjik, now 
in the Br Museum, which commemo- 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tighlath Pileser.J 

In the case of these As^nan in- 
scriptions, however, elephaTii is by no 
means an undisputed interpretation 
In the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which ^ve 
the death-blow to the doubts which 
some sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine (Siaracter of the Assyrian in- 
terpretations, Sir H, Rawlmson, in 
this passage, rendered the ammals slam 
and taken ahve as wild buffaloes. The 
ideogram ^ven as tee^h he had not 
mterpreted The question is argued 
at length by Lotz in the work already 
quoted, but it is a question for cunei- 
form experts, dealing, as it does, with 
the interpretation of more than one 
^deogramy and enveloped as yet in un- 
certamties It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Dr- Hincks, one of the four 
test-traiislators,§ had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as Lotz has 
done 23 years later, though I cannot 
see that Lotz makes any allusion to 
this fact. [See EncycL BM. n. 1262.] 
Apart from arguments as to decipher- 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 


« For the painting see 
Egyptxams, edited by Birch, voL i. pL XI ly wlidb. 
shows the Bntennu bni:^;mg a ehazlot saadthsmes, 
a bear, an elephant, and ivozy tosksuasr tnbnt# to 
Thotmes HI 
2nd ed. t 381, 384, 404. 

t IHe In&^bTvften T%gfdafhp&s$ea*s JU. 
und, K€mmmtas‘ 10^ 


XTberseimmg und Kommest;t^ 

Lieipjsig, 1880, p 53 , land lESspesS, 
66l8ea,l 

J Jjo^ss, loiSp pj. X97. 

§ See X JS. As, me, 
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of Amenhoteb, which, gives a greater 
plausibility to the rendering ‘ elephant ’ 
than could be ascribed to it in 1857. 
And should it eventually be upheld, 
it wiU be all the more remarkabm that 
the sagacity of Dr Hincks should then 
have ventured on that rendering. 

In various suggestions, including 
Pott's, besides others that we have 
omitted, the etymology has been based 
on a transfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped There 
would be nothing extraordinary in 
such a transfer of meaning The refer- 
ence to the hos Luca^ is trite , the 
Tibetan word for ox (glxm) is also the 
word for ‘ elephant ’ , we have seen 
how the name * Great Boar ' is alleged 
to be given to the elephant among the 
Kabyles ; we have heard of an elephant 
in a menagerie being described by a 
Scotch rustic as ‘ a muckle sow ' , 
Pausanias, according to Bochart, calls 
rhinoceroses ‘Aethiopic bulls' [Bk ix 
21, 2] And let me finally illustrate 
the matter by a circumstance related 
to me by a brother officer who accom- 
pamed Sir Neville Chamberlain on an 
expedition among the turbulent Pathan 
tribes c. 1860. The women of the 
villages gathered to gaze on the ele- 
phants that accompamed the force, a 
stranger sight to them than it wouldr 
have been to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland ‘ Do you 
see these ? ' said a soldier of the fron- 
tier Horse ; ‘ do you know what they 
are ? These are the Queen of England's 
buffaloes that give 6 maunds (about 
160 quarts) of milk a day 1 ' 

Now it IS an obvious suggestion, that 
if there were elephants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to bo. 1100, or even 
(^king the less questionable evidence) 
down only to B o. 1600, it is highly im- 
probable that the Greeks would have 
had to seek a name for the animah or 
its tusk, from Indian trade And if 
the Greeks had a vernacular name for 
the elephant, there is also a proba- 


" Inde "boves Imeas tumto corpore tetros, 
Anraimauos, belh docuerant voln«ra Poenel 
Sunetre, et znagnas Martis turbare oatervas " 
Inuorethus, v 1301-8 

Here is tbe ongm of Tennyson’s ' serpent-hands’ 
quoted under HATTY. The title ios l/uca is ex- 
plained by St Isidore 

“ Hos boves Lwcanos vocabant antiqui Romani 
boves quia nullum animal grandius videbant 
quia in Lucania lUos pnmus Pyrrhus m 
proelio objecit Romanis /std. hb xii 

Orififiwum, caii 2 


bility, if not a presumption, that some 
tradition of this name would be found, 
mutatzs mutandzs, among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

'Now may it not be that — 

4pavTos m Greek, and ulbandus in Moeso- 
Gothic, represent this vernacular name 7 
The latter form is exactly the modifica- 
tion of the former which Grimm'a 
law demands Nor is the woid con- 
fined to Gothic It is found in the 
Old H. German {olpentd) ; in Anglo- 
Saxon (plfend^ olziend, &c ) , in Old 
Swedish (aelpa?id^ alwandyr^ zdfwald) „ 
m Icelandic (ulfaldz ). All these 
Northern words, it is true, are used 
in the sense of camel^ not of elephant.. 
But instances already given may 
illustrate that there is nothing sur- 
prising in this transfer, all the less 
where the animal originally indicated 
had long been lost si^t of Fuither, 
Julg, who has published a paper on 
the Gothic word, points out its re- 
semblance to the ^av forms welbmdy 
welhlond^ or zozelblad, also meaning 
‘ camel ' (compare also Russian verblzud) 
This, in the last form {wzelhlad\ may, 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into* 
‘Great beast' Herr Julg ends hia 
paper with a hint that in this mean- 
ing may perhaps be found a solution 
I of the origin of elephant (an idea at 
which Pictet also transiently pointed 
in a paper referred to above), and half 
promises to follow up this hint , but 
m thirty years he has not done so, sO' 
far as I can discover. Nevertheless it 
IS one which may yet be pregnant 

Nor is it inconsistent with thia 
suggestion that we find also in some 
of the Northern languages a second 
series of names designating the elephant 
— ^not, as we suppose ulbandus and its. 
kin to be, common vocables descend- 
ing from a reniote age ip. parallel de- 
velopment — ^but adoptions from Latin 
at a much more recent period Thus, 
we have in Old and Middle German 
Elefant and Helfcmt, with elfenbezn and 
helfenhezn for ivory , in Anglo-Saxon, 
ylpend, elpend, with shortened forms* 
and elp^ and ylpenhan for ivory ; 
whilst the Scandinavian tongues adopt 
and retain jfil [The N EJ> regards- 
the derivation as doubtful, but con- 
siders the theory of Indian origin 
improbable 

[A curious instance of misapprehen- 
sion is the use of the term ‘ Ohmm 
el&phants ' This is a misunderstanding 
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ot the ordinary locution zanfir-%-ftl 
when speaking of elephants Zanfir is 
literally a ^ chain/ but is here akin to 
our expressions, a ‘pair/ * couple/ 
‘ lirace ’ of anything It 'w as used, no 
■doubt, with reference to the iron chain 
by which an elephant is hobbled In 
an account 100 elephants -vNOuld be 
entered thus Eil^ Zanjli^ 100 (See 
NUMERICAL AFFIXES )] 

[1826 — “Very frequent mention is made 
in Asiatic histones of cJuan - elephants , 
which always mean elephants trained for 
war , but it is not very clear why they are 
so denominated ” — PanL^ig, JSxst Rei> on 
the TVais and Sports of ttve Hongols and 
Romans^ 1826, Intro p 12 ] 

ELEPHANTA 

a n p An island in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of which is 
Ghdrdpurl (or sometimes, it would 
seem, shortly, Purl\ famous for its 
magnificent excavated temple, con- 
sidered by Burgess to date after the 
middle of the 8th cent The name 
v^as given by the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an elephant, hevui 
fi om an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood m the lower 
part of the island, not fai from the 
usual landing-place This figure fell 
dowm many years ago, and was often 
said to have disappeared But it 
actually lay 'in situ till 1864-5, when 
^n the suggestion of the late Mr 
W E Frere) it was removed by Dr 
{now Sir) George Birdw’-ood to the 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, in order 
to save the relic from destruction The 
elephant had orimnally a smaller figure 
on its back, 'vmich several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, but which Mr Erskine and 
Oapt B^il Hall regarded as a tiger 
The horse mentioned by Fryer re- 
mained in 1712 , it had disappeared 
apparently before Niebuhr^s visit m 
1764 [Compare the recovery of a 
similar pair of elephant figures at 
Delhi,^ ChmmngTumiy Archaeol Pep i, 
226 seqq ] 

c 1321 — “In quod dum sic ascendissem, 
in xxvm dietis me transtuli usque ad 
Tanam haec terra multum bene est 

situata Haec terra antiquitus fuit 

valde magna Nam ipsa fuit terra regis 
Pon, qm cum rege Alexandre praelium 
maximum oommisit ” ■ — ■ Pnar O^rxe, m 
Cathay^ &c , App p v 

We quote this because of its relation to 
the passages following It seems probable 


that the alleged connection with Poms and 
Alexander may have grown out of the name 
Pun or Por 7 

[1539 — Mr White waj notes that in Joao 
de Crastro’s Ixig of his voyage to Dm will be 
fonnd a very interesting account with 
measurements of the Elephanta Caves ] 

1548 — “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant {do Alyfante), is leased 
to Joao Pirez by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom Joao de Crastro) for 160 
pardaos ’ — S Botelho, Tombo^ 158 

1580 — “At 3 hours of the day we found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient Roman 
temple, hollowed in the hving rock And 
above the said temple are many tamannd- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom 
The said temple is called Alefante, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats , and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
memorial thereof caused this temple to be 
made, and further than this he advanced 
not ” — Gasparo Balhtj f 62r -63 

1598 — There is yet an other Pagode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest Pagode of all the rest, which 
staudeth m a little Band eaUed Pory , this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Elephant In that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stones as big as a great cloyster 
round about the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of Elephants, Lions, 
tigers, & a thousand sneh like wilde and 
cruel beasts ” — Liiischoten, eh xliv , 

[Hak Soc 1 291] 

1616 — Diogo de Couto devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp to his detailed account vnuito 

notGuvel e esjHintoso Pagode do Elefante ” 
We extract a few paragraphs 

“This notable and above all others 
astonishing Pagoda of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, less than half a league in 
compass, which is formed by the nver of 
Bombain, where it is about to disc^iazge 
itself soutb-vard into the sea It is so 
called because of a great elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the nver They 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heathen king called Banasur, who ruled the 
whole country inland from the Granges • • 
On the left side of this chapel is a doorwn^^ 6 
palms m depth and 5 m width, by Ope 

enters a chamber which is nearly s^pare 
very dark, so that there is nothi^ tq 
seen there , and with tins en^ Of 

this great pagoda. It has hepn ^ 
parts demolished , and 
have left is so maltreated ^ ig, 
to see destroyed in ^ch 
Wonders of ^e Wgrlc^. |!t i» ^ 
since I went to see , 

as I did not such 

as JC doing so, 

I to which 
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exist no long^er. But I do remember me to 
have seen a certain Chapel, not to be seen 
now, open on the whole fa^de (which was 
more than 40 feet in len^h), and which 
along the rock formed a plinth the whole 
length of the edifice, fashioned like our altars 
both as to breadth and height , and on 
this plinth were many remarkable things to 
be seen Among others I remember to 
have noticed the story of Queen Pasiphae 
and the bull , also the Angel with naked 
sword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints for us the appearance of our first 
parents Adam and Eve " — Qouio^ Dec VII 
Iiv 111 cap XI, 

1644. — . an islet which they call 
Bheo do Ellefantd. In the highest part 

of this Islet IS an eminence on which there is 
a mast from which a flag is unfurled when 
there are prows {'paros) about, as often 
happens, to warn the small unarmed vessels 
to look out . There is on this island a 
pagoda called that of the Elephant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, being out out 
of the solid rock,” &c — Bocarro, MS 

1673. — . We steered by the south 
side of the Bay, purposely to touch at Ele- 
phanto, so called from a monstrous Elephant 
cut out of the main Bock, bearing a young 
one on its Back , not far from it the EfiSgies 
of a Horse stuck up to the BeUy m the 
Earth in the Valley , from thence we clam- 
bered up the highest Mountain ou the 
Island, on whose summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone* It is sup- 
ported with 42 Co7^7Uh%an Pillars,” &c — 
Eryer, 75 

1690. — “At 3 Leases distance from 
Bombay is a small Island called Elephanta, 
from ttie Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
lively , that many have rather Fancyed 
it, at a distance, a living Animal But 

that which adds the most Bemarkable Cha- 
racter to this Island, is the fam'd Pagode at 
the top of it , so much spoke of by the Par- 
tugvxse, and at present admir'd by the 
present Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
think any one has seen this part of India, 
who comes not Freighted home with some 
Account of it ” — O&vngton, 158-9 

1712^ — ‘'The island of Elephanta 
takes its nam e from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a i 
small hill, and seirves as a sea mark. 

As they advanced towards the pagoda 
through a smooth narrow pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another hewn figure which 
was called Alexander's horse '' — From an 
account written hy Captatn PyJhe, onboard 
the Stringer Bast Indiaman, and illd hy 
drawings Mead by A, Balrymple to the 
Soc, of^ A7d%qyjar%es^ 10th Feb. 1780, and 
pubd in Archaeologta, vii 323 segq One 
of the plates (xxi ) shows the elephant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
phant, whose proboscis comes down into I 
contact with the head of the large one. j 


1727 — “A league from thence is another 
larger, called Elephanto, belonging to the 
PoiUigtieze, and serves only to feed some* 
Cattle I believe it took its name from an 
Elephant carved out of a great black Stone 
about Seven Foot in Height '' — A , JECarniltonl 
1 240 , [ed. 1744, i. 241] 

1760 — “Le lendemain, 7 Deeembre, des 
qne le jour parut, jo me transportai au has- 
de la seeonde montagne, en face de Bom* 
baye, dans un com de I’Isle, oh est I’Ele- 
hant qui a fait donner X G-alipouri le nom 
’Klepnante. L'animal est de grandeur 
naturelle, d’une pierre noire, et detach^e du 
sol, et paroit porter son petit sur son dos.” 
— Anquet%l du Pen on, I ccccxxiii 

1761 — “ . The work I mention is an 
artificial cave cut out of a solid Rook, and 
decorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover ye- 
work of a skilful artist , and I am inform'd 
by an acquaintance who is well read in y® 
antient history, and has minutely considered 
y» figures, that it appears to be ye work of 
King Sesostns after his Indian Expedition.'*’ 
— MS. Letter of James MennelU 

1764 — “Plusieurs Voyageurs font bien 
mention du vieux temple Payen sur la 
petite Isle Elephanta prhs de Bombay, 
mais ils n'en parlent qu'en passant Je le 
trouvois SI cuneux et si digne de I'attention. 
des Amateurs d'Antiquit4s, que j'y fis trois 
fois le Voyage, et que j’y dessmois tout ce 
que s'y trouve d© plus remarquable. . . — 

Ohi stm Niebuhr, voyaye, ii 25. 

,, “Pas loin du Bivage de la Mer, et 
©n plein© Campagne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d'une pierre dure et noiratr© . 

La Statue port© quelque chose sur le 
dos, mais que le terns a rendu entibrement 
meconnoissable. . Quant au Oheval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention 3 © ne 
I'ai pas vu ” — Ibid 83 

1780 — “That which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elephanta, situated m the 
east side of the harbour of Bombay . 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele- 
phant rudely out in stone, from which the 
island has its name * On the back are 
the remains of sometlung that is said to 
have formerly represented a young elephant,, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to be found AcccwTif, &o By Mr* 
W’i.llxam JECwnter, Surgeon in the B Indies,. 
Arcliaeologxa, vii 286- 

1783 — In vol. viii of the ArcTiaeotogia,, 
p 251, is another account in a letter from 
Hector Macneil, Esq. He mentions “the 
elephant cut out of atone, ” but not the small 
elephant, nor the horse 
1795 — “jSItme Accownt of the Caves m tho 
Islcund of Elephanta. By J Gold%ngfuwi, 
Esq ” (No date of paper). In As ResearcheSy. 
IV. 409 segq* 

1813 — Account of the Cave Tentmle of Ele- 
^anta . hy Wm Ersyke, Tram* 
Bombay L%t Soc 1 198 segq* Mr. Erskino 
says in regard to the figure on the hack of 
the large elephant. “The remains of its 
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paws, and also the junction of its belly with 
the larger animal, were perfectly distinct , 
'ind the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PI II ),* who from its appearance con- 
jectured that it must have been a ti^er 
rather than an elephant , an idea in which 
I feel disposed to agree ” — Ibid 208 

b. s A name given, originally by 
tlie Portuguese, to \uoIent storms 
occurring at the termination, though 
some travellers describe it as at the 
setting-in, of the Monsoon [The 
Portuguese, however, took the name 
from the H Imthiyd^ Skt hastd^ the 
13th lunar Asterism, connected with 
hustzn, an elephant, and hence some- 
times called ‘ tne sign of the elephant ’ 
The liathzyd is at the close of the 
Kains ] 

1554 — *^The IkiTncLni^ that is to say a 
violent storm arose , the kmd of storm is 
known under the name of the Elephant, 
it blows from the west ” — Szdi ’Ah, p 75 

[1611 — “The storm of Ofante doth be- 
gin — Eamers, Letters, i 126 ] 

c 1616 — “The 20th day (August), the 
night past fell a storme of raine called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of the rames * 
— Svr T Roe, in Pujchas, i 649 , [Hak Soc 
1 247] 

1659 — “The boldest among us became 
dismayed , and the more when the whole 
culminated m such a terrific storm that we 
were compelled to behove that it must be 
that yearly raging tempest which is called 
the Elephant This storm, annually, in 
September and October, makes itself heard 
in a frightful manner, in the Sea of Bengal 
— Walter Schulze, 67 

c 1665 — “n y fait si mauvais pour le 
Vaisseaux au commencement de ce mois h, 
cause d’nn Vent d’Onent qui y souffle en 
ce tems-lh avec violence, et qui est toujours 
accompagn^ de gros nuages qu^on appelle 
Elephans, paree-qu’ils en out la figure ” 
— Th&oeifiot, V 38 

1673 — “Not to deviate any longer, we are 
now winding about the Scrulh-West part of 
Ceilon, where we have the Tail of the 
Elephant full m onr mouth , a constellation 
by the Poriugals called Rabo del Elephanto, 
known for the breaking up of the Munsoons, 
which IS the last Flory this season makes ” 
— Fryer, 48 

S 690 — “The Mnssoans (Monsoon) are 
b and Boisterous in their departure, as 
well as at their coming in, which two 
seasons are called the Elephant in India, 
and just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most part in very 
rugged puffing weather ” — Ovingiwi, 1373 
1756 — “ 9th ( October) We had what they 
call here an Elephanta, which is an exces- 

* It IS not easy to understand the bearing of 
the drawing in question. 


sive hard gale, with very se\ere thunder, 
lightning and ram, but it was of short con 
tinuance In about 4 hours there fell 
2 (inches) ” — Ives, 42 

c 1760 — “The setting m of the rams is 
commonly ushered in by a violent thunder- 
storm, generally called the Elephanta ” — 
Gzose, 1 33 

EIiEPHAHTT-OBEEPEB, s Argy^ 
reza speciosa, Sweet (N O GonvolvuU 
aceae) The leaves are used in native 
medicine as poultices, &c 

ELK, s The name given by sports- 
men in S India, witb singular impro- 
priety, to tbe great stag Rusa ArzstoteViSj 
the sdmbar ^ee SAMBRE) of Upper 
and W India 

[1813 — “In a narrow defile a male 

elk {cermis alces, Lin ) of noble appearance, 
followed by twenty-two females, passed 
majestically under their platform, each as 
large as a common-sized horse ” — Forbes, Or 
Mem 2nd ed i 606 } 

ELL'OBA, (though very commonly 
called Elldra), np Properly Elurd^ 
[Tel elu, ‘rule,’ uru, * village,’] other- 
wnse Verule, a village in the Nizam’s 
territory, 7 m from Daulatabad, which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-caves and temples in 
its vicinity, excavated m the crescent- 
shaped scarp of a plateau, about m 
in length These works are Buddhist 
(ranging from a i> 450 to 700), Brah- 
minical (c 650 to 700), and Jam (c. 
800-1000) 

c 1665 — “On m'avoit fait a Sonrat 
grande estime des Pagodes dElora 
(and after describing them) Qnoiqu’il 

en soit, si Ton considfere cette quantity de 
Temples spacieux, remplis de pilastres et de 
colonnes, et tant de railhers de figures, et 
le tout tailld dans le roc vif, on pent dire 
avec verity que ces ouvrages surpassent la 
force humaine , et qu^an moms les gens du 
silbcle dans lequel ils ont faits, n’^toient 
pas tout-h fait barbares ” — Theoenot, v. p 222. 

1684 — “ Muhammad Sh4h Malik Jtln^ 
son of Tughhk, selected the fort of Deogir 
as a central point whereat to establish the 
seat of government, and gave it the name of 
Daxslat^D^ He removed the inhabitants 
of Delhi thither Ellora is only a 

distance from this place At so^ae very 
remote period a race of men, as if lyy msa^Oi 
excavated caves high up among the daffies 
of the mountains These rooms extesoded 
over a breadth of one kos» Oaanrm^ of 
various designs and of correct execution 
adorned ail the walls and ceilings , but the 
outside of the moiontam is perfectly level, 
and there is no s%n of any dwellmg From 
the long period of trme these Pagans re« 
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mained masters of tills territory, it is 
reasoxia3:>le to conclude, although hastonans 
differ, that to them is to be attributed the 
construction of these places ” — Sahl Mustcv- 
^iddKhcim^ Mar€l^r-^*JLlamg%r%, nxElhot, vu 
189 

1760, — ** Je descendis ensuite par un 
sentier frayd dans le roc, et aprbs m*6tre 
mum de deux Brahmes que Ton me donna 
pour fort instruits je commencai la visite de 
ce que j’appelle lea Pagodes d’Eloura ” — 
An^uetil du Perron, I. ecxxxiii 

1794 — ** Pe^cirvpt%<m, of the Caves . . . 
the Mountain, ahoid a Mile to the Eastward 
of the town of Ellora, or as called on the 
sj^ot, Verrool ” (By Sir C W. Malet ) In 
As, Researches, vi 38 seqq 

1803 — Hindoo Excavations in the Moun^ 
iain of . Ellora %n Tw&tity-four Views 
, , . Engyaved from the Dravnngs q/ James 
Wales, hy and nnder the direction of Thomas 
Darnell/^ 

ELU, HELU, n p This is the 

name hy which is known an ancient 
form of the Singhalese language from 
which the modern vernacular of Ceylon 
IS immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter “hears something of the 
same relation that the English of to- 
day bears to Anglo-Saxon Funda- 
mentally Elu and Singhalese are 
identical, and the difference of form 
which they present is due partly to 
the large number of new grammatical 
forms evolved by the modern language, 
and partly to an immense influx mto 
it of Sanskrit nouns, borrowed, often 
without alteration, at a comparatively 
recent period. . . The name Elu is 
no other than Bvnhala much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, JS^ld or 
which occurs in some ancient 
worlds, and this again for a still older, 
which brings us back to the Pali 
S9balci^ {Mr R 0,GhMers,raJ,R A S , 
Is S , vii 36 ) The loss of the initial 
sibilant has other examples m Singha- 
lese. (See also under GETLOIir ) 

EMBLIG Myrobalans^ See under 

HYEOBALAirS. 

EHGLISH-BAZAB;, n.p. This is a 
corruption of the name {Afigressdhdd^ 

‘ English-town ’) given by the natives 
in the 17th century to the purlieus of 
the facto:^ at Malda in Bengal Now 
tlie Head-quarters Station of Malda 
District. 

1683 — I departed from Oassumbazar 
with deaigue (Gfod willing) to visit ye factory 


at Englesavad ^'—Hedges, Diary, May 9 ; 
[Hak Soc 1 86 , also see i. 71] 

1878. — “These rums (Gaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of Ang^&4b^ 
(English Bdzar), the civil station of the 
district of M41dah. . . — RavenshaidsGaur, 

P 1 

[ESTIMAUZE, s A corruption of 
the Ar — P. %ltvm,as, ‘ a prayer, petition, 
humble representation ’ 

[1687 — “The Arzdest (Urz) with the Esti- 
mauze concerning your twelve articles which 
you sent to me arrived ” — In Yule, Hedged 
Diary, Hak, Soc ii Ixx ] 

EURASIAN, a A modern name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being more 
euphemistic than Half-caste and more 
recise than East~Ind%cim [“No name 
as yet been found or coined which 
correctly represents this section 
Eurasian certainly does not When 
the European and Anglo-Indian De- 
fence Association was established 17 
years ago, the term Anglo-Ind%an, after 
much consideration, was adopted as 
best designating this community.” — 
(Procs Imv&nal Anglo-Ind%an Ass., in 
Pwneer Mmly April 13, 1900 )] 

[1844. — *^The Eurasian Belle,” %n a fern 
Local SXetches hy J M , Calcutta — 6th ser. 
Notes and Queries, xii 177. 

[1866 — See quotation under EHUDB ] 
1880 — “The shovel-hats are surprised that 
the Eurasian does not become a missionary 
or a schoolmaster, or a policeman, or some- 
thing of that sort The native papers say, 

* Deport him * , the white prints say, * Make 
him a soldier , and the Eurasian himself 
says, ^ Make me a Commissioner, give me a 
pension ' ” — Ah Raha, 123 

EUROPE, adj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
tinction to country (4"^*) qualify- 
ing goods, VIZ. those imported frcwtn 
Europe The phrase is probably obso- 
lescent, but still in common use. 
“Europe shop” is a shop where Euro- 
pean goods of sorts are sold in an up- 
country station The first quotation 
applies the word to a mcm^ , tf 
Europe morning” is lying late mbed, 
as opposed to the Anglo-Indian^s habit 
of early rising ] 

1673 — “The Enemies, by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Mine to 
blow up the Castile.” — Eryer, 87. 

[1682-3 — “Ordered that a sloop be sent 
to Conimero with Europe goods. - . 
Pnngle, Diary, Ft* Bt* Gea,, 1st ii. X4.3 
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1711 — “On the arrival of a Europe ship, 
the Sea Gate is always throng d w ith People ” 
- — Lockyer^ 27 

1781 — “ Guthne and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Business ** 
— Irtd'ba Gaad,te, May 26 

1782 — “ To be Sold, a magnificent Europe 
CJhanot, finished in a most elegant manner, 
^nd peculiarly adapted to this Country ’ — 
Ibid May 11 

c 1817 — “Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs Browne and Mary vent was a 
very large one, and full of all sorts of 
things One side was set out with Europe 
■caps and bonnets, ribbons, feathers sashes, 
^nd what not — Mrs &herwood^s Storzes, 
ed 1873, 23 

1866 — Smart Ah, Mr Cholmon- 
•deley, I was called the Europe Angel ” — 
The JDawL Bungalmo, 219 

[1888 — “I took a * European morning’ 
after having had three days of going out 
before breakfast ” — Lady Duffer-vn, Vzce- 
iregaZ Eife^ 371 ] 

EYSHAM, EHSHAM, s Ar 

•aTi&hdrrij pi of Jiashm^ ‘a tram or 
retmiie ’ One of the military techni- 
•calities affected by Tippoo , and ac- 
-cording to Elirkpatrick (T^Tpod‘b Letters^ 
Amp p cii ) applied to garrison troops 
Miles explains it as “ Iriegular infantry 
with swords and matchlocks” (See 
his tv oi H of Hydicr Naik, p 398, 
-and tr of JBT of Sultan, p 61) 

S he term tv as used by the latter 
oghuls (see Mr Irvine below) 

[1896 — “In the case of the Abgh5.m, or 
droops belonging to the infantry and artillery, 
we have a httle more defimte information 
under this head ” — W IrvtTie, Army of the 
Indtan Moghuls, in IRAS, July 1896, 

p 628] 


P 


FACTOR, s. Originally a com- 
mercial agent , the executive head of 
•a factory Till some 65 years ago the 
Factors formed the third of the four 
•classes mto which the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company were theoreti- 
-cally divided, viz Senior Merchants, 
Junior Merchants, factors and writers 
But these terms had long ceased to 
have any relation to the occupation of 
these officials, and even to have any 
^application at all except m the nominal 
lists of the service. The titles, how- 


ever, continue (through mb ^7^erf^a€ of 
administration in such matters) in the 
classified lists of the Civil Service for 
years after the abolition of the last 
\ estige of the Company’s trading char- 
acter, and it is not tilf the publication 
of the E I Register for the first half 
of 1842 that they disappear fiom that 
official piibhcation. In this the whole 
body appears without any classifica- 
tion , and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six classes, 
first class, second class, &:c , an arrange- 
ment which, with the omission of the 
6th class, still continues Possibly the 
expressions Factor, Factory, may have 
lieen adopted from the Portuguese 
Feztor, Fe%tor%a The formal authority 
for the classification of the civilians is 
quoted under 1675 

1501 — “With which answer night came 
on, and there came aboard the Captain 
M6r that Christian of Caleeut sent by the 
Factor (foLtor) to say that Cojebequi assured 
him, and he knew it to be the case, that the 
King of CWecut was arming a great fleet ' 
— Correa, i 250 

1582 — “The Factor and the Catuall 
having seen these parcels began to laugh 
thereat ’ — Castctileda, tr by N L , f 46& 

1600 — “ Capt Middleton, John Havard, 
and Francis Bame, elected the three prin- 
cipal Factors John Havard, being pre- 
sent, willingly accepted ’ — Sainsbu} y, i 111 

G 1610 — “Les Portugais de Malaca ont 
des eommis et facteurs par toutes ces Isles 
ponr le trafic ” — Pyrard de Laval, ii 106 
[Hak Soc 11 170] 

1653 — “Felt or est vn terme Portugais 
sigmfiant vn Consul aux Indes *’ — Le la 
Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed 1657, p 538 

1666 — '‘The Viceroy came to Cochin, 
and there received the news that Antomo 
de Sk, Factor (Fator) of Coulam, with aH 
his ofiicers, had been slam by the Moors,” — 
Farta y Sovsa, i 35 

1675-6 — “For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, after they itave 
served the first five yeares, they shall have 
j£10 per annum, for the last two yeares , and 
having served these two yeares, to be enter- 
tayned one year longer, as Wnters» and 
have Writers’ Sallary and having :^rved 
that yeare, to enter into degree 
Factor, which otherwise would have ibe^ 
ten yeares And knowing that a dastmie^o*! 
of titles is, in many respects necessm^ we 
do order that when the Apprenfeoes 
served their times, they be st^ed 
and when the Wntmrs liave served ■fihsiafir 
times, they be staled Fftctom II§a«Sboscs 
having served their times to Mesr~ 

chmsts ^ and Meac»han% d^^rved their 

tunes to be staled MlberiqkixBistsP — Ext 

qf OoTsrfs of the 

M 2 Oo , m 
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1689 — ‘‘These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their Presidents and 
Agents reside, for the support of whom, 
with their Wntexs and Factors, large Pn- 
vil^ea and Salaries are allowed ” — Ovtngton, 
386. (pni© same writer tells us that Factors 
got £40 a year , junior Factors, £16 , Writers, 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month P. 892 ) 
1711 — liockyer gives the salaries at 
Madras as follows * “ The Governor, £200 
and £100 gratuity , 6 Councillors, of whom 
the chief (2nd^) had £100, 3d £70, 4th 
£60, the others £40, which was the salary 
of 6 Semor Merchants 2 Jumor Merchants 
£30 per annum , 5 Factors, £15 , 10 Writers, 
£5 , 2 Ministers, £100 , 1 Surgeon, £36. 

« * ft ft ft ^ * 

“ Attorney “General has 60 Pagodas per 
AiinUTii gratuity 

Scavenger 100 do ” 

ft ft ft ft ft ft * 


(P 14) 

c 1748 — “He was appointed to he a 
Writer in the Company’s Cml Service, be- 
coming after the first five (years) a 

factor ” — Orme, Fragments, vni. 

1781 — “Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, factors 
and writers, to load one ship in the year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small revenue, 
appears to me perfectly incomprehensible ” 
— Uon esp of Zd Comwall%s, i 390, 

1786 — In a notification of Aug 10th, the 
subsistence of civil servants out of employ 
is fixed thus * — 

A Semor Merchant — ^£400 sterling per ann 
A Jumor Merchant — ^£300 „ ,, 

Factors and Wnters-£200 „ „ 

In Seton-Kairr, i. 131. 


that the Hector should leave a merchant m 
his country it has been thought fit to 
settle a factory at Acheen, and leave Juxon 
and Nicolls m charge of it ” — Sa%7is'bv,ry, 
1 415 

1809 — “The factory-house (at Cuddalorejc 
IS a chaste piece of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond Pitt, when this was 
the chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast .” — Ld Valentm, i 372 


We add a list of the Factories estab- 
lished by the E I. Company, as com- 
plete as we have been able to compile. 
We have used Milhwrn,, Smnsbury^ the 
Charters of the F J. Company , and 
‘^Robert Burton, The Fngl%shAcqms%Uo7is 
m Gmnea and Fast India, 1728,” which 
contains (p 184) a long list of English 
Factories It has not been possible to 
submit our list as yet to proper 
criticism The letters attachea indi- 
cate the authorities, viz M. Milbnrn, 
S Sainshury, C Charters, B Burton^ 
[For a list of the Hollanders’ Factories- 
m 1613 see Danvers, Letters, i 309 ] 


In Ao aJna, the Gidf, and Persm 
Judda, B Muscat, B. 

Mocha, M. Kishm, B 

Aden, M. Bushire, M 

Shahr, B Gombroon, 0 


Burga ( 
Bofar, B. 
Maculla, B 


Bussorah, M. 
Shiraz, C. 
Ispahan, O. 
In Sznd — Tatta (?) 

In Western India 


FACTORY, s A trading establish- 
ment at a foreign port or mart (see 
preceding) 

1600 — “And then he sent ashore the 
Factor Ayres Correa with the ship’s car- 
j^nters . and sent to ask the King for 
timber . aU which the King sent in 
great sufficiency, and he sent orders also for 
him to have many carpenters and labourers 
to assist in making the houses; and they 
brought much plank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they out down at the Point, so 
that they made a great Campo,* in which 
they made houses for the Captain Mdr, and 
for each of the Captains, and houses for 
the people, and they made also a separate 
large house for the factory {feitorta) ” — 
Correa, i. 168. 

1682 — “ . he sent a Nayro to 
the intent bee might remains in the Fac- 
torye (by N. L ), ff 646 

1606 — “In which time the Portxngall and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to the factory.” — Middleton's 
Voyage, G. (4) 

1615 — “The King of Acheen desinng 

* This use of cmrgo is more like the sense of 
Compound <<1 v ) than in any instance we had 
found when completing that article 


Cutch, M Barcelore, M 

Cambay, M Mangalore, M. 

Brodera (Baroda), M. Cananore, M. 
Broach, U Bhurmapatam, M. 

Ahmedabad, O- Tellecherry, C. 

Surat and Swally, C. Calient, O. 

Bombay, 0. Cranganore, M. 

Raybag (^), M. Cochin, M. 

Rajapore, M Porca, M 

Oarwar, O Carnoply, M 

Batikala, M Quxlon, M 

Honore, M. Anjengo, C. 

Fastem a/nd Coromandel Coast 
Tuticonn, M Masulipatam, C., S. 

Calhmere, B MadapoUam, O- 

Porto Novo, 0 Verasheron (?), M. 

Ouddalore (Ft, St. Ingeram (^), M 
Bavid), O (qy Vizagapatam, O 
Sadras®) Bimlipatam, M. 

Fort St George, C.M Ganjam, M. 

Pulicat, M Mamckpatam, B.. 

Pettipoh, C , S. Arzapore (^), B. 
Bengal Side, 

Balasore, C. (and Je- Malda, 0. 

lasore*) Berhampore, M,. 

Calcutta (F^t Wil- Patna, 0 
ham and Chutta- Lucknow, C. 
nuttee, 0 ) Agra, C. 

Hoogly, C. Lahore, M. 

Cossimbaza]^ O. Bacoa, C- 
Rajmahal, 0. Chittagong? 
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Indo-Chin^e Countries* 

Pegu, M. ligore, M. 

Tennasserim {Trvnoy- Siam, M , S (Judea, 
rorfi, B ) %e Yuthia). 

Quedah, M, Camboja, M 

Johore, M- Cochin China, M 

Pahang, M, Tonqum, C. 

Patani, S 

In China, 

Macao, M , S. Tywan (in Formosa), 

Amoy, M. M. 

Hoksieu (i e Fu- Chusan, M (and Ming- 
chow), M. po^) 

In Jaj^n — Pirando, M, 
Ardapelago, 

In Sumatra, 

Aeheen, M Ittdrapore, C 

Passaman, M. Tryamong, C. 

Ticoo, M (qu same (B has also, in Suma- 
as Ayer Dickets, tra, Ayer Borma, 

B *) Eppon, and Bamola, 

SiUebar, M. which we cannot 

Benooolen, C identify ) 

Jambi, M., S Indraghin, S 

In Java, 

Bantam, G Jacatra (since Bata- 

Japara, M , S via), M. 

In Borneo, 

Banjarmasin, M Brunei, M 

Succadana, M 

In Celebes, Ac 

Macassar, M , S Pulo Boon (*), M , S. 

Banda, M Puloway, S 

Lantar, S. Pulo Condore, M. 

Neira, S Hagindanao, M 

Kosingyn, S Machian, (3), S. 

Selaman, S Moluccas, S 

Amboyna, M. 

Camballo (in Ceram), Hitto, Lanca (or 
Luncca), and Looho, or Lugho, are men- 
tioned in S (iii. 303) as sub-factones of 
Amboyna, 

[FAGKHFUR, np “Tbe common 
Moslem term for the Emperora of 
China , m the Kamus the first syllable 
IS Zammated (Ftigh) ; in Al-Mas’ndi 
(chap XIV ) we find Baghfdr and in 
Al-Idnsi Baghbdgh, or Baghbiiii, In 
Al-Asma’i Bagh^^od or idol (Pehlewi 
and Persian) ; hence according to some 
Baghddd (?) and Bdghistin, a pagoda 
(2). Spren^r {Al-Ma4vd% p 327) re- 
marks that Sa^hfdr is a hteral trans- 
lation of Tien-tse, and quotes Visdelon : 
“ ponr mieux faire comprendre de quel 
ciel ils veulent paxler, ils ponssent la 

f 4n6alogie (of the Emperor) plus loin. 

Is lui donnent le ciel pour p^re, la 
terre pour mere, le solm pour frfere 
ain6, et la lune pour soeur ain4e.” — 
Burton^ Aralnan Nights^ vi. 120-121.] 


FAILSOOF, s Ar— H failmf, 
from t^\6ao<pos But its popular sense 
is a ‘crafty schemer,* an ‘artful dodger/ 
FHosofo, in Mamlla, is applied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace in the 
rovinces, with all the importance of 
IS acquisitions, and the affectation 
of European habits {BlumentrUt^ 
Focdbular,) 

FAKEEB, s Hind, from Arab. 
fakir (‘poor’) Properly an indigent 
person, but specially ‘one poor in the 
sight of God,* applied to a Mahom- 
medan rehgious mendicant, and then, 
loosely and inaccurately, to Hindu 
devotees and naked ascetics. And 
this last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1604. — “Fokers are men of good life, 
which are only given to peace. Leo calls 
them Hermites, others call them Talbies 
and Saints ” — Collection, of things . of 
Barbaric, in Purchas, ii 867 

„ ^*Mul€y Boferes sent certaine Fokers, 
held of great estimation amongst the Moores, 
to his brother Muley Sudan, to treate 
conditions of Peace *’ — Ibid, 

1633. — “Also they are called* Faekeeres, 
which are religious names — W, Bruton, m 
Mall V 66 

1653 — “ Fakir signifie pauure en Turq et 
Persan, mais en Indien signifie , vne 
espece de Beligieux Indou, qm fouHent 
le monde aux pieds, et ne shabillent que de 
haiUons qu*ils ramassent dans les rues ” — Be 
la Boullayele-Gcmz, ed 1667, 538 

c 1660 — “I have often met m the Field, 
especially upon the Lands of the !^jas, 
whole squadrons of these Faquires, alto- 
gether naked, dreadful to behold Some 
held their Arms lifted up , others had 
their terrible Hair han^ng about them . • * , 
some had a kind of &rcules*s Club , others 
had dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders . — Bemter, E T p 102 * fed 

Constable, 317]. 

1673 — “Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to God." — 
Fryer, 95- 

[1684 — “The Ffackeer that Killed ye 
Boy at Ennore with severall others . . . wesce 
brought to their tryalls . . ." — 

Hiary, Ft St Geo 1st ser. iii 111.] 

1690. — “They are called Fs^[itix» by ^ise 
Natives, but Advmen commonly by be- 
cause of the abundance of Ashes wkh wbleh 
they powder their Heads."*- S60. 

1727 — “Beir^now settled m Feaee^ he 
invited his hdly #ie WaMres, who 

aare very uumerous m to come to 

Agra and ^reoetw si neNv Beil dothea." — 
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1763, — *'Beceived a letter from Dacca 
dated 29th Novr , desiring onr orders with 
regard to the Fakurs who were taken 
prisoners at the retaking of Dacca ” — Ft. 

Oons. Dec 5, m Long, 342 On 
these latter Fahrs, see under SUNTASBE 

1770. — Singular expedients have heen 
tried by men jealous of superiority to share 
with the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude , this has given nse to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
Fakirs — liayTial (tr 1777), i 49 

1774 — The character of a fakir is held 
in great estimation in this country.** — Bogle, 
in MCi,rLham*s Tibet, 23 

1866 — 

‘ There stalks a row of Hindoo devotees, 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to their heels , their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl 

Beneath ttieir painted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Mussulman Fakeer, who tells his beads, 

By way of prayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen *’ — The Banyan Ti ee 

1878 — " Des mains abandonn^es sur les 
genoux, dans une immobiht^ de fakir — 
Alph Daudet, Le Nabob, ch vi. 

FALAUN, s Ar faMn^ fuldn, and 
H fuldna, faldna, ‘such an one/ ‘a 
certain one ’ ; Span and Port fulanoy 
Heb Fulum (Ruth iv. 1) In Elphin- 
stone’a L^fe we see that this was the term 
by which he and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate their master in early 
days, and a man whom they much 
respected, Sir Barry Close. And gradu- 
ally, Dy a process of Hobson- Jobson, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1803 — “ The General (A Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a peace to make 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
one , he said he was a very sensible man ** 
— Op cit. i. 81 

1824.—** This is the old ghaut down which 
we were so glad to retreat with old Forlorn '* 
— u. 164, See also i 56, 108, 845, &c. 

FANAM, s. The denomination of 
a small com long m use m S India, 
MalayaL and Tamil pcmamy ‘money,* 
from Skt pcmayjrt pan, ‘to barter*]. 
There is also a Dekham form of the 
word, falam In Telugu rt is called 
rUTca The form fanam was probably 
of Arabic origin, as we fLndT it long 
prior to the Portuguese period The 
jcmam was anciently a gold coin, hut 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of base 
gold. It bore various local values, but 
according^ to the old Madras monetary 
system, prevailing till 1818, A^ fanams 


went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
fanam was therefore worth about 2d 
(see Fmnsep^s Useful Tables, by E 
Thomas, p. 18) The weights of a 
large number of ancient fomams given 
by Mr Thomas in a note to his Fathom 
K%ngs of Delh% show that the average 
weight was 6 grs of gold (p 170) 
Fanams are still met with on the west 
coast, and as late as 1862 were received 
at the treasuries of Malabar and 
Calicut As the coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or dish, havir^ a large 
number of boles or pits On this a 
pile of fanams was shaken, and then 
swept off, leaving the holes filled 
About the time named Ra 6000 worth 
of gold fanams were sold off at those 
treasuries [Mr. Logan names various 
kinds of fanams the vlrdy, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee , new vlray, 
or gold, to a rupee , in silver, 5 to 
a rupee , the rdsl fanam, the most 
ancient of the indigenous fanams, now 
of fictitious value , the sultdnl fanam 
of Tippoo in 1790-92, of which went 
to a rupee (Malabar, ii Gloss clxxix ) ] 

c 1844 — ** A hundred f9nd.m are equal to 
6 golden dindrs ** (in Ceylon) — Ihn BoUuta, 
iv 174 

c 1348 — “ And these latter (Malabar 
Christians) are the Masters of the public 
steelyard, from which I derived, as a per- 
quisite of my office as Pope*s Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
when I left ’* — John Mangnolh, m CaJhay, 
343 

1442 — “In this oountiy they have three 
kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
alloy . the third called fanom, is equi- 
valent in value to the tenth part of the last 
mentioned coin ** {parted), vid parda^ — 
Abdurrandk, in hidia in the XVih dent 
p 26. 

1498. — “Fifty fanoeens, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados — Roteiro de V da &ama, 
107. 

1505. — “ Quivi spendeno duoati d'auro 
veneziam e monete di anro et argento e me- 
talle, ohiamano vna moneta de argento 
fanone. XX vagliono vn ducato. Tara e 
vn altra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Faiione ” — Italian version of LHt&r from 
Bom Mamnjuel of Portugal (Bepnnt by A 
Burnell, 1881), p 12 

1510. — ** He also coins a silver money 
called tm e, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are called fanom And 
of these small coins of silver, '^ere go six- 
teen to a fanom.** — Varihema, Hak. Soc 
130. 

[1515.— “They would take our cruzados 
at 19 fanams ’* — Albpquarqu 0 *s Tr^ty wifih 
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the Samonn, Almins Documentor da, Torre 
do Tombo^ P 373 J 

1516 — “Eig-ht fine rubies of the weight 
of one fanao are worth fanoes 10 ” — 

Barbosa (Lisbon ed ), 384 

1553 — “In the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight he is to go with all his kinsfolk and 
friends, in pomp and festal procession, to 
the House of the King and make him 

an offering of 60 of those pieces of gold 
which they call Faudes, each of which may 
be worth 20 reis of our money ” — De Barros, 
Dec I liv IX cap m 

1582 — In the English transl of * Cas- 
tafieda " is a passage identical with the pre- 
ceding, in which the word is written 
* Fannon ' — Fol 366 

,, “In this city of Negapatan afore- 
said are current certain coins called fannd 
They are of base gold, and are worth 
in our money 10 soldi each, and 17 are equal 
to a secchzTi of Venetian gold ” — Gasr> Balbz^ 
f 84^; 

c 1610 — “ Hs nous donnent tons les jours 
a chacun un Fanan, qui e&t vne pihce d or 
monnoye du Boy qui vaut environ quatre 
sols et demy — JPyrard de Laval, i 250 , 
[Hak Soc 1 350 , m i 365 PanantsJ 


F AN- PALM, s The usual applica- 
tion of this name is to the Borassns 
flahalUforrms^ L (see BRAB, PA LM YRA,)^ 
which IS no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans have been formed 
But it IS also sometimes applied to the 
Talipot (q V ) , and it is exceptionally 
(and surely eiioneously) applied by 
Sir L Pelly (JBGfS xxxv 232) to 
the Traveller’s Tree,” ^ e the M^a- 
gascar Ravenala (^Ura7tm spectosa) 

FANQUI,-^ Chin fan-Jcw&i, * foreign 
demon ’ ; sometimes with the affix 
or tsity * son ’ , the popular Chinese 
name for Europeans [“During the 
15th and 16th centuries large numbers 
of black slaves of both sexes from the 
E I Archipelago were purchased by 
the great houses of Canton to serve as 
gate-keepers They were called ^ devil 
slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term * foreign devil,’ so freely used 
by the Cffiinese for foreigners, may 
have had this origin ” — Ball, Thvngs 
(JhfmeBe, 535 ] 


[o 1665 — “ if there is not found m 

every thousand oysters the value of 6 fanos 
of pearls — that is to say a half ecu of our 
money, — it is accepted as a proof that the 
fishing will not be good — Tavermet, 

ed Ball, ii 117 i>eq ] 

1678 — “2 Whosoever shall profane the 
name of God by swearing or cursing, he 
shall pay 4 fanams to the use of the poore 
for every oath or curse ” — Orders agreed 
on by the Governor and Council of Ft 
St Geo Oct 28 In Notes and JExts No i 
85 

1752 — “N B 36 Fanams to a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all the servants 
belonging to the Company receive their 
salaries But in the Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 to 42 ” — T BrooJcs, 
V 8 

1784 — This IS probably the word which 
occurs in a “Song by a Gentleman of the 
Navy when a Prisoner in Bangalore Jail” 
(temp Hyder All) 

“Ye Bucks of Senngapatam, 

Ye Captives so cheerful and gay , 

How sweet with a golden sanam 
You spun the slow moments away ” 

In Seton'Kam , i 19 

1785 — “You are desired to lay a silver 
fianam, a piece worth three pence, upon the 
ground This, which is the smallest of aU 
coins, the elephant feels about till he finds ” 
— CaracdolCs L%fe of Chve, i 288 

1803 — “The pay I have given the boat- 
men IS one gold fanam for every day they 
do not work, and two gold fa.ua.Tns for every 
day they do ” — From S%r A Wetledey, in 
iffe of Muruto, i 342 


FABASH, FEBASH, FBASH, s 

Ar — H farrdbh, {farsh, ‘ to spread (a 
carpet ’)] A menial servant whose 
proper business is to spread carpets, 
pitch tents, &c , and, in fact, in a 
house, to do housemaid’s work , em- 
ployed also in Persia to administer the 
bastinado The word was in more 
common use m India two centuries 
ago than now One of the highest 
hereditaiy officers of Smdhia’s Court 
IS called the Faxash-MiiLiiar-wala- 
[The same word used for the tamarisk 
tree {Tarnar^x galhca) is a corr of the 
Ar far as ] 


c 1800 — “ Sa grande nchesce apparut eu 
un paveillon que h roys d'Brmem© envoia 
au roy de Prance, qui valoit bien cinq cens 
livres , et li manda h roy de Hermenie que 
uns ferrais au Soudanc dou Coyne h avoat 
donnei Ferrais est cil qui tient les pa- 
veillons au Soudanc et qui h nettoie sea 
mesons ” — Jehan, Sengneur de Jovnvilhe, ed- 
De Wa%Uy, p 78- 

c 1513 — And the gentlemen rode 
upon horses from the king’s stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call who- 

groom and feed therm ’ — Oorrea, 

1 364 

(Here it seems to be used for S^ce(q^v-) 
or groom) 

J1548— “Fferazes-” See under BATTA 

c, 1590 — “Besides^ -^OTe are employed 
1000 Fkrr^bii^^ liafcet of Tur^ and 
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7^1648 — ‘‘The Frassy for the Tents”— 
Vai^ Twist, 86 

1673 — “ Where hve the Frasses or Porters 
also ” — Fryer, 67 

1764 — (Allowances to the Besident at 
Mnrshldlibad) 

« •M- « « 

‘‘Public servants as follows — 1 Valeel, 
2 Moonshees, 4 Ckohdars, 2 Jemadars, 20 
Peons, 10 MussalcThees, 12 Bearet s, 2 Ghowry 
Bearers, and such a number of Frosts and 
Lascars as he may have occasion for remov- 
ing his tents ” — In Long, 406. 

[1812 — “Much of course depends upon 
the chief of the Feroshes or tent-pitchers, 
called the Ferosh-Bos^ee, who must neces- 
sarily be very active ” — Monger, Jtmryiey 
through PersMi, 70,] 

1824 — “Call the ferashes and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of their 
feet, till they produce the fifty ducats ” — 
BCajji Baba (ed 1835), 40 

[1859 — 

“ The Sultan rises and the dark Ferrash 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest ” 
FitzGerald,, Omar Khayyam, xlv j 

PBDEA, FUDDEA, s A deno- 
mination of money formerly current 
in Bombay and tne adjoining coast ; 
Mabr, p^hadyd (qu Ar fidya, ransom ? ) 
It constantly occurs m the account 
statements of the 16th. century, eg. of 
Nunez (1554) as a money of account, 
of which 4 went to the silver tanga^ 
[see TANG-A] 20 to the Fardao. In 
Milburn (1813) it is a pice or copper 
com, of which 50 went to a rupee 
Prof. Kobertson Smith suggests that 
this may be the Ar, denomination of 
a small com used in E^pt, fadda (t e 
‘silverling’). It may be an objection 
that the letter zwdd used in that word 
IS generally pronounced in India as a 
z, The/aS(fa is the Turkish pam, ^ 
of a piastre, an infinitesimal value now 
[Burton (Arabian Nights, xi. 98) gives 
2000 faaddhs as equal about 2d] 
But, according to Lane, the name was 
orimnally given to half-dirhems, coined 
•early m the I5th century, and these 
would be worth about 6%d. Thefedea of 
1554 would be about 4Jd This rather 
indicates the identity of the names 

::^eb4zee, s Properly Ar fa- 
rctizi, from fardzz (pi of /ar^) ‘the 
divine ordinances' A name applied 
to a body of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Ben^l, kindred to the Wahabis of 
Arabia. They represent a reaction and 
protest agamst the corrupt condition 
■and pagan practices into which Mahom- 


medanism in Eastern India had fallen, 
analogous to the former decay ot 
native Christianity in the south (see 
TVTAT.A'BAR RITES) This reaction was 
begun by Hajji ShariyatuBah, a native 
of the village of Daulatpur, in the 
district of Farldpur, who was killed in 
an agrarian not in 1831 His son 
Dudu Miyan succeeded him as head of 
the sect Since his death, some 35 
years ago, the infiuence of the body 
IS said to have diminished, but it had 
spread very largely through Lower 
Bengal. The Fard%si wraps his dhoty 
(q V ) round his loins, without crossing 
it between his legs, a practice which 
he regards as heathenish, as a Bedouin 
would 

PEROZESHIJHUE, FERO- 
SHUHR, PHERITSHAHR, n p. The 

last of these appears to be the correct 
representation of this name of the 
scene of the hard-fought battle of 21st- 
22nd December, 1845 For, according 
to Col. B C. Temple, the Editor of 
Fanjab Notes and Querzes, ii 116 (1885), 
the village was named after Bhdi Fhertl, 
a Sikh saint of the beginning of the 
century, who lies buried at Mlan-ke- 
Tahsil'in Lahore District 

FETISH, s A natural object, or 
ammal, made an object of worship 
From Port fetigo, feitipo, or fetisso (old 
Span./<sc7wzo\ apparently from/<xc^^^^^, 
signifying nrst ‘artificial,' and then 
‘unnatural,' ‘wrought hy charms,' &c. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian , but it 
was at an early date applied by the 
Portugese to the magical figures, dec , 
used by natives in Africa and India, 
and has thence been adopted into 
French and Enghsh The word has 
of late years acquired a special and 
technical meamng, chiefly through the 
writings of Comte [See Jevons, Intr. 
to the Science of Bel 166 segq"\ Ray- 
nouard (Lex Roman') has fachurter, 
fachnlador, for ‘a sorcerer,' which he 
places under fat, i e fatum, and cites 
old Catalan fadador, old Span, hada- 
dor, and then Port, feiinceiro, d:c. But 
he has mixed up the derivatives of 
two different words, fatum and facti- 
Uus, Prof Max MuUer quotes, from 
Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has . “incantationes, sacrilegia, augur la, 
vel malefica, quae facturm seu prae- 
stigia vulgariter appellantur.” And 
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Baynouard liimself has m a French 
passage of 1446: “par leurs sorceries 
et fazctur&nes” 

1487. — “E assi Ihe (a el Rey de Beni) 
mandou mmtos e santos conselhoa pera 
tomar 5 Fd de Nosso Senhor mandan- 
dolhe muito estranhar suas idolotnas e 
f’eitiganas, que em^suas terras os negros 
tinhSo e usSo *’ — Oarcia, Resende, Chron of 
Dom Jodo II ch. Ixv 

c 1539 — “E que jk por duas vezes o 
tinhao tStado c6 arroydo feytigo, s6 a fim 
de elle sayr fora, e o matarem na bnga ...” 
— P%nto, eh xxxiv 

1652 — ** They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti- 
coes) and divinations ” — Ca^tavheda^ ii 51. 

1553 — “And as all the nation of this 
Ethiopia IS much given to sorceries {fei- 
tiQos) in which stands all their trust and 
faith . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth about hia son, the king 
ordered a fextico which was used among 
them (m Congo) This feitigo being tied 
in a cloth was sent by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom he had a suspicion.” — 
JSarroSf I in. 10. 

1600 — “If they find any Fettisos in the 
way as they goe (which are their idolatrous 

f ods) they give them some of their fruit ” — 
n FurcTioSj iz. 940, see also 961 
1606 — “They all determined to slay the 
Archbishop they resolved to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
be not less certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feytiqos), making these for the places by 
which he had to pass — Gouvea, f 47 

1613 — “As feiticeiras usSo muyto de 
rayzes de ervas plantas e arvores e ammaes 
pera feiti 90 S e transfiguragSes ” — 

GodinJuo de EreduLy f 38 
1673. — “We saw several the Holy Office 
had branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wizards ” — 
Fryer ^ 155 

1690 — “They (the Africans) travel no- 
where without their Fateish about them.” 
— OmngUm^ 67- . 

1878. — “The word fetishism was never 
used before the year 1760. In that year 
;^peared an anonymous book called Zhe 
Cute des Lzeitx Fetiches, ou Farallile de 
^Aneienne Rel%gwn de avec la Ret, 

aetwdle de la It is known that 

this book was written by . , the well 
known President de Brosses. . , Why did 

the Portuguese navigators . . recognise 
nt once what they saw among the Hegroes 
of the Gold Coast as feitigos 7 The answer 
is clear. Because they themselves were 
perfectly familiar with a feitico, an amulet 
•or tahsman ” — Max Muller. Mwoert Lectwee. 
56-57. 

FIREFLY, s. Called in South 
Indian vernaculars by names signify- 
ing * Lightning Insect.' 


A cunous question has heen dis- 
cussed among entomologists, &c , of late 
years, viz. as to the truth of the 
alleged rhythmical or synchronous 
flashin g of fireflies when visible m 
great numbers Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a 
distinct effect of this kind <3ne of 
them can never forget an instance in 
which he witnessed it, twenty years or 
more before he was aware that any 
one had pubhshed, or questioned, the 
fact. It was m descending the 
Chandor Ghslt, in Nasik District of 
the Bombay Presidency, in the end of 
May or beginning of June 1843, durmg 
a fine night preceding the rams. There 
was a large amphitheatre of forest- 
covered huls, and every leaf of every 
tree seemed to hear a firefly. They 
flashed and intermitted throughout 
the whole area in apparent rhythm 
and sympathy. It is, we suppose, 
ossible that this may have been a 
eceptive impression, though it is 
I difficult to see how it could originate 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the phenomenon In 
fact it may be said that those suggested 
explanations only assume that Sie sot- 
dtsant observers did not observe what 
they alleged. We quote several inde- 
pendent testimonies to the phenomenon 

1579 — “ Amon^ these trees, mght by 
night, did show themselues an infinite 
swarme of fiene seeming wormes flying in 
the aire, whose bodies ^o bigger than an 
ordinane flie) did make a shew, and giue 
such hght as euery twi^e on euery tree had 
beene a lighted candle, or as if that place 
had beene the starry spheare ” — LraJhds 
Voyaye, by F Fletcher^ Hak. Soo 149. 

1675 — “ We - , left our Burnt Wood 

on the Right-hand, but entred another 
made us better Sport, deluding us with 
false IFlashes, that you would have thought 
^e Trees on a Flame, and presently, as 
if untouch'd by Fire, they retamed thexr 
wonted Verdure. The Coohes beheld tlie 
Sight with Horror and Amazement , , 
where we found an Host of Fhes, -^e 
jeot both of our Fear and Wondmr. , . . 
This gave my Thoughts the CkmteiBmElaiiee^ 
of that Miraculous Buu^ crowx^eid 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fae 
sumes everything seeming to 

than offend it.”— 

1682. — “Pir^ias {de so 

called by us because at evessfeife whenever 
fliey fly they bum so fr<mi a 

dis^Bnee one faamUs to lanterns ; 

in fact thay give to write by. 
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. . Tliey gather m the rainy season in 
great multit'udes in the hushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are vanons kinds ” — NieuJwff , ii 291. 


1764 — 

** Ere fireflies tnmmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

I>un Evening trod on rapid Twihghts 
heel, 

His kneH was rung ” — Ghrainger^ Bk I. 


1824.— 

Yet mark • as fade the upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes 
Before, behind us, and above. 

The jBb:e-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring 

miet, ed 1844, i 258. 


1866 — ‘‘The bushes literally swarm with 
flreflies, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously , the effect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes stands prominently for- 
ward, as if ht up with eleotne sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark — darker from 
the momentery illumination that preceded 
These flashes succeed one another every 3 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place , 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phosphoric vigour ” — OaTiieron 
Our TropLcaZ Poaseasums vn Malayan Indm^ 
80-81 


The passage quoted from Mr 
Cameron’s book was read at the 
Entom, Soc of London in May 1865, 
by the Rev Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that 


“Though he was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
could so far corroborate Mr Cameron as 
to say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing , he had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in the 
Organ Mountains where he had on several 
occasions noticed the contemporaneous exhi- 
bition of their hght by numerous individuals, 
as if they were acting in concert.” 


Mr MeLachlan then suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneoualy to change 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their li^t 

Mr Bates had never in hiS experi- 
ence received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing ... he regarded 
the contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produced probably by the 
swarms of insects flying among foliage, 
and being continually, but only 
momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
— Proc Entom Soc. of London. 1865, pp. 
94-96 


Fifteen years later at the same 
Society 

“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) the 
simultaneous flashing of Lucxola ^tal^ca 
with intervals of complete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were to be seen . . . He did not 
concur in the hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. McLachlan . . the flashes are cer- 
tainly intermittent . . the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to depend upon an 
instinctive impulse to emit their fight at 
certain intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals became assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation But what- 
ever be the causes . the fact itself was 
incontestable .” — Ibid for 1880, Feby 24, 
p n , see also p vii 

1868 — “At Singapore . . . the little 
luminous beetle commonly known as the 
firefly (Lampyns, sp ign.) is common . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultaneously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common impulse , 
so that their light pulsates, as it were, and 
the tree is for one moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant points, and the next is 
almost in total darkness The intervals 
have about the duration of a second, and 
during the intermission only one or two 
remain luminous ” — Colhngwoodf Rawbles of 
a Natxirahst, p 255. 

1880 — “Hakbingbrs op the Monsoon. 
— One of the surest indications of the ap- 
proach of the monsoon is the spectacle pre- 
sented nightly in the Mawul taluka, that 
IS, at Khandalla and Lanoh, where the trees 
are filled with myriads of fireflies, which 
flash their phosphoric light simultaneously 
Each tree suddenly flashes from bottom to 
top Thousands of trees presenting this 
appearance simultaneously, afford a spectacle 
beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, the female of its mnd, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
immediately before the monsoon,” — X>eccan 
JSerald. (From P%oneer Mad^ June 17). 

riBINGHEE, s Pers Fa/r(mg% 
FvrvnM, Ar AUFarcmj^ Ijranfi, F^a/nj%j 
^ € a Frank This term for a European 
IS very old in Asia, but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
ap;^ied (especially in the South) speci- 
fically to tne Indian-born Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘ European,* implies somethmg of 
hostility or disparagement. (See 
Sonnerat and EVpMneione helow ) In 
South India the Tamil P^a/ra/ng% the 
Singhalese Parangs, mean only ‘ Portu- 
guese,* [or natives converted 
Portuguese, or by Mahommedans, mf 
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European (Mad/ras Gloss sv) St 
Thomases Mount is called in Tam 
Paraizgt Malat, from the original 
Portuguese settlement] P%i%ng% is in 
Tel — ‘ cannon/ (C BP), just as in the 
medieval Mahonimedan historians we 
find certain mangonels for sieges called 
maghr%bl or ‘westerns^ ^nd so 
Farhangl or Phzrangz is used for the 
stiaight cut and thrust swords intro- 
duced by the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
weapon (^Szr W Elhot, Ivid AnUq xv 
30)] And it may be added that 
Baber, m describmg the battle of 
Panipat (1526) cal£ his artillery 
Farangtha (see Autob by Leyden and 
Erskine, p 306, note See also paper 
by Gen K Maolagan, P E , on early 
Asiatic fire- weapons, in, J A S Beng 
xlv Pt 1 pp 66-67) 

c 930 — “The Afraujali are of aU those 
nations the most warlike the best 

organised, the most submissive to the 
authority of their rulers ” — Mas'udl, iii 66 

c 1340 — ** They call Franchi all the 
Christians of these parts from Romania 
'westward ” — PegoloUx^ in CcUhay, &:c , 2^ 

c 1350 — “ Franks For so they 

term us, not indeed from France, but from 
Frank-land (non a FranciA sed a FranqiaA) ** 
— Mar%gnol\ 'ihzd 336 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
Turesent from the Pope to the Great 
Khan are called “horses of the kmgdom 
of Fulang,” 'le oi Farang or Europe 

1384 — quello nominare Franchi pre- 
cede da* Franceschi, che tutti ci appellano 
Franceschi — Frescobald%, Viaggzo, p 23 

1436 — At which tune, talking of QaicciOy 
he told me howe the chief of that Pnnees 
corte knewe well enough what the Franchi 
were Thou knowest, said he, how 

neere wee bee unto Oapha, and that we 
practise thither continually adding this 
further. We Cataim have twoo eyes, and 
jo"^ Fianchl one, whereas yo'"’ (tomeng 
him towards the Tartares that were w^ bun) 
have neuer a one ** — Barbara, Hak 

Soc 58 

c 1440 — “ Hi nos Francos appellant, 
aiuntque cum eeteras gentes coecas vocent, 
se duobis oculis, nos unico esse, superiors 
existimantes se esse prudentiA” — Co 7 vt%, in 
Pogg%u3, de Yar Fortwnaef iv 

1498 — “And when he heard this he said 
that such people could be none other than 
Francos, for so they call us in those parts ” 
— Boteura de V da Oartia^ 97 

1660 — Biabitao aqui (Tabriz) duas na95es 
de Chnstaos e huns delles a -qm dhamSo 
Franques, estes tern o costume e> f^ eomo 
Z 


nos e outros sao Armenos — A Ten- 

retro, liinerarto, ch tv 

1565 — “Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the Finngis had paased Lahon Bandar, 
and attacked the city ilh-x Tdhiri, in 

Elliot, 1 276 

c 1610 — “La renomm^e des Fran 90 is a 
est^ telle par leur conquestes en Orient, 
que leur nom y est demeur^ pour memoire 
^ternelle, en ce qu’encore aujourd huy par 
toute lAsie et Afnque on appelle du nom 
de Franghi tous ceux qui "viennent d*Occi- 
dent — Moccjtuetj 24 

[1614 — “ including us within the 

word Franqneis * — Foster, Letters, ii 299 ] 

1616 — “ all! Cafres et CaJ-atos eos 

dicunt, ahi Francos, quo nomine omnes 
passim Chnstiani dicuntur ” — Jar 7 u, 

Thesamus, in 217 

[1623 — “ Fra n c h i, or Chnstians ** — P, 
d^la Valle, Hak Soc ii 251 ] 

1632 - — he shewed two Passes from 
the Portugals which they call by the name 
of Fringes ** — TP BnUon, in EakluLyt, v 32 

1648 — “Mais en ce repas-lh tout fut bien. 
accommod^, et il y a apparence quun cui- 
smier Frangtu s’en estoit — Tavemier, 

V des Indes, lu ch 22 , [ed Ball, li 335] 

1653 — “ Frenk sigmfie en Turq vn 
Europpeen, ou plustost 'ra Ghrestiea ayant 
des cheueux et vn chapeau oomme les 
Pran 90 is, Auglois Z)c la Boidlaye le- 

Goiiz, ed 1657, 538 

^ c 1660 — “ The same Fathers say that this 
K in g ( J ehan-Guire), to hegm in good earnest 
to countenance the Christian l^ligion, de- 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Franqtu, and that after he had 
even dressed himself m that fashion, ho 
called to him one of the chief Omrahs 
this Omrah ha'tang answered him very 

seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing, 
he thought himself obliged to change his 
mind, and turned all to raillery — Bemter, 
E T 92 , [ed Constable, 287 , also see p 3] 

167 3 — * * The Artillery m which the Fnngis 
are Listed , formerly for good Pay, now very- 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
a month * — Fryer, 195 

1682 — “ whether I had been m 

Turky and Arabia (as ho was informed) 
and could speak those languages with 

which they were pleased, and admired to 
hear from a Frenge (as they call us) ** — 
Hedges, Dtary, Oct 29 , [Hak Soe i 44J. 

1712 — “ Johan Whelo, Serdaour Fr«l- 
giaan, or Captain of the Europeans m 
Emperors service *’ — VaZensistm, m 

(Suratte) 295 

1755 — “By Fermgy I mean all 
mustee (see MIJSTIIES) Portuguese 
residing in the settlement as a people 
from the natural and prop^ sna|:^ec5S6r of 
Portugal , and as a pac^ple vi^qi 
onginally from Hmdoos or MussAieai.^'^ — 
Holmell, in Long, 59^ 

1774. — “He said if hserf; every- 
body was afraid of — Bogle,, 
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1782 — ‘‘Ainsi un Europ^en est tout ce 
qu© les Indiens conuoissent de plus in€pns- 
able , ils le uommeut Paxaugui, nom qu’ils 
donnbrent aux PortiJgais, lorsqu© ceux-ci 
abordbrent dans leur pays, et c*est un. term© 
qiu marqu© 1© souTeraiu m^pns qu’ils ont 
pour toutes les nations de VEurope ** — 
Sovmerat, i 102 

1791 — ** il demand© ^ la passer (la 

nuit) dans un des logemens d© la pagoda , 
xnais on Im refusa d*y eoucher, h cause qu*il 
€toit frangui/’ — JB. de Si Rterre, Chaurmhe 
iTvdzenne, 21 

1794 — ^^Fenngee The name given by 
the natives of the Eeoan to Europeans m 
general, but generally understood by the 
English to be confined to the Portuguese ** 
— Moores Narrative^ 604 

[1820 — In the southern quarter (of 
Baokergunje) there still exist several original 
Portuguese colonies They are a meagre, 
puny, imbecile race, blacker than the natives, 
who hold them in the utmost contempt, 
and designate them by the ^pellation of 
Gaula Ferenghies, or black Europeans ” — 
Ramilton, Laser of Mkndosian, i 133 , for 
an account of the Pennghis of Sibpur, see 
jSevendge, JBa^argaiv), 110 ] 

1324 — ‘^‘jN'ow Hajji,’ said the ambas- 
sador . ‘The Franks are composed of 
many, many nations As fast as I hear of 
on© hog, another begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until I find that there 
IS a whole herd of them * ” — JBaha, ed. 
1836, p 432 

1825. — “Europeans, too, are very little 
known here, and I heard the children 
continually calling out to us, as we passed 
through the villages, ‘FeriiLghee, ue Ferm- 
ghe^’” — JReh&^i 43 

1828 — “Mr Elphinstone adds in a note 
that m India it is a positive affront to call 
an Englishman a Fennghee.*' — L^fe of F 
11 207 

c. 1861 — 

“ There goes my lord the Fermghee, who 
talks so civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Jehannum if I 
don’t quite understand — 

He begms by calhng me Sahib, and ends 
by doling me fool . ” 

Svr A O Lyotll, The Old P%ndaree. 

The Tibetans are said to have cor- 
rupted Firingliee into Pelong (or 
FnklvrC) But Jaeschke disputes this 
origm of Pelong 

FIBMAXJN, s Pers farman, *an 
order, patent, or passpori^^ der from 
farmzida/n^ ‘to order.^ Sir T Koe below 
calls it firma, as if suggestive of the 
Italian for ‘ signature ' 

[1561. — . . wrote him a letter called 
Fixmao. . , — Oastanheda, Bk viii eh 99. 

[1602 — “ They said that he had a Firmao 
of the Grand Turk to go overland to the 


Kingdom of (Portugal). , , — Couto, Bee. 

viii ch. 15 ] 

1606 — “We made our journey having a 
Firman (Firmeto) of safe conduct from the 
same Soltan of Shiraz ” — Gouvea, f 140& 

[1614 — “But if possible, bring their chaps, 
their Firms, for what they say or promise 
— FosteTf Letters^ ii 28 ] 

1616 — “Then I moued him for his favour 
for an JSngltsh Factory to be resident in the 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy to draw a 
Firma for their residence — Sir T 

Poe, in Piirchas, i 541 , [Hak, Soc i, 93 , 
also see i 47] 

1648 — “The 21st April the Bassa sent me 
a Finnan or Letter of credentials to all his 
lords and Governors.” — T. Van den Btoeche, 
32 

1673 — “Our Usage by the Pharmaund 
(or charters) granted successively from their 
Emperors, is kind enough, but the better 
because our Naval Power curbs them ” — 
Fi'yei, 115 

1683 — “They (the English) complain, and 
not without a Cause , they having a Phir- 
maund, and Hodgee Sophee Caun’s Per- 
wannas thereon, m their hands, which cleared 
them thereof , and to pay Custome now they 
will not consent, but will rather withdraw 
their trading Wherefore their desire is 
that for 3,000 run P%scash (as they paid 
formerly at Hugly) and 2,000 r more yearly 
on account of fidgea, which they are willing 
to pay, they may on that condition have a 
grant to be Custom© Free ” — NahoVs Letter 
to Vxsnea (MS ), in Hedges’ L%(iry, July 18 , 
[Hak Soc I. 101] 

1689 — “ by her came Bengal Peons 

who brought in several letters and a fi rm arm 
from the new Nabob of Bengal ” — Wheeler, 
1 213 

c 1690 — “Now we may see the Mogul’s 
Stile m his Phirmatuxd to be sent to Surat, 
as it stands translated by the Company’s 
Interpreter ” — A Havmlton, i, 227 ; [ed. 
1744, 1. 230]. 

FISCAL, s Dutch Fiscaal, used 
m Ceylon for ‘Sheriff^ ; a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island. Qt was also 
used in the Dutch settlements in 
Bengal (see quotation from Hedges^ 
below) In Malabar the Fiscal was a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, Justice 
of the Peace and Attorney General in 
criminal cases. The office and title 
of Fiscal was retained in British Cochin 
till 1860 , when the designation was 
changed, into Tahsildar and Sub- 
Magistrate.” — (Logan, Maktbcmr, in. 
Gloss s V.)] 

11684 — “ . . • the late Butch Fiscall’s 
Budgero . , ” — See quotation from 
under DEVIL’S BEACH.] 
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FLOBICAlSr, FLOBIKm, s A 

name applied in India to two species 
of small bustard, the ‘ Bengal Blorican' 
(SypheoUdet, h&yigalensi^s^ Gmelin), and 
tlie Lesser Florican {S aimtiis^ Latham), 
the liLh of Hind , a ivord which is not 
in the dictionaries [In the N W P 
the common name for the Bengal Floii- 
•can IS charaSy P char'* The name Cur- 
moor in Bombay (see quotation from 
FhrSes below*) seems to be Tchai-mor^ the 
‘ grass peacock ’ Another Malir name, 
tanamoia, has the same meaning ] The 
origin of the w*ord Ploncan is e'tceed- 
ingly obscure , see Jerdoiz below It 
looks like Dutch [The NED suggests 
a connection wuth Fland&rkin^ a native 
of Flanders] Littre has ^‘Floncan 
. Nom a Ceylon dhin grand 4chas- 
sier que Ton presume etre un grue ” 
This IS probably mere misapprehension 
in his authority 

1780 — “The fLonken, a most delicious 
bird of the buzzard {sxc!) kind ” — Munros 
JSfarrcLtive^ 199 
1785 — 

A flonken at eve v e sav 
And kill’d in yonder glen, 

When lo ’ it came to table raw, 

And rouzed (5i£ ) the rage of Ben ” 

In Setrjn-Karr, i 98 

1807 — “The flonken is a species of the 
bustard The cock is a noble bird, but 

its flight IS very heavy and awkward 
if only a wing be broken he will run 

off at such a rate as will baffle most spamels 
There are several kinds of the flonken 
the boRtard floriLeix. is much smaller 
Both kinds delight in grassy plains, 

keeping clear of heavy cover ’ — Wzlli^mson, 
Dnental Field Sports,'^ 10^ 

1813 — “ The floncazi or curraoor {Otis 
Jiouhma, Lin ) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy of flavour ” — Forbes, Or 
Mem 11 275 , [2nd ed i 501] 

1824 — “ bringing with him a brace 
•of flonkens, which he had shot the previous 
day I had never seen the bird before , it 
IS somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species ” — BSer, i 258 

1862 — “I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word ' Flonkm, ’ 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
in Europe was sometimes called Flaniderhin 
Latham gives the word ‘ Flercher ’ as an 
Enghsh name, and this, apparently, has the 
•same origin as Florzkm ” — TerdorCs Birds, 
2nd ed. n 625 (We doubt if Jerdon has 
here understood Latham correctly What 
Latham writes is, in describing the Passarage 
Bustard, which, he says, is the size of the 
Little Bustard ‘ ‘ Inhabits India Called 
Passarage Plover . I find that it is 
known in India by the name of Oora^l, by 
:some of the English called Flercher ” {SvppU 


to Gen Slf/lops^s oj Birds, 1787, 229 ) Here 
we understand “the English to be the 
Enghsh in India, and Ifleithei to be a 
clerical error for some form of ^^jtoriLen ” 
[Flercher is not in JT E D ] 

1875 — “In the rams it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot the 
first purple-crested floncan,*’ — Wylhe^s 
E<isays, 358 

FLOWERED-SILVER A term 
applied by Europeans m Burma to the 
standard quality of silver used in the 
ingot currency of Independent Burma, 
called by the Burmese yoweUm. or 
‘ Red-leaf ’ The English term is 
taken from the appearance of stars and 
radiatmg lines, which forms on the 
surface of this particular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible The Ava stand- 
ard IS, or was, of about 15 per cent 
alloy, the latter containing, liesides 
copper, a small proportion of lead, 
which IS necessary^, according to the 
Burmese, for the production of the 
flowers or stars (see YuU, M%sston to 
Ava, 259 seq ) 

[T744 — “Their way to make flower d 
Sdver is, when the Silver and CJopper are 
mix’d and melted together, and while the 
Metal IS liquid, they put it into a Shallow 
Mould, of what Figure and Magnitude they 
please, and before the Liquidity is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wooden 
Pipe, V hich makes the Pace, or Part blown 
upon, appear with the Figures of Flowers 
or Stars, but I never saw any European or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make those Figures appear, and if there is 
too great a Mixture of AUoy, uo Figures will 
appear — A Hamilton, ed 1744, ii 41 ] 

FLY, s The sloping, or roof part 
of the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India , but we have not traced the 
origin of the word , nor have we fonnd 
it m any English dictionary [The 
NED gives the primary idea as 
“ something attached by the edge,” as 
a stiip on a garment to cover the 
button-holes ] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two fives, for better 
protection from snn and rain The 
vertical canvas walls are called KtmM 
(see CANAUT) [Another sense of the 
word is “a quick-travelling carriage^ 
(see quotation in Forbes below),} 

[1784 — “We all followed in i^-palan- 
quins ” — Sir J Dcey, in Forhei, Or» Mem 

II 88] 

1810 — “The main part of the operabon 
of pitching the tent^ oonsisfing of raising the 
flies, may be pearformed, and belter afforded. 
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without the walls, Ac., being present.” — 
W%lh(xmsQ7i, F. M n 462. 

1816.— 

The cavalcade drew up in line, 

Pitch'd the marquee, and went to dine 

The bearers and the servants he 

Under the shelter of the fly ” 

The Gramd Master, or Adventures 
of Qut JE[%, p 152 

1885 — ‘‘After I had changed my nding- 
habit for my one other gown, I came out to 
join the general under the tent-fly . . ” — 
Boots Saddles, by M'is Ouster, p 42 
(American work) 

FLYIKG-POX, s Popular name 
of the great bat (Fterojpus Edwards^, 
Geoff) In the daytime these bats 
roost in large colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some great ficus Jerdon 
says of these bats “If water is at 
hand, a tank, or river, or the sea, they 
fly cautiously down and touch the 
water, but I could not ascertain if 
they took a sip, or merely diiiped part 
of their bodies in {Mammals of Ind%a, 
p 18), The truth is, as Sir George 
Yule has told us from his own observa- 
tion, that the bat in its skimming 
flight dips its breast in the water, and 
then inibibes the moisture from its 
own wet fur Probably this is the 
first record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “I have been positively as- 
sured hy natives that on the Odeypore 
lake in Bajputana, the crocodiles rise 
to catch these bats, as they follow in 
line, touching the water Fancy fly- 
fishing for crocodile with such a fly * ” 
{Gommun%cat%cyn from M -Gen JR H 
KeaUnge^) [On the other hand Mr 
Blanford says “ I have often observed 
this habit the head is lowered, the 
animal pauses m its flight, and the 
water is just touched, I believe, by the 
tongue or lower jaw \ have no doubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of both Tickell and 
M ‘Master The former says that 
flying-foxes in confinement drink at 
all hours, lapping with their tongues. 
The latter has noticed many other 
bats drink in the evemng as well as 
the^i^ing-foxea ” {Mammalm of Indm^ 

• 1298 — “ . all over India the birds and 

beasts are entirely different from ours, all 
but .* the Quail . , For example, they 
have bats — I mean those birds that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind , 
well, their birds of this kind are as big as a 
goshawk i ”---Marco Polo, Bk. m oh. 17 


c 1328 — “There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites These birds fly 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
Wonderful * By day they hang themselves 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree ” — Frtar 
Jordanus, p 19. 

1555 — “ On the road we occasionally saw 
trees whose top reached the skies, and on 
which one saw marvellous bats, whose wings 
stretched some 14 palms But these bats 
were not seen on every tree ” — Sbd% "Ah, 91 
[e 1690 — Writing of the Sarkar of Kabul, 
'Abul Fcizl says “There is an animal called 
a flyiug-fox, which flies upward about ther 
space of a yard ” This is copied from Baber, 
and the animal meant is perhaps the flying 
sqmrrel — Ain, ed Jat rett, n 406 

[1623 — “I saw Batts as big as Grows.” — 
P. della Valle, Hak Soc i 103 ] 

1813 — “The enormous bats which darken 
its branches frequently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, and from 
their resemblance to that animal are not 
improperly called flying-foxes ” — Forhe^ 
Or Mem. iii. 246 , [2nd ed ii 269] 

[1869 — “ They (m Batchian) are almost the 
only people in the Archipelago who eat the 
great f ruit-eating bats called by us ‘ flymg 
foxes ' they are generally cooked with 
abundance of spices and condiments, and 
are really very good eating, something like 
hare — Wallace, Malay Archip , ed. 1890, 
P 266 ] 

1882 — “. . it IS a common belief in, 
some places that emigrant coolies hang with 
heads downward, like flying-foxes, or are 

S *ound m mills for oil ” — Pioneer Mad, 
ec 13, p 679. 

FOGASS, s A word of Port, origin 
used in S India; fogaga, from 
‘fire,’ a cake baked in embers It is 
composed of minced radish with chil- 
lies, &c , used as a sort of curry, and 
eaten with rice 

1554 — ^ feoimus iter peramoenaset 
non infrugif eras Bulgarorum convalles - quo- 
fere tempore pam usu sumus suboinenoio, 
ftigacias vooant.” — Busbequ%% Eput i p 42.. 

FOLIUM INBIOXTM. (See MALA- 
BATHEUM.) The article appears under 
this name in Milburn (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade 

FOOL'S BAGEL s. (For Back see 
AEEACK ) Fool Back is originally, aa 
will be seen from Garcia and Acosta, 
the name of the strongest distillation 
from toddy or sura, the ‘ flower ’ (jfhM, 
in H. and Mahr ) of the spirit But 
the ‘ striving after meaning ^caused tJae 
English corruption oi this name to he^ 
apj^ed to a peouHariy abominable awi 
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2 )eiiucious spirit, in winch, according 
to the statement of vaiious old w liters, 
the stinging sea-hluhbei was mixed, or 
even a distillation of the same, with a 
\ lew of making it more ardent 

1563 — “ this ^ura they distil hke 
brandy {agua ardente) and the result is a 
liquor like brandy , and a rag steeped in 
this will burn as in the case of brandy , and 
this fine spirit they call fiila, which means 
‘ flower* , and the other quality that remains 
they call orraca, mixing with it a sniall 
quantity of the first kind ” — Garaa, 

f 67 

1578 — “ la qual {i,uro) en vasos 
despues distilan, para hazer agua ardiente, 
de la qual una, a que ellos Uaman Fnla, 
queqmere dezir ‘flor,’ es mas fina y la 

segunda, que llaman Orraca, no tanto ’* — 
Aiosta^ p 101 

1598 — “ This *SWa being [beeing] distilled, 
IS called Fnla or Nipe [see NIP A], and is 
as excellent cuiua ^^tae as any is made m 
J)ort of their best renish [rennish] wine, but 
this IS of the finest kinde of distillation ’* — 
Lxnschoten, 101 , [Hak Soc ii 49] 

1631 — ‘D0RAEUS Apparet te etiam 
a vino adusto, nec Arac Chinensi, abborrere 
Bontitjs Usum commendo, abusum 

abominor at cane pejus et angue 

vitandum est quod Chinenses avanssimi 
simul et astutissimi bipedum, mixtis Holo- 
thunis in man fluctuantibus, parant 
eaque tarn exurentis sunt calons ut solo 
attactu vesicas in cute excitent ” — Jac 

JSist F'at et Med Ind , Rial iii 

1673 — Among the woist of these (causes 
of disease) Fool Back (Brand j made of 
JBliibhe7, or Caroil, by the Po'itugals^ because 
it swims always in a Blubber as if nothing 
else were in it , but touch it, and it stings 
hke nettles , the latter, because sailing on 
the Waves it bears up like a Po'ituguese 
Carixil (see CARAVEL) It is, being taken, 
a Grelly and distilled causes those that take 
it to be Fools ” — Frye7, 68-69 

[1753 — “ that fiery, single and 

simple distilled spirit, called Fool, with 
which our seamen were too frequently 
intoxicated *’ — 457 

[1868 — “The first spirit that passes over 
is called ‘phul ’ — B S Pouell, Handbook, 
Bcon Pt(^ of Pmtij ah, 311 ] 

FOOZILOW, TOj V The impera- 
tive of the H verb gfhuslcuricL^ 

‘to natter or cajole,’ used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see BITNNOW, 
PUCKAROW, LUGOW), as a verbal in- 
finitive 

FORAS LANDS, s This is a term 
peculiar to the island of Bombay, and 
an inhexitance from the Portuguese 
They are lands reclaimed from the sea, 
by the construction of the Vellard 


(q V ) at Breech-Candy, and othei em- 
bankments, on which account thej are 
also known as ‘ Salt Battj [*^66 BATCA] 

e rice) -gi ounds ’ The Court of 
Directois, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to be 
leased lent-free to the leclauners for 
a number of years, after which a small 
quit-rent was to be fixed But as- 
individuals would not undeitake the 
maintenance of the embankments, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerable expense 
The lands ere then let on teims calcu- 
lated to compensate the Government 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circumstances, foi many years gave rise 
to disputes and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Gov^ernment to re- 
sume, and other like subjects The 
lands w ere knovt n by the title Foras, 
from the pecuhar tenure, w hich should 
perhaps be Foros^ from foro, ‘a quit- 
rent’ The Indian Act VI of 1851 
ai ranged foi the termination of these 
differences, by extinguishing the dis- 
puted rights of Government, except in 
legard to lands taken up for pubbc 
purposes, and bv the constitution of a 
Poras Land Commission to settle the 
vhole matter This work was com- 
pleted by October 1853 The roads 
from the Fort crossing the “ Flats,” oi 
Foras Lands, between Malabar Hill 
and Parell weie generally known as 
“tbe Foras Roads” , but this name 
seems to have passed away, and the 
Municipal Commissioners have super- 
seded that general title by such names 
as Clerk B^d, Bellasis Road, Falkland 
Road. One name, ‘ Comattee-poora 
Forest Road,’ perhaps preserves the 
old generic title under a disguise 

Forasdars ai e the holders of Foras 
T.a.Tid» See on the whole matter 
Bombay ^eled^ons. No III , New 
Senes, 1854 The following quamt 
quotation is from a petition of Foras- 
dars of Mahim and othei places re- 
garding some points in the working of 
the Commission 

1852 — “ that the case with respect to 
the old and new salt batty grounds, may 
it please your Honble Board to eonsMier 
deeply, is totally different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out as foras, nor these grounds 
weVe of that state as one cc«ild saddle him- 
self at the first undertakiijg thereof with 
Leases or grants even for that smaller rent 
as the foras is under the denomination of 
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foras is same other denomination to it, he- 
cause the depth of these grounds at the time 
when sea- water was running over them was 
so much that they were a perfect sea-hay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towards 
Parell.” — In Selectzom, as above, p 29 

POUJDAR, PHOUSDAB, &c , s 

Properly a military commander (P 
^ a military force/ fauj-dar, ‘ one 
holding snch a force at his disposal ’), 
or a military governor of a district 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the pohce, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters Also used in 
Bengal, in the 18th century, for a 
crimmal judge In the Atn^ a Faujdar 
IS m charge of several pergunnahs 
under the B^oCh-saJ^r^ or Viceroy and 
C -in-Ohief of the Subah (jGrlad'mri^s 
Ayeen, i* 294 , {Jarrett^ ii 40]) 

1683 — ‘‘The Fousdar received another 
Perwanna directed to him by the Nabob of 
Decca * forbidding any merchant what- 
soever trading with any Interlopers ” — 
Bedffes, Bmnj, Nov 8 , [Hak Soe i 136] 
[1687. — “Mulhek Burcoordar Phousdar- 
dai of Hughly ” — Xbid, ii Ixv ] 

1690 — “ • If any Thefts or Robberies 
are committed in the Country, the Fousdax, 
another ofl&eer, is oblig’d to answer for 
them. . ” — Omnpton, 232 

1702 — . Perwannas directed to all 
Foujdars ” — Wheeler, i 406 

[1727 — “Fouzdaar” See under HOO> 
GLY.] 

1754 — “The Fhousdar of Vellore 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally ” — Orme, i 372 
1757— “Fhonsdax . 157. 

1783. — “ A complaint was made that Mr 
Hastings had sold the office of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called Kh&n Jeh^in 
KhSn, on a corrupt agreement ” — llth He- 
port on Affairs of India, m Bwrlce, vi 645 
1786. — “ , the said phousdar (of 
Hoogly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren Has- 
tings, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees a 
year ” — Art^Usagst, Bastings, m7&^<^.vli 76 

1809 — “The Foojadar, being now m his 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of 
fowls, anda pillau .” — Ld Valentia, i 409. 

1810 — 

‘ ‘ For ease the harass’d Foujdar prays 
When crowded Courts arid sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While ponng o’er the cause he hears 
The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom ” 

lA^Ties by Warren Bastings, 

1824 — “A messenger came from the 
‘Foujdali’ (chatellain) of Suromunuggur, 
asking why we were not content with the 


quarters at first assigned to us ” — Beber, i. 
232 The form is here plainly a misreading ; 
for the Bishop on next page gives Foujdar 

FOUJDABRY, PHOUSDARRY, 

s P faujddrt, a district under 
dar (see FOtTJDAR) , the office and 
jurisdiction of a favgddr , in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘ police jurisdiction/ 
‘criminal* as opposed to ‘ civil* justice* 
Thus the chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bombay, up to 1863, was termed the 
Foujdary Adawlut, corresponding to 
the N^zamut Adawlut of Bengal (See 
ADAWLUT ) 

[1802 — “ The Governor in Council of Port 
St George has deemed it to be proper at 
this time to establish a Court of Fozdarry 
Adaulut ” — Prod lu Logan, Malabar, u 
350 , in 351 ] 

FOWRA, s In Upper India, a 
mattock or large hoe , the tool gener- 
ally employed in digging in most parts 
of India Properly speaking (H )phaora 
(See MAMOOTY.) 

[1679 — (Speaking of diamond digging) 
“ Others with iron pawraes or spades heave 
it up to a heap ” — B Master, in ICistna Man 
147 

[1848. — “On one side Bedullah and one 
of the grassoutters were toiling away with 
fowrahs, a kind of spade-piokaxe, making 
water-courses ” — Mrs Maotemie, Life in the 
Mission, 1 373 ] 

1880 — “It so fell out the other day in 
Cawnporo, that, when a patiuan endeavoured 
to remonstrate with some cultivators for 
taking water for irrigation from a pond, 
they knocked him down with the handle 
of a phaora and cut off his head with the 
blade, which went an inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet ” — Pioneer Mail, March 4 

FOX, FLYING (See FLYING-FOX ) 

PRAZALA, PARASOLA, FRA- 
ZIL, FRAIL, s Ar fd/rsala, a weight 
formerly mucli used in trade m the 
Indian seas As usual, it varied much 
j locally, but it seems to have run from 
20 to 30 lbs , and occupied a place 
intermediate between the (smaller) 
maund and the Bahar ; the fWrsala 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
maunds, the bohar equal to 10, 16, or 
20 fdrsalas See Barbosa (Hak Soc ) 
224 ; Milbum, i 83, 87, &c. ; Frms&ffs 
'Useful Tables, by Thomas, pp. 116, 119* 

1510 — “They deal by farasola, which 
farasola weighs about twenty-five of our 
hre ” — Vartk^a, p. 170 On this Dr. 
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Badger notes Farasola is the plural of 
farsala still in ordinary use among the 

Arabs of the Bed Sea and Persian Gulf , but 

I am unable to verify (its) origin ” Is the 

word, which is sometimes called fraily the 
same as a frail, or basket, of figs^ And 
again, is it possible that farscUa is the same 
word as ^parcel,’ through particella'i 

We see that this is Sir B Burton’s opinion 
l^Camde^is, iv 390 , {Arab Fights, vi 312] ) 
[The FED says ‘‘O F fray el of unknown 
origin ’ ] 

[1516 — “ Farazola ” See under EAGLE- 
WOOD ] 

1554 — “The baxtr (see BAHAB) of clcves 
in Ormuz contains 20 farazola, and besides 
these 20 ffara 9 olas it contains 3 maunds 
{m^os) more, which is called pvcottaa (see 
PICOTA) -A Nunez, p 5 

[1611 — “ The weight of Mocha 25 lbs 

II oz. every frasula, and 15 frasulas makes 
a bahar ” — Danverh, Letters, i 123 ] 

1793 Coffee per Frail Bs 17 
Eombay Cow ler, July 20 

FBEGUEZIA, s This Portti^iese 
word for parish’ appears to have 
been formeily familiar m the west of 
India 

c 1760 — “The island still continues 

divided into three Boman Catholic parishes, 
or Freguezias, as they call them , which are 
Bomhaif, Mahim, and Saliagam ” — Grose, i 
45 

FTJLEETA, s Properly P pallia 
ovfatlla^ ‘a slow-match,’ as of a match- 
lock, blit its usual colloquial Anglo- 
Indian application is to a cotton slow- 
match used to light cigars, and often 
furnished with a neat or decorated 
silver tube This kind of cigar-light 
is called at Madras Bamasammy (q v ) 

FULEETA-PUP, s This, m 
Bengal, is a well-known dish in the 
repertory of the ordinary native cook 
It IS a corruption of ^ fritter -puff ^ f 

FURLOUGH, s This word for a 
soldier’s leave has acquired a pecuhar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service It 
appears to have been first made the 
subj ect of systematic regulation in 
1796 The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof, 

‘ leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the wars of the Netherlands. It is 
used by Ben Jonson, who had himself 
served in those wars 


1625 — 

“ Pennyboy, Jun Where is the deed^ hast 
thou it with thee * 

Picllocl No 

It IS a thing of greater consequence 
Than to be borne about in a black box 
Like a Low-Country vorloffe, or Welsh 
brief ” 

The Staple of Fews, Act v. sc 1 

FURNAVEESE, n p This once 
famihar title of a famous Mahratta 
Minister {Nana Fiirnaieese) is really 
the Persian fard-nams^ ^ statement 
writer,’ or secretary 

[1824 — “The head civil officer is the 
Fumavese (a term almost synonymous with 
that of minister of finance) who receives the 
accounts of the renters and collectors of 
revenue ’ — Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed 
1 531 ] 

FUSLY, adj Ar — P fafl% relat- 
ing to the fasl, season or crop 
This name is applied to certain solar 
eras established for use m re-venue and 
other civil transactions, under the 
Mahonimedan rule in India, to meet 
the inconvenience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, m its want of correspond- 
ence -with the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akbar, applymg to different parts 
oi his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves as far as possible to 
tbe local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a h 963 = a d. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
mencement varies [See Am, ed, 
Jarrett, ii 30 ] The Fadl year of the 
Deccan again was introduced by Shah 
Jehan when settling the revenue system 
of the Mahratta country in 1636 , and 
as it starts with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, m numeration, two years m 
advance of the others 

Two of these fcusll years are still in 
use, as regards revenue mattersj -viz. 
the Fash of Tipper India, -under which 
the Fash year 1286 began 2nd April 
1878 , ahd that of Madras, under wmch 
Fash year 1286 began 1st July 1877* 

FUTWA, s Ax f(xhwd. The de- 
cision of a council of men le^Hmed ia 
Mahommedan law, on apy poifeU of 
Moslem law or morals. But> teciuii- 
cally and specifically, Hre 
of a Mahommedan laW^^^Scier on a 
case put before hm^ Such a d€Jiver- 
ance -was, as a riale, givto officially and 
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m writing, "by sucli an officer, who 
was attached to the Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or less a basis of the judge’s de- 
cision (See more particularly under 
ADAWLUT, OAKEE and LAW-OPFICER.) 

1796 — In all instances wherein the 
Fntwah of the Law-of5.cers of the Nisamut- 
Admilat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to the Court to be just 
and equitable — Regn VI ofl796, §ii 

1886 — “And it is hereby enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
accused of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any Law- 
Officer, — Act XXX q/^1886, regardvng 

T'huggee, § in 


Gallas, inhabiting the neighbourii^ 
district (see ii 105, &c ) [Prof Child^ 
(5 ser. Notes <& Quer%es^ in 155) writes : 
“ In Sinhalese it is Galla, the etymology 
of whioh is unknown , but in any case 
it can have nothing to do with * rock,’ 
the Sinhalese for which is gala with a 
short a and a single I ”] Tennent has 
been entirely misled by Bemaud m 
supposing that Galle could be the 
Kala of the old Arab voyages to China, 
a port which certainly lay in the Malay 
seas (See CALAY ) 

1618 — “ He tried to make the port of 
Columbo, before which he arrived in 8 days, 
but he could not make it because the wind 
was contrary, so he tacked about for 4 days 
till he made the port of Galle, which is in 
the south part of the island, and entered it 
with his whole squadron , and then our 
people went ashore killing cows and plunder- 
ing whatever they eomd find ” — Qorrecu 
11 640 


G 


G-ALEE, s H. g<Xl% abuse , bad 
lan^age 

[1813 — “ , the grossest galee, or 

abuse, resounded throu^out the camp ” — 
BrcrngMoniy Letters from, a, MaJhr Camp , ed 
1892, p 206 

[1877- — “You provoke me to give you 
(abuse), and then you cry out like a 
neglected '^e — Alloardyee, The C%ty of 

SwnahmCj n 2 ] 

GAI.LEEGE, s. Domestic Hindu- 
stani ‘a pair of braces,’ from the 

old-fashioned gallows^ now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U S-,] where the form is gallowses. 

GALLE, POIHT DE, np A 

rocky cape, covering a small harbour 
and a town with old fortifications, in 
the S W of Ceylon, familiar to all 
Anglo-Indians for many years as a 
eoaling-place of mail-steamers The 
Portugal gave the town for crest a 
cock (GaUo% a legitimate pnn The 
serious derivations of the nSne ate 
numerous. Pndham says that it is 
Galla, *a Bock,’ which is probable. 
But Chitty says it means ^a Pound,’ 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars (n, e Tamil people) from 

. - this part of the country havmg 
been anciently set aside by Havana 
for the breeding of his cattle ” (Ceylon 
Gazetteer^ 1832, p S2) Tennent agam 
says ,it was called after a tribe, the 


1653 — “In which Island they (the 
Chinese), as the natives say, left a language 
which they call Chvn.gdlla, and the pe^e 
themselves Chzn^HaSy particularly those 
who dwell from Fonta de Gille onwards, 
facing the south and east For adjoining 
that point they founded a City call^ 
Tanabar^ (see DONEERA HEAD), of which 
a large part still stands , and from being 
hard by that Cape of Gdlle, the rest of the 
people, who dwelt from the middle of the 
Island upwards, called the inhabitan*ts of 
this part OhingdUa, and their language the 
same, as if they would say language or 
people pf the Ch%ns of Gdlle ” — Barros, III. 
11 cap 1 (This IS, of course, all fanciful ) 
[1664 — “ He went to the port of Gabali- 
qiiama, which our people now call Forto de 
Gale.” — Qasirmheda^ ii ch 23.] 
c 1568 — “II piotta s’lngannb per ciochh 
il Capo di Galli delV Isola di Smlan totta 
assai in mare ” — Cesare de* Fed&nci^ in 
Rcunvamot iii 396v 

1686 — “Dopo haver nauigato tre gKinn 
senza veder terra, al pnmo di Maggio fumxno 
m vista di Funta di Gallo, laq^e h assai 
pencolosa da oosteggiare ” — G Balht^ f 19- 
1661 — “Die Stadt Pimto-Gale ist im 
Jahr 1640 vermittelst Gottes ^adigem 
Seegen duroh die Tapferkoit des Comman- 
danten Jacob Roster den NeiderUmdexx mx 
teil geworden.” — W Schulee^ 190. 

1691.-^“ We passed by Cape Comoorpn, 
and came to Funtogale.”-— u. oiSK 

GALLEGALLE, s A mixture oi 
lime and linseed oil, forming a kind <€ 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shate* 
spear), Hind galgal. 

1621 — “Also the justis, Taocomon 
sent us word to geve oner making gaHenlXe 
in our bowse we hared d Qkxaia 
because the white^ ly^e did trowhle 
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player or singing man, nevt neighbour ” 
— Oocis*s Diar^, ii 190 

Q-AIiLEVAT, s Tlie name applied 
to a kind of galley, or war-boat ^^itli 
oars, of small draught of watei, which 
-continued to be employed on the west 
ooast of India doym to the latter half 
of the 18th century The w ork quoted 
below under 1717 explains the galley 
'Loatts to be ‘‘large boats like Graves- 
end Tilt-boats , they carry about 6 
Carvel- Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
a.nd Oars , They sail with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizen of a Man-of-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars , They 
are principally used for landiim Troops 
for a Descent . ” (p 22) The word 
IS highly interestmg from its genea- 
logical tree , it is a descendant of the 
^reat historical and numerous family 
of the Galley (galley, galiot, galleon, 
galeass, galleid^ galeoncino, &c ), and 
it is almost certainly the immediate 
;mrent of the hardly less historical 
Jolly-boat^ which plays so important a 
part in British naval annals [Prof 
Skeat tEke^s jolly-boat to be an English 
adaptation of Danish jolle^ ‘ a yawl ’ , 
Mr Foster remarks that jollyvatt as 
an English word, is at least as old 
as 1495-97 (OppenJieim, Naval Ac- 
counts and Invento'neSy Navy Bee Soc 
Mil 193) {Letters^ in 296)] If this be 
true, which we can hardly doubt, we 
shall have three of the boats of the 
British man-of-war owing their names 
{guod mvmme rervs 0 to Indian oiiginals, 
Mz the Gutter^ the Dzngy, and the 
Jolly-boat to catur, dingy and galle- 
"vat This last derivation we take 
from Sir J Campbell’s Bornhay Gazetteer 
^xm 417), a work that one can hardly 
mention without admiration This 
writer, who states that a form of the 
same word, galhaty is now generally 
used by the natives in Bombay waters 
for large foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it to jalbay a word for a small boat used 
on the shores of the Bed Sea (see Dozy 
and Eng , p 276), which appears below 
on a quotation from Ibn Batuta, and 
which vessels were called by the early 
Portuguese gdnas Whether this word 
IS the parent of galley and its deriva- 
tives, as Sir J Campbell thinks, must he 
ve^ doubtful, for galley is mue]i older 
in European use than he seems to think, 
as the quotation from Asser shows- 
The worn also occurs m Byzantine 


writeis of the 9tli century, such as 
the Continuatoi of Theophanes quoted 
below, and the Emperor Leo We 
shall find below the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental void in the foim 
jahoy which looks like an Arabized 
adoption from a Mediteiranean tongue 
The Turkish, too, still has kalyun for a 
ship of the Ime, vhich is certainly an 
adoption from galeone The ongm of 
galley is a very obscure question 
Amongst other suggestions mentioned 
by Diez {Etym Worterh , 2nd ed i 198- 
199) is one from ya\€6s, a shark, or 
from yaXedmjSy a sword-fish — the latter 
very suggestive of a galley with its 
aggressive l>eak , another is from yaXrjy 
a word in Hesychius, vhich is the 
apparent origin of '■gallery^ It is 
possible that galeotay galwtey may have 
been taken directly from the shark oi 
sword-fish, though in imitation of the 
galea already in use For we shall 
see below that gaUot was used for a 
pirate [The NED gives the Euro- 
pean synonymous words, and regards 
the ultimate etymology of galley as 
unknow n ] 

The word gallevat seems to come 
directly from the galeota of the Portu- 
guese and other S Euiopean nations, 
a kmd of inferior galley with only 
one bank of oars, which appears under 
the form gahon m JoinMue, %nfra (not 
to be confounded with the galleons of a 
later period, which were larger v'essels), 
and often in the 13 th and 14th centuries 
as galeotay gahoteSy &:c It is constantly 
mentioned as forming part of the 
Portuguese fleets in India Bluteau 
defines galeota as “ a small galley with 
one mast, and with 15 or 20 benches a 
side, and one oar to each bench ” 

ju Galley 

c 865 — “ And then the incursion of the 
Bnssians Pa;s) afflicted the Rcanan ter^ 

ntory (these are a Scythian nation of mdie 
and savage character), devastatoig FimtaBSP 
, and investing the City itsedf 
Michael was away engaged in war with 
Ishmaehtes So this incorsioai 

people afflicted the empire on the 
and on the other the advance dt 
on Crete, which with some 20 
and 7 galleys (^yoX^as), ahd ^ 

cargo-vessels also, went ahoe^ 
sometimes on the aod 

sometimes on the whole coast (erf 
F^ht np to ProcoianeeBiScgJ^ Oen- 
tmmichiOy lib iv 33-3^ t ^ 

diehns 

jgfTMrnlTR , adeo qm- 
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dem, Tit SI tnginta ex eis millia una die 
necarentiir, ahi succedebant numero dupli- 
cate Tuno rex Aelfredus jussit cymbaa et 
galeas, id est longas naves, fabncan per 
regnum, ut navali proelio bostibus adven- 
tantibus obviaret ” — Asser^ Annales Met . 
Gest, AeljTed% Mag%%, ed West, 1722, p 29 

c. 1232. — En cele navie de Genevois 
avoit soissante et dis galeis, mout bien 
armies , cheuetaine en estoient dui grant 
borne de Gene — Guillaume de 

Texte Fran^ais, ed Paulvn Paris^ i 393 

1243 — Under this year Matthew Pans 
puts into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses was pronounced 
“ In terns galeas, in aqms formido galeias 

Inter eas et eas consulo oautus eas ” 

1249 — “Lors s’esmut notre galie, et 
alames bien une grant lieue avant que li iins 
ne parlast k Tautre Lors vint messires 

Phelippes de Monfort en un gallon,'^ et 
escna au roy ‘ Sires, sires, parMs k vostre 
frere le conte de Poitiers, qui est en cel 
autre vessel * Lors escna li roys ‘ Alume, 
alume ' " — Joinville, ed de Wailly, p 212 

1517 — At the Archmale ther (at Venice) 
we saw in makyng iiii*^^ {t e 80 ) new galyes 
and .galye Bastards, and galye Sotyltes, 
besyd they that be in viage in the haven ” — 
Torkingten^s P^lgnmagCi p 8. 

1642 — “ They said that the Turk had sent 
orders to certain lords at Alexandna to 
make him up galleys {gaUs) ha wrought 
timber, to be sent on camels to Suez , and 
this they did with great diligence . in- 
somuch that every day a g^ley was put 
together at Suez where they were 
making up 60 gaUeys, and 12 galeoxLS, and 
also small rowing-vessels, such as caturs, 
much swifter than ours ” — Cbrrea, iv. 237 

1 ) Jaha 

1612 — and coming to Malaca and 
consulting with the General they made the 
best arrangements that they could for the 
enterprise, adding a flotilla . sufficient 
for any need, for it consisted of seven 
GaleotSf a calamuU (^), a sanguicel, five 
hanfmsif and one jalia.” — Boccerro, 101. 

1615 — *‘You must know that in 1606 
there had come from the Remo (z e Portugal) 
one Sebastian Gonsalves Tibau ... of 
humble parentage, who betook himself to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier , 
and afterwards became a factor in cargoes 
of salt (which forms the chief traffic in 
those paits), and acquiring some capital in 
this business, with that he bought a i^aJia, 
a kind of vessel that is there used for 
fighting and trading at once.” — Ibid^ 431. 

* GaZeon is here the galliot of later days See 
above 

t “ A kind of boat,” is all that Crawford tells — 
Malay Jhct s v [“jBowiinfir, a native sailing- 
vessel with two masts ’’—Williamson, Malay Ihct 
soort van boot met twee masten ” — 
\ an Eysinga, McUay-Dutclh Diet j 


1634. — ‘‘Many others (of the Finngis) 
who were on board the ghrdhs^ set fire to 
their vessels, and turned their faces towards 
heU Out of the 64 large d%nga8y 57 ghrdhs 
and 200 jaliyas, one ghrdh and two jaliyaa 
esc^ed.” — Capture of Hoogly m 1634 
Bdjdshdh Ndma, in Blhot^ vii. 34. *' 

c Jalba^ Jeloa, dec. 

c 1330 — “ We embarked at this town 
(Jedda) on a vessel called jalba which be- 
longed to Bashid-eddln al-alfi al-Yamant, a 
native of Habsh .” — Ihn Batuta, ii 168 The 
Translators comment “A large boat or 
gondola made of planks stitched together 
with coco-nut fibre ” 

1518 — “ And Merocem, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, who was m 
Cambaya no sooner learned that Goa 
was taken than he gave up all hopes of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termina- 
tion, and obtained permission from the Kin g- 
of Cambaya to go to Jud^C , . and from 
that port set out for Suez in a shallop” 
(gelua) — Alboquerque, Hak Soc iii 19 

1538 — “ before we arrived at the 

Island of Rocks, we discerned three vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to be 
Geloas, or Terradas, which are the names of 
the vessels of that country .” — PvntOt m 
Cogan^ p 7 

[1611 — “ Messengers will be sent along 
the coast to ^ive warning of any jelba or 
ship approaching.” — Danvers^ Letters, i. 94 ] 

1690 — “In this IS a Creek very oouvemeni 
for building Grabbs or Geloas ” — Ovmgtfmt 
467 

d. GalUoL 

In the first quotation we have gal%ot in the 
sense of “ pirate.” 

c 1232 — “L*en leur demanda de ^el 
terre , il res^ndirent de Flandres, de Hol- 
lande et de Fnse , et ce estoit voirs que il 
avoient est4 galiot et ulague de mer, bien 
huit anz, or s’estoient repenti et pour- 
penitence venoient en pelennage en Je- 
rusalem — Gu%lL de Tyr, as above, p. 117. 

1337 — “ . . . que elles doivent partir pour 
uemr au seruice du roy le jer J. de may 
Tan 387 au plus tart e doiuent couster les 
d 40 gal5es pour quatre mois 144000 flonus 
d*or, payez en partie par la oonmagme des 
Bardes et 2000 autres ffonns pou^ 

viretons et 2 ^aliotes ”— mth 
Genoese for Service of Philip of Valois^ 
quoted by Jal, ii, 337. 

1518. — “The Governor put on great pres- 
sure to embark the force, and started from 
Cochin the 20th September, 1518, with 17 
sail, besides the Goa foists, taking 3 galleys 
{gaUs) and one galeota, two brigantines 
{hargantys), four caravels, and the rest 
round ships of small size.” — Correa, ii 589 

1648 — “, . . pera a gualveta em que ha 
d'andar o alcaide do maar.” — 8, Botelho^ 
Tombo, 239 
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1552 — “As sooa as tliis news reached the 
Sublime Porte the Sandjak of Katif was 
ordered to send Murad-Beg to take com- 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassora one or two ships, five 
galleys, and a galiot ” — Szdi *Ah^ p 48 

,, “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big as carracks, 3 ghurdhs or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portuguese caravels and 
12 smaller ghurabs, % e galiots with oars ” 
— Il>id 67-68 Unfortunately the translator 
does not gi\ e the original IMrkish word for 
gahot 

c 1610 — “Es grandes Galeres il y pent 
deux et trois cens hommes de guerre, et 
en d’autres grandes Galiotes, qii’ils nom- 
ment Fiegates, il y en pent cent ’ — 

Pyra/rd de Laval^ u 72 , [Hak Soc ii 118] 

[1665 — “ He gave a sufficient number of 
galiotes to escort them to sea ” — Ttnemier, 
ed Ball, i 193 ] 

1689 — “He embarked about the middle 
of October in the year 1542, in a galiot, 
which carried the new Captain of Comorin ” 
— Dryden, Lyfe of (In Worl% ed 

1821, XVI 87 ) 

e Galle'vat 

1613 — “Assoone as I anchored I sent 
Master MoliTieux in his Pinnasse, and 
Master Spoonei, and Sa^nuell Squzre in my 
Gelljrwatte to sound the depths within the 
sands — Cajpt N Doxonton, in Ptirdtas, i 
501 This illustrates the origin of Jolly - 
hoat 

[1679 — “I know not how many Galwets ’ 
— In Sedges, Diary, Hak Soc ii cixxxiv ] 

1717 — “Besides the Salamander Fire- 
ship, Terrible Bomb, six Galleywatts of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns 
and 50 men each — Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Aich-Pyrate Tulajee Angina 
(1756), p 47 

c 1760 — “Of these armed boats called 
Gallevats, the Company maintains also a 
competent number, for the service of their 
marine ” — Grose, ii 62 

1763 — “ The Gallevats are large row- 
boats, built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons , they have two masts they have 

40 or 50 stout oars, and may be rowed four 
miles an hour ” — Orme, i 409 

[1813 — “ here they build vessels 

of all sizes, from a ship of the line to the 
smallest grabs and gaUivats, employed in 
the Company's services ” — Forhes Or Mem 
2nd ed i 94-5 ] 

GAMBIEB, s The extract of a 
climbing shrub ( TJncarta Gctmlner, 
Eoxb ^ Ffavjclea GawMer, Hunter , 
]Sr O Sulnctceae) which is a native of 
the regions about the Straits of Mal- 
acca, and IS much grown in plantations 
in Singapore and the neighbouring 
islands The substance in chemi<m 


composition and fiualitie-^ stiougly le- 
sembles cutch (q’v ), and the names 
Catechu and Terra Jajpomca are applied 
to both The plant is mentioned in 
Debry, 1601 (in 99), and by Rumphius, 
c 1690 (v 63), who desciibes its use in 
mastication wuth betel-nut , liut there 
is no account of the catechu made 
from it, known to the authors of the 
Pharmacographia, before 1780 Craw- 
furd gites the name as Javanese, but 
Hanbury and Pluckiger point out the 
resemblance to the Tamil name for 
catechu, Katta Kdmhii (PharToaco^ 
graphia, 298 seqq ) [Mr Skeat points 
out that the standard Malay name is 
gamlnr, of which the origin is un- 
certain, but that the English w ord is 
clearly derived from it ] 

G-ANIDA, s This is the H name 
for a rhinoceros, gainda, genda from 
Skt gayida feving also gaiidaka, gand 
dtigay gajeimra) The note on the 
passage m Barbosa by his Hak Soc 
editor IS a marvel in. the way of error. 
The following is fiom a story of Correa 
about a battle between ‘‘ Bober Mirza ” 
{% e Sultan Baber) and a certain King 
“Cacandar” (Sikandar?), m which I 
have been unable to trace even what 
e\ ents it misrepresents But it keeps 
Fernan. Mendez Pinto in countenance, 
as regal ds the latter’s statement about 
the advance of the King of the Tartars 
against Peking w'lth four score thousand 
rhmoceroses ^ 

“The King Cacandar divided his army 
into five battles well arrayed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 foot, and in 
front of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought wath swords upon their tusks, 
and on their backs castles with archers and 
musketeers And in front of the elephants 
80 rhinoceroses (gandas), Hke that which 
went to Portugal, and which they call 
Inchd (’) , these on the horn which they 
have over the snout earned three-pronged 
iron weapons with which they fought very 
stoutly and the Mogors with thear 

arrows made a great dischaige, wotmdaa:^ 
many of the elephants and the gandas, 
which as they felt the arrows, turned aajd 
fled, breaking up the battles . — Chrrea, 
in 573 574 

1516 — “The King (of Gnaerat) a 
Ganda to the King of Porfcngal,-i beeSease 
they told him that he would fee {^^eased. to 
see her ” — Barbosa, 

1553 — “And m return for naany non 
presents winch tim* Ihogo ^F’^ernafladieE ear- 
ned to the Kmg, beasodea others which 
the Kmg sead> to AS^dnso Alboquerque, 
there was an anfmaly biggest which 
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Nature has created after the elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter . . . which 
the natives of the land of Cambaya, whence 
this one came, call G-anda, and the Greeks 
and Latins Ehmoceros And Affonso d*Albo- 
querque sent this to the King Bon Manuel, 
and it came to this Kingdom, and it was 
afterwards lost on its way to Rome, when 
the King sent it as a present to the Pope 
Barros, Bee. II liv x. cap 1 [Also see 
dAlboqiLergiie, Hak Soc iv 104 seg ]. 

G-ANTOK, s. This is mentioned 
by some old voyagers as a weight or 
measure by which pepper was sold in 
the Malay Airchipelago It is presum- 
ably Mal&j gemtamg^ defined by Crawfurd 
as “a dry measure, equal to about a 
gallon” [.Klmkert has ^^gantang, a 
measure ot capacity 6 Jeatzs among the 
Malays , also a gold weight, formerly 
6 sukuy but later 1 hongJealy or 8 suku ” 
Gantang-gantcmg is * cartridge-case 

1554 — “Also a candy of Qoa, answers to 
140 gamtas, equivalent to 16 paroew, 30 
medzeULs at 42 medidas to the paraa.” — A. 
B^unes, 39. 

[1615 — . 1000 gautans of pepper.” 

— jF'ester, Letters^ m 168 ] * 

,, “I sent to borow 4 or five gantas 
of oyle of Yasemon Bono , But he 
returned answer he had non, when I know, 
to the contrary, he bought a ^rcell out of 
my handes the other day .” — vochis Bim'y, 
u 6 . 

GANZA, s The name given by old 
travellers to the metal which in former 
days constituted the inferior currency 
of Pegu. According to some it was 
lead ; others call it a mixt metal Lead 
in rude lumps is still used in the bazars 
of Burma for small purchases (Yule, 
Misswn to Ava, 259 ) The word is 
evidently Skt. kat?>sa, ‘bell-metal,' 
whence Malay gangsa, which last is 
probably the word which travellers 
picked up. 

1654. — “In this Kingdom of Pe^ there 
IS no coined money, and what -Uiey use 
commonly consists of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of service, made of a metal 
like Jrosylej^a (2), broken in pieces ; and 
this IS called gam^a . . ” — A, JSfuiMS, 88. 

,, . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Ganza , che h vn metallo di che fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di rame e di piombo mes- 
eolatiinsieme .” — Oesare Bedend, mBctmuaw, 
111 394'y. 

c 1567. — “The current money that is in 
this Oitie, and throughout all this kingdom, 
is called Gansa or Ganza, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampe it 
that will. — Oaesca Fredet'xcJc, E.T , in 

Purchasy ni. 1717-18 


1726 — “Rough Peguan Gans (a brass 
mixt with lead) . . ” — ValenUjn, Ohor 34 
1727 — “Plenty of Ganse or Lead, which 

S LSseth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
on^ ” — A Hamilton^ ii 41 , [ed 1744, 
11 40] 

GABCE, s A cubic measure for 
rice, &c , in use on the Madras coast, 
as usual varying much in value 
Buchanan (znfreC) treats it as a weight. 
The word is Tel gatzsay gdrzsey Can 
garaszy Tam kansoui [In Chingleput 
salt IS weighed by the Garce of 124 
maunds, or nearly 6 152 tons (Grohy 
Man 68) ; in Salem, 400 Marhals (see 
MEBCALL) are 186 2 cubic feet, or 18 
quarters English (Le Fanu^ Man, n 
329) , in Malabar, 120 Paras of 25 
Macleod seers, or 10,800 lbs (Logan, 
Man 11 clxxix ) As a superficial 
measure in the NT Circars, it is the 
area which will produce one Ga't ce of 
gram ] 

[1684-6 — “A Generali to Conimeer of this 
day date enordnng them to provide 200 
gars of salt . ” — Pnngle, Xhain/ Ft ^ 
Geo 1st ser. iv. 40, who notes that a still 
earlier use of the word will be found m 
Notee and JSxts i 97 ] 

' 1762 — “ Grain Measures 

1 Measure weighs about 26 lb 1 oz avd 
8 Bo IS 1 Mercal 21 „ ,, 

3200 Bo IS 400 do , or 

IGarse 8400 „ „ ” 

Brooks, Weights and Measures, &c , p 6, 
1769 — “ a garce of nee ” — In 

Balrymjple, 0i JEtep i 120. 

1784 — “The day that advice was re- 
ceived . (of peace with Tippoo) at 
Madras, the pnee of nee fell there from 
115 to 80 pagodas the garce In Seton- 
Karr, i. 13 

1807 — “The proper native weights used 
m the Company’s Jaghire are as follows* 
10 Vai a Jmn (P^odasJ=l Polam, 40 Polams 
=1 Visay, o Vzsay (Vees)s=l Manungn, 
20 Manungus (Maunds)=:l Baruays, 20 
Baruays (Candies)==l Gursay, called oy the 
Enghsh Garse The Vara hwn or Star Pagoda 
weighs 52J grains, therefore the Visc^ is 
nearly three pounds avoirdupois (see VISS) , 
and the Garse is nearly 1265 lbs .” — F 
Buchanam,, Mysore, &c , i 6 
By this calculation, the Garse should be 
9600 lbs. instead of 1^6 as pnnted 

GABBEE, s. A name sonaetimes 
given, in 18th century, to native soldiers 
disciplined iii European fashion, 
sepoys (q.v). The Indzan Voood^ 
lory (1788) mves “Gardee — a tribe 
inhabiting the provinces of Bijapore, 
&o., esteemed good foot soldiers.” The 
word may be only a corruption, of 
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^guaid/ but piobabl;y the oiigin 
abfeigned m the second quotation mav 
be well founded, ‘^Guaid^ niay have 
bhaped the corruption of Gliarhz The 
old Bengal sepo'vs weie commonly 
known in the N W as Riirlnas or 
Easterns (see POOEUB) [Women in 
the Amazon corps at Hydei abad 
(Deccan), known as the Zafay Faltan, 
oi Wictoiious Battalion,^ were called 
gardunee (Gdrdanl\ the fenmune 
torm of Gmad or Guaid^ 

1762 — “A coffre who commanded the 
T'elingas and Gardees asked the horse- 
man whom the hoirae belonged to ^ ” — Natxce 
Lettei , in Van Sxttai i 141 

1786 — “ originally they (Sipahis) 

were commanded by Arabians, or those of 
their descendants born in the Oanaia and 
Concan or Western parts of India, where 
tho=?e foreigners style themselves Glutrlnei, 
or Western Moreover these corps were 
composed mostly of Arabs, Negroes, and 
Habissimans, all of which bear upon that 
coast the same name of Gharhx In time 

the word GJiarbi was corrupted by both the 
Trench and Indians into that of Gaxdi, 
which IS now the general name of Sipahies 
all over India save Bengal where they 

are stiled Talingas ’* — Note by Transl of 
Seir JhitaqJieriTi, u 93 

[181^ — “The women composing them are 
called Gardimees, a corruption of our word i 
Gmad *’ — BlaAei , Mem oj- the 0}jei atwm tn 
India in 1S17-19, p 213 note ] 

GARDEN'S, GARDEE-HOUSE, s 

In the 18tb century suburban villas at 
Madias and Calcutta weie so called 
‘Garden Reacb’ below Fort William 
took its name from these 

1682 — “ Early m the morning I was met 
by Mr Littleton and most of the Factory, 
near Hugly, and about 9 or 10 o’clock by 
Mr Vincent near the Butch Garden, who 
came attended by severall Boats and Budge- 
rows guarded by 35 Firelocks, and about 60 
Bashpoots and Peons well armed ” — Hedges, 
Ihcvnf, July 24 , [Hak Soc i 32] 

1685 — “The whole Council came 

to attend the President at the garden- 
house ” — Rnnqlej Rianj, Foit St Geo 

1st ser IV 115 , in Wheeled , i 139 

1747 — ‘‘In case of an Attack at the 
Garden House, if by a superior Force they 
should be oblig’d to retire, according to the 
orders and send a Horseman before them to 
advise of the Approach ” — Report of 

Cmmcd of War cut Fort Si David, in India 
OjiLe MS Record>s 

1758 — *‘The guard of the redoubt re- 
treated before them to the garden-house ” 
— Orme, u 303 

„ “Mahomed Isoof . . rode with a 
party of horse as far as Maskelyne’s 
garden ui 425- 


1772 — The place of residence it 
present is % garden house of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moor'^hedabad ’ 
— Teigamoidh, Mem i 34 

1782 — “A bodv of Hjder’s horse were at 
St Thomas’s Mount on the 29th ult and 
Gen Munro and Mr Brodie with great 
difficulty escaped from the General’s Gar- 
dens Thei were pursued by Hjder’s horse 
within a mile of the Black Town ” — India 
Gazette, May 11 

1809 — “The gentlemen of the settlement 
live entirely in their garden houses, as they 
very properly call them ” — Ld Valeniia, 

1 389 

1810 — “ Bural retreats called Garden- 
houses ” — WiUiavxsou, V M 1 137- 

1873 — “To let, or for sale, Serle’s Gardena 
at Adyar — For particulars apply,” &c — 
Madras JIad, July 3 

GARRY, GHARRY, s H gay 2 , a 

cart or carriage The word is used bv 
Anglo-Indians, at least on the Ben^l 
side, in both senses Frequently Sie 
species IS discriminated by a distinc- 
tive prefix, as palkee-garry (palankm 
carriage), sej-garry (chaise), ret-garry 
(railway carriage), &c [The modem 
dawk-gariy was in its original form 
called the “E(iuiiotal Cainage,” from 
the four wheels being of equal dimen- 
sions The design is said to have been 
suggested by Lord EUenboiough (See 
the account and di awing in Grant, 
Rural L%fe tn Bengal, 3 seg; ) ] 

1810 — ‘ ‘ The common g’horry is- 

rarely, if ever, kept by any European, but 
may be seen plying for hire in various partb- 

i of Calcutta ” — Wxlliairvson, Y M 1 329. 

1811 — ^The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vyns’s eng ravings as a two- wheeled rath 
[see RXJTj {i e the primitive native carnage, 
bmlt like a light hackery) with two pomes 

1866 — “My husband was to have met us 
with a two-horse gharee ” — TreteJyan, Daich- 
Bungalov:, 384 

[1892 — “ The hrvmi gSod, brougham , the 
jitton gSJU, phaeton or barouche , the vdginJiL, 
waggouette, are now bmlt in most large 
towns - The vdgrdU seems likely to be 
the carnage of the future, because of its 
capacity — R K%pl%ng, Beast and Man in- 
India, 193 ] 

GAUM, GONG, s A village, H. 
goon, from Skt grama 

1519 — “ In every one of the said villages, 
which they call guaoos ” — Goa FroclasU m 
ArcJx Fort Or%&rU , fase. 6, 38 

Gdorvw&r occurs in the same toL (p- 76), 
under the forms gcmoeire and guomccsre, for 
the village heads m Port. India* 
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GAURIAN, adj This IS a con- 
venient name which has been adopted 
of late years as a geneiic name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
%.e. those which are radically sprung 
from, or cognate to, the Sanskrit* The 
name (according to Mr. E L Bran- 
dreth) was given by Prof Hoernle , 
but it IS in fact an adoption and adap- 
tation of a term used oy the Pundits 
of Northern India They divide the 
collocniial languages of (civibsed) India 
into me 6 Gauras and 5 Diamras [see 
DBAVIDIAN] The Gauras of the 
Pundits appear to be (1) Bengalee 
{Bangalt) which is the propei language 
of Gauda, or Northern Bengal, from 
which the name is taken (see 
OOXTB c), (2) Oriya, the language of 
Orissa, (3) Hindi, (4) Panjabi, (5) 
Sindhi , their Drdmra languages are 
(1) Tehnga, (2) Karnataka (Oanarese), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Gurjara (Gujarati), 
(6) Dravira (Tamil) But of these 
last (3) and (4) are really to be classed 
with the Gaurian groty, so that the 
latter is to be considered as embracing 
7 principal languages Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, and the languages or dia- 
lects of Assam, of Nepaul, and some 
others, have also been added to the list 
of this class 

The extraordinary analogies between 
the changes in grammar and phonology 
from Sanskrit in passing into those 
Gaurian languages, and the changes of 
Latin in passing into the Romance 
languages, analogies extending into 
minute details, have been treated by 
several scholars and a very interest- 
ing view of the subject is given by 
Mr Brandreth in vols xn and xn. of 
the NS. 

GAUTAMA, n p. The surname, 
according to Buddmst legend, of the 
Sakya tribe from which the Buddha 
Sakya Mum sprang. It is a derivative 
from Gotamuy a name of “ one of the 
Ancient Vedic bard-families ” (Oldm- 
herg) It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Ohinese nations The iSfowmowa-codom 
•of many old narratives represents the 
Pall form of fframana Gcmtamay “ The 
Ascetic Gautama,” 

1545 — will pass by tbem of the sect 
of Q-odomem, who spend their whole life in 
•crying day and night on those mountains, 
Godomem, Oodomem, and desist not from 


it until they fall down stark dead to the 
ground ” — jP. M, P%7Uo, m Cogan, p. 222. 

c 1590 — See under Godavery passage 
from A%7iy where Gotam occurs 

1686 — “ J'ai cru devoir expliquer toutes 
ces choses avant que de parler de So7tvtnono~ 
khodom (c’est ainsi que les Siatnois appel 
lent le Dieu quhls adorent h present) — 
Voy de Siam, Des Peres Jem%tes. Pans, 
1686, p 397 

1687-88 — ^‘Now tho’ they say that several 
have attained to this Felicity {NvreujaoAi^ ^ e 
Nirvana) . yet they honour only one 
alone, whom they esteem to have surpassed 
all the rest in Vertue They call him 
, and thej say that Codom 
was his Name, and that Sommona signifies 
in the Bcbhe Tongue a Talapozn of the 
Woods ” — Jflhst Pel of Siam, by De La 
Lo^ibere, E T i 130 

PL727 — “ . inferior Gods, such as 

Somnm Cuddom . . — A Hamilton, ed 

1744, 11 54 ] 

1782 — Les Pegoums et les Bahmans. 
Quant k leurs Bieux, ils en comptent sept 
pnncipaux . Cependant ils n’en adorent 
qu’un seul, qu'ils appellant Godeman . " 
— Sonn&at, n 299 

1800 — “ Gotma, or Goutum, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more eastern parts, is 
said to have been a philosopher . he 
taught in the Indian schools, the heterodox 
religion and philosophy of Boodh The 
image that represents Boodh is called Gau- 
tama, or Goutum . . ” — Sgmes, Embassy, 
299 

1828 — ' * The titles or synonymes of Buddha, 
as they were given to me, are as follow 
‘^Kotamo . . Somana 'kotsuoao, 

agreeably to the interpretation given me, 
means in the Pah language, the pnest 
Gautama ” — Orawfwrd, Mmb, to Stam, p 
367, 

GAVBB, s Topsail Nautical 
jargon from Port gavea, tbe top. 
(Roebuck), 

GAVIAL, s This is a name 
adopted by zoologists for one of tbe 
alli^tors of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Gavtahs gangeticus, &c. 
It IS the less dangerous of the Gangetic 
saurians, with long, slender, sub- 
cyhndrical jaws expanding into a 
protuberance at tbe muzzle. The 
name must have originated in some 
error, probably a clerical one, for the 
true word is Hind, ghartydl, and gavtal 
IS nothing. The term (garvyaU) is used 
by Baber (p 410), where the trans-* 
lator’s note says ^ “ The geriali is 
the round-mouthed crocodile,” words 
which seem to indicate the magar 
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^see MT7GGTJB) (firocodilus hzjpoicatus) 
Tiot the ghar^ydl 

o 1809 — “In the Brohmoputro as well 
as in the Ganges there are two kinds of 
crocodile, which at Goyalpara are both called 
Kv/aivt , but each has a specific name The 
Orocodilics GangetuTus is called Ghonyal, and 
the other is called Eonrjcha — Huchanan s 
Jiungpoory in JEastei n India^ m 681 2 

G-AZAT, s This IS domestic Hind 
for ‘dessert’ {Panjah JSf A Q w 184) 

GECKO, s A kind of house lizard 
The word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
use , it IS a naturalist’s word , and 
also IS French It was no doubt 
originally an onomatopoeia from the 
creature’s reiterated utterance Marcel 
Devic says the word is adopted from 
Malay gekoh {gehoq\ This we do not 
find in Crawfurd, who has tdkel, 
and gokd, all evidently attempts to 
represent the utterance In Burma 
the same, or a kindred lizard, is called 
toJcte, in like imitation 

1631 — Bontius seems to identify this 
lizard with the Guana (q v ), and says its 
bite 13 so venomous as to be fatal unless tbe 
part be immediately cut out, or cauterized 
This IS no doubt a fable “Hostratis ipsum 
ammal apposito vocabulo gecco vocant , 
quippe non secus ac Qoccj/x apud nos suum 
cantum iterat, etiam gecho assiduo sonat, 
pnus edito stndore qualem Picus emittit ” 
— Lib V cap 5, p 57 

1711 — “Chaccos, as Cuckoos receive their 
Names from the Noise they make 
They are much like lizards, but larger *Tis 
said their Bung is so venomous,” &:e — 
LocLyeTf 84 

1727 — “They have one dangerous little 
Animal called a Jackoa, in shape almost 
like a Lizard It is very malicious and 

wherever the Liquor lights on an Animal 
Body, it presently cankers the Flesh ” — 
A Harmltoriy ii 131 , [ed 1744, ii 136] 

This IS still a common belief (See 

BISCOBRA) 

1883 — “This was one of those httle house 
lizards called geckos, which have pellets at 
the ends of their toes They are not re- 
pulsive brutes hke the garden lizard, and I 
am always on good terms with them They 
have full liberty to make use of my house, 
for which they seem grateful, and say chuck, 
chuck, chuck ” — Tribes om My FroTitiery 38 

GENTGO, s and adj This word 
IS a corruption of the Portuguese 
Gentw^ ‘a gentile’ or heathen, which 
they applied to the Hindus m contra- 
distinction to the Moros or ‘ Moors,’ 
Mahommedans [See MOOR.} Both 


terms are now obsolete among English 
people, except perhaps that Gentoo still 
lingers at Madras in the sense b, for 
the terms GenHo and Gen too were 
applied in t\\ o senses 

a To the Hindus geneially 

b To the Telugii-speakmg Hindus 
of the Peninsula specialh , and to their 
language 

The leason why the term became 
thus specifically applied to the Telugu 
people IS probably because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, the Telugu 
monarchy of Yijayanagara, or Bija- 
nagar (see BISNAGAB, NABSINGA) was 
dominant over great part of the Penin- 
sula Tile officials \\eie chiefly of 
Telugu race, and thus the people of 
this race, as the most important section 
of the Hindus, were par excellence the 
GenHle% and their language the Gentile 
language Besides these two specific 
senses, Gentto was sometimes used for 
heathen in general Thus in F M 
Pinto “A very famous Corsair who 
was called Himmilau, a Chinese by 
nation, and who from a Gentzo as he 
was, had a little time since turned 
Moor Ch L 

a — 

1548 — “The Religtoso^i of this territory 
spend so largely, and give such great alms 
at the cost of your Highness’s admimstration 
that it disposes of a good part of the funds 
I believe indeed they do all this in real 
zeal and sincerity but I think it might 

be reduced a half, and all for the better , 
for there are some of them who often try to 
make Christians by force, and worry the 
Gentoos {jenUos) to such a degree that it 
drives the population away ” — Simao Botelka 
CartaSy 35 

1563 Among the Gentiles <Greii- 

tios) BSo IS as much as to sav ‘ ” 

Garcia^ f 356 

„ “This ambeigns is not so highly 
valued among the Moors, but it is highly 
prized among the Gentiles.”— f 14, 

1582 — A gentile whose name was 
Oanaca ” — Oastafleda, trans by N L., f 31. 

1588 — In a letter of this year to tbe 
Viceroy, the 3Kjng (Philip II) says 
“understands the Gentios are the 

best persons to whom to farm the 
(customs, &c ), paying well and 
and it does not seem contrary to 
to farm to them, but on, this he will ooosnlt 
ihe learned ” — ^In Arcfe. Port, 

3, 135 

e. 1610 {tea esercem. 

or dinair ement dfe sejnil^Eahles cr^titez lors 
qu^ls sortenteS9Eitix]6ta$^i^ iseag des costes. 
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brusl£iriLS et sacca^eans ces pauures Gentlls 
qui ne desirent que leur bonne grace, et leur 
amiti€ mais ils n*en ont pas pins de piti^ 
pour cela — Mocqicett 349 

1630 — “ whicb Gentiles are of two 
sorts . first the purer Gentiles ... or 
else the impure or vncleane Q&ntiZts . . . 
such are the husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the Coulees ’* — E. Lord^ 
Ihsplayf &c , S5 

1573 — ‘‘The finest Damqs of the Gentnes 
disdained not to carry Water on their 
Heads ” — Fryer, 116 

„ ^^Gentnes, the Portuguese idiom for 
Gentiles, are the Abonginea ” — Ihid 27 

1679— In Fort St Geo Cons of 29th 
January, the Black Town of Madras is 
called “the GcntueTown ** — Notes and Exts , 
Ko 11 3 

1682 — “This mormng a Gentoo sent by 
Bulchund, Governour of Hugly and Cassum- 
bazar, made complaint to me that Mr 
Charnoek did shamefully — to ye great 
scandal of our Nation — keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which he has had 
these 19 years ** — Hedges, JC%ary, Dec 1 ; 
[Hak Soc 1 52] 

1683 — “The ceremony used by these 
Gentu’s in their sioknesse is very strange , 
they bring y® sick person to y® bnnke 
of y® River Ganges, on a Cott . . ” — Ihtd 
May 10 , [Hak. Soc i 86] 

In Stevens’s Trans of Farm y Sousa (1696) 
the Hindus are still called Gentiles And it 
would seem that the English form Gentoo 
did not come into general use till late in the 
17th century 

1767 — “ In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey you must at least 
have a Smattering of the Language. . 
The original Language of this Oountrey (or 
at least the earhest we know of) is tne 
Bengala or Cientoo , this is commonly 
spoken m all parts of the Countrey But 
the politest Language is the Moors or 
Mussmmans, and Persian ” — MS Letter of 
James Fermell 

1772 — ‘ ‘ It IS customary with the Gentoos, 
as soon as they have acqmred a moderate 
fortune, to dig a pond ” — Teignn^udi, Mem. 
i 36 

1774 — “When I landed (on Island of 
Ball) the natives, who are Gentoos, came on 
hoard m httle canoes, with outriggers on 
each side .” — Fon es% V. to N. Gu%nea, 169 

1776 — “A Code of Gentoo Laws or 
Ordinations of the Pundits Prom a Persian 
Translation, made from the original written 
in the Shansknt Language London, 
Printed in the Year 1776 ’’—(Title of Work 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed ) 

1778 — “The peculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affection to busi- 
ness, and the peculiar cheapness of all 
productions either of commerce or of neces- 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
and complicated system of accounts which 
exist in the universe.” — Orme, n. 7 (Bepnnt)^ 


1781 — “ They (Syrian Christians of Tra* 
vancore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala,” — 
Gibbon, ch xlvii. 

1784. — “Captain Francis Swam Ward, of 
the Madras Establishment, whose pamtmga 
and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, &c., 
are well known ” — In Seton-Han , i 31 

1785 — “I found this large concourse (at 
Chanderuagore) of people were gathered 
to see a Gentoo woman hum herself with 
her husband ” — llyid i 90 

,, “The original inhabitants of India are 
called Gentoos ” — Carracmolis Life ofClvie^ 
1 122 

1803 — Feregr-ine O mine is an accom- 
modating palate, hostess I have swallowed 
burgundy with the French, hollands with 
the Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, sloe-juice 
with an Englishman, and iwater with a 
simple Gentoo.” — Colimuifis John Bull, i. 
so 1 

1807 — “I was not prepared for the entire 
nakedness of the Gentoo inhabitants ” — 
Lord Minto %n India, 17. 

b — 

1648 — “The Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Qolconda, and are spread all 
over India, are called Jentives.” — Yam 
Twist, 69 

1673 — “Their Language they call gene- 
rally Gentu . the peculiar Name of their 
Speech is TeUnga ” — Fryer, 38. 

1674 — “60 Pagodas gratuity to Johu 
Thomas ordered for good progress in the 
Gentu tongue, both speaking and writing ” 
— Fonrt St Oeo Cons., m Notes and Exts, 
No 1 ZT 

[1681 — “He hath the Gentne language ” 
— In Yule, Hedges* Diary, Hak. Soo. 
n oolxxxiv ] 

1683 — “Thursday, 21st June . . The 
Hon Company having sent us a Law with 
reference to the Natives , . it is ordered 
that the first be translated into Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro- 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum ” — 
Madras Consultation, in Wheeler, i. 314 

1719 — “Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 
Cajan leaves, which are entered m the 
Register kept by the Town Coniooply for 
that purpose ” — Ibid ii. 314 

1726.— “The proper vernacular here (Gol- 
oonda) is the Gentoos ^entnefs) or Tel- 
ingaas ” — Valenbs^n, Chor. 37. 

1801 — “The Gentoo translation of the 
Regulations will answer for the Ceded 
Districts, for even . , the most Cananne 

part of them understand Gentoo.” — Munro, 
in Xnfe, i 321. 

1807 — “A Grammar of the Gentoo lan- 
guage, as it is understood and spoken by 
the Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidency of Fori St. 
George, many years resident in the Northern 
Circars. Madras. JB07.” 
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1817 — The third grammar of the Telugu 
language, published in this year, is called a 
‘Gentoo Grammar * 

1837 — “I mean to amuse myself with 
learning Gentoo, and have brought a Moon- 
shee with me Gentoo is the .language of 
this part of the country [Godavery delta], 
and one of the prettiest of all the dialects 
— Letters Jrom Madt Ob, 189 

GHAUTj s Hind ghat 

a A landing - place , a path of 
descent to a ri\er , the place of a 
teriy, &c Also a qnay or the like 

b. A path of descent from a moun- 
tain , a mountain pass , and hence 

c , n p The mountain i anges parallel 
to the ivestern and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which the ghats or 
asses lead from the table-lands above 
ovm to the coast and lowlands It 
IS probable that foreigners hearing 
these tracts spoken of respectively as 
the country above and the country 
below the Ghats (see BALAGHAXJT) 
were led to regard the word Ghats as 
a proper name of the mountain range 
itself, or (like De Banos below) as a 
word signifying range And this is 
in analogy with many othei cases of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name of a pass has been transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where the 
word for ‘a pass’ has been mistaken 
for a word for * mountain range ’ The 
proper sense of the word is well illus- 
strated from Sir A Wellesley, under b 

a. — 

1809 — “The dandy s there took to their 
paddles, and keepmg the beam to the 
current the vhole vay, contrived to land us 
at the destined gaut — Ld Valentxa, i 185 

1824 — “It IS really a very large place, 
and rises from the nver in an amphitheatral 
form -with many veiy fine ^ats 

descending to the water’s ^ge ” — Heber^ 
1 167 

b. — 

c 1315 — “In 17 more days they arrived 
at Gurganw During these 17 days the 
Ghdts were passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen amongst the hills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible ” 
— AmAfT JSJuusru, in JElhot, ui 86 

This psLssage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred The 
Ghats here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the 
Vindhya and Satpura hills Compare 
2 A 


the two following, in wdiich ^down the 
ghauts^ and ‘down the parses ^ mean 
exactly the same thing, though to 
many people the iorniei exj>retoSiou 
wall suggest ‘down through a range 
of mountains called the Gliauts’ 

1803 — “The enemv are down the ghauts 
m great oonstei nation ” — Welhngton, ii 333 
,, “ The enemy have fled northward, 

and are getting down the pcusse^i as fast as 
they can ” — AT JSlphznstone, in Life by 
Coleh^ooke, i 71 

1826 — “Though it was still raining, I 
walked up the Bohr Ghat, four miles and a 
half, to Candaulah ” — Heher, ii 136, ed 
1844 That is, up one of the Passes, from 
which Europeans called the mountains them- 
selves “the Ghauts ” 

The following passage indicates that 
the great Sir Waltei, wath his usual 
sagacity, saw the true sense of the word 
in its geographical use, though misled 
by books to attribute to the (so-called) 
‘ Eastern Ghauts ’ the character that 
belongs to the Western only 

1827 — “ they approached the Ghauts, 
those tremendous mountain passes which 
descend from the table-land of Mysore, and 
through which the mighty streams that arise 
in the centre of the Indian Pemnsula find 
their way to the ocean ” — The Surgeon's 
JDwiighter, ch xiu 

C 

1553 — “ The most notable division which 
nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which the natives, by a generic 
appellation, because it has no proper name, 
call Gate, which is as mnch as to say Serra ** 
— Le Barros, Dec I liv iv cap vii 

1661 — “ This Serra is called Gate ” — 
Corzea, Lendas, n 2, 56 

1563 — * ‘ The CuTicam, which is the land 
skirting the sea, np to a lofty range which 
they call Guate ” — Garcux, f 

1572 — 

“ Da terra os Naturaes Ihe chamam Gate, 

Do pe do qual pequena quantidade 

Se estende hfia fralda estreita, que oom- 
bate 

Do mar a natural ferocidade ** 

CcmUfes, vu 22 

Englished by Burton 

“ The country-people call this range the 

Ghaut, 

and from its foot-hills scantv breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward - sloping coast-plain k>rtg 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean’s natural ferm-Luy 

1623 — “ We commenced then to ascend 
the inoxuitam-{ra^e) whK^ the people of 
the country and which taraverses 

in the middle the whole leaigth of that part 
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of India winch projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gnlf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa ” — 
della Valle, li 32 , [Hak Soc ii 222] 
1^73 — “The Mountains here are one con- 
tinued ndge . and are all along called 
Gaot.” — Fryer, 187. 

1685. — On les appelle, montagnes de 
Gatte, c*est comme qiu diroit montagnes de 
montagnes, Gatte en langue du pays ne 
sigmfiant autre chose que montagne ’* (quite 
wrong) — Rzheyro, Oeytan, (Fr. Trans] ), p 4 
1727 — ‘‘The great Rams and Dews that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Country ” — A 
i 282, [ed 1744, ii 285] 

1762 — “ All the South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills m 
ye country) is level Dana the Mould scarce 
so deep as in England , As you make 
use of every expedient to dram the water 
from your tilled ground, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only m the level grounds ” — MS 
Letter of Lames Rennell, March 21. 

1826 — “The mountains are nearly the 
same height with the average of ^ elsh 
mountains In one respect, and only 

one, the GhS.ts have the advantage, — ^their 
precipices are higher, and the outlines of the 
hiUs consequently bolder ” — Heher, ed, 1844, 
11. 136 

GHEE, s. Boiled "biitter , tlie uni- | 
versal medium of cookery throughout I 
Indaa, supplying the place occupied by 
oil in Southern Europe, and more , 
^he $<mm of Arabia, the raughan of 
Persia]. The word is Hind gM, Skt 
ghnta, A short but explicit account - 
of the mode of preparation will be 
found m the Enghsh Cyclopaedm (Arts 
and Sciences), s.t , [and in fuller 
detail in TTatt, Econ Diet in. 491 seggJ\ 

c. 1690 — “ Most of them (Akbar's ele- 
phants) get 5 s (ers) of sugar, *4 s of ghl, 
and half a Tna/ri of nee mixed with chillies, 
cloves, to ” — A%n-%-Ak'bar\ i 130. 

1673 — “They will dnnk mill^and boil’d 
butter, which they call Ghe ” — Fryer, 38 
1783. — “In most of the prisons [of Hyder 
’All] it was the custom to celebrate particular 
days, when the funds admitted, with the 
luxury of plantain fritters, a drawht of 
sherbet, and a convivial song On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, * My wife has 
ta’en the gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored ’ It was reported to the 
Kelledar (see KILLADAB) that the prisoners 
said and sung throughout the night of 
nothing but ^hee. . . The Kelledar, 
certain that discoveries had been made re- 
garding his malversations m that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate their 
secrecy by causing an abundant supply of 
this unaccustomed luxury to be thenceforth 
placed within the reach of their farthing 
purchases,” — Wxlks, JS[%sU Sketohes, ii 164. 


1786. — “ The revenues of the city of 
Decca . amount annually to two kherore 
(see CBOBE), proceeding from the customs 
and duties levied on ghee ” — Carraccioh 
L, ofOlwe, 1 172 

1817 — “The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee ” — MilL 
H%st 1. 410 

GHILZAI, n-p One of the most 
famous of tbe tribes of Afghanistan, 
and probably the strongest, occupying 
the Eigli plateau north of Kandahar, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the Sulimani mountains, 
and north to the Kabul Eiver They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of the 18th century, and for 
a time possessed the throne of Ispahan 
The following paragraph occurs in the 
article AlFGHAnistaist, in the 9th ed 
of the Encyc Britan, 1874 (i. 235), 
written by one of the authors of this 
book — 

“It IS remarkable that the old Arab 
geographers of the 10th and 11th ceutunes 
place in the Ghilzai country ” e the 
country now occupied by the Ghilzais, or 
nearly so) “a people called Khilijis, whom 
they call a tribe of Turks, to whom belonged 
a famous family of Delhi Kings The pro- 
bability of the identity of the KMlijis and 
Ghilzais IS obvious, and the question touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans , 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into ” 

Nor has the writer since ever been 
able to go into it. But whilst he has 
never regarded the suggestion as more 
than a probable one, he has seen no 
reason to reject it He may add that 
on starting the idea to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (to whom it seemed new), 
a high authority on such a question, 
though he would not accept it, he made 
a candid remark to the effect that the 
Ghilzais had undoubtedly a very Turk- 
like aspect A belief in this identity 
was, as we have recently noticed, enter- 
tamed by the traveller Charles Masson, 
as IS shown in a passage quoted below 
And it has also been maintained by 
Surgeon-Major Bellow, in his Races of 
Afghcm%8tcm (1880), [who (p 100) refers 
the name to EJukchl, a swordsman 
The folk etymology of De Gmgnes 
and D’Herhelot is Kali, ‘repose,’ 
‘hungry,’ given to an officer "by Ogouz 
Khan, who delayed on the road to kiU 
game for his sick wife! 

AH the accounts of the Ghilzais in- 
dicate great differences between them 
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a-nd the other tribes of Afghanistan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial as- 
similation of a Turki tribe in the 
course of centuries to the Afghans 
vho surround them, and the conse- 
quent assumption of a quasi- Afghan 
genealogy We do not find that 
Mr Elphmstone makes any explicit 
reference to the question now before 
us But two of the notes to his 
History (5th ed p 322 and 384) seem 
to indicate that it was in his mind 
In the latter of these he says ‘‘The 
Khiljis though Turks by descent 
had been so long settled among 
tlie Afghans that they had almost 
become identified with that people , 
but they probably mixed more wath 
other nations, or at least with their 
Turki brethren, and would be more 
•civilized than the generality of Afghan 
mountaineers ” The learned and emi- 
nently judicious William Erskine w’as 
^Iso mchned to accept the identity of 
the two tribes, doubting (but perhaps 
needlessly) whether the Khihji had 
been really of Turki lace We have 
not been able to meet with any trans- 
lated author who mentions both Khihji 
and Ghilzai In the following quota- 
tions all the earliei refer to Khihji, 
and the later to Ghilzai Attention 
may be called to the expressions in 
the quotation from Zlauddin Barni, 
as indicatmg some great difference 
between the Turk proper and the 
Khihji even then The language of 
Baber, again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate that by his time the Ghilzais 
were regarded as an Afghan clan 

c 940 — had delegated *Abdar- 
rahrnan ibn Mahommed ibn al-Ash*ath to 
Sijistan, Boat and Bukhaj (Arachosia) to 
make war on the Turk tribes diffused in 
those regions, and who are known as Ghtiz 
and KtnSj ” — Mas'udl, v 302 

c 950— “The Khalaj is a Turin tribe, 
which in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies between India and the 
parts of Sijistan beyond the Ghur They 
are a pastoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, their dress 
and their language ” — IstaJshri, from X>e 
Go<sje^s text, p ^5 

c 1030 — “ The Afghans and Ehiljis 
having submitted to him (Sabaktigln), he 
admitted thousands of them into the 

ranks of his armies ” — , in JSUzot, 
11 24 

c 1150 — “The Khilkhs (read EHulij) are 
people of Turk race, who, from an early 
date invaded this country (Bawar, on the 


banks of the Helmand), and whose dwellings 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of Ghaur and of Western 
Sijistan They possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry , thej 
all have the aspect of Turks, whether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their arms and manner of making 
war They are pacific people, doing and 
thinking no evil ” — Hdrisi, i 457 

1289 — “At the same time Jal.ilu d dm 
(Elhilji), who was * Ar%z-i-inamdhl (Muster- 
master general), had gone to Bah^irpilr, 
attended by a body of his relations and 
friends Here he held a muster and in- 
spection of the forces He came of a race 
different from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence m them, nor would the Turks 
own him as belonging to the number of 
their friends The people high and 

low were all troubled bj- the ambition 

of the Khiljis, and were strongly opposed 
to JaHln-d dfn*s obtaining the crown 
Sulten Jal^u-d din Flroz EZhilji ascended 
the throne in the year 688 A H 

The people of the city (of Delhi) had for 80 
y ears been governed by sovereigns of Turk 
extraction, and were averse to the succes- 
sion of the Khiljis they were struck 
with admiration and amazement at seeing 
the Khiljis occupying the throne of the 
Turks, and wondered how the throne had 
passed from the one to the other ” — Zidu-d- 
dm Barm, in Elliot, lu 134-136 

14th cent — The contmuator of Rashidud- 
din enumerates among the tribes occupying 
the country which we now call Afghamstan, 
Ghuris, Herawis, Nigicdaris, S^zis, Khali], 
Baltich and Afghans SeeiVbiices et Extra-Us, 
XIV 494 

c 1507 — “I set out from K^bul for the 
purpose of plundering and beating up the 
quarters of the GhiljlS a good farsang 

from the Ghilji camp, we observed a black- 
ness, which ■was either owing to the Ghiljis 
being in motion, or to smoke The young 
and inexperienced men of the army all set 
forward full speed , I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their hor ses, and at 
len^h cheeked their speed When five or 
SIX thousand men set out on a pillaging 
party, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
discipline A minaret of skulls was 

erected of the heads of these Afghans ’ — 
Baber, pp ^0-221 , see also p 225 

[1753 — “The Cligis knowing that his 
troops must pass thro* their mountains, 
waited for them in the defiles, and succes- 
sively defeated several bodies of M^ommewTs 
army " — Eanway, Hzst Ace m 24 ] 

1842 — “ The GhUji tribes occupy the 
principal portion of the connfry 
EAndahiEr and GhaznJL ^ey are^ mot^ 
over, the most numerous of 
tnbes, and if umted -ander a capa^e 
might • become Hie mc^ powearfed. 

They are brave and waciikb,, bbt have a 
sternness of disrposition 

Some eff the mf^or Ghiljfe are so 
violent m their mterec&crse strangers 

^at they can be oonsideTed in the 
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light of human heings, while no language 
can describe the terrors of a transit through 
their country, or the indignities which have 
to bo endured , . The Ghiljis, although 
considered, and calling themselves, Afghans, 
and moreover employing the Pashto, or 
A%hAn dialect, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. 

“The name is evidently a modification 
or corruption of Khalji or Khilajf, that of 
a great Turk! tribe mentioned by Sherlfudfn 
in his history of Taimdr ” — Ch M<xs~ 

soil, JY(vrr, of varzoiis Joicriie^s, &c , ii 204, 
206, 207 

1864 — “The Ghtin was succeeded by the 
TThilj t dynasty , also said to be of Turki 
extraction, but which seems rather to have 
been of Afghan race ; and it may he doubted 
if they are not of the Ghilji Afghans ** — 
ErshiTte, BCther and i 404 

1880 — “As a race the Ghilji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan the great majority 
of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture carpets, felts, 
&c , for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle . Physically they 
are a remarkably fine race . . but they 
are a very barbarous people, the pastoral 
class especially, aud in their wars exces- 
siv^y savage and vindictive 

“Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
-iarade between India and Afghamstan, and 
the Northern States of Central Asia, and 
have been so for many centuries ” — Races of 
Afghantstan, by Bellew, p 108. 

aHOXTIi, 8 Ar ghul, P gJiol A 
goblin, ^ja7rov<ra, or man - devouring 
demon, especially haunting wilder- 
nesses. 

c. 70 — “In the deserts of Affncke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with faines,* appear- 
ing in the shape of men and women, but 
they vanish soon© away, like fantastioall 
illusions ’* — Plvny^ by Fh EolZand, vii 2. 

c 940 — “The Arabs relate many strange 
stones about the Ghfil and their trans- 
formations . , The Arabs allege that the 

two feet of the GhIU are ass’s feet, . . 
These Ghul appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road , the traveller taking 
them for some of their companions followed 
them, but the Ghul led them astray, and 
caused them to lose their way ” — Mas''ad% 
ill 314 seqq (There is much more after 
the copious and higgledy-piggledy Phnian 
fashion of this writer,} 

* There is no justification for this word in the 

hatin. 


c 1420. — “In exitu deserti . , rera 

mirandam dicit conti^isse Nam cum ciroiter 
mediam noctem quiescentes magno mur- 
murestrepituque audito suspiearentur omnes, 
Arabes praedones ad se spoliandos venire 
, . viderunt plunmas equitum turmas 
transeuntium . Plures qui id antea 

viderant, daemones (ghtLls, no doubt) esse 
per desertum vagantes asseniere ” — Nic^ 
Oontt^ in Pogg%o^ iv 

1814 — “The Afghauns believe each of the 
numerous solitudes in the mountains and 
desarts of their country to be inhabited by 
a lonely daemon, whom they call Okoolee 
Beeabaim (the Goule or Spirit of the Waste) , 
they represent him as a gigantic and fright- 
ful spectre (who devours any passenger 
whom chance may bring within his haunts ” 
— Eljphvnstene^s GaitZuiZ, ed 1839, i 291 

[GHIT!B!RA, s. Hind ghara, Skt. 
ghata A water-pot made of clay, of a 
spheroidal shape, known in S India as 
the chatty 

[1827 — “ . the Rajah sent . . 60* 

Gnrrahs (earthen vessels holding a gallon)* 
of sugar-candy and sweetmeats ’ — Mxmdy^ 
Fen and Fen<yil Sketches, 66 ] 

GHURRY, GURRBB, s Hind 
gharl A clepsydra or water-instru- 
ment for measuring time, consisting^ 
of a floating cup with a small hole in 
it, adjusted so that it fills and sinks 
in a fixed time , also the gong by 
which the time so indicated is struck 
This latter is properly ghamydl Hence 
also a clock or watch ; also the 60th 
part of a day and night, equal there- 
fore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
custom the space of time indicated by 
the clepsydra just mentioned, and was 
called a ghar% But in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is employ^ for ‘an 
hour,’ [or some indefimte period of 
time] The water-instrument is some- 
times called Pun-Ghurry (panghari 
qucm pdn^gharl) ; also the Sun-dial, 
Dhoop - Gliurry (dhup^ ‘ sunshine ’ ) , 
the hour-glass, Ret-Ghurry (ret, retd, 

‘ sand ’) 

(Ancient) — “The magistrate, having em- 
ployed the first four Ghiimes of the day in 
bathing and praying, shall sit upon 

the Judgment Seat ” — Code of the GenCoo 
Laws {Ealhed, 1776), 104. 

[1626 — Gheri ” See undei PUHXTR 

[e 1690 — An elaborate account of this 
method of measuring time will be found 
in A\n, ©d Jaarrett, in 16 seg 

[1616 — “About a nary after, the rest of 
my oonmany arrived with the money,'*— 
Foster, Letters, iv. M8.] 
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1633 — “First they take a great Pot of 
Water and putting therein a little Pot 

{this lesser pot having a small hole in the 
bottoms of it), the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
plate of brasse, or very fine metal which 
stroak maketh a very great sound , this 
stroak or parcell of time they call a GooTite^ 
the small Pot being full they call a Gree, 
8 g rees make a Pai^ which Pm (see 
PUHtrE.) IS three hours by our accompt — 
TT" JSruton, in Hall v 51 

1709 — “Or un gan est une de leurs 
heures, mais qui est bien petite en comparai- 
son des nOtres , car elle n"est que de vingt- 
neuf minutes et environ quarante-trois 
secondes ”(^) — Letfies Edif -o 233 

1785 — “We have fixed the Coss at 6,000 
which distance must be travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghurry and a half 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate you must flog the Hut XA? ehs 

belonging to you — Tippoo^s Lettei 215 

[1869 — Wallace describes an instrument 
of this kind in use on board a native vessel 
“ I tested it -with my watch and found that 
it hardly varied a minute from one hour to 
another, nor did the motion of the vessel 
have any effect upon it, as the water m the 
bucket of course kept level — Wallace y 
Malay A^ch\p , ed 1890, p 314 ] 

GrlNBY, s The on^nal of this 
w ord belongs to the Dran^an tongues , 
Malayal hind% ^ Tel giiidi ^ Tam hin- 
m, from v hmu, ‘ to be hollo tv ^ , and 
the original meaning is a basin or pot, 
as opposed to a flat dish In Malabar 
the word is applied to a vessel le- 
semblmg a coffee-pot without a handle, 
used to drink fiom But m the Bombay 
dialect of H , and in Anglo-Indian 
usage, g%7hd% means a wash-hand ba^in 
of tinned copper, such as is in common 
use there (see under CHILLTJMCHEE). 

1561 — •“ gmndis of gold ” — 

Coneay JOeiivdaSy II i 218 

1582 — “After this the Capitaine Generali 
commanded to disehaige theyr Shippes, 
which were taken, in the whiche was bound 
store of nch Merchaundize, and amongst the 
same these peeces following 

“ Foure great GtL3riides of silver ” 

Castaneda, by N L , f 106 

1813 — ‘ ‘ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gmdey and 
ewer, of silver or wrhite copper ” — Forhes, 
Ch Mem n 397 , [2nd ed ii 30 , also i 
333] 

1851 — “ a turned bason, called a 

gendee ” — Burton, JSczTtde, or the Un- 

happy Valley, i 6 

GINGALL, JINJALIi, s H ioun- 
jdl, ‘ a swivel or wall-piece ’ , a word of 
uncertain origin [It is a corruption 


of the Ar ya^lhl (see JTJZAIL) ] It is 
in use v ith Europeans in China also 

1818 — “There is but one gun in the fort, 
hut there is much and good sniping from 
matchlocks and gingals, and four Europeans 
have been wounded — Elphinstone, Life, ii 

1829 — “The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired their long gugalls, which 
kill a mile off ” — Shipp’s Mem ni 40 
[1900 — “Gmgals, or Jmgals, are long 
tapering guns, six to fourteen feet in length, 
t home on the shoulders of two men and fired 
by a third They have a stand, or tnpod, 
reminding one of a telescope — BaU, 

Things Chinese, 38 ] 

amaBLi, amaELLY, &c s 

The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of Sesannum ^}ld^cum, v <yri&nlale 
There is a H [not in Plaits^ D^ct 1 and 
Mahr iarm. gi7Ljall, but most probably 
this also IS a tiade name mtroduced by 
the Portuguese The word appears to 
be Arabic al-jidjuldn, which was pro- 
nounced in Spain al-jonjolln {JDozy and 
Engelmann, 146-7), whence Spanish 
aljonjoh, Italian g%ugg%olvrw, zerzeh.no, 
&c , Port gvrgehm, z%rzehmy &c , Fi 
jugeoh7ie, &c , in the Philippine Islands 
ajonjoh The proper H name is tH 
It is the aija-apov of Bioscondes (u 121), 
and of Theophrastus Plant i 11) 

[See Watty Mccm Dzot VI ii 510 seqq ] 

1510 — “ Much gram grows here (at Zeila) 
oil in great quantity, made not from 
olives, but from zerzahno ” — Varthema, ^6 
1552 — ‘‘There is a great amount of ger- 
gelim — Cvustarheda, ^ 

[1554 — “ , oil of Jergehm and quoquo 

(Coco) — Botelho, Tombo, 54 ] 

1599 — “ Oyle of Zezelme, which iiiey 

make of a Seed, and it is very good to eate, 
or to fry fish withal ” — C Fredemcke, u 358 
1606 — “They performed certain anomt- 
mgs of the whole body, when they baptized, 
wuth oil of eooo-nul^ or of gexgelxm " — 
Gomea, f 39 

c 1610 — “ I’achetay de ce poisson fnt en 
rhuile de gerselUL (petite semence coznme 
nauete dont xls font hmle) qtu est de tres- 
mauvais goust — Mocquet, 232 

[1638 — Mr Whiteway notes that “in a 
letter of Amra Rodriguez to the ‘King, of 
Nov 30 (India Office MSS Book iSse 
\ Monssoiis, vol. iv ), he says ‘ From Masr di P 
patam to the furOieat pomt of Bay 
I of Bengal runs the coast which we c<kll that 
of Gergilim ' ^ey got Gmg^ thenoe^ I 
suppose 

c 1661 — “ La gente pih bassa adopra un* 
altro oho di oerto seme detto ch« 

h una sp^e del di setama, ed h alquanto 
amarognolo ** — dSL JP* Gvo Gfrud^ear, 
m Tkevenot, Voyages JOioers 
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1673 — “Dragmes de Soussamo ou grame 
de Greorgeline — A.pp to Journal d*AnU 
Gallandi li 206. 

1675 — “Also much Oil of Sesanios or 
Jujolme IS there expressed, and exported 
thence ” — T JSeiden, Vero<ierlyhe Sch%pbr&uh, 
81 

1726 — “From Onxa are imported hither 

(Pulecat), with much profit, Paddy, also . . 
G-ingeli-seed Oil. . ” — ValeiUi;)7i^ Choi 

14. 

,, “An evil people, gold, a drum, a 
wild horse, an ill conditioned woman, sugar- 
cane, Gergelim, a Bellale (or cultivator) 
without foresight — aH these must be wrought 
sorely to make them of any good — Native 
Apophthegms translated in ValentzjTh^ v 
{Ceylcyii) 390 

1727 — “The Men are bedaubed all over 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are con- 
tinually squirting gingerly Oyl at one 
another ” — A MamiLtony i 128 , [ed 1744, 

1. 130] 

1807 — “The oil chiefly used here, both 
for food and unguent, is that of Sesamum, 
by the English called Gmgeli, or sweet oil.” 
— jF Buchdnan, Mysore, &c i 8 
1874 — “We know not the origin of the 
word Gmgeli, which Roxburgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use among 
Europeans ” — Ranbury <0 Fluchiger, 426 

1876 — “ Oils, JmjiU or Til Table 

Custo7ns Ruhes, vitiposed on Imports %nto 
Indm, up to 1876. 

1876. — “There is good reason for beheving 
that a considerable portion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground- 
nut^ oil of India, for besides large exports, 
of both oils to Europe, several thousand 
tons of the sesamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantities, are exported annually 
from the south of India to France, where 
their oil IS expressed, and finds its way into 
the market, as olive oiK ” — Siippl Report on 
Supply of Drugs to Ind%a, by Dr. Paul, 
India Office, March, 1876 

GINGEK, s The loot of Z%ng%h€T 
offiGinaU, Roxb We get this word 
from the Arabic zdnjdbU^ Sp ageng%hre 
{pJ-mmycMV), Port gvngwe^ Latin 
Ital ssenm^o, gengiovo^ and 
many other old forms 

The Skt name is smugavera^ pro- 
fessedly connected with sringa, ‘ a 
horn,' from the antler-like form of the 
root Blit this is probably an intro- 
duced word shaped by this imaginary 
etymolo^. Though ginger is culti- 
vated all over India, from the Hima- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 


* “Bheede says *Btiam m sylvis et desertas 
rwentur ’ iJSort Mai xi 10> But I am not aware 
or any botanist having found it wild I suspect 
that no one has looked for it ” — S%t J jD Booker 


of that province (Malayalam) green 
ginger is called ^nch^ and ^nclvt-ver, from 
^ncA^, ^root.' Inch% was probably in 
an earlier form of the language s%^h% 
or chAnch%^ as we find it in Cauarese 
still mnU, which is perhaps the true 
origin of the H sonth for ‘ dry gmgei,'’ 
[more usually connected with Skt* 
sunthny svmthy ‘ to dry '] 

It would appear that the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributed zdnjaMl or zmjahU, or 

f inger, to the coast of Ziny or Zanzi- 
ar , for it would seem to be ginger 
which some Arabic writers speak of 
as ‘ the plant of Zmj ' Thus a poet 
quoted by Kazwini enumerates among 
the products of India the shc^r aUZamy 
oxArhor Zvng%tanay along with shisham- 
wood, pepper, steel, &c. (see GMe-- 
m&ister, 21^ And Abulfeda says also 
“At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj ” {Geog by Beznaud, i, 257). In 
Marino Sanudo's map of the world 
also (c 1320) we find a rubric connect- 
ing Zznziber with Zznj We do not 
^ indeed find ginger spoken of as a pro- 
duct of eastern continental Africa, 
though Barbosa says a large quantity 
was produced in Madagascar, and 
Varthenia says the like of the Comoro 
Islands 

o AD 66 — “Ginger {Ziyyl^epis) is a 
special kind of plant produced for the moat 
part m Troglodytic Arabia, where they use 
the green plant in many ways, as we do rue 
(jrtjyavov), boiling it and mixing it with 
dnnks and stews The roots are small, like 
those of cypents, whitish, and peppery to 
the taste and smell ” — D%oscondes, ii. 

cap 189. 

o A D 70 — “This pepper of all kinds is 
most biting and sharpe The hlacke is 

more kinoly and pleasant . Many have 
taken Ginger (which some call Zimbipen 
and others Zin^beri) for the root of that 
tree , but it is not so, although in tast it 
somewhat resembleth pepper . . A pound 
of Ginger is oommomy sold at Rome for 6 
deniers . ” — Phny, by Ph Rolland, 
xii 7 

o 620-30 — “And therein shall they be 
given to drink a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zenjebil. . . ” — The Koran, 
ch. Ixxvi (by Sale), 

o 940 — ‘ * Andalusia possesses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines . They ex- 
port from it also saffron, and roots of ginger 
(2 ^aruk a^-zanjabil) ” — Mas'udx, i. 867. 

1298. — ‘ ‘ Good ginger (gengihre) also grows 
here (at Coilum — see QUIIiON), and it is 
known by the same name of Oodvmvn, after 
the country .” — Mmroo Polo, Bk. HI ch 22* 
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c 1343 — “ CriengiOYO si h di piu maniere, 
cioe bell-edz (see COTHiTTRY), e colombzno, e 
micchzno, e detti nomi portano per le contrade, 
onde sono nati ispe 2 aalmeiite il colombvrm e il 
rmcchzno, che primieraraente il belledi nasee 
in molte contrade dell India, e il colombino 
nasce nel Isola del Coloml^ d India, ed 
ha la scorza sua piana, e delicata, e cenerc^- 
nola , e il micchino viene dalle contrade del 
Mecca . e ragiona che il bnono giengiovo 
dura buono 10 anni,’ &:c — Pegolotti^ in Della 
Decima, iii 361 

c 1420 — “ His in re^ombns (Malab ar) g m- 
glber ontu.r, quod hdledz (see COUNTItY), 
qebeh et nelz* vulgo api)ellatur Radices 
simt arbomm duorum cubitorum altitudine, 
foliis magnis instar ennlae (elecampane), 
duro cortice, veluti anindinum radices, quae 
fructum tegunt , ex eis extrahitur gingiber, 
quod immistum cmen, ad solemque ex- 
positum, tnduo exsiccatur * — N Conii^ in 
Poggio 

15S0 — In a list of drugs sold at Ormuz 
we find Zenzen da bull (presumably from 

Babul ) 

,, mordaci 

,, Mecchini 

, , beledi 

Zenzero condito in giaga (preserved 
in Jaggery^}— 

Dalbt, f 54 

aiNGERLY, s A com mentioned 
as passing in Arabian ports by M%lb%Lrn 
(i 87, 91) Its coimtry and proper 
name are doubtful [The following 
quotations show that Gingerlee or 
G-ergelin was a name foi part of the 
E coast of India, and Mr Whiteway 
(see GINGELI) con]ectures that it 'was 
so called because the oil "was produced 
there 1 But this throws no light on 
the gold com of Milburn 

1680-81 — “ The form of the pass given to 
ships and vessels, and Register of Passes 
given (18 in all), bound to Jafnapatam, 
Manilla, Mocha, Gmgerlee, Tenasserim, 
&c ” — JPo7 1 St Geo Cons Xotes aTid , 

App No 111 p 47 

1701 — The Garte Marine dejpuzs Suratt^ 
jusqidau Detroit de Malaca, par le R Pbre 
P P Tacbard, shows the coast tract between 
Vesegapcutam and JagreTiate as Gergelixu 

1753 — Some authors give the Coast 
between the points of Bevi and Gaudewan, 
the name of the Coast of Gexgelm The 
Portuguese ^ve the name of Gergelim to 
the plant which the Indians call Bllu, from 
which they extract a kind of oil — D'Anville^ 
134 

[Mr Pnngle {Zhary Port St Geo 1st ser 
ui 170) identifies the Gingerly Pactoiw with 
Vizagapatam See also i 109 , u 99 J 


* Gebeii, Ar the hills. is also read 

dely, probably for d JSly (see BELY, MOUNT). 
The Ely ginger is mentioned by Barbosa (p 220). 


aiNGHAM, s A kind ot stiitf, 
defined m tbe Draper^s D%ct%cy}iary as 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
bemg woven Tbe Indian" gingbams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material The 
origin of this word is ohscure, and has 
been the subject of many suggestions 
Tliough it has long passed into the 
English language^ it is on the whole 
most probable that, like chintz and 
calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade 

We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, gi\en by Littre, from 
‘‘ Guzngamp, ville de Bretagne, ou il y 
a des fabriques de tissus” This is 
also alleged, indeed, m the Dncycl 
Bntanmca, 8th ed , which states, 
under the name of Gumgamp, that 
there are m that town manufactures of 
ginghams^ to which the town ^ves its 
name [So also m 9th ed ] We may 
observe that the productions of Gum- 
gamp, and of the Cotes- du-Nord gener- 
ally, are of Iznen^ a manufacture dating 
from the 16th century If it could be 
sho'w n that mngham was either orimii- 
ally applied to linen fabrics, or that 
the w ord occurs before the Indian 
trade began, we should be more will- 
ing to a<£nit the French etymology as 
possible 

The P&iiny Cyclopaedza suggests a 
derivation from guzngozs, ' awry ^ ‘‘ The 
variegated, striped, and crossed patterns 
may have suggested the name ” 

^Civilis,’ a correspondent of Motes 
and Queines (5 ser, ii- 366, in 30) 
assigns the word to an Indian term, 
giTigham, a stuff which he alleges to 1 >e 
in universal use by Hindu women, and 
a name which he constantly found, 
when in judicial employment m 
Upper India, to he used in inventories 
of stolen property and the like. He 
mentions also that in Sir G Wilkinson’s 
Egypt, the word is assimed to aa 
Egyptian origin The alleged 
word is unknown to us and to the dic- 
tionaries , if used as ‘ Civilis ’ believes^ 
it was almost certainly borrowed feoasa 
the Enghsh term 

It is likely enough that the t?qa:d 
came from the Arciupelago 
Javanese Xhct gives m sort 

of stnped or cheques^ Indian 

Ingn/wand,” the last word ^plied 

to cotton as well equiva- 
lent to French Tlie verb gzng- 

gcmg ia Javanese ^ as meaning 
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* to separate, to go away,’ but this seems 
to throw no light on the matter , nor 
can we connect the name with that 
of a place on the northern coast of 
Sumatra, a little E of Acheen, which 
we have seen written G^ngham (see 
Bennett^s Wanderings, n. 6, 6 , also EU 
more, directory to Ind%a and Gh%na Seas, 
1802, pp. 63>64) This place appears 
prominently as Chng%on in a chart by 
W. Herbert, 1752- Finally, Bluteau 

f ives the following — “ Gumgam 
o in some parts of the kingdom 
(Porttmal) they call the excrement of 
the Sukworm, Bombzcis excrementvmi 
Ouingao. A certain stuff which is 
made in the territories of the Mogul 
B&wames, gmngoens, Ganegms, &c 
(God'mho, Viagam da Ind^a, 44) ” 
Wilson gives hmdan as the Tamil 
equivalent of gvnxjham, and perhaps 
intends to suggest that it is the original 
of this word The Tamil Dwt mves 
^^hindmi, a kind of coarse cotton cloth, 
striped or chequered” [The Madras 
Gloss gives Can ginta, Tel. gvntena, 
Tam. hindan, with the meaning of 
“ double-thread texture ” The NEB, 
following Scott, Malayan, Words in 
English, 142 seg , accepts the Javanese 
derivation as given above : “ Malay 
gvnggcmg ... a striped or checkered 
cotton labric known to Europeans in 
the East as * gingham J As an adjec- 
tive, the word means, both in Malay 
and Javanese, where it seems to be 
original, ^striped’ The full expres- 
sion is ham gmggcmg, ^striped cloth’ 
(Grashms). The Tamil ^kindan, a 
kind of coarse cotton cloth, striped or 
chequered’ (quoted in Yule), cannot 
be fibe source of the European forms, 
nor, I think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must be an ind^endent word, or a 
perversion of the Malayan term ” On 
the other hand, Prof. Skeat rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the ground that 
“no one explains the spelling The 
right explanation is simply that 
gingham is an old English spelling 
of Guingam^ See the account of the 
Howne of Gyngham’ in the Boston 
Letters, ed, Gavrdner, in 357 ” (8th ser. 
Notes and Queries, iv 386.)] 

c. 1567- — Cesare Federioi says there were 
at Tana many weavers who made 
e gingani di lana e di bombaso — ^nghains 
of wool and cotton — JR^imjiLsio, lii- ^'Jv 
1602 — '“With these toils they got to 
Arakan, and took possession of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where '&ey 


immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
l^i^hains {gmn^s) in it,” — X>e Couto, Bee. 

1616 — “Captain Cook is of opinion that 
the gmghams, both white and browne 
which yow sent will prove a good com- 
modity in the Kinge of Shashmahis cuntry, 
who IS a Kinge of certaine of the most 
westermost ilandes of Japon and hath 

conquered the ilandes called The Leques,* 

Letter appd to Cochs*s JDtary, ii 272. 

1648. — “ The principal names (of the 
stuffs) are these : Gamigums, Baftas, CAelas 
(see PIECE-GOODS), Assamams {asmclTmi 
sky-blues), Madafoene, Beroms (see BEIBA- 
MEE), Tricandxas, Qlnttes (see CHINTZ), 
Langans (see LtJNGOOTY’), Toj^ocHllm 
(TahUa, a gold stuff from Mecca , see 
ADATI, ALLE JA), BoUas (see DHOTY) 

Van Twist, 63 

1726 — In a list of cloths at Puheat 
“ Geleperde Gmggangs (Twilled ginghams) 

Ditto O/itahnes (shaloons 2) ” — Valenivin. 
Gkor 14 

Also 

“Bore (2) Gingganes dnedraad ” — v- 128 

1770 — “tine centame de balles de mou- 
ohoirs, de pagnes, et de guingans, d’un trbs 
beau rouge, que les Malabares fabriquent k 
Gaffanapatam, oh ils sont ^tabhs depuis t^s 
longtemps — RoAtTidl, JB.%st. Philos,, ii. 15, 
quoted by XMtri 

1781.— “The trade of Port St David's 
consists in longcloths of different colours, 
sallamporees, morees, dimities, Ginghams, 
and sucoatoons.” — Oanaccioh's L, ^ Cflive, 
i 5 £Mr. Whiteway points out that this is 
taken word for word from Hamilton, Nem 
Account (i 855), who wrote 40 years before,] 

„ ^^Sadras est renomm5 par ses gum- 
gains, ses toiles peintes, et Bahocate par 
ses mouchoirs.” — aonnerat, i 41. 

1793. — “Even the gingham waistcoats, 
which striped or plain have so long stood 
their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.).”— 
Hugh Boyd, IndAMni Observer, 77. 

1796 — “Guin^ni are cotton stiiiffs 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, in whu^ 
the cotton IS interwoven with thread made 
from certain harks of trees ” — Era Baohum, 
Viaggio, p. 35 

GINGI, JIN‘JBE,&c,np Prt^ly 
Ohengi, [Shengi , and this from Tam. 
shmgi, ^t. $rmg% *a bill’]. A once 
celebrated hill-fortreas in S. Arcot, 5G 
[44] m N E of Cuddalore, 36 m. ISC.W, 
from Pondicherry, and at one time tfue 
seat of a Mabxatita principality. Jt 
played an important part in tbe wa«« 
of the first three-quarters of tbe ISIdi 
century, and was held by tbe Yt&xlA 
from 1750 to 1761, Tbe place is mow 
entirely deserted, 
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c 1616 — “And then thej were to publish 

proclamation in Negapatam, that no one 
was to trade at Tevenapatam, at Porto 
J>fovo, or at anj. other port of the Naik of 
Gmja, or of the King of Massulapatam, be- 
<iause these were declared enemies of the 
state, and all possible war should be made 
■on them for having received among them 
the Hollanders *’ — Bocm-ro^ p 619 

1675 — “Approve the treaty with the 
Cawn [see KHAN] of Cheng^-e ” — Lettei ft <mi 
Court to Fort St Geo In Notes and Bxts , 
No 1 6 

1680 — “Advice received that San 
togee, a younger brother of Sevagee s, had 
seized upon Rougnaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
•of Chengs Country, and put him in irons 
— Ibid. No 111 44 

1752 — “It consists of two towns, called 
the Great and Ubtle Gingee They 

nre both surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
circumference, which incloses the two towns, 
nnd five mountains of ragged rock, on the 
summits of which are built 5 strong forts 
The place is inaccessible, except from the 
cost and south-east The place was 

well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by 150 Europeans, and sepoys 
^nd black people in great numbers — 

Catribridgej Account qf the War, &c , 32 33 

GrlWSENG, s A medical root 
which, has an extraordinary reputation 
in China as a restoiati\e, and sells 
there at prices langing from 6 to 400 
dollars an ounce The plant is Araha 
Ginseng^ Benth (N O. Arahateae) The 
second woid represents the Chinese 
name Jin-Shin In the literary style 
the drug is called simply Shin And 
possibly Jin^ or ‘Man,' has been pre- 
fixed on account of the forked radish, 
man-like aspect of the root European 
piactitioners do not recognise its 
alleged virtues That which is most 
valued comes from Corea, but it grows 
also in Mongolia and Manchuria A 
kind much less esteemed, the root of 
Fancm qmnquefohurriy L, is imported 
into China from America A very 
closely-allied ;^ant occurs in the 
Himalaya, A Fseudo-Gknsengy Benth 
Gvnsmg is first mentioned by Alv 
Semedo (Madrid, 1642) [See Ball, 
Things Chinese, 268 seq , where Dr P 
Smith seems to believe that it has some 
medicinal value J 

GIRAFPE, s English, not Anglo- 
Indian Er gvrafe, It g%raffa, Sp and 
Port gvrafa, old Sp. amrafa, and these 
fiom At a cam^eopard The 

Pers jBwrnd(pa^ zumd^pcu, seems to be a 
form curiously divergent of the 


word, perhaps iieaiei the oiigmal 
The older Italians sometimes make 
gtraffa into seraph It it. not impossible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
may be radically^ connected with giraffe 
The oldest mention of the animal is 
in the Septiiagint version of Deut xiv 
5, where the word zumdr, rendered in 
the English Bible ‘chamois,' is trans- 
lated KafiTjXoTrdpdaXLs , and so also in 
the Vulgate aunelopardalus, [probably 
the ‘wild goat' of the Targuins, not 
the giraffe {Encycl Bibl i 722)] We 
quote some other ancient notices of the 
animal, before the introduction of the 
word before us 

c B c 20 — “The animals called camelo- 
pards (Ka/XT]XoTrap8d\€Ls) present a mixture 
of both the animals comprehended in this 
appellation In size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck , but in the 
distinctive form of the head and eyes In 
the curvature of the back again they have 
some resemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and m the length of tail, they are 
like panthers ” — BiodUn us, ii 61 

c AD 20 — Camelleopards {KafxrfKcnrap- 
ddXeis) are bred in these parts, but they do 
not in any respect resemble leopards, for 
their vanegated skin is more like the 
fatieaked and spotted skin of fallow deer 
The hinder quarters are so ^ ery much lower 
than the fore quarters, that it seems as if the 
ammal sat upon its rump . It is not, 
however, a wild ammal, but rather like a 
domesticated beast , for it shows no sign of 
a savage disposition ’ — Strabo, Bk XVI iv 
§ 18, E T by Havmlton and Falconet 

CAD 210 — Athenaeus, in the description 
which ho quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolem;^ Philadelphus at Alexandria, be- 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
130 Ethiopia sheep, 20 of Euboea, 12 white 
kolot^ 26 Indian oxen, 8 Aethiopic, a huge 
white bear, 14 pardales and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes, 3 ai Tceloi, one camelopardcdts, 1 Etlu- 
opic Bhinoceros — Bk V cap xxxii 

CAD 520 — 

“ '^vveiri pLOt KdKelva, ndXi^&pos M.ov<ra 
Xiyeca, 

pLiKTa Btjp&v, 8txb6ey KCkepafTpuivOg^ 

<pdXa, 

irdpSaXiV acoXdvoyroy opov re 

KafjurjXov 

* # * ■» ^(^ * * 
Aeip^ ot rava^, aTLtcrbv diputs, 
yptXbv ^Trepde Kdpri^ 86 Xlxo^ -ardSes; 

raped, , f 

KthXwv Fovk tea p^iTpeu, n'ddes 

OfXOtOt, 

dXX’ ol n-pbedeir 

6Xii;6r€p€uJ^—^ r. ’XJ J ^ 

seqg/ 

sj»aDfr-inyeh«^n#s^%li^^ « oertaia 
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species of ammal, of nature ‘both extra- 
ordinary and wonderful In size it was 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its akin 
marked with fllower-like spots Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore- 
legs and chest were much higher m propor- 
tion than the other limbs The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was like a swan’s throat m 
its elongation The head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 
that of a Libyan ostrich . Its legs were 
not moved alternately, but by pairs, those 
on the right side being moved together, 
and those on the left together, first one 
side and then the other When this 

creature appeared the whole multitude was 
struck with astonishment, and its form 
suggesting a name, it got from the populace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised name of camelo- 
par^hs ” — JSehodomSi Aetliiojpica, x 27 

c 940 — “The most common animal in 
those countries is the gvraffe (ZaxSlfa) . . 
some consider its origin to be a variety 
of the camel , others say it is owing to a 
union of the camel with the panther others 
in short that it is a particular and distinct 
species, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed 
In Persian the giraffe is called UsMurgao 
(*eamel-cow ’) It used to he sent as a 
present from Nuhia to the kings of Persia, 
as in later days it was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khalifs of the house of 
^Abbas, and to the Walls of Misr . . % The 
origin of the giraffe has given nse to 
numerous discussions It has been noticed 
that the panther of Nuhia attains a great 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs,” &e , &c. — 
Mcts^mdl, 111 3-5 

0 , 1253 — ^‘Entre les autres joiaus que il 
(le Vieil de la Montague) envoia au Roy, li 
envoia nn ohphant de cnstal mout bien fait, 
et une beste que Ton appelle orafle, de 
cnstal aussi ” — Jmmnyille, ed de Watlly^ 260 

1271, — **In the month of Jumada 11 a 
female giraffe m the Castle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nursed a cow ” — Mahrun (by Quatrem^eY 
i, pt, 2, 106 

1298 — “ Mais bien ont giraffes assez 
qui naissent en leur pays ” — Mmco Rolo^ 
ed , p, 701 

1336 — ‘*Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomine, in antenon parte multum 
olevatum, longissimum collum habens, ita 
ut de tecto domus communis altitndinis 
comedere possit Retro ita demissum est 
ut dorsum ejus manu homims tangi possit 
l^on est ferox ammal, aed ad modum 
jumenti pacificum, colore albo et rubeo 
pellem habens ordinatissime decoratam ” — 
QuL de Boldeiisele, 248-249. 

1384 — Ora racconteremo della giraffa 
ohe bestia ella h La giraffa h fatta quasi 
come lo struzzolo, salvo che I’lmbusto suo non 
ha penne ('just like an ostnch, except that 


it has no feathers on its body ’ !) ana ha 
lana branohissima . . . ella b veramente a 
vedere una cosa molto contraffatta ” — iSimo 7 ie 
S%goh^ V, al Monte Stnaz, 182 

1404. — ‘‘When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ambassador, whom the Sultan of Babylon 
had sent to Timour Bey He had also- 

with him 6 rare birds and a beast called 
jomufa ” (then follows a very good 
description) — Clamjo, by MarJchaon^ pp^ 

86-87 

c. 1430 — “Item, I have also been m 
Lesser India, which is a fine Kingdom The 
capital IS called Dily In this country are 
many elephants, and animals called Bumasa. 
(for swtnafa)^ which is like a stag, but is a 
tall animal and has a long neck, 4 fathoms 
in length or longer .” — ScMUbergert Hak. Soc. 
47. # 

1471 — “After this was brought foorthe 
a giraffa, which they call Gimaffa, a beaste 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more , but the hinder legges are halfe a. 
foote shorter than the former,” &c. (The 
Italian in Rcm.us%o, ii, f 102, has ‘‘vna 
Zirapha, la quale essi chiamano Zim^ha 
ouer Giraffa ”) — Joso^a Barhmo^ m 
tKms %7h Bet sia, Hak. Soc. 54. 

1654. — “ II ne fut one que les grands 
seigneurs quelques barbares qu’ilz aient 
est€, n’aimassent qu’on leurs presentaat les 
bestes d’estranges pais Aussi en auons 
veu plusieurs au chasteau du Caire 
entre lesquelles est celle qu’ilz nomment 
vulgairement Zuinapa.” — P Belon, f, 118 
It IS remarkable to find Belon adopting this 
Persian form in Egypt. 

GIBJA, s. This is a word fos a 
Christian church, commonly used on 
the Bengal side of India, from Port. 
%grejay itself a corruption of ecclesia. 
Khafi Khan (c 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
their places of worship Kallsd {Elhot^ 
vii 211). No doubt Kaltsdy as well as- 
is a form of ecclesia, but the 
superficial resemblance is small, so it 
may he suspected that the Musulman 
writer was speaking from book-know- 
ledge only 

1885 — “It 18 related that a certain 
Maulvi, celebrated for the powef* of his 
curses, was called upon by his fellow reli- 
gionists to curse a certain church built by 
the Enghsh in close proximity to a 
Anxious to stand wwl with them, and at- 
the same time not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the difficulty by cursing- 
the building thus : 

' Gir jS. ghar I Gir j9. ghar I Gir jll ! ’ 

(^.fi ) ‘ Fall down, house ! Fall down,, 
house ! Fall down ! * or simply 

‘Church-house 1 Church-house I Church !' 
— W» I, B^GruytheTi in Boumdb iVbfcs ancC 
Queries, ii. 125. 
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The word is also in use in the Indian 
Aichipelago 

1885 — “The village (of Woii in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots 
One of its chief edifices is the Gredja, 
whose grandeur quite overwhelmed us , for 
it IS far more elaborately decorated than 
many a rural parish church at home *’ — 
H O Eoyhes, A Natwalii>€s Wanderings^ 
p 294 

GOA, n p Properly Goiia^ Gova, 
Mahr Goven^ [which the Madras Gloss 
connects with Skt go^ ‘a cow,’ m the 
“sense of the ‘ cowherd country ’] The 
famous capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in India since its capture 
by Albuquerque in 1510 In earliei 
history and geography the place ap- 
pears under the name of Sindah^ or 
Sandabur (Sundapur ?) (q \ ) Gova 
or Kuva was an ancient name of the 
southern Konkan (see ijiJECH W'lhon^s 
Tf^'orJoSj y\shnu Puranaj 11 164, note 20) 
We find the place called by the Turkish 
admiral Sidi ’All Otowaji-Sandclb2l7 , 
winch may mean Sandabur of Got a ” 

1391 — In a copper grant of this date 
(S 1313) we have mention of a chief city 
of Kankan (see CONCAN) called Gowa and 
Gowapfira See the grant as pubhshed 
by Major Legrand Jacob in JBo hi M As 
^oc IV 107 The translation is too loose to 
make it worth while to transcribe a quota 
tion , but it is interesting as mentioning 
the reoonquest of Goa from the Tiu'UsKLas^ 
L e Turks oi foreign Mahommedans We 
know from Ibn Batuta that Mahommedan 
settlers at Hunawar had taken the place 
about 1344 

1510 (but referring to some years earlier) 

* ‘ I departed from the city of Dabuli afore- 
said, and went to another island which is 
about a mile distant from the mainland and 
is called Goga In this island there is 

a fortress near the sea, walled round after 
our manner, in which theie is sometimes a 
captain who is called Savaiu, v-ho has 400 
mamolukes, he himself being also a mame- 
luke ” — Varthema^ 115-116 

c 1520 — “In the Island of Tissoxiry^ m 
which IS situated the city of Goa, there are 
31 aldeas, and these are as follows ” — 

In Archtv Port Orient , fasc 5 

c 1564 — “At these words (addressed by 
the Vizir of Guzerat to a Portuguese Envoy) 
my wrath broke out, and I said ‘Male- 
diction ! You have found me with my fieet 
gone to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of the Padshah, 
you shall be driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Biu and Gowa too I " — Sndt ’Alz 
EapudSm, in J Asn^at Ser I tom ix 70 

1602 — “The island of Goa is so old a 
place that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it always belonged) 


about the beginning of its population But 
we find that it was always so frequented bj 
strangers that they used to have a pro- 
verbial saying ‘Let us go and take our 
ease among the cool shades of Goe woai," 
which m the old language of the country 
means ‘ the cool f ertfie land ’ ” — Couto, IV. 
X cap. 4 

1648 — “All those that have seen hut ope 
and Asia agree with me that the Port of 
Goa, the Port of Qonsiantinople^ and the 
Port of Toulon, are three of the fairest 
Ports of all our vast continent ” — Tavermei 
E T 11 74 , [ed hall, i 186] 

GOA PLUM The friut of Pann- 
arzum excelsum^ introduced at Goa from 
Mozambique, called by the Portuguese 
Matomba “ The fruit is almost pure 
brown sugar in a paste” (Birdioood, 
MS) 

GOA POTATO Dzoscorea aculeata 
(jB%rd%Lood, MS ) 

GOA POWDEI^ This medicine, 
which m India is procuied from Gkia 
only, IS invaluable in the lurulent 
eczema of Bombay, and other skin 
diseases In eczema it sometimes acts 
like magic, but smarts like the cutting 
of a knife It is ohtamed from A ndvra 
Araroha (N O Legummosae)^ a native 
(we believe) of S Ameiica The active 
principle is Chrysophanic acid (Gommn 
frcyia Six G Bzrd'iiood) 

GOA STONE A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
virtues in the ] 7th century See quo- 
tation below from Mr King Sir G 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar 

1673 — “The Paulisttnes enjoy the biggest 
of all the Monasteries at St Roch , in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, and art Apothe- 
cary's Shop well furnished with Medicines, 
where Gasper Antonio, a Florentine, a Lay- 
Brother of the Order, the Author of the 
Goa-Stones, brings them in 50,000 Jtere- 
phtns, by that invention Annually , he is 
an Old Man, and almost Bhnd ' — Prner, 
149-160 

1690 — “ The double excellence of this 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly and much excels the de- 

servedly famed Gas^r Antorsh Go* 
Stone ” — Ovmgton, 2^. 

1711 — ** Goa Stones or Pedm c6e ^Gasper 
Antonio, are made by the Jesuits here 
They are from Jt to 8 Ounces each , but the 
Sise makes no Difference m the Price Wo 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 Bftxpees They are 
often connterf^ted,. but 'tas an eaisie Matter 
for one who has seen rjght Sort, to dis- 
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cover it » ManwocKs Stones at Fort St 
George come the nearest to them 
both Sorts are deservedly cned up for their 
Vertues.’* — Locty&r, 268. 

1768-71 — “Their medicines are mostly 
sucn as are produced in the country 
Amongst others, they make use of a kind 
of little artificial stone, that is manufactured 
at Goa, and possesses a strong aromatic 
scent They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients ’’ — StamrvnuSf E T i 464 

1867 —“The Goa-Stone was in the 16th (?) 
and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtues . 

It IS of the shape and size of a duck’s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is friable The mode of employing 
it was to take a minute dose of the powder 
scraped from it in one’s drink every morn- 
ing . . So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree ” — JSTat Hist of 
(jtems, by C W Kin-ff, M A ^ ^ 266 

GOBANG, s The game introdticed 
some years from Japan The name 
IS a corr of Chinese ‘ checker- 

board.^ 

[1898 — “Go, properly govnALu Tiarabe^ 
often with little appropriateness termed 
‘checkers’ by European writers, is the 
most popular of the indoor pastimes of the 
Japanese, — a very different affair from the 
sinmle game known to Europeans as Goban 
or Goban^r, properly the name of the board 
on which go is played ** — Ohamberldm^ Things 
Japariese^ 3rd ed , 190 seq , where a full ac- 
count of the game will be found ] 

GOBAVEBY, n p Skt. Goddvar% 
‘giving kine.’ Whether this name of 
northern etymology was a corruption 
of some indigenous name we know not 
[The Draviaian name of the river is 
Goday (Tel gode^ ‘limit’), of which 
the present name is possibly a corrup- 
tiont] It is remaikable how the Goda- 
very is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late period, 
with the notable exception of D, Joao 
de Castro, in a work, however, not 
published till 1843 Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec I. 
ix cap 1), mentions Gudavaxij as a 
place adjoining a cape of the same 
name (which ^pears in some much 
later charts as C Gordewar\ but takes 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any part of his 
history Linschoten also speaks of the 
Fimto de Guadovaryn, but not of the 
river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, tho^h showing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly. Tlie small general map of 


India in “ Cambridge's Acc of the Wa/r 
in India” 1761, confounds the sources 
of the Godavery with those of the 
Mahanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivers of the Ganges Delta This was 
evidently the prevailing view until 
Reiinell published the first edition of 
his Memoir (1783), m which he writes . 

“ The Godavery river, or Gonga Godowry 
commonly called Ganga in European maps* 
and sometimes Gang in Indian histones, hS 
generally been represented as the same 
nver with that of Cattack 

“As we have no authonty that I can find 
for supposing it, the opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supposition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Ehstna and Mahanadee (or Cattack river) 
of magnitude sufficient for such a nver as 
the Ganga” (pp 74-76) [also ihid 2nd ed 
244] As to this error see also a quota- 
tion from D’Anville under EEDGEBEE It 
IS probable that what that geographer says 
in his JScJaird'i^emens, p 136, that he had 
no real idea of the Godavery That name 
occurs in his book only as “la pointe de 
Gaudewari ” This point, he says, is about 
E N.E of the “ nver of Narsapur,” at 
a distance of about 12 leagues, “it is 
a low land, intersected by several nver- 
arms, forming the mouths of that which 
the maps, esteemed to be most correct, call 
Wemeron, and the nver of Narsapur is 
itself one of those arms, according to a MS 
map mmy possession ” Narsaparam is the 
name of a taluk on the westernmost delta 
branch, or Vasishta Godavari [see Moms^ 
Man of Godavery Ihst , 193] Wmseron 
appears on a map *in Baldaeus (1672), as the 
name of one of the two mouths of the 
Eastern or Gautami Godavaia, entering the 
sea near Oonnga It is perhaps the some 
name as Injaram on that branch, where there 
was an English Factory for many years. 

lu the neat map of “Regionum 
Ohoromandel, Golconda, et Onxa,” 
which IS in Baldaeus (1672), there is 
no indication of it whatever except as 
a short inlet from the sea called Gonde- 
wary 

1538. — “ The noblest nvers of this psiSTinoe 
{Haquem or Deccan) are six in number, to 
wit . Orusna {Krishna), in many pl^es 
known as Hinapor, because it passes by a 
city of this name {Hindapur t) , Bivra 
Bima f) ; these two nvers join on the 
borders of the Deccan and the land of 
Canara (q v ), and after traversing great 
distances enter the sea in the Ona territory , 
Malaprare {Maljorahka f) , Guodava)% (read 
Guodavari) otherwise called Gangua * 1 ^ Pur- 
nadi ; Tapi Of these the Malaprare enters 
the sea in the Ona temtory, and so does 
the Guodavam; bnt Pomadi and 
enter the Gulf of Oamhay at di#e|rent 
^ints ,” — Joeto de Oastrcu JPrwmro 
Costa da India, pp. 0, 
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c 1’590 — ‘ Here (m Berar) are rivers m 
abundance , especially the Ganga of Gotam, 
which they also call Godov3a:i The Ganga 
of Hindustan the;y dedicate to Mahadeo, • 
but this Ganga to Gotam And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration It has its springs in the Sahya 
Hills near Tnmbak, and passing through 
the Wilayat of Ahmadnagar, enters Berar 
and thence flows on to Tilingana ” — Aw 
Alha 9 t (ong ) i 476, [ed Jcmett, ii. 228] 
We nia> observe that the most easterly of 
the Delta branches of the Goda-v ery is still 
called OaiLtaim 

G-ODDESS, s An absurd corrup- 
tion whicb. used to be applied by our 
countrymen in the old settlements in 
the Malay countries to the young 
w omen of the land It is Malay "padzs, 
‘a viigin ^ 
c 1772 — 

And then how strange at mght opprest 
By toils, with songs you re lulled to rest , 

Of rural goddesses the guest, 

Delightful * ” 

W Marsde^i, in Menioi'is, 14 

• 

1784 — “A lad at one of these entertain- 
ments, asked another his opimon of a 
gaddees who was then dancing ‘If she 
were plated with gold, replied he, ‘ I would 
not take her for my concubine, much less 
for my wife * ” — Marsde^Ci:, E of Sumatra^ 
2nd ed , 230 

GODOWN, s A warehouse for 
goods and stores , an outbuilding used 
foi stores , a store-room The word is 
in constant use in the Chinese ports as I 
well as in India The H and Beng 
gudam is apparently an adoption of the 
Anglo-Indian word, not its original 
The word appears to have passed to 
the continent of India from the eastern 
settlements, where the Malay word 
gadong IS used in the same sense 
of ‘store-room,’ but also in that of 
‘ a house built of brick or stone ’ 
Still the word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of India, 
where in Telugu g%dang%j y%ddang%y in 
Tamil h'ldarigu, signify ‘a place where 
goods lie,’ from 'k^du,^ to lie ^ It appears 
in Singhalese also as gudama It is a 
fact that many common Malay and 
Javanese words are Tamil, oi only to 
be explained by Tamil Free inter- 
course between the Coromandel Coast 
and the Archipelago is very ancient, 
and when the Portuguese first appeared 
at Malacca they found there numerous 
settlers from S India (see s v KLING) 
Bluteau gives the word as ^alavr(t aa 
Ind'ia^ and explains it as a “logea 


quasi dehaixo de chao ” (“ almost undei 
ground ”), but this is seldom the case 

[1513 — “ m which all hw nee and a 

Gudam fuU of mace was burned — Letter 
of F P Andrade to AlbiMjuet qit^, Feb 22, 
India OflBce, MSS Corjgo (Jhronologtco^ vol I 
[1552 — “At mght secretly they cleared 
their Gudams, which are rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of fire JSarjoA, Doc IT 
Bk VI eh 3 ] 

1552 — “ and ordered them to plunder 
many godowns {gudoes) m which there was 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wood, that our people could not 
transport it all till they had called in the 
people of Malacca to complete its removal 
— Gastanheda^ iii 276 7 

1561 — “ Godowns {Gudoes), which 

are strong houses of stone, having the lower 
part built with lime ’ — Cc/rrea, II i 236 
(The last two quotations refer to events in 
1511 ) 

1^70 — “ but the merchants have all 

one house or Alagazon, which house they 
call Godon, which is made of bnckes ’ — 
Oaesai Fredenle, in EaJcl 

1585 — “In the Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) are many magazines both of gold and 
of silver Sandalwood, and lign-aloes, 

and all such things, have their gofioiis 
(gottoni), which IS as much as to saj separate 
chambers — Gasgaio Balhi, t 111 

[c 1612 — “ if I did not he would 

take away from me the key of the gadong 
— Damers, LetterSj i 195 ] 

1613 — “As fortelezas e fortiflca^Bes de 
Malayos ordinanamente erao aedifflcio^ de 
matte entaypado, de que ha via mu} tas casas 
e armenyas ou godoens quo sao aedifficios 
sohterraneos, em que os mercadores reoolhem 
as roupas de Choromandel per il pongo de 
fogo ” — Godinho de Fredia^ 22 

1615 — “We paid Jno Done 70 taxes or 
plate of bars m full payment of the fee 
symple of the gadonge over the way, to 
westward of English bowse, whereof lOO 
taxes was paid before ” — Cocks's Dmry, i 39 , 
[in 1 15 gedonge] 

[ ,, “An old ruined bnok house or 

godung ” — Foster, Letters, ui 109- 

[ „ “The same goods to be locked up 

in tbe gaddones *’• — lh^d in 169 ] 

1634 — 

“ Virao das ruas as secretas minas 

« « « « -X- 

Das abrazadas casas as minas, 

E das nquezas os gad&es desertos ” 

Malacca 0<mguxstadiCtif x. 6JU 
1680 — “Rent Bowie of Dwelling" 
Goodowns, etc , within "Sie GjaanlSt^ m 
Christian Town ' — In WheE^er^ i. 253-4- 

1683 — “ I went to y© Baanfadialil W mark 
out and appoint a Plat of gisckia^ to budldl 
a Grodown for ye Hdn|de-*Ocmipany's Salt 
‘^Hedges, 6, [BEak- 

Soc- 1 - 67J- 
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1696 . — * * Monday, 3rd August The Choul- 
try Justices having produced examinations 
taken hy them concerning the murder of a 
child in the Black town, and the robbing 
of a godown within the walls — ^it is ordered 
that the Judge- Advocate do cause a session 
to be held on Tuesday the 11th for the trial 
of the criminals ** — OJicml MenioraTvdtmij in 
W?beeler, i 303» 

[1800 — “ The cook-room and Zodoun at 
the IauI Bang are covered in ** — Welhngton, 
1 . 66 ] 

1809 — “ The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse, it was filled with 
goods, and I could not see it ” — Ld» Valmttaj 
1 237 

1880 — ** These ‘Godowns’ are one 
of the most marked features of a Japanese 
town, both because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because they are solid 
where all else is perishable ” — M^iss Bvrd*s 
Jajpan, i 264 


GOaLET, aUaLET s A water- 
bottle, xisiially earthenware, of globular 
body with a long neck, the same as what 
IS called in Bengal more commonly a 
mroUxl (see SEBAI, b , KOOZA) This 
IS the usual form now ; the article 
described by Lmschoten and Pyrard, j 
with a sort of cullender mouth and I 


pebbles shut inside, was somewhat 
different. Corrupted from the Port 
gorgoUtay the name of such a vessel 
The French have also in this sense 
gargoutette, and a word gargouille, our 
medieval all derivations from 

gorges, gcurgay g^gsy ‘the throat,^ found 
in all the Bomance tongues Tom 
Grbngle shows that the word is used 
in the W, Indies 


1698 — “These cruses are called Gorgo- 
letta ” — L%n8choten, 60 , [Hak. Soo. i, 207] 

1699 -—In Dehry, vii 28, the word is 
written Gorgolaae 

c 1610. — “II y a une pi^ce de terre fort 
delicate, et toute pero^e de petits trous 
fa^onnez, et au dedans y a de petites pierres 
qni ne ^uvent sortir, e’est pour nettoyer le 
vase Ils appellant cela gargoulette Teau 
n*en sorte que pe n h la f ois ” — Pyrard de 
Laval, xi. 43, [Hak 8oo ii 74, and see i 
329], 

[1616 — “ . , 6 Gorgoletta ” — Foster, 

Letters, iv 198 ] 

1648 — “ They all dnnk out of Gorgelanes, 
that is out of a Pot with a Spout, without 
setting the Mouth thereto,” — jT. Van 
herger/s Voyage, 37 

c, 1670. — “Quand on est k la maison on a 
des Gourgoulettes ou aigmbres d’une cer- 
tame pierre poreuae ” — Bermer (ed Amst ), 
11 , 21A, [and comp, ed OoTistable, 366] 

1688 — “L'on donne k chacun de ceux 
•que leur malheur conduit dans ces saintes 


prisons, un pot de terre plein d’eau pour se 
laver, un autre plus propre de ceux qu’on 
appelle Gurgtileta, aussi plein d*eau pour 
boire.” — Bellon, ReL de IT'ngwmtion, de 
186, ’ 

e. 1690 — “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macassar people have the art of making 
from the larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water to drink called Gk)r- 
gelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are supposed 
to be made of the precious Maldive cocos ” 
— Rumphvtcs, I 111 

1698 — “The same way they have of 
cooling their Liquors, by a wet cloth 
wrapped about their Gurgulets and Jars, 
which are vessels made of a porous Kind of 
Earth ”—^3 ijer, 4:7 

I 1726 — “However, they were much aston- 
! ished that the water in the Gorgolets in 
I that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found quite cold ” — ValenMm 
Ohm o 59. ’ 

1766 — “ I perfectly remember having said 
that it would not be amiss for General 
Carnac to have a man with a Goglet of 
water ready to pour on his head, whenever 
he should begin to grow wdrm in debate.” — 
Lord Chve, Oonsn Fort Witha^n, Jan. 29* 
In Longy 406 

1829. — “ Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty , . , has mistaken your 
boot for the goglet in which you carry your 
water on the line of march ” — 
MemoirSy ii 149. 

c 1830 — “I was not long m finding a 
bottle of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, 
some biscuit, and a goglet, or porous earthen 
jar of water, with some capital cigars ” — 
Tow, Crvagle, ed 1863, 162 

1832 — “ Murwan sent for a woman named 
Joada, and handing her some virulent poison 
folded up in a piece of paper, said, ‘ If you 
can throw this into Hussun s fifugglet, he on 
drinking a mouthful or two of water will 
instantly bring up his liver piece-meal.’” — 
MerlclotSy QaTioon-e'-Islam, 166, 

1855 — “ To do it (gild the Bangoon 
Pagoda) they have enveloped the whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of bamboos, 
which looks as if they had been enclosing 
the pagoda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglet for a a&k journey.” — In BlacJswood's 
Mag , May, 1856 


GOaO, GOGA, np A town on 
the inner or eastern shore of Kattywar 
Peninsula, formerly a seaport of some 
importance, with an anchorage sheltered 
by the Isle of Peram (the Bevrwm of the 
quotation from Ibn Batuta) Gfogo 
^pears in the Catalan map of 1376. 
TVo of the extracts will show how 
this unhappy city used to suffer at the 
hands of the Portuguese. Gogo is now 
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superseded to a great extent by Bliau- 
nagar, 8 m distant 

1321 — Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of October, in the year of the Lord 1321 ” — 
Letter of Er Jorclanus, in Cathay^ &c i 228 

c 1343 — We departed from Beiram and 
arrived next day at the city of Kflka, which 
IS large, and possesses extensive bazars We 
anchored 4 miles off because of the ebb 
iide ” — 7^71 JBaiuta^ iv 60 

1531 — “The Governor (Nuno da Cunha) 
took counsel to order a fleet to remain 
behind to make var upon Cambaya, leaving 
Antonio de Saldanha v ith 50 sail, to wit 4 
galeons, and the rest galleys and galeots, 
and rowing-vessels of the King’s, with some 
pn'vate ones eager i;o remain, in the greed 
for prize And in this fleet there stayed 
1000 men with good will for the plunder 
before them, and many honoured gentlemen 
and captains And running up the Gulf 
they came to a city called Goga, peopled by 
rich merchants , and the fleet entering by 
the river ravaged it by hre and sword, 
slaying much people ” — Chi rea, iii 418 

[c 1590 — “ Ghogeh ” See under SUB- 
ATH] 

1602 — “ the city of Gogd,, which was 

one of the largest and most opulent in 
traffic, wealth and power of all those of 
Cambaya This city lies almost at the 

head of the Gulf, on the western side, 
spreading over a level plain, and from 
certain rums of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times a ^ery great 
place, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners ” — Couto, IV vii cap 6 

1614 — “The passage across fiom Surrate 
to Goga is very short, and so the three 
fleets, starting at 4 in the morning, arrived 
there at nightfall The next day the 

Portuguese returned ashore to bum the city 
and entering the city they set fire to 
it in all quarters, and it began to blaze 
with such fury that there was burnt a great 
quantity of merchandize {fazenndas d€,poite\ 
which was a huge loss to the Moors 
After the burning of the city they abode 
there 3 days, both captains and soldiers 
content with the abundance of their booty, 
and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, besides 
the goods that were on board, mar^ boats 
in tow laden with the same ” — Bocarro, 
JDecada, 333 

[c 1660 — “A man on foot going by land 
to a small village named the Gauges, and 
from thence crossing the end of the Gulf, 
can go from Diu to Surat in four or five 
days ” — Tavermer, ed Ball^ ii 37 ] 

1727 — “Goga is a pretty large Town 
has some Trade It has the Conveni- 

ences of a Harbour for the largest Ships, 
though they he dry on soft Mud at low 
Water ” — A Samzlton^ i 143 

aOGK)IiLA, GOGALA, up Tins 
is still the name of a village on a 
peninsular sandy spit of the mainland. 


opposite to the island and fortress ot 
Diu, and formerly itself a fort It 
was known m the 16th century as the 
V^lla dos Rumesy because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayaz, the Mahom Go^ernorX 
not much trustmg the Humes (z e the 
Turkish Mercenaries), “ or willing that 
they should be within the Fortress, 
sent them to dwell there” {Barros^ 
II 111 cap 5) 

1525 — “Paga dyo e gogolla a el Hey de 
Cambaya treze layques em tangas xiij 
laiques ” — Lenibranga, 34 

1538 — In Botelho^ Toinho^ 230, 239, we find 
“Alfandegua de Guogualaa,” 

1539 — “ terminating in a long and 

narrow tongue of sand, on which stands a 
fort which they call Gogala, and the 
Portuguese the WUa do^ Humes On the 
point of this tongue the Portuguese made a 
beautiful round bulwark ’ — Jodo de Castro, 
Prxniei} o Roteiro, p 218 

GOLAH, s Hind gold (from gol^ 

‘ round ’) A store-house for gram or 
salt , so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses in many parts of 
India, VIZ a circular wall of mud 
with a conical loof [One of the most 
famous of these is the Gold at Patna, 
completed in 1786, but never used ] 

[1785 — “We visited the Gola, a building 
intended for a public granary ’ — In Foy 
Or Mem 2nd ed ii 445 ] 

1810 — “The golah, or warehouse” — 
W%llia.7nson, V M ii 343 

1878 — “The villagers, who were really m 
want of food, and maddened b> the sight of 
those golahs stored with gram, could not 
resist the temptation to help themselves ” — 
L%fe %n, the M(fussil, n 77 

GOLD MOHTTE FLOWER, s 

GaesalL/irvia pulehern/rrta, Sw The 
name is a corruption of the H gvZmor^ 
which IS not m the dictionaries, but is 
said to mean ‘ peacock-flower.’ 

[1877 — ‘*The crowd began to press to the 
great Gool-mohur tree — Atlardyce, Chiy of 
Su7isht7ie, in 207 ] 

GGLE, s The mam body of an 
army in array , a clustered^ l>ody 
troops , an irregular squadron of h<«!Se»- 
men P — H ghol, perhaps a eon^ 
fusion with the Arab yam 
troop ^ [but Platts conneot^s it 
Skt hala^ *■ an assemblage 

1607 — “As -the nghi saod 1^ axftisafied 
Ber^ngh^kr and SeWftaog^E^ not 

included m the cen^e whasc^ 
the right and to the 
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GOMASTA, GOMASETAH. 


1S03 — *‘Wl]Leri within reach, he hred a 
few rounds, on which I formed my men 
into two gholes. - Both gholes at- 
tempted to turn his flanks, but the men 
behaved ill, and we were repulsed.** — 
SkmAi&r^ Mil Mem i 298. 

1849 — ** About this time a largo gole of 
horsemen came on towards me, and I pro- 
posed to charge , but as they turned at once 
from the ■fire of the guns, and as there was a 
in front, I refrained from advancing 
after 'them ’* — Bii igciA\&r Lochvoood^ Report qf 
GwoaZry I)%ins%o7i at Battle of GocQerCtt, 

GOMASTA, GOMASHTAH, s 

Hind, from Pers gumdshtah, part 
‘ appointed, delegated ’ A native agent 
or factor In Madras the modern ap- 
phcation is to a clerk for vernacular 
correspondence 

1747 As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
sort till they can be advised from the Goa 
Masters (') m that Province ** — Rt St Da'vxd 
Oonsn , May 11 MS Records in India 
Ofiice 

17^2 — *‘you will direct the gentleman, 
Gomastahs, Muttasuddies (see MOOT- 
SUDDY), and MooTishzes, and other officers 
of the English Company to relinquish their 
farms, taaliecs (see TAIiOOK), gimges, and 
golaha.*’ — The Nahoh to the Governor, in Van 
Sittart, i 229 

1776 — ** The Magistrate shall appoint 
some one person his gomastah or Agent in 
each Town,*' — Jffalhed^s Code, 55 

1778 — The Company determining if 
possible to restore tbeir investment to the 
former condition sdnt gomastahs, or 
Gentoo factors in their own pay ** — Ohne, 
ed 1803, 11 . 67. 

o 1786 — “ I wrote an order -fco my 
gomastah in the factory of Hughly.** — 
Carraccvch^s Infe of Olvoe, ui. 448. 

1817 — **The banyan hires a species of 
broker, called a Gomastah, at so much a 
month *’ — M^Vs M%st iii 13, 

1837 — . (The Ba^ah) sent us a very 
good breakfast , when we had eaten it, his 
gomashta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
like that than anything else) came to 
say /* — iMtersfrom Madras, 128 

GOMBIBOON, up The old name 
in European documents of the place 
on the Persian Gulf now known as 
JBomdar ^Alhds, or ^Ahhct^. The latter 
name was given to it when Shah 
‘AbTpas, after the capture and destruc- 
tion of the island city of Hormuz, 
established a port there. The site 
which he selected was the little town 
of Gkunrun This had been occupied 
Iw the Portuguese, who took it feom 
the ‘Kmg of Lar^ in 1612 , but two 
years later it was taken by the Shah 


The name is said (in the Geog Magamie, 
1 17) to be Turkish, meaning ‘a 

Custom House ’ The word alluded to 
IS probably gumru^, which has that 
meaning, and which is again, through 
Low Greek, from the Latin commercvum. 
But this etymology of the name seems 
hardly probable That indicated m 
the extract from A Hamilton below is 
from Peis Jhamrun, *a shrimp/ or 
Port camardo, meaning the same 

The first mention of Gombroon in 
the E I Papers seems to be in 1616, 
when Edmund Connok, the Company’s 
chief agent in the Gulf, calls it “ Gont- 
hraun, the best port in all Persia,” and 
“that hopeful and glorious port of 
Gombroon ” (Saznsbiiry, i 484-5 , 
[Foster, Letters, iv. 264J) There was 
an English factory here soon after 
the capture of Hormuz, and it con- 
tinued to be maintained in 1759, when 
it was taken by the Comte d’Estaing. 
The factory was re-established, but 
ceased to exist a year or two after. 

[1565 — ^^Bamdel Gombruc, so-called in 
Persian and Turkish, which means Custom- 
house *’ — Mestre j^onso*s Ovet land Joumei/, 
Ann. Mantim e Oolon ser. 4 p 217 ] 

1614 — (The Captain-major) “ under orders 
of Bom Luis da Gama returned to succour 
ComorEo, but found the enemy’s fleet 
already there and the fort surrendered. 
News which was heard by Bom Luis da 
Gama and most of the people of Ormuz in 
such way as might be expected, some of 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that m losing CoznorHo Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which the rage of the Persian enemy spent 
itself, giving time to Ormuz to prepare 
gainst their coming thither *’ — Bocarro, 
JDecada, 849 

1622. — “That evening, at two hours of the 
night, we started from below that fine tree, 
and after travelling about a league and a 
half we arrived here in Combriii; a 
place of decent size and population on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians nowa-days, 
laying aside as it were the old name, 
the T*ort of Abbas, * because it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly possessed 
it, in the time of the present Eiixg Ahhas.’* 
— P. della Valle, xi. 413 , [m Hak Soo i. 3, 
he calls it Combu]. 

o 1630 — “ Gumbrown (or Gomroon, as 
some pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kar* <sald Bander or the Port 

Towne some (but I commend them 
not) write it Gamrem, others Gomrow, and 
other-some Oummeroon. , A Towne it is 
of no Antiquity, rising daily out of the 
mines of late glorious (now moat wretched) 
Ormus *'— ^ T. 121. 
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1673 — ‘‘The Sailors had stigmatized this 
place of its E'^cessive Heat, with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, TJiat there %oas hut an, Inch-Deal 
hettreeyi Gomberoon and JBCelt ” — Fyyer, 224 
IVyer in another place (marginal rubric, 
p 331) says Gombroon ware, made of 
Earth, the best next China ’ Was this one 
of the sites of manufacture of the Persian 
porcelain now so highly pzized 2 [‘‘The mam 
varieties of this Perso Chinese 'ware are the 
following — (1) A sort of semi-poiceHin, 
called by English dealers, quite without 
leison, ^Gombroon ware,’ which is puie 
white and semi-transparent, but, unlike 
Chinese porcelain, is soft and friable where 
not protected by the glaze ’ — Mivcy Drit 
9th ed xia 621 ] 

1727 — ‘"This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when Shctic Ahass hegan 
to build it, had its Appellation from the 
Portugueze, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching Prawns and 
Shrimps, which they call Camerong — A 
HaniiHon, i 92 , [ed 1744, i 933 

1762 — “As this officer (Comte d’Estaing) 
broke his parole by taking and de- 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
upon the west Coast of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a piisoner of war, we have 
laid before hia Majesty a true state of the 
case ’ — In Long^ 288 

GOMUTI, s Malay gumuH [Scott 

g ives gdmut%] A substance resembling 

orsehair, and forming excellent cord- 
age (the cabos negros of the Portuguese 
— Maire^ Kata-Katcx, Malayan^ p 92), 
sometimes improperly called coir 

(qv), which is produced by a palm 
growing in the Archipelago, Arenga 
haccha') 'hfera, LabiU (Borass'us Gomutus, 
Lour ) The tree also furnishes halams 
or reed-pens for writing, and the 
material for the poisoned arrows used 
with the bloAV-tube The name of the 
palm itself in Malay is anau (See 

SAGWIRE ) There is a very interesting 
account of this palm in RirnipTims, S&i b 
Amb , 1 pi xm Dampier speaks of 
the fibre thus 

1686 — “ There is another sort of 

Coire cables that are black, and more 

strong and lasting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like Horse-hair at the Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco-trees 
This sort comes mostly from the Island of 
Timor ' — 1 295 


Its well-known application is to a 
disk of thin bell-metal, which when 
struck with a mallet, yields musical 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute for a bell [“ The name 
goiuj^ agong,, is considered to be imitatia e 
or suggestive of the sound which the 
instillment produces” loc ctf 

51) ] Marcel Devic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago , [for the valiants see Scotty 
loc citJ\ He defines it as meaning 
“instrument de musique aussi appele 
but see under TOM-TOM 
The great drum, to which Dampier 
applies the name, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the hour 
Sy^stenis of gongs varioii^y arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaborately among the Javanese 

The word is commonly ^plied by 
Anglo-Indians also to the H ghantd 
(ganta, Dec ) or gliarl, a thicker metal 
disc, not musical, used m India for 
sti iking the hour (see GHURRY) The 
gong being used to strike the hour, 
we find the word applied by Dryer 
(like guy ry) to the hour itself, or 
interval denoted 

c 1590 — “In the morning before day the 
Generali did strike his Gongo, which is an 
instrument of War that soundeth like a 
Bell ’ — (This was in Africa, near Bengnela) 
Advent of Andrew JBaitelt in Furchas, n 970 
1673 — “ They have no Watches nor Hour- 
Glasses, but measure Time by the dropping 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghong, or less than half an Hour , when 
they strike once distmctly, to teU them it’s 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ghong for Two, and so Three at the 
End of it till they come to Eight , when they 
strike on [the Brass Vessel a t tb^m liberty 
to give notice the Fore (see PUHTTR) is out, 
and at last strike One leisurely to tell them 
it IS the First Fore ” — Fryer, 186 

1686 — «« In the SuJtan’'s Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there is a great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong, which is inscbead 
of a Clock This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and 9 ” — Dmnpier, i. 333 
1726 — “ These gongs (gongen) are beat^ 
very gently i at the tune when the Pmacie fe 
going to make his appearance ’ — 

IV 58 


GONG, s This word appears to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
onmnally Javanese), gong or agong 
P‘The word gong is often said to be 
Chinese Clifford and Swettenham so 
mark it , but no one seems to be able 
to point out the Chinese original 
(Scot% Mala/youn Words vn Mnghmy 63)-3 
2 B 


1750-52 — “ Besides these (in C&paa) ' 
have little drums, great and siSpail I© 
drums, gungnngs or round brass baso^l 
frying ^4^ 

1817,— 

“ War mu^c bn 
With 
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1878 — “ , le aom pl€b^ieii . sonna 

dans les salons , CTomnie nn coup de 
cymbalo, un de ces gouges qui snr les th^^tres 
de f^ene annoncent les apparitions fantas- 
tiques ” — Aljph Dmidet^ LeMahah^ ch 4 

GOODBY, s A qmlt; H gudri 
[The gudrl^ as distinguished from the 
razd^ (see ROZYE), is the bundle of 
rags on which Fakirs and the very 
poorest people sleep ] 

1598 — ‘‘They make also faire couerlits, 
which they call GrOdorims [or] Colchas, 
which are Tory faire and pleasant to the eye, 
stitched with silke , and also of cotton of 
all colours and stitchinges ” — I/inschoteTij 
ch. 9 , [Hak Soc i 61] 


tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Gujar^ 
(see 0OOZEBAT) as well as to Gujrat 
and Gujrdnwdla in the Punjab And 
during the 18th century a great part of 
Saharaiipur District in the Northern 
Doab was also called Giijrdt (see Mhofs 
Races, by JBeames, i 99 seqq ) 

1519 — “In the hill-country between Niia.b 
and Behreh and adjoining to the hill- 

country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gtgers 
and many other men of similar tribes ”-l 
Memoirs ofBdbei , 259. 

[1785 — “The road is infested by tribes of 
banditti called googurs and mewatties 
In Forhes, Or, Mem 2nd ed II 426 ] 


c 1610, — “ Les matelats et les oonvertures 
sent de soye ou de toille de coton fa9onn4e 
k toutes sortes de figures et couleur Ils 
^pellent cela Gouldrms — Py'iard de 
JuoLval, 11 3 , [Hak Soc ii 4] 

1653 — “Goudrm est vn terme Indou et 
Portugais, qm sigmfie des eouuertures 
picqu4es de cotton ” — JDe la. Boidlaye-le- 
Gouz, ©d 1657, p 539 

[1819 — “He directed him to go to his 
place, and take a godhra of hia (a kind of 
old patched counterpane of shreds, which 
Fuqueers frequently have to he down upon 
and throw over their shoulders) ” — Tr jLxi 
Soc Bo 1 113 ] 

GOOGUL, s H gugal, guggul, Skt 
gicggula, guggulu The aromatic gum- 
resin of the Balsamodendron Miikul, 
Hooker (ATnyTis agallocha, Roxb ), the 
muM of the Arabs, and generally 
supposed to be the ‘bdeUitun of the 
ancients It is imported from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (see Bo 
Govt SelecUons (N S ), No xvii p 326) 

1526 — (Prices at Camhay) “ Gugall 
d’orumuz (the maund), 16 fedects ” — Zem- 
hranpet, 43 

1818 — “Gognctl IS a species of bitumen 
much used at Bombay and other parts of 
India, for painting the bottom of ships — 
Mxlbiim, 1 187 

GOO JXJB, n p H. Gujar, Skt Qwn- 
jara The name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in tribes and in 
population over nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
Bohilkhand In the Delhi territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle- 
theft ; and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators as the Jdts, 
am6ng whose villages they are so 
largely interspersed In the Punjab 
they are Mahommedans Their ex- 


GOOXiAlL, s A pellet-bow H 
gulel, probably from Skt guda, gula, 
the p^let used [It is the Arabic 
Kaus-aUhandnh, by using which the 
unlucky Prince in the First Kalandar’s 
Tale got into trouble with the Wazir 
(Burton, Arab N%glits, i 98) ] 


1660 — Busbeck speaks of being much 
annoyed with the multitude and impudence 
of kites at Constantinople “ego intenm 
enm manuali balista post columnam sto, 
modo hujus, mode illius oaudae vel alarum, 
ut casus tulent, pmnas testaceis globis 
verberans, donee mortifero lotu nnani aut 
alteram percussam deoutio ” — Busheg 
Bjpist 111 p 163 


[c 1590 — “ Prom the general use of pellet 
bows which are fitted with bowstrings, 
sparrows are very scarce (in Kashmir) 
Axn, ed. Jaorett, ii 351 In the onmnal 
hmiGm-x-guroha, gurohti, according to St^ri^ 
gass, JheU, being ‘ ‘ a ball . , ball for a 

cannon, balista, or cross-bow ”] 

1600 — “ O for a stone-bow to hit him in 
the ©ye ” — Twelfth JSFight, ii 5 


1611 — 

“ Children will shortly take him for a waU, 
And set their stone-bows in hia forehead ” 
Beaum <Si Flet , A JCi ng wnd ISFo King, V 
[1870 — “The Gooleil-bans, or pellet-bow, 
generally used as a weapon against crows, is 
capable of infiioting rather severe injuries ” 
— Cheoers,l7id Med, Jurisj^nudente, 337] 


GOOLMATJL, GOOLMOOL, s H. 

gol-mdl, ‘confusion, jumble % goUmal 
Jeamd, ‘ to make a mess ’ 

[1877 — “The boy has made such a go! 
mol (uproar) about religion that there is a 
nsk in having anything to do with him 
Allardyce, City of Sunshxtie, ii. 106] 

[GOOMTEE, np A river of the 
N wP,, rising m the Shahjahanpur 
District, and flowing past the cities of 
Lucknow and Jaunpur, and joining 
the Ganges between Benares anij 
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Ghazipur The popular derivation of 
the name, as in the quotation, is, as if 
Ghumtly from H ghumnd, ‘to wind,’ 
111 allusion to its winding course It 
IS really fiom Skt gomaU, ‘rich in 
cattle ’ 

[1848 — “ The Ghumti, which takes its 
name from its windings ” — Buyers^ 

Retoll oj- jV India, ^ 240 J 

GOON’T, s H gunth^ guth A 
kind of pony of the N Hiniala;yas, 
strong hwt olum&y 

c 1590 — ‘‘In the northern moimtainons 
districts of Hindustan a kind of small but 
strong horses is bred, which is called gut , 
and in the confmes of Bengal, near Hifch, 
another kind of horses occurs, which rank 
between the gid and Turkish hoises, and 
are called t&nghcbii (see TANGXTN) , they 
are strong and powerful ” — Ain^ i 183 , [also 
see 11 280] 

1609 — “On the further side of Ganges 
lyeth a ver 3 - mighty Prince, called Ramw 
Rodotoub, holding a mountainous Countrey 
thence commeth much Muske, and 
heere is a great breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called Gimts, a true travelling scale- 
cliffe beast *’ — W Rmchy in RurcTias, i 438 

1831 — ‘ In Cashmere I shall buy, with- 
out regard to pnoe, the best g^hounte in 
Tibet ” — Jacq'iiemonfs Letters, E T i 238 

1838 — “ Give your gtUnthhis head and he 
will carry you safely any horse would 

ha\ © struggled, and been killed , these 
gUnths appear to understand that they i 
must be quiet, and their master will help ; 
them ” — Fanny Fables, Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, ii 226 

GOORKA, GOORKALLY, n p H 

Gutkhd, G^rkhdlz The name of the 
race now dominant in Nepal, and 
taking their name from a town so 
called 53 miles W of Khatmandu 
nriie name is usually derived from the 
Skt go-rakslia^ ‘ cow-keeper ’ For the 
early history see 'PFr^ght, H of PfeBdl, 
147] They are probably the best 
soldiers of modern India, and several 
regiments of the Anglo-Indian army 
are recruited from the tribe 

1767 — “I believe Sir, you have before 
been acquainted with the situation of Nipal, 
which has long been besieged bv the Goor- 
cully Rajah ” — Letter from Chzef at Patna, 
in Long, 626 

[ ,, “The Rajah being now dispos- 

sessed of bis country, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of G^ercullah, the 
usual channel of commerce has been ob- 
structed ” — Letter from Oouncnl to M 1 Oo , 
in Verelst, Vzew of Bengal, App 36 ] 


GOOROO, s H guTu^ Skt guru, 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hmdii) priest 

(Ancient) — “That brahman is called girru 
who performs according to rule the rites 
on conception and the like, and feeds (the 
child) with nee (for the first time) ” — Mann, 
II 142 

c 1550 — “ You should do as you are 
told by your parents and your Guru ’ — 
^^rndyaTUL of Tulsl Has, by Groicse (1878), 

[1567 — “ Grous See quotation under 

OASIS ] 

1626 — “There was a famous Prophet of 
the Ethmkes, named Goru ’ — Purchas, Pil- 
grimage, 620 

1700 — “ je sms fort surpns de voir 

^ la porte le P^mtent an colier, qm 

demandoit h parlor au Gourou ” — Lettres 
Fdij - , X 95 

1810 — “Persons of this class often keep 
little schools and then are designated 

gooroos , a term implying that kind of 
respect we entertain for pastors in general ’* 
— Williamson, V M ii 317 

1822 — “The Adventures of the Gooroa 
Paramartan , a tale in the Tamul Language 
(translated by B Babington from the on- 
ginal of Padre Beschi, written about 1720- 
1730), London 

1867 — “Except the giura. of Bombay, no 
priest on earth has so large a power of 
acting on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Salt Lake ” — 
iJixon 9 New America, 330 

GOORUL, s H gural, goralj the 
Himalayan chamois , Nemorhoedus Goral 
of Jerdon l^Oerruis Goral of Blanford 
(Meum/maha, 516 ) ] 

[1821 — “The flesh was good and tasted 
like that of the ghonil, so abundant in the 
hilly belt towards India " — Lloyd <fe Gerardos 
Narr , ii 112 

[1886 — “On Tuesday we went to a new 
art of the hill to shoot ‘gurel,’ a kind of 
eer, which across a khud, looks remarkably 
small and {more bke a hare than a deer ” — 
Lojdy Lvffervn, Vweregal Life, 236 ] 

[GOORZEBURBAR, s P gur^ 
harder, ‘ a mace-bearer ’ 

[1663 — “Among the Kours and the Mian- 
sebdars are mixed many Gonrze'berdaxS) 
or mace-bearers chosen for their tall 
handsome persons, and whose bnsmes s 
IS to preserve order in assemblies, to carry 
the King's orders, and execute to cw- 
mands with the utmost speed — Bender^ 
ed Constable, 267 

[1717 — “ Everything being prepared for 
the GoorzehiSrdar^s ree©ptaiOim"---Iii 
Pledges' IHary, Hak Soc. u. ecehx. 

[1727 — “ Goo«b«rdar under HOS- 

boIiHOORum:] 
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aOOZERAT,aUZERAT,np The 

name of a famous province m Western 
India, Skt Gi(,rj^a/ra, Gurj^ara-rdahtra^ 
Prakrit passing into H and Mahr Gu- 
jardt^ Gujrdty taking its name from the 
Gujar (see GOOJUR) tribe The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals, and Ah- 
medabad, besides the territories of the 
Gaekwar (see GtllCOWAR) of Baroda, 
and a multitude of native States It 
is also often used as including the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar or SuraSitra, which 
alone embraces 180 petty States 

c. 640 — Hwen T’sang passes through Kzu- 
chi-lo, ^ e Gurjjara, but there is some diffi- 
culty as to the position which he assigns to 
it — Pilei%)is Bovddh , in. 166 , ICu'tiiiingluimy 
Atch Rep 11 70 segg ] 

1298 — “Gozurat is a great Kingdom 
• The people are the most desperate 
pirates in existence . — Mmoo JPolo, 

Bk. Ill ch 26. 

e 1300 — “Guzerat, which is a large 
country, within which are Kamb^iy, Somn^t, 
Kanken-TiCna, and several other cities and 
towns *’ — RcLshidiiddln^ in Elliot^ i 67. 

1300 — ‘‘The Sultan despatched Ulugh 
Kh^n to Ma’bar and Gujardt for the de- 
atruction of the idol-temple of Somn^it, on 
the 20th of Jum^d^i’-l awwal, 698 H ” — 

AvfilT KfmsrH^ in Elhot, ui. 74 

[o 1330 — “Juzrat** See under LAR ] 

1654 — “At last we made the land of 
Guchr4t in Hindustan .” — Stdi *Ah, p. 79 

The name is sometimes used by the 
old writers for the people, and especi- 
ally for the Hindu merchants or 
banyans (q v ) of Guzerat See Scums- 
hwry^ 1 . 445 and pdssmt, 

[c, 1605 — “ And alsoe the Guzatts do 
sane in the Poitugalls shipps in euery porte 
of the East Indies , ” — Bvrdwood, Evrst 
Letter Boch^ 86 ] 

aOOZUL-KHANA, s A bath- 
room ; H from Ar — P ghusl-Jchdna, 
of corresponding sense Tlie apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616. — “At eight, after supper he comes 
down to the guzelc^n (v 1. gazelcan), a 
faire Court wherein in the middest* is a 
Throne erected of freestone ” — Bir T, Roe, 
in PurchcM, li , [Hak Soc i 106]. 

,, “The thirteenth, at night I went 
to the Gussell Chan, where is best oppor- 
tumtie to doe business, and tooke with me 
the Rahan, detennimng to walk no longer 
in darknesse, but to prooue the King . 

p 643 , [lu Hak Soc i. 202, Gnzel- 
; in ii. 459, Gushel ehoes]. 


e 1660 — “ The grand hall of the Am-Kas 
opens into a more retired chamber, called 
the gosel-kane, or the place to wash lu. 
But few are suffered to enter there 
There it is where the king is seated in a 
chair . . . and giveth a more particular 
Audience to his officers — Be? met , E T 
p 85 ; [ed Gonstable, 265 , ^h^d 361 gosle- 
kane] 

GOPUBA, s The meaning of the 
word in Skt. is ^city-gate,’ go ‘eye,’ 
piura, ‘ city ” But in S India the 
gopuram is that remarkable feature of 
architecture, peculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over the 
entrance-gate to the precinct of a 
temple See Eergusson^s Ind%an and 
Eastern Arclintecture, 326, &c [The 
same feature has been reproduced in 
the great temple of the Seth at 
Briiidaban, which. is designed on a S, 
Indian model {Growse, MatJmra, 260) ] 
This feature is not, in any of the S 
Indian temples, older than the 15th or 
16th cent , and was no doubt adopted 
for purposes of defence, as indeed the 
mlpa-sdstra, (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts ’) treatises imply This fact may 
sufficiently dispose of the idea that ^he 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egypt 

1862 — “The gopurams or towers of the 
^reat pagoda ” — MarUwm, Peru and India, 

GOBA, 8 H gord, ‘fair-com- 
plexioned ’ A white man ; a Euro- 
pean soldier , any European who is 
not a sahib (qv) Plural gord-Ug, 
‘ white people ’ 

[1861 — “The cavalry rushed into 

the hues . declaring that the Gora Log 
(the European soldiers) were coming down 
•won them ” — Oa'oe Browne, Punjab and 
Delhi, 1 . 243,] 

GOBAW ALLAH, s. H. gliwro- 
wdld, ghord^ ‘ a horse ’ A ^oom or 
horsekeeper , used at Bombay On 
the Bengal side syce (qv.) is always 
used, on the Madras side borsekeeper 
(q,.y.). 

1680. — Gurrials, apparently for ghord- 
wdlds {GwmaU would be alligators, Gavial), 
are allowed with the horses kwt with the 
Hoc^ly Factory — See Eort JSt Oeo. Oonsns* 
on Tour, Deo. 12, in JV^ofes and Exts , Ko. 
11. 68 

o 1848 — “On approaching the different 

oints, one knows Mrs is at hand, for 

er GorahwaUas wear green and gold jmg- 
^^'--Ohow-Ohow, 1. 161. 
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GORAYT, s H goret^ go7 [y, lucli 
has been connected with Skt ghur^ 

‘ to shout , a village watchman and 
messenger, [in the N W P usually of 
a lower grade than the chokidar, and 
not, like him, paid a cash vage, hut 
leinunerated hy a piece of rent-free 
land , one ol the village establishment, 
TV hose special duty it is to watch ciops 
and harvested grain] 

[c 1808 — ‘‘Fifteen messengers (gorayits) 
are allowed ^ ser on the man of giain, and 
from 1 to 5 bigahs of land each ” — Biuhanan, 
71 India, ii 231 ] 

GOBDOWER, GOOBDOBE, s A 

kind of boat in Bengal, described bj^ 
Ives as ‘‘ a vessel pushed on bv 
paddles’^ Etym obsciiie Glmudaiu 
is a hoise-race, a race-course , some- 
times used by natives to expiess an^^ 
kind of open-air assemblage of Euro- 
peans foi amusement [The word is 
more probably a corr of P gxiddivd^ 

‘ a patrol \ gii dawa'i , ' all around, a 
supervisoi,’ because such boats appear 
to be used in Bengal by officials on 
then tours of inspection ] 

1757 — “To get two bohas (see BOLIAH), 
a goordore, and 87 dandies (q v ) from the 
Kazii ” — Ives, 157 

GOSAIN, GOSSYNE, &c s H 

and Mahr Gosdln, Gosm, Gosdm^ 
Gusd^ln, <Scc , from Skt Gosy^dmi, ^ Lord 
of Passions’ (lit ‘ Lord of cows ’), ^ e 
one who is supnosed^to have subdued 
his passions ani renounced the wo^'ld 
Applied in various parts of India to 
difterent kinds of persons not neces- 
sarily celibates, but professing a life of 
religious mendicancy, and including 
some who dwell together in convents 
under a superior, and others who en- 
gage in trade and hardly pretend to 
lead a religious life 

1774 — “My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 
were chiefly founded on the Gosam — 
Bogle, m MarTcharrCs T%bet, 46 

c 1781 — “It was at this time in the 
hands of a Gosine, or Hindoo Religious ” — 
jSodgei>, 112 (The use of this barbarism by 
Hodges IS remarkable, common as it has 
become of late years ) 

[1813 — “Unhke the generality of Hindoos, 
these Gosamgs do not burn their dead ” 
Forbes, Or JHem 2nd ed i 312-3 , in i 
544 he writes Grosannee ] 

1826 — “I found a lonely cottage with a 
light in the wmdow, and being attired in 
the hahit of a gossem, I did not hesitate to 
request a lodging for the night ” — Bcmdu- 
rang ECan, 399 , [ed 1873, u 275] 


GOSBECK, COSBEAGTTE, s A 

com spoken of in Persia (at Gombroon 
and elsewhere) From the quotation 
from Fryer it appears that there was 
a Goss and a Gosbegt, corresponding to 
Herbert’s double and smgle Cozheg. 
Mr Wollaston in his JSnghsh-Persian 
Dzct App p 436, among “MoneTS 
no'w eurient in Persia, ’ gnes “5 dindi 
= 1 ghaz , also a nominal money ” 
The ghdz, then, is the name of a com 
(though a com no longer), and ghaz- 
begi was that worth 10 dl7idrt> 
jMarsden mentions a copper com, 
called kazbegz=60 (nommal) dinars, or 
about 3-J(£ (jSFumzsm 0rzent,4o6) But 
the vafue in dinars seems to be m 
erior [Prof Browne, who lef erred 
the matter to M Husayn Kuli KFan, 
Secretary of the Persian Embassy m 
London, w i ites This gentleman states 
that he knows no word glidzi-beg, or 
qdzl-heg, but that there was formerly 
a coin called ghd^, of which 5 went to 
the slidhl, hut this is no longer used 
or spoken of ” The ghdz w as in use 
at any rate as late as the time of 
Haj)i Baba , see below ] 

[1615 — “Thechiefest money that IS current 
m Persia is the Abase, which weigheth 2 
metzicales The second is the waniede, which 
IS half an abesse The third is the shahey and 
IS a quarter of an dbhesse In the iial of 
eight are 13 shayes In the chelen of Venetia 
20 shmjes In a sJiaye are 2^ histves or 
casheges 10 One bistey is 4 casbeges or 2 
tanges The Abashe, onomede and Shahey and 
Instey are of silver , the rest are of copper 
like to the of India — Fostei , letteis, 

111 176] 

c 1630 — “The Abhasee is m our money 
sixteene pence , Larree ten pence , Mamoodee 
eight pence , Bzstee two pence , double 
Cozbeg one penny , single Cozbeg one half- 
penny , Fluces are ten to a Cozb^ ” — Szr T 
Eerbert, ed 1638, p 231 

1673 — “ A Banyan that seemingly is not 
worti. a Grosbeck (the lowest com they 
have) ** — Fryer, 113 See also p 343 

„ “10 cosbeagues is 1 Shahee, 4 

Shahees is one Abassee or \%d — Ibzd 211 
„ “ Brass money with characters. 

Are a Goss, ten whereof oompo^ a 
Shahee, 

A Giosbeege, five of which go to a Shaheie^^ 
End 407- 

1711 — ‘^10 Coz, or Pice, a Copper Coin, 
are 1 Shahee ” — Lockyer, 241 

1727 — 1 Shahee is . 10 Graaz or Cos- 

begs ” — A. EamUton, n. 311 , [edl 17441- 
1752 —“10 cozbaugnes or Pice (a Copper 
Com) are 1 Shatree^ (read Shahee}. — 
Brocks, p 37 See also in Mctwway, vol i. 
T» «>Q2 SAzbefoe , [m n- 21, Eaadt>ekie] 
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[1824: — ‘‘But whatever profit arose eithei 
from these services, or from the spoils of my 
monkey, he alone was the gamer, for I 
never touched a ghauz of it ” — Baba^ 
52 seq^ ] 

1825 — “A toman contains 100 mamoo- 
dies , a new ahassee, 2 mamoodies or 4 
shakees . . a shakes, 10 coz or coz- 
baugues, a small copper com ” — Mzlhicrn, 
2nd ed p 95 

GOSHA, adj Used m some parts, as 
an Anglo-Indian technicality, to indi- 
cate that a woman was secluded, and can- 
not appear in public It is short for P 
gosha-mBhin^ ‘ sitting in a corner ’ ; and 
IS much the same as parda-msMn (see 
PURDAH). 

GOUNG-, s. Burm gaung , a village 
head man [“Under the Thoogyee 
were Rwa-Qoxmg^ or heads of villages, 
who aided in the collection of the 
revenue and were to some extent 
pohce officials ” (Gazetteer of Burma^ 
a 480)] 

a. GOUB, s H gdur, gaun gde, 
(but not in the dictionaries), [Platts 
gives gaur, Skt gawra, ‘ white, yellow- 
ish, reddish, pale red’] The great 
wild ox, Ga/vaeus Gaurus, Jerd , [Bos 
gaurus^ Blanford (MamTnaha), 484 seh ], 
the same as the Bison (q.v) [The 
•classical account of the animal will be 
found in Forsyth^ H^ghlands of Central 
Indm^ ed 1889, pp 109 segq ] 

1806 — “They erect strong fences, but 
the buffaloes generally break them down 

, . They are far larger than common 
buffaloes There as an account of a similar 
kind called the Gore , one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof ” — Elyh/instoney m I/ife, i 156 

b GOTTR, s Properly Can. goAid^ 
gaur^ gauda The head man of a 
village in the Canarese - speaking 
country , either as corresponding to 
patel, or to the Zemindax of Bei^l 
[See F Buchanan, Mysore, i 268 ; M'bce, 
Mysore, i. 579 ] 

c. 1800 — “Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Gouts or head-men ” 
— In Munro's L%fe, in 92 

c. GOUR, np Gawr, the name of 
a medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
which, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend over an immense area, 


chiefly covered with jungle The 
name is a form of the ancient Gauda, 
meaning, it is believed, ‘the country 
of sugar,’ a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion where those remains lie It 
was the residence of a Hindu dynasty, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, and was popu- 
larly known as LakhndoU, but the 
reigning king had transferred his seat 
to Nadiya (70 m above Calcutta) 
before the actual conquest of Bengal 
in the last years of the 12th century 
Gaur was afterwards the residence of 
several Mussulman dynasties [See 
Ravenshaw, Gaur, %ts Ruuns and Inscrvg- 
Hons, 1878 ] 

1636 — “But Xereansor [Shir Khan Sur, 
afterwards King of Hindustan as Shir Shah] 
after his success advanced along the nver 
till he came before the city of Gouro to 
besiege it, and ordered a lodgment to he 
made in front of certain verandahs of the 
King's Palace which looked upon the river , 
and as he was making his trenches certain 
Bumis who were resident in the city, desiring 
that the King should prize them highly 
{d*elles fizesse cabedal) as he did the Portu- 
guese, offered their service to the King to 
go and prevent the enemy's lodgment, saying 
that he should also send the Portuguese 
with them " — Correa, ni 720 

[1552 — “Caor ” See under BTJRRAM- 
POOTER ] 

1553 — “The chief city of the Kingdom 
(of Bengala) is called Gouro It is situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and is said to 
he 3 of our leagues in length, and to contain 
200,000 inhabitants On the one side it has 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height . the streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of people that they cannot force 

their way past . . a great part of the 

houses of this city are stately and well- 
wrought buildings ” — Barros, TV ix. cap 1. 

1586 — “From Patanaw I went to Tanda 
which is in the land of the Gouren It hath 
in times past been a kingdom, but is now 
subdued ^ Zelabdm Eonebar . . — R, 

Fztch, in MaMuyt, ii 389 

1683 — “ I went to see ye famous R uins o f 
a great Citty and Pallaoe called [of] GOWRE 
. , we spent SJ hours in seeing ye mines 
especially of the Pallace which has been . . 
in my judgment considerably bi^er and 
more beautifull than the Grand Seignor’s 
Seraglio at Constantinople or any other 
Pallace that I have seen in Europe ” — 
Hedges, D%ary, May 16 , [Hak Soo i 88] 

GOVERNOR'S STRAITS, np 

This was the name applied by the 
Portuguese (Estrezto do Qohemador) to 
the Straits of Singapore, ^ e the straits 
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south, of that island (or New Strait) 
The reason of the name is given in 
oui hist quotation The Governor 
in question vas the Spaniard Dom 
Joao da Silva 

lbl5 — “The Governor sailed from Manilha 
in March of this year vith 10 galleons and 
2 galle;>s ^Arri^ing at the Straits of 

Sincapnr, * * * * and passing by a new 
strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Govemador, there his galleon 
giounded on the reef at the point of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the top of 
it ” — Boca} 7 o, 428 

1727 — “Between the small Oa7i7non and 
Ta/ijong-hellojig on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Streights of Bincapuje before 
mentioned, and also into the Streights of 
Govemadore, the largest and easiest Passage 
into the GJiiiia Seas ” — A Jlamzltoii, ii 122 

1780 — “Directions for sailing from Ma 
lacca to Pulo Timoan through Governor’s 
Straits, commonly called the Straits of 
Sinoapour ” — 5th ed 
p 474 See also Lettres Ed'tf , 1st ed 
n 118 

1841 — “ Singapore Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese ” — Hoi sbui gJif 6th ed u 264 

GOW, GAOU, s Dak H gau An 
ancient measure of distance pieseived 
in S India and Ceylon In the latter 
island, V here the teim still is in use, the 
gawioa is a measure of about 4 English 
miles It is Pall gavuta, one quarter 
of a yojana^ and that again is the Skt 
ga^yuH with the same meaning There 
IS in Molesworth’s Malm D%cHona7y^ 
and 111 Wilson, a term gaukos (see 
GOSS), ‘a land measure^ (for which 
lead ‘distance measure^), the distance 
at V hich the lov mg of a cow may be 
heaid This is doubtless a form of 
the same term as that under considera- 
tion, but the explanation is probably 
modem and incoirect The yqgana 
with, which the gau is correlated, ap- 
pears etymologically to be ‘a yoking,’ 
VIZ “the stage, or distance to he gone 
in one harnessing without unyoking” 
(JV%lUa7ns) j and the lengths attributed 
to it are very vaiious, oscillating from 
2^ to 9 miles, and even to 8 hroscbs 
(see COSS) The last valuation of the 
'ifojana would correspond with that of 
the gau at J 

c 545 — “The great Island (Taprobane), 
according to what the natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
same, z e 900 miles ” — Oosrtias IrvoUcopleus^, 
(in Cathay^ clxxvii ) 

1623 — “From Gancota to Tumhre may 
he about a league and a half, for in that 


country distances are measured by gah, and 
each gaft is about tvo leagues, and from 
Ganebta to Tumhre they said was not so 
much as a gad of road ” — P della Valle, 
11 638 , [Hak Soc ii ^0] 

1676 — ^‘^They measure the distances of 
places in India by Gos and Go’^tes A Gos 
IS about 4 of our common leagues, and a 
Goste is one league” — Tatemia , ET n 
30 , [ed Ball, i 47] 

I860 — “A gaou in Cejlon expresses a 
somewhat indeiserminato length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, 
a gaou across a mountainous country being 
less than one measured on level ground and 
a gaou for a loaded cooley is also permitted 
to be shorter than for one unburthened, but 
on the whole the average may he taken 
imdergour ziiiles ” — Teiuienfs Ceyloii, 4th ed 
1 467 

GRAB, s Tins name, now almost 
obsolete, was applied to a kind of vessel 
which IS constantlv mentioned in the 
sea- and ri\ er-fights of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the 18th century That 
kind of etymology which woiks from 
inner consciousness -would j)rohahly 
say “This term has always been a 
puzzle to the Enghsh in India The 
fact IS that it was a kind of vessel 
much used bv corsairs, who -were 
said to grah all that passed the sea 
Hence,” &c But the real deri\ation 
is difterent 

The Rev Howard Malcom, in a 
glossary attached to his Travels^ defines 
it as “a square-iigged Arab vessel, 
having a projecting stern (stem"?) and 
no bow sprit , it has tw o masts ” Pro- 
bably the appbcation of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days 
[Bee Bombay Gazetteer, xin pt i 34B ] 
Eor thus again in Solvyns {Les Hzndovs, 
vol 1 ) a grab is dra-wn and described 
as a ship wnth three masts, a sharp 
prow, and a bowsprit But originally 
the word seems, beyond question, to 
have been an Arab name for a galley 
The proper word is Arab ghordb, ‘a 
raven,’ though adopted mto Mahiatti 
and Konkam as gurdb J al sam 
quotmg Remand, that ghordb was the 
name given hy the Moors to the true 
galley, and cites Hyde for the ratumale 
of the name We give Hyde’s words 
below Amari, in a work qno-ted 
below (p 397), points out the analogoiLS 
corvetta as perhaps a transfer of ghtarab 

X181, — “A vessel of our meiyhauts . * 
TnaJang sail for the city of Tripoli {which 
God protect) was dnveu^by the winds on 
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the shore of that country, and the crew being 
in want of water, landed to procure it, but j 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
corn were sold to them Meanwhile there 
came a ghur&b from Tripoli . which 
took and plundered the crew, and seized all 
the goods on board the ressel *’ * — AraJwi 
Letten from XJbaldo, Archhtshojp and other 
author%t%es of to the Almohad Calvph 

Abu YaVub Yusuf, in 

p. 8 

The Latin, contemporary version 
runs thus . 

“ Cum quidam nostn can cives de S 1 C 1 I 1 & 
cum canco frumenti ad Tnpolim vemrent, 
tempestate mans et vi ventorum compulsi, 
ad portum dictum Macn devenerunt , ibique 
aqu^ defieiente, et cum pro efi, aunend^ 
irent, Barbarosi non permiserunt eos 
nisi pnus eis de frumento venderent 
Cumque inviti eis de frumento venderent 
galea vestra de Tnpoli armata,” &:c — Ihid 
p 269 

e 1200 — G-hurab, Cornix, Corvus, galea 
*■»**■» 

Galea, Ghurab, Gharban — YocdbuVista 
Arah%co (from Riceardian Library), pubd 
Florence, 1871, pp 148, 404 

1343 — “Jalansi . sent us off in com- 

pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
aVtlham, which is like a ghorS.b, only 
more roomy It has 60 oars, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-shot ” 
— Batuta, iv 69. 

1506 — In the Vocabulary of Pedro de 
Alcala, galera is interpreted in Arabic as 
gorftb 

1654 ' — In the narrative of Sidi *Ali 
EApudan, in descnbing ^an action that he 
fought with the Portuguese near the Persian 
Gulf, he says the enemy*s fleet consisted of 
4 barques as big as carracks (q v ), 3 great 
ghuriubs, 6 Karawals (see CABAVEL) and 
12 smaller ghiixUbs, or galhots (see GALLE- 
VAT) with oars — In J, As*, ser. 1 tom 
• ix. 67-68. 

[o. 1610— -“His royal galley called by 
them Ogate Gourabe abe means 

‘galley,’ land ogate < royal — Pyrard de 
ZavoZ, Hak. Soc 1 312] 

1660 — “Jam might attack us from 
the hills, the ghrabs from the nver, and 
the men of Sihwan from the rear, so that 
we should be in a critical position.” — 
Mohammed M*amm, in Mlhot, 1 260 The 
word occurs in many pages of the same 
history 

[1679 — “My Selfe and Mr Gapes Grob 
the stem most ” — In Medges, thary, Hak. 
Soc, 11 . clxxxiv ] 

1690 — “ Galef) a . . ab Arabibus tarn Asi- 
aticis quam Afncanis voeattlr Ghorab, 
2 e Corvus, quasi pice& mgredine, rostro 
extenso, et velis remisque sicut alls volans 
galera - unde et Vlacho Graece dicitur 

* Ffqi^i Aman's Italian version, 


M^Xaiva ” — Hyde, Note on Peritsol, in Bipit 
IHs&ei it 1 97 

1673 — “ Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the ships in this Road, loaded 
two Grobs and departed ” — P? yer, 153 

1727 — “The Muslat War , obliges 
them (the Portuguese) to keep an Armada 
of five or SIX Ships, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of War ” — A Hamilton, 1 250 , 
[ed 1744, 11 263] 

1750-62 — “The ships which they make 
use of against their enemies are called 
goerabbs by the Dutch, and grabbs by the 
English, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of nggmg, 
only their prows are low and sharp as in 
gallies, that they may not only place some 
cannons in them, but likewise in case of 
emergency for a couple of oars, to push the 
grabb on in a calm .” — Olof Totem, Voyage, 

e 1754 — “Our B I Company had here 
(Bombay) one ship of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of 18 guns, and several other 
vessels ” — lues, 43 Ives explains ‘ ‘ Ketches, 
which they call grabs ” This shows the 
meaning already changed, as no galley could 
carry 18 guns 

c. 1760 — “When the Derby, Captain 
Ansell, was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angna’s grabs ” — Gi ose, 1 81 

1763 — “ The grabs have rarely more 
than two masts, though some have three , 
those of three are about 300 tons burthen , 
but the others are not more than 150 . they 
are built to draw very little water, being 
very broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing, however, from the middle to the 
end, where instead of bows they have a 
prow, projecting like that of a Mediterranean 
galley ” — Orme (reprint), 1 , 408-9. 

1810. — “Here a fine English East India- 
man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia ” 
Chraham, 142 

„ “This Glab (azc) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat The Nakhodah, an 
Abissinian slave.” — Mljghxnstone, in L%fe„ 

* m 

[1820 — “We had scarce set sail when 
there oame in a ghorab (a kind of boat) the 
Cotwal of Surat . * ” — Troms Lvt Boc* Bo. 
11 6 ] 

1872 — “Moored in its centre you saw- 
some 20 or 30 ghurdbs (grabs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kaoh’h, and Pattimars or Batelas from 
the Konkan and Bombay.” — Burton, Sxnjd 
Jtmmted, i. 83 

GtiBAM, a This word is properly 
the Portuguese arao, i e* ‘ ^ain,’ but it 
has heen specially appropriated £0 that 
kind of vetch a/r%et%nvm, L.) which 
IS the most general grain-(ratner pulse-) 
food of horses all over India, called in 
H cJumd It IS the Ital. cece^ Fr* 
ypois dinchey Eng. chnck-pea or Baypt 
;peaf much used in France and 
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Europe This specific application of 
grao is also Portuguese, as* appears 
from Bluteau The word giam is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of pulse, and then this applica- 
tion of it IS recognised by qualifying it 
as Beiigal g'tain (See remarks under 
CAIfAVANCE) The plant exudes 
oxalate of potash, and to walk through 
a gram-field in a wet morning is de- 
structive to shoe-leathei The natives 
collect the acid 

[1513 — “And for the food of these horses 
(exported from the Persian Gulf) the factor 
supplied graos ” — Alhugiierque, Caifas^ 
p 200, Letter of Dec 4 

[1564 — (Describing VijayanagaV ) “There 
the food of horses and elephants cop-sists of 
gxaos, lice and other vegetables, cooked 
vith jagna^ which is palm-tree sugar, as 
there is no barley in that country " — 
Castanheda^ Bk n ch 16 

[c IblO — “They give them also a certain 
gram like lentils ” — Pyraid de Laial^ Hak 
fcjoc 11 79 ] 

1702 — “ he confessing before us that 
their allowance three times a week is but a 
quart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but promises that for the future 
it shall be rectified ” — In Whede ^ , ii 10 

1776 — “ Lentils, gram mustard 
seed ” — Ralhed^s Code^ p 8 (pt ii ) 

1789 — “ Gram, a small kind of pulse, 
uni\ ersally used instead of oats ’ — Munro s 
Ea't'rait'oe^ 85 

1793 — “ gram, which it is not cus- 
tomary to give to bullocks in the Carnatic ’* 
— 2> omds Nan atn e, 97 

1804 — “The gram alone, for the four 
regiments with me, has m some months 
cost 50,000 pagodas — Welhngton, m 71 

1865 — “But they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and prices low, and 
the sale concluded m a dead loss * — 
Pa7gra%e^s 290 

GRAM-FEB, adj. Properly the 
distinctive description of mutton and 
beef fattened upon gram, which used 
to be the pride of Bengal But applied 
figuratively to any ‘pampered creature ' 

c 1849 — “By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of curry and of bad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-suf&cient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, champagne, gram-f^ mutton, 
cheroots and hookahs — S^r O Napier^ 
quoted m Bos SmvtEs I/ife of Ld LaacreTuce, 
1 338 

1880 — “I missed two x>ersanis at the 
Delia assemblage m 1877 All the gram- 
fed secretaries and mcMst of aleohche 
chiefs were there , but the famme-hamrted 


villagers and the delirium shattered opium - 
eating Chinaman, who had to pay the bill, 
were not present * — Ah Baha^ 127 

O-RAITDONIO (See SRUNTHTTM 
and. SAHSKEIT) 

GRASS-CLOTH s This name is 
now generally applied to a kind of 
cambric from China made from the 
Ghuma of the Chinese (Boehmarta 
mvea. Hooker, the RJua, so much 
talked of now), and called by the 
Chinese s%a-pii, or ‘ summer-cloth ’ 
We find ^ass-cloths often spoken of 
by the 16tn century tra\ ellers, and e\en 
later, as an export from Orissa and 
Bengal They v ere probably made 
of Eliea or some kindred species, but 
we have not been able to determine 
this Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle (fx%- 
'taidvma heterophyllcc^ DC) 

c 1567 — “ Cloth of herbes {^nm d^€rha\ 
which IS a kinde of silke, which ^oweth 
among the woodes without any labour of 
man — Qaesar Fj ederzle^ in Mahl u 356 

1585 — “ Great store of the cloth which is 
made from Grasse, which they call y^rua ” 
(m Onssa) — R FiUh, in Hall u 387 
[1598 — See under SABEE 
[c 1610 — “Likewise is there plent;y of 
silk, as well that of the silkworm as of the 
(silk) herb, which is of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself — 
Ryrwt d de Laval, Hak Soc i 3:^ ] 

1627 — “ Their manufactories (about Bala- 
sore) are of Cotton Silk, and Silk and 

Cotton Rcmals , and of Herba (a Sort 

of tough Grass) they make GinghamB, 
RzTiascos, and several other Goods for Ex- 
portation — A Hamilton, i 397 , [ed 1744 J 
1813 — Milbum, in his Last of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herba Taffdhes (ii 221) 

GRASS-CUTTEB, s This is pro- 
bably a corruption representing the H 
ghdskhoSLd or ghaskata, * the dig^r, 
or cutter, of grass’ , the title a 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each horse besides the syce or 
keeper In l5ie north the 
is a man ; m the south the <^6ice is 
filled by the hoxaekeeper’s wife. 
hat is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen m TJp^r Indm apeafeirtg 
Hindustani , but those 

aspiring to purer language. The 
former term appears m JF^lhamsartls 
FI M. (1810) as ga^mkot (i, 186), the 
l^ter m faeqnemoriPs Correspondence as 
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grassy ara No grasscutters are men- 
tioned as attached to the stables of 
Akhar , only a money allowance for 
grass. The antiquity of the Madras 
arrangement is shown by a passage in 
Castanheda (1652) “ . , he gave him 

a horse, and a boy to attend to it, and 
a female slave to see to its fodder ” — 
(ii 58) 

1789 — “ an Horsekeeper and Grass- 
cutter at two pagodas ” — Muiiro's ITai r 28 

1793. — “Every horse . has two atten- 
dants, one who cleans and takes care of 
him, called the horse-keeper, and the other 
the grasscutter, who provides for his 
forage ” — D%ronv‘s Nan 242 

1846 — “Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself — the maid cuts grass for 
him , and every dog has a boy I inqmred 
whether the cat had any servants, but I 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself ** 
— Letters from Madras^ 37. 

[1850 — “Then there are our servants . . 
four Saises and four Ghascuts ” — Mrs, 

Maclenzie, Life 'in the M%ssion^ ii 253 ] 

1876 — “ I suppose if you were to pick up 
a grasscutter's pony to replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had done the rest of the army out of their 
rights ” — The Lzlemma^ oh. xxxvii 

[GRASSHOPPER FALLS, n.p 

An Anglo-Indian corruption of tne 
name of the great waterfall on the 
Sheravati River in the Shimoga Dis- 
trict of Mysore, where the river 
plunges down in a succession of 
cascades, of vrhich the principal is 
890 feet in height. The proper name 
of the place is Gersoppa, or Qerusappe^ 
which takes its name from the adjoin- 
ing village , geruy Can , ‘ the marking 
nut plant ’ (semecarpus anacardzum^ L ), 
soppily ‘ a leaf,’ See Mr Greafs note on 
P della Palky Hak Soc ii 2X8 ] 

GRASS-WIDOW, s This slang 
phrase is applied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties in the' plains 

We do not know the origin of the 
phrase In the Slang D%ct%Qnary it is 
explained ‘^An unmarried mother , 
a deserted mistress” But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian use In Notes and Quer^es, 
6th ser viii 414, will be found several 
communications on this phrase [Also 
see x 436, 526 ; xi. 178 ; 8th ser. 


iv 37, 75.] We learn from these that 
in Moor^>6 Suffolk Words and Phrases^ 
Grace- Widow occurs with the mean- 
ing of an unmarried mother Corre- 
sponding to this, it is stated also, is the 
NS (?) or Low German gras-wedevoe 
The Swedish Grasanka or -e7ika also 
IS used for ‘a low dissolute married 
woman living by herself ’ In Belgium 
a woman of this description is called 
JiaecJce-wedewe, from Jiaecken, ‘ to feel 
strong desire’ (to ‘hanker’) And 
so it is suggested grasenJca is con- 
tracted from grhdesenka, from grad%g^ 
‘ esuriens ’ (greedy, in fact) In Danish 
Diet graesenka is interpreted as a 
woman whose betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Stroll- W^ttwe^ ‘ straw- 
widow’ (which Flugel inteiprets as 
‘mock widow’), seems rather incon- 
sistent with the suggestion that 
grass-widow is a corruption of the 
kind suggested A friend mentions 
that the masc Stroh-Wittwer is used 
in Germany for a man whose wife is 
absent, and who therefore dines at the 
eating-house with the young fellows 
[The NEB gives the twq meanings 
1 An unmarried woman who has 
cohabited with one or more men , 
a discarded mistress , 2 A married 
woman whose husband is absent from 
her “ The etymological notion is 
obscure, but the parallel forms dis- 
prove the notion that the word is a 
‘corruption’ of grace-widow It has 
been suggested that in sense 1 grass 
(and G stroh) may have been used 
with opposition to bed Sense 2. 
may have arisen as an etymologizing 
interpretation of the conqiound after it 
had ceased to be generally understood , 
m Eng it seems to have first appeared 
as Anglo-Indian ” The French emuva- 
lent, Veuve de Malahar, was in allusion 
to Lemierre’s tragedy, produced in 
1770.] 

1878 — “In the evening my wife and I 
went out honse-hiinting , and we pitched 
upon one which the newly incorporated 
body of Municipal Commissioners and the 
Clergyman (who was a Grass-widower, his 
wife being at home) had taken between 
fchem ” — J^fe vn the Mofusszl, ii 99-100, 

1879. — The Indian newspaper’s “typical 
official rises to a late breakfast — probably 
on hernngs and soda-water — and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morning calls, 
the last on a grass-widow, with whom he 
has a t$te-a-tSte tiffin, where ‘pegs ’ alternate 
with champagne.” — Simla Letter in TimeSt 
Aug. 16 
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1880 — ‘‘The Grass widow in Nephelo- 
cocc^gia ” — Sij All Raba, 169 

, , “ Pleasant times have these Indian 

grass-widows * ” — The TT'o? Id, Jan 21, 13 

GRASSIA, s Gra& (said to mean 
‘ a moutiiful is stated by ]VIi Foibes 
in the -Kas Maid (p 186) to have been 
in old times nsnally applied to aliena- 
tions for religious objects , but its 
]ire valent sense came to be the poition 
ot land given foi subsistence to cadets 
ot clnef tains’ families Afterwards the 
teim gtds wras also used for the black- 
mail paid by a -sullage to a turbulent 
neighbour as the pi ice ol his protection 
anci forbearance, and in other like 
meanings ^‘Thus the title of giassta, 
oiiginaliy an honourable one, and 
indicating its possessoi to lie a cadet 
of the ruling tribe, became at last 
as frequently a term of opprobrium, 
conveying the idea of a professional 
robber ” Bk iv ch 3), [ed 1878, 

p 568] 

[1584 — See under COOLY ] 

c 1665 — “Nous nous trouv'lmes au Vil- 
lage de Bilpar, dont les Habitans qu’on 
nomme Gratiates, sont presque tous 
Voleurs — Thevenot, v 42 

1808 — “ The Grasias have been shewn, to 
be of different Sects, Casts, or families, viz , 
1st, Colees and their Collaterals , 2nd, Raj- 
poots , 3rd, Syed Mussulmans , 4th, Mole- 
Islams or modern Mahomedans There are 
besides many others who enjoy the free 
usufruct of lands, and permanent emolu- 
ment from villages, but those only who are 
of the four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled by prescriptive custom to be 

called Grassias — Drummond, IlhatiaCwns 

1813 — “I confess I cannot now contem- 
plate my extraordinary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feelings 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression ” — Fo? hes, Ch Mem in 393 , 
[conf 2nd ed n 357] 

1819 — “ Grassia, from Grass, a word 
signif j ing ‘ a mouthful ’ This word is under- 
stood in some parts of Mekran, Sind, and 
Kutch , but I believe not further into Hindo- 
stan than Jaypoor ” — Maclmm do, in To 
Lit Soc Bo 1 270 [On the use in Central 
India, see Tod, Annals, i 175 , Malcolm, 
Central Indxa, i 508 ] 

GRAVE-DIGGEB (See BEEJOO ) 

GREEN-PIGEON A variety of 
species belonging to the sub -fam 
Treromnae, and to genera Treron, 
Cr^copus, Osmotreron, and Sjphenocereus, 
bear this name The three first fol- 
lowang quotations show that these 


buds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients 

c ISO — “Daimachu=;, m his History of 
India, sa\s that pigeons of an apple-green 
colour are found in India — Aiheiiaeu^ 
IX 51 

e AD 250 — ‘ Thej bring also greenish 
(ihxpas) pigeons which thej saj can never be 
tamed or domesticated — Aehan, De Nat 
Anim XV 14 

,, “There are produced among the 
Indians pigeons of a pale green colour 
{xhopbirrCKoL) , any one seeing them for the 
hrsttime, and not havung an 3 knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the bird was a parrot 
and not a pigeon They hav e legs and bill 
m colour like the partridges ot the Greeks ” 
— Ibid XVI 2 

1673 — ‘ Our usual diet was (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Water-Fowl, Peacocks, 
Green Pidgeons, Spotted Beer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows — Fryer, 
176 

1825 — “I saw a great number of pea- 
fowl, and of the beautiful greenish pigeon 
common in this country ” — Seber, ii 

19 

GREY PARTRIDGE The com- 
mon Anglo-Indian name of the Hind 
tltar, common over a great part of India, 
Ortygorm^ Ponticeriayia, Gnielin “ Its 
call IS a peculiar loud shrill cry, and 
has, not unaptly, been compaied to the 
word Pateeia-pateela-pateela, quickly 
repeated but preceded by a single note, 
uttered two or three times, each tmie 
with a higher intonation, till it gets, 
as it were, the key-note of its call ’’ — 
Jerdon, u 566 

GRIBLEE, s A graphn or grapnek 
Lascars’ language (Roebuck) 

GRIFFIN, GRIFF, s , GRIF- 
FISH, adj One newly arrived in 
India, and unaccustomed to Indian 
ways and peculiarities , a Johnny 
Newcome The origin of the phrase 
is unknown to us There was an 
Admiral Ghnffin who commanded in 
the Indian seas from Nov 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate. 
Had his name to do with the ongm of 
the term ^ The word seems to have 
been first used at Madras (see Boyd, 
below) [But also see the quotation 
from Beau'faoTvt Fletcher^ below J 
Three references below indicate the 
parallel terms formerly used by the 
Portuguese at Gk>a, by the Dutch in 
the Archapdago, and by the E n glish 
in Ceylon. 
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[e 1624. — “ Doves beget doves, and eagles 
eagles, Madam a citizen’s heir, tbongh 
never so nch, seldom at the best proves a 
gentleman ” — Beaumont <L FUtchet , Honest 
Man^s Fortune, Act III sc 1, vol iii p 
389, ed Dyce Mr B Nicolson (3 ser Notes 
and Queries, xi 439) points out that Dyce’s 
MS. copy, licensed by Sir Henry Herbert in 
1624, reads “proves but a gnfSLn gentle- 
man ” Prof Skeat {xhtd xi 504) quoting 
from Pien, Plowman, ed Wr%ght, p 96, 
^*‘Gryffijn the Walshe,** shows that Griffin 
was an early name for a Welshman, ap- 
parently a corruption of Griffith The word 
may have been used abroad to designate 
a raw Welshman, and thus acquiied its 
present sense ] 

1794 — “As I am little better than an 
unfledged OnflSbi, according to the fashion- 
able phrase here ” (Madras) — Hugh Boyd, 
177. 

1807 — ^‘It seems really strange to a 
gr iffin — the cant word for a European just 
arrived ” — Ld Minto, zn India, 17. 

1808.— “At the Inn I was tormented to 
death by the impertinent persevering of the 
black people , for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are reckoned a or a 

new-comer ” — LiJ-e of Leyden, 107 

1836 — “I often tire myself . rather 
than wait for their dawdling , but Mrs 
Staunton laughs at me and calls me a 
* G- rtffiti / and says I must learn to have 
patience and save my strength .” — Letters 
from Madras, 38 

,, “ , .he was living with had men, 

and saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more gxifS^h . 

— 63. 

1863 — “ There were three more cadets on 
the same steamer, going up to that great 
gnflf depot, Oudapoor ” — Oakjield, i 38. 

1868 — 

“‘Like drill 

“ ‘ I don’t dislike it much now the goose- 
step was not lively ’ 

“ ‘ Ah, they don’t give gnffs half enough 
of it now-a-days, by Jove, Sir, when I was 
agnfP’ — and thereupon . .” — IJnd i 62. 

[1900 — “Ten Bangoon sportsmen have 
joined to import ponies from Australia on 
the gxijB&n system, and have submitted a 
proposal to the Stewards to frame their 
events to be confined to gi uffina at the forth- 
coming autumn meeting ” — Pxoneer Mail, 
Mayll] 

The griffin at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
(See BEINOL ) 

1631 — “Haec exanthemata (pnckly heat- 
spots) magis afficiunt recenter advementes 
ut et Mosquitarum punoturae . ita ut den- 
dioulum ergo hic inter nostrates dictennm 
enatum sit, eum qui hoc modo affectus sit, 
esse Orang Baron, quod novitium hominem 
significat ” — Jac. JBontii, JSist. Nat , &o , ii 
cap. xvni. p 83. 


Here orang harou is Malay orang- 
baharu, % e ‘new man’ , whilst Oram- 
lama, ‘man of long since,’ is applied 
to old colonials In connection with 
these terms we extract the following 

c 1790 — “ Si Je n’avois pas un oorlam, 
et SI nn long s6jour dans I’Inde ne m’avoit 
pas accoutum^ h cette espbce de fleau 
j’aurois certainement souffert Timpossible 
durant cette nmt ” — Haafner, ii, 26-27 

On this his editor notes 

*’^Oorlam est un mot Malais corrumpu, 
il faut dire Orang-Uvma, ce qui signifie une 
personne qui a dejk long-temps dans un 
endroit, ou dans un pays, et c’est par ce 
nom qu’on designe les Europ6ens qui ont 
habitd depuis un certain temps dans I’lude 
Ceux qui ne font qu’y arnver, sont appelgs 
Baar , denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Orang-Baru . un homme nou- 
vellement arnvd.” 

[1894 — “In the Standard, Jan 1, there 
appears a letter entitled ‘ Ceylon Tea-Plaut- 
ing — a Warning,’ and signed ‘An Ex- 
creeper * The correspondent sends a cutting 
from a recent issue of a Ceylon daily paper 
— a paragraph headed ‘ Creepers Galore ’ 
Erom this extract it appears that Creeper 
IS the name given in Ceylon to paying 
pupils who go out there to learn tea 
planting ” — Mr A L Mayhew, in 8 ser. 
Notes and Queries, v 124 ] 

GROUND, s A measure of land 
used in the neighbourhood of Madras 
[Also called Mwmg, Tam. manai ] (See 
under CAWNY.) 

GRUFF, adj Applied to bulky 
goods Probably the D utch grof, ‘ coarse.’ 

[1682-3 — “ . . that for every Tunne 

of Saltpetre and all other Groffe goods X 
am to receive nineteen pounds ” — Pringle, 
Diary, Ft 'St. Geo. 1st ser. vol ii 34 ] 

1750, — . all which could be called 
Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madrass, had Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
Goods from Europe, as well as Salt 
Petre from Bengal ” — Letter to a Propr qf 
the IS 1. Co , p. 62 

1769. — “ Which by causing a great export 
of nee enhances the price of laboiir, and 
consequently of all other gruff, piece-goods 
and raw silk.” — In Long, 171 

1766. — “ . sX' 8,0 fooU snji^ar,\ya3x^ liaggte, 

ginger, long pepper, and pvply-mol . . . 
articles that usually coipapose the gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound shipping 
Holwell, Mist JBvents, &:o , i. 194. 

1738 — “What in India is called a giruff 
gulky) cargo.” — Forrest, Voyage to 
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GRUNTH, s Panjabi Granth, from 
Skt grajitliUj lit ‘a knot/ leaves tied 
together by a string ^ The Book/ ^ e 
the Seriptiiie of the Sikhs, containing 
the hymns composed or compiled hv 
their leadeis fiom Nanak (1469-1539) 
onvards The Granth has been tians- 
lated by Di Tiumpp, and published, 
at the the Indian Govern- 

ment 

1770 — “As the young man (Nanak) 'was 
earh introduced to the knowledge of the 
most esteemed writings of the Mussulmen 
he made it a practice in his leisure 
hours to translate literally or 'Virtually, as 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
mavims as made the deepest impiession on 
his heart This 'was in the idiom of Pend- 
jab, his maternal language Little by little 
he stiung together these loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in versos His collection became 

numerous , it took the form of a book which 
was entitled Grenth ” — Seir Jftiiaqhe? ui, 

1 89 

1798 — “A book entitled the Grunth 
IS the only typical object which the Sicques 
have admitted into their places of worship ” 
— G Fo-ibiei's Travels, i 255 

1817 — “The fame of Nannak’s book was 
diffused He gave it a new name, Kirrunt *’ 
— MiJVs Hist 11 377 

c 1831 — “ Au centre du quel est le 

temple d’or oh est gardd le Grant ou livre 
sacrd des Sikes ” — Jacqicemojztj Oon ebpond- 
ance, ii 166 

[1838 — “ There was a large collection of 
priests, sitting in a circle, with the Grooht, 
their holy book, in the centre ” — M%ss 
Eden^ Up the CouTitty^ ii 7 ] 

GrRTJNTHEE, s Panj granthl from 
granth (see GRUNTH) A sort of native 
chaplain attached to Sikh regiments 
[The name Granthl appears among the 
Hindi mendicant castes of the Panjab 
in Mr Maclagan^s Census Rep , 1891, 
p 300] 

GRUNTHUM, s {granthcurri) 

IS a name, fiom the same Skt word as 
the last, given in various odd forms to 
the Sanskrit language by vaiious Euro- 
peans writmg in S India durmg the 
16th and 17th centuries The term 
properly applied to the character in 
which the Sanskrit books were written 

1600 — “In these verses is written, in a 
particular language, called Grerodam, their 
Philosophy and Theology, which the Bia- 
mens study and read in ITniversities all over 
India ** — Lucencif V%da do Padre F Xamer, 
95 


1646 — “Cette langne eorrc'.ptmd h la 
no*stre Latinc, i)arce<j[ue le-* seules Lettr^'s 
I’apprennent il se nomment Guirmdajis 
— Biurttfo^ Rtl d* la PjoL de la Miflahnt, 2’'i7 

1727 — “ their four law-books, 

Vidam, U? ullu Vefla?n, Edit earaa Veduru, 
and Adu Vedam, -which are all -written in. 
the Girandams, and are held in high esteem 
by the Bramins — Vcdentijn., -v iOei/lon). 
399 

„ “ Girandam (b 3 others called Keren- 

dton, and also Saw^kuts) it. the language of 
the Bramins and the learned ” — Ibid 386 

1753 — Les Indiens du paj r> se dorment 
le nom de Tamulr-b^ et on sait que la langue 
vulgaire difterente du Sanskret, et du 
Grendam, qui sont les langue-^ saer^es, 
porte le meme nom — D\A nville 117 

GTJANA, IGUANA, s This is not 
proi)erly an Indian term, nor the name 
of an Indian species, but, as in many 
other cases, it has been applied by 
tiansfei from superficially le&embling 
genet a in the new Indies, to the old 
The great lizard‘=!, sometimes called 
guatuis in India, are apparently montr- 
tors It must be o}jser\ed, however, 
that approximating Indian names of 
lizaids have helped the confusion 
Thus the laige monitoi to %\hich the 
name guana is often applied in India, 
is leallv called in Hindi qoh (Skt 
god1ia\ Singhalese goyCt The true 
tquatia of Ameiica is described by 
Oviedo in the first quotation under 
the name of %uana [The v ord is 
Span 'iguana, from Caiib twana, 
written m early -writers h%uana, 'igoana, 
^uanna or yuana See NED and 
Stanf Diet ] 

c 1535 — ‘ ‘ There is in this island an animal 
called I-oana, which is here held to he am- 
phibio-iis {neutrede), ^ e doubtful whether 
fish or flesh, for it frequents the nvers and 
climbs -tile trees as well It is a Serpent, 
bearing -to one who kno-ws it not a homd 
and frightful aspect It has -the hands and 
feet hke those of a great lizard, the head 
much larger, hut almost of the same fashion, 
-with a -tail 4 or 5 palms in length And 

the animal, formed as I have described, is 
much better to eat than to look at,'” — 

Ovzedo, in Pamusw, m f 156^7, 157 
c 1550 — “We also used to catch sozne 
four-footed animals called ignane, resem- 
bling our lizards m shape - . the females 
are most dehca-te food — GirolaarA JBenaonSi^ 
p 140 

1634 — “Be Laoertae quaaazn 
Incolis IiZguan. Est , vfflMaao- 

sissim-um,” &o — dac. lab. v cap 5. 

p 57 (See GECKO) 

P 073 — *« Guiana, a Oreatora like a Cro- 
codile wMoh Robheis use -to lay hold on 
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by their Tails, when they clamber Houses ** 
— Fnjerf 116 

1681 — Knox, in his Ceylon^ speaks of two 
creatures resembling the Alligator — one 
called Kohhera giiion, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable , the other called tolla gtuon, 
very like the former, but which is eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat and I 

suppose it IS the same with that which in the 
W Indies is called the guiana ” (pp 30, 31) 
The names are possibly Portuguese, and 
Kohheraginon may be Cfe5ra-guana 

1704 — “The Gruano is a sort of Creature 
some of which are found on the land, some 
in the water stewed with a little 

Spice they make good Broth.’* — Funnel, in 
Pamjp%er^ iv 51 

1711 — ‘‘ Here are Monkeys, Gaunas, 
liissards, large Snakes, and Alligators ” — 

Pool yet, 47 

17S0 — “They have here an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is 
made equal to that of turtle This I take 
upon hearsay, for it is to me of all others 
the most loathsome of animals, not less so 
than the toad ” — Munro’s Narrotvoe, 36 
c 1830 — “Had I known I was dining 
upon a guana, or large wood-lizard, I 
scarcely think I would have made so hearty 
a meal ” — Tom Orvngle (ed 1863), 178 

1879 — “ Captain Shaw asked the Imaum 
of one of the mosques of Malacca about 
alligator’s eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that the young^that went down to 
the sea became alligators, and those that 
came up the river became iguanas ” — M'bss 
JBxrd, Golden Chersonese, 200 

1881 — “The chief of Mudhol State be- 
longs to the Bhonakb family , The name, 
however, has been entirely superseded by 
the second designation of Ghorjpade, which 
IS said to have been acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around the body of a ghoiepad or 
Iguana.” — Imperzal Gazetteer, vi, 437 

1883 — “ Who can look on that ana- 
chronism, an Iguana (I mean the large 
momtor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano i) bask- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank ...” 
'—Tribes on My FronUer, 36 
1886 — “One of my moonshis, Jos6 Pre- 
thoo, a Concani of one of the numerous 
families descended from Xavier’s converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
Iguanas were used m gaming access to 
besieged places , for, said he, a laige 
Iguana, sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid hold of its tail he could drag them 
up a wall or tree * ” — Gm don Forbes, Wild 
L%fe in Canara, 56 

GUARBArUI, CAPE, np The 

eastern horn of Africa, pointing to- 
wards India We have the name from 
the Portuguese, and it has been alleged 
to have been so called by them as 


meaning, ‘ Take you heed ^ ’ (Gardez- 
vouSf in fact) But this is etymology 
of the species that so confidently 
derives ‘ Bombay ’ from Boa Bahm 
Bruce, again (see below), gives dog- 
matically an interpretation which is 
equally unfounded We must look to 
history, and not to the ‘moral con- 
sciousness’ of anybody The country 
adjoining this horn of Africa, the Eegw 
Aro7natum of the ancients, seems to 
have been called by the Arabs Hafan, 
a name which we find in the Periplus 
in the shape of Opone This name 
Hafun was applied to a town, no doubt 
the true Opone, which Barbosa (1516) 
mentions under the name of Afum, 
and it still survives in those of two 
remarkable promontories, viz the Pen- 
insula of Eds Haffm (the Chersonnesus 
of the Per^plus, the Zmg'is of Ptolemy, 
the Cape d^Affwi and d^Orfm of old 
maps and nautical directories), and 
the cape of Jard-Hafun (or accord- 
ing to the Egyptian pronunciation, 
Gard- Haffm), %e Guardafui The 
nearest possible meaning of yard that 
we can find is ‘ a wide or spacious tract 
of land without herbage ’ Sir R 
Burton (Gommentary 07i Camoms, iv 
489) interprets yard as = Bay, “from a 
break in the dreadful granite wall, 
lately provided by Egypt with a light- 
house” The last statement is un- 
fortunately an error The intended 
light seems as far off as ever [There 
IS still no lighthouse, and shipowners 
differ as to its advantage , see answer 
by Secretary of State, m House of 
Commons, Tvmes, March 14, 1902] 
We cannot judge of the ground of 
his interpretation of yard 

An attempt has been made to 
connect the name Haffin with the 
Arabic a/’a, ‘pleasant odours’ It 
would then, be the equivalent of the 
ancient Eeg Aromatvm. This is 
tempting, but very questionable We 
should have mentioned that Guar- 
dafui IS the site of the mart and 
Promontory of the Spices described 
by the author of the Per%plu& as the 
furthest point and abrupt termination 
of the continent of Barbance (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient {rb tQp 

’A/>w/xarc&v ifJtrrbpLov Kal &Kp(aril^piov reSsv” 
toIlov ttjs l^ap^apLKijs i)'ir€ipov nrphs ivwroK^v 
diroKbwov) 

According to C. Muller our Guardafm 
IS called by the natives Eds As&r , theit^^ 
Eds Jardafdn being a point some 
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ni to tile south, ^\hich on some charts 
IS called Rds Shenarif, and which is 
also the Ta/i#at of the Fer%plus (Geog 
Gi ^Hjiores^ i 263) 

1516 — “ And that the said ships from his 
ports (K of CouKm’s) shall not go in-yvards 
from the Strait and Gape of GruoardafFuy, 
nor go to Adem, except -vvhen employed in 
our obedience and service and if any 

vessel or ZanibxiqiLe is found inward of the 
Cape of Guoardafifuy it shall be taken as 
good prize of war ’ — Tieaty heiioeen JLopo 
JSoaies axid the K Qaxduin^ in Fotelho, 
Tomho, 33 

,, ‘ After passing this place {Aj-imi) 

the next after it is Oapp Guardafiin, where 
the coast end^, and trends so as to double 
towards the Ked feea ’ — Bai hosa^ 16 

c 1530- — “This province, called of late 
Aiabia, but vhich the ancients called 
Ti oglochttca^ begins at the E-ed Sea and 
the country of the Abzssines, and finishes at 
Magadasso others §ay it extends only 

to the Cape of Guardafum ” — Sommat lo de 
Megniy in Jtaixmsio, i f 325 

1553 — ‘ Vicente Sodre, being despatched 
bj the King, touched at the Island of 
Cocotora, where he took in \;^ater, and 
t*hence passed to the Cape of Guardafu, 
■which IS the most easterly land of Africa ” 
— Be JBcci'rOb^ I vii cap 2 

1554 — “ If ;^ou leave D«Cbfil at the end of 
the season, > ou direct yourselves W S W 
till the pole is four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafun ’ — Stdt 
’All Kapxidan, The Mohit, in J Soc 
Ben , y 464 

,, “You find such whirlpools on the 
coasts of KaxdaftLn ’ — Ihe same, in 

his narrative. Join 7i As ser 1 tom ix 
P 

1572 — 

“ O Cabo v6 Aromata chamado, 

E agora Guardafu, dos moradores, 

Onde come^a a boca do afifamado 
Mar Roxo, que do fundo toma as cores ” 
OamSes, x 97 

Englished by Burton 

“The Cape which Antients ‘Aromatic’ 
clepe 

behold, yclept by Modems Guardafu , 
where opes the Red Sea mouth, so wide 
and deep, 

the Sea whose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue ” 

1602 — “Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at the Cape of 
Gardafin ” — Oouto, IV i 4 

1727 — “And having now travell’d along 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Cape Guardafoy, III sur- 
vey the Islands that lie in the Ethiopian 
Sea A HarmUon, i 16 , [ed 1744] 

1790 — “The Portuguese, or Venetians, 
the first Christian traders in these parte, 
have called it Gardeftu, which has no sign-i- 


fication in any language But in that part 
of the country where it is situated, it is 
called Gardefau and means the of 

Bundle the reason of which will be seen 
afterwards ” — Bruces Traiels, i 315 

[1823 — “ we soon obtained sight of 
Cape Gardaftii It is called by the 

natives Mas Asseie, and the high mountain 
immediately to its south is named (nbel 
Jordafoon Keeping about rune miles 

off shore we rounded the pemnsula of 
Haf oon Hafoou appea rs like an island, 

and belongs to a native ^mauli pnnce ’ 
— Ouen, Harr i 353 ] 

Q-TJAVA, s Tins fruit (Pturhnm 
Guayma^ L , Ord JMyrtactae ^ Span 
guayava^ Fr goyaviei^ [fiom Brazilian 
gnayaha^ ^ta7ij- Guayaho pomz- 

feia Indica of Caspar Bauhin, Guayaia 
of Joli Bauh. 111 , strangely appears 
by name in Elbot’s translation from 
Amii Kliosru, who flourished in the 
13tli century “He who has placed 
only guavas and quinces m his throat, 
and has never eaten a plantain, will 
say it is like so much jujube ^ (m 556) 
This must be due to some ambiguous 
w^ord carelessly rendered The fruit 
and its name are alike American It 
appears to be the guaiciho of Oviedo in 
his History of the Indies (we use the 
Italian version m Bamzcno^ in f 1411;) 
There is no mention of the guava in 
either De Orta or Acosta Amrucly 
which IS the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers ) name for the guava, means 
properly ^ a pear ’ , but the frmt is 
often called safari dm, ‘journey mango ' 
(respectmg which see under AN- 
ANAS) And this last term is some- 
times vulgarly corrupted into supdrl 
dm (areca-mango ^) In the Deccan 
(according to Moodeen SherifiP) and 
all over Guzerat and the Central 
Provinces (as we are informed by 
M -Gen Keatinge), the fruit is called 
jam, Mahr jarrwa, which is m Bengal 
the name of Sy^ngiimh jambolanum 
(see JAMOON), and in Guzeratijamr^d, 
which seems to he a ^factitious word 
m imitation of dmrud 

The guava, though its claims are so 
inferior to those of the 
(indeed except to stew, or make 
it IS nohs judicilms, an utter 
[Sir Joseph Hooker annotates; 
never ate good ones ^ ”3 ^ 

spread like that fr&oft 
rapidity' BothappeaSc M 
tran^ of th^e A^ ^ ^ ""served at 

jLkbar?s ^lava 
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IS named among the fruits of Turan, 
doubts again arise as to the fruit in- 
tended, for the word used, amrud, is 
ambiguous In 1688 Dangler mentions 
giiavas at Achin, and in Cochin China 
The tree, like the custard-apyle, has 
become wild in some parts of India 
See Damdson^ below 

c 1550 — “The guaiava is like a peach- 
tree, with a leaf resembling the laurel 
the red are better than the white, and are 
well-flavoured *’ — Gtrol p 88. 

1658 — There is a good cut of the guava, 
as guatdba, an P^so, pp 152-3 

1673 — “ flourish pleasant Tops of 
Plantains, Cocoes, G-uiavas, a kind of 
Pear ** — 40 

1676 — “The N W part is full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the largest and best tasted I have met 
with ” — Diwipzet, 11 107 

1085 — 1 < The Guava . when the Fruit 
is ripe, it IS yellow, soft, and very pleasant 
It bakes well as a Pear ” — Ihid i 222 

e 1750-60 — “Our guides too made us 
distinguish a number of goyava, and especi- 
ally plumb-trees *’ — Groses i 20 

1764 — 

A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 

Grazngert Bk i 

1843. — “ On some of these extensive plains 
(on the Mohur R. in Oudh) we found large 
orchards of the wild Guava strongly 
resembling in their rough appearance the 
pear-trees m the hedges of Worcestershire ” 
— Gol C J Dcmdson, I>wury of Travels, 
11 271 

GXJBBER, s This IS some kind of 
gold ducat or sequiu , Milburn says 
‘ a Dutch ducat ’ It may have adopted 
this special meaning, but could hardly 
have field it at the date of our first 
quotation The name is probably galr 
(d^Mur^^-gahr), implying its being of 
infidel origin 

c 1690 — “Mirza Jam Beg SulMn made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy’s head 
should receive 600 gahars, every one of 
them worth 12 miris of which 72 went 
to one tanjka ” — TdriXshr-i-Tdhtrt, in Ellvot, 
1 287 

1711 — “Rupees are the most current 
Coin , they have Venetians, Gubbers, Mug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas ” — Lockyer, 201 

,, “When a Parcel of Venetian Buoats 
are mixt with others the whole goes by the 
name of Ghe<mee7is at Surat, but when they 
are separated, one sort is called Venetians, 
and all the others Gubbers indifferently.” 

242. 


1762 — “ Gold a7id Silver Weights 

oz dwts grs 

100 Venetian Ducats 11 0 5 

10 (100 «) Gubbers 10 17 12.” 

Bioohs, Weights and Measures 

GrUBBROW, V To bully, to dumb- 
found, and perturb a person Made 
from gluihrao, the imperative of ghal- 
rand The latter, though sometimes 
used transitively, is more usually 
neuter, ‘to be dumbfounded and per- 
turbed ' 

GUDDA, s A donkey, literal and 
metaphorical H gadha [Skt gard- 
abha, ‘the roarer’] The comcidence 
of the Scotch ctiddy has been attributed 
to a loan from H through the gypsies, 
who were the chief owners of the 
animal in Scot]#.nd, where it is not 
common On the other hand, this is 
ascribed to a nickname Cuddy (for 
Cuthbert), like the English Neddy^ 
similarly applied [So the NED 
with hesitation ] A Punjab jiroverbial 
phrase is qadOri hhurhl, “ Donkeys’ 
rubbing” their sides together, a sort 
of ‘ claw me and I’ll claw thee ’ 

GUDDY, GUDDEE, s. H gaM% 
Mahr, gadl ^ The Throne ’ Properly 
it IS a cushion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, ^ e the seat of royalty, “a simple 
sheet, or mat, or carpet on the floor, 
with a large cushion or pillow at the 
head, against which the great man re- 
clines” (JV^lson) “To be placed on 
the guddee” is to succeed to the 
kingdom The word is also used for 
the pad placed on an elephant’s back, 

[1809 — “Seendhiya was seated nearly m 
the centre, on a large square cushion covered 
with gold brocade ; his back supported by a 
round bolster, and his arms resting upon 
two flat cushions , all covered with the same 
costly material, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a xnusnud, or guddee.” — 
Broughton, Letters from a Mahrcutta Camp, 
ed. 1892, p. 28.] 

GUDGE, s P — H gm, and corr, 
gag ^ a Persian yard measure or there- 
abouts , but in India applied to mea- 
sures of very varying len^hs, from the 
hath, or natural jeubit, to the English 
yard In the Am [ed. Ja/rrett, ii. 68 
seqq ] Abu’l Eazl details numerou-s 
gm which had been in use under 
the Caliphs or in India, varying from 
18 inches English (as calculate by 
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J Pnnsep) to 52^ The Ildhl gcuz 
of Akbar \^as intended to supersede 
all these as a standard , and as it 
was the basis of all records of land- 
measurements and rents in Uppei 
India, the determination of its value w as 
a subject of much iinpoitance when 
the revenue suiveys were undertaken 
about 1824 The results of enquiry 
weie veiy di&ciepant, however, and 
finally an aibitraiy value of 33 inches 
w as assumed The hlghd (see BEEGAH), 
based on this, and containing 3600 
square gaz=^ of an acre, is the standard 
in the N W P , but statistics are now 
always rendered in acres See Glad- 
mti\ Ayeen (1800) i 302, seqq ^ Piznsep^s 
Ut^efid Tables, ed Thomas, 122 , [MadicLs 
AdommbtraUoyi Manual, ii 505 ] 

[1532 — and if in quantity the 
measure and the weight, and whether ells, 
roods oi gazes ** — Aicfuv Poyt Orient f 5, 
p 1562] 

1754 — “Some of the townsmen again 
demanded of me to open my bales, and sell 
them some pieces of cloth , but I 

rather chose to make several of them 
presents of 2J gaz of cloth, which is the 
measure they usually take for a coat — 
Hanivai/, i 125 

1768-71 — “A gess or goss is 2 cobzdos, 
being at Chinsurah 2 feet and 10 inches 
Ehineland measuie ” — Staior%mis, E T 
1 463 

1814 — “They have no measures but the 
gudge, which is from their elbow to the end 
of the middle finger, for measunug length 
Peicice, Acc of the Wai/s of the Abj/ssvivians, 
in T) Pit Soc Bo 11 56 

GUIGOWAR, n p Gdehwar, the 
title of the Mahratta kings of Gnzerat, 
descended from Damaji and PHaji 
Gaekwar, who rose to distinction among 
Mahratta warriors in the second 
quarter of the 18th century The 
word means ‘ Cowherd ^ 

[1813 — “These princes were all styled 
Guickwar, m addition to their family 
name the word literally means a cow- 

keeper, which, although a low employment 
in general, has, in this noble family among 
the Hindoos, who venerate that animal, 
become a title of great importance ” — Pm hes, 
Oi Mem 2nd ed i 375 ] 

GUINEA - CLOTHS, GUINEA- 
STUFFS, s Apparently these were 
piece-goods bou^t in India to be 
used in the West African trade [On 
the other hand, Sir G Birdwood 
identifies them with gunny (R^ort 
on old Rees, 224) The manufacture 
2 C 


still goes on at Pondicheri> ] These 
aie piesumably the Kegro^-Utcher of 
Baldaeus (1672), p 154 

[1675 — “ Guinea stuffs,” in Budwood, ut 
supta ] 

1726 — We find in a list of cloths pur- 
chased by the Dutch Factorj at Porto Novo, 
Gxunees Lywaat, and os Kleeder^ n 

(‘Guinea linens and jN'egro’s clothing*) — 
See Valentijn, Chorom 9 

1813 — “The demand for Surat piece- 
goods has been much decreased in Europe 
and from the abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced Guinea stuffs, 

4^ yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces) ” — 
Mxlburn, i 289 

[1878 — “The chief trades of Pondicherry 
are, spinning, weaving and dj’^eing the cotton 
stuffs known by the name of Gumees ” — 
Gait^iui, Alan, of S Arcot, 426 ] 

[GUINEA DEER, s An old name 
for some species of Che\T:otain, m the 
quotation probably the Tragulus me- 
mAnna or Mouse Deer (Blanford, MaTn- 
Tnaha, 555) 

[1755 — “ Common deer they have here 
(in Ceylon) in great abundance, and also 
Gumea Deer ” — Ives, 57 ] 

GUINEA-FOWL There seems to 
have been, in the 16th century, some 
confusion between tuikeys and Guinea- 
fowl See however under TURKEY 
The Guinea-fowl is the Meleagris of 
Aristotle and others, the Afra ams of 
Horace 

GUINEA-FIG, s This was a nick- 
name given to midshipmen or appren- 
tices on board Indiamen m the 18th 
century, when the command of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were paid to the captain wiflb. 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Smyth, in his SadoT^s SoAidbook, 
1867, defines ‘ The younger midship- 
men of an Indiamam’ 

[1779 — “I promise you, to mo it was no 
slight penance to be exposed during i3ie 
whole voyage to the half sneering, satirical 
looks of the mates and gimiea-pig&.'' — 
Mouemtosh, Travels, quoted in Ckaregy OHd 
Bays, 1 73 ] 

GUINEA- WORM, s A paiasaJaws 
worm (Ffla/na Medmensts) nmabitaiig 
the subcutaneous cellular lassoe of 
man, frequently in the le^ varying 
from 6 inches to 13 feet m length, 
and common cm. the PersL Ghilf, m 
Upper Ghiinea, &c* It is found 
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in some parts of W. India “I have 
known,” writes M -Gen Keatinge, 
“villages where half the people were 
maimed by it after the rains Matnn- 
ga, the Head Quarters of the Bombay 
Artillery, was abandoned, in great 
measure, on account of this pest ” [It 
IS the disease most common in the 
Damoh District (G P Gazetteer^ 176, 
Skeman^ Rambles^ djc , ed V A Srmth^ 

1 94) It IS the rdsMa^ reshta of Central 
Asia {Schuyler^ T'nrhistan^ i 147 , Wolffs 
Travels^ ii 407)] The reason of the 
name is shown by the quotation from 
Purchas respecting its prevalence in 
Guinea The disease is graphically 
described by Agatharchides in the first 
quotation 

BO e 113 — “Those about the Red Sea 
who are stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatharchides relates, besides being afflicted 
with other novel and unheard-of symptoms, 
of which one is that small snake-like worms 
(SpaKSyria fiiKpk) eat through the legs and 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in- 
stantly shrink back again, and winding 
among the muscles produce intolerable 
burning pains *’ — In Dubner’s ed of Phtta't < h, 
IV 872, VIZ Table DxsoimzoTiSy Bk VIII 
Quest IX 3 

1600 — ^*The wormes in the legges and 
bodies trouble not euery one that goeth to 
those Oountreys, but some are troubled with 
them and some are not ” — (a full account of 
the disease follows ). — Descn of G-uinea, m 
Purchasy a. 963 

c. 1630 -—“But for their water I may 
call it Aqyux. Mortis . . it ingenders small 
long worms in the legges of such as use to 
dnnk it , by no potion, no unguent to 
be remedied they have no other way to 
destroy them, save by rowling them about a 
pin or peg, not unlike the treble of Theorbo ” 
—Bir T JSerbert, p 128 

1664 — “ . . . nor obliged to dnnk of those 
naughty waters full of nastiness of so 
many people and beasts that do cause 
such fevers, which are very hard to cure, 
and which breed also certain very dangerous 
worms in the legs they are commonly 
of the bigness and length of a small Vial- 
stnng and they must be drawn out 
little by little, from day to day, gently 
winding them about a little twig about 
the bigness of a needle, for fear of 
breaking them ” — Bermer. B T. 114 , [ed. 
OoTistable, 365] 

1676 — “ Guinea Worms are very frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies I 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water ” — ii 89-90 

^ 1712, — “Haec vita est Ormusiensium, imb 
civium totius littons Persici, ut perpetuas 
in corpore calamitates ferant ex coeli m- 
tempene modo sudore diffluunt, modo 
vexantur furunculis , nunc cibi sunt, mox 
aquae mopes , saepb ventis urentibus, sem- 


per sole torrente, squalent et quis omnia 
recenseat* Unum ex aemmnis gravionbus 
induco nimirum Lumbr}co7mn singulars 
genus, quod non in intestiuis, sed in xnuscu- 
hs per corpons ambitum natales invenit 
Latini medici vermem ilium nomine donant 
Tov dpaKovrtov, s Dracuneiih Guine- 

enses nigntae lingu^ suft, . . . vermes illos 
voeant Icldn, ut produnt reduces ex aunfero 
illo Afncae littore — Kae7)ipfei, Amom 

JExot , 624-6 Kaeinpfer speculates as to why 
the old physicians called it dracuncidiis , but 
the name was evidently taken from the 
8paK6vrtov of Agatharchides, quoted above 

1768 — “The less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh . . Br. Rouppe observes that 
the disease of the Guinea-worm is in- 
fectious ” — JjLTid on Ihseases of Mot OliTnates, 
pp 6S, 54. 

1774. — See an account of this pest under 
the name of “ /e ver des nerfs (Vena 
Medinensis), ” in I^iehuhr, Desc de VAraJm, 
117 The name given by Niebuhr is, as 
we learn from Kaempfer’s remarks, ^ardh 
M€d“h7hly the Medina nerve (rather than vein) 

[1821 — “The doctor himself is just going 
off to the Cape, half-dead from the &tah 
fever , and, as if that were not enough, the 
narooa^ or guinea-worm, has blanched his 
cheek and made him a cripple.” — Tod, 
Ammls, ed. 1884, ii 743 ] 

aUJPXJTTY, n p (See OpSPETIR ) 

GUM-GUM, s We had supposed 
this word to he an invention of the 
late Charles Dickens, but it seems to 
be a real Indian, or Anglo - Indian, 
word The nearest approximation m 
Shakespear’s Diet, is gamaik, ^ sound 
of the kettledrum ’ But the word 
IS perhaps a Malay plural of gomjg 
originally , see the quotation from 
Oshech [The quotations from Bowd%ch 
and Medley (from Scott, Malay Words, 
p 63) perhaps indicate an African 
origin.] 

[1669 — “ . . . The roar of great guns, the 
sounding of trumpets, the beating of drums, 
and the noise of the gomgoxmnen of the 
Indians ” — From the account of the Dutch 
attack (1659) on a village in Ceram, given in 
Wouter Schouten, liezstogt nadr en aoor Oost- 
tndien, 4ih ed 1775, i 56 In the Dutch 
version, “en het geraas van de gom- 
gommeiL der Indikanen,” The French of 
1707 (i 92) has “au bruit du canon, des 
trompettes, des tambour et des gozngoximies 
Indiennes ” 

[1731— “One of the Hottentot Instru- 
ments of Musick is common to several Negro 
Nations, and is called both by Negroes and 
Hottentets, gom-gom ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted 
Sheep-Gut or Sinews — Medley, tr. Kotbm's 
Oape of Good Boye, i. 271.] 
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c 1760-60 — “A music far from delightful, 
consisting of little drums they call Gum- 
g^ums, cymbals, and a sort of fife ’ — Oi ose, 
1 139 

1768-71 — ‘‘They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called gom-goms, con- 
sisting m hollow iron bowls, of various sizes 
and tones, upon which a man strikes with 
an iron or wooden stick not unlike a 

set of hells ’ — Stavorinus, E T i 215 See 
also p 65 

1771 — “At night we heard a sort of 
music, partly made by insects, and partly 
by the noise of the Gungtuig — Osbecl, 
1 185 

[1819 — ‘ ‘ The gong-gongs and drums were 
beat all around us ” — Bowdxch^ Mission to 
Askantee, i 7, 136 ] 

1836 — “‘Did you ever hear a tom-tom, 
Sir 2 ’ sternly enquired the Captain 

‘ A what 2 ’ asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback 

‘ A tom-tom ’ 

‘Never < ' 

‘ Nor a gum-gum ’ 

‘ Never * ’ 

‘ What ii> a gum-gum ^ ' eagerly enquired 
several young ladies ” — SLetches hy Boz, The 
Steam Excursion 

[GUNGE, s Hind ganj^ ‘a store, 
store-house, market ’ 

[1762 — See under GOMASTA 
[1772 — “Gunge, a market principally for 
grain * — Verelsti V^iew of Bengal, Gloss s v 
[1858 — “ The term Gunge signifies a range 
of buildings at a place of traffic, for the 
accommodation of merchants and all persons 
engaged in the purchase and sale of goods, 
and for that of their goods and of the 
shopkeepers who supply them — Sleenman, 
Jou7 They thi ough Oudh, i 278 ] 

GUNJA, s Hmd ganjha^ gdinga 
The flowering or fruiting shoots of the 
female plant of Indian hemp {Cannabis 
satzva, L, formerly distiiiguished as 
O ^nd^ca), used as an intoxicant (See 
BANG ) 

[c 1813 — “The natives have two proper 
names for the hemp {OanTLObis sednva), and 
call it Gang] a when young, and Siddh% 
when the flowem have fully expanded * — 
Buchanan, Eastern India, ii 865 J 

1874 — ««in odour and the absence of taste, 
ganjd resembles bhang It is said that after 
the leaves which constitute bhang have 
been gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stem, and that these, picked off and dried, 
form what is called ganja ” — Sardmry <Ss 
Fhicktger, 493 

GUNNY, GUNNY-BAG, s. From 
Skt gom^ ‘ a sack ’ , Hind and Maltr 
gon^ gon%, ‘ a sack, sacking ' TFe 
popul^ and trading name of the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibie of jute, much used in all Indian 
trade Tat is a common Hind name 
for the stuff [With this w ord Sir G* 
Birdwood identities the forms found 
in the old records — ‘‘ Gmny Stultes 
(1671),” “ Guyme stuffs,” “ Guinea stuffs,” 
^^Gminys” (J^p on Old Records, 26, 38» 
39, 224) , but see under GUINEA- 
CLOTHS 1 

c 1590 — ‘ ‘ Sircar Ghoraghat produces raw 
silk, gimneys, and plenty of Tangkwn 
horses ’ — Gladwin! s Ayeen, ed 1800, ii 9 ; 
[ed Jarrett, n 123] (But here, in the 
original, the term is parchak i-fathand ) 

1693 — “Besides the aforenamed articles 
Goeny-sacks are collected at Pahool ” — 
jkaiart (3), 14 

1711 — “When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneys, the outer Bag is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or 1^ Shahee ” — Lochyer, 244 

1726 — In a list of goods procurable at 
Baatzeroni “ Goeni-za&en (Gimny bags) ”■ 
— Valentijn, Char 40 

1727 — “Sheldon put on board some 

rotten long Pepper, that he could dispose 
of in no other Way, and some damaged 
Gunmes, which are much used in Persia for 
em h aling Goods, when they are good in their 
kmd ” — A Mamilton, ii 15 , [ed 1744] 

1764 — “Baskets, Gmmy bags, and dvbbers 
Bs 24 ” — In Long, 384 

1785 — “We enclose two pa^'icanehs 
directing them each to despatch 1000 goozuea 
of gram to that person of mighty degree ’ — 
Tippoo 8 Letters, 171 

1885 — “ The land was so covered with 
them (plover) that the hunters shot them 
with all kind of arms We counted 80 birds 
m the gauuy-sack that three of the soldiers 
brought in ” — Boots and Saddles, by Mrs, 
Ouster, p 37 (American work ) 

GUNTA, 3 Hind ghanta, ‘a beB 
or gong.' This is the common term for 
expressing an European hour m modem 
Hindustani [See PANDT ] 

GUP, s Idle gossip P- — H. 
gap, ‘prattle, tattle' The word is 
perhaps an importation from Turaaw 
Vamb^ry gives Orient Turki gep, 

‘ wor^ saying, talk ’ , which, however,, 
Pavet de CourteiUe su^esfcs to 
a corruption from the PersL 
‘ to say ' ; of ■which, indeed^, 
a form guptan [Bo Plafc^ 
compares Skt. galpOfy. whicii 
Bengali golpo, ‘babhK^ 
tion from Schuyler 

in Turkistan. The ^ pertops 

be^ known m m 

^'TTiamial^ in S- 
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India, published under the name of 
«Gup,” m 1868. 

1809-10 — They (native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other , amusement than hearing the 
^^p-gup,’ or gossip of the place ’* — Mrs 
Sherwo^s Avjtoh%og 357. 

1876 — '^The first day of mourning goes 
by the name of gup, % & commemorative 
talk.” — Schuyler* s Twrtistany i 161. 

GIXRBBBPURWUR, GURREBB- 
l?“CrWAUZ, ss Ar — P. Gharlbpar- 
'waVy GhcLrtbnawdz, used m Hind as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively ‘ Provider of the Poor ^ ’ 

* Cberislier of the Poor ’ ’ 

1726 — “Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each other, 
a,nd lay hold of each other by the beard, 
saying Grab-anemoas, ^ e I wish you the 
prayers of the poor ” — Valent^^rif Chor 109, 
who copies from Van Twist (1648), p 65. 

1824 — “I was appealed to loudly by 
both parties, the soldiers calling on me as 

* Ghureeb purwur, ’ the Goomashta, not to 
bo outdone, exclaiming ‘ Donai, Lord Sahib < 
Donai 1 Rajah * * ” (Read PohiVi and see 
DOAI) — Mehery i 26o See also p 279 

1867 — “‘Protector of the poorl’ he 
oned, prostrating himself at my feet, ^ help 
thy most unworthy and wretched slave 1 
An unblest and evil-minded alligator has 
this day devoured my little daughter She 
went down to the nver to fill her earthen 
jar with water, and the evil one dragged 
her down, and has devoured her Alas ! 
she had on her gold bangles Great is my 
misfortune 1 * ” — ZirGol L&unn, A Fly on Hhe 
Whedy p. 99 

GURJAXJT, n p The popular and 
official name of certain forest tracts at 
the back of Orissa The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind garh, ‘ a fort,’ 
Persianised into a plural garhfaty in 
ignorance of which we have seen, m 
quasi-ofScial documents, the use of a 
further English plural, Gwjauts or 
garhy<ZtSy which is like ‘fortses’ [In 
the quotation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of people ] 
This manner of denominatmg such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by fortified posts seems to be Y&rj 
ancient in that part of India We 
have in Ptolemy and the P&nplus 
Domrene or Deswreney apparently repre- 
senting Skt Easdmay qu^si dascm rvnjob^ 
^ having Ten Forts,’ wmch the lists of 
the Brhat BanJvitd shew us in this part 
of India (JM As. Soc , K S., v. 83). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in 


the grant of an Orissa king, Nava Koh 
‘ the Nine Forts ^ A SB xxxiii, 84) ^ 
and we have, in this region, further m 
the interioi, the province of Oliattzsqarh 
‘36 Forts’ ' 

[1820 — “At present nearly one half of 
thfe extensive region is under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the British Government , the 
other possessed by tributary zemindars called 
Ghurjauts, or hill chiefs ^'^JECamikon, 

Descrijgtion oj JSundosiany ii 32 ] 

GURRY 

a A Little fort ; Hind garhz Also 
Gurr, ^ e. garh, ‘ a fort.’ 

b See GHtTRRY. 

a 

1693 — “ . . many of his Heathen l^’obles, 

only such as were befriended by strong 
Gurrs, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains 
. . — F??/eJ, 165 

1786 — “ The Zemindars in 4 per- 

gunnahs are so refractory as to have for- 
feited (read fortijkd) themselves in their 
gumes, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue ’* — Articles against W. FasitngSy in 
BmhSy vn 69. 

[1835 — “A shot was at once fired upon 
them from a high Ghurree ” — Forbes, M&s 
Mm, ed 1878, p 521.] 

GUTTA PEROHA, s This is the 
Malay name Gatah Pertja, z e ‘ Sap of 
the Percha,’ Dzchopszs Gutta, Benth. 
{Isonandra Gutta, Hooker , N O. Sapo- 
taceae) Ur. Oxley writes (J Ind 
Arch/bp 1 22) that percha is properly the 
name of a tree which produces a spuri- 
ous article ; the real gutta p is produced 
by the tUba'a. [Mr Maxwell (Ind Ant 
xvii 368) points out that the proper 
reading is taban,'\ The product was 
first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Ur. Montgomery- It is collected by 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will speedily become extinct 
The history of G. P is, however^ far 
from well known Several trees are 
known to contribute to the exported 
article ; their juices being mixed to- 
gether. [Mr Scott (Malay Words, ^ 
seqq) writes the worcl getcm percha, or 
getah perchah, ‘gum of percha,’ and 
remarks that it has been otherwise 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumato^* 
“there being another word percha, a 
name of Sumatra, as well aa a third 
word percha, ‘ a rag, a remnant/ ” Mr* 
Maxwell (he. <nt ) writes . “ It is stiM 
uncertain whether there is a 
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producing tree called PercJm by the 
Malays JNIy experience is that they 
give the name of FercJiah to that kind 
of getah tahan which hardens into 
strips in boiling These are stuck 
together and made into balls for 
export ”] 

[1847 — “Gutta Percha it. a remarkable 
example of the rapidity with which a really 
useful invention becomes of importance to 
the English public A year ago it was almost 
unknown, but now its peculiar properties 
are dailj^ being made more available in some 
new branch, of the useful or ornamental 
arts” — Muiidy^ Journal, in NairaUie of 
Events in Borneo and Celehps, ii 342 seq 
(quoted by Scott, loc ) ] 

1868 — “ The late Mr d’Almeida was the 
first to call the attention of the public to 
the substance now so well known as gutta- 
percha At that time the Isoimndra Gutta 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore, and was first known to the 
Malays, who made use of the juice which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees 
Mr d’Almeida acting under the advice 

of a fnend, forwarded some of the substance 
to the Society of Arts There it met w ith 
no immediate attention, and was put away 
uncared for A j^ear or two afterwards Dr 
Montgomery sent specimens to England, 
and bringing it under the notice of com- 
petent persons, its value was at once 
acknowledged The sudden and great 

demand for it soon resulted in the disap- 
pearance of all the mtta percha trees on 
fc^ingapore Island ” — Colhngicood, Rambles of 
a Nafurahst, pp 268-9 

Q-ITZZY, s Pers and Hind gazlj 
perhaps from its having been woven 
of a gaz (see GTJDGE) in breadth A 
very poor kind of cotton cloth 

1701 — In a price hst for Persia we find 
“Gesjes Bengaals ” — Valentijn, v 303 

1784 — “It is suggested that the foUowring 
articles may be proper to compose the first 
adventure (to Tibet) Guzzie, or coarse 

Cotton Cloths, and Otterskins ” — In 
Seton-Karr, i 4 

[1866 — “ common unbleached fabrics 

used for packing goods, and as a 
covering for the dead These fabrics in 
Bengal pass under the names of Gem ha and 
Guzee ” — Forbes Wodson, TeoMle ACanu- 
factui es, 83 ] 

GWALIOR, n p Hind Gwaltdr 
A very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictur- 
esquely out of a plain (or d^iallow 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 m south of Agra, in lat 26® 13' 
Gwahor may be trac^ back, in Gen 
Cumnngham^s opinion, to the Srd 
r'pntiTPvr of OUT era. It was the seat 


of several ancient Hindu dv nastier, 
and from the time of tlie early 
Mahommedan sovereigns of Dellii 
dowm to the reign of Aurangzib it 
was used as a state-prison Earlv in 
the 18th century it fell into the po^se*^- 
sion of the Mabiatta family of Sindhia, 
whose residence was established to the 
south of the fortress, in what was 
originally a camp, but has long been 
a city known by the original title of 
Lashhxr (camp) The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the "rock 
Gwalioi has been three times taken by 
British arms (1) escaladed by a force 
under the command of Major Popham 
m 1780, a very daring feat (2) by a 
regular attack under Gen White m 
1805 , (3) most gallantly in June 1858, 
by a party of the 25th Bombay N I. 
under Lieutenants Rose and Waller, 
in which the foimer officer fell After 
the tw o first captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family From 
1868 it was retained in our hands, but 
m December 1885 it was formally re- 
stoied to the Maharaja Sindhia 

The name of the fortress, according 
to Gen Cunningham (Archaeol Survey^ 
11 335X IS derived from a small Hindu 
shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
Gwah or Guxth-'pd^ after whom the 
fortiess received the name of Gwdlz- 
diaar, conti acted into Giidh&r 

e 1020 — “ From Kanauj, in travelling 
south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jaj^hoti, at a distance 
of so parasangs, of which the capital is 
Kajuriha In that country are ihe two 
forte of GwAliar and EAhnjar ” — AI- 

BirUnl, m Elliot, i 57-8 

1196 — The royal army marched “towards 
GaiewSx, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Bhnd, the summit of which the nimble- footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on the 
bastions of which the clouds have never 
cast their shade — Hasan in. 

Elluot, 11 227 

c 1840 — “ The castle of GSIytlr, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top of a 
high hill, and appears, so to speak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rook There is no 
other hill adjoimng , it contains reservoirs 

* The two compames which escaladed were led 
by Captam Bruce, a brother of the AhyssSuaaoL 
traveller ** It is said that the spot was p acafeed 
out to Popham by a cowherd, and tha t iity whoie 
of the at^kmg psurty were applied mss 
shoes to prevent them fixan slipping ota 
of rock- There is a story also tSiat fh© cost of 
these grass-<^oes was dodticted firom Popham » 

I pay, when he was abcftft to leave Indi a a samaa otv 
g fa i ffrraij nenadya maarter of a eenttny affegt^ vvai-os. 
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of water, and some 20 wells walled lound are 
attached to it on the walls are mounted 
mangonels and catapults The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by 
elephants and horses Near the castle-gate 
IS the figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver 
Seeing it from a clistance one has no doubt 
about its being a real elephant At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosques and houses 
alike , there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates ” — Rn 
11 193 

1526 — “I enteied Gu§.li3.r by the H^ti- 
phl gate They call an elephant 

and a gate On the outside of this gate 

is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it ” — p 383 

[c 1590 — ‘‘Gualiar is a famous fort, in 
which are many stately buildings, and there 
is a stone elephant over the gate The air 
and water of tthis place are both esteemed 
good It has always been celebrated for 
fine singers and beautiful women ” — 

Aiiemi. Glcidicui. ed 1800, ii 88 , ed Jaitett, 
11 181 ] 

1610— “The 31 to Gwalere, 6 c, a 
pleasant Citie with a Castle , On the 
West side of the Castle, which is a steep 
•craggy cliife of 6 c compasse at least 
{divers say eleven) From hence to 

“the top, leads a narrow stone cawsey, 
walled on both sides , in the way are three 
gates to be passed, all exceeding strong, 
with Courts of guard to each At the top 
of all, at the entrance of the last gate, 
«tandeth a mightie Elephant of stone very 
ounously wrought *’ — Finch, in Purchas, 

1 426-7 

1616 — “23. Gwalier, the chief City so 
•called, where the Mogol hath a very rich 
Treasury of Gold and Silver kept in this 
Oity, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King’s Prz'ioners aie likewise 
kept The Castle is continually guarded by 
a very strong Company of Armed Souldiers ” 
—Terry, ed 1665, p 356. 

[ ,, “Kualiar,"’ in S%t T 
Hak Soc 11 639 ] 

o 1665 — “ For to shut them up m 
Goualeor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
IS held impregnable, it being situated upon 
an inaccessible Rock, and having within 
itself good water, and provision enough for 
a Ganson , that was not an eaaie thing ” — 
Permer B T. 5 , [ed. Constable, 14] 

c. 1670 — “Since the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of this Countrey, this 
Portress of Goualeor is the place where 
they secure Princes and great Noblemen 
Cha.%ehan comii^ to the Empire by foul-play, 
•caus’d all the Princes and Lords whom he 
mistrusted, to* be seiz’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Goualeor , 
but he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
their estates A%oreng-zeh his Son acts quite 
otherwise , for when he sends any great 
Lord to this place, at the end of nine or 
ten days he orders him to be poison’d , and 


this he does that the people may not ex- 
claim against him for a bloody Prince 
Tamimet, E T ii 35 , [ed. BaU, i 63] 

GYAUL (properly GAYAL), [Skt. 
go, <an ox n, s A large animal {Gmmut 
jrontahs, Jerd , Bos /. Blanford, Mam^ 
maha, 487) of the ox tribe, found wild 
in various forest tracts to the east of 
India It IS domesticated by the 
Mishmis of the Assam valley, and 
other tubes as far south as Chittagong 
In Assam it is called M^than 

[c 1590 — In Arakan, “ cows and buffaloes 
there are none, but there is an animal 
which has somewhat of the characteristics of 
both, piebald and particoloured whose milk 
the people drink ” — Ain, ed Jarrett, ii 119 ] 

1824 — “In the park several uncommon 
animals are kept Among them the Ghyal, 
an animal of which I had not, to my 
recollection, read any account, though the 
name was not unknown to me It is a very 
noble creature, of the ox or buffalo kind, 
with immensely large hoi ns ” — 

1 34 

1866-67 — “I was awakened by an extra 
oidinary noise, something between a bull’s 
bellow and a railway whistle What was 
it^ We started to our feet, and Fuzlah 
and I were looking to our arms when 
Adupah said, ‘ It is only the guyal calling , 
Sahib ♦ Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are opening the village gates for 
the beasts to go out to pasture,* 

“ These guyal were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, sharp wide-spreading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes They 
were the indigenous cattle of the hills 
domesticated by those equally wild 
Lushais ” — lit -Col T Lewvn, A Fl^ 

on the Wheel, &c , p 303 

GYELONG, s A Buddhist priest 
in Tibet. Tib dGe^-sLong, %e ‘beggar 
of virtue,’ ^e a hhiJeshu or mendicant 
friar (see under BTXXEE) , but latterly 
a priest who has leceived the highest 
orders See Jaeschlce, p 86 

1784 — “He was diessed in the festival 
habit of a gyloug or iiriest, being covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded 
mitre on his head ” — Bogle, in Marlham's 
Tibet, 26 

GYM-KHAITA, s This word is 
quite modern, and was unknown 40 
years ago The first use that we can 
trace is (on the authority of Major 
John Trotter) at Burki in 1861, when 
a gymkhema was instituted there It 
is a factitious word, invented, we 
believe, m the Bombay Presidency, 
and probably based upon gend-Jehdna 
(‘ball-house’), the name usually given 
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in Hind to an Englisli racket-court 
It IS applied to a place of public resort 
at a station, where the needful facilities 
for athletics and games of sorts are 
piovided, including (when that was 
in fashion) a skating-rink, a la^vn- 
tenms ground, and so forth The gym 
may have been simply a corruption of 
gend shaped by gymnastics, [of which 
the English public school short form 
gym passed into Anglo-Indian jargon]. 
The word is also applied to a meeting 
for such sports , and in this sense it 
has travelled already as far as Malta, 
and has since become common among 
Englishmen abroad [The suggestion 
that the word oiiginated in the P — H 
jamd^at-hhana, ‘a place of assemblage,’ 
is not probable ] 

1877 — Their proposals are that the 
Cricket Club should include in their pro- 
gramme the games, &c , pr^osed by the 
promoters of a g3n3ikhana Club, so far as 
not to interfere with cricket, and should 
join in making a nnk and lawn-tenms, and 
badminton courts, within the cncket-ground 
enclosure " — PxoTieer Ma%l, Nov 3 

1879 — “ Mr A F can always 

be depended on for epigram, but not for 
accuracy In his letters from Burma he 
talks of the Gymkhana at Rangoon as a 
sort of estcdilzssenient [5zc] where people have 
pleasant little dinners In the ‘Oriental 

Arcadia,' which Mr F tells us is 

flavoured with naughtiness, people may do 
strange things, but they do •not dine at Gym- 
khanas ” — Ihid July 2 

1881 — “ R E Gymkhana at Malta, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881 ” — 
Heading in Eoyal ETigtneer Journal, Aug 1, 
p 159 

1883 — “I am not speaking of Bombay 
people with their clubs and gymkhanas and 
other devices for oiling the wheels of 
existence — Tribes on My Eiontier, 9. 

aYNEE, s H gmnl A very i 
diminutive kmd of cow bred m Bengal 
It IS, when well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, | 
and affords excellent meat It is 
mentioned by Aelian 

c 250. — “There are other bullocks m 
India, which to look at are no bigger than 
the lai^est goats , these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly ” — Ee Eat Amm , xv 24 

e 1690 — “ There is also a species of oxen 
called gaini, small like gut (see GOONT) 
horses, but very beautiful " — Ain, i 149. ^ 

[1829 — “ . I found that the said Uger 
had feasted on a more delicious morsel, — a 
mce little Ghinee, a small cow .” — Mem of 
John Sh%x^, 111 ] 


1832. — “We ha\e become great farmers, 
having sown oiir crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gynees) which are to be fed 
up for the table ” — F. Poiles, WaTidertugs 
of a Pilgrim, i 251. 


H 


ELACKEBY, s In the Bengal 
Presidency this word is now apphed 
only to the common native bullock- 
cart used m the slow draught of goods 
and materials. But formeriy m Bengal, 
as still in Western India and Ceylon, 
the word was apphed to hghter 
carriages (drawn by bullocks) for 
personal tran^ort. In Broughton’s 
Letters from cu Mahratta Camp (p. 156 ; 
[ed. 1892, p 117]) the word is used 
for what in Upper India is commonly 
called an ekka (q.v), or light native 
pony-carriage , but this is an ex- 
ceptional apphcation. Though the 
word IS used by Enghshmen almost 
universally in India, it is unknoTiui to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 
English teim ; and its origin is ex- 
ceeomgly obscure The word seems 
to have originated on the west side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 
quotations It is probably one of 
those numerous words which were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
by ilhterate soldiers and sailors, before 
they appeared in any kmd of htera- 
ture Wilson suggests a probable 
Portuguese origin, e.g from acarretar, 
‘to convey m a cart’ It is possible 
that the mere Portuguese article and 
noun ‘a carreta^ might have produced 
the Anglo-Indian hctckery Thus in 
Correa, imder 1513, we have a descrip- 
tion of the Surat hackeries ; “and the 
carnages (as carretas) in which he and 
the Portuguese travelled, were elabor- 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
hangings, covering them from the sun ; 
and these carnages (as ca/rretm) nm so 
smoothly (the country eonffisfai^ of 
level plams) that the people travfflmg 
m them sleep as tranquaily as m. :&e 
ground ” (il 369). 

But it is almost certain. Heat the 
origin of the word is the & 

*a two- wheeled it may be 

noted that in oM ^n^balese choMsOj 
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*a cart-wheel,’ takes the forms haJca 
and saka (see Kulm^ On Oldest Aryan 
Elements of Singhalese, translated by 
T> Fergtison m Indian Ant xii 64) 
[But this can have no connection with 
chhahra, which represents Skt. sahata, 

® a waggon ’] 

1673. — “The Coach wherein I was break- 
ing, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen ” — Fryer, 83 [For these 
swift oxen, see quot from Forbes below, and 
from Aelian under CrYNEE] 

1690 — “ Their Hackeries likewise, which 
are a kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by Oxen ” — Ovmgton, 264 

1711 — “ The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodious , otherwise the Hackerys, 
which are very common, would be an In- 
oonveniency These are a sort of Coaches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxen ” — Loclyet, 269 
1742 — “ The bridges are much worn, and 
out of repair, by the number of Hackaries 
and other carnages which are continually 
passing over them ” — In W/ieelej , in 262 
1756 —“The nth of July the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to whose house we were removed that 
afternoon in a hackery ** — HohoeU, in 
Wheeler's Early Records, 249, 
o 1760 — “ The hackrees are a conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which would at first give an 
idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
, they are open on three sides, covered 
a-top, and are made to hold two people 
sitting cross-legged ” — Grose, i 165-156 
1780 — “A hackery is a small covered 
carriage upon two wheels drawn by bullocks, 
and used generally for the female part of the 
family ” — Hodges, Travels, 6 

c 1790, — “ Quant aux palankina et hak- 
kanes (voitures k deux roues), on les passe 
sur une double sangarie ” (see JANG-AH) — 
Hoiafner, li, 173 

1793 — “To be sold by Public Auction 
. a new Fashioned Hackery ” — Bombay 
Courier, April 13 

1798 —“At half -past six o’clock we each 
got into a hackeray ” — Stavonwus, tr by 
W^tlcocks, 111 295 

1811 — Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

„ “11 y a cependant quelques en- 

droits oh Ton se sert de charettes couvertes 
h deux roues, appel^es hxckerrs, devant 
lesquelles on attble des bceufs, et qui servent 
h voyager ” — Editor of Haafner, Voyages, 
ii 3. 

1813 — “Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour ** — Forbes, 
Or Mem in 376 , [2nd ed li 352 , in i 150, 
hackeries, ii 2o3, hackarees] Forbes’s 
engraving represents such an ox-earnage as 
would be called m Bengal a lazl% (see 
BYLEE) 

1829 — “ The genuine vehicle of the coun- 
try is th^ hackery. This is a sort of wee 


tent, covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two- wheeled carnage with a 
pole that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep This is drawn by 
a pair of white bullocks ” — Mem of Col 
Mountain, 2nd ed , 84 

I860 — “Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery cart^ 
hastened home from it ” — Tenneni's Cestloii 
11 140 

[HADDY, s A grade of troops in 
the Mogul service According to Prof 
Blochmann (Ain, i 20, note) they coi- 
responded to our “ Warranted ofhcers ” 
“ Most clerks of tlie Imperial offices, the 
painters of tlie Court, the foremen in 
Akbar’s workshops, &c, belonged to 
this corps. They were called Ahadis, 
or single men, because they stood 
under Akbar’s immediate orders ” 
And Mr Irvine writes Midway 
between the nobles or leaders (man- 
sahddrs) with the horsemen under 
them (tdhlndn) on the one hand, and 
the Ahslidm (see EYSHAM), or infantry, 
artillery, and artificeis on the other, 
stood the Ahadi, or gentleman trooper 
The word is literally ‘single ’ or ‘ alone’ 
(A aliad, ‘ one ’). It is easy to see why 
this name was applied to them ; they 
offered their services singly, they <iid 
not attach themselves to any chief, 
thus forming a class apart from the 
tahlmdm, but as they were horsemen, 
they stood equally apart from the 
specialised services included under the 
remaining head of AJishdm ” (J B As. 
Soc, July 1896, p. 646) 

[c 1590 — “ Some soldiers are placed under 
the care and guidance of 07ie commander. 
They are called Ahadis, because they are 
fit for a harmonious unity — Ain, ed Bloch- 
mann, 1 231 

[1616.— “The Prince’s Haddy be* 

trayed me.” — Sir T Roe, Hak Soc. li 883 

[1617 — “ A Haddey of horse sent down to 
see it effected ” — Jhid. ii 450 

Jc. 1625 — “The day after, one of the 
King’s Haddys finding the same ” — Coryat^ 
m Furchas, i 600.] 

HADQ-EE, s. Ar Hdgj, a pilgrim 
to Mecca , from ^ayy, the pilgrimage, 
or visit to a venerated spot Hence 
Hdjjl and Hdjl used colloquially in 
Persian and Turkish Prof feobertson 
Smith writes “ There is current con- 
fusion about the word It is 

originally the participle of Jiagj, ‘he 
went on the But in modern use 

idjig IS used as part., and fidog is the 
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title given to one who has made the 
pilgrimage When this is prefixed to 
a name, the double j cannot be pro- 
nounced wnthoiit inserting a short 
vowel and the a is shortened ; thus 
you say ^el-Hajj^ Soleiman,’ or the 
like The incorrect form Hdjjl is 
however used by Turks and Persians ” 

[1609 — “Upon >OTir order, if Hoghee 
Careen so please, I purpose to delve him 
25 pigs of lead ” — EawG&rs^ Letters^ i 26 
[c 1610 — * ‘ Those who have been to Arabia 
are called Agy ” — Pyraid de LwiaL 
Hak Soc 1 165 

[o 1665 — Aure7ig - Zehe once observed 
perhaps by way of joke, that Svltan SujcJi 
was become at last an Agy or pilgnm,** — 
Eenmer^ ed Constable^ 113 

[1673 — “Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
(See under A MUCK ) 

[1683 — “ Hodgee Sophee Caun ” See 
under FIBMAUN ] 

1765 — “Hodgee acquired this title from 
his having in his early years made a pil- 
grimage to Hodge (or the tomb of MaJiommed 
at Mecca) ” — Eolu ell, Hist Ezents, &c , i 59 

J ’c 1833 — “The very word m Hebrew 
\og, which means * festival,’ originally 
meant ‘pilgrimage,’ and corresponds with 
what the Arabs call hatch . ” — T7avels 
of Di Wolff, 11 165 ] 

HAKIM, s H from Ar hdhim, 
‘a judge, a ruler, a master’, ^the 
authority ’ The same Ar. root Tiakm^ 
‘ bridling, restraining, judging,’ supplies 
a variety of words occurring in this 
Glossary, viz Hdlczm (as here) , Hahim 
(see HUCKEEM) , Huhm (see HOOK- 
UM) ; H%k7nat (see HICKMAT). 

[1611 — “ Not standing with his great- 
ness to answer every Haccam, which is as a 
Governor or petty King ” — Danvers, Letieas, 
1 158 In Hyid i 175, Hackum is used in 
the same way ] 

1698 — “Hackxun, a Governor ” —Fryer^s 
Index Explanatory 
e 1861 — 

“ Then comes a settlement HaTrini, to teach 
me to plough and weed — 

I sowed the cotton he gave me — ^but first 
I boiled the seed . . 

S%r_A C Lyall, The Old Etndaree. 

HAIiAIiCOBE, s Lit. Ar.— F. 
7mldl-Wwr, ‘ one who eats what is 
lawful,’ [haldl being the technical 
Mahommedan phrase for the sl^mg 
of an animal to be used for food ac- 
cording to the proper ritual], applied 
euphemistically to a person of very 
low caste, a sweeper or scaven^r, im- 
plying ‘to whom IS lawful focjd.’ 


Generally used as smonymous with 
hungy (<iv) [Accoiding to Prof. 
Bloehniann, HaldlkhUr, %e one Tsho 
eats that which the ceremonial law 
allows, is a euphemism for kacdmllvfa , 
one who eats forbidden things, as pork, 
&c The word ?ialdlkhilr is still in use 
among educated Muhammadans , but 
it IS doubtful whether (as stated in Jthe 
Am) it was Akbar’s invention ’ {Am, 
1 . 139 note )] 

1623 — “ Schiab Selim nel principle si 
sdegnb tanto, che poeo manch che per dispetto 
non la desse per f orza in matnmonio ad uno 
della razza ene chiamano halal chor, quasi 
diea ‘mangia leeito,’ cioh che ha per lecito 
di mangiare ogm cosa . ” (See other 

quotation under HABEM) — P della Valle, 
11 525 , [Hak Soc i, 54] 

1638 — sont obhgez de se purifier 
depuis la teste I’usqu’aux pieds si quelqu’vn 
de ees gens qu’ils appellent Alchores, leur 
a touch! ” — Mandelslo, Fans, 1669, 219 

1665 — “Ceux qui ne parleut que Persan 
dans les Indes, les appellent Halalcotir, 
e’est h dire celm qui se donne la liberty da 
manger de tout ce qu’il lui plait, ou, selon 
quelques uns, celui qm mange ce qu’il a M- 
gitimement gagn^ Et ceux qm approuvent 
cette dermbre explication, disent qu’autre- 
fois Halalcoiirs s’appellent Haramrours, 
mangeurs de Viande def endues ” — Theienot, 
V. 190 

1673 — “That they should be accounted 
the Offscum of the People, and as base 
as the Holencores (whom they account so, 
because they defile themselves by eating 
anything) ” — F'iyer, 28 , [and see under 
BOY, bj 

1690 — “The Halalchors are another 

Sort of Indians at Suratt, the most con- 
temptible, but extremely necessary to be 
there ” — Ov^ngton, 382, 

1763- — “ And now I must mention the 
Hallachores, whom I cannot call a Tnbe, 
being rather the refuse of all the Tnbes- 
These are a set of poor unhappy wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth ” — 

Eeflexions, &c , by Luke Scraffan, Esq , 7-8 
It was probably in this passage that Bums 
(see below) picked up the word- 

1783. — “That no HoXXocore, Derah, or 
Chandala caste, shall upon any consideration 
come out of their houses after 9 o’clock in 
the mormng, lest they should taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the steesets,” 
— Makratta Proclamatwn at Barock, m Foekes^ 
Or Mem iv. 232 

1786 — “When all my schoolfellows 
youthful compeers (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a <IoEeloo 
phrase, the haUachores of the fcuwaa mm) 
w^re striking off with eager eaausest 

mtent, in some one or ether cC wmmy 
paths of a bu^Me^ I was 
thft market-place * ” — Ewms, 
hi A. Unmm^Baaoafs ed, ef lFei€s emd l^e. 
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1788 — The iTidtaTi Vocabulary also gives 

Hallachore 

1810 — For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallalcor or Chandela (one of the most 
wretched Pariahs) ” — Mai ua <?? aJiam^ 31 

HALALLOUR Y used in the 
imperative for infinitive, as is common 
in the Anglo-Indian use of H verbs, 
being Ar. — H haldl-har^ ‘ make lawful,^ 
put (an animal) to death m the 
manner prescribed to Mahommedans, 
when it IS to be used for food 

[1855 — “ Before breakfast I bought a 
moderately sized sheep for a dollar Shaykh 
Hamid ^halaled’ (butchered) it according 
to rule ” — Bu 7 ton, Btlgi image. Q& 1893, 

1 255] 

1883 — “The diving powers of the poor 
duck are exhausted I have only 

to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet ” — 
Tribes on My Ftonti&i , 167 

HALF-CASTE, s A person of 
inixt European and Indian blood (See 

MTJSTEES , EURASIAN ) 

1789 — “Mulattoes, or as they are called 
in the East Indies, half-casts ” — Mum o' s 
BarraHve, 61 

1793 — “ They (the Mahratta Infantry) are 
commanded by nalf<cast people of Portu- 
guese and French extraction, who draw off 
the attention of the spectators from the bad 
clothing of their men, by the profusion of 
antiquated l^ce bestowed on their own ” — 
Bironi, Narrative, ii 

1809 — “The Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him ” — Ld Valentia, i 329 

1828 — “An invalid sergeant came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-caste ” — JBebea , i 298 

1875 — * * Othello is black — the very tragedy 
lies there , the whole force of the contrast, 
the whole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of Desdemona, depend on this black- 
ness Fechter makes him a half-caste ” — 
G jS Lewes, On Actors and the Art of 
Acting, 

HANGER, s The word lu this 
form IS not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with the Scotch wlvmger^ Old Eng 
wlunycwd^ Er cangmr, &c , other forms of 
the same) may be noted here as a cor- 
ruption of the Arab 'kliama/r^ ‘ a dagger 
or short falchion ’ This (vulg cunjur) 
IS the Indian form [According to the 
NED though * Jumger * has sometimes 
been employed to translate hhanjar 
(probably with a notion of etymological 


identity) there is no connection between 
the words ] The hhanjar in India is a 
large double-edged dagger with a very 
broad base and a sli^it curve [See 
drawings in Egerton, Handbooh of Indian 
Arms^ pi X Nos 604, 505, dec ] 

1574 — “Patrick Spreull . being per- 
sewit be Johne Boill Chepman in m- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ane 
quhmger . . throuch the quhilk the said 
Johnes neis wes wouudit to the effusioun of 
his blude — Exts ft om Recoi ds of the Bm ah 
of Glasgow (1876), p 2 

1601 — “ The other day I happened to 
enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
I assure you, both for fashion and workman- 
ship was most peremptory beautiful and 
gentlemanlike : ” — B Jonson, Even y Man 
vn B IS JSumour, i 4 

[c 1610 — “The islanders also bore their 
arms, viz, alfanges {al-lhavjai) or scimi- 
tars ” — Pyi ard de Laval, Hak Soc i 43 ] 

1653 — “G-angeard est en Turq, Persan 
et Indistanm vn poignard courb5 ” — Be la 
Boidlayede-Gouz, ed 1657, p 539 

1672 — “ . il s’estoit emport5 centre 

elle jusqu’h, un tel exchs qu’il luy avoit 
port5 quelques Coups de Cangiar dans les 
mamelles . . ” — Journal d'Ant Gallancl, 
1. 177 

1678 — “ handjar de diamants ” 

— App to do 11 189 

1676 — 

“ His pistol next he cocked anew 

And out his nutbrown whmyard drew ” 
Hudihi as. Canto iii 

1684 — “ The Souldiers do not wear 
Hangers or Scimitars like the Betsians, hut 
broad Swords like the Switzers ” — 

Tavernier, E T ii 65 , [ed Ball, i 157] 

1712 — “ His Exey . was presented by 
the Emperor with a Hindoostany Candjer, 
or dagger, set with fine stones — Valentijn, 
IV (Suratte), 286 

[1717— “The 23rd ultimo, John Surman 
received from his Majesty a horse and a 
Ouuger . ” — In Wheeler, Eai hj Itecords, 
183] 

1781 — “ I fancy myself now on© of the 
most formidable men in Europe , a blunder- 
buss for Joe, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little pistol in the hilt, to 
hang by my side ” — Lord Minto, in Life, 

,, “ Lost out of a buggy on the Road 

between Barnagur and Calcutta, a steel 
mounted Hanger with a single guard ” — 
Ihchy's Bengal Gazette, June 30 

1883 — “ by fai rashes, the carpet- 

spreader class, a large canjar, or curved 
dagger, with a heavy ivory handle, is 
earned , less for use than as a badge of 
office ” — Wills Modem Pen aia 326 
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HANSdAJliERl, s Table-servant^s 
Hind for ‘ horse-radish ’ ^ ‘‘A curious 

corruption, and apparently influenced 
by saler^^ ‘ celery ’ ” , (Mr M L. JDames, 
in Panjah N and Q ii 184) 

HAUSIL, s A hawser, from the 
English (Roebuck) 

HANSPEEK, USPUOK, &c, s 

Sea Hind Aspalc. A handspike, from 
the English 

HAEAKIEI, s This, the native 
name of the Japanese rite of suicide 
committed as a point of honour or 
substitute for judicial execution, has 
long been interpreted as “happy de- 
spatch,” but what the origin of ithis 
curious error is we do not know 
[The N E,D, s v d'is;patch, says that it 
IS humorous] The real meamng is 
realistic in the extreme, viz , hara^ 
‘ belly,’ huc'L^ ‘ to cut ’ 

[1698 — ‘‘And it IS often seeue that they 
rip their own bellies open — Linsckctenf 
Hak Soe i 163 

[1616 — “ His mother cut her own belly ” 
— Poster, Letters, iv 45 ] 

1616 — “Here we had news how Galsa 
Same was to passe this way to morrow to 
goe to a church near Miaeo, called Coye , 
som say to cut his bellie, others say to be 
shaved a pnst and to remeane theare the 
rest of his dais ” — Qochs^s Dtari/, i 164 

1617 — The King demanded 800 toLis 
from Shosque Dono, or else to cut his 
belly, whoe, not havir^ it to pay, did it ” 
— Ihid 337, see also ii 202. 

[1874 — See the elaborate account of the 
nte in M'dford, Tales of Old Jaj^n, 2nd ed 
329 seqq For a similar custom among the 
Karens, see McMahon, Karens of the Golden 
Chersonese, 294 j 

literally ‘ misbe^tten ’ , a common 
term of abuse It is Ar — P kardm- 
zdda, *son of the unlawful’ Hardm 
IS from a root signifying sctcer (see 
under HAREM), and which appears 
as Hebrew in the sense of ‘ devoting to 
destruction,’ and of ‘ a ban.’ Thus 
in Numbers xxi 3 “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities , and 
he called the name of the place 
Horynahf [See EncycL BM i. 468 , 
11 . 2110 ] 

[1857 — “I am no advocate for slaying 
Shahzadas or any such-hke Haramzadas 
without trial " — Boswordi Simth, L of Ld 
Lawre/nee, ii 251 ] 


HATtEM, s. Ar. haram^ harim, i e. 
sacer, applied to the women of the 
family and their apartment This 
word IS not now commonly used m 
India, zenana (q v ) being the common 
word for ‘the w'omen of the family,’ 
or their apartments. 

1298 — “. car maintes homes emo- 
rurent e mantes dames en furent veves 
e maintes autres dames ne furent ^ toz jorz 
mbs en plores et en lermes ee furent les 
meres et les araines de homes qe hi mo- 
rurent ” — Marco Polo, m Old Text of Sol 
de Giograjphze, 251 

1623— “Non so come sciah Selim ebbe 
notizia di lei e s’lnnamorb Voile condurla 
nel suo haram o gynaeceo, e tenerla qmvi 
appresso di sb come una delle altre concu- 
bine , ma questa donna (Nurmahal) che era 
sopra modo astuta . ncusb ” — P della 
Valle, 11 525 , [Hak Soc i 53] 

1630 — “This Duke here and m other 
serahos (or Hazams as the Persians term 
them) has above 300 concubines ” — Herbert, 
139 

1676 — “In the midst of the large Gallery 
IS a Nich m the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a private pair 
of Stairs ” — Taxemzer, E T n 49 ; fed 
Ball, 1 101] 

1726 — “On the Ganges also lies a noble 
fortress, with the Palace of the old Emperor 
of Hindostan, with his Hharaam or women’s 
apartment ” — yal€7itij7i, v 168 

[1727.— “The King took his Wife 
into his own Haxran or Seraglio ** — 

A. Hamlion, ed 1744, i 171 

[1812 — “Adjoining to the Chel Sitoon is 
the Harem , the term in Persia is appked 
to the estabbshments of the great, zenana 
IS confined to those of inferior people ” — 
Moner, Journey through Persia, &c , 166 ] 

ELAKRY, s. This word is quite 
obsolete Wilsou gives Hdrl as !&ng 
‘ A servant of the lowest class, a 
sweeper’ [The word means ‘a col- 
lector of bones,’ Skt hadda, ‘ a bone ’ ; 
for the caste, see R^ley, Tribes of Bengal, 
1 ZlAzseqqS] M.-Gen Keatmge remarks 
that they are the goldsmiths of Assam ; 
they are village watckmen in Bengal 
(See under PYKE) In two of the 
quotations below, Harry is applied to a 
woman, in one case employed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de- 
scription is not now known among 
English, families in Bengal 

1706 — 

« 2 Tendehs (see TTNBAIi} .600 
***** 

1 Htimmummee * . .200 

* Le. hamom&t a bath Gompare the 

m Cfovesd GarSm. 
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fb * * * * 

4 Majojees 10 0 0 

5 Da^idees (see DANDY) .800 

4f- -3^ -it- 

5 Harrys . . .980 

* * * * * 

I^isi of Men^s Names y etc , vnimedxately %ih the 
Service of the HoMe the Vmted Conipy 
in their Factory of Fort William, Bengali, 
November^ 1706 ” (MS in India Office) 

c 1753 — Among the expenses of the 
Mayor’s Court at Calcutta we find “A 
harry Rs 1 ” — Long, 43 

c 1764 — “A Harry or water- wench . ” 
(at Madras) — Ices, 60 

[ ,, “ Harries are the same at Bengal, 

as Frosts (see FARASH) are at Bombay 
Their women do all the drudgery at your 
houses, and the men cairy your Palanqum *’ 
^Ihid 26] 

,, 111 a tariff of wages recommended 

by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” we have 
“Harry-woman to a Family . 2 Rs ” — 

In Seton-Kary, i 95 

1768-71 — “Every house has like^vise 
a harry-maid or matetram (see MATBANEE) 
who carries out the dirt , and a great 
number of slaves, both male and female ” — 
Stavoy'iom^ i 523 

1781 — “ 2 Harries or Sweepers . . 6 Rs 

'fi' ^ 

2 Bee^tu^ . 8 Rs ” 

Fsiahhshment undei ifie Chief Magis- 
trate of Banams, in Appendix to Nan of 
l7hsu7Tect%on there, Calcutta, 1782 

[1813 — ‘ * He was left to view a considerable 
time, and was then earned by the Humes 
to the Golgotha ” — Fo^hes, (h Mem 2nd ed 
11 131] 

HATTY, s Hind hdtM, the most | 
common word for an elephant ; from 
Skt hasta, ‘the hand,' and hast% ‘the 
elephant,’ come the Hind words Jidtli 
and hdthl, with the same meanings 
The analogy of the elephant’s trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny 

“Mandunt ore, spirant et bibunt odor- 
anturque haud inpropne appellate znanu ” 
— Vila 10 

and to Tennyson 

“ . camels knelt 

Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 
knees 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 
hands, 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells ” 
Merhn and Vvmen 

c 1626 — “As for the animals peculiar to 
Hindustan, one is the elephant, as the 
Hindustanis call it Hathl, which inhabits 
the district of Ealpi, the more do the wild 
elephants increase in number That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken." 
— Bober, 315. This notice of Baber’s shows 


how remarkably times have changed No 
elephants now exist anywhere near the region 
indicated [On elephanis in Hindustan, see 
BloclimanrCs A%7i, i 618] 

S 838 — “ You are of course aware that we 
itually call elephants Hotties, a name 
that might be safely applied to every other 
animal in India, but I suppose the elephants 
had the first choice of names and took 
the most appropriate.” — Miss Fden, Up the 
Country, i 269 ] 

HATTYCHOOK, s Hind hatM- 
chalc, servant’s and gardener’s Hind for 
tbe globe artichoke , [the Jerusalem 
artichoke is hdthlpzch'] This is worth 
producing, because our word (arti- 
choke) IS itself the corruption of an 
Oriental word thus carried back to 
the East in a mangled form 

HAUT, s 

a Hind hath, (the hand or forearm, 
and thence) ‘ a cubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger , a 
measure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
more 

[1614 — “A godown 10 Hast high . 
Foster, Letters, ii 112 

[c 1810 — “ . even in the measurements 
made by order of the collectors, I am 
assured, that the only standards used were 
the different Kazis’ arms, which leaves great 
room for fraud . All persons measuring 
cloth know how to apply their arm, so as to 
measure a cubit of lo inches with wonderful 
exactness " — Buchanan, JEastem India, ii 
576 ] 

b. Hind hat, Skt hatta, ‘a market 
held on certain days ’ 

[1800 — “In this Casmatie . there are no 
fairs like the hauts of Bengal ” — Buchanan, 
Mysore, i 19 

[1818 — “The Hindoos have also market 
days (h&tlis), when the buyers and sellers 
assemble, sometimes in an open plain, but in 
general in market places ” — Ward, Hindoos, 
1. 151 ] 

HAVILDAB, s Hind liawMar 
A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant, and wear- 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant. This 
dating from about the middle of the 
18 th century is the only modern use of 
the term in that form It is a corrup- 
tion of Pers, hoA/odladdr, or hcmalddr, 
‘ one holding an office of trust ’ , and 
in this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of applications to difibrent 
charges and subordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattaa the commandant 
of a fort was so styled , whilst m 
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Eastern Bengal the term was, and j 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder j 
of a kawdla^ an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

1672 — Regarding the Cowle obtained from 
the Nabob of Golcondah for the Fort and 
Town of Ohinapatnam 11,000 Pagodas to 
be paid in full of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, “and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free from any Avildar or Divan’s People, 
or any other imposition for ever .” — Fort St 
George Gotisth , April 11, in Note& and Exts , 
No 1 25 

1673 — '‘We landed at about Nine in the 
Mormng, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his Qlioultry^ till the Havildar 
could be acquainted of my arrival ” — Fryer ^ 
123 

[1680 — “ Avaldar ” See under JUNOA- 
MEEB] 

1696 — “ the havildar of St Thomd 

and Pulecat.” — Wheeler^ i 308 

[1763 — “Three avaldars (avaldares) or 
receivers ” — India Office MSS Goa&elho^ 
Ultraina? inOf vol i. 

[1773 — “One or two Hircars, one Havil- 
dah, and a company of sepoys ” — 

Ives, 67 ] 

1824 — “Curreem Musseeh was, I beheve, 
a havildar in the Company’s army, and his 
sword and sash were still hung up, with 
a not unpleasing vamty, over the desk 
where he now presided as catechist ” — Sehei , 

1 149 

HAVILDAR’S GUAB.D, s There 
IS a common way of cooking the fry of 
fresh-water fish (a little larger than 
whitebait) as a breakfast dish, by fry- 
ing them in rows of a dozen or so, 
g)itted on a small skewer. On the 
Bombay side this dish is known by 
the whimsical name m question. 

H AZREE, s This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian households in 
the Bengal Presidency for ‘breakfast.’ 
It IS not clear how it got this meaning 
[The earlier sense was rehgious, as 
below ] It IS properly Tidzvrl, ‘ muster,’ 
from the Ar ‘ ready or present.’ 

(See CHOTA-HAZBY.) 

[1832 — “ The Sheeahs prepare haasree 
(breakfast) m the name of his holiness 
Abbas Allee Ullum-burdar, Hosem’s step- 
brother , ^ e they cookjpctoc, rot^, cumes, 
Ac., and distribute them.'* — SerMota, Qatunm^ 
e-Islam, ed 1863, p. 183.] 

HBHDBY KEN3>BY, np. Two 

islands ojBf the coast of the Conca% 
about 7 m. south of the entaranee to 
Boml^y Eferboux*, and now bekm^ng 


to Kolaba District The names, ac- 
cordiM to Ph Anderson, are Haneri 
and Kjianeri, in the Admy, chart they 
are Oonari, and EliunJari They are 
also variously WT'itten (the one) Hilndry^ 
Ondera, JSunourey^ Henery, and (the 
other) KuTidra^ Gu7idry, Cmmreijy Kenery, 
The real names are given in the BoniUuj 
Gazetteer as U?iderz and Kliayidert. 
Both islands were piratically occupied 
as late as the beginning of the 19tli 
century. Khanderi passed to us in 
1818 as part of the Peshwa’s territory , 
linden lapsed in 1840. [Sir G Bird- 
wood (i2ep on Old Records, 83), describ- 
ing the “Consultations” of 1679, writes 
“ At page 69, notice of ‘ Sevagee ’ forti- 
fying ‘ Hendry Hendry,’ the twin 
islets, now called Henery (z e Vondarl, 
‘ Mouse-like,’ Keyiery (le Klimidari), 
^ e ‘ Sacred to Khandaroo ’ ” The 
former is thus derived from Skt 
wndaru, unduru, ‘ a rat ’ , the latter 
from !&Iahr Kka?ider(Zv, ‘Lord of the 
Sw'ord,’ a form of Siva ] 

1673 — “These islands are lu number 
seven , viz Bomhai??t, Ganorem, Trumbay, 
Elepkmvto, tbe Putackoes, Mumhumham, and 
Keremau, with the Bock of Hemv ICeixxv 

. »-^Fi 

1681 — “Although we have formerly wrote 
you that we will have no war for Hendry 
Kendxy, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
wo cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto ” — Court of Dnectors to 
Siirat, quoted m Anderson*b Wesfe>7i. India, 
p 175 

1727 — “ . four Leagues south of 

Bombay, are two small Islands XTadra, and 
Onndxa The first has a Fortress belonging 
to the Sedee, and the other is fortified by 
the Sevagee, and is now in the Hands of 
Gonnafee Angria,*^ — HamzUon, i 243 , 
[ed. 1744] 

c 1760. — “ At the harbor’s mouth he two 
small fortified rocks, called Heouara and. 
Canara . . These were formerly m the 
hands of Angna, and the Siddees, or Moors, 
which last have long been dispossest of 
them.” — Grose, i 58. 

HEBBBD, s A Parsee priest, not 
specially engaged m priestly dutees. 
Pers. Mrhad, from Pahlavi aSipai 

1630 — “The H€rboodtHrorohiiaigr<lt^^ 
man.” — Xtord^s eh. nix. 

mOEMAT, s. Ar.~WL 
ingenious device 
under T^mriML). 

hsa® in, 

and my ndbifcxva has cesaa ileeBant, 
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to have the slates put on after some peculiar 
hikmat of his own .” — Wmiderinffs of a 
Pzlg'TiTn, 11 240, 

HIDaBLEB, up The tract so 
called was under native rule a chahla, 
or district, of Orissa, and tinder our 
rule formerly a nzlla of Bengal , but 
now it IS a part of the Midnapur ZiUa, 
of which it constitutes the S E portion, 
VIZ the low coast lands on the west 
side of the Hoogly estuary, and below 
the junction of She Eupnarayan. The 
name is properly but it has 

f ine through many strange phases in 
uropean records 

1553 — “The first of these nvers (from 
the E side of the Ghauts) rises from two 
sources to the east of Chaul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees The river from the most 
northerly of these sources is called GirusTia, 
and the more southerly Lennhoi a, and when 
they combine they are called Ganqa and 
this river discharges into the illustnona 
stream of the Ganges between the two 
places called Angeli and Picholda in about 
22 degrees ” — JSa}^03, I. ix 1 

1586 — An haven which is called Angeli 
in the Country of Onxa ” — Etich, in Mall 
11 389 

1680. — ‘‘Chanock, on the 16th December 
(1686) burned and destroyed all the 
magazanes of salt, and granaries of nee, 
which he found m the way between Hughley 
and the island of Ingelee.” — Omie (reprint), 
11 12 

1726 — ^^Hingeli ” — Valentign, v 158 

1727 — “ . inhabited by Fishers, as 

are also Ingellie and Kidgene (see KEDGE- 
REE), two neighbounng Islands on the West 
Side of the Mouth of the Ganges ” — A \ 
Mamzlton, i 275 , [ed 1744, ii 2] 

1768 — In ^prehension of a French Fleet 
the Select Committee at Fort William 
recommend “That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should be washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys removed ” 
— In Lonffj 153. 

1784 — “Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 
gellee, or any other parts of the great 
Kiver ” — In JSeton-Earr, i 37. 

HILSA, s Hind h^lsay Skt ^Usa, 
a ncli and savoury fish of the 
shad kind {Glv/pea ihsha^ JC)ay), called 
111 books the ‘ sable-fish ’ (a name, from 
the Port savely quite obsolete in India) 
and on the Indus pulla (jpalla) The 
large shad which of late has been 
commonly sold by London fishmongers 
in the beginning of summer, is very 
near the Mfea, but not so rich The 


hilsa IS a sea-fish, ascending the river 
to spawn, and is taken as high as 
Delhi on the Jumna, as high as Man- 
dalay on the Irawadi {Day) It is also 
taken in the Guzerat rivers, though 
not in the short and shallow streams of 
the Concan, nor in the Deccan rivers 
from which it seems to be excluded by 
the rocky obstructions It is the 
special fish of Sind under the nkme 
of palla, and monopolizes the name of 
fish, just as salmon does on the Scotch 
rivers {Dr Macdonalds Acet of Bombav 
E^sher^es^ 1883) 

1539 — “ . A little Island, called Apo 

Jingua {Ape-Fingan) inhabited by poor 
people who live by the fishing of shads {que 
mve de la pescat ta dos saveis) ” — Pinto (ong 
cap xviii ), Gogan, p 22 

1613 — “Na quella costa marittima occi- 
dental de Viontana ( Ujong-Tana^ Malay 
Peninsula) habitavSo Saletes Pescadores que 
nao tinhao outro tratto salvo de sua 

pescarya de saveis, donde so aproveitarao 
das ovas chamado Turahos passados nor 
salmeura ” — E) edia de Goduiko, 22 [Cu 
this Mr Skeat points out that “Saletes 
Pescadores” must mean “ Fishermen of the 
Straits” (Mai selat, “straits”), and when 
he calls them Turabos” he is trying to 
reproduce the Malay name of this fiab, 
tenibol (pron truho) ] 

1810 -—“The hilsah (or sable-fish) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
salmon ” — Wilhanison, V M ii 154-6 

1813 — Forbes calls it the sable or salmon 
fish, and says “it a little resembles the 
European fish (salmon) from which it is 
named ” — Oi Mem i 63 , [2nd ed i 36] 

1824 — “The fishery, we were told by 
these people, was of the ‘ Hilsa ' or ^ Sahle- 
fish.’”— ITeftei, ed 1844, i 81 

HIMALYA, n p Tins IS the 
common pronunciation of the name 
of the great range 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds,” 

properly Hzmdldya^ ‘ the Abode of 
Snow ’ ; also called Hvmava% ^ the 
Snowy ’ , H^magvr^ and H^masa^la; 
Hvradd/r% H%mahilta^ &c , from various 
forms of which the ancients made 
Imaus^ EmoduSy &c Pliny had got 
somewhere the true meaning of Sie 
name “ . a montibus Hemodis, 

quorum promontorium Imaus vocatur 
mvosum significante . . (vi 17) 

We do not know how far back the 
use of the modern name is to he found 
[The references in early Hindu litera- 
ture are collected by AtMnson {Hvrm- 
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layan Gazetteer^ ii 273 seqq ) ] We do 
not find it in Baber, wbo gives Bvwdlak 
as the Indian name of the mountains 
(see SIWALIK) The oldest occurrence 
ve Imow of is in the Atn^ which gives 
in the Geographical Tables, under the 
Third Climate, ^o^-^-Himalah (orig 
11 36) , [ed Jarret% in 69]) This is 
disguised in Gladwin’s version by a 
wrong reading into Kerdehmaleh (ed i 
1800, 11 . 367) * This form (Hmunaleh) | 
IS used by Major Rennell, but hardly 
as if it was yet a familiar term In 
Elphinstone s Letters Himaleh or some 
other spelling of that form is al-ways 
used (see below) When we get to 
Bishop Heber we find Himalaya, the 
established Enghsh form 

1822 — “What pleases me most is the 
contrast between your present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness and despondency 
Depend upon it England will turn out as 
well as Hemaleh ’* — ElpTtinstone to Major 
Close, in ii 139 , see also i 336, where 
it IS written Himalleh 

HINDEE, s This is the Pers ad- 
jective form from H%nd^ ‘India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will be found under HINDOO 
By Europeans it is most commonly 
used for those dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by P 
vocables than the usual Hindustani, 
and which are spoken by the rural 
population of the ^ W. Provinces and 
its outskirts. The earliest literary 
work in Hindi is the great poem of 
Ohand Bardai (c 1200), which records 
the deeds of Prithiraja, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi [On this litera- 
ture see Dr G A Grierson, The 
Mod&rn V &rnacular L%terature of Hindu- 
stan, in JASB Part I, 1888] The 
term Hiiidu*wi appears to have been 
formerly used, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, for the Marathi language (See 
a note in Sir A. ArhutJinovs ed of 
Munro’s Minutes, i. 133 ) 


* Hemachcd and Hemahiit also occur m the Ain 
(see CHadvnn, ii 342, 343 , [ed Jarrett, m 30, 31]> 
Kardchal is the naine used by Ibn Batuta in the 
14th century, and by Al-Birum 300 years earher 
17th century writers often call the Himalaya 
the ”Mounmms of Nugsur-Cote” (q v ) [Mr 
Tawney writes “We have in Big Veoa (x. 121) 
n.mehzmavanto jparvaiWi, ‘these snowy mountains,* 
spoken of as abiding by the might of Praja^ti 
In the Bhagavadgita, an episode of the MahabhE- 
rata, Krishna says that he is * the Himalaya among 
stable things,* and the word Himalaya is found 
m the Kumaoca Sambhava of Kahdasa, about the 
dace of which opinions differ Perhaps the Greek 

Xfjuaos isTiima'oalt. 


HINDBi, HINDEKi, np This 

modification of the nanie is applied 
to people of Indian descent, but 
converted to Islam, on the Peshavar 
frontier, and scattered ovei other paits 
of Afghanistan Thev do the banking 
business, and hold a large part of the 
trade in their hands 

[1842 — “The inhabitants of Peshawer are 
of Indian origin, but speak Pushtoo as well 
as Hmdkee ” — Blfkmstone, Caulul, i 74 ] 

HINDOO, n p P Hindu A person 
of Indian relmon and race This is 
a term derived from the use of the 
Mahommedan concmeiors (see under 
INDIA) The word in tins form is 
Persian , Hindi is that used m Arabic, 

c 940 — “An inhabitant of Mansura m 
Sind, among the most illustrious and power- 
ful of that city had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sinm) ” — 
Ma>s^ud%, vi 264 

In the following quotation from a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc- 
tion made between Hindu and Hindi - 

c 1290 — “ Whatever live Hindtl fell mto 
the Bjing*s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants The Musal- 
m^ins, who were MiTidls (country born), had 
their lives spared .** — Ainlr Kho^ U. in 
ill 539 

1563 — ‘ ' moreover if people of Arabia 

or Persia would ask of the men of thig 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in these words : ‘ Art thou Mosal- 
man or Indu ^ * ” — Garata, f 137& 

1653 — “Les Indons gardent soigneuse- 
ment dans leurs Pagodes les Rehques de 
Bam, Schita (Sita), et les autres personnes 
lUustres de Tantiquit^ ** — De la Boullayede- 
Gmiz, ed. 1657, 191. 

Hindu is often used on the Peshawar 
frontier as synonymous with bunya 
(see under BANTAN) A soldier (of 
the tribes) will say ‘I am going to 
the Hindu,’ ie to the bunya of the 
company. 

HINDOO KOOSH, mp. Hindu- 
Kush; a term applied by our geo- 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the l^isins of 
the Kabul River and the Heimand 
from that of the Oxua It i% as 
RenneR points out^ properly that pagrt 
of the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Oauccmbs ol the hMonans 
of Alexander, who craved gKud re- 
crossed it somewhere not htr &om the 
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longitude of that city The real origin 
of Sie name is not known , [the most 
plausible explanation is perhaps that it 
IS a corruption of Ind'ious GoAicaBu^ It 
IS, as far as we know, first used in litera- 
ture by Ibn Batuta, and the explanation 
of the name which he gives, however 
doubtful, IS still ]Dopular The name 
has been by some later writers modi- 
fied into Hindu Koh (mountain), but 
this IS factitious, and throws no light 
on the origin of the name 

c 1334 — Another motive for our stop- 
page was the fear of snow , for there is mid- 
way ou the road a mountain called HiudtL- 
Kfish, I e ‘the Hindu-Killer,* because so 
many of the slaves, male and female, brought 
from India, die in the passage of this 
mouatain, owing to the severe cold and 
quantity of snow ” — 3atuia^ iii 84 

1504 — “The country of Kabul is veiy 
strong, and of difficult access Between 

Balkh, Kundez, and Badaksb^n on the one 
side, and Kabul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hmdti-ktisb, the passes 
over which are se\en in number *’ — Baber ^ 
p 139 

1648 — “Prom this place marched, and 
entered the mountains called Hindfi-Kush.” 
— Mem of Mmvp Numay'im, 89 

,, “It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan The Emperor, pass- 
ing over the heel of the HindtL-Kush, en- 
camped at Shergir£n.” — TdbakcU-%~Alhar%, in 
Mhotf V 223 

1753 — “Les montagnes qui donnent nais- 
sance k ITndus, et k plusieurs des nvikres 
quhl revolt, ae nomment Hendou Kesh, et 
c"est rhistoire de Timur qm mhnstruit de 
cette denomination Elle est oompos^e du 
nom 6.*Hendou ou Mvnd, qui d^signe ITnde 
. , . et de hjosh ou kesh que je re- 

marque ^tre propre k diverses montagnes ** 
— B'Aninlle^ p 16 

1793 — <‘The term Hindoo - Kho, or 
Hindoo-Kuah, is not applied to the ndge 
throughout its full extent , but seems con- 
fined to that part of it which forms the 
iN W boundary of Oabul , and this is the 
IKDIAN CAUOAStrs of Alexander ” — Rennell, 
Mam, 8rd ed. 150 

1817 — “ . those 

Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo Koosb, in stormy freedom 
bred ” — MoJsanna 

HINDOBTAN, np Pers Kvndtb- 
Stan (a) ‘ Tbe country of tfie HxndtLs/ 
India In modern native parlance 
this word indicates distinctively (b) 
India north of the Herbudda, and ex- 
clusive of Bengal and Behar. The 
latter provinces are regarded as piirh 
(see POORTJB), and all south of the 
jN'erbudda as DaMmn (see BECCAH) 
But the word is used in older Mahom- 


medan authors just as it is used m 
English school-books and atlases, viz 
as (a) the equivalent of India Proper 
Thus Baber says of Hindustan “On 
the East, the South, and the "West it 
IS bounded by the Ocean ” ( 310 ) 

a — 

1553 —“, . and so the Persian nation 
adjacent to it give it as at present its proper 
name that of IndostStn ” — Ba-n os^ I iv 7 

1563 — ‘ ‘ and common usage in Persia 

and Cora^one, and Arabia, and Turkey, calls 
this country Industam . for istam is as 
much as to say ‘ region, * and %7idu ‘ India ’ ” 
— Gmaa, f 1375 

1663 — “ And thus it came to pass that the 
Persians called it Indostan — Fai la v 
Sou^a, 1 33 ^ 

1666 — T“La dermere parti est la plus 
eonnue c’est oelle que Ton appelle Indostan, 
et dont les homes naturelles au Oouchant et 

au Levant, sont le Gauge et ITndus ” 

T/ieveiiot, v 9 

1672 — “It has been fiom old time divided 
into two parts, i e the Eastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within the Ganges, now called bi- 
dostan ” — Ba/daeust 1 

1770 — “By Indostan is properly meant a 
country lying between two celebrated nvers, 
the Indus and the Ganges A ndge of 

mountains mns across this long tract from 
north to south, and dividing it into two 
equal parts, extends as far as Cape Comorin ” 
— Bayiml (tr,), i. 34. 

1783 — “In Macassar Indostan is called 
Neegree Tehnga^** — For test, V to Mergm, 82 

b — 

1803. — “I feared that the dawk direct 
through Hmdostan would have been 
stopped.” — Wellington,^ ed 1837, u- 209 

1824 — “One of my servants called out 
to them, — ‘ Aha > dandee folk, take care ! 
You are now in Hmdostan * Tbe people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid,” — Hehea, i 124 See also 
pp 268, 269 

In the following stanza of the good 
bishop’s the application is apparently 
the same , but the accentuation is ex- 
cruciating — ‘ Hmddstan,’ as if rhyming 
to ‘ Boston ’ 

1824.— 

“ Then on • then on ’ where duty leads, 

My course be onward still, 

O'er broad Hindostan's sultry meads, 

Or bleak Almora's hill.” — Ibid, 113. 

1884 — “It may be as well to state that 
Mr H. G. Keene's forthcoming JS[%sto'i'y of 
BCzndiistan . . . will be limited m its scope 
to the strict meaning of the word ‘Hin- 
dustan ’—India north of the Deccan.”— 
Academy, April 26, p. 294. 
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TTTM PQSTAJffEEj s H.%ndusimi%^ 
properly an adjective, but used sub- 
stantively in two senses, viz (a) a 
native of Hindustan, and (b) (HzndU- 
stdnl sabdn) ‘ tbe language of that 
country,’ but in fact tbe langu^e of 
tbe Mabommedans of Upper India, 
and eventually of tbe Mabommedans 
of tbe Deccan, developed out of tbe 
Hindi dialect of tbe Doab cbieflv, and 
of tbe territory round Agra and Delhi, 
with a mixture of Persian vocables 
and phrases, and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words It is also called 
Oordoo, t e tbe language of tbe Urdu 
(‘Horde’) or Gamp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Mabom- 
medan Vingxia franca over all India, 
and still possesses that character over 
a large part of tbe country, and among 
certain classes Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native re^ments as tbe 
language of intercourse between officers 
and men Old-fasbioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it tbe Moors (q v ) 

Sb 

1653 — (apphed to a native ) ** Indistanm 
est vn Mahometan noir des Indes, ce nom 
est compost de Eidou, Indien, et stan^ 
habi'te.tion ” — De la Boullaye-le-OouZf ed 
1657, 543 

b — 

1616 — “After this he (Tom Coryate) got 
a great mastery in the Zndostaa, or more 
vulgar language , there was a woman, a 
lanaress, belonging to my Lord Embas- 
sador’s house, who had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech, that she would sometimes 
scould, brawl, and rail from the sun-nsing 
to the sun-set , one day he undertook her 
in her own language And by eight of the 
clock he so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to speak ” — Terry, Extracts 
relating to T G 

1673 — “The Language at Court is P«r- 
snan, that commonly spoke is IndostazL (for 
which they have no proper Character, the 
written language being called Banyan), 
which IS a mixture of JPersian and Sclavo- 
man, as are all the dialects of India ” — 
Fryer, 201 This intelligent traveller’s 
reference to Sclavonian is remarkable, and 
shows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the late Lord Strangford, 
had he noticed the passage 

1677- — In Court’s letter of 12th Deo to 
Et St Geo they renew the offer of a 
reward of ^20, for proficiency m the Gentoo 
or Indostau languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for proficiency m the 
Persian language, “ and that fit persons to 
teach the said language be entertained-”— 
Eotes and Exts , Ko i 22 
2 D 


1685. — so applyed mjself to a 

Portuguese manner who spoke bOLdostan 
(ye current language of all these Islands) ” 
[Maldives] ” — Hedges, Died y, March 9 , 
[Hak Soc 1 . 191] ^ 

1697 — “Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssima 
-*■*** * 

4. — “What language he, in his audience 
made use of ^ 

“ The Hindustani language {Hindoestanse 
taal), which the late Hon Paulus de Eoo, 
then Secretary of their Excellencies the 
High Government of Batavia, interpreted ” 
— Valentijn, iv 327. 

[1699 — “ He IS expert m the Hmdorstand 
or Moores Language ” — In Y ide. Hedged 
Dioury, Hak Soc ii cclxvii ] 

1726 — “ The language here is Hindustani 
or Moors (so 'tis called there), though he 
who can’t speak any Arabic and Persian 
passes for an ignoramus ” — Valentijn, Choi 

1 37 

1727 — “This Persian . and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs m tbe 
Industan Language, which is the esta- 
hhshed Language spoken m the Mogul’s 
large Dominions ” — A. Hamxlton, u. 183 - 
[ed. 1744, II 182] 

1745 — “Benjamim Schulzu Missionam 
Evangelici, Grammatica Hmdostanica 
Edidit, et de suscipiend^ barhancarom hn- 
guarum eulturib praefatus est D Jo Henr. 
Callenberg, Halae Saxoniae ” — Title from 
Catalogue of M Garom de Tassy’s Books, 
1879 This IS the earliest we have heard of. 


1763. — “Two of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry went to the camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan. and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues used 
in the ^urts of the Mahomedan Princes ” — 
Orme, i 144 (ed 1803) 

1772 — Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed about, ill spelt, with a confused 
mixture of Persian, Indostaiis, and Ben- 
gals ” — Preface to Hadley* s Grammar, xi 
(See under MODES ) 

1777. — “Alphabetum Brammhameum sen 
ludostanum ” — Homae 


1778 — “Grammatica IndoEtaua — ^A mais 
Vulgar — Que se practica no Impeno do 
gram Mc^ol — Offereoida — ^Aos muitos Be- 
verendos — Padres Missionanos — D o dito 
Impeno Em Roma MIMXJLXX VIII — 
Estampena da Sagrada Congrega^ao— de 
Propaganda Fide ** — (Title transenbed.) 
There is a repnnt of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Gaicm de Ta^’s 
books 

c 1830 — “ Get ignoble patois d’Hiudoim- 
fai-Tu, qui ne servira jamais k rien quaiid |e 
serai retoum4 en Europe, est dimcile-” — 
FV Jcucquemont, Carrespondanee, x. 95. 


1844 
February, 


‘Hd. Quarters, Kurradbe^ 12ib 
1844. The Governor unior- 


nor Persian, nor Mahmtta, nor any othm- 
eastern dxal^t. He will feel 

jMtrticulaHy obliged to Oolleertor% snb- 
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Collectors, and officers writing the pro- I 
ceedings of Oourts-Martial, and all Staff 
Officers, to indite their various papers in 
English, larded with as small a portion of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con- 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receives — namely, papers written in Hm- 
dostanee larded with occasional words in 
English 

^‘Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall be duly attended to, if 
such be in the stores at Kurrachee , if not, 
gentlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
quisite assistance from England ” — GG 
00 , by Sir Charles JP^aptei , 86. 

[Compare the following 
[1617 — (In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant) “Wee have for- 
bidden the severall Faotoryes from wrightmg 
words in this languadge and refrayned itt 
our selues, though m bookes of Coppies wee 
feare there are many which by wante of 
tyme for perusall wee cannot rectifiie or 
expresse ” — ^urcU Factors to Court, February 
26, 1617. {2 O Recwds O C , No 450 )] 

1856.— 

“ . they sound strange 

As Hindostanee to an Ind-born man 
Accustomed many years to English 
speech ” 

E B Broiomng, Aui ora Lezgh, 

HING, s Aaafoetida Skt. hingu^ 
Hind, hlng^ Dakh h%ngu A repul- 
sively smelliM gum-resin -wliioh forms 
a ‘favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry 
(See POPPEB-OAKE) This product 
affords a curious example of the un- 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are the objects 
even of a large traffic Hanbury and 
Fluckiger, whilst describing Falconer’s 
Nwrthex AsafoeUda (Ferula Narthex, 
Boiss ) a,nd Scorodosmafoeiidum, Bunge; 
(F asafoet%da^ Boiss ) two umbelliferous 
plants, both cited as the source of this 
drug, say that neither has been proved 
to furnish the asafoet^da of commerce. 
Yet the plant producing it has been 
described and drawn by Kaempfer, 
who saw the gUm-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Laristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P Gulf) , and in 
lecent years (1867) Surgeon-Major 
Bellew has described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
has been identified with the <riX<f>tov or 
laserpytUvmi of the ancients The sub- 
stance IS probably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants, eg Ferula Jcteschht^ 


ana^ Vatke, of Kashmir and Tuikistan 
The Mng of the Bombay market is tbe 
produce of F alhacea, Boiss. [See 
VFatt^ Econ Diet in. 328 seqq ] ^ 

c 645 — “This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 
(Tsauktita *) has about 7000 li of compass — 
the compass of the capital called Eo-sCna 
(Ghazna) is 30 It The soil is favour- 

able to the plant Fo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur- 
meric) and to that called Hing-kni."— . 
File}'Z7is Boudd^, m 187 

1563 — “A Portuguese in Bisnagar had a 
horse of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flatulence, and on that account the 
King would not buy it The Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgu mixt with 
flour the King then bought it, fiiuding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how he 
had cured it When the man said it was 
with ymgu, the King replied ‘ ’Tis nothing 
then to marvel at, for you have given it to 
eat the food of the gods * (or, as the poets 
say, nectar) Whereupon the Portuguese 
made answer sotto rocr and in Portuguese 
‘ Better call it the food of the devils i ” — 
Garcia, f 21 & The Germans do worse tha n 
this Portuguese, for they call -Uie drug 
Ten f els drecL, ^ e dzaholiiionchbus sed stercusJ 

1686 — “I went from Ago a to Satagam 
(see CHITTAGONG) in Beoigale in the 
companie of one hundred and four score 
Boates, laden with Salt, 0/num, Hinge, 
Lead, Carpets, and divers other commodities 
down the River Jemena ” — Ji Fitch, in 
JEall 11 . 386 

1611 — “In the Kingdom of Gujarat and 
Oambaya, the natives put in all their food 
Ingu, ^ which is Assaf etida ” — Teixeira, 
JEtetaciones, 29. 

1631. — “ . . ut totas aedas foetore 
replerent, qui insuetis vix tolerandus esset. 
Quod Javani ot Malaii et caeten Indiarum 
incolae negabant se quioquam odoratius 
nanbus unquam peroopisse A pud hos Hm 
hic suocus nominatur — Jac Bontii, lih, iv* 
p. 41 

1638. — “Le Hingh, que nos droguistes et 
apotioaires appellent Assa foetoda, vient la 
plus part de JPerso, mais celle que la Pro- 
vince d’Vtrad (?) prodmt dans les Indes est 
bien meiUeur ” — Ma^idelslo, 230 

1673 — “In this Country Assa Foetida is 

g athered at a place called Dmcoon, some 
eliver it to be the Juice of a Cane or Reed 
in^issated , others, of a Tree wounded It 
differs much from the stinking Stuff called 
Hmg, it being of the Province of Oarorimmi 
this latter is that the Ind%a7is perfume 
themselves with, mixing it m all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windiness of their Food. ” — Fryer, 
239 

1689 — “ The Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with Assa Foetida, which they call 
Hm, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eat/* — Omngtor,, 397. 

1712 — “ , . substantiam obtinet ponde- 
rosam, instar rapae solidam candidissi- 
matnque, plenam sucoi pingpxis, n,ltaiSfi&mi, 
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foetidissimi, porraoeo odore nares hornd^ 
fenentis , qm ex eX collecfcus, Persis Indisque 
Hingh, Europaeis Asa foetida appellatnr ” 
— JSng Kaemjpfer ATtwen JSxotzc 537 

1726 — y Hing or Assa Foetida, otherwise 
called Devil’s-dung' {DuvoelsdreX) ” — Valeri- 
tijn, IV 146 

1857 — “ Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N E of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several assafcetida plants The assafoetida, 
called hang* or hmg by the natives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western part of Afghanistan It 
IS never cultivated, but its peculiar gum- 
resin is collected from the plants on the 
deserts where they grow The produce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustan,” 
— Bellew, Journal of a. Pol, Mission, &c., 
p 270 

HIBAVA, n p Malayal Iraya 
The name of a very low caste m 
Malabar [The Iraya form one section 
of the Gherumar, and are of slightly 
higher social standing than the Pulayar 
(see POIiEA) “ Their name is derived 
from the fact that they are allowed 
to come only as far as the eaves (tra) 
of their employers’ houses" {Logan^ 
Malabar^ i 148 )] 

1510 — La sexta sorte (de* Gentih) se 
chiamao Hirava, e questi seminano e rac- 
cogheno il nso .” — Varthema (ed 1517, f 
43t?) 

[HIBBAWBN, s The Musnlman 
pilgrim dress , a corruption of the Ar 
%hram Burton writes ' ^^Al-Ihram^ 
literally meaning ‘prohibition* or 
‘making unlawful,’ eq^uivalent to our 
‘mortification,’ is applied to the cere- 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itself The vul^r pronounce 
the word ‘ herdm/ or ^hehram ’ It is 
opposed to zhldlf ‘making lawful,’ or 
‘ returning to laical life ’ The further 
from Mecca it is assumed, provided 
that it be during the three months of 
Hajj, the greater is the religious merit 
of the pilgrim ; consequently some 
come from India and Egypt in the 
dangerous attire" (P^lgr^mage, ed 1893, 
11 138, note). 

[1813 — “ - the ceremomes and 

penances mentioned by Pitts, when the 
haoes, or pilgrims, enter into Hirrawen, 
a ceremony from which the females are 
exempted , but the men, taking off aU their 
•clothes, cover themselves with two hirra- 
wens or large white wrappers, , ” — Forbes, 
Or Mem ii 101, 2nd ed. j 

HOBSON-JOBSOSr, s. A nativie 
festal exmtement ; a tamds^ (see 


TX71UASHA) , but especially the Mo- 
harram ceremonies This phrase mav 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimilated class of Anglo- 
Indian argot, and we have ventured 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 
title for this Glossaiy It is pecuhar 
to the British soldier and his surround- 
ings, with whom it probably ongmated, 
and wuth whom it is by no means 
obsolete, as we once supposed My 
f I lend Major John Trotter tells iiie 
that he has repeatedly heard it used 
by British soldiers in the Punjab , and 
has heard it also from a regimental 
Moonshee It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the wailings of the 
Mahommedans as they beat their 
br^ts m the procession of the Mo~ 
liarram — “Ya Hasan I Ya Hosain!’ 
It IS to be remembered that these 
observances are ^n India by no means 
confined to Shi’as Except at Luck- 
now and MiirsMdabad, the great ma- 
jority of Mahommedans m that country 
are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of the facts from an unex- 
ceptionable authority 

“The commonalty of the Mussalmans, 
and especially the women, have more regard 
for the memory of Hasan and Husem, than 
for that of Muhammad and his khahfs The 
heresy of making Ta’zayas (see TAZKEA) on 
the anmversary of the two latter im£ms, is 
most common throughout India . so much 
so that opposition to it is ascribed hy the 
Ignorant to blasphemy. This example is 
foDowed by manv of the Hindus, especially 
the Mahrattas ^fhe Muharram is celebrated 
throughout the Bekhan, and Malwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other parts of 
India Grand preparations are made in 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather ih&n of observing 
the ntes of mourning, as they ought The 
observance of this custom h^ so strong a 
hold on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mnssm , lnnft.n« that they beheve Muhammad- 
anism to depend merely on keeping the 
memory of the im^ms in the above manner.” 
— Mir Shdkamai Alt, m As, JSoc, xui. 

369 

We find no literary quotation to 
exemplify the phrase as it stands. 

S ut see those from the Orient 

%g, and Nineteenth Century belowj 
Those which follow diow it m && 
process of evolution : 

X 018 — . . e parineolamcifflite 
donne cli% battendosi il petto e fecajado 
t gesti di gTGmdisaLiiQa eompassiciB® rej^esKao 
speseo eon gran dokwre ^ 

loro cantici , %|B80^I a€^ 

I i. 
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c. 1630 — ‘'Nine dayes they wander up 
and downe (shaving all that while neither 
head nor beard, nor seeming joyfull), inces- 
santly calling out Hiissau, Hussau • m a 
melancholy note, so long, so fiercely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor for a 
month*s space recover their voices ” — /Sfi? T 
Herhert, 261 

1653 — “ ils dressent dans les rues 

des Sepulchres de pierres, qu’ils couronnent 
de Lampes ardentes, et les soirs ils y vont 
dancer et sauter crians Hussan, Houssam, 
Houssaiu, Hassan ” — Be la Boullaye- 
h-Gfoiiz, ed 1657, p 144 
c 1665 — " ainsi j’eus tout le loisir 
dont 3 ’eus besom pour y voir celebrer la 
F^te de Hussein Fils d*Aly Les Mores 

de Golconde le celebrent avec encore beau- 
coup plus de folies qu*en Perse d’autres 

font des dances en rond, tenant des dp^es 
nues la pomte en haut, qu’ils touchent lea 
unes contre les autres, en eriant de toute 
leur force Hussem *' — TheveTiot, v 320 
1673 — “About this time the Moois 
solemnize the Exequies of Hosseen Gos- 
seeXL, a time of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Champions of theirs ** — Bryer, 
p 108 

,, “ On the Days of their Feasts and 

Jubilees, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed , but feeling afterwards the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefly used in their Hossy Gosay, any 
private Grudge being then openly revenged 
it never was forbid, but it passed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
be lawfull to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity ” — lh%d 357 
[1710 — “ And they sing around them 
Saucem Saucem ” — Orzente Oonquistado, vol, 
11 , OonquLStay i Div 2, sec 59 j 

1720 — “Under these promising circum- 
stances the time came round for the Mussul- 
man feast called Hosseizt Jossen . better 
known as the Mohurrum ” — In Wheeler-, ii. 
347. 

1726 — *‘In their month Moharram they 
have a season of mourning for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein They 

name this mourmng-time in Arabic Aslmr, 
or the 10 days , but the Hollanders call it 
Jaksom Baksom ” — Valentiyn, Choro 107 

1763 — “It was the 14th of November, 
and the festival which commemorates the 
murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein 
hap^ned to fall out at this time ” — 

[1773 — “ The Moors likewise are not with- 
out! their feasts and processions par- 

ticularly of their Hassan Hassan . ” — 

TveSj 28 

[1829 — “ Them paper boxes are purty 
looking consarns, but then the folks makes 
sich a noise, firing and troompetmg and 
shouting Hobson Jobson, Hobson Jobson ” 
— Onmtal SporUng Mag , reprint 1873, i 129 
[1830 — “ The ceremony of Husen Hasen 
. here ^sses by almost without notice " 
— HajffleB, M%st^ Java, 2nd ed ii 4 ] 


1832 — “ they kindle fires in these 
pits every evening during the festival , and 
the Ignorant, old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords , or only in running and 
playing round them, calling out, Ya Alhp j 
YaAllee! Shah Hnssun ' Shah Hus- 
snn > Shah Hosein ' Shah Hosein ! 
Boolha J Bbolha f (bridegroom ’ ) , JTaee 

dost f Haee dost / (alas, friend • ) ^ 

Riiheeo J Jtulieeo f (Stay * Stay *) Every 
two of these words are repeated probably 
a hundred times over as loud as they can 
bawl out.” — Jafitr Skureef, Qanoon e-I$lam. 
tr by Serhiots, p 173 

1883 — “ a long procession , fol- 

lowed and preceded by the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of Hous-s-e-i-n H-as-san Houss-e-i-n 
H-a-s-san, and a simultaneous blow is struck 
vigorously by hundreds of heavy hands on 
the bare breasts at the last syllable of each 
name ’* — W^lls^ Modem Pm sia, 282 

[1902 — “ The Hobsou-Jobsou ” By Miss 
A Goodnch-Freer, in The JNvneteenih Century 
and After, April 1902 ] 

HODG-ETT, s This is used among 
the English in Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of land It is Arabic 
Jinyyat, ‘evidence’ Hojat, perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is used m 
Western India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant [Moles- 
worth, Mahr D%ct , gives “ Hujjat, Ar , 
a Government acknowledgment or 
receipt ”] 

[1871 — “ the Kadee attends, and 

wntes a document (hogget-c^-6c*7fcr) to attest 
the fact of the river*s having risen to the 
height sufficient for the opening of the 
Canal. . ” — Lane, Mod Mgypt , 5th ed, 
11 233 ] 

[HOG-BEAR, s Another name for 
the sloth-bear, Melursus ursfinus (Elan- 
ford, Mcmimaha, 201) The word does 
not appear in the NED 

[1895 — “ Between the tree-stems he heard 
a hog-bear digging hard in the moist warm 
earth ” — it. Kipl%n.g, The Jimgle Booh, 171 ] 

HOG-DEER, s The Anglo-Indian 
popular name of the Ax%s poTc%nus, 
Jerd. ; \_Gervus jporc%nu8 (Bhmfordy Mom- 
maha, 549)], the Pdrcl of Hindustan 
The name is nearly the same as that 
which Cosmas (c. 545) applies to an 
animal (XotpiXa^os) which he draws 
(see under BABI-BOUSSA), hut the two 
have no other relation The Hog-deer 
IS abundant in the sprassy openings of 
forests throughout the Gangetic valley 
and further east. “It runs with its 
head low, and in a somewhat ungainly 
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manner , hence its popular appella- 
tion/’ — Jerdon^ Mammals^ 263 

[1886 — “Two hogT’deer were brought 
forward, very curious-shaped animals that 
I had never seen before ” — Lady Duffenn, 
Viceregal L%fe, 146 ] 

HOG-PLUM, s The austere fiuit 
of the arruid (Hind,), Spondtas 
fei a, Pers (Ord T6reb%nthaceae\ is some- 
times so called , also called the wild 
mango It is used in curries, pickles, 
and tarts It is a native of various 
parts of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates 

1852 — “The Karens have a tradition that 
in those golden days when God dwelt with 
men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their lands, and the Karens selected 
the hog^s plum for this oblation , which 
gave such offence that God cursed the Karen 
nation and placed it lowest — Mason* s 

Lutmah, ed 1860, p 461 

HOKCHEW, HOKSIEU, AU- 
CHEO, etc , n p These are forms 
V hich the names of the great Chinese 

ort of Fuh^chau, the capital of Fuh- 

len, takes in many old works They, 
111 fact, imitate the pronunciation in 
the Fuh-kien dialect, which is Hoh- 
clinu, Fuh-kien similarly being called 
Holir-hien, 

1686 — “After they had travelled more 
than halfe a league in the suburbs of the 
cittie of Aucheo, they met with a post that 
came from the vizroy — Mendoza.^ ii 78 

1616 — “Also this day arrived a small 
China bark or soma from Hochchew, laden 
with silk and stuffes ” — Gocks, i 219 

HOME In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England 

1837 — “Home always means England, 
nobody calls India home — not even those 
who have been here thirty years or more, 
and are never hkely to return to Europe ” — 
Letters from Madras y 92 

1865 — “You may perhaps remember how 
often in times past we debated, with a 
seriousness becoming the gravity of the 
subject, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home — Warvngy Tropical Res%~ 
denty 164 

So also in the West Indies * 

c 1830 — “ * Oh, your cousin Mary, 

I forgot — fine girl, Tom — may do for you at 
home yonder ' (all Creoles speak of England 
as home, although they may never have 
seen it) ” — Tom Qnngley ed 1863, 238. 


HOHG, s The Chinese word as 
Imngy meaning ‘ a row or rank ’ , a 
house of business , at Canton a 'ware- 
house, a factory, and particularly ap- 
phed to the estabhshments of the 
European nations (“Foreign Hongs”), 
and to those of the so-called “Hong- 
Merchants ” These were a body of 
merchants who had the monopoly of 
trade ■with foreigners, in return for 
which pri-vilege they became security 
for the good b^aviour of the foreigners, 
and for their payment of dues The 
guild of these merchants "was called 
‘ The Hong ’ The monopoly seems to 
have been first estabhshea about 1720- 
30, and it was termmated under the 
Treaty of Nankmg, in 1842 The 
HoTig merchants are of course not 
mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor by 
A Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, pubd. 1727) The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the mstitution may 
be traced not only in this narrative, 
but m that of Ibn Batuta 

c 1346 — “ When a Musulmau trader 
arrives lu a Chinese city, be is allowed to 
choose whether he will ■fake up his quarters 
wi-fch one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will go to an inn 
If he prefers to go and lodge with a merchant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice , the latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on accoimt 
of the stranger's wants, but acts with per- 
fect mtegnty ” — Ibn Batuta, iv 265-6 

1727. — “When I arrived at Ganton the 
Mapoa (see HOPPO) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, "my Men, and Cargo, m (a) Haung 
or Inn belonging ■to one of his Merchants 

. and when I went abroad, I had always 
some Servants belonging to the Haimg to 
follow me at a Distance ” — A Samilion, ii 
227 , [ed 1744] 

1782 — “ VOpeou (see HOPPO) - 

s'embarque en grande ceremome dans une 
galbre pavois6e, emmenant ordmairement 
avec lui trois ou quatre Hanistes.’' — Son'- 
neraty li 236 

„ “ lies Ic^es Europ6emies 

s'appellent hams ” — Ibid ^6. 

1783 — “ It IS stated indeed 'that a mono- 
polizing Company in Canton, called the 
Cohong, had reduced commerce thOTe to a 
desperate state ” — Report of Com^ on AJfaars 
ofindnoy Burhe, vi 461 

1797.»_««A Society of Hong, or 
merchau'bs, who are answecal:^ 
another, both to the Goveaciimein^fe -saad 
foregn nations " — Sir jSsb* 

"bossy to Gh/mOy ii. 5^. 

1882 “ The Hong 

the Co-h<mg) 

1720.” — The m. 
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GoJiong is, we believe, tliougli speak- 
ing with diffidence, an exoganious union 
between the Latin co- and the Chinese 
hong [Mr G T Gardner confirms 
this explanation, and writes “The 
term used in Canton itself is in- 
variable ‘ The Thirteen Hong,' or 
® The Thirteen Firms ’ ; and as these 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collectively responsible to the Chinese 
Government for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign merchants 
for goods supplied to any one of the 
firms, some collective expression was 
required to denote the co-operation of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the word Oo- 
hang, I presume, was found most ex- 
pressive ”J 

HOliTG-BOAT, s A kind of sampan 
(qv.) or boat, with a small wooden 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton “A public passenger-boat 
(all over China, I believe) is called 
Hang-chwen, where chwen is generi- 
cally ‘ vessel,' and hang is perhaps used 
111 the sense of ^plying regularly ' 
Boats built for this iiurpose, used as 
private boats by merchants and others, 
probably gave the English name Hong- 
boa*b to those used by our country- 
men at Canton" (Note by Bjp Moule) 

[1878. — ^‘The Koong-Sze Teng, or Hong- 
Mee-T&ng, or hong boats are from thirty to 
forty feet in length, and are somewhat hke 
the gondolas of Venice They are in many 
instances carved and gilded, and the saloon 
IS so spacious as to anord sitting room for 
eight or ten persons Abaft the saloon there 
is a cabin for the boatmen ' The boats are 
propelled by a large scull, which works on a 
pivot made fast in the stern post *’ — Qrav^ 
China, 11 273 ] a, 

HONG KONG, np The name of 
this flourishing settlement is h^ang- 
hicmg, * fragrant waterway ' (Bp. Mould) 

HONOBB, ONOBE, n p Honduar, 
a town and port of Ganara, of ancient 
standing and long of piratical repute 
The etymology is unknown to us (see 
what Barbosa gives as the native name 
below) [A place of the same name 
in the Bellary District is said to be 
Can HonnUru, honnu, < gold,' Htu, 
‘village.'] Vincent has supposed it to 
be the N dovpa of the JPertplus, “ the 
flrst part of the pepper-country At/iv- 
— ^for which read the 


TaTml country oi Malabar But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honore 13 
less than 5000 stadia fiom Barygaza 
instead of being 7000 as it ouglS to 
be by the Pemphis, nor is it in the 
Tamil region The true Ndoupa must 
have been Camianore, or Pudopataua 
a little south of the last [The Madrm 
Gloss explains Ndovpa as the country 
of the Nairs] The long defence of 
Honore by Captain Tornano, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of Tippoo, m 1783-1784, is one of the 
most noble records of the Indian army 

g ee an account of it in Forbes, Or 
em iv 109 seqq , [2nd ed 11 455 
seqq ]) 

c 1343 — ‘‘Next day we arrived at the 
city of Hmaur, beside a great estuary 
which big ships enter . . The women of 
Hinaur are beautiful and chaste . , they 
all know the Kurau al-AzIm by heart. I 
saw at Hinaur 13 schools for the instruction 
of girls and 23 for boys, — such a thing as I 
have seen nowhere else The inhabitants of 
Maleibar pay the Sultan a fixed annual 
sum from fear of his maritime power.” — 
Ibn Batuta, iv 65-67 

1616 — “ there is another nver on 

which stands a good town called Honor, 
the inhabitants use the language of the 
country, and the Mala bars call it Ponou- 
aram (or Ponaram, in liamnsio) , here the 
Malabars carry on much traffic In 
this town of Onor are two Gentoo corsairs 
patronised by the Lord of the Land, one 
called Timoia and the other Raogy, each of 
whom has 6 or 6 very big ships with large 
and well-armed crews — Barbosa, Lisbon, 
ed 291 

1653 — “This port (Onor) and that of 
Baticaht belonged to the King of 
Bisnaga, and to this King of Onor his 
tributary, and these ports, less than 40 
years before were the most famous of all 
that coast, not only for the fertility of the 
soil and its abundance in provisions . * but 
for being the ingress and egress of all mer- 
chandize for the kingdom of Bisnaga, from 
which the King had a great revenue , and 
OTincipally of horses from Arabia, ” — 

Barros, I viii, cap. x [And see P della. 
Valle, Hak Soc 11 202 , Comm Dalbogu&rque, 
Hak Soc. 1 . 148 ] 

HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, n p. 

Properly HUtgU, [and said to take its 
name from Beng hogld, ‘the elephant 
grass ' (Typha angv^tzfoUay] a town on 
the right bank of the Western Delta 
Branch of the Ganges, that which has 
long been known from this place aa 
the Hoogly Biver, and on which 
Calcutta also stands, on the other hank, 
and 25 miles nearer the sea. Hoogly 
was one of the first places occupied 
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b} Europeans in tlie interioi of 
Bengal , first hy tlie Portuguese in 
the first half of the 16th centur}^ An 
English factoiy was established here 
in 1640 , and it was for some time 
their chief settlement in Bengal In 
1688 a quairel with the ISTawab led to 
aimed action, and the English aban- 
doned Hoogly , but on the airange- 
nient of peace they settled at Chatanatl 
(Chuttanutty), now Calcutta 

[c 1590 — ‘^In th.e Sark^ of Satg-^on, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
Los from each other , the* one is S4tg^on, the 
other Hug’ll the latter the chief , both are 
m possession of the Europeans *’ — Ain, ed 
Ja>'7€tt, 21 125 J 

1616 — “After the force of dom Francisco 
de Menezes arrived at Sundi-va as we have 
related, there came a few da;> s later to the 
same island 3 mngniceh, right ’well equipped 
with arms and soldiers, at the chaiges of 
Manuel Viegas, a householder and resident 
of Ogolim, or Poi*to Pequeno, where dwelt 
in Bengala many Portuguese, 80 leagues up 
the Ganges, in the territory of the Mogor, 
under his ill faith that everj hour threatened 
their destruction ’’ — Bocwi'ro, Decada, 4:7 Q 

c 1632 — “ Under the rule of the Beng^is 
a party of Frank merchants came trad- 

ing to SdltgCn-w (see PORTO PEQUENO ) , 
one los above that place they occupied some 
ground on the bank of the estuary 
In course of time, throt^h the ignorance 
and negligence of the rulers of Bengal 
these Europeans increased m number, and 
erected substantial buildings, which they 
fortified In due course a considerable 

place grew up, which was known by the 
name of the Port of Hugli These 

proceedings had come to the notice of the 
Emperor (Sh^ Jeh4n), and he resolved -to 
put an end to them,” &c — AT)dul Jffamld 
LdJiorl, in JSlhot, vn 31-32 

1644 — “The other important voyage 
which used to be made from Cochim was 
that to Bengalla, when the port and town 
of Ugolim were still standing, and much 
more when we had the Porto Grande (q v ) 
and the town of Lxangd, this used to be 
made by so many ships that often in one 
monsoon there came 30 or more from Ben- 
galla to Cochim, all laden with nee, sugar, 
lac, iron, salt-petre, and many kinds of 
cloths both of grass and cotton, ghee 
{via->hteyga), long pepper, a great quantity 
of wax, besides -wheat and many things 
besides, such fts quilts and nch bedding , 
so that every ship brought a capital of more 
than 20,000 xerafins But since these two 
possessions were lost, and the two ports were 
closed, there go barely one or two v^wsels to 
Onxa ” — Boccurro, MS , f 315 

1665 — “O Rey de AiracSo nos^tomou a 
foitaleza de Smao em Pegh , O grao Mogor 
a cidade do Golim em Bengala ” — P Manoel 
Godvnho, Jtela^do, &c 


c 1666 — ‘ The re^t the^ kept for their 
ser\ice to make Rowers of them , and such 
Christians as the;j w ere themselves, bringing 
tbem up to robbing and killing , or el=e 
they sold them to the Portugueses of Goa 
Ceilan, St Thomeu,, and others, and e-v en to 
those that -were remaining in Bentjtdl at 
Ogouli, who were come thither to settle 
themselves there by favour of Jehan 
the Grandfather of Aitreng-Aehe ’ — 
Bermei, E T 54 , [ed Constahh, 176] 

1727 — “Hughly is a Town of lai^e Ex- 
tent, but ill built It reaches about 2 Miles 
along the River’s Side, from the Gltiucfiwa 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
formerly settled by the Pa? iuguese^ but the 
MoguVs Fouzdaai governs both at present 
— A Hamilton^ ii 19 , [ed 1744] 

1753 — “ Ugli est une forteresse des 
Maures Oe lien 4tant le plus consider- 

able de la contree, des Europeens qui 
remontent le Gange, lui ont donnd le nom 
de nviere d’tTgb. dans sa partie in- 
fgneure ’ — ly An oille, p 64 

HOOGLY RIVEB, np See pre- 
ceding Tbe stream to w nick w e 
tins name is formed by tke combina- 
tion of the delta blanches of the 
Ganges, viz , the Bauglieruttee, Jaling- 
hee, and Matabanga {Bhdgirathz, Jal- 
angi, and MdMhhdngd), known as the 
Nuddeea (Nadiya) Bivers 

HOOKA, s Hind from Arab 
lixikhah, properly ‘a round casket’ 
The Indian pipe for smoking through 
\srater, the elaborated Imbble-bubble 
(qv) That which is smoked m the 
hooka IS a curious compound of tobacco, 
imice, molasses, friut, &c [See Baden- 
Powell, Fanjab Products, i 290 ] In 
1840 the hooka was still \ery common 
at Calcutta dinner-tahles, as well as 
regimental mess-tables, and its bubble- 
bubble-bubble was heard from various 
quarters before the cloth "vs^as removed 
— as was customary m those days* 
Going back further some twelve or 
fifteen years it was not very uncommon 
to see the use of the hooka kept up by 
old Indians after their return to 
Europe , one such at least, m the re- 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in his childhood, being a lady 
who continued its use in Scotland for 
seveiul years When the second of the 
present writers landed first at Madras, 
m 1860, there were perha^ haJf-ar 
dozen Europeans at the Presidency 
who still Used the hodha 7 thuesre is 
one now (c 1878) A few gMitleanen 
at Hyderabad are said srfl to keep it 
up. £Mrs. Mackeaame wntiE^ in 1850 
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says “There was a dinner party in 
the evening (at Agra), mostly civilians, 
as I qnickly discovered by their huqas 
I have never seen the huqa smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, except by a 
very old general officer at Calcutta ’’ 
%n the M%s$%on^ ii 196) In 1837 

iss Eden says ' “ the aides-de-camp 
and doctor get their newsj)apeis and 
hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street” {Up the Gountry, i 70) The 
rules for the Calcutta Subscription 
Dances in 1792 provide . “That hookers 
be not admitted to the ball room during 
any part of the night But hookers 
might be admitted to the supper rooms, 
to the card rooms, to the boxes m the 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly 
room, between the large pillars and the 
walls ” — Garey^ Good Old Days, i 98 ] 
“ In former days it was a dire oftence 
to step over another person’s hooka- 
carpet and hooka-snaLke Men who did 
so intentionally were called out ” {M - 
Gen KeaUnge) 

1768 — “Tins last Season I have been 
without Company (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in- 
nocent diversion of amoaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England ” — MS 
Letter of James Mennell, July 1 

1782 — “ When he observes that the 
gentlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of sweet-scented 
Persian tobacco, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
spice, etc , which they inhale comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasant, 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw a 
little of the smoak into their mouths — 

- Price* s Tracts, vol i p 78 

1783 — For my part, in thirty years’ 
residence, I never could find out one single 
luxury of the Bast, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, sraoaking a 
hooka, drinking cool water (when I could 

f et it), and wearing clean linen ” — {Jos 
^rvce\ Some Observations on a late Publication, 
&c , 79 

1789 — “When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerbedar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu- 
late, which IS very refreshing to the Com- 

S , whilst they dnnk their wine, and 
e the hooker, a machine not easily 
described . ” — Munro*s Narrative, 53 
1828 — “Every one was hushed, but the 
noise of that wind and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had just 
been furnished with another chillum ” — 
The KuzzilhasTi, i % 

c 1849 — See Sir C Napier, quoted under 
ORAJVE-FED 
o 1868.— 

Son hoiika bigarr^ d’arabesques fleunes ” 
Leconte de I/isle, Potmes JBai hares 


1872 — “ in the background the ear- 

case of a boar with a cluster of villagers 
sitting by it, passing a hookah of primitive 
form round, for each to take a pull m turn.” 
— A True Reformer, ch i 

1874 — “ des houkas d’argent emaill4 

et cisel4 . ” — Franz, Souvenir d*une 

Cosaque, ch iv 

HOOE:A-BURDAIt,s Hind from 
Pers hukka-harddr, ‘ hooka-bearer ’ , the 
servant whose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time 
See TVvlhamson, H M i 220 

[1779 — “Mr and Mrs Hastings present 

their compliments to Mr and request 

the favour of his company to a concert and 

supper on Thursday next Mr is 

requested to bring no servants except his 
Houccaburdar ” — In Oai ey. Good Old Days, 
1 71 ] 

1789 — “ Hookerbedar ” (See under 
HOOKA ) 

1801 — “The Resident tells a strange 
story how his hookah-burdar, after cheat- 
ing and robbing him, proceeded to England, 
and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in 
everybody, was waited upon by Pitt, dined 
with the Duke of York, and was presented 
to the King ” — Mlphinstone, in Life, i 34 

HOOKUM, s An order , Ar -~H 
hvikm (See under HAKIM ) 

[1678 — “The King’s hookom is of as 
small value as an ordinary Governour’s ” — 
In Yule, Hedges* Diamj, Hak Soo ii xlvi 

[1880 — “Of course Raja Joe Hookham 
will preside ” — Ah Baba, 106 ] 

HOOLUGK, s. Beng hulak^ The 
word IS not in the Diets , [but it is 
possibly connected with muk, Skt 
uluka, ‘an owl,’ both bird and animal 
taking their name from then wailing 
note] The black gibbon (Hyldbates 
hoolook, Jerd , [Blanford, Marrmnabia, 5j), 
not unfrequently tamed on our E 
frontier, and from its gentle engaging 
ways, and plaintive cries, often becom- 
ing a great pet In the forests of the 
Kasia Hills, when there was neither 
sound nor sign of a living creature, by 
calling out hoo ^ hoo ’ one sometimes 
could wake a clamour in response from 
the hooVucks, as if hundreds had 
suddenly started to life, each shouting 
hoo I hoo T hoo I at the top of his voice 

c. 1809,— “The Hulluks live in cousider- 
ahle herds , and although exceedingly noisy, 
it IS difficult to procure a view, their activity 
m springing from tree to tree being very 
great , and they are very shy ’’ — Buchcman*s 
Rimgpoor, in Eastern India, iii 563. 
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1868 — “ Our only captive this time was a 
huluq monkey, a shy little beast, and very 
rarely seen or caught They have black 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in pairs, swinging from branch to branch 
with incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cachmatory 
cry ” — T Leicin^ A Fly on the Wheels 

374 

1884 — ** He then . describes a gibbon 
he had (not an historian nor a book, but a 
specimen of Mylohates hooluck) who must 
have been wholly dehghtful This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm thiough 
Mr Sterndale’s, was extremely clean in his 
habits (* which,’ says Mr Sterndale thought- 
fully and truthfully, ‘ cannot be said of all 
the monkey tnbe’), and would not go to 
sleep without a pillow Of course he died 
of consumption The gibbon, however, as 
a pet has one weakness, that of * howhng m 
a piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted ’ ” — Saty. 
Bemewj May 31, on Sterndale^s Nat Mist of 
Mammalia of India, &c. 

HOOLY, s Hind. Tioll (Skt lioldkd), 
[perhaps from the sound made m sing- 
ing] The spring festival, held at the 
approach of the vernal equinox, durmg 
the 10 days preceding the full moon of 
the month P^hdlguna It is a sort of 
carnival in honour of Krishna and the 
milkmaids Passers-by are chaffed, and 
pelted with red powder, or drenched 
with yellow liquids from squirts 
Songs, mostly obscene, are sung in 
piaise of Krishna, and dances per- 
toimed round fires In Bengal the 
least IS called dol jdtrdy or ‘Swmg- 
ciadle festival.’ [On the idea under- 
lying the rite, see Frazer^ Golden Bough, 
2nd ed ui 306 seg ] 

c 1690 — “Here is also a place called 
Cheramutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hooly, flames issue out of the ground m a 
most astomshmg manner .” — QladwiTCs Ayeen 
Alhery, u 34 , [ed JarreU, ii 173] 

[1671 — “In Feb or March they have a 
feast the Komardsts call Oarmval, the Indians 
"Whoolye ” — In Yule, Medges' Diary, Hak 
SOC 11 cccxiv ] 

1673 — “ their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-Time ” — Fryer, 180 

1727 — “One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of a New Moon in February, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Expense , and 
this they called the Feast of Wooly, who 
was . a fierce fellow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy. . . — A 

MamilfoTi, 1 128 , [ed 1744, i 129] 

1808 — “I have delivered your message 
to Mr H about April day, but he says he 
understands the learned to place the Hooly 
as according with May day, and he believes 
they have no occasion in India to set apart 
a particular day in the year for the manu- 


facture ” — letter from M* Halhed to 

TV Mastiiigis, lu Cal Peiieit, vxn 93 

1809 — “ . We paid the Muha Eaj 

(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee 
Everything was prepared for playing , but 
at Oaptaiu C *s particular request that 
part of the ceremony was dispensed with 
Pla 3 nng the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a quautitj of flour, made from a 
water-nut called smgara, and d^ed with 
red Sanders , it is called aheer , and the 
principal sport is to east it mto the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of the players, and to 
splash them all over with water tinged of 
an orange colou r with the flowers of the dal 
(see DHAWK) tree ” — Broughton's Letters, 
p 87 , [ed 1892, p 65 seg.] 

HOOH, s A gold Pagoda (com), 
qv. Hmd hun, “perhaps from Canar 
honnii (gold)” — Wilsoii [See Rice, 
Mysore, i 801.] 

1647 — “A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mme in the territory of Golkonda 
had fallen into the hands of Kutbu-l-Mulk , 
whereupon an order was issued, directing 
him to forward the same to Court , when its 
estimated value would be taken into account 
as part of the two lacs of huns which was 
the stipulated amount of his annual tribute ” 
— 'Indyat KhUn, in Mlhoi, vu 84 

1879 — “ In Exhibit 320 Kamji engages to 
pay five hons (s=Rs 20) to Yithoba, besides 
payiEg: the Government assessment ” — 
Bommy High Comt Judgment, Jan 27, 

p 121 

HOOIfirDY, s Hmd hundt, hundam^ 
Mahr. and Giij hundi A bill of ex- 
change m a native language 

1810 — “ Hoondies (? e bankers’ drafts) 
would be of no use whatever to them.” — 
Williamson, V M ii 630 

HOOHXMAXTNT, s. The great ape , 
also called Lungoor. 

1653 — “Hermand est vn singe que les 
Indou tiennent pour Sainct .” — De la Boitl- 
laye-le-Gousi, p. 641 

HOOWA A peculiar call Qmwa) 
nsed by the Sing^halese, and thence 
apphed to the distance over which 
this call can be heard. Compare the 
Australian coo-ee. 

HOPPEK, s A colloquial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of nce-flonr), 
somewhat resembliM the wheatem 
chnpatties (q-v.) of t^per India. It 
IS the Tamil appam, {trmn *to 

clap with the hancL’ In IScmahaj' 
form used is apu] 

1682-—“ Oaus hav&^ talked a while, he 
gave him veay good eiitartaixiznezit, and 
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commanded to give him certaine cakes, 
made ol the flower of Wheate, which the 
Malabars do call A.pes, and with the same 
honnie ” — QastuMeda (by N L ), f 38 

1606. — “ Great dishes of apas ” — Gowoea^ 
f 4Bv 

1672 — ‘‘These cakes are called Apen by 
the Malabars ” — Baldaevs, Afgoder^e (Dutch 
ed ), 39 

e 1690 — “ Ex iis (the chestnuts of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siceatis farmam, ex eaque 
placentas, apas dictas, conficiunt ” — Rke^e, 
111 

1707 — “Those who bake oppers without 
permission will be subject to severe penalty ” 
— Thesavaleme (Tamil Laws of Jaffna), 700 

[1826 — “ He sat down beside me, and 
shared between us his coarse biown aps *’ — 
Pandurang Hanrif ed 1873, i 81 ] 

I860 — “ Appas (called hoppers by the 
English) supply their morning repast 

— TennenVs Ceylon^ ii 161 

HOPPO, s. The Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton Giles 
says ^‘The term is said to be a 
corruption of Hoo poo^ the Board of 
Bevenue, with which office the Hoppo, 
or Collector of duties, is in direct com- 
munication.” Dr. Williams gives a 
different account (see below) Neither 
affords much satisfaction [The NED 
accepts the account given m the quota- 
tion from Williams J 

1711 — “TheHoppos, who look on Europe 
Ships as a great Branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair words imaginable ” 
— Lochy&r^ 101 

1727 — “I have staid about a Week, and 
found no Merchants come near me, which 
made me suspect, that there were some 
underhand dealings between the Hapoa and 
his Chaps, to my Prejudice ” — A Hamilton, 
11 2^ , [ed 1744, ii 227]. (See also under 
HONG ) 

1743 — . just as he (Mr Anson) was 
ready to embark, the Hoppo or Qhines& 
Custom-house officer of Macao refused to 
grant a permit to the boat ” — Ansovds Voyage, 
9th ed 1756, p 365 

1750-62 — “The hoppo, happa, or first 
inspector of customs , came to see us 
to-day '* — Osbech, i. 369. 

1782 — “La charge d’Opeou rdpond k celle 
dhntendant de province ” — Sonnerat, ii. 236 

1797 — ** the Hoppo or mandarine 

more immediately connected with Euro- 
peans ” — Sir G Staunton, i 239 

1842 (^) — “The term hoppo is confined to 
Canton, and is a corruption of the term 
Jioz-po s?iO, the name of the officer who has 
control over the boats on the nver, strangely 
applied to the Collector of Customs by 
foreigners ” — Wells Williams, OHinese Gom- 
mermaX Guide, 221 


[1878 — “The second board or tribunal is 
named hoopoo, and to it is entrusted the 
care and keeping of the imperial revenue ” 
— Giay, China, i 19 ] 

1882 — “It may be as well to mention 
here that the ‘ Homo * (as he was incorrectly 
styled) filled an ofince especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton The Board 

of Kevenne is in Chinese ‘ Hoo-poo,* and the 
office was locally misapplied to the officer m 
question ” — The Fanhwae at Canton, p 36 

HOBSE-KBEPEB, s An old pro- 
vincial English term, used in tbe Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘gioom’ 
Tbe usual corresponding words are, in 
N India, syce (q v ), and in Bombay 
ghordwald (see GOBAWAXiLAH) 

1556 — “Therein the resteof the Cophine 
made for the nones thei bewrie one of his 
dierest lemmans, a waityng manne, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Lacquie, a Butler, and 
a Horse, whiche thei al at first strangle, 
and thruste in ” — W Watreman, Fardlt of 
Fctciouns, N, 1 

1609 — “ Watermen, Lackey es. Horse- 
keepers ” — Hawhins, in Purthas, i 216 

1673 — “On St George's Day I was com- 
manded by the Honourable Gerald Aungier 
. to embarque on a Bombaim Boat . 
waited on by two of the Governor's servants 
an Horsekeeper ” — P'ryei, 128. 

1698 — “ followed by his boy 
and his horsekeeper — In Wheeler, i 300 

1829 — “In my English buggy, with lamps 
lighted and an English sort of a nag, I might 
almost have fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horse-keeper alongside of mo,” 
— Mem* ofOol Mountain, 87 

1837 — “ Even my horse pretends he is too 
fine to switch off his own flies with his own 
long tail, but turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper . to wipe them off for 
him *' — Letters from Madras, 50 

HORSE-RADISH TREE, s This 
IS a common name, in both N and S 
India, for the tiee called in Hind son 
hajnd, Mo'rmga pterygosperma, Gaertn, 
Hyperanthera Monnga, Vahl (N 0 
Moringacea&\ in Skt hobhdnjana* Sir 
G Birdwood says “ A marvellous tree 
botanically, as no one knows in what 
order to put it , it has links with so 
many ; and it is evidently a ‘ head- 
centre ^ in the progressive development 
of forms ” The name is given because 
the scraped root is used in place of 
horse-radish, which it closely resembles 
in flavour. In S India the same plant 
IS called the Drumstick - tree (q.v), 
from the shape of the long slender 
fruit, which IS used as a vegetable, or 
in curry, or made into a native pickle 
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“ most nauseous to Europeans ” {Puiifah 
Plants) It IS a native of N W India, 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other tropical countries, and is used 
also for many purposes in the native 
pharmacopoeia [See lyTYltOBALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM, &c Properly 
(Ar used in Hind ) hash-nU7iukm^i\t&r- 
ally ‘ according to ordei ^ , these words 
forming the initial formula of a docu- 
ment issued by officers of State on royal 
authority, and thence ajjplied as the 
title of such a docimient 

[1678 — “ Had it bin another King", as Sha- 
jehawn, whose phinnaund (see FIRMAUN) 
and hasbullhookims were of such great 
force and binding ” — In Y^ile^ JECedges^ I)tary, 
Hak Soc II xlvi ] 

,, “ the other ^ven in the 10th 

j ear of Oranzeeb, for the Enghsh to pay 2 
j>er cent at Surat, which the Mogul inter- 
preted by his order, and Hushull Hookmn 
(id es^, a word of command by word of 
mouth) to his Devan in Bengali, that the 
English were to pay 2 per cent custom at 
Surat, and in all other his dominions to be 
custom free ” — Pt St C/eo Conm^i , 17th 
Deo , m Notes and Exts,^ Pt I pp 97-98 

1702 — “ The Nabob told me that the great 
God knows that he had ever a hearty respect 
for the English saying, here is the 

Hoshulhocum, which the king has sent me 
to seize Factories and all their effects ” — 

\Mheel&r<^ i 387 

1727 — ** The Pbrnihcuand is presented (by 
the Qooslerdaar (Goorabuxdax), or Hosbal- 
houckam, or, in Enghsh, the King’s 
Messenger) and the Governor of the Province 
or City makes a short speech ** — A SaTiixlton, 
1 230 , [ed 1744, i 233] 

1757 — This Treaty was conceived in the 
following Terms I Whatever Bights and 
Privileges the King had granted the Enghsh 
Company, in their Phirmaund, and the 
Hushulhoomms {su), sent from Delly, shall 
not be disputed ” — Meni of the Pevoludton, 
Z7i Bengal^ pp 21-22 

1759 — “Houshul-hookumCicTid^ the great 
seal of the Ndbc7?> Vtzier, JJlmah Malecl^ 
Nizam al Mulach Bcuhadour Be peace unto 
the high and renowned Mr John Spencer . . 

— In Uamhridge^s Arct of the TTar, &c , 229. 

1761 — *‘A grant signed by the Mogul is 
called a Phirmaund {farmSm). By the 
Mogul’s Son, a Nushawn (mshan) By the 
Nabob a Perwanna (partadna) By the 
Vizier, a Housebul-hookaui ” — Jlnd 226. 

1769 — ** Besides it is obvious, that as 
great a sum might have been drawn from 
that Company without affecting property 
. . or running mto his golden dream of 
cockets on the Gang^ m: visions of Stamp 
duties, PermmmMS^ K%stb>amdees and 

HushulhOokaxiLS .*’ — Burhej Ohms, o^> a kvU 
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PiddxLation called “ The Present State of the 
Nation ” 

HOT- WINDS, s This mav almost 
be termed the name of one ot the 
seasons of the year m Upper India, 
when the hot dry westerly winds pie- 
vail, and such aids to coolness as tlie 
tatty and thezmantidote (qv) are 
brought into use May is the typical 
month of such winds. 

1804 — Holkar appears to me to wish to 
avoid the contest at present , and so does 
Gen Lake, possibly from a desire to gi\ e his 
troops some repose, and not to expose the 
Europeans to the hot wmds in Hindustan ” 
— Weihngt07i, iii 180 

1873 — “ It’s no use thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that’s getting up, 
so we shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the pigs this afternoon.” — The True 
EeJoT^ner, i. p 8 

HOWD AH, \Tilg HOWDEB, &c , s 

Hind modified from Ar. lunidaj A 
great chair or framed seat carried by 
an elephant. The original Aiabic 
word kaudaj is applied to litters 
carried by camels 

e 1663 — “ At other times he ndeth on an 
Elephant m a Mth-dertiher or Hause . . 
the MxJc-demher being a httle square House 
or Turret of Wood, is always painted and 
gilded, and the Hauze, which is an Oval 
seat, having a Canopy with Pillars over it, 
is so likewise ” — Beimierf E T 119 , [ed 
Conaiahle, 370]. 

c 1785 — “Colonel Smith reviewed 

his troops from the houdar of his elephant ” 
— CarrojccTioH^s It ofClihe^iii 133. 

A popular rhyme "which was applied 
in India successively to Warren 
Hastings’ escape from Benares in 1781, 
and to Col. Monson’s retreat from 
Malwa in 1804, and which was per- 
haps much older than either, runs 

“ Ghore par haxtda, hath! par ^in 

j ru . Tr -tTS J IVairen jHastf^ ^ 

Jaldi bhag-gaya| Muu^ * ” 

which may be rendered mth some 
anachronism m expression . 

“ Horses with howdahs, and elephants 
saddled 

Off belter skelter the Sahibs skedadd^. ” 

[1805 — “Houza, howda.” See under 

AWB A BEE.] 

1831 — 

“ And when they talked of 
And riding in my Kowder, 

(So it was called by aM my WPds) 

I proisd^ grew az%d 
M. Jf. Peudker^ m Bm0ai Avmmlj 119, 
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1856 — 

“ But she, the gallant lady, holding fast 
With one soft arm the jewelled howdah*s 
side, 

Still with the other circles tight the babe 
Sore smitten by a cruel shaft ” 

Th& Banyan, ee, a Poem 
1863. — ^‘Elephants are also liable to be 
disabled ulcers arise from neglect or 

carelessness in fitting on the howdah ’* — 
JScU JRevtew, Sept 6, 312 

HUBBA, s. A gram , a jot or tittle 
Ar Jiabba 

1786 — ‘ * For two years we have not received 
a hubba on account of our tunkaw*, though 
the ministers have annually charged a lac of 
rupees, and never paid us anything ” — In 
Ai't agst, Bastings j vii 141 

[1836 — The habbeh (or grain of barley) 
IS the 48th part of dirhem, or third of a 
keerat or in commerce fully equal to 

an English gram *’ — Lane^ Mod Bgypt , 
11 326] 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE, s An ono- 
matopoeia applied to the hooka in its 
rudimentary form, as used by the 
masses in India Tobacco, or a mix- 
ture containing tobacco amongst other 
things, IS placed with embers in a 
terra-cotta chillum (q v ), from which 
a reed carries the smoke into a coco- 
nut shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without any kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate descrip- 
tion IS given in Terry’s Voyage (see 
below), and another m Govznda So- 
manta, i 29 (1872) 

1616 — “ they have little Earthen 

Pots . having a narrow neck and an 
open round top, out of the belly of which 
comes a small spout, to the lower part of 
which spout they fill the Pot with water 
then putting their Tobacco loose in the top, 
and a burning coal upon it, they having first 
fastned a very small strait hollow Cane or 
Reed . within that spout the Pot 
standing on the ground, draw that smoak 
into their mouths, which first falls upon the 
Superficies of the water, and much discolours 
it And this way of taking their Toboucco, 
they believe makes it much more cool and 
wholsom ” — Tetry, ed 1666, p 363 
c 1630 — ‘‘Tobacco is of great account 
here , not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and leafie , suckt out of long canes 
call’d bubble - bubbles ” — Svr T 

Meih&nt, 28 

1673 — “ Coming back I found my trouble- 
some Comrade very merry, and packing np 
his Household Stuff, his Bang bowl, and 
Hubble-bubble, to go along with me ” — 
Frycir, 127 


1673 ‘ . bolstered np wrth embid** 

dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubble-bubble Fryer, 181 

1697 — . Yesterday the King’s 
Dewan, and this day the King’s Buxee 
arrived to each of whom sent two 

bottles of Rose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment ” — In Wheeler, 
1 318 

c 1760 — See Grose, i 146 

1811 — “ Cette mani^re de fumer est 
extrSmement commune . on la nomme 
Hubbel de Bubbel ” — Solvy'tis, tom iii 

1868 — “His (the Dyak’s) favourite pipe 
IS a hug© Hubble-bubble ” — Wallace, Mai 
A^chip , ed 1880, p 80 

HUBSHEE, np Ar Habaslil, P. 
Habshz, ‘an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 
a negro The name is often specifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjha on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family 

. 1298— “There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of Abash, and many 
merchants ” — Ma7 co Polo, 2nd ©d ii 425 

[c 1346 — “Habshis ’* See under 

COLOMBO ] 

1653 — “At this time, among certain 
Moors, who came to sell provisions to the 
ships, had come three Abeshis {AbesLijs) of 
the country of the Prester John — 
Barros, I iv 4 

[1612 — “Sent away the Thomas towards 
the Habash coast ’’ — Danvers, Lettei s, i 166 , 
“ The Habesh shore i 131. 

[c 1661 — “ on my way to Gonder, 

the capital of Habech, or Kingdom of 
Ethiopia ” — B €7 71167, ed Gonstable, 2] 

1673 — “ Cowis Cawn, an Hobsy or Arabian 
Ooffery (Caffer) ” — Frye7 , 147 

1681 — Babessmv mmo passim no- 
minantur , vocabulo ah Arabibus indito, 
quibus Habesh colluviem vel mixturam 
gentium denotat.” — Ludolph%, H7<d AetJmp 

1760-60 — “ The Moors are also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India by 
the name of Hobshy Coffrees ” — Grose, 
1 148 ’ 

1789 — “In India Negroes, Jffabissimans, 
Bohis (^ e Nubians) &c &c are promis- 
cuously called Habashies or BCabissians, 
although the two latter are no negroes , and 
the Nohies and Habashes differ greatly from 
one another ” — Note to Se%r Mutaghenn, 
lu. 36 

[1813 — “ the master of a family 

adopts a slave, frequently a Haffshee 
Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for his heir ” 
— Fo 7 bes, Or Mmri 2nd ed ii 473 ] 

1884 — “One of my Tibetan ponies had 
short curly brown hair, and was called both 
by my servants, and by Dr Campbell, ‘a 
Hubshee ’ 
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“I understood that the name Tias specific 
for that description of pony amongst the 
tiaders ” — Note Sir Jobejph Noolei 

HXJCK Properly Ar, A just 

right , a latrful cLaim , a perquisite 
claimable by established usage, 

[1866 — The difference between the bazar 
price, and the amount pnee of the article 
sold, IS the huq of the Dullal (Deloll) ” — 
ConfessioTis ofaih Orderly^ 50 ] 

HUCKEEM, s At — H. Jtahim , 

a physician (See note undei HAKIM ) 

1622 — “I, who Tivas thinking little or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands of an excellent 
physician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
happened to be at Lar, and whose name 
was Helim Ahu'I fetdb The word hekim 
signifies ‘ wise * , it is a title which it is the 
custom to give to all those learned in 
medical matters ” — P della Valle, ii 318 

1673 — “ ZVIy Attendance is engaged, and 
a Million of Promises, could I restore him to 
his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Kelations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as I could hear going along) pray 
to God that the Hackm F) tngi, the Frank 
Doctor, might kill him . ” — Ft yer, 312 

1837 — “I had the native works on Matena 
Medica collated by cor^etent Hakeems and 
Moonshees — Moyle, Hindoo Medieiney 25 

HXTIiLlA, s Canarese Holeya , 
tlie same as Polea (pulayari) (q.v), 
equivalent to Panah (q v ). [“ Holeyas 
field-labourers and agrestic serfs of 
S Canara , Pulayan being the Malaya- 
1am and Farazyan the Tamil form of 
the same word Brahmans derive it 
from hole, ‘ pollution ^ , others from 
hola, ‘ land ’ or ‘ soil/ as being thought 
to be autochthones” (^Sturrock, Man of 
S Oa7iara, i. 173) The last derivation 
IS accepted in the Madras Gloss For an 
illustration of these people, see Mzchter, 
Man of Goorg, 112] 

1817 — ** a Hollis or Panar King ” 

— Wzlks, Hist Sketches, i. 151. 

1874 — At Melkotta, the chief seat of the 
followers of EAmanya [Bamanu^fH Achfixya, 
and at the BrShman temple at Bailur, the 
HdlSyars or Pareyars have the right of 
entering the temple on three days m the 
year, specially set apart for them .” — M M 
Walhoust, in Irud^ Antvg ui 191 

Hin:iWA,s At. halwd and hcddwa 
IS generic for sweetmeat, and the word 
IS in use from Constantinople to 
Calcutta In H. the word represents 
a particular class, of which the in- 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
paste, and ghee tlavoured with carda- 
mom “The best at Bombay is im- 
ported from Muskat ’ (Btrdttood) 

1672 — “Ce qua estoit plus ie plaisant, 
c'estoit un homme qui pr^c^doit le corps 
des confituners, lequel avoit tine chemise 
qm luy descendoit aux talons, toute cou- 
verte d'alva, c*est k dire, de confiture,” — 
Journ d'Ant Galland, i 118 

1673 — “ the Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to the Grave with her Acquaintance to 
repeat the doleful Dirge, after which she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer , and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Departed ” — Fryer, 94 

1836 — “A curious cry of the seller of 
a kind of sweetmeat (^halaweh*), composed 
of treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
IS ‘ For a nail • O sweetmeat ’ " children 

and servants often steal implements of 
iron, &c , from the house and give 

them to him in exchange . ” — Lane, 

Mod Egypt , ed 1871, ii 15 

HEMMAUIi, s Ar hammal, a 
porter. The use of the word m India 
is confined to the west, and there now 
commonly indicates a palankin-bearer 
The word still survives m parts of 
Sicily in the form camallu^It ‘fac- 
chino,’ a rebc of the Saracemc occupa- 
tion. In Andalusia alhaonel now- 
means a man who lets out a baggage 
horse ; and the word is also used in 
Morocco m the same way {Dozy) 

c 1350 — * ‘ Those rustics whom they call 
camalls {camallos), whose business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders m litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles ‘ Ferculum fecit 
sib% Solomon de ligms Lihani,^ whereby is 
meant a portable litter such as I used to be 
earned in at Zayton, and m India ” — John 
dd Marignolh, in Caihay, &c , 366. 

1554 — “ To the Xabandar (see SHA- 
BUNDEB) (at Ormuz) for the vessels em- 
ployed in dischargn^ stores, and for the 
a-irtAlg who serve in the custom-house.” — 
48 Botelho, T<mJ>o, 103 

1691 — “His honour was earned by the 
Amaals, ze the Palankyn bearers 12 in 
number, sitting m his Palankyn ” — Valen- 
tign, V 266 

1711 — “BLamalage, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
coz (see GOSBECK) for every maund 
Tabrees ” — ^Tanff in Lochyer, 248. 

1750-60 — “ The Haananla or pcsrfcers, who 
make a Iivehhood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses.** — Grose, 1 . 1206. 

1809 — “The palankeen-bearers are here 
called b«TTia-nlg (a word earner) 

, Ihese people come imm the 

Mahratta country, and ar© c€ -S^ie eoombte 
or agncoitnral caafce."* — JMfarta GVwftoiTO, 2. 
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1813 — For Haxaauls at Bussora, see Mil- 

bitm, 1 126. 

1840 — ‘'The hamals groaned under the 
weight of their precious load, the Apostle 
of the Ganges ” (Dr Duff to wit) — iS77iUk*s 
Life of Dr John 1878, p 282 

1877 — “The stately iron gate enclosing 
the front garden of the Russian ‘Embassy 
was beset by a motley crowd Hamals, 

or street porters, bent double under the 
burden of heavy trunks and boxes, would 
come now and then up one or other of the 
two semicircular avenues .” — Letter from, Go7i- 
staivtinopU^ in Times, May 7 

HUMMING-BIRD, s This name 
IS popularly applied in some parts of 
India to the sun-birds (siib-fam Nec- 
ta7 i7i%nae) 

HUMP, s ‘Calcutta humps’ are 
the salted humps of Indian oxen 
exported from that city (See under 

BUFFALO ) 

HUBCARBA, HIBCABA, <&c, s 
Hind harJcdrtZ, ‘a messenger, a courier , 
an emissary, a spy ’ ( IviLson) The 
etymology, aecording to the same 
authority, is har, ‘every,’ 7car, ‘busi- 
ness ’ The word became very familiar 
in the Gilchnstian spelling Hiirhan(,, 
from the existence of a Calcutta news- 
paper bearing that title (Bengal 
Hurkaru, generally enunciated by non- 
Indians as HurMrod), for the first 60 
years of last century, or thereabouts 

1747 . — “ Griven to the Ircaras for bringing 
news of the Engagement (Pag ) 4 3 0 ” — 
St David, £Iix:pen$es of the JPagmaster, 
under January MS Records in India 
Office 

174 g, — <« The city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of advices 

of a laige force of Mahrattas coming by way 
of the Sunderbunds, and that they were 
advanced as far as Sundra Col, when first 
descried by their Hurcurrahs.” — In Long, 4 

1757. — “I beg you to send me a good 
alcara who understands the Portuguese 
language ” — Letter in Ives, 169 

,, “ Hircars or Spies .” — Ibid 161 , 

fand comp, 67] 

1761 — “The head Harcar returned, and 
told me this as well as several other secrets 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum ” — Letter of 
Cajpt Martin White, in Long, 260 

[1772 — “ Hercazras ” (See under DALO- 
YET )] 

1780 — “One day upon the march a Hir- 
oaxrah eame up and delivered him a letter 
from Colonel Bailhe ” — Letter of T Mwnro, 
in Life, 1 26. 


1803 — “The hircarras reported the 
! enemy to be at Bokerdun ” — Letter of A 
Wellesleif, ibid 348 

e 1810 — “We were met at the entrance 
of Tippoo’s dominions by four hircarrahs 
or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard 
to conduct us safely ” — Miss Edgeworth 
Lame Jenas Miss Edgeworth has oddly 
misused the word here 

1813 — “The contrivances of the native 
halcarrahs and spies to conceal a letter are 
extremely clever, and the measures they 
frequently adopt to elude the vigilance of 

an enemy are equally extraordinary ” 

Fo 7 hes, Or Mem iv 129 , [compare 2nd ed 
1 64 , 11 201] 

HUBTAULjS Hind fiomSkt har%- 
talaha, hartal, harvtdl, yellow aisemc, 
orpiment 

c 1347 — Ihn Batuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor. “The best (cam- 
phor) called in the country itself a^-biardaia, 
is that which attains the highest degree of 
cold ” — ^iv. 241. 

c 1759 — “. . hartal and Ooic/t, Earth- 
Oil and Wood-Oil — List of Burmese 

Products, in Dalrym,ple*s 0? Reper i 109 

HUZABA, n p This name has two 
quite distinct uses. 

(a) Pers Ha%(Zra, It is used as a 
generic name for a numbei of tribes 
occupying some of the wildest parts 
of Afghanistan, chiefiy N W and S W 
of Kabul. These tribes are in no 
respect Afghan, but are in fact most 
or all of them Mongol in features, and 
some of them also in language The 
term at one time appears to have been 
used more generally for a variety of 
the wilder clans in the higher hill 
countries of Afghanistan and the Oxus 
basin, much as in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they spoke of “the 
clans ” It appears to be merely from 
the Pers hazdr, 1000 The regiments, so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Chmg- 
hiz and his immediate successors were 
called hazaras, and if we accept the 
belief that the Hazdras of Afghanistan 
were predatory bands of those hosts 
who settled in that region (in favour 
of which there is a good deal to be 
said), this name is intelligible. If so, 
its application to the non-Mongol 
people of Wakhan, &c , must have 
been a later transfer [See the dis- 
cussion by Bellew, who points out 
that “amongst themselves this people 
never use the term HaMrOh as their 
national appellation, and yet they have 
no name for their people as a nation. 
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They are only known amongst them- ' 
selves by the "names of their principal j 
tribes and the clans subordinate to t 
them respectively.” (Rctces of Afgham- ^ 
start, 114 )] 

c 1480 — “The HazSxa, Takdan, and all 
the other tribes having seen this, quietly 
submitted to his authority *’ — Tarlhdn- 
in Mhot, i 303 For Taldarv we 
should probably read and see 

Mai CO Polo, Bk I ch 18, note on ^tgudai is 

o 1505 — Kabul “on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
Karnhd and Ghhr This mountainous tract 
IS at present occupied and inhabited by the 
HazSxa and Nukden tribes ” — Baher, p 136 

1508 — “Mirza Ababeker, the ruler and 
tyrant of K4shghar, had seized all the 
Upper Hazdras of Badakhshan ” — Brshinds 
Baber and Mumdyuit, i 287 “ Kazdrajdit 

bdlddest The upper districts in Badakhsh^n 
were called Hazdras ” Erskine*s note He 
is using the TariJch Rashldl But is not the 
word Hazdras here, ‘the clans,* used ellipti- 
cally for the highland districts occupied by 
them* 


• hold troops called the are 

{ reckoned verj superior to the ordmary horse 
I ” — Foih&s, Or, Mem 2nd ed i 344- 

\ [1824 — “ The employment of that singular 

description of officers called Huzoonah, or 
servants of the presence, by the Mahratta 
princes of Central India, has been borrowed 
from the usages of the Poona court - 

lahs are personal attendants of the chief, 
generally of his own tribe, and are usually 
of respectable parentage , a great proportion 
are hereditary followers of the family of the 
pnnce the> serve . - They are the usual 
envoys to subjects on occasions of importance 
. Their appearance supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they conv^ is termed an act of rebellion.” — 
Malcolm, ventral India, 2nd ed i 536 seq. 

[1826 — “These men of authority being 
aware that I was a Hoogone, or one attached 
to the suite of a great man, received me with 
due respect .” — PandUrang Mart, ed 1873, 
1 40 ] 

HYSON* (See under TEA ) 


[e 1590 — “The Hazdxahs are the de- 
scendants of the Chaghatai army, sent by 
Manku K^n to the assistance of Hul4ku 
Khiin They possess horses, sheep and 

goats They are divided into factions, each 
covetous of what they can obtain, deceptive 
m their common intercourse and their con- 
ventions of amity savour of the wolf *’ — An.n, 
ed Jarrett, u 402 ] 

(b ) A mountain district m the ex- 
treme N W of tke Punjab, of wbich 
AbhoUdhad, called after its ‘founder, 
General James Abbott, is tlie British, 
head-quarter The name of tins 
region apparently has nothing to do 
with. EEazd/ras in the tribal sense, but 
IS probably a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this quarter, 
called m Sanskrit Ahh^sdra^ and figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian and Curtius 
as the kingdom of .King Abzsares [See 
M^Grtndle, Invaswn of India, 69 ] 

HIJZOOIt, s Ar. hu^r, ‘the 
presence^ ; used by natives as a 
respectful way of talking of or ito 
exsdted personages, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
p^n gentleman in presence of another 
European. [The allied words ha^at 
and nusim are used in kindred senses 
as m the examples.] 

[ 1787 , — You will send to the Huzzoor an 
account particnlar of the assessment payable 
by each ryot ** — P&rwana of T%p$oo, in 
Logan, Malabar, in* 125 

[1813.—* ‘ The Mahratta cavalry are divided 
into several classes * the Hxisflierat, or iKMase- 


I 


IDALOAN, HIDAIiOAN, and 
sometimes IDAIiXA, np The title 
by which the Portuguese distinguished 
the kings of the Manommedan dynasty 
of Bijapur which rose at the end of 
the 16th century on the dissolution of 
the Bahmam kingdom of the Deccan. 
These names represented ^Adil Khan, 
the title of the founder before he be- 
came king, more generally called by 
the Portuguese the Babaao (q v.), and 
^Adil Shah, the distmctive of ail 
the kings of the dynasty The Portu- 
guese commonly called their kingdom 
Balaghaut (q v ). 


1510. — “Tbe HidalcaxL entered the city 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
went to the castle to see what the ships 
were doing, and there, inside and out, ^ 
found the dead Moors, whom Tixnoja bad 
slam, and round about them the brothers 
and mrents and wives, raising great waihngs 
and lamentations, thus the festxvxiy of the 
was celebrated by we^pu^ and 
wailings . . so that he sent JoSo 
to the Governor to speak about terms inf 
peace - The Oovemcnr replied that Goa 
belonged to his Icsrd the K- of 
and that he would hold no peace ima 
(Hjdalean) unless he dehve^sd W the 
with all its temtemea. . . which 

rej^y back w^it JoSo and the 

Ewdalcan on heami^ it '#ei^ lift aesoased, 
saying that our p&em^ seraa of the 

devil* . . &. m 
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1516 — ‘ ‘ Hydaloan. ” See under SABAIO 

1646 — “ Trelado de contrato que ho 
Gouernador Dom J ohao de Crastro ffeez com 
o Idalxaa, que d’antes se ohamava Idalcao *’ 
— TombOy in S^chsld^ 0 Sy 39 

1563 — “And as those Governors grew 
weary of obeying the Bang of Daquem 
(Deccan), they conspired among themselves 
that each should appropriate his own lands 
and the great-grandfather of this 
Af1flTha.nn who now reigns was one of those 
captains who revolted , he was a Turk by 
nation and died in the year 1535 , a very 
powerful man he was always, but it was 
from him that we twice took by force of 
arms this city of Goa . ” — Garcia, f. 35^ 

[And comp Linschot&ri, Hak Soc ii 199 ] 
N B — It was the second of the dynasty who 
died in 1536 , the original *Adil ElisLn (or 
Sabaio) died in 1510, 3ust before the attack 
of Goa by the Portuguese 

1594-6 — “ There are three distinct States 
in the Bakhin The Nizdm-ul-Mulkiya, 
’Adil Khdniya, and Kuthu-l-Mulkiya The 
settled rule among them was, that if a 
foreign army entered their country, they 
united their forces and fought, notwith- 
standing the dissensions and quarrels they 
had among themselves It was also the 
rule, that when their forces were united, 
Niz£m-ul-Mulk commanded the centre, ’Adil 
TThjin the right, and Kutbu-l-Mulk the left 
This rule was now observed, and an im- 
mense force had been collected A^5a?- 
in Elhot^ vi 131 

IMAUM, s Ar Imdm^ ^an 
exemplar, a leader ’ (from a root signi- 
fying ‘to aim at, to follow after’), a 
title technically applied to the Caliph 
(Kkallfa) or ‘vicegerent,’ or Snccessoi, 
who is the head of Islam The title 
“is also given — in its religions import 
only — to the heads of the four orthodox 
sects . and in a more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
mosque who leads m the daily prayers 
of the congregation” (JDr BadgeVy Omdn, 
App. A ) Tlie title has been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of ’Oman, or “ Imaums 
ot Muscat,” as they were commonly 
termed This title they derived from 
heing the heads of a sect (Ibadhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imamate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of All or his successors It has not 
been assumed by the Princes them- 
selves since Sa’id hin Ahmad who died 
m the early part of last century, but 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid Sa’id, 'vmo reigned for 52 years, 
dying m 1866 Since then, and since 
the separation of the domimons of the 
dynasty in Omto and in Airica, the 
title Imam has no longer been used 


It IS a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J J2 Geoq 
Soo vol xxiii by the late Col Sykes, 
the Sultan is always called the Imaun, 
[of which other examples will be found 
below] 

1673 — “At mght we saw Mmchaty whose 
vast and horrid Mountains no Shade but 
Heaven does hade . . The Prince of this 

country is called Iznaum, who is guardian 
at Mahomet's Tomb, and on whom is devolved 
the right of Cahphshi-p according to the 
Ottoman belief ” — Fi yer^ 220 

[1758 — “These people are Mahommedans 
of a particular sect they are subject to 
an Irnan, who has absolute authority over 
them ” — Hanwaijy iii 67 

[1901 — Of the Bombay Kojas, “there 
were only 12 Imans, the last of the number 

having disappeared without issue 

Times, April 12 ] 

IMAUMBABRA, s This is a 
hybrid word Imdm - hard, in which 
the last part is the Hindi bard, ‘an 
enclosure,^ &c It is applied to a build- 
ing maintained by Shi’a communities 
in India for the express purpose of 
celebrating the mohiirrum ceremonies 
(see HOBSON-JOBSON) The sepulchre 
of the Eounder and his family is often 
combined with this object. The Ini- 
ambara of the Nawab Asaf-ud-daula 
at Lucknow is, or was till the siege of 
1858, probably the most magnificent 
modern Oriental structure in India 
It united with the objects already 
mentioned a mosque, a college, and 
apartments for the members of the 
religious establishment The great hall 
IS “ conceived on so grand a scale,” says 
Fergusson, “ as to entitle it to rank with 
the buildings of an earlier age ” The 
central part of it forms a vaulted apart- 
ment of 162 feet long by 53 J wide. 

[1837 — “In tbe afternoon we went to 
see the Emaunberra ” — Miss Eden, Up the 
Country, i 87.] 

IMPALE, V. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an English governor (Vansittart, 
apparently) little more than a century 
ago [See CALUETE ] 

1764 — “I request that you will give 
orders to the Naib of Dacca to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of his 
own people, to apprehend the said murderers 
and to impale them, which will be very 
serviceable to traders — The Qovernen of Fort 
W%lha 7 n to the Nawab , in Long, 389 

1768-71 — “The punishments inflicted at 
Batavia are excessively severe, especially 
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such as fall upon the Indians Impalemezifa | 
IS the chief and most terrible — Sta%onnus, 

1 28S This writer proceeds to give a 
description of the horrible process, which 
he witnessed 

mAUM, ENATTM, s Ar %n^dm, 

* a gift’ (fioin a superior), ‘a fayoiir,’ 
but especially m India a gift of rent- 
free land also land so held In’amdar, 
the holder of such lands A full detail 
of the difterent kinds of Warn, especially 
among the Mahrattas, will be found m 
TF’tlso7i, s V The word is also used in 
Western India for bixckslieesli (qv). 
This use IS said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the part of an English 
political traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some abla- 
tion regarding the in’am lands and the 
alleged harshness of the Government 
in dealmg with such claims The j 
traveller reported that the pubhc feel- I 
mg m the west of India was so I 
strong on this subject that his very 
palankm-bearers at the end of their 
stage mvariably jomed their hands m 
supplication, shoutmg, “In’am! In’am! 
Sahib t ” 

ISTDIA, INDIES, np. A book 
might be written on this name We 
can only notice a few pomts in con- 
nection with it- 

It IS not easy, if it be possible, to find 
a truly native e Hmdu) name for the 
whole country which we call India ; 
hut the conceptzon certainly existed 
from an early date Bhdratavarsha 
18 used apparently in the Puranas 
with something like this conception 
Jamhudvyi]pay a term belonging to the 
mythical cosmography, is used in the 
Buddhist books, and sometimes, hy the 
natives of the south, even now. The 
accuracy of the defimtions of India m 
some of the Greek and Boman authors 
shows the existence of the same con- 
ception of the country that we have 
now ; a conception also obvious in 
the modes of speech of Hwen T’sang 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The 
Atoka inscriptions, c. B.c 260, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and m the great inscription at Tanjore, 
of the 11th century A.n., which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (r^ 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, 
by the king of Tanjore, Vira-Ohola, 
the same system is followed In a 
2 B 


copperplate of the 11th century, by the 
Gnalukya dyna&tv of Kal\ ana^ we find 
the expression “ from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge (J?4d Antiq i Sl\te the 
Bridge of Rama, or * Adam s Bridge,’ as 
our maps have it And Mahommedau 
defimtions as old, and with the name, 
will be found below. Under the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara also (from the 
14th century) inscriptions indicate all 
India by like expressions 

The ongm of the name is without 
doubt (Skt) StndhUy Hhe sea,’ and 
thence the Great River on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call By a change 

common m many parts oi the world, 
and m various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the imtial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia H%ndn, and so passed on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz 'Iv5i3l for 
the pecmle, Ty56s for the river, 
and India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the months of foreigners natur- 
ally hut spread to the whole. 

Some nave imagined that the name 
of the land of Nod (‘wandering’), to 
which Cam is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, 
is but a form of this , which is worth 
notmg, as this idea may have had to 
do with the cunous statement in some 
medieval writers {e g, John MangnoUi) 
that certam eastern races were “the 
descendants of Cam” In the form 
Htdhtb [H%ndiiSy see Encycl BthL n. 
2169] India appears in the great 
cuneiform inscription on the tomb 
of Darius Hystaspea near Persepohs, 
coupled with GhxaAra (t.e Gancuidrciy 
or the Peshawar country), and no 
doubt still m some d^ree restricted 
in its apphcation. In the Hebrew of 
Esther i. 1, and viii 9, the form is 
Hddld^, or perhaps rather H^ddM (see 
also Pentsol below) The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the 
Indians were Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.o c. 600, c. 


» In most of tlie impoxtamt AsIkIso I ^ 
the same word indicates tlie Sea era. Biveer of i 
first class , e.g Smdkvt as here ; in "Western ISfee t 
Gyemiso and Scmavdanxmffiemw of Sfet, aemmmekuy 

‘the Sea/ which are to iStoIndos and Snt- 

lej Csee J R. Q«&g Sots. XOT. 

apphed bothi to tibte^ieea iEuid to osAr; 

Fern. dtta, Ae. Compare the 

FEomtemc 
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440, c 400) The last, though repeat- 
ing more fahles than Herodotus, shows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
form, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polysenus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2nd century The Greek form 
IS ii or else ‘The Land of the 

Indians ’ 

The name of ‘ India ’ spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on the banks of 
the Indus, to the whole pemnsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges ; but also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bound- 
aries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole, with surprising exactness, as 
* India within the Ganges,' whilst the 
darker regions beyond appear as ‘ India 
beyond the Ganges ' And this double 
conception of India, as ‘ India Proper ' 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, has descended to our own 
time 

So vague became the conception 
in the ‘ dark ages ’ that the name 
IS sometimes found to be used as 
synonymous with Asia, ‘Europe, Africa, 
and India,' forming the three parts of 
the world Earlier than this, how- 
ever, we find a tendency to discrimi- 
nate different Indias, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy's Intra et extra 
Qangem_, and the terms Indta Major, 
Ind%a Mvnor can be traced back to the 
4th century As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, the 
application of these terms was various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least as Yirgil's time) 
to place one of the three in Africa 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given us and 
the other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which holcf their ground to this day 
the lnd%es, les Indes, (It ) le Indie, &:c 

And we may add further, that China 
is called by Friar Odoric Upper India 
{Jnd%a Stipemor), whilst Marignolli calls 
it Ind%a mctgna and Mamma, and calls 


Malabar Ind%a Parva, and Ind^a 
Infer^or 

There was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the term India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
Ti^is and Euphrates, which the people 
of Basra still call Kvrhd , and which Sir 
H Rawlinson connects with the fact 
that the Tahnudic writers confounded 
Obillah in that region with the HamXa 
of Genesis (See Uathay, &c , 55, note ) 
In the work of the Chinese traveller 
Hwen T'sang again we find that by 
him and his co-religionists a plurality 
of Indias was recognised, % e five, viz 
Horth, Central, East, South, and West 
Here we may remark how two 
names grew out of the original S^ndhu 
The aspirated and Persianised form 
PLvnd, as applied to the great country 
beyond the Indus, passed to the 
Arabs But when they invaded the 
valley of the Indus and found it called 
Svadhu, they adopted that name in the 
form Sind, and thenceforward ^Eind 
and were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceived as two parts of a great whole 
Of the application of Ind/ia to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
which indications extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak here 
On this and on the medieval plurality 
of Indias reference may be made to 
two notes on Marco Polo, 2nd ed vol 
11 pp 419 and 425 

The vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referred, 
survives in another form besides that 
in the use of ‘ Indzes ’ Indza, to each 
European nation which has possessions 
in the East, may be said, without 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloquial 
use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie Thus to the 
Portuguese, Ind%a was, and probably 
still IS, the West Coast only In their 
writers of the 16th and 17th century 
a distinction is made between Indm, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Mogor, the dominions 
of the Great Mogul To the Dutch- 
man Indza means Java and its depend- 
encies To the ^aniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla To the Gaul 
are not les Indes Pondicherry, Ohander- 
nagore, and Bdunion ^ 

As regards the West Indies, this 
expression originates m the misconc^- 
tion of the great Admiral himself, who 
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in his memorable enterprise was seek- 
ing, and thought he had found, a new' 
loute to the ‘Indias’ by sailing west 
instead of east His discoveries were 
to Spain the Indies, until it gradually 
became manifest that they were not 
identical with the ancient lands of the 
east, and then they became the TF'est- 
Indws 

T -ndia.-n is a name ivhich has been 
carried still further abroad , from 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, supposed 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
naturally passed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
bet'ween (and sometimes even includ- 
ing) the [Esquimaux of the North and 
the Patagonians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
hesitation m applying the term to a 
native of India itself We use the 
adjective Ind/ian, but no modern 
Englishman who has had to do with 
India ever speaks of a man of that 
country as ‘ an Indian ^ Eorrest, in his 
Voyage to Mergm, uses the inelegant 
word Indostaners^ but in India itself a 
Hindustani means, as has been indi- 
cated under that word, a native of the 
upper Gangetio valley and adjoining 
districts Among the Greeks ‘ an 
Indian ’ {*lv5bs) acquired a notable 
specihc application viz. to an elephant 
dxiver or mahout (q v ). 

B c c 486 — '*Says Danus the Eang By 
the grace of Ormazd these (are) the countries 
which I have acquired besides Persia I 
have established my power over them They 
have brought tribute to me That which 
has been said to them by me they have 
done They have obeyed my law Medea 
Arachotia {JBCarauvattsh), Sattagydia 
iTIuxiagy^K), Gandana {daddra), India 
(Hidush) — On the Tomh of Danus 

at JSrakhsh-i-Bustam, see Itawhnson^s JECerod 
iv 250, 

BOO 440 — “Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all 
the inhabitants of Asia, concermng whom 
anything is known, the Indians dwell nearest 
to the east, and the rising of the Sun ” — 
Serodotus, iii. c 98 {Rawhifiscm), 

B C c 300 — “ India then 
being four-sided in plan, the side which looks 
to the Orient and that to the South, the 
Great Sea compasseth , that towards the 
Arctic IS divided by the mountain chain of 
Hemodus from Scythia, inhabited by that 
tribe of Scythians who are called Sakai ; and 
on the fourth side, turned towards the West, 
the Indus marks the boundary, the biggest 
or nearly so of all nvers after the Nile," 


— Meya&tltf^iies, in Diodoro^, n 35 (From 
Muller’s Fragm Hist GrA^c , ii 402 ) 

^ A D c, 140 — ‘ To. Bk aTrb tou XvBov Trpbs 
eca, ToOrd jhol ecrra twp ^IvBCbv yij, hai 
^Ivdol odroL ea-rtaa-av ” — Arrian, Indica, 
eh h 

e 590. — “As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on the East by the Persian Sea 
(^ e the Indian Ocean), on the W and S 
by the countries of Islam, and on the N by 
the Chinese Empire The length of 

the land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokran, the country of Mansura and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou comest 
to Elannuj and thence passest on to Tobbat 
(see TIBET), is about 4 months, and its 
breadth from the Indian Ocean to the 
coimtry of K annuj about three months " — 
Istalhn, pp, 6 and 11 

c 650 — “The name of Fien-cim (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
forms- . Anciently they said Skm tn ^ 
whilst some authors called it Hien-teou Kow 
conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say In-tu ” — Swe7i Tsang, m FBI 
Boiiddh , u 57 

e 944 — “ For the nonce let us confine 
ourselves to summary notices concermng the 
kings of Smd and !mnd The language of 
Sind is different from that of Hmd . . " 
Mas*vdx, i, ^81 

o 1020 —“India (Al-Hmd) is one of 
those plains boimded on the south by the 
Sea of the Indians lofty mountains bound 
it on all the other quarters Through this 
plain the waters descending from the 
mountains are discharged Moreover, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard the rounded and 
worn stones that are found in the soil, how- 
ever deep thou mayest dig, — stones which 
near the mountains, where the nvers roll 
down violently, are laige , but small at a 
distance from the mounteins, where the 
current slackens , and which become mere 
sand where the currents are at rest, where 
the waters sink into the sod, and where tibe 
sea IS at hand — then thou wilt be tempted 
to beheve tbat this country was at a former 
penod only a sea which the dehns washed 
down by the torrents hath filled up - . " — 
Al~Bvnln%, in Femavd's Exit acts, J(mm As 
ser. 4. 1844 

,, “Hind is surrounded on the East 
by Chin and M4chin, on the West by Smd 
and K4bul, and on the South by the ” — 

Ihtd, in Elhot, i, 45 

1205 — “The whole country of Hind, from 
Pershaur to the shores of the Ocean, and in 
the other direction, from Siwist^ to the 
hills of Cflbdh . ” — Easan Nvsdml, m MUw^ 
u 236 That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to the Indian Ocean m ihe south, 
from Sehwan (on the west bank of the Indus) 
to the mountains on the east dividii^ from 
China 

o, 1500 — “Hodu quae est India extra et 
intra Gaimem " — Ihnem Mvmd% (m Hebrew), 
by A6r. PerUsot, inEyde, Ihsserit,, 

Oxon, 1767, i. 75* 
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1553 —“And had Vasco da Gama be- 
long;ed to a nation so glorious as the Romans 
he woidd perchance have added to the 
style of his family, noble as that is, the sur- 
name ‘Of India,’ since v,e know that those 
symbols of honour that a man wins are more 
glorious than those that he inherits, and 
that Seipio gloried more in the achievement 
which gave him the surname of ‘ Africa 
than in the name of Cornelius, which was 
that of his family.” — Barros, I. iv 12 

1572 — Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens . 

“ Alem do Indo faz, e aquem do Gange 
Hu terreno muy grfide, e assaz famoso, 
Que pela parte Austral o mar abrange, 

B para o ^Torte o Emodio cavernoso ” 

Lusictdas, vii. 17 

Englished by Burton 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread coimtry, famed enough 
of yore , 

northward the peaks of caved Emddus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine the 
shore ” 

1577 — “India is properly called that 
great Province of Asia, m the whiche great 
Alexander kepte his warres, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus ” — Eden, Hist* of 
Trauayle, f Sv 

The d'bsUnct Indias 

c 650 — “The circumference of the Pive 
Indies is about 90,000 hj on three sides it 
is lM>unded by a great sea , on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south , its 
figure IS that of a half -moon ” — Hwen 
Tsam^, m P^l Bouddh , ii 58 
1298 — “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran e 
from Coromandel to Mekran), and it con- 
tains 13 great kingdoms India the 

Iiesser extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfih e from Cochin-China 
to the Kistna Delta), and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms. ... Ab^h (Abyssinia) is a very 
great province, and you must know that 
it constitutes the laddie India.” — Marco 
Polo, Bk 111 eh 34, 35 
c. 1328 — “ What shall I say ^ The great- 
ness of this India is beyond description 
But let this much suffice concerning Tni^fa. 
the Greater and the Less Of India 
Tertia I win say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its many marvels, not having 
been there . — JPnar Jordanus, p 41. 

India Minor, in Clamjo, looks as if 
it were applied to Afghanistan ; 

1404. — “ And this same Thursday that the 
said Ambassadors arrived at this great River 
(the Oxus) they crossed to the other side 
And the same day • came in the evemng 
to a great city which is called Tmmtt 
(Termedh), and this used to belong to In^a 
Mmor, but now belongs to the empire of 


Samarkand, having been conquered by 
Tamurbee.” — Clamjo, § cm {MaiUvam, 119) 

Indies 

c 1601 — “He does smile his face into 
more lines than are in the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indiaes ” — Ticelfth 
Night, Act ill sc 2 

1653 — “I was thirteen times captive and 
seventeen times sold in the Indies.” — Tians, 
of Pvnto, by H Cogan, p 1 

1826 — “ . Like a French lady of my 

acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined me to get acquainted with a 
frfend of hers, living as she said quelgiie part 
dans les Indes, and whom, to my astomsh- 
ment, I found residing at the Cape of Good 
Hope ” — Hajjz Baba, Introd Epistle, ed 
1885, p. ix 

India of tbe Portuguese. 

o 1567 — “Di qui (Coilan) a Gao Comen 
I SI fanno settanta due miglia, e qm s% jfimsse 
la co9ta deir India ” — Ces Pederwi, in 
Hamusio, in 390 

1598 — “At the ende of the countrey of 
Qatnhaia beginneth India and the lands of 
Decam and Cunoam from the island 

called Das Vaguas (read V aquas) . which 
is the nghte coast that in all the East 
Countries is called India . Now you 
must vnderstande that this coast of India 
beginneth at Daman, or the Island Das 
Vaguas, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Cape of Comorin, where it endeth ” — 
Linschoten, ch ix -x , [Hak Soc i 62 See 
also under AB ADA] 

o, 1610 — “II y a grand nombre des 
Portugais qui demeurent ports du cette 
coste de Bengale ils n’osoient retourner 
en X’lnde, pour quelques fautes quils y ont 
commis ” — Pyrard de Laval, i 239 , [Hak 
Soc 1 334] 

1615 — “Sociorum litens, qui Mogons 
Begiam incolunt atiditum est in India de 
celebemmo Regno illo quod Saracem Ca- 
taium vocant ” — Tmgautvus, Be Chmstiand 
Exjpediiione apud SiTias, p 644. 

1644 — (Speaking of the Daman distnct 
above Bombay — “The fruits are nearly all 
the same as those that you get in India, 
and especially many Mangas and Cassaras (2), 
whach are like chestnuts ” — Bocarro, MS, 

It is remarkable to find the term 
used, zn a similar restricted sense, by 
the Court of the E I.O in writing to 
Port St George. They certainly mean 
some part of the west coast. 

1670 — ^They desire that dungarees may 
be supplied thence if possible, as “they 
were not procurable on the Coast of India, 
by reason of the disturbances of Seva^jee ” — 
Notes and Eats , Pt i 2 

1673 — “The Portugais . might have 
subdued India by this time, had not we 
fallen out with them, and given them the 
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tirst Blow at Ormuz . they have added 
some Christians to those formerly converted 
hv St Thomas, but it is a loud Report to sav 
ail India 137. 


the Beast towards the child 
xiu eh S 

Indian, for Anglo-Indian 




1881 — In a correspondence vnth Sir R 
Moner, w e observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Goa Viceroy 

The Gkivemor General of India ” 

India of tbe Diitcli 

1S76 — The Donan “is common through- 
out all India ” — Filet, Plant-Kunding Wvoi- 
denboel, 196 


1816 — “ our best Indians In the 

idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country *where 
they ha\e been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who pre- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Eljsium ” — 
FlpliinstuHe, in Ltje, i 367 


Indies applied to America 

1563 — “ And please to tell me which 
IS better, this {Uadi a Chtnae) or the giiiacao 
of our Indies as we call them . — Garcia, 

f 177 

I2TDIAIT This word in Englisht 
first occurs, according to Dr Guest, in 
the following passage * — 

A.D. 433-440 
“ Mid israelum ic waes 

Mid ebreum and mdenm, and mid 
egyptum ’* 

In Guest^s English Rhythms, ii 86-87 

But it may be queried whether tndeum is 
not here an error for tndmm , the converse 
error to that supposed to have been made 
m the printing of Othello’s death-speech — 
“of one whose hand 

liike the base Judean threw a pearl away ” 

Indian aisedfor Maliont 

BC ^ 116-105 — “And upon the beasts 
f the elephants) there were ^rong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and were girt fast unto them with devices . 
there were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men, that fought upon them, 
beside the Indian that ruled them ” — 
I Matcahees, vi 37 

BO c 1^ — “Of Beasts (t e elephants) 
taken with all their Indians there were ten , 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, he got possession after the battle 
by driving them together ” — Polybius, Bk i 
oh 40 , see also iii 46, and xi. 1. It 
is very curious to see the drivers of 
Oarthagtman elephants thus called IridtaTis, 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Carthagiman use 

BO o 20 — “Tertio die ... ad Thabu- 
sion castellum imminens fluvio Indo ventum 
est ; eui f ecerat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
dejectus ” — Ltvy, Bk. xxxvm. 14, This 
Indus or “Indian” nver, named after the 
Mahout thrown into it by his elephant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia 

A.D. c 210 — Along with t3bas el^hant 
was brought up a female one called IQikaia. 
And the wife of their Indian being near 
death placed her child of 30 days old beside 
this one. And when toe woman died a 
certain marvellous attachment grew up of ; 


INDIGO, s The plant Indigofera 
tinctoria^ L. (X O. Legumino<^te\ and 
the dark blue dye made from it Greek 
*lvBLKhv, This word appears from 
Hippocrates to hare been applied m 
his time to pepper It is also applied 
by Dioscorides to the mineral sub- 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iron) called Indian red {F, Adams, Ap- 
pendix to Dunbaids Lexicon) \L%Mell 
(L Scott call it “a dark-lilue dye, 
indigo ” The dye was used m 
Egyptian muinmy-eloths {Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egypt, ed ' 1878, ii 163) ] 


AD c 60 — “Of that which is called 
^IvBiKbv one kind is prodnced spontaneously, 
being as it were a scum thrown out by the 
Indian reeds , but that used for dj eing is a 
purple efflorescence which floats on the 
brazen cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim 
off and dry That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch ” — Dwscondes, v cap 107. 


c 70. — “After this . Bidico {Indwum\ 
IS a colour most esteemed , out of India it 
commeth , whereupon it tooke the name , 
and it is nothing els but a slimie mud 
cleaving to the foame that gathereth about 
canes and reeds - whiles it is punned or 
ground, it looketh blacke , but being dis- 
solved it yeeldeth a woonderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . Indico is 
valued at 20 denanx toe pound. In physicke* 
there is use of this Indico; for it doth 
assuage swellings toat doe stretch toe skin,” 
— Phme, by Ph, Holland, li 531. 


c 80-90. — *‘This nver t «. 

Indus) has 7 mouths ... and it has none 
of them navigable except toe middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Barbarieon. . The articles imported into 
this mart are. • . On the other hand toere 
axe exported Qostus, JBdelhwm and 
Indian £la>ch {*Xpducbv fiiXav, ue. 

— Penplus, 38, 39. 


1298 — (At Coilum) “They have 
abundance of very flue indim This 

is made of a certs^ h^b wtoto is gatoOT«d 
and [after toe roots have been resaaovedj is 
put into great vessel whaefet mmr 

water, toen leave Sk OT TOole of 

toe plant £a decom^oaelL ^ — 

Polo, Bk. a dh. m 


Marco 
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1584 — “ Indico from Zindi and Cambaia ” 
— Barrett, in HdLl ii 413 

[1605-6 — “ . for all which we shall 

buie Ryse, Xndico, liapes Bezar which theare 
in abonndance are to be hadd — Birdwood, 
Fust Letter Boot, 77 

[1609 — “ .to buy such Comodities 
as they shall finde there as Indico, of 
luaher [Lahore), here worth tii]‘» the pounds 
Sei chis and the best JBelondrt ’ — Ihid 

287 Serckts is Sarkhej, the Seicaze of 
Forbes (Or 3l€m , 2nd ed u 204) near 
Ahtnadabad Sir G Birdwood with some 
hesitation identifies Belondn with Valabhi, 
20 m N W of Bhavnagar 

[1610 — ‘‘Ami or Indite, which is a 
violet-blue dye ” — Pyrard de Laial, Hak 
Soe n 246 ] 

1610 — “In the country thereabouts is 
made some Indigo ” — Str R M'uddleton, in 
Purchas, i 259 

[1616 — “Indigo is made thus In the 
prime June they sow it, which the rams 
bring up about the prime September this 
they cut and it is called the Newly (H 
naudha, ‘a. young plant’), formerly men- 
tioned, and is a good sort Next year it 
sprouts again m the prime August, which 
they cut and is the best Indigo, called Jerry 
(H j^arl, ‘growing from the root (jar) *” — 
Foster, Leit&s, iv 241 ] 

c 1670 — Tavernier gives a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time “ They that sift this Indigo must 
be careful to keep a Linnen-cloath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
stopt Yet . . they that have sifted 

Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together Once 
I laid an egg in the mormng among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within ” — F T n 
128-9 , [ed Ball, li. 11] 

We have no conception what is 
meant by the following siMular (ap- 
parently sarcastic) entry in the Ind%an 
Vocabulary — 

1788 — “Indergo — a drug of no estima- 
tion that grows wild in the woods ” [lliis is 
H. %7idaifja'ii, Skt %ndra--yava, “barley of 
Indra,” the Wrxgldia txnctxn'xa^ from the 
leaves of which a sort of mdigo is made. 
See We^ Fctm That VI. pt iv 316 
“ Ihd^rjd of the species of warm bitters ” — 
RaXhed, Gode, ed. 1781, p 9.] 

1881 — “ Ddcouvertes et Inventions — D5- 
cid5ment le cabinet Gladstone est poursuivi 
ar la malechance Voici un savant chimiste 
e M u ni ch qui vient de trouver le moyen se 
preparer artifieiellement et k trbs bon march5 
le bleu Indigo Cette ddcouverte peut 
amener la ruine du gouvernement des Indes 
anglaises, qm est d€jk menace de la banque- 
route L'indigo, en effet, est le principal 
article de commerce des Indes (*) , dans 
I’AIlemagne, seulement, on en importe par 
an pour plus de cent cmquante zmlLlons de 
francs ” — JSdwre Oommercial Paper, quoted 
in Ptorwer Mcvd, Feb 3 


n^GhLEES, s Hind- InglU and 
IngUs Wilson gives as the explana- 
tion of this “Invalid soldiers and 
^^ah^s, to whom allotments of land 
were assigned as pensions , the lands 
so granted ” But the word is no\\ 
used as the equivalent of (sepoy’s) 
pension simply Mr Carnegie, [w^ho 
IS followed by Platts], says the word 
IS “probably a corruption of English, 
as pensions were unkno^vn among 
native Governments, whose rewards 
mvariahly took the shape of land 
assignments ” This, however, is quite 
unsatisfactory , and Sir H Emot’s 
suggestion (mentioned hy Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of vn'balid 
(which the sepoys may have con- 
founded in some way with EngVisK) is 
most probable 

IHTBBLOPER, s One in former 
days who traded without the license, 
or outside the service, of a company 
(such as the E I C ) which had a 
charter of monopoly The etymology 
of the word remains obscure It loms 
hke Dutch, but intelligent Dutch 
friends have sought in vain for a 
Dutch original Onderloopen, the 
nearest word we can find, means ‘to 
be inundated ’ The hybrid etymology 

f iven by Bailey, though allowed by 
keat, seems hardly possible Perhaps 
it IS an English corruption from onU 
loopen, ‘to evade, escape, run away 
from’ [The NED without hesita- 
tion gives interlope, a form of leap 
Skeat, in his Concise Diet , 2nd ed , 
agrees, and quotes Low Germ and 
Dutch enterloper, ‘ a runner between ’] 

1627 — “Interlopers in trade, IT Attur 
Acad pa 54 ” — Minsh&ub (What is the 
meamng of the reference ^) [It refers to 
“ The Attwrneyes Academie ” by Thomas 
Powell or Powel, for which see 9 ser Notes 
and Querzes, vii 198, 392] 

1680 — “The commissions relating to the 
Interloper, or private trader, being con- 
sadered, it is resolved that a notice be 
fixed up warmng all the Inhabitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Alley or any person belonging to him or 
his ^p without the license of the Honorable 
Company Whoever shall oj0fend herein 
shall answeare it at their Perill ” — Notes and 
Exts , Pt. m 29 

1681 The Shippe Expectation, Capt 
Ally Comand^, an Interloper, arrived in 
ye Downes from Porto Novo ” — Redges, 
Diaxy, Jan 4 , [Hak Soc i, 15]. 
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[1682 — “The Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticonn Bay, im- 
mediately sent for ye Councell to consult 
about it ” — Pringle, Dtarij of Ft St 

Geo 1st ser i 69 ] 

,, “The Spirit of Commerce, -which 
sees its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
associa-tions at the risque of trying the con- 
sequence at law since the statutes did 

not authorize the Company to seize or stop 
the ships of these adventurers, -Rrhom they 
called Interlopers ” — Orm^s Fragments, 127 
1683 — “If God gives me life to get this 
Phii'maund into my possession, ye Honble 
Compy shall never more be much troubled 
with Interlopers ” — Redoes, Liaj y, Jan 6 , 
[Hak Soc 1 62] 

j, “Afaw 28 About 9 this morning 
Mr Ilattleton, Mr Nedham, and Mr Doug- 
lass came to y® factory, and being sent for, 
were asked ‘ Whether they did now, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade -with any Interlopers that shall amve 
in the Bay of Bengali ^ ’ 

“Mr Littleton answered that, ‘he did not, 
nor ever intended to trade -with any Inter- 
loper * 

“Mr Nedham answered, ‘that at present 
he did not, and that he came to gett money 
and if any such offer should happen, he 
would not refuse it.’ 

“Mr Douglass answered, he did not, nor 
ever intended to trade wuth them , but he 
said ‘what Estate he should gett here he 
would not scruple to send it home upon any 
Interloper ’ 

“And having given their respective 
answers they were dismist ” — Ihid Hak 
Soc 1 90-91. 

1694 — “ Wliether y® souldiers lately sent 
up hath created any jealousye in y® In- 
terlope or their own Acfaons or guilt I 
know not, but they are so cau-fcious y^ every 
2 or 3 bales y* are packt they immedia-tely 
send on board ” — MS Letter from Edwd 
ffei n at Rugleg -fco the Et Worshpii Chai les 
J^re Fsg Agent for Affaires of the Rt 
Honble East lnd%a in Bengali, &c» 

(9th Sept ) MS Reced'd vn India Office 
1719 — “ . , their business in the South 
Seas was -fco sweep those coas-fcs clear of the 
French interldpers, which they did very 
effectually ” — Slielvochds Voyage, 29 

,, “I -wish you would explain your- 
self , I cannot imagine what reason I have 
to be afraid of any of the Company’s ships, 
or Dutch ships, I am no interloper.” — 
Rdhviison Crusoe, Pt ii, 

1730 — “To Interlope [of ^nt€r, L be- 
tween, and lxrJOt:p£XC, Lit to run, q. d -fco 
run in between, and m-tercept the Com- 
merce of others], to trade -without proper 
Authority, or m-berfere -with a Company in 
Commerce ” — Badeifs English Ihct s v 
1760 — “ Enterlooper Terme de Com- 

merce de Mer, fort en usage parmi les 
Compagmes des Pays du Nord, comme 
I’Angleterre, la Hollande, BCambomgy le 
Danemark, &c. II sigmfie un vaisseau d’un 
particulier qui pratique et fr^quente les 


Cotes, et les Ha-vres ou Ports de Mer 
floign^s, pour y faire un commerce clan- 
destin, au prejudice des Compagmes qui 
sont autons^es elles seules h le faire dans 
ces m^mes heux . Ce mot se prononce 
comme s’ll dtoit ^ent Emtrelopre II est 
emprunt^ de I’Anglois, de enter qui sigmfie 
entrer et entreprendre, et de iZfjjper, 
Gourreur ” — Satory des Bruslons, LicU tmi 
de Commerce, Nouv ed , Copenhague, s v. 

c. 1812 — “ The fault lies m the clause 
which gives the Company power -fco send 
home interlopers and is just as 

reasonable as one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except a select few, 
to look at the moon ” — Letter of Dr Carey, 
in Willuam Carey, ‘by James Culross, D.I) , 
1881, p 165 

IPEOAOUAITHA (WUiBX s The 

garden name of a plant (Asclemas euros’- 
sovtca, L ) naturalised in all tropical 
countries. It has nothing to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, but its root is a 
powerful emetic, whence the name. 
The true ipecacuanha is cultivated m 
India. 

IB02T-W00D. This name is ap- 
plied to several trees m different 
parts , e.g. to Mesua ferrea, L (N O 
Chmaceae), Hind naghemr , and m the 
Burmese provinces to Xyha dolahn- 
forrms, Benth 

I-SAY The Chinese mob used to 
call the English soldiers A'says or 
Isays^ from the frequency of this 
^ostrophe in their mouths (The 
Trench gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne) At Amoy the Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners Akeel 
Akee! a tradition from the Portu- 
guese Aquz I ‘Here^^ In Java the 
French are called by the natives OraTzg 
deedong, i e. the dUes-donc people. 
(See Fortunes Two Vistts to the Tea 
Countries, 1853, p. 52 ; and Notes and 
Queries in Qhzna and Japan, u 175.) 

[1863 — “ The Sepoys were . mvariably 

called ‘Achas.’ Acha or good is the con- 
stantly recurring answer of a Sepoy when 
spoken to. . - — Fzsher, Three Years 

China, 146 ] 

ISKAT, s Bathnes A marme 
term from Port, erodes, (Bo^mck) 

[ISLAM, s. Infn. of Ar. sedm, ‘to 
be or become safe^ , the gener- 

ally used by Mahommedans for their 
rehgion. 

[1616 — “ Dated m Aehen 1025 according 
-fco the rate of Slam.” — Foster, Liters, iv. 125. 
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[1617 — “I demanded the debts . . - one 
[of debtors] for the valew of 110 rfiais] 
IS termed Slam ” — Zietter of E Ycmng^ from 
Jacatra, Oct- 3, 1 O Records O 0 No 541 ] 

ISTOOP, s Oakum A marine 
term from Port, estopa {Boehuch) 

ISTUBBUIi, s This usual Hind 
word for ‘stable' may naturally be 
imamned to be a corruption of the 
En^ish word But it is really Ar 
^stably though that no doubt came m 
old times fiom the Latin stahulum 
through some Byzantine Greek form 

ITZEBOO, s A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination 
‘ one drachm ' [The NED gives 
^tche, ‘one/ Ss, ‘division, part, 
quarter'] Present value about Is 
Marsden says “Itzebo, a small gold 

J )iece of oblong form, being 0 6 inch 
ong, and 0 3 broad Two specimens 
weighed 2 dwt 3 grs only ” (Numtsm 
Orient^ 814-5) See Cocicfs Dia'iy, i 
176 , 11 77 [The com does not appear 
in the last currency list , see Chamber- 
ImUy Thzngs Japanese, 3rd ed 99 ] 

[1616 — “Ichibos.” (See under KO- 
BANG) 

[1859 — “We found the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining specimens of the currency of 
the country, and I came away at last the 
possessor of a solitary Itzibu These are 
either of gold or silver* the gold Itzibu 
IS a small oblong piece of money, intrinsi- 
cally worth about seven and sixpence The 
intrinsic value of the gold half-itzibu, which 
IS not too large to convert into a shi^-stud, 
IS about one and ten^nce ” — E Olvphanit, 
iVarr, of Mxssloti*, ii 282.] 

IZAM MAliTJOO, np. We often 
find this form m Correa, instead of 
Kizamaltico (q v.). 


J 


JACK, s Short for Jack-Sepoy , 
in former days a famihar style for the 
native soldier, kindly, rather than 
otherwise 

1853 — ** . . he should be leading the 

Jacks. — Oah^ld^ li 66 

JACK, s The tree called by 
botaniets Artocarpus iniegrifoha, L. fil , 


and its fruit The name, says Drury, 
IS “a corruption of the Skt word 
Tclmckka, which means the fruit of 
the tree'' (Useful Plants, p 55) There 
is, however, no such Skt word ; 
the Skt names are Kantaha, Phalu, 
Panasa, and Phalasa [But the Mal- 
ayal ckakka is from the Skt chakra, 
‘ round ’] Rheede rightly gives Tsjaka 
(chakka) as the Malayalam name, and 
from this no doubt the Portuguese 
took jaca and handed it on to us 
“They call it,” says Garcia Orta, “m 
Malavar jacas, in Canarese and Guzerati 
panas^^ (f 111) “The Tamil foim is 
sdkke%, the meaning of which, as may 
he adduced from various uses to which 
the word is put m Tamil, is ‘ the fruit 
abouiidmg in rmd and refuse ' ” 
(Letter from Bp Caldwell ) 

We can hardly doubt that this is 
the fruit of which Pliny writes 
“Major aha porno et suavitate prae- 
cellentior , quo sapientiores Indorum 
vLVunt (Folium alas avium imitatur 
longitudine trium cubitorum, latitu- 
dine duum) Fructwru e corttce m%tt%t 
adm%rah%lem succ^ dulcedvne , ut uno 
quaternos saUeb Arbori nomen palae, 
porno arienae , plurima est in Sydiacis, 
expeditionum Alexandri termmo Est 
et alia simihs huic , dulcior porno , sed 
mteraneorum valetudim inf esta ” (Bl%st 
Nat. xii, 12) Thus rendered, not too 
faithfully, by Philemon Holland 
“ Another tree there is in India, 
greater yet than the former , bearing 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid , and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily hve The leaf resembleth 
birds' wmgs, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it putteth forth at the bark, 
having within it a wonderfull pleasant 
juice insomuch as one of them is 
sufficient to ^ve four men a competent 
and full refection The tree's name 
is Paila, and the fruit is called Arwna 
Great plenty of them is in the countiy 
of the Sydraci, the utmost hmit of 
Alexander the Great his expeditions 
and voyages And yet there is another 
tree mucm like to this, and beareth a 
fruit more delectable that this Anena, 
albeit the CTts in a man's belly it 
wringeth and breeds the bloudie flix” 
(i 361) 

Strange to say, the fruit thus de- 
scribed nas been generally identified 
with the plantain so generally that 
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(we presume) tlie Liiinaeaii name of 
tile plantain Musa saptentum^ was i 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passage (It was, 1 find, the 
excellent Rumphius who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
arisiia with the plantain) Lassen, at 
first hesitatingly (i 262), and then 
more positively (ii 678), adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks ariejia in the 
Skt. Xtdrana. The shrewder Gilde- 
meister does the like, for he, sans 
phrase^ uses ar%enae as Latin for 
‘ plantains ’ Bitter, too, accepts it, 
and IS not staggered even hy the uno 
quaternos saUet Humboldt, quoth he, 
often saw Indians make their meal 
with a very little manioc and three 
liananas of the big kind (Platano-arton) 
Still less sufficed the Indian Brahmins 
(sap%entes\ when one fruit was enough 
for four of them (v. 876, 877) Bless 
the venerable Prince of Geo^aphers ' 
Would one Kartoffel^ even “of the big 
kind,” make a dinner for four German 
Piofessors? Just as httle w’-ould one 
plantain suffice four Indian Sages 
The words which "we have italicised 
in the passage from Pliny are quite 
enough to show that the" jach is in- 
tended , the fruit growing e €ort%ce (^ e 
piercing the bark of the stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible And as re- 
gards Its being the fruit of the sages, 
we may observe that the jack fruit 
is at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life But that Plmy, after 
his manner, has jumbled things, is 
also manifest The first two clauses 
of his description {Major aha^ , 
Kohum alas^ &c) are found in Theo- 
phrastus, but apply to Hoo d%ffermt trees 
Hence we get rid of the puzzle about 
the big leaves, which led scholars 
astray after plantams, and originated 
Musa sap%entum And it is clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
caused dysentery m the Macedonian 
army was yet another So Plmy has 
rolled three plants into one. Here are 
the passages of Theophrastus ; — 

(1) And there is another tree which is 
both itself a tree of great size, and produces 
a fruit that is wonderfully big and sweet 
This is used for food by the Indian Sagos, 
who wear no clothes (2) And there is yet 
another which has the leaf of a very long 
shape, and xesemblmg the wings of tards, 
and this they set upon helmets ; the leac^gih 


IS about t-wo cubits . (3) There is 

another tree the fruit of %\hich long, and 
not straight but crooked, and sw eet to the 
taste But this gives rise to colic and 
dysenteiy (“"AXXo ri ^frri.v of* 6 Kapvos 
fLOLKphs hal of^K €u$vs aWa crho\i6$, 4ir0ih- 
yL€vo^ 6^ yXvk^s Oihros ry KOiXig. Siefyfjjov 
TToiet Kai dva-eyripiav . ”) wherefore 

Alexander published a general order against 
eating it — (Mist Plant iv 4-5) 

It IS plain that Pliny and Theo- 
phiastus were using the same authority, 
but neither copying the whole of what 
he found m it " 

The second tree, ■whose leaves were 
like birds* %vings and y ere used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify 
The first was, when we combine the 
additional characters quoted by Pliny 
but omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the jackj the third was, we suspect, 
the nfiango (q v ). The terms long and 
crooked would, perhaps, answer better 
to the plantain, but hardly the un- 
wholesome effect. As regards the u/to 
quaternos saHef, compare Friar Jordanus 
helow, on the jack “ Sufficiet circiter 
pro qiunque personis ” Indeed the 
whole of the Friar’s account is worth 
comparing with Pliny’s Phny savs 
that it took four men to eat a jark^ 
Jordanus says five But an English- 
man who had a plantation in Central 
Java told one of the present writers 
that he once cut a jack on his ground 
which took three men — ^not to eat — 
but to carry ’ 

As regards the names given by Plmy 
it is hard to say anything to the 
purpose, because we do not know to 
which of the three trees jumbled to- 
gether the names really applied- If 
pala really apphed to the^oc^, possibly 
it may be the Skt. or panasa. 

Or it may be merely p’hato, ‘ a fruit,’ 
and the passage would then be a 
comical illustration of the TOrsistence 
of Indian habits of mind For a 
stranger in India, on asking the 
question, ‘What on earth is that! ’as 
he well might on his first siAt cd a 
^oc^-tree with its fruit, would at 
present day almost eertamly T&eeim 
for answer ^Fhcd 7ia% Mmddm$n£t ^ — 
‘ It IS a fruit, my lord 1 ’ Artmm loote 
like hvranyoy ‘ golden,’ wMdh 
be an epithet of the but w© 

find no such speoifie applicaticai of 
the word- 

Omittir^ Theophrastixs a»d Pliixy» 
the olde^ desedptioii. of the 
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jack that -we find is that by Hwen 
T’sang, who met with it in Bengal 

CAD. 660 — “Although the fruit of the 
pan-wa-so ( pana&z) is gathered in great 
quantities, it is held in high esteem These 
fruits are as big as a pumpkin , when npe 
they are of a reddish yellow fcvplit in two 
they disclose inside a quantity of little fruits 
as big as crane’s eggs , and when these are 
broken there exudes a juice of reddish-yellow 
colour and delicious flavour Sometimes the 
fruit hangs on the branches, as with other 
trees , but sometimes it grows from the 
roots, like the /o hng {Radtx Ch%nae\ which 
is found under the ground ’* — Juhen, iii 75 

c 1328 — “There are some trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqui , and the fruit 
is of such size that one is enough for about 
five persons There is another tree that has 
a fruit hke that just named, and it is called 
JBloguv [a corruption of Malay dl ^ariLLat 
‘ superior fruit ’ J, quite as big and as sweet, 
but not of the same species These fmits 
never g^row upon the twigs, for these are not 
able to hear their weight, but only from the 
main branches, and even from the trunk of 
the tree itself, down to the very roots ” — 
Frtar Jordawns^ 13-14 

A Timqiie MS of the travels of Briar 
Odoric, in the Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains the following curious 
passage — 

e 1330 — “And there be also trees which 
produce fruits so big that two will be a load 
for a strong man And when they are eaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth , 
they are of a fragrant odour and very 
savoury ; the fruit is called ” The 

name is probably corrupt (perhaps ckacassv ?) 
But the passage about oiling the hands and 
lips is aptly elucidated by the description 
in Baber’s Memozrs (see below), a descrip- 
tion matchless m its way, and which falls 
off sadly in the new translation by M 
Pavet de Courteille, which quite omits the 
^‘haggises ” 

c 1336 — “The Shakl and Barll This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great age Their leaves are like those 
of the walnut, and the fruit grows direct 
out of the stem of the tree ODhe fruits 
borne nearest to the ground are the harTcx ^ 
they are sweeter and better-flavoured than 
the ShaM . ” etc. (much to the same 

effect as'before) — Fm Batuta, in 127 , see 
also IV. 228. 

c 1350 — * * There is again another wonder- 
ful tree called OhsJk'^-BaruJce, as big as an 
oak Its fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from the branches, and is something 
marvellous to see, being as big as a great 
lamb, or a child of three years old It has 
a hard nnd like that of our pme-cones, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet , 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
with the sweetness of honey, and of the best 
Italian melon ; and this also contains some 
500 chestnuts of hke flavour, which are 


capital eating when roasted ” — John de* 
Mangnollx, in Gathay, &c , 363 

c 1440. — “There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which bears a fnut 
resembling a pine-cone, but so big that a 
■ man can hardly hft it, the nnd is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the finger Inside there are some 250 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet m 
taste, and contained in separate membranes, 
^ese have each a kernel within, of a windy 
quality, of the consistence and taste of 
chestnuts, and which are roasted like chest- 
nuts And when cast among embers (to 
roast), unless yon make a cut in them thej. 
will explode and jump out. The outer nnd 
of the fruit is given to cattle Sometimes 
the fruit is also found growing from the 
roots of the tree underground, and these 
fruits excel the others in flavour, wherefore 
they are sent as presents to kings and petty 
pnnces These (moreover) have no kernels 
inside them The tree itself resembles a 
large fig-tree, and the leaves are cut into 
fingers like the hand The wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed for many uses 
The name of the tree is Cachi ” e Qachz 
or Tzacchi) — Nxcolo de* Cont% 

The descnption of the leaves ^^fohxs 

davaodum palmx xntercxs^** — is the only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded the Jack with 
its congener the bread-fruit {Ax tocarpus 
%ncisa or zncfisxfoha) We have translated 
from Poggio’s Latin, as the version by Mr 
Winter Jones in Ixvdia %n the XVth G&ntury 
is far from accurate 

1530 — “Another is the hcxdhxl This has 
a very bad look and flavour (odour ^) It 
looks like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis It has a sweet sickly 
taste Within it are stones like a filbert, 

. The fruit is very adhesive, and on 
account of this adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths with oil before eating them 
They grow not only from the branches and 
trunk, but from its root Yon would say 
that the tree was all hung round with 
haggises * ” — Leyden a/rvd Brshme*s Bdber^ 
325 Here Jcadhxl represents the Hind 
name kathal The practice of oiling the 
lips on account of the “adhesive quality” 
(or as modem mortals would call it, * sticki- 
ness ’) of the jack, is still usual among natives, 
and IS the cause of a proverb on premature 
precautions Gach*h men Kathal^ honth 77ieh 
tel! “You have oiled your lips while the 
jack still hangs on the tree We may 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the Gangetic districts rendered 
by the natives as Kcdhal pahTcd! KathaZ 
pahkdJ X e, “Jack’s npe,” the bird appear- 
ing at that season 

[1647 — “I consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetuity one palm grove 

; and an area for planting certain mango trees 
and jack trees (mangueiras e jaqueixas) 
situate m the village of Calangute ” 
— Archm Port Orient , fasc- 5, No 88.3 

c 1590 — “In Sircar Hajypoor theie are 
plenty of the fruits called Kodhul and 
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Budhul ^ some of the jBrst are so large as 
to be too heavy for one man to carry *’ — 
GfadwirCs ii 25 In Blochmann’s ed 

of the Persian text he reads harhaly [and so 
in Jarrett’s trans (ii 152),] which is a Hind 
name for the Ariocaipus LaXoocha of Roxb 

1563 — “i? What fruit is that which is 
as big as the largest (coco) nuts ? 

O You just now ate the chestnuts from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
w ere like real chestnuts Now j ou shall eat 
the envelopes of these 

‘‘-K They taste like a melon, but not 
so good as the better melons 

“ O True And owing to their viscous 
nature they are ill to digest , or say rather 
they are not digested at all, and often issue 
from the body qmte uncharged I don’t 
much use them. They are called in Malavar 
jacas , in Canann and Guzerati pands. 

The tree is a great and tail one , and the 
fruits grow from the wood of the stem, right 
uj) to it, and not on the branches like other 
fruits ” — Garcxa^ f 111. 

[1598 — ** A certain fruit that in Malabar 
IS called iaca, in Oanara and Gusurate 
Panar and Panasa^ by the Arabians Panax, 
by the Persians Fanax ” — Linschoten, Hak 
Soc 11 20 

[c 1610 — “The Jaques is a tree of the 
height of a chestnut ” — Pyrmd de Lai at, 
Hak Soc 11 366 

[1623 — “We had Ziacche, a fruit very 
rare at this time ” — P della Valle, Hak 
Soc 11 264 ] 

1673 — “ Without the town (Madras) grows 
their Rice Jawks, a Coat of Armour 

over it, like an Hedg-hog’s, guards its 
weighty Frmt ” — Fryer, 40 

1810. — “The jack-wood . at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of as fine 
a gram ” — Maria Graham, 101. 

1878. — “The monstrous jack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine of 
tastes and smells ” — Ph Pohnistm, In My 
Indian Garden, 49-50 

It will be observed that the older 
authorities mention two varieties of 
the fruit by the names of and 

harhi, or modifications of these, different 
kinds accordmg to Jordanus, only from 
different parts of the tree according to 
Ibn Batuta. P Ymcenzo Maria (1672) 
also distmguishes two kmds, one of 
which he calls Giacha Barca, the other 
Giacha papa or girasoU And Rheede, 
the great authority on Malabar plants, 
says (ni 19) 

“ Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
than 30 varieties, distinguished by the 
quality of their fruit, but all may he r^uc^d 
to two kinds , the fruit of one kind disfan- 
gmshed by plump and succulent pulp of 
delicious honey flavour, being the vcmaba, 
that of the other, filled with softer and more 


’ flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being the 
1 T’^jakapii ” 

More modem wx iters seem to ha\e 
less perce 2 >tion in such matters than 
! the old travellers, who entered nioie 
fully and sympathetically into iiati\e 
tastes. Drurv says, however, “There 
are several varieties, but what is called 
the Honey-jack is by far the sweete--t 
and best ” 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ludovicus Romanus, in 
his fifth Booke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navigaciouns, and Christimherus a 
Costa m his cm of Iaca, and Gracia ab 
Horto, in the Second Booke and fourth 
Chapter,” saith the learned Paludanus 
And if there be anybody so un- 
reasonable, so sav we too-^by all means 
let him do so ^ [A part of "this article 
is derived from the notes to Jordanus 
bv one of the present writers We may 
also add, in aid of such further investi- 
gation, that Paludanus is the Latinised 
name of v d Broecke, the commentator 
on Linschoten “Ludovicus Romanus ” 
is our old friend Yarthema, and “Gracia 
I ab Horto” is Garcia De Oita I 

i 

JACKAL, s The Cams aureus, L , 
seldom seen in the davtime, unless it be 
fighting with the vultures for carrion, 
but m shrieking multitudes, or rather 
w'hat seem multitudes from the noise 
they make, entermg the precincts of 
vilTages, towns, of Calcutta itself, after 
dark, and startling the newcomer with 
their hideous yeDs. Our word is not 
apparently Anglo-Indian, being taken 
from the Turkish chaJbdl. But the 
Pars, dmghdl is close, and Skt srigdla, 
the howler,’ is probably the first form. 
The common Hind word is gtdar, [‘ the 
greedy one,’ Skt grtdhl, The jackal 
takes the place of tlie fox as the object 
of huntmg * meets’ m India, the in- 
digenous fox being too small for sport. 

1554 — “Non proenl inde audio ms^nttm 
clamorem et velut hominnm imdeniaom m- 
sultantiumque voces Interrogo qmd aat; 

. narrant mihi ulnlatum esse bestaamm, 
Quas Turcae Ciacales vocant. .. . — Bmtiheg, 

Bpist. 1 p. 78l 

1615 — “The inhabitants do nightly hcmse 

their goates and ^eepe for fearo of I fteeai ls 
(in my opinion no other than J^texesk wlieaneof 
an infinite nnmber do InrIce m the cbsenre 
vaults.” — Semdya, ItdBdium, 20©!, 

1616 — “ . . . those JadteftHs seem to be 
wild Xkigps, who in great companies ran 
up mywn 130. the silezit rnght, much 
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disquieting the peace thereof, by their most 
hideous noyse — Terrpj ed 1665, p. 371 
1653 — “ Le schekal est vn esphce de chien 
sauvage, lequel demeure tout le jour en 
terre, et sort la nuit enant trois ou quatre 
fois ^ certaines heures ” — De la JBoullaye-le- 
Gousy ed. 1657, p 254 
1672 — “There is yet another kind of 
beast which they call Jackhalz , they are 
horribly greedy of man’s flesh, so the in- 
habitants beset the graves of their dead 
with heavy stones ” — Daldaeits (Germ ed ), 
422 

1573 — “An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox) , 53. 

15S1 — “ For here are many Jackalls, 
which catch their Henes, some Tigres that 
destroy their Cattle , but the greatest of all 
IS the 'K'lTi g , whose endeavour is to keep 
them poor and in want — Kno% Ceylon^ 87 
On p 20 he writes Jacols 

1711 — “ Jackcalls are remarkable for 
Howhng m the Night, one alone making 
as much noise as three or four Our Dogs, 
and in different Notes, as if there were 
half a Dozen of them got together ” — 
Lockyei^ 382 

1810 — Colebrooke XEssays, ii 109, {Lz/e, 
156]) spells flhakal But Jaclal was already 
English 
c 1816 — 

“ The jackal’s troop, m gather’d cry. 

Bayed from afar, complaimngly ” 

Stege of Cormth, xxxiii. 
1880 — “The mention of Jackal-hunting 
in one of the letters (of Lord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still hving, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gun-fire ” — Sat Mev Feb 14 

JACK-SNIPE of English sportsmen 
IS Galhnago galhnula, Linn., smaller 
than the common snipe, G scoU^ac^nus, 
Bonap 

JACKASS COPAL This is a 
trade name, and is a capital specimen 
of JSd>s(mr-Jdbson, It is, according to 
Sir R. Bnrton, \Zan^haT^ i. 357], a cor- 
ruption of chakazft, There are three 
qualities of copal in the Zanzibar 
market 1 Sandaru>si> m’tij or ‘Tree 
Copal,’ gathered directly from the tree 
which exudes it (TracJvglohtum Mossam- 
bieense) 2 GhcUcd^ or chcJcaTm^ dug 
from the soil, but seemmg of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1 
3 The genuine Sandartcsi, or true Copal 
(the AntTnd of the English market), 
which IS also fossil, but of ancient 
production, and bears more than twice 
the price of 1 and 2 (see Str J K^rh in 
J, Lvrm 8oc. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of ckakdizi we have no 
aust^mntic information But consider- 


ing that a pitch made of copal and oil 
IS used m Kutch, and that the cheaper 
copal would naturally be used for such 
a purpose, we may suggest as probable 
that the word is a con of jahaz% and 
= ‘sJi^p-copal ’ 

JACQUETE, Town and Cape, np. 
The name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme west 
horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, where 
stands the temple of Dwarka (q.v) 
Also aiiplied by the Portuguese to the 
Gulf or Cutch (See quotation from 
Camoens under DIX7L-SIND ) The last 
important map which gives this name, 
so far as we are aware, is Aaron Arrow- 
smith’s great Map of India, 1816, in 
which Dw’arka appears under the name 
of Jnggut 

1525 — (Melequyaz) “holds the revenue of 
Crystna, which is in a town called Zaguete 
where there is a place of Pilgrimage of 
gentoos which is called Crysna — 

Jbembianga da>s Qousas da Indza, 35 

1563 — “ From the Dml estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaquete, which is the site of one of 
the principal temples of that heathenism, 
with a noble town, to our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Gnzarat, 58 leagues ” — Barros^ 
I IX 1 

1565 — “Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Ohakad, 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea-weeds ” — Sidz p. 77 

[1563 — “Passed the point of Jacquette, 
where is that famous temple of the Resbntos 
(see RAJPOOT) Rarros, IV iv 4 ] 

1726 — In Valentyn’s map we find Jaquete 
marked as a town (at the west point of 
Kathiawar) and Biice^a da J aquete for the 
Gulf of Cutch 

1727 — “The next sea-port town to Baet, 
is Jigat It stands on a Point of low Xiand, 
called Cape Jigat The City makes a good 
Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 high 
Steeples.” — A JSwrmlton^ i 135 ; [ed 1744]. 

1813 — “ Jigat Poznt ... on it is a 
pagoda, the place where it stands was 
formerly called Jigat Mote, but now by the 
Hindoos Dorecur {% e Dwarka, q.v ) At a 
distance the pagoda has very much the 
appearance of a ship nnder sail Great 

numbers of pilgrims from the interior visit 
Jigat pagoda ” — i. 150 

1841 — “ Jagat Point called also Dwarka, 
from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coast ” — Morsburgh, Dvrectory, 5th 
ed., i. 480. 

JADE, s The well-kmowii mineral, 
so much prized iix China, and so 
wonderfully wrought in that and 
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other Asiatic countries , the yctshm of 
the Persians ; nephrite of mineralo- 
gists 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of a good deal of contro- 
versy We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada-tash^ the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjurmg for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac- 
cording to P Hyakinth, qiioted in a 
note with which we %vere favoured by 
the lamented Prof Anton Schiefnei, 
a bezoar (q v ) 

Major Eaverty, in his translation of 
the TahaMUT^Ndszrl, m a passage re- 
ferring to the regions of Tukharistan 
and Bamian, has the following ‘‘ That 
tract of country has also been famed 
and celebrated, to the uttermost parts 
of the countries of the world, for its 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, bejadah [jade], and other 
[precious] thmgs” (p. 421) On he- 
jddah his note runs “The name of 
a gem, by some said to be a Species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sapphire , but jade is no doubt 
meant ” This interpretation seems 
how^ever chiefly, if not altogether, sug- 
gested by the name , whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of hejada^ as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade rarely is- And Prof Max 
Muller, in an mterestmg letter to the 
Times^ dated Jan 10, 1880, states that 
the name jade was not known in 
Europe till after the discovery of 
America, and that the jade brought 
from America was called by the 
Spamards piedra de ijadar, because it 
was supposed to cure pain in the 
groin (Sp tjada); for like reasons to 
which it was called n^hnt%cus^ 

whence nephrite (see iBazley, below). 
Skeat, sv says “It is of unknown 
origm ; but probably Oriental. Prof. 
CoweE finds yedd a material out of 
which ornaments are made, in the 
Ihrydvaddna^ hut it does not seem 
to he Sanskrit.’^ 3Prof Muller’s ety- 
mology seems mcontrovertible , hut 
the present work has afforded various 
examples of curious etymological co- 
incidences of this kind [Prof- Max 
Muller’s etymology is now accepted by 
the B. and by Prof. Skeat in the 
new edition of hm Chnc%se Did* * The 
latter adds that Ijada is connected with 
the Latm ika ] 


[1595 — “A kinde of greene stone*!, which 
the Spaniards call Piedras hijadas, and we 
Tse for spleen© stones ” — Raletjh^ 

Giuana^ 24 (quoted in ) ] 

1730 — Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on the colour of Olive, esteemed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Tnrls and 
Poles^ who adorn their fine Sabres -with it , 
and said to be a preser-vative against the 
nephntick Cohek ” — Bailey's JEjig iJict s \ 

JADOO, s Hind from Perajadz?, 
Skt ydtu^ conjuring, magic, hocus- 
pocus- 

[1826 — ‘“Pray, sir,' said the barber, ‘is 
that Sanscrit, or what language ^ ' * Ma> be 

it IS Jadoo,’ I replied, in a solemn and deep 
voice .” — Pandurang JSan, ed. 1873, i- 127 J 

JADOOG^ITR, s Properly Hmd 
jadUghar^ ‘ conjuring- house ’ (see the 
last). The term commonly applied by 
natives to a Freemasons’ "Lodge, when 
there is one, at an English station. 
On the Bombay side it is also called 
Bhaitdn khdna (see Burton’s Sind Re- 
msited), a name consonant to the ideas 
of an Itahan priest who intimated to 
one of the present writers that he had 
heard the raismg of the devil was 
practised at Masomc meetings, and 
asked his friend’s opinion as to the 
fact In S. India the Lodge is called 
Talai-v^tta-Kovilj ‘Cut -head Temple,* 
because part of the rite of initiation is 

S osed to consist in the candidate’s 
being cut off and put on again 

JAFNA, JAPNAPATAm, np. 

The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and capital of the Tamil kings on the 
singular pemnsula which forms the 
northernmost p&rt of Ceylon. The 
real name is, according to Emerson 
Tennent, Yalpannan, and it is on the 
whole probable that this name is identi- 
cal with the Galiba (Prom.) of Ptolemy. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the Tamxl 
name as Yd^ppdnam, from yasdi^pdn&n^ 
‘a lute-player’ ; “called after a blind 
minstrel or that name from the Chola 
country, who by permission of the 
Singhalese king obtamed possession of 
Jaffna, then uninhahited, and natro* 
duced there a colony of fha Tamul 
people ”] 

1553—“ . . 

which at the upper end of zts coast 
another called wMeh 

at the northern pert ^ the 
lU. li. cap. i 

c. 1566. — ^inCbsaredo^lhdsrifdiibwxitteii 
Ctianffanpafean-— 
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[JAPFRY, s. A screen or lattice- 
work, made generally of bamboo, used 
for various purposes, such as a fence, a 
support for climbing plants, &c The 
ordinary Pers is derived from 

a person of tbe name of Ja^far , but 
Mr Platts suggests that in the sense 
under consideration it may be a corr 
of Ar zafiraty zajir, * a braided lock ’ 

[1832 —“Of vines, the branchesmnst 
also be equally spread over the jaffry, so 
that light and heat may have access to 
the whole ” — Tra'iis A.g>t Sort Soc Xnd 
11 202 ] 

JAGKSFBBY, s Coarse brown (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
sap of various palms Tlie wild date 
tree (Phoemx sylvestriSy Boxb ), Hind 
hhajUTy is that which chiefly supplies 

aim-sugar in Guzerat and Coroman- 

el, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the palmyra, the caryota, and the coco- 
palm all give it , the first as the staple 
ot Tinnevelly and northern Ceylon , 
the second chiefly in southern Ceylon, 
where it is known to Europeans as the 
Jaggery Palm Qcitul of natives) , the 
third IS much drawn for toddy (q.v ) 
in the coast districts of Western India, 
and this is occasionally boiled for sugar 
Jaggery is usually made in the form of 
smsdl round cakes Great quantities 
are produced in Tumevelly, where the 
cakes used to pass as a kind of currency 
(as cakes of salt used to pass in parts 
of Africa, and in Western China), and 
do even yet to some small extent In 
Bombay all rough unrefined sugar-stuff 
is known by this name , and it is the 
title under which all kinds of half- 
prepared sugar is classified m the tariff 
of the Rauways there. The word 
jaggery is only another form of sugar 
(q V ), bei^ nke it a corr of the Skt 
sarkar<Zy l^nkam saJckardy [Malayal 
chaJckaray whence it passed into Port 
j agar ay yogrm]. 

1516 — “Sugar of palms, which they call 
xagrara ” — Barhosa, 59 

1553 — ^Exports from the Maldives “ also 
of hsh-oil, coco-nuts, and jagara, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar " 
— Barrosy Bee III liv in cap. 7 

1561 — “ Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees.” — Correa, LeTidas, i 2, 592 

1563 — “And after they have drawn this 

S ot of gura, if the tree gives much they 
raw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or fire, and this they 
calljagra.” — Gareut, f. 67. 


c 1567 — “There come everj yeere from 
Cochin and from Cananor tenne or fifteene 
great Shippes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nnts and with sugar made of the self© 
same nuts called Criagra ” — Gaeswi F) eden ile, 
in Ball u 344 

1598 — “Of the aforesaid siaa they like- 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra, 
they seeth the water, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it beeometh sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour ” 
— I/insekoten,, 102, [Hak Soo ii 49] 

1616 — “ Some small quantity of wine, but 
not common, is made among them , they 
call it Raah (see ABRACK), distilled from 
Sugar, and a spicy rinde of a tree called 
Jagra ” — Terty, ed 1665, p 365 

1727 — “The Produce of the Samorin’s 
Country is Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 

g rodnceth Jaggery, a kind of sugar, and 
bpera (see OOPRAH), or the kernels of the 
Nut dried ” — A Harmltoiv, i 306 , [ed 1744, 
1 308] 

e 1750-60 — “Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted from it ” (coco-palm) — Grose, i 47 

1807 — “The Tarzor fermented ]nice, and 
the Jagory or inspissated juice of the Pal- 
mira tree are in this country more 

esteemed than those of the wild date, which 
is contraiy to the opimon of the Bengalese ” 
— F Buchanan, Mysore, &c , i 5. 

1860 — “In this state it is sold as jaggery 
m the bazaars, at about three farthings per 
pound ” — Tennenfs Ceylon, iii 524 

JAGHEER, JAGHIBE, s Pers 
ydglTyX'it ‘place-boldmg ’ A hereditary 
assignment of land and of its rent as 
annuity 

[c 1590 — “ Fa'i'7ndn’%-&ahUs are issued for 
, , appointments to jagirs, without 
military service ” — Azn, i 261 

[1617 — ‘ ‘ Hee qmttes diuers small Jaggers 
to the King ” — BirT Roe, Hak Soo ii 449-] 

c 1666 — “ Not to speak of what 

they finger out of the Pay of every Horse- 
man, and of the number of the Horses, 
which certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghira, that is, good bands for their 
Pensions ” — Bermer, E T 66 , [ed Constable, 
213] 

1673 — “It (Surat) has for its Mainten- 
ance the Income of six Villages , over 
which the Governor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another ” — Fryei , 120. 

,, “ Jageah, an Annuity ” — Ibid InAesu, 

VI 

1768 — “I say, Madam, I know nothing of 
books , and yet I believe upon a land- 
carnage fishery, a stamp act, or a jaghire, 
I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them ” — Mr. Lofty, in The 
Good-Batured Man, Act ii. 
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1778 — * Should it be more agreeable to 
the parties. Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Ladj , for their joint hves, 
a jag ghir e 

Joh7i —A Jagrghire’ 

Thomas — The term is Indian, and 
means an annual Income ” — Foote^ The 
Xahohy 1 1 

We believe the traditional stage pro- 
nunciation in these passages is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Q,uag Mzre ) , 
and this is also the pronunciation given in 
some dictionaries 

1778 — . Jaghires, which were always 
rents arising from lands ” — Oniie, ed 1803, 
11 52 

1809 — ** He was nominally in possession of 
a larger jaghire ” — Ld Vahntia, i 401 

A territory adjoining Fort St George 
was long known as the Jaghire, or the 
Compa7iy"s Jaghixe, and is often so men- 
tioned in histones of the 18th century. This 
territory, granted to the Company by the 
Xabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1763, nearly 
answers to the former Collectorate of Chen- 
galput and present Collectorate of Madras 

[In tlie following tlie reference is to 
the Jtrgah or tribal council of the 
Pathan tribes on the N W frontier 

[1900 — “No doubt upon the occasion of 
Lord Ourzon*s introduction to the Wazms 
and the Mohmunds, he will inform their 
Jagirs that he has long since wntten a 
book about them ” — Contemporary JRei 
Aug p 282 ] 

JAGHEEBDAB, s P — H. jdgir- 

ddr, the holder of a jagheer 

[1813 — “ . . in the Mahratta empire the 

pnncipal Jaghiredars, or nobles, appear m 
the field — Forbes, Or, Mem 2nd ed- 

1 328] 

1826 — “The Eesident, many oflScers, 
men of rank . jagheerdaxs, Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my father ” — PartAurang J5<zri, 389 , [ed 
1873, 11. 259] 

1883 — “The Sikhs administered the 
country by means of jagheerdaxB, and 
paid them by their jagheers * the English 
administered it by highly paid British 
ofl&cers, at the same time that they en- 
deavoured to lower the land-tax, and to 
introduce ^rand material reforms ” — 
Bostsorth Sirmh, L, of lid jMwreweo, i. 378 

JAXL-KHANA, s a hybrid word 
for gao^’ commonly used in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

.T ATTJ , s and adj The non-Brah- 
manical sect so csdled ; believed to 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found m 
the Bombay Presidency. There are a 
few in Mysore, Ganara, and in some 


part® of the Madras Pre^idenuy, but in 
the Middle Ages thev appear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen- 
insula generally. They are also found 
m various parts of Central and Northern 
India and Behar The Jains are gener- 
ally merchants, and some have been 
men of enormous wealth (see Cole- 
hrooLe^s Essays, i 378 seqq ^ [Lassen, in 
Ind Antiq,ii 193 seqq, 2oS seqq 1) The 
name is Skt jaina, meaning a follower 
of jina The latter word is a title 
apphed to certain saints worshipped 
by the sect m the place of gods , it is 
also a name of the Buddhas An 
older name for the followers of the 
sect appears to have been Kirgrantha, 
‘without bond,’ properly the title of 
Jain ascetics only (otherwise Yai%i>), 
[and m particular of the Digambara 
or ‘ skv-clad,’ naked branch] {Burnell, 
8 Indian Palaeography, p 47, note ) 

[c 1590 — “Jaina The founder of this 
wonderful system Jina, also called 

Arhat, or Arhant ” — Ain, ed. Jarrett, iii 188 ] 

JALEEEOTE, s Jdlibot. A 
marine corruption of jolly-boat {Eoe- 
buck) (See GALLEVAT.) 

JAM, s Jdm 

a A title borne by certain chiefs in 
Kutch, m Kathiawar, and on the 
lower Indus The derivation is very 
obscure (see Elliot, 1 495) The titfe 
IS probably Biluch originally There 
are several Jajns m Lower Sind and 
its borders, and notably the Jam of 
Las Bela State, a well-known depend- 
ency of Kelat, bordering the sea [Mr. 
Lon^orth Dames writes “I do not 
think the word is of Balcwshi origin, 
althouA it IS certainly made use of 
in the Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindhi as the natives do, refer- 
inng to the tribes of the Indus valley 
without regard to the modem bound- 
aries of the province of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Baloches, but by indigenous tribes 
oi Kajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
all Musulmans. The Jam of Las Bela 
belongs to a tnbe of this nature known 
as the Jamhat. In the Dera GMad! 
Elhan District it is used by cc^rtaan 
local notables of this ehm, of 

them Baloches. The principal Mbe 
there using it is the Udhtoa. It 
IS also an hononfle title among the 
Mochis of Dera Gha^ Kh&n town.”] 
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[c 1690 —“On the Gujamt side towards 
the south IS a Zamfnd^r of note whom they 
call Jdan. ” — ed Jarreit, ii 260, 

[1843 — See under DAWK J 

*b. A nautical measure, Ar gam, pi 
azwdm. It occurs in tlie form geme 
m a quotation of 1614 under JASK 
It IS repeatedly used in the Moh%t of 
Sidi ’All, published in the J, As Soc 
Bengal. It would appear from J Prm- 
sep’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways Thus Baron J 
Hammer writes to Prinsep , Con- 
cerning the measure of a^wdm the first 
section of the Illd. chapter explains 
as follows , ‘ The gam is either the 
practical one (^arfi\ or the rhetorical 
(^<iUlaJa — but this the acute Prinsep 
suggests should be astatldh% * pertain- 
ing to the divisions of the astrolabe ’) 
The practical is one of the 8 parts into 
w^hicn day and mght are divided , the 
rhetorical (but read the asti oldbic') is 
the 8th part of an inch (isdba) in the 
ascension and descension of the stars , 
... an explanation which helps me 
not a bit to understand the true 
measure of a gcgm, m the recko nin g of 
a ^ip’s course” Prmsep then eluci- 
dates this . The gam m practical par- 
lance IS said to be the 8th part of day 
and night ; it is m fact a nautical 
waich or Hindu nahar (see PXJHUR) 
Again, it is the 8th part of the ordmary 
inch, like thejau or barleycorn of the 
Hindus (the 8th part of an angul or 
digit), of which jati, earn is possibly a 
corruption. Again, the ^saba or inch, 
and the gam or i of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instru- 
ments of the Arab navigators ; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
Sidi ’All’s book that the ^S(Zba ’ was very 
nearly equal to 96' and the sam to 12'. 
Prinsep had also found on enquiry 
among Arab mariners, that the term 
zam was still well known to nautical 
people as i of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation; it was also 
stated to be still applied to terrestrial 
measurements (see J A SB v. 642-3) 

1013— “J*ai d6jk parl6 de S4nra (read 
Sarbaza) qtu est sita4e k l*extreinit4 de 
Me de lAmen, k cent-vingt zSm^ de Kala ” 
— Ajatb-al-JSiTidj ed Van depr Liih et Marcel 
176 

„ “Un mann m’a rapports quhl 
avait fait la travers€e de S^nra {Sarbftsia) k 
la CbLiae dans nn Sambouq (see SAMBOOK) 
avions parcoum,* dit-il, ‘nn espaee 


de cmqnante zSma, lorsqn’une temp^te 
fondit sur notre embarcation . , Ayant 
fait de I’eau, nous remlmes k la voile vers 
le Senf, suivant ses instructions, et nous y 
abordames sains et saufs, apr^s un voyage 
do quinze z3ma/* — Ihtd pp. 190-91 
1554 — “26th VorAQE from Oahcui to 
KardafvLTh*^ (see GUAKDAFtJI) 


“ you run from Calzcut to Kolfaim 
{i e Kalpeni, one of the Xaceadive Ids ) 
two z3ms in the direction of W by S , the 

8 or 9 zS.nis W S W (this course is in the 

9 degree channel through the Laccadives), 
then you may rejoice as you have got clear 
of the islands of BUI, from thence W. by K 
and W N W till the pole is 4 inches and a 
quarter, and then true west to KardafUn ” 


“27th Voyage, from JDvCi to Malacca 

“Leaving Did you go first S S B tiD the 
pole IS 5 inches, and side then towards the 
land, till the distance between it and the 
ship is SIX z3.ms, from thence you steer 
S S E . you must not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the 
(jS and y in the Little Bear) are made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence to 
S B till the farhadavn are 7i inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 zSIms, then 
you have passed Ceylon ** — The Mohrt, in 
J.A B V 465 

The meaning of this last rmttver is: 
“Steer S S E tiU you are in 8® if Lat 
(lat of Cape Comorin) , make then a little 
more easting, but keep 72 miles between 
you and the coast of Ceylon till you find the 
P and y of Ursa Minor have an altitude 
of only 12° 24' (^ e till you are in W Lat 
6° or 6°), and then steer due east When 
you have gone 216 miles you will he quite 
clear of Ceylon ” 

1625 — “We cast anchor under the island 
of Kharg, which is distant from Cais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam Giam is a 
measure used by the Arab and Persian 
pilots in the Persian Gulf , and every giam 
IS equal to 3 leagues , insomuch that from 
Cais to Kharg we had made 72 leagues/* — 
jP, dAlla VallCy ii 816 


JAMBOO, JXJMBOO, s The Kose- 
apple, Eugema jamboSy L Jambosa 
'oulgcm^Sy Decand , Skt. jamb^y Hmd 
yam, jamMl, jamrUly &c This xs the 
use in Bengal, but there is great 
confusion in application, both col- 
loquially and in books The name 
jambu IS applied in some parts of 
India to the exotic guava (qv.), as 
well as to other species of Eugemaj 
including the jctmAm (see JAJHOON), 
with which the rose-apple is often con- 
founded in books They are very 
different fruits, though th% have both 
been classed by Linnaeus under the 
genus Eugema (see further remarks 
under JAMOON). [Mr Skeat notes that 
the word is applied by the Malays both 
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to tlie rose-apple and the guava, and 
Wilkinson s v ) notes a large 

number of fruits to which the name 
jamhu IS applied ] 

Garcia de Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name laiXabos, and 
says (1563) that it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malacca 
This may have been the Eugenia Malac- 
cens^s^ L, which is stated in Forbes 
Watson’s Catalogue of nomenclature to 
be called m Bengal Maldha Jamrit% 
and in Tamil Maldka maram i e 
Malacca tree ' The Skt name jambti 
is, in the Malay language, applied with 
distinguishing adjectives to all the 
species 

[1698* — “The trees whereon the Zambos 
do grow are as great as Pltnntrees ” — 
Itznschoien^ Hak Soc n 31 ] 

1672 — P Vincenzo Mana describes the 
Giambo d^lndia with great precision, and 
also the Giambo di China — no doubt J 
maiaccensts — but at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352 

1673 — “ In the South a Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes ” — Etyer, 46 

1727 — “Their Jambo Malacca (at Goa) is 
very beautiful and pleasant ” — A JJamilton, 
1 255 , [ed 1744, i, 2583. 

1810 — “The jiimboo, a species of rose- 
apple, with its flower hke enmson tassels 
covering every part of the stem .” — Mana 
Graham, 22 

JAMES AND MARY, np The 

name of a famous sand-bank m the 
Hoogly R, below Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a ship. It is 
mentioned under 1748, m the record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Long, 
p. 10- It IS a common allegation that 
the name is a corruption of the Hind, 
words jal mar%, with the supposed 
meaning of ‘ dead water ’ But the 
real ongin of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Birdwood has shown, out of India 
Office records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the ^^JRoyal James and 
Mary” in September 1694, on that 
sand-bank (Letter io the Court, from 
GhuUanuttee, Dec. 19, 1694]) \Be- 

port on Old Records, 90.] This shoal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the Engh^ Pilot, 1711. 

JAMMA, s- P — H jdma, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, m composi- 
tion, see FTJAMMAS. Also stuffi for 
clothing &c., e,g mom -jama, wax- 
cloth. p‘The jama may have been 
2 P 


brought by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
thorougblv Indian and of ancient date ” 
(Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i 
187 seq ] 

[1813 — “The better sort (of Hindus) wear 
a jama, or long gown of white calico, 
whicb IS tied round the middle with a 
fringed or embroidered sash ” — Porhes, Or 
Mem 2nd ed. i 52] 

JAMOON, s Hind, jotmun, jdman, 
jdmli, The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently m F Alrica, the Eugenia 
jamholana, Lamk (fialyptrantheB jam- 
bolana of WiUdenow, Syzygium yamSo- 
lanum of Decand.) Tms seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia jambos, 
or Rose-apple (see JAMBOO, al>ove), by 
the author of a note on Leyden’s Baber 
which Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
apparently, as regirds the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton The latter 
gives jamh as the Indian, and zani as 
the Arabic name The name gambd 
appears to be applied to this frmt at 
Bombay, which of course promotes the 
confusion spoken of In native 
raetice the stones of this fruit have 
een alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this 

c- 13** — “The luhabitauts (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they call jamtlxi, 
and which resembles an olive , it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
— Ibn Batuta, n. 191 Elsewhere the trans- 
lators write UdkouTuaeLn {hi 123, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

e. 1530. — “ Another is the jaman. ... It 
is on the whole a flne looking tree. Its fnut 
resembles the black grape, but has a mare 
acid taste, and is not very good.” — Baber, 
325. The note on this runs: ^^This, Hr. 
Hunter says, is the J^ugenta JambblaTusi, the 
rose-apple [Bwgema jambolana, but mA the 
rose-apple, wiuch is now called Eugema 
jambu ^ — D W.). The jdbnan has no resem- 
blance to the rose-apple ; it is more Hke an 
oblong sloe than anythii^ else, bat grows 
on a tall tree ” 

1563 — “ I will eat of ihose oHves, , at 

least they look like such , but they am very 

astringent {poTttieas) as if tandipg, , and 

yet they do lo<& like ripe Gordom 

“O. They are called and 

grow wild in a wood ihs^ looks Hke a 
myrtle grove ; in its leaves Ihe'kee Teaemhhm 
the arbutus ; but Hke Ike jadk, ike people 
of the cooutEy don’t hoild tfe frait for very 
whedasoe^” — Okanem, f- lllff. 
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1859 — “ The Indian jamli . It is a 
noble tree, which adorns some of the coast 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damson-like fruit, with a pleasant sub-acid 
fiLavour.” — Zurton, \vl J R G S ix. 36 

JANOADA, s This name was 
given to certain responsible guides m 
the Nair country who escorted 
travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, guaranteeing their security 
with their own lives, like the Bhats 
of Guzerat. The word is Malayal 
channadam e changngddamy [the 
Madras Gloss writes channdtam, and 
derives it from Skt sanghdta, ‘ union H), 
with the same spelling as that of the 
word given as the origin of jangar or 
jangada, ‘ a raft ’ These jancadas or 
gcmgadas seem also to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 
charges Thus 

1543 — “ This man who so resolutely died 
was one of the jangadas of the Pagode 
They are called jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, send as guardians of the 
houses of the Pagodes in their territories, 
two men as captains, who are men of honour 
and good cavaliers Such guardians are 
called jangadas, and have soldiers of guard 
under them, and are as it were the Coun- 
sellors and Mmisters of the affairs of the 
pagodes, and they receive their maintenance 
from the establishment and its revenues 
And sometimes the king changes them and 
appoints others ” — Correa, iv 328 

c 1610 — “I travelled with another Cap- 
tain . who had with him these Jaagai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them Every one 

takes them, the weak for safety and protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in case of any dispute with the Nairs ” — 
JPgrard de La'isal, eh xxv , [Hak Soe i 339, 
and see Mr Cray's note %n loco'\ 

1672 — “The safest of aU journeyings m 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Kairs and the Samonn, if you travel with 
Giaucadas, the most perilous if you go 
alone These Giancadas are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to guarantee the safety of travellers ” 
— jP. 'V%7LC03fi>zo Mana, 127 

See also Ohurigcdhuw,, in BurtorCs Goa, 
p, 198 

JANGrAB, s A raft Port jan- 
gada. [“ A double platiorm canoe made 
by placing a floor of boards across two 
boats, witb a bamboo railing ” {Madras 
GhssA ] This word, clnefly colloquial, 
is tbe Tamil-MalayaL skangddam. 


channdtam (for tbe derivation of which 
see JANOADA) It is a word of par- 
ticular interest as being one of the few 
Dravidian words, [but perhaps ulti- 
mately of Skt origin], preserved in 
the remains of classical antiquity, 
occurring in the Perzplus as our quo- 
tation shows Bluteau does not call 
the word an Indian term 

c 80-90 — “The vessels belonging to these 
places {Cama7a, Poduce, and Sopatma on the 
east coast) which hug the shore to Inmyrice 
{Dimynce), and others also called Zdyyapa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lashed together , and again those 
biggest of all which sail to Chryse and 
Ganges, and are called ’K.oKavBlo^tavra ” — 
PerzpltLS, in Mv,ller*s Geog Gr M%n , i 
“The first part of this name for boats or 
ships IS most probably the Tam kuhnda— 
hollowed the last ddam—hoat ” — Burnell, 
S I Palaeography, 6l2 
c 1504 — “He held m readiness many 
jan^das of timber ” — Co^-rea, Lendas, I 

c 1640 — “ and to that purpose 
had already commanded two great Bafts 
(jagadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 

§ laced at the entering into the Port.” — 
Hnto (ong cap xlvi ), in Oogan, p 66 
1563 — “ the fleet which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into jaugadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which were 150 men ” — 
Barros, II. i 6 

1598 — “ Such as stayed in the ship, some 
tooke bords, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and bound them together (which ye 
Portmgals cal langadas) every man what 
they could catch, all hoping to save their 
hves, but of all those there came but two 
men safe to shore ” — Z/xnschoten, p 147 , 
[Hak Soc 11 181 , and see Mr Gray on 
Pyrard de LamX, Hak Soc i 53 seq ] 

1602 — “ For his object was to see if he 
could rescue them in jangadas, which he 
ordered him immediately to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars ” — Couto, Dec IV 
liv- IV cap 10 

1756 — “ having set fire to a jimgodo 

of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, compelled them to weigh ” — Oapt. 
Jadkson, m BaLrymplds Or Rep i 199. 

c 1790 — “Sangarie." See quotation 
under HACKIERY 

c 1793 — “ Nous nous remlmes en chemin 
h SIX heures du matin, et passfimes la 
rivibre dans un sangaxie ou canot fait d’un 
palmier creus€ ” — Mcutfn&r, u. 77 

J ANGOMA Y, Z ANG OM A Y, 
JAMAHEY, &c , n p The town and 
state of Siamese Laos, called by the 
Burmese Zzmm4, by the Siamese X%eng- 
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mat or K%ang-ma% &c , is so called m 
narratives of the ITtli centiiiv Serious 
efforts to estabbsli trade with this place 
were made hy the E I Company in 
the early part of the 17th centurV, of 
which notice will be found in Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, and Sainsburv, eg in vol 
1 (1614), pp 311, 325 , (1615) p 425 , 
('IGIT) u p 90 The place has again 
become the scene of commeicial and 
pohtical interest , an Enghsh Yice- 
Consulate has been established , and a 
railway survey undei taken. [See 
Hallett, A Tliousand Miles on an 
Elephant, 74 seqq.l 

e 1544 — Out of this Lake of &mga- 
panior . do four very large and deep 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . run- 
neth Eastward through all the Kingdoms 
of Sornau and Siam , the Second, 

Jazigmnaa . . disimboking into the Sea 
by the Bar of Martahano in the Kingdom 
of Pegu . — Pinto (in Cogan, 165) 

1553 — (Barros illustrates the position of 
the different kingdoms of India by the 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with the palm 
downwards) “And as regards the western 
part, followmg always the sinew of the 
forefinger, it will correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lie the kingdom of Avi, and 
Brem^, and Jangoma ** — III ii 5 

c 1587. — ‘ ‘ I went from Pegu to lamayhey , 
which IS in the Countrey of the Langeiannes^ 
whom we call langomes , it is five and 
twentie dayes lourney to Northeast from 
Pegu . Hither to lamayhey come many 

Merchants out of Chvna, and bring great 
store of Muske, <^ld, &lver, and many 
things of Ckxna worke,” — It, Fiich, in 
MoM, ii 

c. 1606 — “But the people, or most part 
of them, fled to the temtones of the King 
of JTan^ma, where they were met by the 
Padre Fnar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who was there n^otiating . — Boearro, 
136. 

1612. — “The Siamese go out with their 
heads shaven, and^ leave long mustachioes 
on their faces , their garb is much hke that 
of the P^:uans. The same may be said of 
the Jangomas and the Laojoes ” (see LAN 
JOHN) — Coido, V. vi 1 

c- 1615 — “The King (of Pegu) which now 
reigneth . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Sytmi , . . the town and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Englishman called Thomas Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent from Sgam by 
Master Lvaas A7Uhon%s(m, to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale of certaine 
goods sent along with him for that purpose.” 
— W, Methold, in Purchas, v 1006 

[1617 — “ Jaxigama.” See under JUBEA 

fl795. — “Zemee.” See under SHAN.] 


J APAN, n p Mr Gilea say^ . 
‘•‘Our word is fiom Jtli-^pun, the 
oithograpliv of the Japanese Xi-pon ” 
' What the Dutch have to do itli the 
, matter is hard to see [*‘Our word 
^Japayi^ and the Japanese Xihon or 
j Nippon, are alike corruptions of Jih- 
' pen, the Chinese pronunciation of the 
1 characters (meaning) literally ‘sun- 
, origin {Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
! Srd ed 221) ] A form closely resem- 
I blmg Japdn, as we pronounce it, must 
have prevailed, among foreigners at 
least, in China as early as the 13th 
century , for Marco Pofo calls it Chi~ 
pan-ga oi JijyanJsxx, a name represent- 
ing the Chinese ^i-pdn-Kwe (‘Sun- 
origin- Kingdom '), the Kingdom of 
the Sunrise or Extreme Orient, of 
which the word Nipon or Xiphon, 
used in Japan, is said to lie a dialectic 
variation But as there was a distinct 
gap in Western tradition between the 
14th century and the 16th, no doubt 
we, or rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
m the Malay" forms, which Crawfurd 
gives as Jdpnng and Jdpang 

1298 — “ Chipanga is an Island towards 
the east m the high seas, 1,500 miles distant 
from the Continent , and a very great Island 
It IS The people are white, civilized, and 
well-favoured They are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody — Marco Polo, 

bk ui. ch 2. 

1505 — “ . and not far off they took 

a ship belonging to the Eling of Cahchut , 
out of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of good value ; mcluding Mcooce. 
pearls worth 8,000 ducats , also three astro- 
ligicai instruments of silver, such as are 
not used by our astrologers, large and well- 
wrought, which I hold in the highest estima- 
i^on. They say that the King of C^diut 
had sent said ship to an island called 
Sapoiiiu to obtain the said mstniments .. ” 
— Letter Jrotn the K, qf Portugal (D<mi 
Manuel) to the E. of ChtstiXle (Ferdinand). 
Bepnnt by A Bunoell, 1881, p 8 

1521 — “In going by this course we passed 
near two very nch is&nds , one is m twenty 
degrees latitode m the antarctic pole, and 
IS called Cipanglm.” — Ptgq^tlai, Megmemls 
Voyage, Hak Soc , 67 Here the name 
appears to be taken from the chart or 
Mappe-Honde which was earned on ^le 
voyage. Cipaughu appears by that naasse 
on the globe of Martin Behaim ^41^ bet 
^ d^rees Tiortk, not soutii, of the eqimor. 

1546.—“ Now as fear tis throe Brntugsds, 
having nothing to sell, we ^enapk^yed o©r 
time either in fishings huntkig, or seeang 
the Temples of these OmtO&s, wh^ weete 
very sumptuous and neh, wheaceinto the 
Bosses, vtho are thew: priestB, roomved us 
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very courteously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappon {do Jajpdo) to be exceed- 
ing land and courteous ” — P'tnto (ong cap. 
cxxxiv ), m Cogan, E T p 173. 

1653 — “After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see LEW CHEW) 
and of the Japous {dos Jajpdes), and the 
great province of Meaeo, which for its great 
size we know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond ±he antipodes 
of the meridian of lasbon ” — Banos, I 
IX 1. 

1672^ 

“ Esta meia escondida, que respond© 

Be longe a China, donde vem buscar-se, 
He ilapSLo, onde nasc© la jprata fina, 

Que illustrada ser^ eo’ a Lei divina ” 

QawJSes, x 131 

By Burton ; 

“ This Bealm, half -shadowed, China’s 
empery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whose virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheemer with the Law 
Divine.” 

1727 — “ Japon, with the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Great Bntam ” — A. Sarmlton, 
n 306 , [ed. 1744, ii 306] 

JARGOKT, JARCOON, ZIRCON, s 

The name of a precious stone often 
mentioned by writers of the 16th cen- 
tury, but respecting the identity of 
which there seems to be a little ob- 
scurity The Blngh^ JEtncyclo'paed%a, 
and the Timies Reviewer of EmanueTs 
book On Precious Stones (1866), identify 
it with the hyacmth or jacinth ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under the form 
gzagonssa sm.d jagonsd), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller identifies it 
With corundum This is probably an 
error Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jacdnihus. And Hauy’s Mineralogy 
identifies jargon and hyacinth under 
the common name of zircon, Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya^ 
cmth IS applied to these stones, con- 
sisting of a sihcate of zircomoy which 
present bright colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth sbiTn-ng 
surfaces. . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, and has a 
smoky tmge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon^* {Syst, of Mineral ^ 3rd ed, 
1860, 370-380 ; \Pncycl Bntt, 9th ed 
xxiv. 789 

The wora probably comes into Euro- 
pean langus^es through the Span, a- 


zarcon, a word of -which there is a 
curious history in Dozy and MngeU 
mann Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Aurabic originals have been 
confounded m the Span Dzci of 
Cobarruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him Sp zarca is ‘ a woman with 
hlue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 
zarha, fern of azrah, ‘blue’ This 
has led the lexicographers above re- 
ferred to astray, and azarcon has been 
by them defined as a ‘blue earth, 
made of burnt lead ’ But azarcon 
really applies to ‘red-lead,’ or ver- 
imlion, as does the Port zarcdo^ 
azarcdo^ and its proper sense is as 
the Diet of the Sp Academy says (after 
repeating the inconsistent explanation 
and etymology of Cobarruvias), “an 
intense orange-colour, Lat color 
aureus ” This is from the Ar zarhUn^ 
which in Ibn Baithar is explained as 
synonymous with sallkun^ and asran;)^ 
“which the Greeks call sandixf i,e 
cinnabar or vermihon (see Sonthei- 
mer’s JShn Beithar^ i. 44, 530) And 
the word, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Phny under the form symeum (see. 
quotations below) The eventual ety- 
mology is almost certainly Persian, 
either zargUn, ‘ gold colour,’ as Marcel 
Devic suggests, or dzargun (perhaps 
more properly dzargUn^ from dzar^ 
‘fire’), ‘ flame- colour,’ as Dozy thinks 

AD c 70. — “Hoc ergo adulteratur* 
immum m officims sociorum, et nbivis 
Syrico Quonam modo Syricum fiat sno 
loco docebimus, sublini autem Syxico 
mimum conpendi ratio demonstrat ” — 
Plvn jsr jy. XXXIII vu 

„ “Inter faeticios est et Synmi-m, 
quo mimum sublim diximus Pit autem. 
Sinopide et sandyce mixtis ” — Ihid, XXXV_ 

VI. 

1796 — “The artists of Ceylon prepare 
rings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
stones found m that island These assem- 
blages are called Jargons de Oeilan, and 
are so called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours .” — Fra Paolino, Eng ed 1800, 393. 
(This IS a very loos© translation. Pra 
Paohno evidently thought Jaogon, was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
stones, as it is to a mixture of languages). 

1813 — colour of Jargons is grey, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow ” 
— I. Mawe,lA. Treatise on JChamcnds, &c 119. 

1860 — “The ‘Matura Diamonds,’ which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of aircon, found m the syenite, not 
only uneoloured, but also of pink and yoUow 
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tints, the former passing for rubies *’ — 
Te»i7ienfs Ceylon^ i 

JAROOL, s The Lagerstroerma 
Tegvnae^ Roxb H -Beng jarHl^ jdraL 
A tree very extensively diffused in the 
forests of Eastern and Western India 
and Pegu. It furnishes excellent boat- 
timber, and IS a splendid flowering 
tree ‘‘ An exceedmg glorious tree 
of the Concan jungles, in the month 
of May robed as in miperial purple, 
with its terminal pamcles of large 
showy purple flowers. I for the first 
time introduced it largely into Bombay 
^rdens, and called it Flos reginae ’^ — 
mr G Btrdwood^ MS. 

1850 — “Their forests are frequented by 
timber-cutters, who fell jarool, a magnifl- 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and therefore 
in umversal use for boatbuilding.” — Rooter ^ 
Sim Journals, ed 1855, ii 318. 

1855 — “ Much of the way from Rangoon 
also, by the creeks, to the great nver, was 
through actual dense forest, m which the 
jarool, covered with purple blossoms, made 
a noble figure ” — Blachiood's Mag , May 
1856, 538. 

JASK, JASQUES, CAPE-, np. 

Ar. Rds JdsJwk, a point on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Oman, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
miles south of a port of the same name 
The latter was frequented by the 
vessels of the English Company whilst 
the Portuguese held Ormus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1622) the English trade was 
moved to Gombroon (q.v ). The 
peninsula of which Cape Jask is the 
point, IS now the terminus of the 
submarme cable from Busbire ; and a 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. Jdsfzk appears in Yakut as 
large island between the land of Oman 
and the Island of Kish.” No island 
corresponds to this description, and 
probably the reference is an incorrect 
one to (see Dtct. de la Perse, 

p 149) By a curious misapprehen- 
sion, Cape Jas^es seems to have been 
Englished as Cape James (see Dunnes 
Or. Namgalar, 1780, p. 94) 

1553 — “ CroesiEg from this Caw Mo^au- 
dan to that opposite to it called Jasqne, 
which with it forms the mouth of the stnut, 
we enter on tee seocmd seciaon (of the coast) 
according to our division. . . — Boaros, I 

IX. i. 


1572.— 

“ ^las deixemos o estreito, e o couhecido 

Cabo de Jasqtie, dito 3 ^ Carpella, 

Com todo o seu terreno mal quendo 

Da natura, e dos dons nsados della . 

CamSes, x 105. 

By Burton : 

“ But now the Narrows and their noted 
head 

Cape JaAlSf Carpefia called by those of 
yore, 

quit we, the dry terrene scant favourM 

by Nature niggard of her normal store. . 

1614 — “ Per Postscript. If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to y^ contentt, 
and yt you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 
I thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y« Pilotts have informed mee of Jasqu^, 
is a towne standinge neere y« edge of 
a straightte Sea Coast where a ship may nde 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from y« 
shoar and in 6 fathome you maye bee nearer. 
Jasqne is 6 Gemes (see JAM, b) from Onnus 
southwards and six Gemes zs 60 cosses makes 
30 leagues. Jasqnes heth from Muschet 
east From Jasqnes to Smda 15^200 ooases 
or 100 leagues. At Jasqnes comonly they 
have nortee winde w<* blowetee trade out of 
y« Persian Gulf e Mischet is on y« Arabian 
! Coast, and is a little |x>rtte of Portugalls ” — 
MS Letter from Sick Sownton, dd No- 
vember 22, 1614, in India Office , [Printed 
in Foster, Letters, 11 . 177, and compare «, 
145] 

1617 — “There came news at this fame 
I that there was an English ship lying inside 
i the Cape of Bosalgate (see SOSALGAT) 
with the intention of making a fort at 
Jasqnes in Persia, as a point from which 
to plunder our cargoes * .** — Bocarro, 672. 

[1623 — “ The point or peak of Gias^C.” — 

I P della Valle, Hak Soc i 4. 

[1630 — “lasqnes.’' (See under JUNK.)] 

1727. — “111 travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards Industaa, or the Great MogvJs 
Empire All tee Shore frean Jasqaes to 
is inhabited by uncivilized Fec^e, 
who admit of no Commerce with Strangers. 

. . A Sumxlton, i. 115 , [ed 1744]. 

JAEOOB, s Ar.-H. ^ a spy.’ 

1808 — “ I have some Jasoosas, selected 

by Col C *s brahmin for their sta 3 ^dity, 

that they might not pry into state secrete^ 
who go to S mdia*s camp, remain tecare a 
phaur (see PUHUE) in fear . — M. 

ElphiTMtone, m Life, 1 . 62. 

JAUNT, s. This IS a term ujted in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in 
of which the origin is uninown to 
present writers. [Hr. BL 
points out that it is derived 
H. — Beng. defined fey *Sir O. 

EAugbton: “a any means 

of conveyance, a boacse^ a carnage, a 
pcJkee.^ It IS Sktw witli the 
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same meaning The initial ya in 
Bengali is usually pronounced ja 
The root is ‘ to go H It is, or 
was, applied to a small palankin 
carnage, such as is commonly used 
by business men in going to their 
offices, &c 

c 1836 — 

Who did not know that ofBce Jaun of 
pale Pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow limng, and 
picked out black between. 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day ** — 

Bole^PonjzSi by B M Parker^ u 215 

[The Jaim Bazar is a well-known 
low quarter of Calcutta ] 

[1892 — 

“ From Tamau in Galicia 

To Jaun Bazar she came ’* 

P KijiliTig, Ballad of Fisher's 
Boarding Mouse ] 

JAVA, np. This is a geogiaphical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, as 
our first quotation shows, m Ptolemy’s 
Tables His TajSa5£oi; represents with 
singular correctness what was probably 
the Prakrit or popular form of Yava- 
dAnpa (see under DltT and MALDIVES), 
and his interpretation of the Sanskiit 
IS perfectly correct It will still remain 
a question whether Yava was not ap- 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley,* or was (as is 
possible) an attempt to give an Indian 
meaning to some aborigmal name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 
quotations, the transcript and trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit inscription in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr Holle, which 
we owe to the kindness of Prof Kefn, 
indicates that a signification of wealth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization 
This inscription is most mterestmg, as 
it is the oldest dated inscription yet 
discovered upon Javanese soil Till 
a recent time it was not known that 
there was any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen pubhshed the 2nd vol 
of his Indzan Antzqmtzes (1849) But 
in fact Java was mentioned in the 
Bdmdyana^ though a perverted readmg 
disguised the fact until the publication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. The 

* The Teutonic word Com affords a handy in- 
stance of the varying application of the name of a 
cereal to that which is, or has been, the staple 
gram of each country. Com in England familiarly 
means * wheat * , in Scotland * oats ’ , in Germany 
*xye" ; in America ' maize ’ 


passage is given in our second quota- 
tion , and we also give passages from 
two later astronomical works whose 
date is approximately known The 
Yava-KoU^ or Java Po%nt of these 
writers is understood by Prof. Kern 
to be the eastern extremity of the 
island 

We have already (see BENJAMIN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jdvua^ JdAjyi were applied by the Arabs 
to the Archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra. 
Prof Kern, in a paper to which we 
are largely mdebted, has indicated that 
this larger application of the term was 
origmally Indian He has discussed it 
in connection with the terms “ Gk)lden 
and Silver Islands ” (Suvar^ia dmpa 
and Bujpya dvvpoC)^ which occur in the 
quotation from the Rmndyana^ and 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, and 
which evidently were the basis of the 
Chryse and Argyre, which take various 
forms in the writings of the Greek and 
Bonian geographers We cannot give 
the details of his discussion, but his 
condensed conclusions are as follows — 
(1 ) Suvarna - dvipa and Yava - dVzpa 
were according to the pievalent repre- 
sentations the same , (2 ) Two names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounded with one another ; (3 ) 

Suvarna-dvipa in its proper meaning 
IS Sumatra, Yava-dvlpa in its proper 
meaning is Java ; (4 ) Sumatra, or a 
part of it, and Java were regarded as 
one whole, doubtless because they were 
politically united , (5 ) By Yavafkot% 
was indicated the east point of Java 

This Indian (and also insular) identi- 
fication, m whole or in part, of Sumatra 
with Java explains a variety of puzzles, 
eg not merely the Arab application 
of Java^ but also the ascription, m so 
many passages, of great wealth of gold 
to Java, though the island, to which 
that name properly belongs, produces 
no gold This tradition of gold-produce 
we find in the passages quoted from 
Ptolemy, from the RdmdyaTia, from the 
Holle inscription, and from Marco Polo 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
former name, for Sumatra has always 
been famous for its gold -production, 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
that the standard Malay name Jdiwd 
and the Javanese Jdwa preserve the 
original form of the word J 
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(Ancient) — “Search carefully Yavadvipa, 
adorned by seTen Kingdoms, the Gold and 
Silver Island, nch in mines of gold Beyond 
Yava dvipa is the Mountain called Sisira, 
whose top touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons ” — RarnayaTia, 
IV xi. 30 (from Kem). 

ADC 150 — “Xahadiu (*Ia^adiou), which 
means ‘Island of Barley,’ most frmtful the 
island IS said to be, and also to produce 
much gold , also the metropolis is said to 
have the name Aigyre (Silver), and to stand 
at the western end of the island ” — Ptolemy, 
VII u 29 

414 — “Thus they voyaged for about 
mnety days, when they arrived at a country 
called Ya-va-di [i e yaza-dt,ipoL\ In thm 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but 
the Law of Buddha hardly deserv es mention- 
ing ” — Pahian, ext in GroeneieldVs Notes 
from ChzTiese Sow ces 

AD c 500 — “When the sun rises in 
Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed (Stddh<L-pur a, % e The Fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yam-koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the Homans ” — Aryahk-ata, 
IV V 13 (from Kem) 

A.D c 650 — “Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bhadr^vas lies the City 
famous imder the name of Yava koti whose 
walla and gates are of gold ” — Suryd-Siddk- 
anta, XII v 38 (from Kern) 

Sala, 654, % e ad 762 — ‘ Dvlpavaram 
Yaval^yaza atulan dhin->5,diva35,1hikam 
sampanna?/! kanakakaraih ” i c the 

incomparable splendid island called Java, 
excessively nch in gram and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold mines.” — In- 
sCTzpiion zn Batama Mus€U7ji (see above) 

943 — “Eager . . to study with my own 
eyes the peculianties of each country, I 
have with this object visited Sind and 
and Sanf (see CHAMPA) and Sin (China), 
and ZSLbaj ” — Mas'udx, i 5. 

,, “This Kingdom (India) borders 
upon that of ZSLbaj, which is the empire 
of the Mahraj, King of the Isles ” — Ibid 163. 

992. — “Bjava is situated m the Southern 
Ocean . « In the 12th month of the year 

(992) their King Maradja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tribute ” — 
Qroe/rLffmld€ s Notes from CkiTiese Sources, 
pp 15-17. 

1298 — “ When you sail from Ziamba 
(Chamba) 1500 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good manners, is 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
world, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. . , . Pepper, nutm^s, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the other 
good spices are produced m this island, an^ 
it is visited hy many ships wilh qnantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
profits and gam, for such an amount of gold 
13 found there lhat no one would believe it 


or venture to teh it ” — J/urro Polo, in 
jRamusio, u. 51 

c 1330 — “In the neighhourhood of that 
realm is a great island, Java by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 30u0 mile'* 
Now this island is populous exceedingly, 
and is the second best of all islands that 
exist The King of this island hath a 

palace which is truly marvellous . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war w^th this King , but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him ” — Priar Odorie, in Vatltay, &c , 87-89 

c 1349 — ‘‘She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of the finest island in the world, 
Saha bv name . ” — Johii dd Martgnolh, 
ibid 39i. 

c 1444 — ‘ Sunt insulae duae in intenon 
India, e pene extremis orhis ftnibus, ambae 
Java nomine, quaruin altera tnbus, altera 
duobus milhbus milliarum protenditur 
onentem versus , sed Majons,^ Minonsque 
cognomine discemuntur.” — N. Conti, in 
Pcgguis, Be Far. Fortunoje 

1503 — The Syrian Bishops Thomas, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Denha, sent on a 
nussion to India m 1503 bj the (Nestonan) 
Patriarch Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land ot the Indians and the islands of 
the seas which are between Babag and Sin 
and Masin (see HAOHEEN) ” — Assemani, 
III Pt 1 592 This Babag is probably a 
rehe ol the Zdhaj of the Relation, of Mas’udT, 
and of Ai-biruni 

1516 — “ Further on . there are many 
islands, small and great, amongst which is 
one very large which they call Java the 
Great - , They say that this island is the 

most abundant country m the world . 
There grow pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cubebs, and gold . - — Bccrhosa, 

197. 

Referring to Sumatra, or tlie Archi- 
pelago in generaL 

Saka, 678, %e ad. 656. — “’The Pnnee 
Adityadharma is the Beva of the First 
Java Land {prathama Yava-5A«) May he 
be great * written m the year of Saka, 678. 
May it be great ’ ” — From a Sanskrit In- 
scription from Fager-Ruyong, zn Menang 
Karbau (Sumatra), publd by Przedruk, m 
the Baiaman Transactimis, vol xxiii . 

1224 — “ MaHsar (q v ) is the last part of 
India , then comes the countiy of China 
(iSin), the first part of which is JS.va, 
reached by a difficult and fatal sea.” — 

1.516 

,, “This is some account of remot^ 
Sin, which I record without TOU<^iing for its 
truth . . for in sooth it is a far elf land. 
I have seen no one who had geme to it and 
penetrated far mto rfc ; only Ihe m^nehants 
seek its outlying parts, to wit the countiy 
known as J3,wa on the sea-ooast, like to 
India , from it are hrourtt Aloeswood ('^), 
camphor, and nard and clove, and 

mace {pad>d8a), and CSnna drugs, and vessels 
of chma-ware.^’ — m. 445. 
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Kazwiixi speaks m almost tlie same 
words of Jawa. He often copies 
Yakut, but perhaps he really means 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says . “ Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ- 
ence of religion ” — u 18 . 

1298 — “When you leave this Island of 
Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less For all its 
name ’tis none so small but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more . ” &c — 

Marco Polo^ bk iii ch 9 

c. 1300 — “ In the mountains of Java 
scented woods grow . The mountains of 
Jdva are very high It is the custom of the 
people to puncture their hands and entire 
body with needles, and then rub in some 
black substance ” — Mashld-uddin, m Bllwt, 
1 71. 

1328 — “There is also another exceeding 
great island, which is called Jana, which is 
in circuit more than seven [thousand *] miles 
as I have heard, and where are many world’s 
wonders Among which, besides the finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found pygmy men. There are 

also trees producing cloves, which when they 
are m fiower emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who cometh among 
them, unless he shut his mouth and nostrils 
. . In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
can get them . — Frtour Jordamis, 30-31 

c 1330 — “Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
ITnde il faut citer celle de Djdwah, grande 
isle c^^bre par Tabondance de ses (u'ogues 
. au sud del’isle de Bjd.'wah on remarque 
la ville de Fansour, d’oh le camphre Fansotin 
tire son nom ” — GSog dAhonlfeda. II pt u. 
127 [See CAMPHOR] 

e 1346 — “After a passage of 26 days we 
arrived at the Island of J&wa, which gives 
its name to the l%bd7i javny (see BENJA- 
MIN). » . We thus made our entrance 

into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Sumatra , a fine large town with a wall of 
wood and towers also of wood ” — Ihn Batuata, 
iv. 228-230. 

1563 — “ And so these, as well as those 
of the mterior of the Isl^d (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resombhng the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so much, aH the more because all the 
people of this Island call themselves by -^e 
common name of Jawis {Ja%ms\ because 
they hold it for certain that the Javanese 
{os JSos) were formerly lords of this great 
Island. . . — Barros^ III. v. 1 

1655 — “Beyond the Island of Zaxiathey 
sailed along by another called Bah, and 
l^en came also vnto other called Anjaue, 
Cambaba, Solor, , . The course by these 


Islands is about 500 leagues The ancient 
cosmographers call all these Islands by the 
name latios , but late experience hath found 
the names to be very diuers as you see 
ArUfynto Galvano, old E T in HaM iv 423 

1866 — 

It IS a saying in Goozerat, — 

* 'S^o goes to Java 

Never returns 

If by chance he return, 

Then for two generations to live upon, 

Money enough he brings back ’ ” 

jRds Mdld, 11 82 , [ed 1878, p 418]. 

JAVA-EADISH, s A singular 
variety (Raplmnus caudatus^ L ) of 
the common radish (B saUvuSy L ), 
of which the pods, which attain a 
foot in length, are eaten and not the 
root. It is much cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of rrbugra [see 
Baden-Powelly Punjab Products^ i 260] 
It is curious that the Hind name of 
the common radish is n’lult, from muly 
‘ root,’ exactly analogous to radish from 
radun 

[JAVA-WIMD, s. In the Straits 
Settlements an unhealthy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java is 
so called (Compare SUMATRA, b )] 

JAWAUB, s Hind from Ar 
jawahy ‘an answer’ In India it has, 
besides this ordinary meaning, that of 
‘ dismissal ’ And in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial it is especially used for 
a lady’s refusal of an offer ; whence 
the verb passive ‘io be joAvauVd* [The 
Jawaub Club consisted of men who 
had been at least half a dozen tunes 
^jawavPdJ 

1830. — “‘The Juwawb’d Club,’ asked 
Elsmere, with surprise, * what is that ? ’ 

“ ‘ *Tis a fanciful association of those 
melancholy candidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their pursuit, and are smarting 
under the sting of rejection ’ ” — Orxm.t 
Sjport Mag , reprint 1873, i 424 ] 

Jawab among the natives is often 
applied to anythmg erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other ” 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 

S icture on the walls has its jawab (or 
uplicate). The portrait of Scmdiah 
now in my dining-room was the jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr C. Landseer’s 
picture, and hung opposite to the 
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original in the Dai bar room’’ {M -G&ti 
KeaUnge). [“The masjid with three 
domes of white marble occupies the 
left wung and has a counterpart 
(jawab) in a precisely similar building 
on the right hand side of the Taj 
This last IS sometmies called the fal^ 
masjid ; but it is m no sense dedicated 
to religious purposes ” — Fuhrer^ Monti- 
mental AntiqmtzeSy N TV P ^ p 64 ] 

JAY, s. The name usually given 
by Europeans to the Coracuis Indtca, 
Linn, the NiUcanth^ or ‘blue-throat’ 
of the Hindus, found all over India. 

[1878 — “ They are the commonality of 
birddom, who furnish forth the mobs which 
hewilder the drunken-flighted jay when he 
jerks, shrieking m a senes of mue hyphen- 
fiashes through the air. .” — Ph, Polnnsonf 
In My iTidmn Garden^ S ] 

J££L, & Hind, yhtl A stagnant 
aheet of inundation ; a mere or lag^n 
Especially applied to the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal In 
Eastern Bengal they are also called | 
bheel (q v). 

[1757 — “Towards five the guard waked me | 
with notice that the Nawab would presently ; 
jMss by to his palace of Mootee jeel ” — I 
JSolwelVs JAtter of Feb 28, m Wheeler, Marly \ 
Mecords, 250 ] 

The Jhlls of Silhet are vividly and 
most accurately described (though the 
word is not used) m the following 
passage , — 

c 1778 — shall not therefore be disbe- 
lieved when I say that in pointing my boat 
towards Sylhet I had recourse to my compass, 
the same as at sea, and steered a straight 
•course through a lahe not less than 100 
miles in extent, occasionally passing through 
villages built on artificial mounds, but so 
scanty was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it.” — JToa. Poberi 
Lxrdeauy, m Lv^oes qfthe Lvndsays, lii. 166. 

1824. — “At length we . . . entered what 
might be called a sea of reeds It was, in 
fact, a vast jeel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
nse above the surface of the water, having 
•depth enough for a very large vessel. We 
isajled briskly on, rustling hke a greyhound 
in a field of com.” — JETeder, i 101. 

1850.— “To the geologist the JheelB and 
Sunderbunds are a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 15 feet womd submerge an immense 
tract ” — MoohePs Mvrudmtan Jowrwals, ed. 
1855, ii. 265. 

1885. — “You attribute to me an act, the 
credit of which was due to Heut. Gk^orge 


Hutchinson, of the late Bengal Engineers * 
That able officer, in company with the late 
CJolonel Berkley, H M 32nd Begt , laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bagh camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was 
so well devised that, with an apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small but ever ready force 
under Sir James Outram A long interval 
. was defended by a post of support 
called ‘Moir’s Picket* ... covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy season Foreseeing the 
probable drying up of the water, Lieut 
Hutchinson, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the lake, and when the water dis- 
appeared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
honey-combed surface of circular holes a 
foot m diameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or mfantry than the water had 
been . ’* — iMter to Lt -Col P R Innes 
from jP. M Lord Namer of MagdeLliu dd. 
April 15. 

Jeel and bbeel are both applied to 
the artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bnndelkliand. 

JEETXTIi, s Hind ptal A very 
old Indian denomination of copper 
coin, now entirely obsolete It long 
survived on the western coast, and the 
name was used by the Portuguese for 
one of their small* copper coins in the 
forms ceiHls and zottoies. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if cetttl is the same word 
At least there is a medieval Portuguese 
com called ceitil and c^Hl (see Fer- 
nandes^ m Memorias da Acadenvia Seal 
das Sinenctas de 2da dasse, 

1856) ; this may have got confounded 
with the Indian JitaL Th^fital of the 
Delhi coinage of Ala-ud-din (c 1300) 
was, according to Mr E Thomas’s calcu- 
lations, of silver tangoy the 
com call^ m later days the rupee. It 
was therefore just the equiv^ent of 
our modern ptcc But of course, like 
most modem denominations of coin, it 
has vaned greatly. 

c. 1193-4— “According to Kutb-ud-DSa*s 
command, Niaam-ud-Dki Hohaminad, em 
his return, brought them [the two ^^vesj 
along with him to the capital, Dihli ; ana 
Malik Kuth-ud-BhipurcliaaBd both the Tuiks 
for the sum of 100,(K)0 Jltals.”— 
TodxxJcSi-xS^rt, p. ^>3- 

c. 1290. — “In the same year . . . iitere 
was dearth m asad gram rose ■&> a 

jital per sir (see SEEBj.”— 

Romf, in Mhot, iii. 146. 


* Aft^rwaids €E. Htttcsftdnsoa, CB„ 

CaL, See. tofi» Cii. IKsay SeeMy 
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c 1340 — “The dirhem mltdnl is worth 
^ of the dirhem skashtdnl and is worth 
3 fals, whilst the jital is worth 4 fals ^ and 
the dirhem hashtkdnl, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and Syria, is worth 
32 fah — Skthahuddln, in Nottces et BxirwiU, 
xxii 212. 

1554 — In Snnda “ The cash {caixas) 
here go 120 to the tanga of silver , the 
which caixcLS are a copper money larger than 
ceitils, and pierced in the middle, which 
they say have come from China for many 
jears, and the whole place is full of them ” 
— A Ernies, 42 

c 1690 — “For the purpose of calculation 
the dam is divided into 26 parts, each of 
which IS called a jetaX This imaginary 
division IS only used hy accountants ” — Ain, 
ed RlocliTnatiTi, i 31 

1678 — “48 Jnttals, 1 Paged, an Imagin- 
ary Coin ” — Fryer (at Surat), 206 

c 1750-60 — “At Carwar 6 mces make 
the jnttal, and 48 juttals a Pagoda ” — 
Grose, i 282 


C P Brown (MS notes) to be Telugu 
zalh, Tam shalh, which means propeny 
‘ slviiers, bits, pieces ’ 

[1868 — “ . anicuts in some instances 

coated over the crown with jelly in chunam 
— Eelson, Man of ATadura, Pt v 53 ] 

JELITM, np The most westerly 
of the “Pive Bivers’^ that give their 
name to the Prmjal) (qv), (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included) Properly Jazlam or JUam, 
now apparently written Jhilam, and 
taking this name from a town on the 
right bank The Jhilam is the ‘TSdo-TT/s 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Skt V%tasta, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
’BLddaiTTjs A still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of the same is Rehat (see 
BEHUT) 


JEHAXTD, s Ar jihad, [^an effort, 
a striving’]; then a sacred war of 
Musulmans against the infidel , which 
Sir Herbert Edwardes called, not very 
neatly, ‘ a crescentade ’ 

[o 630 AD — “ Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been 
given who believe not in God, or in the 
last day, and who forbid not that which 
God and his Prophet have forbidden, and 
who profess not the profession of the truth, 
unial they pay tribute htzyah) out of 
hand, and they he humbled ’ — Koran, Surah 
IX, 29.] 

1880. — “When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Tissaphernes offered a mighty 
saenfiee at Artemis, and raised the people 
in a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for her 
defence — Sat. Remew, July 17, 846. 

[1901 — “The matter has now assumed 
the aspect of a ‘ Schad,’ or holy war against 
Chnstiamty.” — Times, April 4 ] 

JELAIJBEE, s Hmd jalell, 
[wbick IS apparently a corruption of 
tke At, zaldbvya, P zaltbiya] A rich 
sweetmeat made of sugar and gbee, 
with, a little flour, melted and trickled 
into a pan so as to form a kind of 
mterlaced work, when baked 

[1870- — “The poison is said to have been 
given once m sweetmeats, Jelabees ” — 
OTierers, Med, Jumsp, 178 ] 

JELLY, s In Soutb. India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for roads [The Madras Gloss 
gives it as a synonym for knnktirl 
It would appear from a remark of 


1037.-— “Here he (Mahmud) fell ill, and 
remained sick for fourteen days, and got no 
better So in a fit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply into the Jailam . ” — 

Raihakl, in Elliot, ii 139 
o 1204 — “ in the height of the con- 

flict, Shams-ud-dln, in all his panoply, rode 
right into the water of the nver Jilam 
and his warlike feats while in that water 
reached such a pitch that he was despatch- 
ing those infidels from the height of the 
waters to the lowest depths of Hell ” — 

Tahakai, by Raverty, 604-5 
1856 — 

Hydaspes * often have thy waves run tuned 
To battle music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden casque 
And swam thy swollen flood, until the time 
When Night the peace-maker, with pious 
hand, 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of the brave who slept 
Cold in their clay, on Chillian’s bloody field ’*■ 
The Banyan Tree 

JEMADAR, JEMATJTDAR, &c. 

Hind from Ar — P. jaw/Fdar, jwm.6^ 
meaning ‘an aggregate,’ the word in- 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of individuals [Some of the foims 
are as if from Ar — P, jama^at^ ‘an 
assemblage ’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native oflieer in a 
company of sepoys, the Siibadar (see 
SOITBADAK) being the first In this 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organisation of the army m 1768 It 
is also applied to cerium officers of 
pohee (under the darogha), of the 
customs, and of other civil depart- 
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inents And in larger domestic 
establisliments there is often a je- 
rnadar^ who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables, camp 
service and orderlies It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
Inhzshtl (see BHEESTY). 

1752 — “The English battalion no soonei 
quitted Tntehmopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of surpris- 
ing the Citj, and endeavoured to gam 
of the Nabob’s best peons with firelocks 
The jemantdars, or captains of these troops, 
received his bribes and promised to join ” 
— Orme, ed 1803, i 257 

1817 — *■' Calliaud had commenced an 
intrigue with some of the jeznatdars, or 
captains of the enemy’s troops, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly.”^ — Mill, iii 175 

1824 — “‘Abdullah^ was a Mussulman 
convert of Mr Corne’s, who had travelled m 
Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and ac- 
companied him to England, from whence he 
was returning when the Bishop took 

him into his service as a ‘jemautdkr,’ or 
head officer of the peons ” — Editor’s note to 
Eeler, ed 1844, i 65 

[1826 — “ The principal officers are called 
Jummalidars, some of whom command five 
thousand horse ” — Pmidrwrang Man, ed 
1873, 1 56] 

JENNYE, np Hind Ja7iaJ The 
name of a great river m Bengal, which 
IS m fact a portion of the course of 

the Brahmaputra (see BX7BBAM- 

POOTER), and the conditions of which 
are explained in the following passage 
written by one of the authors of this 
Glossaiy many years ago , “In Rennell’s 
time, the Burrampooter, after issuing 
westward from the Assam valley, swept 
south-eastward, and forming with the 
Ganges a duviai peninsula, entered the 
sea abreast of that river below Dacca 
And so almost all English maps per- 
sist in representing it, though this 
eastern channel is now, unless m the 
rainy season, shallow and insignificant , 
the vast body of the Burrampooter 
cutting across the neck of the penin- 
sula under the name of Jenai, and 
uniting with the Ganges near Pubna 
(about 150 miles HE of Calcutta), 
from which point the two rivers 
under the name of Pudda (Padda) flow 
on in mighty union to the sea ” 
(Bkcchwood^s Mag., March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is indicated as an offshoot 
of the Burrampooter in Eennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (jS6ip No. 6) under the 
name of Jexmi, but it is not mentioned 


m his Mtmoir of t)i€ Map oj J£indo''tan 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the iiegin- 
ning of the fast century , for Buchanan 
(c 1809) says . “The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewangunj, and perhaps to force its 
way into the heart of Nator ” {Eastern 
India, ill 394 , see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territory now 
called Bajshahi District Tfie real 
direction of the change has been 
further south The Janai is also 
called the Jamund (see under JT7HNA) 
Hooker calls it Jummal (?) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Burrampooter flowed 70 miles 
further east (see Him. Journals, ed. 
1855, u. 259). 

JENNYBIOKSHAW, s Read 
Capt Gill’s description jbelow. Giles 
states the word to be taken from the 
Japanese pronunciation of three char- 
acters, reading signifying 

^ Man — Strength — Gart^ The term is 

therefore, observes our friend E. C- 
Baber, an exact efiui valent of 
man-Car ^ * The article has been 
I introduced into India, and is now in 
use at Simla and other hill-stations. 
[The invention of the vehicle is attri- 
buted to various people — to an Enghsh- 
man known as “ Public -spirited 
Smith ’’ (8 ser. Kates and Queries, vui. 
325), to native Japanese about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Goble, 
“ half-cobbler and half-missionary." 
See Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
ed. 236 seg ] 

1876 — “A machine called a jhuiyTick- 
shaw IS the usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
Japan, and is admirably adapted for the 
flat country, where the roads are good, and 
coohe hire cheap . . In shape they are 
like a buggy, but very much smaller, wiih 
room inside for one person only. One coohe 
goes into the shafts and runs along at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour ; if the distance Is 
long, he IS usually accompamed by a oom- 
pamon who runs behmd, and they take it 
m turn to draw the vehicle.” — W. GiU, 
jRtver qf Golden SaTid, i 10. See also p, 163 

1880 — “The Kunima or jizir^:!l4d-«ha 
consists of a light perambulatOT body, an ad- 
justable hood of oiled paper, a velvet or doth 
hm-ng and cushion, a for parcels under 
the seat, two high shm wheels, and a pair 
of shafts connected by a bar at the ends.*’ 
— Mzss Bird, Japem, u 18- 

[1885- — “We . . - got into xiJEiksbj&ws 
to make an oth^rerise ^poaslble descent to 
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the theatre.” — Lady Lufferzn, Vtcereyal 
ZJe, 89.] 

JEZYA, s Ar j^zya The poll- 
tax which the Musulman law imposes 
on subjects who are not Moslem 

[c. 630 A n See under JEHAIJB ] 

c 1300 — ‘‘The K^zi replied . ‘No 
doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school we belong, has assented to the 
imposition of Ji2;ya on Hindus Doctors of 
other schools allow of no altematiTe but 
“ Death or Islam ** ’ ” — JSia-iid-dvn J3arnt, 
in Elhot, 111 184. 

1683 — “Understand what customs ye 
Enghsh paid formerly, and compare ye 
difference between that and our last order 
for taking enstome and Jidgea If they 
pay no more than they did formerly, they 
complain without occasion If more, write 
what it IS, and there shall be an abatement ” 
— Vtster*s Letter to JJahob, in Hedges^ Lxary^ 
July 18 , [Hak Soc i 100], 

1686 — “Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, with advice that it was reported at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch 
Among the orders issued to Pattana Oossum- 
bazar and Dacca, instructions are given to 
the latter place not to pay the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if demanded ” — Ft St Geo 
Consns (on Tour) Sept 29 and Oct 10, 
Eoies and ExtrojctSy No i p 49. 

1765 — “When the MxTidoo Bajahs , 
submitted to Tamarlane, it was on these 
capital stipulations That the emperors 
should never impose the jesserah (or poll- 
tax) upon the Hindoos ” — Sohaell, M%st 
EoentSj i. 37 

JHAXTMP, s A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo, used as a shutter or door 
Hind, jhdnpy Mohr, ghdnpa , in con- 
nection with which there are verbs, 
Huid. jhanp-nd^ jhdpnd^ dhdnpnd^ ‘to 
cover.^ See gKapra^ s v* ak ; [but 
there seems to be no etymological 
connection] 

JHOOM, s. jhum. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-Chma, under which a tract 
is cleared hy fir^ cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an- 
other tract, where a like process is 
pursued. This is the Kuma/rh (see 
COOMRY) of S W India, the Gh&na of 
Ceylon (see Emerson Tennentj ii 463), 
the toung~gyan of Burma [Gazetteer^ ii 
72, 757, the dcthycb of North India 
(Skt, dak^ ‘to burn ’),ponam (Tam pun^ 
‘inferior^), at ponacaud (MaJ purwtk- 


kdtu^ pun^ ‘inferior,’ hatu^ ‘forest’) of 
Malabar] In the Philippine Islands 
it is known as gaznges, it is practised 
in the Ardennes, under the name of 
sartage, and in Sweden under the name 
of svedjande (see Marshy Earth as Mod%- 
fied hy Human Act%on^ 346) 

[1800 — “In this hilly tract are a number 
of people . , who use a kind of cultivation 
called the Cotucadu, which a good deal 
resembles that which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal is called Jiuuea ” — BuchaTian, 
3fysore, ii 177 ] 

1883 — “It IS now many years since 
Grovemment, seeing the waste of forest 
caused by juming, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the practice . The people 

junaed as before, regardless of orders ^ 
Indxan Agr%cultwinst^ Sept (Calcutta) 

1885 — “Juming disputes often arose, 
one village against another, both desiring 
to jmn the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases were very troublesome to deal with 
The juming season commences about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoke from the numerous clearings 
. ” (Here follows an account of the 
process) — Lt -Col Leurin, A My on the 
Wheelf 348 segq 

JIG*G^Y - JIGGY, adv Japaueise 
equivalent for ‘ make haste ^ ’ The 
Chinese syllables ch^h-chih^ given as 
the origin, mean ‘straight, straight t’ 
Qu ‘right ahead (Bp Moule) 

JUiLMXLL, s Venetian shutters, 
or as they are called in Italy, perstoffie 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word seems to 

mean ‘sparkling,’ and to have been ap- 
plied to some kind of gauze Possibfy 
this may have been used for blinds, 
and thence transferred to shutters 
rSo Platts in his H Ihct ] Or it may 
have been an onomatopoeia^ from the 
rattle of such shutters , or it may have 
been corrupted from a Port word such 
s^ganella^ ‘a window.’ JJl this is con- 
jecture. 

[1832 — “Besides the purdahs, the open- 
ings between the pillars have blinds neatly 
made of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloured cords * these are called jhillmiuis 
or cheeks” (see CHICK, a)— if rs Meer 
Hassan Al%^ Ohseiiroatxons^ i 306.] 

1874 — “The front (of a Bengal house) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran- 
dah, or a row of Erench casements, and JiU- 
windows ” — Calc, Eeview. No cxvu 


JOCOLE, s We know not what 
this word is, perhaps ‘toys’? [Mr. 
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W Foster writes ‘‘ On looking up the 
I O copy of the EL St George (J&iisulta- 
t% 07 is for Nov 22, 1703, from 'which 
Wheeler took the passage, I found 
that the word is plainly not jocoles, 
but jocolet, ■which is a not unusual 
form of chocolate ” The JST E JD. sy 
Chocolate, gives as other forms jocolatte, 
jacolatt, jocalat ] 

1703 — “ sent from the Patinareh to 
the Governor with a small present of 
jocoles, oil, and wines ” — In Wheder, ii 32 

JOGrEE, s Hmd jogri A Hindu 
ascetic , and sometimes a ‘ conjuror.’ 
From Skt yogin, one who practises the 
yoga, a system of meditation combined 
■with austerities, which is supposed to 
induce miraculous power over elemen- | 
tary matter. In fact the stuff which | 
has of late been propagated in India 
by certain persons, under the names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, is 
essentially the doctrine of the Jogis. 

1298 — There is another class of people 
called Chnghi who form a religions 
order devoted to the Idols They are 
extremely long-lived, every man of them 
living to 150 or 200 years . there are ^ 
certain members of the Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in the world, going stark 
naked ” — Marco Polo, 2nd ed ii 351. 

1343 — “ We cast anchor by a little island 
near the mam, Anchediva (q v ), where 
there was a temple, a grove, ai^ a tank 
of water. ... Wo found a jjogi le an ing 
against the wall of a hudhhStTia or temple 
of idols ” (respecting whom he tells remark- 
able stones) — Tbn, Paiula, iv. 62-63, and 
see p 275. 

c 1442. — ‘‘The Infidels are di-nded into 
a great number of classes, such as the 
Bramins, the Joghis and others ” — Afidar- 
razs&Jb, in lindut vn, the JKYih Cent , 17 

149S. — “ They went and put in at 
Angediva . . there were good water-spring 
and there was in the upper part of the 
island a ta.Ttk built with ^ne, "with very 
good water and much wood . - there were 
no inhabitants, only a b^gar-man whom 
they caU Joguedes.” — Correa, by JLord 
Stanley, 239 Compare Ibn Batata above 
After 150 years, tank, grove, and jogi just 
as they were ^ 

1510 — “ The King of the loghe is a man of 
great digmty, and has about 30,000 people, 
and he is a pagan, he and all has subjects ; 
and by the pagau Kings he and his people 
are considered to be saints, on account of 
their lives, which you shall hear . — 

VartiietnBL, p 111 ^ Perhaps the chief of ■fehe 
Gora^Tidiika Gosains, who were once very 
numerous on the We^ Coast, and have still 
a settlement at Kadn, near Mangalore 
See jP. ddla Yall£& notice below. 


1516 — “ And man> of them noble and 
respectable people, not to l^e subject to the 
Moors, go out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit of poverty, -wandering the world 
they carry %erj heavj chains round 
their necks and waists, and legs , and thej 
smear all their bodies and faces with ashes 

. . These people are commonly called 
Jogues, and in their own speech they are 
called Zoame (see SWAJTST) which means 
Servant of God. These jogues eat all 
meats, and do not observe an> idolatry ” — 
Bmhosa, 99-100 

1553 — “ Much of the general fear that 
affected the inhabitants of that city (Goa 
before its capture) proceeded from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who went about in 
the habit of a JTogue, which is the straitest 
sect of their Religion . . saying that the 
City would speedily have a new Lord, and 
would be inhabited by a strange people, 
contrary to the will of the natives ” — IH 
Barros, Dec II liv. v, cap 3- 

,, “ For this reason the place (Adam’s 

Peak) is so famous among all the Gentile- 
dam of the East yonder, that they resort 
thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
leagues off, and chiefly those whom they 
call J^^es, who are as men who have 
abandoned the world and dedicated them- 
selves to Gk«i, and make great pdgnim^es 
to visit the Temples consecrated to him 
Ibid. Dec III. liv ij. cap 1 

1563 — “ . to make them fight, like 

the cobras de capello which the jdgues carry 
about asking alms of the people, and these 
jogues are certain heathen {CentuM) who go 
begging all about the countiy, wwdered all 
over with ashes, and venerated by all the 
poor heathen, and by some of the Moors 
also . ” — Garcia, f 156r, 157. 

[1567.—“ Jogues ” See under CASZS. 

[c. 1610 — “ The Gentiles have also their 
Abedalles {Abd-AllaJi), which are like to our 
hermits, and are call^ Jognies.” — Pvrard 
de Laved, Hak. Soc i 343 ] 

1624 — “ Finally I went to see -fche King 
of the Jogis (Gioghi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs 
as a man of the field and husbandman . 
they told me his name was Batinata, and 
that the hermitage and the place generallj 
was called Cfedira (JKodri).”— i>. della ValU, 
iL 724 , [Hak Soc. ii 350, and see i. 37, 75}. 

[1667. — “I allude partieularly to the 
people called Jauguis, a name wtneh 
signifies ‘united to Gtod.’'* — Bernier, ed. 
CoTistable, 316.] 

1673 — “Near the Gate in a Cfiioiiltry 
sate more than Forty naked Joi^pes^ or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes somI 
I Turbats d thmr own 

1727 — “Th^w Is another aost eoBed 
Jougies, who ... go .naked escieept a Idt of 
doth about tiieir and Bome deny 

thems^ves even tha% In Nasti- 

ness, and an hedy Oheoe®^, with a great 
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Show of Sanctity ” — -.1 Ha'imlton^ i 152 , 
[ed 1744, 1 153] 

1809 — 

“ Fate work’d its own the while A band 
Of Yoguees, as they roamed the land 
Seeking a spouse for Jaga-Naut their God, 
Stray’d to this solitary glade ” 

Curse oj" JCehmna^ xiii 16 

c 1812 — “Scarcely were we seated 

when behold, there poured into the space 
before us, not only all the Yogees, Fakeers, 
and rogues of that description but the 

TTin g of the Beggars himself, wearing his 
peculiar badge ” — Mrs Shevtcood^ (describing 
a visit to Henry Martyn at Cawnpore), 
Autdbiog , 415 

“ Apwc ganm Id jogi dii gdnw Id sidh ” 
Hind proverb “ The man who is a jogi m 
his own village is a deity in another ” — 
Quoted by Elliot^ ii 207 

JDHia* 'COMPANY, n p An old 

personification of tlie East India Com- 
pany, by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former days 
The term Company is still appbed 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
(Dutch) Government (see H 0 Forbes^ 
Naturahs&s TVandemngs, 1885, p 204) 
ILohm Company Bahadur M is still 
a common form of native appeal for 
justice, and Company Bdgh is the 
usual phrase for the public garden of 
a station It has been suggested, but 
apparently without real reason, that 
the phrase is a corruption of Company 
Jalian, which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Sbah Jehan 
and Jehangir, and the golden age of 
the Moguls” (G, A ScUa^ quoted m 
Notes and Querws^ 8 ser ii. 37) And 
Sir G, Birdwood writes “ The earliest 
coins minted by the English in India 
were of copper, stamped with a figure 
of an irradiated hngam, the phallic 
‘ Roi Soleil ’ The mintage of this com 
IS unkmown (? Madras), but without 
doubt it must have served to ingratiate 
us with the natives of the country, 
and may have mven origin to their 
personification of the Company under 
the ^tent title of Kumpani Jehan, 
whidb, m Engbsh mouths, became 
*John Company’” (E^ort on Old 
Records^ 222, note),] 

[1784 — “Further, I knew that as simple 
Hottentots and Indians could form no idea 
of the Butch Company and its government 
and constitution, Hie Dutch in India had 
given out that this was one mighly rulmg 
prince who was called Jan or John, with 
the surname Company, which also procured 
for them more reverence than if they could 
have aefcoally made the people understand 


that they were, in fact, ruled by a company 
of merchants *’ — Andi ecLs Spurrmann^ Ttaiefs 
to the Cape of Good Hope^ the Soiitk-Polar 
Lands, and o ound the World, p 347 , see 
9 ser Notes and Queries, vii 34 ] 

1803 — (The Nawab) “much amused me 
by the account he gave of the manner in 
which my arrival was announced to him 
‘ Lord Sahah Ka hhdnja. Company Li nawasa 
teshjf laid', literally translated, ‘The 
Lord’s sister’s son, and the grandson of the 
Company, has arrived ” — Lord Valentia, 
1 137 

1808 — “However the business is pleasant 
now, consisting principally of orders to 
countermand military operations, and pre- 
parations to save Johnny Company’s cash ” 
— Lord Mvnto in India, 184 

1818-19 — “In England the mhng power 
IS possessed by two parties, one the King, 
who IS Loid of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company The former governs 
his own country , and the latter, though 
only subjects, exceed the King in power, 
and are the directors of mercantile affairs ” 
— Saddsulch, in Elliot, viii 411 

1826 — “He said that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Company was 
an old Englishwoman . . then again he 

told me that some of the Topee wallas say 
‘John. Company,* and he knew that John 
was a man’s name, for his master was called 
John Bnce, but he could not say to a 
certainty whether ‘ Company ’ was a man’s 
or a woman’s name *’ — Pandm wng Ham, 60 , 
[ed 1873, 1 83, in a note to which the 
phrase is said to be a corruption of Jwnt 
Company']. 

1836 — “The jargon that the English 
speak to the natives is most absurd I 
call it ‘John Company’s English,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs Staunton.” — Letters from 
Madras, 42 

1852 — “John Company, whatever may 
he his faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial Office, I should not think it 
worth three years’ puxchase ” — Mem Gol 
Mountain, 293 

1888 — “It fares with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a Government official Some 
men had been now and then Iniown, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
such person as J ohn Company , but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
happened to them ” — Sat Remm, Feb 14, 

JOMPON, s Hind janpan, jo/pan, 
[which are not to be found in Platt’s 
Z>^c^] A kind of sedan, or portable 
chair used chiefly by the ladies at 
the Hill Sanitaria of Upper India It 
IS carried by two pairs of men (who 
are called Jomponmes, %e ganpdnl or 
gapam), each pair bearing on their 
shoulders a short bar from which the 
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shafts of the chair are slung There 
IS some perplexity as to the origin of | 
the word For We find in Crawmd's . 
Malay Diet. ^^Jampana (Jav Jamp07ia\ I 
a kind of litter” Also the Javanese] 
P Jansz (1876) gives 1 

pand — dragstoel (i <?. portable chair), or i 
sedan of a person of rank ” [Klmkert i 
has jempana^ djempana, stmpana as a . 
State sedan - chair, and he connects , 
sempana with Skt sain-panna, ‘that 
which has turned out well, fortunate ’ 
Wilkinson has ^^jempana^ Skt 1 a 
kind of State carnage or sedan for J 
ladies of the court ”] The word can- ^ 
not, however, have been introduced | 
into India by the officers who served ^ 
in Java (1811-15), for its use is much ‘ 
older m the Hmialaya, as may be seen , 
from the quotation from P Desiden 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
boi rowed from Japan But the fact 
that dpyan means ‘hang’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin 

Wilson, however, has the following 
“ Jhdmpdn, Bengali A stage on j 
which snake-catchers and other mg- 1 
gling vagabonds exhibit ; a kmd of [ 
sedan used by travellers in the Huna- j 
laya, written Jdmpauyi (l) ” [Both ^ 
Platts and Fallon give the word 
jhappdn as Hind , the former does 
not attempt a derivation , the latter 
gives Hind jhdnp^ ‘a cover,’ and this 
on the whole seems to be the most 
probable etymology. It may have 
been originally m India, as it is now 
m the Straits, a closed litter for ladies 
of rank, and the word may have 
become appropriated to the own 
conveyance in which European ladies 
are earned ] 

17ig — “The roads are nowhere practi- 
cable for a horseman, or for a Jampan, a 
sort of palankin ” — Xietter of P, Z)€- 

inderi^ dated April 10, m Ztetires JSdtfm acv. 
184- 

1783 — (After a description) , by these 
central poles the litter, or as it is here called, 
the Sampan, is supported on the shoulders 
of four men .” — Forsteds J<mmey, ed- 1808, 
li 3 

[1822 — “The Cffiimipaim, or as it is more 
frequently called, the Chumpala, is the 
usual vehicle m which persons of disfcinction, 
especially females, are earned - — Lloyd, 
Gerard, JJarr i 105 

[1842 — “ - - a conveyance called a 
Jaxunpaim, which is like a short palankeen, 
with an arched top, slui^ on three poles 
(hke what is called a Tonjon in India) . . 

— Mlph%nsione, CavUnxZ, ed, 1842, i. 137. 


[1849 — ‘ A Jhappan is a kind of arm 
chair with a canopy and curtains ; the 
canopy, &e can be taken off ” — Mr^ 
MacLeytzte, Ltfe ^n the Mission, ii 103 J 
1879 — “The gondola of Simla is the 
^jampan’ or ‘jampot, as it is sometimes 
called, on the same linguistic principle . 
as that which converts asparagus into 
«!parrov -grass . Every lady on the hills 
keeps her jampan. and jamiiauees just 

as in the plains she keeps her carnage and 
footmen ” — Letter m Times, Aug, 17, 

JOOL, JHOOL, s Hind jhiil, 
supposed by Sbakespear (no doubt cor- 
rectlv) to be a corrupt form of the Ar 
jull, having mucli the same meaning , 

S >ut Platts takes it from jhulnd, ‘to 
angle ’] Housings, bodv clothing of 
a horse, elephant, or other domesti- 
cated animal , often a quilt, used as 
such In colloquial use all over India 
The modern Arabs use the plur.ytfa^ 
as a smgular This Dozy defines as 
“couverture en lame plus ou moms 
oinee de dessms, tres large, tres chaude 
et enveloppant le poitrau et la croupe 
du che\^ ” (exactfv the Indian jhu^ — 
also “ornement de soie qu’on dtend 
•«ur la croupe des chevaux aux jours de 
fete ” 

[1819 — “ Br Duncan . took the Jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from the elephant 
— Tod* Personal JJarr in Annals, 
Calcutta repnnt, i 715 ] 

1880 — “ Horse Jhools, &c , at shortest 
notice ” — ^Advt. in Madras Mad, Feb 13. 

JOOIiA, s, Hmd jhiild. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is ‘a 
swing ’ , but m the Himalaya it is 
specifically applied to the rude sus- 
pension bridges used there, 

[1812 — “There are several kinds of bridges 
constructed for the passage of strong currents 
and nvers, but the most common are the 
S&ngha. and Jhnla ” (a description of both 
follows) — Astah Pes xi, 475 ] 

1830. — “ Our chief object m descending to 
the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah bri^e. 
The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, about 
twice the thickness of your thumb, tied to 
a single post on either l^nk. A piece of the 
hollowed trank of a tree, half a yard long, 
slips upon these ropes, and from this 4 loops 
from the same grass rope depend The 
passenger hai^s in the loojps, placing a 
couple of ropes imder each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs in the block over his head ; the 
signal IS given, and he is drawn over by an 
eighth rope ” — Mem^ of Coi Mountmn, 114 

JOSS, s. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese JOeos, ‘ God,’ 
first taken up in the ‘ Pidgm ’ language 
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of the Chinese ports trom the Portu- 
guese, and then adopted from that 
jargon by Europeans as if they had 
got hold of a Chinese word [See 
CHIN-CHIN ] 

1659 — “ But the Devil (whom the Chinese 
commonly called Joosje) is a mighty and 
powerful Prince of the World ** — Walter 
Schulz, 17 

,, “In a four-cornered cabinet in 
their dwelling-rooms, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an image this 

they call Josm ” — Saa?, ed 1672, p 27 

1677 — “ All the Sinese keep a limmng of 
the JDevil in their houses . They^ paint 
him with two horns on his head, and com- 
monly call him Josie (Joosje)’* — Gerret 
VermeidaTij Cost I}hd%sche Voyagie, 33 


Thus also in “ pidgin,” Joss-house- 7 na 7 i or 
Jo^s-p^gvn-man is a priest, or a missionary. 


JOSTIOK, JOSS-STICK, s "A 

stick of fragrant tinder (powdered 
costus, sandalwood, &c) used by the 
Chinese as incense in their temples, 
and formerly exported for use ^ 
eigar-lights The name appears to 
be from the temple use. (See 
PUTCHOCK ) 


1876 — “ Burnee joss-stick, talkee plitty ” 
— Leland, P%dg% 7 h-EngUsih S%ng~Smig^ p 43 
1879 — “ There is a recess outside each 
shop, and at dusk the joss-sticks burmng 
in these fill the city with the fragrance ^ 
incense ” — Mxss Golden Oh&rsonese, 49. 


1711 — “ I know but little of their Reli- 
gion, more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God in his own House ” — Lochyer, 
181 

1727 — “Their Josses or Benu-gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure ” 
— A Hamilton^ 11 266 , [ed 1744, 11 265] 
c 1790.— 

“ Down with dukes, earls, and lords, those 
pagan Josses, 

False gods > away with stars and strings 
and crosses ” 

Peter Ptndar, Ode to Kien Long 

1798 — “The images which the Chinese 
worship are called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the English seamen The latter 
IS evidently a corruption of the former, which 
being a Dutch niekname for the devil, was 
probably given to these idols by the Dutch 
who first saw them ” — Stavorznus, E.T 1 173 
This is of course quite wrong. 


JOW, s Hind, jhau The name 
IS applied to various species of the 
sbrubby tamarisk which abound on 
the low alluvials of Indian rivers, and 
are useful in many ways, for rough 
basket-making and the like It is the 
usual material for gabions and fascines 
in Indian siege-operations 

[c 1809 — “ . by the natives it is called 
jhau; but this name is generic, and is 
applied not only to another species of Tama- 
risk, but to the Gasua^nna of Beugal, and to 
the cone-beanng plants that have been 
introduced by Europeans” — BucTuma-n- 
Mamnlixmy Eastern Indza^ in 697 

[1840 — “ .on the opposite Jhow, or 
bastard tamarisk jungle . a native . . 
had been attacked by a tiger , — JOamd- 

soTij Travels, ii. 326 J 


JOSS-HOUSE, s An idol temple 
m China or Japan. From joss, as ex- 
plained in the last article 

1750-62, — “ The sailors, and even some 
books of voyages , call the pagodas 
Yoss-houses, for on enquiring of a Chinese 
for the name of the idol, he answers Glrande 
Yoss, instead of Gh’an DvosJ — Olof Tore&v, 
^32 

1760-1310.— “On the 8th, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon those foreign barbarians 
may visit the Flower Gardens, and the 
Honam Joss-house, hnt not in droves of over 
ten at a time ” — * 8 Regulations * at Canton, 
from The. Fankwae a£ Ganton (1882), p 29 

1840. — “ Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with Joss-houses, upon which 
laige sums of money have been spent ” — 
Mem Col. Mowidam, 186 

1876 — “ . , the fantastic gables and 

tawdry ornaments of a large joss-house, or 
temple .” — FortmgTdly Pevtetv, No chii 222 

1876 — 

“ One Tim Wang he makee-tlavel, 

Makee stop one night in Joss-house.” 

Island, Pvdgvn-Enghsh Sing-Song, p 42. 
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Skt — Hiud Jwdla-mukM, ‘flame- 
mouthed ’ , a generic name for quasi- 
volcamo phenomena, but particularly 
applied to a place in the Kangra 
district of the Punjab mountain 
country, near the Bias River, where 
jets of gas issue from the ground and 
are kept constantly burning There 
IS a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over the 
Himalaya as well as in the plains of 
India. The famous fire-jets at Baku 
are sometimes visited by more ad- 
venturous Indian pilgrims, and known 
as the Great Jwala-miikhi The 
author of the following passage was 
evidently imorant of the ;|^enomeuon 
worshipped, though the name indi- 
cates its nature 

c. 1360 — ** Sultan Ffroz , marched 
w ith his army towards Nagarkot (see NITG- 
GX7RCOTE) . . the idol J w^Sl 
much worshipped by the infidels, was situ- 
ated on the road to ISTagarkot. ... Some of 
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the infidels have reported that Sultan Firoz 
■went specially to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head But 
the mhdels slandered the Sultin . Other 
infidels said that Sultan Muhammad Sh^ 
bin Tugblik Sh^Ch held an umbrella over this 
&ime idol, but this also is a he — 

Shams-zEirdj Afif^ in Elhot, in 318 

1616 — , • a place called laJla mokee, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Bocks, 
there are daily -fco be scene incessant Erup- 
tions of Fire, before which the Idolatrous 
people fall doune and worship ” — Terry, in 
JPurchas, ii- 1467. 

[c 1617 — In Sir T Roe’s Map, “ Jalla- 
makee, the Pilgrimage of the Banians ” — 
Hak Soc 11 530.] 

1783 — “At Tanllah Mhokee (sic) a small 
volcanic fire issues from the side of a moun- 
tain, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
temple that has long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among the people of the 
Punjab.” — G Forster’s Jounn^, ed. 1798, i 
308 


Joiutn et des champs de Xrhs isee NEUxY) 
remplis d’eau ” — Anr/nftil rbf Perron, I. 

* ccclvxxni 

I 1800 — “ , My industrious followers 

i must live either upon jowarry, of which 
' there is an abundance everj where, or they 
, must be more industrious m procuring nee 

* for themselves ” — Wellington, i 175 

, 1813 — Forbes calls it “juairee or cush- 

ensh’’ (?) [See CUSOUS J— 6»r. Mem lu 
406 , [2nd ed ii 35, and i 23] 

1819 — “In 1797-8 joiwaree sold in the 
I Muchoo Kaonta at six rupees per culsee (see 
CDliSEY) of 24 maunds ” — Maemurdo, in 
Fr. lat JSo i. 287 

I [1826 — “ And the sabre b^an to cut away 

upon them as if they were a held of Joanee 
(standing com) ” — Fandurang Hart, ed 
1873 1 66] 

JOY, s This seems from the quota- 
tion to have been used on the west 
coast for jewel (Port- ^ota) 


1799 — * ‘ Prason Poory afterwards travelled { 
to the Maha or Bnree (i e larger) \ 
Jowalla Mookhi or Jn&la Mhchi, terms j 
that mean a * Flaming Mouth,’ as being a 
spot in the neighbourhood of l^kee (Bairn) t 
on the west side of the (Caspian) Sea . . 
whence fire issues , a circumstance that 
has rendered it of great veneration -with the 
Hindus ” — -Jonathan Buncan, in -45. Res ^ 
V 41 j 

JOWAUB, J OWABBEE, s Hin d 
jaiodr, juar, [Skt yava-prdketra or ak^ 
dra, of the nature of barley ’ ,] 
Sorghum vulgare, Pers {Holcus sorghum, 
L ) one of the best and most frequently 
grown of the tall millets of southern 
countries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the unflooded tracts ; it is 
sown about July and reap^ in 
November. The reedy stems are 8 
to 12 feet high. It is the chohum of 
the Tamil regions. The stalks are 
EZirbee The Ar. dura or dhura is 
perhaps the same word ultimately as 
jawdr; for the old Semitic name is 
dokn, from the smoky aspect of the 
gram. It is an odd instance of the 
looseness which used to pervade 
dictionaries and glossaries that B 
Drummond (Illtts of the Gram Parts 
of Chizerattee, &c , Bombay, 1808) calls 
Jooaar, a land of ^Ise, the food of 
the common people.” 

J c 1590. — In Khandesh “ Jovr&ri is chiefly 
tivated of which, in some places, there 
are three crops in a year, and its stalk is so 
dehca-te and pleasant -to the taste that it is 
r^arded in the light of a fruit.” — ed 
JarrffU, li 223.] 

1760. — ** En smte mauvais ehemin sur des 
levies faites de boue dans des quarr^ de 
2 G 


1810 — ®‘The \anity of parents sometimes 
leads them to dress their children, even 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation . to murder these help- 
less creatures for the sake of their orna- 
ments or jojTB .” — Marta Graham, 3 

JUBTEB, JHPTEE, &c , s Guz. 
japti, &c Corrupt forms of zabtJ 
[“ W atan-zahti, or ■japil, Mahr , Pro- 
duce of lands sequestered by the State, 
an item of revenue , m Guzerat the 
lands once exempt, now subject to 
assessment ” ( W%lson) ] (See ZUBT.) 

1808. — “The Smdias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the reven ues o f Mooj- 
mooadars and Besoys (see DESSAYE) of that 
district every third year, amounting to Bs 
58,390, and called the ^nodical confisca- 
tion JTxiptee .” — R Zhrummond. \Majm.wtdi(sr 
Guzerat -the -title given -to the keepers 
of the pargana revenue records, who have 
held the o&ce as a heredi-tary right smee the 
settlement of Todar Mai, and are paid by 
fees chaiged on -the villages ” ( Wtisoky}. 

JUDEA, ODIA, &C-, n p These 
names are often given in old writers 
to the city of Ayuthza, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthta (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Bama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call OndhX which was the 
capital of Siam from the I4th century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was transferred 
to Bangkock [see BAHCGGK.} 

1522. — “All -these mttes are oonsfameted 
hke ours, and are snbSect to the King of 
Buum, who IS named Biri SEacabedera, and 
who inhabits Hak. Soc. 

166. 
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c. 1546 — “The oapitall City of all this 
Empire is Odiaa, whereof I haue spoken 
heretofore : it is fortified with walls of bnck 
and mortar, and contains, according to some, 
fonre hundred thousand fires, whereof an 
hundred thousand are strainers of divers 
countries ” — Pinto^ in fJogcunCs B T p 285 , 
ong cap elxxxix 

1553 — “For the Realm is great, and its 
CJities and Towns very populous , insomuch 
that the city Hudia alone, which is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam and 

the residence of the King, furnishes 50,000 
men of its own ” — Barroh, III n 5 

1 S 14 — « As regards the size of the City of 
Odia ... it may he guessed by an experi- 
ment made by a curious engineer with whom 
we commumcated on the subject He says 
that he embarked in one of the native 

boats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
mination tctgo all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he got 
hack it was already far on in the mght, 
and he affirmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues ” — Oouto, VI 
vii 9 

1617 — “The merchants of the country of 
T.a.n John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangama (see JANGOIKEAT) arrived at * the 
city of Judea * before Eaton’s coming away 
from thence, and brought great store of 
merchandize ” — JSaimbury, ii 90 

,, “1 (letter) from Mr Benjamyn Farry 

in Judea, at Syam *’ — Oochs's Biarg, Hak 
Soc I 272 

[1639 — “The chief of the Kingdom is 
ludia by some called Odia . the city of 
ludia, the ordinary Residence of the Court 
is seated on the Menam,” — Mandelslo^ 
TrdTxZai E T xi 122 

[1693 — “As for the City of Siam, the 
Siamese do call it Si-yo-thi-ya, the o of the 

g dlable yo beii^ closer than our (French) 
iphthong au ” — Ba Loub^e, Szam, E T. i 7 J 

1727. — “ all are sent to the City of 
Siam or Odia for the King’s Use . The 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Memnon, which by Turmngs and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about 50 
Leagues ” — A Samtlton, u 160 , [ed 1744] 
[1774 — “Ayuttaya with its districts 
Dvaravati, Yod^ya and Kamanpaik ” — Insc 
m iTid AnCtq xxu 4. 

[1827 — “The powerful Lord . . who 

dwells over every head in the city of the 
sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-tha- 
ya.** — ^Treaty between E.I C and ]&ng of 
Siam, in Wzlson, J>ocu7n£7its of the Burmese 
War^ App Ixxvn ] 

JtJGBOOLAK, s Marine Hind 
jOiJc-blQck {Roebuctc), 

JITCKxXTRNAUT, np. A corrup- 
tion of tbe Skt Jogannatho^ *Lord of 
the Universe,’ a name of Krishna, 


worshipped as Viahnn at the famous 
shrine of Puri in Orissa The image 
so called is an amorphous idol, much 
like those worshipped in some of the 
South Sea Islands, and it has been 

E lausibly suggested (we beheve first 
y Gen Cunningham) that it was 
in reality a Buddhist symbol, which 
has been adopted as an object of 
Brahmanical worship, and made to 
serve as the image of a god The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession on a monstrous car, and 
as masses of exicited pilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci- 
dents occurred Occasionally also 
persons, sometimes sufferers * from 
pamful disease, cast themselves before 
the advancing wheels The testimony 
of Mr Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of the last century, and that of 
Sir W W Hunter, who states that he 
had gone through the MS archives of 
the province since it became British, 
show that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency of 
immolations on these occasions — a 
belief that has made Jtiggurnaut a 
standing metaphor — was greatly ex- 
aggerated The belief indeed m the 
custom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the rehearsal of 
these or otherr cognate religious suicides 
at one or other of the ^eat temples 
of the Pemnsiila, founded partly on 
fact, and partly on popular report, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative relating to India The really 

g reat mortality from hardship, ex- 
austion, and epidemic disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds of 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in keeping up the popular im- 
ressions m connection with the 
uggurnaut festival 

PSII —“Jaguar ” See under MADURA.] 
c 1321 — “Annually on the recurrence of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot , and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music . and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast cast 
themselves under the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they 
desire to die for their god And the car 
passes over them, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot ” — Frmr Odor%c, in &c 
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c 1430. — “In Bizenegalia (see BIS* 
NAGAB) also, at a certain time of the >eaj-, 
this idol IS earned through the city, placed 
between two chariots . . accompanied by 

a great concourse of people Many, earned 
away by the fervour of their faith, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, 
in order that they may be crushed to death, 
— a mode of death which they say is very 
acceptable to their god ” — S Conti, in India 
%7i X Vth Cent , 28 

c 1581. — “ All for devotion attach them- 
selves to the trace of the car, which is 
drawn in this manner by a vast number of 
people and on the annual feast day 
of the Pagod this car is dragged by crowds 
of people through certain parts of the city 
{-STegapatam), some of whom from devotion, 
or the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheels of the cars, and so pens]^ 
remaimng all ground and crushed by the 
said cars ” — Gasparo Balln, f 84 The 
preceding passages refer to scenes in the 
south of the Pemnsula 

c 1690 — “In the town of Pursotem on 
the banks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagnaut^ near to which are the images of 
Kishen, his brother, and their sister, made 
of Sandal-wood, which are said to be 4,000 
years old. The Brahmms . at cer- 

tain times carry the image m procession 
upon a carnage of sixteen wheels, which m 
t he H indooee language jis called Rahth (see 
RUT) , and they believe that whoever assists 
in drawing it along obtains remission of all 
his sms.” — Glajdwin*s Apeen., ii 13-15 , [ed 
Jarrett, u 127] 

[1616. — “The chief city called JelcsuxAt.” 
— SxT T Roe, Hak Soc. n- 538 J 

1632 — “Vnto this Pagod or house of 
Sathen . doe belong 9,000 Brammines 
or Pnests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto iheir great God laggatnsut, from 
which Idoll the City is so called . 

And when it (the chariot of laggamat) is 
going along the ciiy, there are many that 
will offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
Idoll, and desperately lye downe on the 
ground, that the Chanott wheeles may 
runne over them, whereby they are killed 
outright; some get broken armes, some 
broken l^ges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this meanes they thinke 
to merit Heauen .” — W BruUm, m JSakh 
V. 57. 

1667. — “In the town of Jagannat, which 
IS seated upon the Gulf of Bengata, and 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . The first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony m the 
Temple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there; 
all the people blessing them for having 
been so happy . And when this Helh^ 
Triumphant Chariot marcheth, th^re are 
found (which is no Fable) persons so 
foolishly credulous and superstitious as to 


throw themselves vnth their bellies under 
j those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
I them to death . ” — Bf^rmer, a Letta to 
Mr Cluipelaxn, in Eng ed 1684, 97 , fed. 
ConsUihfe,ZQ4: tpql » L • 

[1669-79 — “ In that great and Sumptuous 
Diabolicall Pagod^ there Standeth theere 
gretest God Jn,® (^maet, whence ye Paged 
receued that name alsoe ” — Ana, &c , 
by T, B. f. 12. CJoi Temple adds : 
“Throughout the whole MS. JagannM is 
repeatedly called Jnfi Gexnaet, which 

obviously stands for the common trans- 
position JanganMh ] 

1682 — “ . We lay by last night till 

10 o’clock this morning, ye Obtain being 
desirous to see ye Jagexnot Pagodas for 
his better satisfaction- - — Hedges. Diarv. 
July 16 , [Hak Soc i 30] 

1727- — “ His ( Jagaxynat’s) Effigy is often 
earned abroad in Procession, mounted on a 
Coach four stones high . they fasten 
small Hopes to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and some old Zealots, as it passes 
through the Street, fall flat on the Ground 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels ” — A HamtlUm, i 387 , 
[ed, 1744]. 

1809 — 

“ A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and mam, 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load 

Prone fall the frantic votaries on the road, 
And calling on the Gk>d 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chanot way 
On Jaga-Naufc they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all, 

Through flesh and bones it ploughs its 
dreadful path. 

Groans nse unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and agony 
Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng, 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along ” 

Curte of Kekafiia, xi v, 5. 
1814. — -“The sight her© beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggernaut made soine 
progress on the 19ih, and has travelled 
daily ever since, he has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a locking sight it was;. An- 
other also intended to devote hers^, misaed 
the wheels with her body, and had her mm, 
broken 'Hiree people lost their lives In the 
crowd” — In AsuUic Jomrmal — quoted in 
Beveridge, Hist, of I%dnsL, li. 5^ wsihont 
exacter reference 

c. 1818 — “That axeess of fanatunsm 
which formerly prmnpited the pilgnms to 
court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of tlm car of 
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Jagaimdth has happily long ceased to 
actuate the worshippers of the present day 
During 4 years that I have witnessed the 
ceremony, three cases only of this revolting 
species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which I may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably be ascribed to accident , 
m, the others the victims had long been 
suffering from some excruciating complaints, 
and chose this method of ridding themselves 
of the burthen of life m preference to other 
modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower 
orders under similar circumstances *’ — A 
Stirling, m -ds Bes xv 324 

1827 — March 28th in this year, Mr 
Poynder, in the E I Court of Proprietors, 
stated that “about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishera on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Jnggimiaiit ” — As Journxd, 1821, vol 
xxin 702 

[1864 — “On the 7th July 1864, the 
editor of the Fnend of India mentions that, 
a few days previously, he had seen, near 
Serampore, two persons crushed to death, 
and another frightfully lacerated, having 
thrown themselves under the wheels of a ear 
during the Bath Jatra festival It was 
afterwards stated that this occurrence was 
accidental ” — Chavers, Ind Med Junsjm 
666 ] 

1871 — “ poor Johnny Tetterby stag- 

gering under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Jiiggemaut that crushed all his enjoy- 
ments ** — Ztife of JDic/kens, ii 415 

1876 — ‘*Iie monde en marchant n’a pas 
beauooup plus de souci de ce quhl €crase que 
le clua.r de Tidole de Jagamata ” — E. Rertan, 
m Retme des Deux Mondes, 3® S4ne, xviii 
p 504 

JXTIiIBDAR, s- Bers. nlaudavy from 
jilau^ the string attached to the bridle 
by which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called 
hxhddr^ Qanlhahhash In the time of 
Hedges the word must have been 
commonly used in Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

[c 1690 — “For some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he (Akbar) rode out on a 
TchAL^ak horse, a rupee^ should be given, 
VIZ , one d&n to the Atbegi, two to the 
Jilaudar. . . ” — Ain , ed Blochmann, i 142 
(And see under PYKE )] 

1673. — ‘*In the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as large as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, where the Gelabdar, or Master 
Muliteer, with hzs prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportumty to view the 
whole Cxpluda ” — Fryer, 341 

1683. — “Your JyUbdar, after he had 
received his letter would not stay for the 
Genii, but stood upon departure *’ — Sedges, 
Diary, Sept 15 , [Hak. Soc i. 112] 

,, “We admire what made you send 
peons to force our Gyllibdar back to your 


Factory, after he had gone 12 cosses on. his 
way, and dismisse him again without any 
reason for it ” — Sedges, JJwuiy, Sept 26 ; 
[Hak Soc 1 120] 

1754 — “ 100 Gilodar , those who are 
charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses ** — Sanway's Travds^ 
1 171 , 252 

[1812 — “I have often admired the eour- 
I age and dexterity with which the Persian 
Jelowdars or grooms throw themselves into 
the thickest engagement of angry horses ” 
— Moner, dom ney thi ough Persia, 63 seq ] 

1880 — “It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and men Pascal and Remise cooking- 

for me , the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt 
coats, smoking their kallidns, amid the half- 
light of fast fading day ” — MS JoumaX 

in Persia of Oapt W Gill, R E 

JUMBEEA, s Ar ganbiya, piobably 
from janh, ‘ the side ’ , a kind of dagger 
worn in the girdle, so as to be drawn 
across the body It is usuaUy in form 
slightly curved Sir B. Burton (Gamoes^ 
Commentary, 413) identifies it with the 
agonmna and gormo of the quotations 
below, and refers to a sketch in his 
Pilg'nmage, hut this we cannot find, 
[it IS in the Memorial ed i. 236], 
though the jamhiyah is several times 
mentioned, eg i 347, in 72 The 
term occurs repeatedly m Mr Egerton’s 
catalogue of arms m the India Museum. 
Janbwa_pccurs as the name of a dagger 
in the Ain (orig i 119) ; why Bloch- 
mann in his translation [i. 110] spells it 
jhanbwah we do not know See also* 
Dozy and Eng s v jcmibette It seems 
very doub'tfxu if the lattei French 
word has anything to do with the 
Arabic word 

c. 1328. — “ Taki-ud-fi3n refused roughly 
and pushed him away Then the maimed 
man drew a dagger {hfiangar) such as is 
called in that country janbiya, and gave 
him a mortal wound ” — Batata, i 634. 

1498 — “The Moors had erected palisades 
of great thickness, with thick plankix^, and 
fastened so that we could not see them 
within And their people p. traded the shore 
with targets, azagays, agormas, and bows 
and slings from which th^ slung stones at 
us ” — Roteiro de Vasco da Ganea, 32. 

1516. — “They go to fight one another 
bare from the waist upwards, UiUd from the 
waist downwards wrapped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with niiany folds, 
and with their arms, which are' swords, 
bucklers, and daggers (gomios) ” — Barbosa, 

p 80 

1774 — “Autour du corps ils oqt mi’ 
ceinturon de cuir brod^, ou garni d’airgent,. 
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JUMNA, n p. The name of a 
famous river in India which runs hv 
Uelhi and Skt. Yamuna^ Hind 

Jamuna and Jamna^ the Aiafioi5ya of 
Ptolemy, the Tw^ap^s of Arrian, the 
Jomanes of Plmj, The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly expresses the 
modern Hind form " Jamuna. The 
name Jamuna is also appbed to what 
was in the 18th century, an unimpor- 
tant branch of the Brahmaputra B 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
but which has now for many years been 
the mam channel of the former great 
river (See JENNTE ) Jamuna is the 
name of several other rivers of less 
note. 

[1616-17 — I proposed for a water worke, 
wch might giue the Cliief Cittye of the 
Mogores content is to be don vppon 

the Riner lezsiny w^^passeth by Agra , . 

— Birdicood, First Letter JSooi, 460 

[1619 — * The nver Gemmi was vnfit to 
set a Myll vppon ” — Sir T Roe^ Hak. Soc* 
ji. 477. 

[1663 — “ . the Genma, a nver which 
may be compared to the iLoire •** — 

Bermrr^ Letter to M JOe la Mothe le Vayer^ 
ed Constable^ 241 ] 


au milieu duquel sur le devant ils passent un 
couteau large recourb^, et pointu (;|ainbea), 
dont la pointe est tournee du c6t€ droit.” — 
2^iehiihr^ Eesc de l^Arahte, 54 

JUMDUD, s H jamdady jamdJiar 
A kind of dagger, broad at the base 
and slightly curved, the hilt formed 
with a cross-grip like that of the 
Katdr (see KUTTATJB) [A drawing of 
what he calls a jamdhar katdrl is given 
in Egerton^s Catalogue (PL IX. Xo 
344-5) ] F Johnson’s Dictionary gives 
gamdar as a Persian woid with the 
suggested etymology of janh-davy ‘ flank- 
render’ But m "the Am the woid 
IS spelt jarndhavy which seems to indi- 
cate Hind, origin ; and its occurrence 
in the poem of Chand Bardai (see Ind 
Antiq 1 281) corroborates this Mr 
Beanies there suggests the etyniol^y 
of Yamor-dant ‘Death’s Tooth.’ The 
drawings of the gamdhad or jamdhar in 
the Atn illustrations show several 
specimens with double and triple 
toothed points, which perhaps favours 
this view; but Yamn-dharay ‘death- 
wielder,’ appears m the 
dictionaries as the name of a %veapon 
[Rather, perhaps, yama-dkaray ‘death- 
bearer ’] 

o 1526. — “ Jamdher.” See quotation 
under KlITTTAXJB 

[1813 — • - visited the jamdar Ihanoy 
or treasury contaimng his jewels . curious 
arms ” — Fahes. Or Mem 2nd ed- u 

469] 

JUMMA, s. Hind, from Ar. jama^ 
The toted assessment (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or division 
of country. The Arab word signifies 
‘ total ’ or ‘ aggregate.’ 

1781 — An increase of more than 26 
lacks of rupees (was) effected on the former 
Jnmma.” — Fifth Rqporty p 8 

JUMMABUNDEE, s Hind from 
p — Ar jamalbandz A settlement 
(q.v.), t.e. the determination of the 
amoimt of land revenue due for a year, 
or a period of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of land. [In the 
NW.P It IS specially applied to the 
annual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of each cultivator.] 

[1765. — “The rents of the province, ac- 
cording to the jtuzxma-bxuidy, or rent-roll 

, amounted to - . — Verelsty View qf 

Bengal y App 214 

[1814 — “ Jtunmahimdee.” See under 
PATEI.] 


[JUMNA MUSJID,n.p. A common 
corruption of the Ar. ma^td, 

‘ the cathedral or con^egational 
mosque,’ Ar jama?y ‘to collect.’ The 
common form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the Jttnma B 

[1785 — “The Juxmia-musjid is of great 
antiqmty . . — Diary, m ForbtSy Or 
Mem 2nd ed ii 448 

[1849. — “ In passing we got out to see the 
Jamxta Masjid, a veiy fine building now 
used as a maga 2 nne.” — Mrs. Machensiey Life 
tn. the MissftoTLy n 170 

[1865 — “ . , . the great mosque or Bjamia 
this word Djaxnia’ means hterally 
‘collecting’ or ‘ umtmg, ’ because hereattenos 
the great concourse of Friday worshippers- 
— Falgrave, Central and JS. Ardb^ ed. 
1868, 266] 

JUNUEEBA, n-p., % «. Janfiru. 
The name of a native State on the 
coast, south *o£ Bombay, from which 
the Fort and chief place is 44 m. 
distant- This place is on a smali 
island, rising in the entrance to the 
Bajpuri inlet, to which the name 
Janjira properly pertains believed to 
be a local corruption of tlie Ax-yos^nx, 
‘ island-’ The State is also called 
Habsetny meaning ‘ Huhehee’s land,’ 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centuries 
its chief has been of lhat raca This 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always of one family , but they 
have apparently been so for the last 
200 years ‘The Sldl^ (see SEEDY) 
and ‘The Sabsh%^ are titles popularly 
applied to this chief This Btate has 
a port and some land in Kathiawar, 

Gen. Keatinge writes : “ The 

members of the Sidi’s family whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
particularly fair ” The old Portuguese 
writers call this harbour JDanda (or as 
they write it Damda)y eg Joao de 
Castro in Frvmevro RotevrOy p 48 His 
rude chart shows the island-fort. 

JUNGLE, s Hind and Mahr 
jangaly from Skt jangala (a word 
which occurs chiefly m medical 
treatises) The native word means 
m strictness only waste, uncultivated 
ground ; then, such ground covered 
with shrubs, trees or long grass , and 
thence again the Anglo-Indian appli- 
cation IS to forest, or other wild 
growth, rather than to the fact that 
it IS not cultivated A forest ; a 
thicket , a tangled wilderness The 
word seems to have passed at a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use m Turkistan Prom Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted into 
French as well as in English The 
word does not seem to occur in 
FryeTy which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now 

c. 1200- — “ . . . Now the land is humid, 
jtmgle {jangalah)y or of the ordinary hind ” 
—Susruioy X ch. 35. 

c. 1370 — “Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the jaztgal round the E^i's dwell- 
ing * — Tdarihlb-t-F/roz-STidhty m JSlhot, in 
314. 

c. 1450 — “The Kings of India hunt the 
elephant They will stay a whole month 
or more in the wilderness, and in the 
Jungle {JangaZ) ” — Abdwrrazaly in Not et 
Mxt XIV 51 

1474. — “ . Bicheneger The vast city 

IS surrounded by three ravines, and inter- 
sected hy a nver, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful Jtingel ” — Alh NhhithTi. in Indxa 
%n FVtk Cent , 29 

1776. — ‘^liand waste for five years - . 
is called Jangle.” — Ealhe^e Centoo Code, 
190. 

1809 — ‘^The air of Calcutta is much 
afiected by the closeness of the iimirle 
aroiand Jt.” — Ld* Valentm, i 207. 


1809 — 

“They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the shght framework rear’d, with 
httle pain , 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides supply, 
And the tall jungle grass fit roofing gave 
Beneath the genial sky ” 

Curse of Kehwna, xiii 7 
e 1830. — “C*est Ih que je rencontrai les 
Jungles j’avone que je fus tr^s disap- 
points ” — Jacguemont, OorrespOTid i 134. 
c 1833-38 — 

“ L’Hippotame au large ventre 
Habite aux Jungles de Java, 

Oh grondent, au fond de chaque antre 
Plus de monstres qu’on ne r§va ” 

Theoph Gouutier, m Poistes Com- 
'pUtes, ed. 1876, i. 825 
1848 — “But he was as lonely here as in 
his jxingle at Boggleywala ” — Thacherayy 
Vamty Fmr, ch iii 

,, “ ‘ Was there ever a battle won like 

Salamanca ^ Hey, Dobbin ^ But where was 
it he learnt his art^ In India, my boy 
The jungle is the school for a general, mark 
me that ’ , ed. 1863, i. 312 

e 1858 — 

“ La bite formidable, habitante des jungles 
S’endort, le ventre en Tair, et dilate ses 
ongles ” — Leconte de L%$le 

“ Des djungles du Pendj-Ab 
Aux sables du Kamate ” — Ibtd 
1865 — “To an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the jungle, the whole 
country presents the appearance of one con- 
tinuous well-ordered garden ” — Warvng, 
Tropical Resident at Home, 7 
1867 — “ here are no cobwebs of plea 
and couuterplea, no jungles of argument 
and brakes of analysis ” — Sfwvnbume, Essays 
and Studies, 133 

1873 — “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may now be regarded as good 
English.” — F%tz - Edward Hall, Modem 
English, 306 

1878 — “Get animal est eommun dans les 
forits, et dans les djengles ” — Marre, Katxi- 
Kata-Malayou, 83 

1879 — “The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from the gloom of their various jungles ” — 
Fortnightly Refo No olxv , N.S , 19. 

JUNGLE-FEVER, s A danger- 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jungle tracts 

1808 — “I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of an of&cer who 
had been seized by jungle-fever ” — Letter 
in MortoyCs X. of Leyden, 43 

JUNGLE-FOWL, s Tbe popular 
name of more than one species of those 
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birds from which our domestic poultry 
are supposed to be descended , especi- 
ally Gallus Sonneraitty Temminck, the 
Grey J ungU-foitl^ and Gallus ferrugtnen$^ 
Gmelin, the Bed J ungle-fowl The 
former belongs only to Southern India , 
the latter from the Himalaya, south 
to the N. Circars on the east, and to 
the Rmpipla Hills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west 

1800 — “ the thickets bordered on 

the village, and I was told abounded in 

jungle-fowl ” — Symesj Emhassnf to Ava^ 96 

1868 — “ The common jungleniock - . 
was also obtained here It is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the voice is 
different ” — Wallace, Malay Archi^p , 108 

The word jungle is habitually used 
adj actively, as m this instance, to 
denote wild species, e,g jungle-cat, 
jimgle-dcgr, jungle-/r?i2t, '&c. 

JHNGLE-MAHAIiS, np Hind. 
JangaUMahdl This, originally a 
vague name of sundry tracts" and 
chieftainships lying between the settled 
districts of Bengal and the hill country 
of Chutia Nagpur, was constituted a 
regular district in 1805, but again 
broken up and redistributed among 
adjoining districts in 1833 (see Imjpertal 
Gazetteer^ s v.). 

JUNG-LE-TERBY, n p Hind 
Jangal-tard% (see TERAI) A name 
formerly applied to a border-tract 
between Bengal and Behar, including 
the inland parts of Monghyr ana 
Bhagalpur, and what are now termed 
the Santdl Pargands. Hodges, below, 
calls it to the ‘^westward” of Bha^l- 
pur ; but Barkope, which he describes 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, 
according to Eennell’s map, about 
35 m S.B of Bhagalpur town ; and 
the Cleveland inscription i^ows that 
the term included the tract occu- 
pied by the Rajmahal hiU-people. 
The Map No 2 in Bennell’s Bengal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled *‘the Jungle- 
terry District, with the ad]acent 
provinces of Birbhoom, Bajemal, Bogli- 
pour, &c., comprehending the countries 
situated between Moorshedabad and 
Bahar^’ But the map itself does not 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. 

1781 — ** Early in February we set out ou 
a tour through a part of the country called 
iho Jungle -Teny, to the westward 
Bauglepore ... ^ter leaving the village 


of Barkope, which is nearly in the centre of 
the Jungle Terry, we entered the hills 
In the great famine which raged through 
Indostan in the year 1770 . . the Jungle 

Terry is said to have suffered greatly — 
Hodges, pp 90-95 

1784 — “To be sold . that capital 
collection of Paintings, late the property 
of A Cleveland, Esq , deceased, consisting 
of the most capital views in the districts 
of Monghyr, Bajemehal, Boglipoor, and the 
Jungleterxy, by Mr Hodges . . .“ — la 
Seton-Earr, i. 64. 

c 1788.— 

“To the Memory of 
Augustus CiiSVEiAisD, Esq., 

Late Collector of the Districts of Bhaugul- 
pore and JElajamaball, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
of Authority, 

Employing only the Means of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accomplished 
The entire Subjection of the Lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 

Juugleterry of Bajaxnahall. . . (etc ) 
Intte) ipiion on Monument erected hy 

Government to Cleveland, wko dted 
tn 1784 

1817 — “These hills are principally 
covered with wood, excepting where it has 
been cleared away for the natives to build 
their villages, and cultivate^wuim (Jowaur), 
plantains and \ams, which together with 
some of the snmll grams mentioned in the 
account of the Jungleteny, constitute 
almost the whole of the productions of these 
hills — Sutherland’ g R^f>ort on the JSdl 
People (in App to Long, 5o0). 

1824 — “This part, I find (he is writing at 
Monghyr), is not reckoned either in Bengal 
or Bahar, having been, under the name of 
the Jungleterry district, always regarded, 
till its pacification and settlement, as a sort 
of border or debateable land — Peber, i 131 

JUNGIiO, s Guz. Janglo, This 
term, we are told by B. Drummond, 
was used in his time (the hegimung of 
the 19th century), by the less Mlite, 
to distinguish Europeans ; ‘‘ wild men 
of the woods," that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati ! 

1808 — “Joseph Mana, a well - known 
scnbe of the order of Topeewallas . was 
actually mobbed, on the first oireuit of IBOf^ 
m the town of Pltlaud, by parties of ountm 
old women and young, some of wfacBo ogaa^ 
upon him put the questsou, Ari Jungla, 
too munnemrrnee^ t * O wild one, wilt 
marry me* ' He knew not wbatt they 
and made no answer, whereupcm ^egr de- 
clared that he was indeed a w&ty 
and it required aB the address of Bjrxpram 
(the wmraiy Brahmin wh® relEdsed tfa® 
anecdote to the witter, uncmitraf^oted m 
the presence of the said Ssuhor) to draw off 
the dames sod damsels astceushed 

Joseph.'’ — JK. jDrmmmemd, (a-v.). 
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JUNK, s A large Eastern ship , 
especially (and in later use exclusively) 
a Chinese ship This indeed is the 
earliest application also , any more 
general application belongs to an in- 
termediate period This is one of the 
oldest words in the Europeo-Indian 
vocabulary It occurs in the travels 
of Eriar Odorico, written ctown m 
1331, and a few years later m the 
rambling reminiscences of John de’ 
Marigncnli The great Catalan World- 
map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo 
matting and calls them Su chx, no doubt 
a clerical error for Dobner, 

the original editor of MarignoUi, in 
the 18th century, says of the word 
(junkos) “ This word I cannot find in 
any medieval glossary. Most probably 
we are to understand vessels of platted 
reeds (a juncis texta) which several 
authors relate to be used m India” 
It IS notable that the same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigo Yespueci 
in ms curious letter to one of the Medici, 

S ving an account of the voyage of Da 
ama, whose squadron he had met at 
C Yerde on its way home 

The French translators of Ibn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
tehoum {chwen\ and Littr4 gives the 
same etymology (s v jonque) It is 
possible that the word may be eventu- 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 
not very probable The old Arab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the J avanese and Malay j<mg and ajong, 
‘a ship or large vessel’ In Javanese 
the Great Bear is called Lintang jong, 
‘The Constellation Junk,^ [wmch is 
in Malay JB%ntang Jong The various 
forma in Malay and cognate languages, 
with the Chinese words which have 
been suggested as the ongm, are very 
fully given by Scotty Malayan Words 
in JEnghshy p 69 seqS\ 

c. 1300 — “ Large ships called m the 
laiig;;aage of China * Junks* bring various 
sorts of choice merchandize and cloths from 
Chin and M^hin, and the countries of TTmf^ 
and Sind ** — JtOjJiSjS/uddAmty in Mll%oty i 69 
1381 — “And when we were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
another ship called a Junk {aZ%am namm 
nontzne Zuncum) , Now on board that 
ship were good 700 souls, what with sailors 
and with merchants , ” — Knar Odonc. 
m. Coithayy &c , 73 

1343 —-“They make no voyages on the 
China Sea except with Chinese vessels 


of these there are three kmds , the big ones 
which are called junk, in the plural ^unul 
. Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve sails The sails are made 
of bamboo slips, woven like mats , they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blows from one quarter or 
another ’* — Jhoz Batuta, iv 91 The Trench 
translators write the words as gonJe (and 
gonoHl) Ibn Batuta really indicates chunL 
(and chuTiul) , but both must have been 
quite wrong 

e 1348 — “Wishing them to visit the 
shnne of St Thomas the Apostle . .we 
embarked on certain Junks {ascende7ties 
Junkos) from Lower India, which is called 
Minubar ** — MarzgnolVi, in Cathay, &o , 356 
1459 — “About the year of Our Lord 1420, 
a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing the 
Indian Sea, was driven in a westerly 

and south-westerly direction for 40 days, 
without seeing anything but sky and sea. 

. The ship having touched on the coast 
to supply its wants, the manners beheld 
there the egg of a certain bird called chrocho, 
which egg was as big as a butt ” — 

Ruhrxc on K a Maurd*s Great Map at Verttce 
, , “ The Ships orjunhs (Zonchi) which 

navigate this sea, carry 4 masts, and others 
besides that they can set up or strike 
(at will) , and they have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder *’ — Ihtd. 

1516 — “Many Moorish merchants reside 
in it (Malacca), an d als o Gentiles, particularly 
Chetu (see pHETTY), who are natives of 
Cholmendel , and they are all very rich, and 
have many large ships which they call 
juugOB *’ — Barhosa, 191 

1549 — “Exclusus isto concilio, appheavit 
ammum ad navem Sinensis formae, quam 
luucum vocant ** — Scti Fram, XavemFptst 
337 

[1654 — “ . . in the many ships and 

gunks (Jugos) which certainly passed that 
way.** — Castanheda, ii e 20 ] 

1563 — “Juncos are certain long ships 
that have stern and prow fashioned m the 
same way ” — Garova, f 685 

1591 — “By this Negro we were advertised 
of a small Barke of some thirtie tunnes 
(which the Moors call a lunco) ** — Barker's 
Acc^ of ZiOncaster's Voyage, in Mahl n 589 
1616 — “And doubtiess they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
been reheved by two Arabian Jxmks (for so 
their small lU-huilt ships are named, . . )** 
— Terry, ed 1665, p 342 

[1625 — * ‘ An himdred Prawes and luukes ” 
— Furckas, Pzlgnnnage, i 2, 43 
[1627 — ‘ ‘ China also, and the ^eat Atlantis 
(that you call America), which have now but 
iuuks and Canoas, abounded then in tall 
Ships ” — Bacon, New Atlantzs, p. 12 ] 

1630 — “ So repairing to lasques (see 
JASK), a place in the Ferszan Gulph, they 
obtained a fleete of Seaven Iiuicks, to 
convey them and theirs as Merchantmen 
bound for the Shoares of India.** — Lord, 
Behgzon of the Fersees, 3. 
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1673 — Fryer also speaks of “ Portugal 
Junks ” The word had thus come to mean 
any laige vessel in the Indian Seas Barker’s 
use for a small vessel (above) is exceptional 

JIJHKAMEEB, s. This woid 
occurs m WheeUr^ i 300, where it 
should certainly have been written 
Jimcaneer It' was long a perplexity, 
and as it was the subject of one of 
Dr Burnell’s latest, if not the very 
last, of his contributions to this work, 
I transcribe the words ot his eom- 
munication 

“Working at improving the notes 
to V Linschoten, I have accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word vou 
asked me about long ago, but which I 
was then obliged to give up — ‘Jonka- 
mir ’ It = ‘ a collector of customs.’ 

“ (1745) — Notre Sup4neur qui s^voit 
qu’h* moiti4 ehemzn certains Jonqiianiers * 
mettoient les passans h contribution, nous 
avoit donnS un on deux farions (see FANAH) 
pour les payer en allant et en revenant, 
au cas qu’ils 2’exigeassent de nous ” — JP, 
S'orhert^ Jkfemotres, pp 159-160 

“ The original -word is m Malayalam 
chungahxran^SLud do in Tamil, though it 
does not occur in the Dictionaries of that 
language , but chimgam ( = ‘ Customs’) 
does 

“I was much pleased to settle this 
curious word ; but I should never have 
thought of the on^n of it, had it not 
been for that rascally old Capuchin P. 
NTorbert’s note ” 

My friend’s letter (from West Strat- 
ton) has no date, but it must have 
been written m July or August 1882 
— [H.y ] (See JXTNKEON.) 

1680 —“The Zhdwan (see BEWAUN) re- 
turned with Lingapas Bucc as (s ee BOOCSL&.) 
upon the AvaJdar (see HAVITtBAB) at St 
Thoma, and upon the two chief JuncaiieerB 
in this part of the country, ordering them 
not to stop goods or provisions coming into 
the town * — Eort St Geo, Consn,^ Nov, 22, 
Azotes arid Exts,^ m, 39 

1746 — “Given to the Governor’s Servants, 
JuneazLeers, Ac , as usual at Cfhnstmas, 
^dampores (see SAItEMPOOBY) ISPs P. 
13,” — Acct, of Charges <U Eort St 

Dawd, to Dec. 31 MS, Report^ xn India 
Office 

JXXNK-CEYIiON, n p. The popular 
name of an island off the west Coast of 


* Ce sont des Matures qui exigent de Patgent 
sur les grands chemms, de ceux qui passent avec 
quelques merchandises ; souvent ils en demandent 
a ceux m6mes qm n*en portent point. On reside 
ces gens-U 4 pen pres comme des volenrs,” 


the Malay Peninsula Forrest ( Voyage 
to Merging pp in and 29-30) callis it 
Jan-Sylan^ and sa\s it is propetly 
Ujong (i e m Malay, ‘Cape ) Sijlang, 
This appears to be nearly right. The 
name is, according to Crawfurd {Malay 
Dtct s.v. Saki7ig^ and Ihct Ind Arclitp, 
s V. Ujung) Ujxtng Salang^ ‘ Salang 
Headland-’ [Mr Skeat doubts the 
correctness of this “ There is at least 
one quite possible alternative, jong 
salang^ in which jong means ‘a junk,’ 
1 and salang^ when applied to vessel^ 
‘ heavily tossing ’ (see Khnkert^ Diet, s v 
salangY Another meaning of balatig is 
‘to transfix a person with a dagger,’ 
and is tlie technical term for Malay 
executions, in vrhich the kns was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
the heart Earles in the first quota- 
tion is now known as Perluf} 

1539 — “There we crost over to the firm 
Laud, and passing by the Port of Jmtjgalaai 
[luncaliio) we sailed two days and a half 
with a favourable wind, by means whereof 
we got to the Biver of Earles m the Ehngdom 
of i/ueda ” — Pinto (ong cap xix.) in 

Cogan, p 22 

1592 — “We departed thence to a Baie in 
the Kingdom of lunsalaoxn, which la be- 
tweene Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
Northward ” — Rarler, in Makl ii 591 

1727 — “The North End of Jonk Geyloan 
lies withm a mile of the Continent ” — A, 
Hamilton^ 69 , [ed 1744, u 67] 

JUNKEOlff, s This word occurs as 
below'". It is no doubt some form of 
the word chungani^ mentioned under 
JU.NK.AM3vEB Wilson mves Telugu 
SiinkaTTi, which might be used m 
Onssa, where Bruton waa [^ungum 
(Mai. chunJoam) appears m the sense of 
toll or customs duties in many of the 
old treaties m Logan^ Malabar^ voL m ] 

1638. — “Any Innkeon or Custome.” — 
RrutoifCs Earrativef m HaM, v 53 

1676 — “ These practices (claims of per- 
quisite by the factory chiefs) hath occasionedi 
some to apply to the Govemour for relief, 
and chosen rather to pay Juncan tlian 
submit to the unreasonable demands afore- 
said ” — Major Pueklds PropomiSy m Part St, 
Geo Cons7i , Feb. 16 Alotes amd ExU., 

I 39- 

[1727 — “ ... at every ten or twaN® 
Miles end, a Fellow to demand Jimkaaoi or 
Poll-Money for me and my Servants. * P 
— A, Mamzlton, ed. 1744, i- 392 l] 

JT7BIBAS^>, a. This wmd, mean- 
ing ‘an interpret^,’ occurs constantly 
in the Diary of Blchard Oocks, of the 
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English Factory in Japan, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mr Edward Maunde Thompson (1883; 
The word is really Malayo- Javanese 
jurulahasa, lit. ‘ language-master/ 
being an expert, ‘ a master of a craft,’ 
and hahdsa the Skt bhdshd^ ^speech’ 
\W%Ucinso7i^ Dtcty writes Juru-h^hasa j 
Mr. Skeat -pTBievs juru-bhasa ] 

1603 — At Patam the Hollanders having 
arrived, and sent presents — ‘‘ils fnrent pns 
par tin, officier nomm^ OranJcaea (see OEAH- 
KAY) Jnrebassa, qm en fit trois portions ” 
— In Rec du Voyage^ ed 1703, ii 667 
See also pp 672, 675 

1613 — “(Said the Mandarin of Ancao) 
. - ‘ Captam-major, Auditor, residents, 

and jeruhaqas, for the space of two days 
you must come before me to attend to these 
instructions {capUulos), in order that I may 
write to the Ailao * 

“These communications being read in the 
Chamber of the City of Macau, before the 
Vereadores, the people, and the Captain- 
Major then commanding in the said city, 
JoSo SerrSo da Cunha, they sought for a 
person who might be charged to reply, such 
as had knowledge and experience of the 
Chinese, and of their manner of speech, and 
finding ljouren 9 o Carvalho he made 

the reply in the following form of words 
‘ To this purpose we the Captain-Major, 

the Auditor, the Yereadores, the Padres, 
and the Juxubaqa, assembling together and 
beating our foreheads before God * ” — 

JBocarro, pp 725-729. 

, , “ The f oureteenth, I sent M Cockes, 
and my Ixixebasso to both the Kings to 
entreat them to prouide me of a dozen Sea- 
men ” — OapU Sans, in Pwrchas, 378. 

1615 — “ his desire was that, for his 
sake, I would geve over the pursute of this 
matter against the sea hongew, for that yf it 
were followed, of force the said hongew must 
out his bellie, and then my jurebasso must 
do the lyke Unto which bis request I was 
content to agree — Co€J:s's thary, i 33. 

[ ,, **This mght we had a conference 
with our jTirybassa ” — Foster, Letters, m. 
167]. 

JTJTE, s The fibre (guimy-fibre) 
of the bark of Gorchorus capsulains, L , 
and Gorchorus olziorvus, L , which in the 
last 45 years has become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in India the last meet- 

ing of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, Professor Skeat commented 
on various English words. Jvie, a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit a less usual form of 
gata, meaning, 1st, the matted hair of 
an ascetic , 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree such as the banyan , 3rdly, any 


fibrous substance” (Academy, Dec 27 
1879). The secondary meanings attri- 
buted here to jata are very doubtful 
The term jute appears to have been 
fiist used by Dr. Boxburgh in a letter 
dated 1795, in which he drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jute bv 
the natives ” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 in the Log of a voyage 
quoted by Col Temple in J,JBAS 
Jan 1900, p 158 ] The name in fact 
appears to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Orissa. This is stated to be 
properly but jhictd is used by the 

uneducated See Report of the Jute 
Gormwisston, by Babu Hemchundra 
Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr J. S Cotton in the Academy, 
Jan 17, 1880 

JUTKA, s From Dak — Hmd 
jhatkd, ‘ quick ’ The native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil towns in that 
Presidency , a conveyance only to he 
characterised by the epithet ramsTiackle, 
though m that respect equalled by the 
Calcutta cranchee (qv) It consists 
of a sort of box with Venetian windows, 
on two wheels, and drawn by a miser- 
able pony It IS entered by a door at 
the bacli (See SHIGRAM, with like 
meanings) 

JUZAIL, s This word jazM is 
generally applied to the heavy Afghan 
rifle, fired with a forked rest If it is 
Ar it must be jazdhl, the pluial of 
jazU, *big,’ used as a substantive Jazll 
IS often used for a big, thick thing, 
so it looks probable (See ^-INGALL ) 
Hence jazdhlcM, one armed with such 
a weapon 

[1812 — “The jezaerchi also, the men 
who use blunderbusses, were te wear the 
new Russian dress ” — MoT^^er, JourTiey through 
Persia, 30 

[1898 — 

AJI mght the cressets glimmered pale 

On Ulwur sabre and Tonk jezail 
R Kzphng, JBarrack-room JBoMads, 84 

[1900 — * ‘ Two companies of Khyber Jezail- 
cmes ” — Warhurton, Fkghte&a Tears the 
Khifber, 78 ] 

JYEDAD, s P — H jaidad. Terri- 
tory assigned for the support of troops, 

[1824. — “ Rampoora on the Chumhul . . 
had been granted to Diidemaic, as Jaidad, 

* This remark is from a letter of Dr Burnell’s 
dd Taiyore, March 16, 1880. 
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or temporary assignment for the payment of 
his troops ” — Malcolm^ Central Inaui, i 223 ] 

JYSHE, s. This term, Ar 
‘an army, a legion,’ was appli^ by 
Tippoo to his regular infantry, the 
body of which was called the Jatsh 
Kctclmri (see under CXJTCHEBBY) 

c 1782* — “About this time the Bar or 
regular infantry, Kutcben, were called the 
Jysh Kutchen ” — Ecst. of TipH Sultdn, bj 
Eii^em Ah Ehdn Kermdm, p 32 

1786 — “At such tunes as new levies or 
recruits for the Jyshe and Piaflek% are to 
be entertained, you two and Syed Peer 
assembling in Kuchurn^ are to entertain 
none but proper and ebgible men ” — Tippoo* t 
Letters, 256 


K 


KAJEE, s This IS a title of 
Mixusters of State used in Nepaul and 
Sikkim It is no doubt the Aiabic 
word (see CAZEE for quotations) Kufi 
is the pronunciation of this last word 
in various parts of India. 

[KALA JUGKS^AH, s Anglo-H 
limd jagah for a * daik place,’ arranged 
near a hall-room for the purpose of 
flirtation 

[1885 — “At mght it was rather cold, and 
the frequenters of the Eala Jagah (or dark 
laces) were unable to enjoy it as much as 

ho]^d they would.” — Ladg Duffenti, 
Vieeregal L%fe, 91 

KAUNGA, n p. (See KLING.) 

KAIiLANIMMAOE; s Hmd 

hZiu-navmky ‘ black salt,’ a common 
mineral drug, used especially m horse- 
treatment It IS muriate of soda, 
having a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
some impurities, {Boyle.) 

s Kclp&l, the Malay word 
for a i^ip, ^hich seems to have come 
from the Tam. MppalJi “applied to 
any square-rigged vessel, with top 
and top“gallant masts ” {Marsden^ 
Memoirs of a Malay Family, 57). 

K ATt*R s Hmd. 

‘an agenty a manager.’ Used chiefly 
in Bengal Proper. 


, [e 1857 — “ The Foujdar's report stated 
that a police Carbaxee was sleeping in his 
house ” — Ckevers, hid Med^Jurtsp 467 ] 

1867. — “The Lu«ihai Kaxhiuis (htemlly 
men of business) duly arrived and met me 
at Kassalong.” — Zevnn, A Fly on. the Wheel, 
293 

BAJBOAHNA s Hind, from Pers, 
Ldr~Uidiia, ‘ business-place ’ We can- 
not improve upon Wilson’s defini- 
tion “ An oflice, or place where 
business is earned on , but it is in use 
more especially applied to places where 
mechanical work is performed , a 
^workshop, a manufactory, an arsenal ; 
aI«o, fig, to any great fuss or bustle.” 
The last use seems to be obsolete 

£1663 — “Laig-e halls are seen in many 
places, called Ear-Kanays or worksbope 
for the artizans ” — Bernier, ed- Ckm^hle, 
258 seq Also see OABOANA ] 

KABDAB, s P. — H kdrd&r, an 
agent (of the Government) in Sindh 

[1842 — “I further insist upon the 
offending Eaxdar being sent a prisoner to 
my head - quarters at Sukkur withm the 
apace of five days, to be dealt with as I 
shall determine *’ — Sir C Napier, in 
Napier*s Conquest qfScinde, 149 3 

EABEETA s. Hmd from Ar. 
lharita, and m India also khaltta The 
silk liag (described by Mrs Parkes, 
below) m which is enclosed a letter 
to or from a native noble , also, by 
transfer, the letter itself In 2 Kings 
V 23, the hag m which Kaaman bound 
the silver is kharit , also m Isaiah iii. 
22, the word translated ‘ crispmg-pins ’ 
IS Miarittm, rather ‘purses ’ 

c 1850. — “The Sherlf Ibrahim, sumamed 
the Bli&ritadftr, t e. the Master of the 
Boyal Paper and Pens, was governor of the 
territory of Hanal and SaxsatS.” — Ibn 
Baiuta, lii 837 

1888 — “ Her Highness the Baxza ]^*1 did 
me the honour to send me a Eliazil&, that 
IS a letter enc loeed in a long bag of 
kkwdh (see EIHCOB), crimson silk l^ocaded 
with fiowera m gold, contained m another 
of fine muslin: the mouth of the beg was 
tied with a gold and issseled cord, to whkA 
was appended the great seal of her 
ness ” — Wanderings of « Ihtgnm fife, 
Parkes), u. 250 

In the following passage tte 
is described (at OQiisfe^niC^la)u 

1673 — “ . - . le VMr peemmdk ua sachet 
de beau broGard d’or h fews, long tent au 
moms d’une deun at laago de omq ou 

six do%ts, 116 €ft aoeBS par le Jbaatai^ime 
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inscription qxn y estoic attacMe, et disant 
qne <?estoit une lettre du Grand Seigneur 

, — Journal d*Ant GaXland, ii 94 

KATTIi, s Hind Kal, properly 
^ Time/ then a period, death, and 
popularly the visitation of famine 
Under this word we read 

1808 — ** Scarcity, and the scourge of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta nation in a B 
1804, of whom many emigrants vere sup- 
ported by the justice and generosity 
of neighbouring powers, and (a large 
number) were reheved in their own capital 
by the charitable contributions of the 
Ei^hsh at Bombay alone This and open- 
ing of Hospitals for the sick and starving, 
within the British settlements, were grate- 
fully told to the writer afterwards by many 
Mahrattas in the heart, and from distant 
parts, of their own country ” — R Drummond, 
lllustrati(ms, &e. 

KAUNTA, CAUNTA, s This 
word, Mahr and Guz Jcd7itJia, ‘coast 
or margin/ [Skt kantha, ‘immediate 
proximity,^ kantlii, ‘ the neck,’] is used 
in the northern part of the Bombay 
Presidency in composition to form 
several popular geographical terms, as 
Mah% Kanthd, for a group of small 
States on the banks of the Mahi Hiver , 
Rewd Kdnthd, south of the above , 
S^ndhu Kdnthd, the Indus Delta, &c 
The word is no doubt the same which 
we find in Ptolemy for the Gulf of 
Kaehh, Kdivdc /c6\7ros Kanthl-Kot was 
formerly an important place in Eastern 
Kachh, and Kdnthl was the name of 
the southern coast district (see Ritter, 
vi 1038) 

KEBHLEE (See MYROBOLANS ) 

KHDIDABE, s. Hind. Khedd (Jchedna, 
‘to chase,’ from Skt dkJieta, ‘hunt- 
mg’) The term used in Bengal for 
the enclosure constructed to entrap 
elephants [The system of hunting 
elephants by making a trench round 
a space and enticing the wild ammals 
by means of tame decoys is described 
by Arnan, Indika, 13 ] (See COBBAL.) 

[c 1590 — “Tbere are several modes of 
hunting elephants 1. k’hedah” (then follows 
a description) — A%n, i 284 ] 

1780-90 — “The party on the plain below 
have, during this interval, been completely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or en- 
closure ” — Lives of the Lindsays, in 191 

1810. — trap called a Keddah” — 
Williamson, P. M ii. 436. 

1860 — “The custom in Bengal is to con- 
struct a strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 


in the heart of the forest ” — Tsnneftd!s 
Ceylon, ii. 342. 

KEDGEREE, KITCHEBY, s 

Hind, khichrl, a mess of rice, cooked 
with butter and ddl (see DHALL), and 
flavoured with a little spice, shred 
omon, and the like , a common dish 
aU over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, in 
which very old precedent is followed 
as the first quotation show^s The 
word appears to have been applied 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kinds (see Fryer, belovr), and also to 
mixt jargon or Ungua franca In 
England we find the word is often 
applied to a mess of re-cooked 
served for breakfast , but this is in- 
accurate Fish IS frequently eaten 
vyith kedgeree, but is no part of it 
[“Fish K%tcher%e^^ is an old Anglo- 
Indian dish, see the recipe m RiMell, 
Indian Domestic Economy, p 437 ] 

c 1840 — “The munj (Moong) is boiled 
with nee, and then buttered and eaten 
This IS what they call Kishri, and on this 
dish they breakfast every day ” — Ibn JBcUuta, 
111 131 * 

e 1443 — “The elephants of the palace are 
fed upon BCitchri ” — AMurrassdl, m India 
in X Vth Cent 27. 

c 1475 — “Horses are fed on pease , also 
on Kichms, boiled with sugar and oil , and 
early in the mormng they get shisTienivo^* (2) 
— Athan Nihitm, in do , p. 10 

The following recipe for Kedereree is by 
AbulPazl-—- 

c 1590 — “Khichn, Bice, split ddl, and 
gh%, 6 ser of each , ^ ser salt , this gives 7 
dishes ” — Ain, i 69 

1648 — “Their daily gams are very small, 
and with these they hll their hungry 
bellies with a certain food called Kitsexye ” 
— Van Tuist, 57 

1653 — “ Kicheri est vne sorte de legume 
dont les Indiens se nounssent ordinaire- 
ment.” — De la BouXlayeJe-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 545 

1672 — ^Baldaeus has Kitzery, Tavermer 
Quichen [ed Ball, i 282, 391]. 

1673 — “The Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Vanety or Cost, their 
delightfullest Food being only Cutcherry 
a sort of Pulse and Bice mixed togeiher, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat ” 
— Fryer, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says “ Whatever is of any Value 
IS very dear Here is a great Plenty of 
what they call Ketchexy, a mixture of all 
together, or Refuse of Bough, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Russians ” — Ibid 320 
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1727 — “Some Doll aad Kice, being mingled 
together and boiled make l&tclieree, the 
common Food of the Country They eat it 
with Butter and Atehar (see ACHAK) ” — A. 
Mamilion, i 161 , [ed 1744, i 162] 

1750-60 — “Kitcharee is only nee stewed, 
with a certain pulse they call Dholl, and is 
generally eaten with salt-fish, butter, and 
pickles of various sorts, to which thej give 
the general name of Atehar ” — ^hrose, 1 . 150 

[1813 — “He was always a welcome guest 

. . and ate as much of their nee and 
Cutcheree as he chose — Eorhes, Or. Mem 
2nd ed i 502.] 

1880. — “A correspondent of the Indmn 
Mxttot^ writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a feature in the 
proceedings “There are two tremendous 
copper pots, one of which is said to contain 
about eighty raaunds of nee and the other 
forty maunds. To fill these pots with nee, 
sugar, and dned fruits requires a round sum 
of money, and it is only the nch who can 
afford to do so This year Hia Highness the 
Nawab of Tonk paid Bs. 3,000 to fill up the 
pots . . After the pots filled with khichri 
had been inspected by the Nawab, who was 
accompamed by the Commissioner of Ajmere 
and several Civil Officers, the distnbutiog, 
OP more properly the plunder, of khiebri 
commenced, and men well wrapped up with 
clothes, stuffed with cotton, were seen leap- 
ing down into the boiling pot to secure their 
share of the booty ” — Fimuer Mail^ July 8 
[See the reference to this custom va Sir T 
Roe, Hak Soc ii 814, and a full account m | 
Rajputana Gazetteer ^ ii 63 J j 

] 

KEDGEBEE, n-p Khijtri or | 
Kzjarz^ a Tillage and police station on 
the low lands near the mouth of the 
Hoogly, on the west bank, and 68 
miles below Calcutta It was formerly 
well known as a usual anchorage of 
the larger Indiamen. 

1683 — “This morning early we weighed 
anchor with the tide of Hbb, but having 
little wind, got no further than the Pomt of : 
Kegaxia Island.” — Sedges^ Jhcay, Jan. 26 , 
[Hak. Soe i 64] 

1684 — “Sign*’ Nieolo Pareres, a Portt^U 

Merchant, assured me their whole com- | 
mumty had wrott y® Vice King of Goa . . . | 
to send them 2 or 3 Frigates with - - - 1 
Soldiers to possess themselves of ye Islands 
of Kiegeiria and Ifigellee.** — Ibid Dec. 17 ; j 
[Hak. Soo i. 172]. ! 

1727 — “It IS now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also IrigeUze and Kidgene, two 
neighbouring Islands on the West Side of 
the Mouth of the Ganges ” — A HawUUm, 
II 2 ; [ed 1744] (See HIDGELEE.) 

1753 — “ De Fautre c6t€ de l*e ntrd, les 
nvi^res de Cajori et de V^ngelt (see HZBGE- 
]!«EE), puis plus au large la nvihre de Piph 
et celle de fetlaso r (se e BALAS03EUB), sent 
avec Tomhalz (see TliMLOOEI), riviere men- 
■fcionn€ plus haut, et qu*on peut ajouter ici, 
des derivations d*un grand fleuve, dont le 


nom de Ganga lui est communavec le Gange 
. , Une carte du Golfe de Bengale mseree 
dans Blaeu, fera mSme distmguer les nviferes 
d*Inge/i et de Cajozi (si on prend la peme 
de I’examiner) comme des bras da Ganga ” — 
D'Anville^ p. 66. 

As to the origin of this singular error, 
about a nver Ganga flowing across India 
from W to E , see some extracts under 
GODAVEEV The Rupnarain River, which 
joins the Hooglj from the W just above 
Diamond Harbour, is the grand jieuve here 
spoken of The name Gunga or Old Gunga 
IS applied to this in charts late m the 18th 
century It is thus mentioned by A 
Hamilton, 1 727 ' * About five leagues farther 
up on the West Side of the River of Rnghh/j 
IS another Branch of the Gaiiges, called 
Gangay it is broader than that of the 
Hughly. but much shallower.” — u 3 , [ed, 
1744]. 

KEDGEBEB-POT, s A vulgar 
expression for a round pipkin such 
as IS m common Indian use, both for 
bolding water and for cooking purpe^s. 
(See CHATTY, GHUBEA.) 

1811 — “As a memorial of such mis- 
fortunes, they plant m the earth an oar 
bearing a cudgen, or earthen pot ” — Solryfis, 
Ees MmdoiiSy iii 

1830 — “ Some natives were in. readineste 
with a small raft of Eedgeree-pots, on which 
the palkee was to be ferried over ” — Mem. of 
Col. MoujUain, 110 

KEISTNEBY, up The site of a 
famous and veiy extensive group of 
cave-temples on the Island of Salsette^ 
near Bombay, properly Kdnherl 

1602 — “ Holding some conversation -with 
certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Fr 
Antomo do Porto, , . one of them, who 
allied himself to be more than 120 years 
old, and who spoke Portuguese very well, 
and read and wrote it, and was conimually 
reading the Elos Sanctorum, and the Lives of 
the Saints, assured me that without doubt 
the work of the Pagoda of Canari was made 
under the orders of the father of Samt 
Josafat the Pnnee, whom Barlaam converted 
to the Faith of Christ . . ” — GohdOf VII, 
m- cap- 10 

1673. — “ Next Mom before Break of Bay 
we directed our steps to the anciently fam'd, 
but now ruin'd City of Canorexn ... all cut 
out of a Rock,” &c. — Eryer, 71-72. 

1825 — The principal curiosities of Sal- 
sette . are the cave temples oi Kifmimr j r. 
Ibese are certainly m every way ren^ikable, 
from their number, their h^ntifal sitiiatiosi, 
their elaborate carving, and their marked 
connection with Buddh and his re^glcaiL.” — 
Keber, ii 130. 

JCEBGE dHTJIffi a. T b i s is an. 

EnglMt drstpeEs term, and nob Anglo- 
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Indian But it is through, forms hke 
casszmere (also in English use), a cor- 
ruption of cashmere^ though the corrup- 
tion has been shaped by the previously 
existing English word kersey for a kind 
of wooflen cloth, as if kersey were one 
kind and kerseymere another, of similar 
goods Kersey is given by Minsheu 
(2nd ed 1627), without definition, 
thus cloth^ G (^ « French) 

carvs^'^^ The only word like the last 
given by Littre is *‘^Car%sfh\ sorte de 
canevas" . This does not apply 
to kersey^ which appears to be repre- 
sented by ^^Cteseau — Terine de Com- 
merce 5 ^toffe de lame croissee a deux 
envers , etym crcnserJ^ Both words 
are probably connected with crasser or 
with carr^ Blanche indeed (whose 
etymologies are generally worthless) 
says ‘‘made originally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, whence its name ” And he 
adds, equal to the occasion, Kersey- 
mere^ so named from the position of 
the orimnal factory on the mere^ or 
water which runs through the village 
of Kersey” (i) Mr Skeat, however, 
we see, thinks that Kersey, m Suffolk, 
is perhaps the origin of the word 
[and this he Treats in the 
(1901) of his dbncise 
Dwt,^ adding, “Not from Jersey, which 
is ato used as the name of a material ” 
Kerseymere^ he says, is “ a corruption of 
Ga^mere or Gass^mere^ by confusion 
with kersey ”] 

1495 — “ Item the xv day of Februar, 
bocht fra Jhoime Aadersoun x elhs of qubit 
Caresay, to be tua coitis, ane to the Kmg -j 


Kersey 
new ed 


and ane to the Lard of Balgony , price of 
ellne yjs ; summa iij h ” — Acct^ of 

the Ld K l^easurei ofScotlarid, 1877, p 225 

1583 — I think cloth, Kerseys and tmne 
have never bene here at so lowe prices as 
they are now .” — Mr John Keioton, from 
Babylon c, Bagdad) July 20, in Hahl 378 

1603 — “ I had as hef be a list of an 
English kersey, as be piFd as thou art pil*d, 
for a French velvet ” — Meoumre for Measure, 

1625. — “ Ordanet the thesaurer to mk aff 
to ilk ane of the oflSlcens and to the drummer 
and pyper, ilk ane of thame, fyve elne of 
reid Kaxrsie elaithe ” — Exts fr<m Reeds, of 
Glasgow^ 1876, p, 347 

1626 — In a contract between the Factor 
of the King of Persia and a Dutch “ Opper 
Koopman for goods we find ‘ ‘ 2000 Per^n 

ells of Carsay at 1 eocn. (2) the ell ” 

" ’ ' '295 


1784 — “For sale — superfine cambrics and 
edgings . scarlet and blue Elassimeres ” 
^etoairKarTy i 47 


a 1880 — (no date given) “ Kerseymere 
Oassimere A finer description of kersey 
(then follows the absurd etymoloffv as 
by PlanoM) It is prinoipalf/a 

faeture of the west of England, and excent 
in being tweeled {sic) and of narrow widSi 
it m no respect differs from superfane cloth ** 
— Draper^ s Diet s v. 

KHADIK, s H khddar , the 
recent alluvial bordering a large river 
(See under BANGUE) ^ 

[1828.—“ The river . meanders fantas- 
tically . through a Khader, oi valley 
betw^n two ranges of hills ^^—Mwidy, JPin 
and Pencil Sketches, ed 1858, p 130 

[The Khadir Cup is one of the chief 
racing trophies open to pig-stickers in unner 
India j " 

KHAKEE, vulgarly K’TTAP.’p ’T 
KHARKEE, s or adj"^ Hind 
‘dusty or dust-coloured,^ from Pers 
khak, ‘ earth, ' or ‘ dust ’ , applied to a 
light drab or chocolate-coloured cloth 
This was the colour of the uniform 
worn hy some of the Punjab regiments 
at the siege of Delhi, and became very 
popular m the army generally during 
the campaigns of 1857-58, being adoptS 
as a convement material by many other 
corps [Gubbins (Mutzmes in Oudh 
296) describes how the soldiers at 
Lucknow dyed their uniforms a hght 
brown or dust colour with a mixtme 
of black and red office inks, and Cave 
Brown ^ - 


_ (Pungah and Delhi, ii. 211) 
speaks of its introduction m place of 
the red uniform which gave, the 
British soldier the name of “LaZ Gewtee 
Wallahs ”] 

[1858 — A book appeared called “Service 
and Adventures with the Ehakee Eessalah 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse during the 
Mutimes m 1867-8,” \>y R B W. Di^lop 

— ** been decided that the 

full dress will be of dark blue cloth, made 
up, not like the tunic, but as the native 
ungreekah {angarkha), and set off with 
piping The undress clothing will be en- 
^rely of Khakee AfcKfros Govt Order, 
r eb 18, quoted in Calcutta Rev cm 407 
[1862. — “ Kharkee does not catch m 
brambles so much as other stuffs **—Bri%ch- 
man, Rifie in Cashmere, 136 ] 

18/8 — “ The Amir, we may mention, wore 
a khaki suit, edged with gold, and the well- 
known Herati cap Review, Nov 30, 

ooo 

[1^® The batteries to be painted with 
colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible ” — Times, July 12 

[1890-91 — The newspapers have constant 
references to a khaki electK>xi;, that is an 
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election started on a war policy, and the 
War Loan for the Transvaal Campaign has 
heen known as “ khalsLS ’Jj 

Recent military operations have led 
to the general introduction of 
as the service uniform Something 
like this has been used m the East 
for clothing from a very early time — 

[1611 — ‘‘See if you can get me a piece of 
very fine brown calico to make me clothes ** 
— DaihverSy Letters, i 109 ] 

EIHAlxSA, s and ad] Hmd from 
Ar hhalqa ^^roperly khdltsa) ‘pure, 
genuine ’ It has various technical 
meanings, hut, as we introduce the 
word, it is applied by the Sikhs to 
their community and church (so to 
call it) collectively 

1783 — “The Sicgttes salute each other by 
the expression IFoA Gooroo, without any 
inclination of the body, or motion of the 
hand The Government at large, and their 
armies, are denominated Khalsa, and 
Khalsajee Journey, ed 1808, i, 

307 

1881 ~ 

“ And all the Punjab knows me, for my 
father's name was known 

In the days of the conquering Khalsa, 
when I was a boy half -grown 

Attar Smffh loqmtur, by Sowar, m an 
Indian paper , name and date lost 


h. Pers UiJii A public building 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai [The word appears in 
English as early as about 1400 , see 
Stanf Diet, s v 

1653 — “Han. est vn Serrail on enclos que 
les Arabes appellent^ronr?o?fj: oh se retirent 
les Carauanes, on les Marehands Estrangers, 
. ce mot de Han est Turq, et est le 
mesme que Kmrauansarai ou Karbasara 
(see CAJEtAYAHSEBAY) dont parle Belon 
. ” — De ia BouUayeJe-Goits, ed. 1657, 

p 540 

1827 — “He lost all hope, being informed 
by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the WhflTij that the Nuwaub was absent 
on a secret expedition — W Scott, The 
SurgeorCs Daughter, ch. xni. 

KHANNA, OONNAH, &c. s. 

This term (Pers Jchdna^ ‘a house, a 
compartment, apartment, department, 
receptacle,’ &c.) is used almost ad 
Itbttum in India in composition, some- 
times with most incongruous words, 
as hohaches (for Mtoarcht) coBnall, 
‘cook-house,’ btig^gY-connali, ‘bu^y, 
or coach-house,’ bottle-Mianna, toshi- 
khana (q v ), &c. &c. 

1784 — “The house, cook-room, bottle- 
connah, godown, &e , are all pucka built ” — 
In Seton-Karr, i 41 


KHAN, s a. Turki through ! 
Pers. Kkan Originally this was a | 
title, equivalent to Lord or Pnnee, 
used among the Mongol and Turk 
nomad hordes. Besides this sense, 
and an application to various other 
chiefs and nobles, it has still become 
in Persia, and still more in Afghani- 
stan, a sort of vague title like “ Esq 
whilst in India it has become a 
common affix to, or in fact part of, 
the name of Hinaustaius out of every 
rank, properly, however of those 
claiming a Pathan descent The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
thus to d^enerate, and when the value 
of Khdn had sunk, a new form, Khan- 
Khdnan (Khan of Khans) was devised 
at the Court of Delhi, and applied to 
one of the high officers of State. 

[c 1610 — ^The Assam Caoimas ” of 
Pyrard de Laval, which Mr G-ray faals to 
identify, is probably Maaan-Khan, Bak Soc 
1 69. 

[1616. — “All the Oaptayens, as Cfaaima 
Ghana (Kban-Kharran), Hahbbet Chan, 
Chan John (Khan Jab^) ** — Ssr T Roe, 
Hak. Soc. 1 . 192. 

[1675 — “Cawn.” See under 6rZlfG-l.j 


KHANSAMA. See CONSHMAH 

KHAITOM, s. Turki, through 
Pers. khdnitm and TJidnim, a lady of 
rank ; the feminine of the title KlTa.Ti, 
a (q V.) 

I 1404. — “ . la mayor delies avia n5bre 

Caiiozi, que qmere dozar Reyna, o Sefiora 
grande ” — Clavijo, f 52r 

„ “The great wall and tents w^e 
for the use of the chief wife of the Lord, 
who was called Ca&o, and the other was for 
the second wife, call^ Qutfwht Cafio, which 
means ‘the little lady.* *’ — MarkhamkS Clartja, 
145 

1505 — “The greatest of the Begs of 
Sagbarichi was then Shir Baji Reg, wboae 
daughter, Ais-doulet Ynnls Khaa 

married . . The Khsm hiul three daughters 

by Ais-donlet Be^zn . . The second 
daughter, Kullfik Kigar Khkmmm, was mj 
mother. . . Five znemths aftsr the tdkmg 

of Kabul she departed to Chides mercy* hs 
the year 911 ” (1^).— Bo&sr, p. 12. 

1619. — “ The Ki^’s ladies, wh^ axe 

not married to him . . . and net near 
relations of his houses, but only ooocuhanes 
or girls the Palace^ are not called hegum, 
wlmsh is a title d queens and ptxaeesses, but 
only eajBwm, a title given in Wmsm to all 
nob^ ladies.** — A de& PVUe, isu 13. 
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KHASS, KAUSS, &c , adj Hind, 
from Ar hhdss^ ‘ special, particular, 
Boyal ’ It has many particular appli- 
c ations, one of the most common being 
to estates retained in the hands ot 
Goyernment, which are said to be 
held khdss The klmBs-mahal again, m 
a native house, is the women’s apart- 
ment Many years ago a white- 
bearded Midnsamdn (see CONSUMAH), 
in the service of one of the present 
writers, indulging m reminiscences of 
the days when he had been attached to 
Lord Lake’s camp, in the begmning of 
the last century, extolled the sdh/ihs of 
those times above their successors, 
observing (in his native Hindustani) 

“ In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London hhdss , now a great 
lot of Lvo&rpoolwdlds come to the 
country » 

There were in the Palaces of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedan 
Princes of India always two Halli^of 
Audience, or Durbar, the 
or HaU of the Pubhc, and the Dewdn- 
%-Khds% the Special or Eoyal Hall, 
for those who had the entree, as we say 

In the Indmn VocahuLary^ 1788, the 
word IS written Ooss 

KHASYA A. name apphed 
to the oldest existmg race in the cis- 
Tibetan Himalaya, between N^al and 
the Ganges, ^ e. in the British iJistricts 
of Kumaun and Garhwal The 
Khasyas are Hindu m religion and 
customs, and probably are substantially 
Hindu also in blood , though in their 
aspect there is some slight suggestion 
of that of their Tibetan neighbours 
There can be no ground for supposing 
them to^ be connected with the Mon- 
goloid nation of Kasias (see COSSYA) 
in the mountains south of Assam. 

[1626 — ** About these bills are other tribes 
of men With all the investigation and 
enquiry I could make . All that I could 
learn was that the men of these hills were 
called Kas. It struck me that as the 
Hindustanis frequently confound sh%n and 
sin and as Kashmir is the chief city 
in those hills, it may have taken its name 
from that circumstance ” — Leird€n*s Baber. 
313 3 

1799 — The Vakeel of the rajah of 
Oomanh (i e KuTndun) of Ahmra, who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the greater 
part of the zemindars of that country are 
O’hasas They are certainly a very 

ancient tnbe, for they are mentioned as such 
in the Institutes of Menu , and their great 
ancestor C^hasa or C*hasya is mentioned by 


Sanchoniathon, under the name of Cassius 
H e IS supposed to have lived before the 
Flood, and to have given his name to 
the mountains he seized upon ” — Wklford 
(Wilfordizing »)> m As lies vi 456. 

1824 — “The Khasya nation pretend to 
be all Rajpoots of the highest caste 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger . liey are 
a modest, gentle, respectful people, honest 
m their dealings ** — JSebe'i , i ^4 

KHELAT, n p The capital of the 
Biluch State upon the western frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name to the 
State itself The name is in fact the 
Ar kaVa, ‘ a fort ’ (See under KILLA- 
BAR ) The terminal t of the Ar 
word (written kaVat) has for many 
centuries been pronounced only when 
the word is the first half of a compound 

name meaning ‘Castle of 

doubt this was the case with the 
Biluch capital, though in its case the 
second part has been completely dropt 
out of use Khddt {KaVaty%~Gh%lji 
an example where the second part 
I remains, tnough sometimes dropt 

KHIBAJ, s Ar Ickot/rdQ (usually 
pron in India Ickvraj)^ is properly a 
tribute levied by a Musutnan lord 
upon conquered unbehevers, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the land-revenue paid to Govern- 
ment ; whence a common expression 

a lso Ar ) Id hhvrdj^ treated as one word, 
Tchvrdj^ ‘rent-free.’ 

[c 1590 — “In ancient times a capitatioii 
tax was imposed, called khir^J ” — Aln^ ed 
Jarrett, ii 66 “Some call the whole pro- 
duce of the revenue khir^j ” — Bnd ii 67 ] 

1653 — “Le Sultan souffre les Chretiens, 
les luifs, et les Indou sur ses terres, auec 
toute liberty de leur Loy, en payant cinq 
Reales dTspagne ou plus par an, et ce 
tnbut s’appelle Karache. , ” — X><? la Boul- 
laye-le-OouZj ed 1657, p 48 

1784 — “ . 136 beegahs, 18 of which 

are Lackherage land, or land paying no 
rent ”~-In Setfm-Karr, i. 49 ^ ^ 

KHOA, s Hind and Beng Moa, 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, &c , used for floors and terrace- 
roofs 

EIHOT, s. This IS a Mahrati word, 
khot^ m use in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency as the designation 
of persons holding or farming villages 
on a pecuhar tenure called ^ot% and 
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a- " '»iij)»'i n n ]ir4f1t‘i> ' 

Tilt ]to-iTiMn ,ni4 < Ijun- o/ the 

h.tve heeii rile -.i}i|eir«»r iiiiK ]i tleh.ile 
and dithcnlty, ♦‘-jm . mIIv itli le^Mid 
t*> the and <lntieb i»t tlie tenant-' 

undel 1 heui. \S liU'e ]m>;itioll take-' 

variou' hii'iij' , I ait to iiit«> the^e 

(jiie'tisjii' ^^Muld tari\ U' iiiulIl nnat 
<kej>lv into kn a1 te. hnn ahlies than 
\\ouId he lon'.i'teiit witli tlie '< ope »>i 
this wtn’k, ni the kinA\ ledge r»t the 
editor. Pra'‘tie,d]y It wntikl seem tlnit 
the khnf in tlie innkt of ja-oAinre^: 
whei’i^ ryotwarry is tlie i uHnir -tein, 
an e\a eptioiial ]»er'on, Indding nun h 
the position (jf a ]>etiy /emniilar in 
iJengal (a]»ait from an} rpie-ition ot 
peiinaneiit settlement) ; and tlmt nio^t 
of tile dittitult que*'tioTis tout hing Ihvfl 
liave arisen from tlii' it' e\oe 2 >tional 
character in AVestein Indi<i. 

The krh ot. oteiiis es]>ecially in the 
Konkan, and was found in exi'leiice 
when, in the eaily pait <it the last 
eentnry, we o(cu[>n-d teirit^a\ tliat 
had heeii suhjet t to the Mahiatt.i 
power It is a}>] lai ently t laceal 4e 1 ‘di k 
at lea^t to the time of tlie ’Adil SludiT 
(see IDALiCAN) dynasty ot the DecLan 
There are, however, \arious de- 
numiiiations of khot. In the Sniiilieiii 
Konkaii the kliofi ha^ long keen a 
lieredirary zemindar, with luopiietaiy 
rights, and also has in many cases le- 
placed the ancient patel as headman 
of the village , a circumstance that 
has caused the khoti to be sometimes 
regarded and defined as the holder of 
an office, lather than of a jiroperty. In 
the Xorthern Konkan, again, the 
were originall}^ mere revenue-farmers, 
without proprietary or hereditary 
rights, hut had been able to usurp both. 

As has been said above, administra- 
tive difficulties as to the Kkotis have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
wdiich have been often exorbitant and 
opjjressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a B^ioti was some- 
times established in compliance with 
a petition of the cultivators. The 
Khoti ‘‘acted as a h%ij^er between them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revenue officers under the native 
Government. And this is easily com- 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native officials, whose 
9. TT 


KriiU 

■'*b <‘bTt 1 Mpitc/*' fj' mil* h 

«*a( h village. 

Idle Kh'>^ b^.n tL* biKur of thi' 
-'inig-gle. In V . .i'« ' In punniited 

a new sum*} < >1 hi' by cuii- 

iiting to tlu im]‘ 0 'ilion itf ^ome new 
Thi' no tbnibt be u-tovuied 
from the lyot'. but lie gave them then 
ov 11 tune to 2>ay, afkanced them 
moiie-v for their cultivatum, and was 
a mddei iiia'ter than a rapacdous 
leveijoe oflu er would have been” 
( / ]»j) iiO-iil ). See StiectifOi,-! from 

Utcurfh^ of liomh<i}i No. 

<x\xiv, NS., VIZ., Self'rfioos icitli 
the Khoti T^nure^ com- 
]ulefl by 71 ('nitdij. Bo. C S. 1873 ; 
al'o Ah^f t Of f of }*ror€trii7ujt, of the Govt, 
of Ihonitntf to the Kere?ni^ Dept., April 
dl. IMfkNo ’2474. 

KHOTI, - The holder of the 
]>eciiliar khot teniae in the Bombay 
Pre-idelie} , 

KHUBD. KUDD, ^ Thi' is a 
term <hietl\ em]doved m the Hima- 
la\a, Ihufhf meaning a ]»iecipitous 
liill-'ide. al'O a dee]fc \.il]ev. It is not 
in lilt dKtioimin.'S but is prnliably 
allied to the Hind. Ihdt, ‘a pit,’ Bakh. 
— Hind. JJtOihlti. [Platte gnes Hmd. 
Ihf/iJ. Tbi' 1' from Skt. lluHHltf, ‘ a gaj^, 
a 1 bas-iii.' while khiit tomes from Skt. 
1Jn7fo, ‘ an exctiYcition."] The word is in 
constant Anglo-Indian collofpual use at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations. 

16-37 — Tlie steeps abtiut Mussoori are so 
ver\' per|»eui hcnlar in many places, that a 
person of the stromrcst nerve would scarcely 
be able to look over tlie eciife of the narrow 
footpath into the Ehnd, '^vithout a shudder 
— Bacon, First I mpressiotis, ii. 146. 

1838 — “ On my arrival I found one of the 
ponies on the estate had lieen killed by a 
fall over the precipice, when brmging up 
water from the KhudL ” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, li. 244^). 

1866 — “When the men of the 43d Begt,. 
refused to carry the euns any longer, thb 
Eurasian cunner^, about 20 in number, accom- 
panying them, instde an attempt to bring them 
on, but were unequal to doing so, and undocT 
the tlirection of this officer (Capt. CbckJbuin, 
R.A.) threw them down a Kfind, as the xavinies 
m the Himalaya are called. . . P — Biteticm 
and the H. of the Do&ar Wear, by Bwrgmn 
Rennie, M.D., p. 199. 

1879. — “The command^r-ia-ofeief ... is 
perhaps alive now because his ^xse so judi- 
ciously chose the spot on whaob suddealy 


* Paiti is osad here m t&e Hahratti setnse of a 
' contjnhtrtaon " or extra cess. It is fhe regular 
Ma3u»tti eomral^at odf tine of Bengal, on 

■which see wtlsoait, a.v- 
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to miiiti) that its, hiiil luMjfN 

nriH halt rufr tliPC^ud — Tiwrt^ Lttt* r 

Irom Viici. 15 

KHUEEEEF. - Ar kh^mi 
‘sntunm’ ; atul in India tin tin]. <ii 
liarve*^t of tliL c i o}», w hn li i^ -own at 
the l^eginning ojf tlie laniv -ea-nii 
(April and >!a\ ) and gatln u d in atter 
It, iinludiiig rn*e tin tall luilh r- 
mai/e, Mittniu ia]»e, ‘-H-riiimni, tN.* 
The i>l>\er-e <!»»]» i- rubbee fq v > 

wrt'k*^ lint UMt olap'-.t i 

Since thcKiireef t mp whit ?• < /ait > 

(*ce BAIBA) (-»‘t JOWAUK , i I ll 

smallci kin.h <«f ifr.iio ,in^<ntt*in ivisil»iipl 
frrnn off tfi* Irtli', ,o. 1 th» >111,* i 11 i !-> 
already t'JoiijiJiPd in 1 -own im tlit* 

jBTcat Bnbbee M ( 0 » of wilt jt' }.» ie\ 

(see GBAMi — firoifahitftt Jtihr'^ o 

Mahrafta Cuu/p cii ]. ^ 

KHUTPUT, « Thife 1 - a name 
felaiig tel 111 111 We-tt rii India lor t 
jirevaleiit -v-teni of intiigue and loi- 
ru]>tiO!i The general meaning f*f 
khfffpitf 111 Hind and Mrilii is latliei 
‘w’rangling’ and ‘woii\, but it is in 
the former isense that the woid he<aiue 
famous (1850 54) m con*>t<|iience of 
Sir James Ontram’s struggles wnth the 
rasealitj, during his tenure of the 
Residency of Baroda 

[1661 — “ Ebutpui, or court intii<,'ne, rules 
xxiore or less in etery nsitue State, to an 
extent incredible among the more ciiiliserl 
natiitms of Europe ” — Frazer, Becort^s of 
BpaH, SlMd 

KHOTTBY, KHETTRY, GUT- 
TBY* a Hind Khattrl, Khairl. Skt 
AjsAixfrffer The second, or military 
caste, xn tbe theoretical or fonrhild 
division of the Hindus [But the 
word la more commonlv applied to a 
xnercantile caste, which ha^. its origin 
in tbe Piinjfab, but is found in consider- 
able numbers in other jiarts of India 
Wbetber they are really of Kshatrsya 
descent is a matter on which there 
IS much diference of opinion See 
Oroo!^, Trdie» and Oeu^es of N W F ^ 
ni 2^4 seqq"] The Xar/ncwoi whom 
Ptolemy locates apparently towards 
HajputSna are probably K^atn’^as 

[1623 — “ They toki me CSanlm was a title 
of honour ” — P della VaUe, Hak Soc ii 312 ] 

1630 — “ And because Oulterv was of a 
martiall temper God gave him power to 
away Kingdomes with the scepter ” — L&rd, 
Fantans, 5 

1638 — “ hahitans . sont la plus- 

part Fent/an^ et Ejaitens, tieserans, teintuners, 
H aufcres ouuriers en eoion ” — Maftdehlo. 
ed, 1650, 130- 


1*j 73 — rh*u il-o Ciittarees, another 
•-n j Pi 111 , I] tall V ah. nit iiti ^ an 1 tbu-»- jiaifs 
up th»‘ l.aiuiiv wlin a- the Baiiian 

•tniit;.*-* hcif — In J a/j Ihdqfs Dint 4 

n ik ''<• n I \J ’ 

1i»Tj — ■ < ijaiini IS fietiUi^utlr eaten m 
.intuiitie- ifv the rid-k]*tMtts Quetenes, 
an i Pit iUs — / KO 

]T2t. — -epun 1 OTieiation m rank 

aiijnii'J these heatl eii that of the Settre- 
as, — Fnh iffii/f €*h>Hoii t'T 

17''d - - The Chittery or casionillr betakes 
hinisck fo ti ifiic ami the '-oodei has become 
thp inlieiito’ of piiin ipalities — O 
el 1^08 1 oJ 

1&-36 — The Baiiiins. aie the meicantil^* 
« iste ot the oiiginal ITinriuos The\ call 

thenisfUcs Shuddenes, siynifies mno- 

I ent 01 harioks-, d) — St^ B PhiUl ubAhUion 
m/ Tints ^ 322 

KHYBEB PASS, u p The famous 
Lforge wliuh forms the chief gate of 
Atghdiii-tan tioiu Pe-hawai, piojierH 
Khfiihiit [The place of the taine 
name neai Al-Madinah is uientioned 
m the Ain (111 57), and Sii R Burton 
write's Khavl lar in Hebrew is 
supiiu'sed to mean a castle D^Herbelot 
make- it to mean a pact 01 association 
of the Jews against the Moslems 
{Pihirimagf>, ed 1893, 1 346, note) ] 

1510 — " EaiH next inornina we set cut 
on our maich, and crossing the BJieiber Pass, 
halted at the foot of it The Khi^er-Khail 
had been extremely licentious in thoir con- 
duct Both on the coming anil going of our 
army they had shot upon the slraggleis, Imd 
such of our people as lagged liehiiid or separ- 
ated from the rest, and camel off their 
horses It was ideariv expedient that they 
*^houlii meet with a suitable chastisement ” — 
Baber, p 277 

1603 — 

On Thurisday Janiiud ivas oui encamping 
ground 

On Friday we went through the !Khaihar 
Pass, and encamped at Ah Mujsjid ” — 
Jahdngir, in Elhot, \i 314 

1783 — The stage fxoin Timiood (read 
Jtmrood) to Dickah, usually called the 
Hyber-jpass, being the only one m which 
niucli danger is to be apprehended from 
banditti, the officer of the escoit gave orders 
to his party to march early on the next 
morning Timur Shah, who used to pass 

the winter at Peshoui never passed 

through the territory of the Hybers, without 
their attacking his adx’-aneed 01 1 ear guai d ” — ■ 
FtfrsteFs Travels, ed 1808 , 11 65-66 

1856_ 

‘ . See the booted Moguls, like a pack 

Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair. 

And crowding through the Khyhesr’s rocky 
stiait. 

Sweep hke a bloody harrow o’er the land ” 
The Banyan Tree, p 6 
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KIDDERPORE, u ]> Ihia tljt 
name nt i ot Lalnitti,, on tin. 

lett Imik ot tlie Huuglv, i bttk \\ i\ 
-<nith of Fort William, md the -e it 
of the <TO\einmeiit L)otk\iid Tim 
estahli^hnieiit was toimcd iii the 1 
eeiitUiN h\ Gen K\d, ‘aftei whom, 
st\s the It/ij^tHfd i-rt^ * the \n]] igt 

named ’’ Thi'^ is the geiieial belief, 
and wa^ mine [H \ ] nil lecentb 
A\hen I found iiom the <hait tnd 
diiectioiis 111 the Ltmlidt Pilot of 1711 
th It the village of Kiddei pore (failed 
111 the same < halt Kithe) t]/o , then 
ULLiipiefl tile same pO'^ition, 7 ( im- 
mediatelv below (r ohm tot pint and 

that nnmefliatf Iv below ‘ < hitfouiiffe 
{it Govmdpui and GhafinatT (see 
CHUTTANUTTY) ) 

1711 — then k< ep Roimilinir Chiiii 

Pt>t (Chilpoie) Bit e t invui to ChtUff A nfttf 
Point (sft, CinJTTAJriJTTy) Ihf Bitf 

bplo%\ Gnitr J\npon iGoiindpt'r) "^ho il 
and I elou tht '>huil ib an Eihh thtieffm 
fioiii (To-vei Zsijioie, -vuu mu^t in i i>\ei to 
the Maiboaid-'^hoie an I keep it ibtai 1 till 
\<ni tome up almost iiUi the Point i-Ue 
to Kiddery-pore, but no loimei — Th 

Enqliah Filot p b5 

KIL^ s Pitch or bitumen Tim 
and Mai LlU Ar lit, Pers lit and ill 

t 1330 — In Ptisii ait some spimijs 
fioni which flows a kind ut pitch, winch is 
cilled hic {lead kir) (pu dico seu peqnu\ with 
which they smear the skins in which wme is 
carried and store 1 ’ — Friar Jotdamis p lU 

e 15fc»0 — These are pitched with a bitu- 
ram which thev call Qinl, which is like 
pitch ” — Cotrea, Ilak Soc 240 

KILLADAE, s P — H liladar, 
from Ar laVa^ ‘a fort’ The com- 
mandant of a fort, castle, or garr ibon 
The Ar laVa is always in India 
pronounced kiVa And it is possible j 
that in the first quotation Ibn Batuta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title , 
taking It as from Pers killd^ ‘a ke’v ^ 
It may be noted with reference to 
kaVa that this Ar word is generally 
represented in Spanish names by 
Alcai^y a name borne by nine Spanish 
towns entered m K Johnstone’s Index 
OeogTa^%cu$j and in Sicilian ones 
^ GaltUay e g Cedatajirm CaUantssdta^ 
GaMcbgvrort^ 

c_ 1340— Kadhi Khan, Sadr-al- 
Jihan, who became the chief of the Amirs, 
and had the title of KaSt-dar, x e Keeper of 
the keys of the Palace This officer was 
accustomed to pass every lught at the Sul- 
tan’s door, with the bo^guaidL” — lh$t 
190 


1' , . . i j . li r» 

^ ' - " * ' ' I ’ 1 1 Kellidar 

t i- 1 111 in i-L — ( t I 1" I JIT 

1-17 — ^ . , , , 1 . 

til Jl _\Uil ^houl l Ir ^ -T U I n t- lull ihT 
< oi < iijoi ui Killedar — V ’ in do 

— Vniniij th» ] ii-oiiHi'v * ijniiei m 

tin i’ort of HittTi-H*, iT< ii w l^ mth h\ 
n-% fui tJji- Eeeledar — -J*/ n *t hint, shipn 
11 Jlo 

KILLA-KOTE, - ]d A t umbma- 
t on ot Ai — P ind ILind words 
loi a toil {Ilia tor Inla, and kot)^ 
u^ed in MTbUin ludii to impl\ the 
whole tortitication'^ of a tcrntoiy (i? 
Dt tnmjinttd) 

KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c , s 

Ai — H IJiihit A dieas of honour 
]iresented b\ a "-upenui on ceremonial 
ocfa^ion^, luit the meining is often 
evteiided to the w hob of a ceremonial 
present of that natuie, of whate’ver it 
ma\ con=ii<?t [Ihe Ar A 7* li-a’h properly 
means ‘ w hat a man strips from his 
person "‘Theie were (among the 
litei Moguls) h\c degrees of Jchtla% 
tlio^e ot tliiee, fi\e, si\, or seven 
piece-i , or they might as a special 
maik f)t tivuLir consist of clothes 
that the em]>tTui had actually worn ” 
^ee fui fill tin I details Mr lr\me in 
/AMs’, Xb, Julv lyOb, p 533)] 
Ihe woid has in Russian been de- 
giaded to im^u the long loose gowm 
which forms the mo-^t toinmon dress 
in Turkistan, called generally hy 
Sihiiv’ler ‘a dtestoing - guwm ’ (Germ 
SMafrock) See Fraikn^ Wolga Bui- 
qareii^ p 43 

1411 — davb passed m sumptuous 

feast* TThil ats and ^rdles of royal ma^- 
ficenee were distributed’* — Abdurazzak^ in 
A of et EjtU \iv 209 

1073 — "^ir Geonje Oxenden held it 
He defended himself and the Merchants so 
bra\eK, that he had a OoUat or Seerpei^, 
(q V ) a Robe of Honoui from Head to Foot^ 
offer^ him from the Great Mcqul ” — 

87 

1676 — This IS the Wardrobe, where Iha 
Royal Garments are kept , and from idtmmt 
the King sends for ti» Cfelaat, or a who^ 
Habit for a Man, when he would Iftosmtr 
Stranger ” — E T-ht- #6-^ fadu 

Ball, 11 983 

1774. — A fiowemi satm was 

brought me, and I was diwaeed fei nt ss a 
MnkaL^’— Bogle, m 29 

1786— 

did send or robes oi Ikhwhit <the 

most pohlis omd disiiagiiiBiied mode of 
aeknowled^Wi^gl ihSiiai m India) to the 
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m tf^stsmonv in*' 
tium o£ their servixe^. — *>( f 

lit n ff//. %ii J~) 

160 J> — * r>n paymi; a t** iii% 

Prince* an iiifeiior km tax finju Jiru a 
complete «iress *4 hon<Mit « 4»f a 
a rulie. i tnihait, a >-111*4 1 mi 1 
sworti, xxith a stiirjjr of jteari-. to ijf.i imm 1 
the riex'k. ' — lA Vaft nfut. i 

— “ ( >n e\AnimiiiL: t!ie khelauts 
fr^nn the ijieaf Mah.ir.tiah Ma i ij**o 

the ser|ie\<f h (-ee SIRPECH; 1 

to >21 Charles Malet, vxas t'lun 1 to l.e < oin- 
TK>se4 of false stone-. ■ — turrit--, O Mfut, 
lii. 5(J; [2niieJ ij 11.’^ 

KIHCOB, ^ rTo]<n.liM,nie P -H 

ht mUuf ] \ L milch />f*h 

T3ie Eiig]i>-h IS jieiliap- riom ilie Giija- 
rsiti, a'5 in that laiigua^^e tlie la^-t s\l]a]»h‘ 
Is 5.h<nt. 

Tluia xxoid ha" hecii twic'e iinjioited 
from the Erist For it is only auothei 
form <jf theriiefiieval name of an Easreiii 
damask or hi o< a<le. cammocca Tins 
'N^as taken irom the nieditnal Persian 
and Arabic forms Icainkhil or klmkliva^ 

* damasked silk,’ and seems to have 

come to Europe in the 13th century. 
F. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes be- 
tween kajnkhd ‘damask silk of one 
colour/ and ktvikfid^ ‘damask silk of 
different colours.’ And this again, 
according to Bozy, quoting Hoffmann, 
is oi%inaIly a Chinese word km-lcha , 
iu which doubtless hin^ ‘gold,* is the 
ffrat element, Kim is the Fuhkien 
form of the word ; qu. kim-Jmr, ‘gold- 
ffower*? We have seen kimhkicdb 
derived from Pera ham-khwah^ ‘ less 
sle^/ because such cloth is rough 
and prevents sleep I This is a type 
of many etymologies. [“ The ordinary 
derivation of the word supposes that 
a man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it ‘little/ kliwdhy 

* dream*)** {Ymnf Al% on Silk^ 

86). Platts and the Af<xdmsf (?ihsv. take 
it from ham, ‘little,* kkitrahj ‘nap/l 
Bucange appears to think the word 
survived in the French momde (or 
moqu^U ) ; hut if so the application 
of the term must have degenerated 
in England. (See in Draper^s Diet, 
mockado, the form of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

c. 1300. — et^aifJLoraSpTos, xal 

Tbff vdr^pa dei cupev^LfLopfeiw xaTa T^pr 
v/ayov/i^rTjjf dPTiTreXdpycaoo', ^Bcr&ifra m?- 
vvif<p^ ireTro^juplibs Ka/xxdv V TLepa-Qy ^yrf(FL 
•yXSrxo, dpddcav ei/ tcrdi, oi dlTrXaica fjc^v 

fmpfiapiKfv dtav 'EX^ i^inpaivev, dXX* 


KlXi VD 

T)ifitE.Lbrj Kill TTOLKiXifiv ’’ — Lettf'J of Lhf oditrit'^ 
th* H,.‘ ‘/‘fuf ti» LtUifo^ biutoiiot.iiv an i 
pi. o .ti.iiv i4 the Tiapf*/iintians. In 

\,,t ff Ltiti-itfi. \\ 4'^ 

!,{,>{(/ — Tlv-ii clothes ait of Tai taiy cloth, 
mj 1 camocas, an 1 othci nth '-tnlTs ofttimpM 
a ionic { x\ith ool i an I silvf i ami precious 
-I i>Tu s ' — liooK of tJie Estuie ^>fihe O/’eat Kaav, 

in ( 

I 1310 — Yon inav leckon also tliat m 
f’atiiay \ou ^et thiee or three and a half 
pnM .‘s"^ of darnask<* i silk 'cammocca) foi a 
'■oumin — l*tijnIoUi, ibid. 1’‘J5 

1312 — ’“The Kiri" of China had sent to 
the Miltan llMJ slaves ot both sexes foi ofK) 
pieces of katnkha, oi winch 100 were made m 
the Citr of Zaitun . ' — Ib?i Baiuia^ iv 1. 

c 1375 — ‘‘ Thei sellen this Ydole upon 
a riiaie with ^let leveienee. wel arrayeil 
with Clothes of Gold, of riche Clotlies of 
laGaiye* of Camacaa, and othei piecions 
(luthes ’* — John SlaundttiU, ed. 1856, 
o 175 

e ] i(J() — ‘ 111 kyrtle of Cammaka kynge 
am I cladtle. ' — Cm entry Mysieryy 163 

1404 — *• . . e quando se <lel quisierou 
partir los Einhajadoi es, fizo vestir al dicho 
Kuy Gonzalez una lopa de camocan, e diole 
iin sornbieio, e dixole, qiie aquello toniase 
en seilal del amor que cl Taniurbec tenia al 
Seilor Rey.” — Claiijo, k Kxxvin. 

1411 — “ \Ye have sent an ambassador who 
carries you from us kirokha.” — Lettei from 
Evip. of Chian to Shall Rukli, m E^oi et Ext 
xiv. 214- 

1 474. — And the Kinsr tjave a signe to 
him that way ted, cofnaunding him to give 
to the dauncer a peece of Camoeato. And 
he taking this peece threw e it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
xxroinen : and useing certain w ordes in prais- 
eng the King, thiewe it before the myn- 
strells .’’ — Josafa Barharo, Travels in Tersia. 
E.T. Hak Soc. p. 62. 

16S8. — “Ka/zouxaff, Xa/z,o u;)(;a.s, Paii- 
nus sencus, sive ex boinbyce confectus, et 
more Damasceno contextus, Italis Dama<ioo^ 
nostris ohm Caniocas, de qu4 voce diximus in 
Gloss. Mediae Latinit. hodie etiamnum 
Mocade ” This is followed by several quota- 
tions from Xfedieval Greek MSS — Du Cange, 
Gloss. Med. et Inf Graecitatis, s.v. 

1712 — In the Spectator under this year 
see an advertisement of an “ Isabella-coloured 
Eincoi) gown flowered with green and gold.** 

— Cited in MalcolrrCs Anecdotes of Manners, 
&*., 1308, p. 429. 

1733. — Dieser mal w aren von Seiten des 
Br^ut^ms ein Stuck rother Kflmkft . . 
und eme rothe Pferdehaut ; von Seiten der 
Biaut aber em Stack violet Kamka.’* — 
u. s- w. — Gftieltn, Beise dutch Siberien, i. 
137-138. 

1781 — My hohday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Caipet Pattern, 
with two of broad Gold Lace, a rich. 

Elngcob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt to 
the shafts of Macaroni ridicule. ***T-Letter 
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K/'<H M 


lioin .if/ Old C f ut/li*'f Cnf/tmn, iii lad •} 
(t(izflh\ in 

— * hut nut until the naltob'v, 

niotlinr aforf^sai 1 ha 1 eiJLr,ig:e I to ]).4\ for the 

I chainj:^ of pii^un, .i sum of £lO,(W)l> 
anti that she woull unsaeL the zrnnntih 

. fur Kincobs, muslins, ( lutlis, cScc A:c 
v\:e ' ■ — A filch s of Charq/ auain^if Ha^t- 

niq'i, in IjuiIcA Works^ 18o2, vii. 2*^. 

— * Twenty tiays of shawls, kheen- 
kaubs weie teinleied to me' — Ld. 

1"oh nihT^ I. 117. 

[■1813 — Forbes wntes keemcob, keemcab. 
Or. Men/ 2nl i. 311 ; ii 418 ] 

1829 — “Tiled of this seiviee we took 
possession of the town of Muttra, tliivmij 
tiiern out. Here we had irloiious plun ler — 
shawls,- silks, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
(JsC ' — Metn of John Shipp^ i 124 

KINa-CROW, A glossy black 
bird, otherwise called Drongo shrike, 
about as large as a small pigeon, with 
a long forked tail, Dicruriis niacrocerciis^ 
Vieillot, fouiifl all over India. ‘‘ It 
perches generally on some hare branch, 
whence it can have a good look-out, or 
the top of a house, or post, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills” {Jerdon) 

1883. — “ . . . the King-crow . - leaves 

tlie w'hole biid anvi beast tube far behind in 
oriijmahty anti force of character. . . He 

does not "come into the house, the telegraph 
wire suits him better. Perched on it he can 
see w'hat is going on . . . drops, beak foie- 
most, on the back of the kite . . . spies a 
bee-eater capturing a goodly moth, and after 
a Hot chase, forces it to deliver up its booty.” 
— The Tribes on my Frontier^ 143. 

E^OSQUE, s. From the Turki and 
Pers. hfisJik or kmhk^ pavilion, a villa/ 
&c. The word is not Anglo-Indian^nor 
is it a wrord, we think, at all common 
in modern native use. 

e. 1350 — When he was returned from 
his expedition, and dm^iinsr near to the 
capital, he omeied his son to build him a 
palace, or as those people call it a krifi^lr, 
by the side of a river which runs at that 
place, whSeh is called AfghanpSr.” — 
iiL 212. 

1623. — There is (in the garden) running 
water issues from the entrance of a 

great or covered place, where on© 

may stay to take the air, wha^h is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which adjoins the outside of the garden, so 
that, like the one at Sarat, it serves aisfo 
for t3he public uf?e of the city.” — F. deUm 
Soc. L 68]. 


«d' .1 V'»r-h*-ib. <r^ilks of 

-M- JOWAUR . i- i'<Md lur < attle. 


M abu ub Ji . iij * 

of kurbee, dried it /. a.n ! 

h/nar two iiiferior km b <4 ^u.un ; an 
excellent fo Itlei* for the cane b. — ■ 

1 Lf'tler'^ fr/nti a 4fr(hj nito Ono/p. e,i 1892, 

j }>■ o- 

[1821 — Or<liiiary ptice of the straw 
1 (kicba) at hai^est-tiine K«; 1^ per hundred 
I shea 10 . . — Tran'*. LiL ‘Soc, Bombay, 

in 243.] 


KISHM, n.p Tlie largest of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, calle<i by 
the Portuguese Queixorae and the like, 
and sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kishmish It is now more popularly 
called Jailrat-al-taimla, in Pers. Jaz. 
ifardz, ‘the Long Island’ (like the 
Lew'es), and the name of Kishm is 
( on fined to the chief town, at the 
eastern extremity, where still remams 
the old Portuguese fort taken in 152^ 
befoie which William BatHn the Navi- 
gator fell. But the oldest name is the 
‘Still not quite extinct Brokht, ivhicli 
close! V preserves the Greek Oamcfu, 


K.c 325. — ‘ And setting sail (from Har- 
moz^ia), in a run of 300 stadia they passed 
a desert and bushy island, and mooTed beside 
another islan i which was large and in- 
habited. The small desert island was 
named Organa (no doubt Genm, afterwards 
the site of N. Homnur — see OBMUS) ; and 
the one at which, they anchored ’Odpa/rro, 
planted with vines and date-palms, and witb 
plenty of com.” — Arrian, Voyage of Near- 
rhus, ch, xxxvii. 


I 1538. — ... so I hasted with him m 

the company of divers merchants for to go 
from Babylon (orig. Babiflania) to Cancem, 
whence he carried me to Ormuz. . , 

F M. Finto, chap, vi: {Cogaik, p. 9). 

1553. — Finally, like a aaod 

despairing man ... he determined to leave 
the city (Omniz) de^rted, and to over 
to the Isle of Qs^tesxassss^ That island Is 
close to tiie mainlauid of Persia,^ and i» 
within sight erf Ormuz at 3 leagues 

— Barros, HI, viL 4. 

1554, — Then we departed to the fsle M 

Kais or Old Homtuz, and then to ^ |0l««d 
of JtndehtiL, and others of 1^ 0ICIWU 

'Sea, t.e, in the Sea of Homwaa^ 

l^eittg able to get any 
67. 

I160D, — “Qrtowa*' ^ 


by fbe Soe. 

i- t in L 2. 


^ tinder 


KTBBEE, KUBBEE^ a Hmd. 
karbl, Mrbf, Skt. k&damb^ stialfc 





loT^ — Th< moniiTit: !»i 

broiight Lift on the Uft h-in i nf tli* 1^1 in 
of BifZiiMlh, lea^ini; a Klin) uniii 

habiteti between Kismash ah! Hu ^I nn - 
jFtryer, 32 X 11 

— ‘The Klan 1 Queizome^ **i Quei 
y wiiri M ^ nr QuiasOfO&t ntlnrv^i'^e t i11» i )>' 
traxellern an«i L,»*n£riapht is Keclmuche, m 
bT tJie riatnes Brokt. — ^ ^ 

en Lani-jRf‘i::f n liH 

IHIT — 

Vases nil« i with Kishmee s -r-*lbn 
wim 

4nii the T( 1 wf+piiij's nf tlit -^hi i/ mim 

M , \f t ef 

]H 21 — ^r* t» kef]t i >nnll fnn » M 

ICidhtn^ t{i lij ikt litsiMit'' mi 1 si n \ ’ its 
ami ntliei inf ui-^ ttf nuntin » «i wi* j 
ever xn\ s^niptons if pn ii \ n ipjM ii 
Klphmsf Hi* ^ in I n n 1 J 3 

NFS -iJs/^ BASSADORE 


Kii i/rrK 

ITo'' — fins ntllinil of cnm 2 )risin_» the 
wh>lf i-'tiiiitt into so iiiizow a roinpiss 
will ii>ni;«\ to \ou 1 inuie distim t 
ih I ‘hill if \\t ti insinitte I i monthly 

ii f inmt of tht lithtniiix uC « a< h pei son s 
Kistbmidee — T^frtlst J'lfn *f App 

Vo 

I oTo VIS alwav:> requisite to 
inik< him pi\ his Kists oi tribute — Ld 

I aif 1 ^4* 

1^10 — Ih* Jif Basts or collections 

I i»f Biniril an fi un \ii«ust to ’^epteinbei — 

H illminsim V 41 ii 4 'l^ 

‘ I'^IT — iltspeiate a inalaAy, said 

tlu Pn SI lent lequirts i nine Iv that shall 
i< nil its source kill I lirie no hesita- 
tion in ''titiiiix HIT opinion thit theic is no 
i nioih of eiilnitini' the diseise, but b\ 
itnioMiii; the oiiomil cause and placinjj 
, these distints which aie ph Igel lor the 
' setuiitx of the Kiists, beyond the leach of 
I )us Highness s inanaoeiiient — MiU, \i 3 > 


KISHMISH - Vii- binillsiom- 

le^s laisjps oiiLniiilh iTji|Muteil lumi 
Per-] i Piiliips ^o ( all( ri iiom the 
island Sisliixi Its \]ms aie nu ii- 
tinnod hv Amin, intl li\ 1 Mooie ' 
(See undti KISHM [F‘»r the in iuii- 
facture ot Kiahmi^h in Af^h mist in, 
see TVatt^ Econ Dut VI pt ix 284 ] 

|c 1666 — “ V<(ber heiH}? the country 
pnncmaliy supplns jj^lhi with thesi 
fjraats , focbiDiebFis, or raxf^uL'j, appai- 
csiii^ without stones ’ — et 

€^%9kMi 118d 

IXI 7 B. — We refresbec! ourselves an entire 
I>mt Jtti where a small White Grape 

wmwHit any Shme, was an excellent Cor- 
dial they are called Kwmas (irrapes, 
and the Wine is known by the same Nmne 
iiatiber than where they grow ^ — I ryer, 242 

mi— ‘I could never meet with any of 
^he B j gjmaM l MS before they were tumel 
Thcaa ane Kassms, a size less than our 
liateas of the same Colour, and without 
aioiias.*’— X^id^ 333 

Rj a tMiMstt , a delimous grape, of 
olQCigailed shape, also small and very 
oideu and used lor wme-makmg 
dned Uua is the ^dtanh nasixi. 

Jfodem 171 

KimmsB, s. Hafcive serTiftiit^s 
wofd for (^r%timm But that fmtival 
16 iiaually called Bond dm, * the great 
day ’ {See BBURA Dm.) 

EZIST, s Ar jhst The yearly land 
revenue in India is paid by iBSlalments 
which fall due at dilFerent periods iu 
different parts of the coimtiy , each 
such instalment is called a'iW, or 
^uota^ [The settlement of these m- 
ial^fients is tisf-handl ] 


KITMUTGAB, s Hind Ihidmat^ 
ifd/y from Ai — P khuhtidt^ ‘seivice,’ 
tliereloic *■ one rendeiiiig '-crxice The 
Anglo-Iiifhan use is ijll ili a to the 
Bengal Piesidencv, v\heie the wold 
IS hahituillv applied to a Musiilniaii 
•servant, v\liose duties arc connected 
with serving metis and waiting at 
table iiiidei the Oonsumah, if there 
be one Kismiitgm is a vulgirisin, 
now perhaps obsolete The word is 
spelt hj Hadley in his U-nmimar (see 
under MOOBS) khuzmutyih In the 
word khidmat^Sia m khiVat (see KIU,IJT), 
the terminal t in umnfl.ee ted Aroduc 
has long been dropt, though retained 
in the form m which these words have 
got into foieign tongues 

1759 — The wages of a Khedmutgar appear 
as 3 Rupees a month — In Long, p 182 

1765 — they were taken into the 

‘service of *Soujak DowJah as immeliate 
atte ndant s on his person , Hod'jee (see 
HADJEIE} in capacity of his first Eistihut- 
gar (or valet) ” — HolweU, Htst Events, &c , 

i 60 

1782 — “ I therefore beg to caution stran- 
gers against those race of vagabonds who 
ply about them under the denomination of 
Oongmirmfes aiad Kisaratdars -” — Letter 
Ittdtet Sept 28 

1784 — The Bearer perceiving a 
quantity of blood . called to the Hooka- 
burdar and a Kistamtgar.” — In SeUm-Karr, 
1 . 13 

1810 — The Kliedmi itg ar, or as he js 
often termed, the K%smutgar, is with yerv 
few exceptions, a Mussulman , his business 
IS to wait at table ” — W %U%ct/mson, 

y M -L, 212 

c 1810 — “ The gl trTmtg a.Tiv, who had, 
attended us from Chtosatta, had done his 
work, and made his harvests, thou^ in no 



KITTYSOL, KIT^OL, 


4^7 


KLIXO 


\\a\. ol the laz't M tUtful oi 
wliite — *]/;> ru und^ 

2^^. 'J’he phia-e lu ita1i< > -^taniK foi trrz'^ 
)VjWifat'i (see BILAYXJTu fiesh ui i^ieeii 
Eiiiopean'' ' — GnfBns (ii.v'.y. 

— “ We - saw nothing leniaikahle 
on the wav tmt a Kiddmutgar of Chiniiiatrie 
Appa, who was lollintr fioni Poona to 
Puiuleipooi, in peifoiinaiiee of a vow which 
he niatle foi a child. He had been a, month 
at it, and had become so expert that he 
went on sinouthlv ami without pausing, and 
kept irdliiig evenly along the middle of the 
road, ovei stones and ev^ery thing. He 
tiav'elled at the late of two coss a day " — 
E! phuiAone, m T.ife, i. 257-8. 

1^78. — We had each oui own . . . 
Kitmutgax <>i table seivaiit. It is the cus- 
tom m India foi each person to bav’e his own 
table seivant, and when dining out to take 
him wnth him t<^> wait behind his chair.’ — 
Life in the i. 32. 

[18h0. — “ Heie's the Edlit coming for the 
late change, — /Z Kiylinq^ The Gd.di,bys^ 21] 


l,,ls. — ^ ^ ^ « .a i w.cs home 

tw-. Kjppe-soles, ■' male of 

Paptu —I'u, f> >-f “>1 

Xo 7 1 — Littl»- bin Ml " Kitsolls M^bi*b are 
the names of several Coaiinies f* i riubiel- 
loes) * — Fiqer, 160 

It»8T. — “They (the AMcnnen of Madras) 
may }>e allow e 1 to ha\ e H!ett3tsols ov ei them.” 
1 — Letter of Cou^'t of rJiintnrs^ in heeler^ 
1 . 200 

lOlKI — “ nomen . . . v'ulgo ellertur Perii- 
^o1 . . aliquant io paulo ahter scribitur . . . 

et utruinque rectius pmnuntiandum esl, 
Patesol v'el potiiLS Parasol oujiib signilScatio 
Appel lativ^a est, i, t. Qaittesol seu nne 
Oitthrelle, qua m call horibas regionihus 
lit untur homines ad caput a sole tuendum.” — 
Fhfde'^ Preface to Travels of Abraham Pent' 
snh p. vii., Ill Syntag Pis^erti i. 

„ ‘ Xo Man in India, no not the 

I MoqnJ'^ Son, is permitted the Pnviledge of 
' wealing a Kittml or Umbrella. . . . The 
use of the Umbrella is saerel to the Prince, 
I appiopnate 1 only to liis use.” — Orington, 


KITTYSOL, KITSOL, s. This ; 
wtiid sui vivcrl till lately in the In- * 
diaii Tfiiitl, hut It is otlieiwi'se l"ii«; I 
obsolete It was formerly in Lomnion j 
use tor ‘ an umbrella,’ and especialU 
for the knid, made of bamboo and 
pa pel ^ imported fioin (lima, such 
the English fashion of to-day ha® 
fPlopted to sciecn fiie-j)lacei5 in .suinmei. 
The wold is Poitiiguese, qtiifc(-b(d, 
‘har-suii.’ Also tira'iole occiiis in 
Scot’s Discouise of Jata, quoted below 
from P archaic. See also Hiihius^ ColL 
of Poyaijes^ in German, 1602, i 27. 
[Mr. Skeat points out that in Howi- 
son’s Malaif Piet. (1801) %ve have, 
s V. Payong : “ A kittasol, sornbrera.'*' 
'which is nearer to the Port, original 
than anv ot the examples given since 
1611. This may be due to the strong 
Portuguese influence at Malacca.] 

1588. — “ The present was fortie peeces of 
siike ... a litter chaiie and guilt, and two 
qnitasoles of silke.” — Parkes^'^ Mendoza^ ii. 
105. 

1605. — “ . . . Before the shewes came, 
the King was brought out vqion a man’s 
shoulders, bestriding his necke, and the man 
holding his legs before him, and had many 
rich tyrasoles carried ouer and round about 
him.” — E. Scot, in Purckas, i. 181. 

1611. — Of Kittasoles of State for to 
shaddow him, there bee twentie ” (in the 
Treasury of j^bar). — Hawkins, in Burchas, 
i. 215. 

[1614, — ‘‘ Qnitta soils {or sombreros).” — 
Foster, Letters, ii. 207.] 

1615. — The China Capt., Andrea Bittis, 
retomed from Lahgasaque and brought me 
a present fn>*u his brother, viz., 1 faire 
SC^ . - — O&ekiFs Hiary, i. 28. 


315 

1755 — ‘ He cairies a Roundel f or Quit ^ 
Soleil ovt^r vour head.” — /res, 50 

1750 — In Expenses of Nawab’s eatertiin- 
iiient at (’ahmtta, we bn I “ A Cbma Kily- 
sol . ” — Long, 194. 

17t>l. — A chait of Chittagong, by Barth. 
Plai^teJ, marks on si ie ol Chittagonr K., 
an uinbiell.i-hke <^iee, called “ Ejttysoll 
Tief^.” 

[1785 — ■ To timsh the whole, a Kittesaw 
(a kind uf uiubitila) is suspende i not m- 
ireqiientK »ver the laiv’s head.” — Diarif, 
m ItustXd, r.AiOts, *3id ed. 112.] 

1792. — “ In those days the Ketesal* which 
IS now sport e I by our very Cooks and Boat- 
swains, was prohibitCvl, as I have heard, 
d'you see, to any one below the rank of field 
ofiicei ’ — Letter, in Madras Courier, May S. 

1813. — In the table of exports from Macao, 
we find . — 

“■ Kittisefils, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000.” 

Milbitm, ii. 464- 

1875. — “ Umbrellas, Chinese, of papegr, or 
ElettysoUs.” — Indium Tariff- 

In another table of the same year : 
“ Chinese paper Kie^isdl;^ valuatioii Rs. 30 
for a box of 110, duty 5 pe r cent-" 
CffATTA,^ UMBRELLA-) 

KITTYSOL-BOY, s. A mrmmt 
who carried aa uiuhrella 
master. See Miibwen^ ii 62- 
examples under 

KJJDSQ, 3a.p. This is t&is 
( Kmng)^ffplied in the 
including our Straits to 

the peo]^e of Ck)s!i,tiiiteixl«sl Iijdiai who 
trade tMther, or settle in those 
to the descendants of those 



k'LlXf;. 4-^- /vV-/A^. 


[Mr. Skt?^t it-iKKuk'i ‘ Tli*- 
standai^l Malav* form }>? lio? 
whifJi is tim Suinatiaii f*>ii»i, 
K^hn(j or Khti«f) 'Flit 

uoe oi t3u‘ 1 ^. a" a in]**, n -Tin r^'i 

to Tamil'-, 3mT it \or\ iai*4> M-fi 
in a u i4er J 

The nriJiK i- a fonii »4 Kalinga, a 
very am lent name hn rlie r«Lri*>ii 
known as tho ** IvTortliem Circars. 
(q.v.), i.f’ the Telu^ujoa-l of the l>a\ 
nt Bengal, o?*, t«* e\p]e— it ntheivi'-t* 
in general lerni>, tor tl^at i oa-t uhiel] 
extends frMiii the Kisrii.t to th(* 
Mahanadi. ‘‘I'lie A'f/?'/o/os al-o 
appear freijueiitl v, after 1 3ie Pa nan n* 
fashion, as an etlini* name in rlie fdd 
H^inskrit list'-ot on e- apireai- 

in the earliest or Inflian ins( i qition-, 
VI/ in the edict's ot Asoka, and -pi . jii- 
callv in that famou'- edi< t (XITI ) le- 
nianinig in tiairmeiits at Giiiiar and 
Kapiirdi-oin, and more coin]dete]v at 
KhalsI, which ]H'eserves ilie link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Antiochus, "Ptolemy, Antigomis, 
Magas, and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and 
historical legends of Ceylon ; and we 
find commemoration of the kingdom 
of Kalixtga and of the capital city of 
KTalfng sktt/yffff m {e.ff, in Jwd. Antiq. iii 
152, X. 243). It was fixim a daughter 
of a Sling of Kalinga that sprang, 
according to the Mahawanso, the 
famous Wijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
race. 

Kalingaj^fnm, a port of the Ganjara 
district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tiona is not to be assumed. The name 
m later, hut still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally as Tri^KaUnffa, 
the Three Kalingas ^ ; and this 
probably, in a Telugu version Mudu- 
Kaling^k, having that meaning, is the 
original of the Madogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible conn^ion which 
ohviously suggests itself of this name 
Trikalinya with the names Tilinga and 
Tilingdria^ applied, at least since the 
Middle Ages, to the same region, wdll 
be noticed under TEUNGA) 

The coast of Kalinga appears to he 
that part of the continent whence 


< ii 3 iiiii.-ri e wuh tile Archipelago at an 
' . irh 'iai* and emigration thither, 
u iHe , and ihe name appe.iis 

To liriM- been lu uleat measure adojited 
in tile Ari hi]>e]ago a^ the deMgnation 
fU India ni general, or <ff the whole of 
the IVnin-iilar part ot it. Throughout 
rln^ book of Malay historical legends 
* alh d the Miflayn the woid 

Ktfhttfj ni Khi«j 1 *^ u-ed tor India in 
general, hut moie }>artieularlv for the 
-outheni pait^ (-ee JuiU/i, hnl. Aicliijt. 
V. 133). And the 'itatenieiit of Porrest 
{Vf,if((rjp in Mriyifi AnJdj). 1792, p. 82) 
That Macas,-ar ‘‘Indistan^’ wa-* called 
" Xfftjnt' Tphfi(ji(^^ {'i.o. Xfi(jara Teliih^fC) 
illubtmtes the ■^anie thing and also the 
-.ubstaiitial identity ot the names 
Telniga, Kalinga. 

The name Kling^ applied to settleis 
<>f Indian oiigiu, makes its appear ance 
in the Portuguese narratives iiiiinedi- 
ately after tlie conquest of Malacca 
(1511) At the ])re'-eiit day most, if 
not all of the Klings ot Singapore 
come, not from the “ Northern Circars,'’ 
but from Taiijore, a purely Tamil 
district. And tliiis it is that so good 
an authority as Roorda van Eijsinga 
translates KaUng bv ‘ Coromandel 
people.’ They are either Hindiis or 
Labhais (see LUBBTE). The latter 
claas in British India never take 
domestic service wdth Europeans, 
whilst they seem to succeed well 
ill that capacity in Singapore. In 
1876,” writes Dr. Burnell, the head- 
servant at Bekker^s great hotel there 
Avas a very good specimen of the 
Nagur Labhais ; and to my surprise 
he recollected me as the head assistant- 
collector of Tanjore, which I had been 
some ten years before.” The Hindu 
Klings appear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriages and keepers of 
eating-houses. There is a Siva temple 
in Singapore, which is served by Pan- 
darams (q-v.). The only Brahmans 
there in 1876 were certain convicts. 
It may be noticed that Calingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Philippine Islands). 

B.c. c. 250. — Gi^at is Elalijoga con- 
que3ped by the King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas. There have been hundreds of 
thousands of creature carried off. . . . On 
learning it the King . . . has immediately 
after the acquisition of ITalifiga^ turned to 
religion, he has occupied himself with re- 
ligion, he has conceived a zeal for rel^on, 
he applies himself to the spread of religion. 



A /-/A 


A'A/Av; i 

. . — Edict XIII of PiTa.la^i {? f\ Xv*kj> 
affcr Jl/. in ly^rf Ai^*u} -?7i 

[Ami SCO I'. A Sptf}/]' A^nln^ 12') '•'y] 

\ D. <¥f-TO — ‘ . . niultaninuinc iitMil iiijij 
coj^nonioii ]Ii.i£;maiiao qunturii ^lornt {«»’ 
Marto) Calin^ae . Cahngae man 

proMmi, et suj>ia Mau.laci Malli qiionun 
Moijs Malliis, linisqnc tiactus cjns G.iniics 
. novissnna tiento Ganiramlnm Calmg- 
anun. Re^ia Pcrtali^ vocatui . . . Insula 
in <Tanac est mairnao amjihtu limis trcntcni 
continens unain, nomine 

“ Ab 0 ‘=itio Ganiris ad pronionttniiiin 
Calingon et cppidmu Dandauuda DrXXV. 
nil] pasciuuni ' — Plnnf^ Hi A Xat vi lb, 
10, 20. 

“ In f ialing is cjiLsdeni In liae gentc qiiin- 
qiiennes concipcie feniinas, f>cta\mm ritac 
annum non e\oedeip.'‘' — Ihid. vii 2 

c 460. — ‘ In tlie land of Waiisro, in the 
capital of Waiigo, tliere was fonnerly a 
certain Wansjo Kini^. Tlie riaugliter of the 
King of Kalinga nas tlie principal <pieeii of 
that monarcii. 

^ Tiiat sovereign liad a daughter (named 
SuppadeiM) by his queen. Foitune-telleiN 
predicted that she would connect herself 
with the king of animals (the lion), &:c ” — 
Mahawanso^ ch vi {Tumour, p. 43) 

c. 550 — In the “ Brhat-Sanhitu, of Vaia- 
hamihira, as translated by Prof. Kem in the 
J. U As. Sor , Kalin^ appears as the name 
of a countiy in iv 82, 86, 231, and “ the 
Kalingas as an ethnic name m iv. 461, 468, 
r. 65, 239. 

c. 6*10. — “ x4fter ha\nng travelled from 
14()0 to 1500 7i, he (Hwen Thsang) arrive 1 
at the Kingdom of Kielingkia {Kahiiga) 
Continuous forests and jungles extend foi 
many hundreds of h. The kingdom piu- 
duces wuld elephants of a black colour, 
which are much valued in the ne^hbouring 
realms * In ancient times the kingdom of 
Kalroga possessed a dense population, inso- 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of waggon -wheels jostled; if 
the passengers but lifted their sleeves an 
awning of immense extent was formed , - T 
■ — Pil^rins BcudAh. iii. 92-03. 

c 1045. — “ Bhishma said to the prince * 

‘ There formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
Brahman, from the Kalinga country. . . 

— VishnVf Ptirana, in H. H. Wilson^ s Works, 
viii. 75. 

(Trikaliiiga) 

A.I>. e. 150. — . . Tph/Kvirrov, to Kal 
TplXiyyaVy BcurtXefov^" ^ xathT? aKe$€~ 
rpuStres^ XiymTat efrai 7 r€ay(ariai, ical K&paKcs 
Kou TptTTcucoi- XiewicoL ^^ — vL 2, 23 

— .?v — Copper Grant of which a 
sutamesey is giyifiaa^ in which the ancestoire of 
the 3><«aois are Krishna and Siva 


* The same breed of elephants perhaps that m 
mentioiied on tMs vart of the coast hj the anthor 
of the FeriTihts^ hy wheun it iscall^ ^ 

^Spowra XeySfM/GPG^ 

KoaEna;p4* 


< 'i i )p . , j j 1 ♦ Three Kalin^ins. 
-—J\ A^ s J--J - 371 

\ i* >7t' — “ 1 _ i ! > , i’ d 

, 111.1 mb 1 1 * r k)i j 1 ^ * 1 i. i > . ’■ i. ’ u • ^ 

.>f •'ua — 1 i <.s !rnkalinga---j w 

}>rni « q ihim-^ .'f » !j» it 3 -.4-^ 

COSPETTR/ A^w.ipali lalXampui 

<\tppfr (r/ajif f,iu) /J'fl/ .ltd* ' ft J l\i 

J A S U. Ft 1 p 484, 

c 12th ccrituiy. — ‘‘ . . The devout 

woishipfrt*r of Mabe^vara, naost veTn‘i*ah3e, 
gie.it nilor of rulers, and Sovereign I>fud, 
tlie gloiy of the Tamar rate, and King of 
the Tfar^ Kalmgas, Cn Mahabl'ava (iupta 
Dei a . ' — Copper Grant ft Off} SattthirJpur, 

m J.A S.H xlvi Pt- 1 . p ITT 

“ . , the fourth of the Aga>t^ family, 

stuilent of the Kdttra section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant fioni Trikslinga . . by 
name Kondade\’a, son of Rama^armil — 
Hiid. 

(Klmtj-. 

1511 — “ . .Ind beyond all these aigu- 

rnents whicli the merchants laid before 
Afonso Dalboquerrme, he himself had cer- 
tain irifomiation that the principal reasiuj 
vthy^ this Javanese {rsfe lao) practised these 
doings was }>ecause he coulil not bear that 
the QcuIxqs and CJiitims (see CHEmY) who 
were Hindoos {Gentios) should be out of his 
juii'.diction ’ — Alloqt/trque, Coiuo/mtftries, 
Elak. <oc. 111 . 146. 

„ For in Malaca, as tliere was a 
continual traftic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintainetl axiart its own 
customs and adm mist mt ion of justice, so 
that there was in the city one Bexidaxd <c|.v ) 
of the natives, of Moors and heathen sever- 
ally; a Beiidant of the foieigners , a Ben- 
darJ of the forcign merchants of each cia.s.s 
severally ; to wit, of the Chins, of the L^qeos 
^XiOO~chbo people), of the people of Siam, 
of Pegu, of the Qnrirng, of the merchants 
from witlim Cape Comorin, of the merchants 
of India (? e. of the Western Coast), of tiie 
merchants of Bengala. . . — Correa, is. 253. 

* [1533.—“ Qoelys.'' See under TTJAifd 

1552 — E repartidos os nossos em 
rOhas roubarSio a cidade, et com quato se 
nao buleo com as casas dos nem 

dos Pegus, nem dos Jaos . . P — Castunhe^^ 
iii 208 ; see also ii. 355. 

De Bry terms these QjaflKaBS (iii 

08, &c.). 

1601. — “5. His Majesty shall retiopwlate 

the burftt suburb (of Malacca) calted Vamp0 
C9m . . P — Agreement between the Kint* 
of Johoi’o and the 3>utch, in Pahttfifn vv 
332. [In Malar Klmg or K E N fe. 

‘ Kling vflls^.l 

1602. —“ About their h>rrws they * 

kmd of Callico-clotfe, «t 13m 

in manner of ^ eil&e S^t/iaif hi 

PurehaSy i 165. 

1604.—“ H it were mt the 
(see the Atehnall, and one or 

two more which are €|pH«i*aEi home, them 
were no KtW a dSirbtiasa amonif them, 

, . p^xmX m 
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I It iilhtnltiot luiif-hfit tmv» 1 
\ 1 1 Kacodai rnnH i Clmg-nnii 

from 1 lii ! i ftt ft t ui J* tf hit 

! 

Ihln — FIj '.h iii] i ni 1 m ttiit ill 

the r*oTtni_u« '>» mil Quelins ?iur‘hntt-' •! 

‘^ari llifum ulm hu\ _mo 1^ m Milui i t» 1 
PTpijrt thMji tn III In "ni 1 hnim in I 

Benj-iH slmiil 1 ]n\ tin expritf <Iiilies i-, 

tlie Ia\ -Hi St its Jot ) uliM hntjj thnu in 

r>av tht iiujmhi hitit > — Ln m th; Mnu 
SIH 


i,f'' ,1 I'i* < oin-s ciiiieiit u i>at 11 n 
in rhi tnlloMiiiL^ — flit milk I Dutch u;«»n 
lu( It «hith 1 " iioitli (j nilhis in I IJ 

-tutn the J 11*111 ittill coupangs, of ivhuh 
tin *11 -*» foi -?1 ml the neii fui 

11 .nl li n ini ^ ‘-tn'^is — Sfaionnus, LT 
1 snT 

[IsH — Copang -^ee uinlei MACfE ] 
1 ‘s‘so — . x< \ei iri\e n, Kofeang to 1 , cat 

/tfo J*ioi4ih 111 l/'ss Litd^i 4bT 


Ihll — '>ei TMuark's un 1*1 Chelmg, in I 

in the quotitinn fitnti Wn hiihn ih f n hi 

Campon Ohelim m I Chelis *4 < »i>> 
man k I ’ 

18t>}s — The EQingS <»f U»stMii Inlii in 
a nunieri»n.s hoih of M ihomot uts an I 
are f>ett\ in* r< hints mil sln»]ikef pns — 
U alhirf^ Mokiif in hip el p J( » 

, Tlie foieiifii K'^iliiits in 
|>ore miinh fonsist nl tin* rn il late's 
M7 TTIrng a fnun fljt (nmniinltl (*»i*st 
of India ill I ( him s« 1 he Klmgs 

are imiitrsalh the hnk'tinii<,e tyhani ) 
(iiiifis nil 1*111 lit gioiiriis fs\t e'.) ^n i thei 
alsti iiion<»jK>li/e the washiricr of tiothes 
But l>esi les this t la?>s then lie Klings iiht* 
amass nionei is tradesmen and men Hants 
and become nth —CftUinfjwwkd Ramhlt of 
a ^aturahtij 26h 9 

KOBANG, s The name (lit 
‘greater division’) of a Japane^^e gold 
com, of the same form and class as 
the ohasLg (<i ^ ) The com vs as issued 
occastonaiiy from l'>60 to 1860, and 
its tnosi usual weight was 222 gr<^ 
troy The shape was oblong, of an 
average length of 2| inches and width 
of li 


KOEL, ^ 1 Ill's IS the ujimnon 

II line 111 iioithtiii Indii of Eiulijna'niys 
oiuyifnh^^ L (Fani of aFo 

I died JoJihl iiid J oUtr The name 
i*/ 7 / i*- taken fioin its ci\ during the 
Ineeilnig se ison, “/ J n-il, ineieas- 

111 V u^nni and iiitcnsiti is it goes 
nil Tile male bud iuis also anotliti 
nntt wlinh BHtli svllaldes as Ha- 
f>lh -ho, «>i Ho If n, oi Ho-ij-o When 
It tdvis fiiglit it has \et anothei some- 
v\hit melodious iiid ri» h liquid call, 
dl thniotighh cucidine ’ {Tndon) 

c 152b — Anothei is the Koel, which in 
length ni'iv he e({ual to the ciow but is 
much thiniiei It ha-s i kind of sung and 
IS the nightingale of Hindustan It is 
lespeited bv the natives of Hindustan as 
much as the nightingale is by us It in- 
habits gar lens wheie the tiees are close 
planted — haher, p 323 

c 1590 — ‘ The Koyil resembles the myneh 
(see MTHA) but is blacker, and has red 
eyes and a long tail It is fabled to be 
enamoured of the rose, in the same manner 
as the nightingale ’ — Ayeen, ed Gladwin^ 

II 381 fed Jarrett, in 121] 


[159& — “ OowpaiL'' See undeT TAEL. ] 

1616 — Aug 22 — About 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrtfngo, and paid our host 
for thet howae a bar of CcdbBB gould, valued 
iats 4 moff ” — CiK^*s xhwtry, i 165 

„ Sept 17 — I received two b ars 
O^bsai gouid with two xcbibos (see XTZEBOO) 
oC 4 to » ooha&t all gould, of Mr Fiaton to 
he thr m I should have occasion to 

vg0 them 1T6. 

17616 — Outre ces zotipiea il y a eaioore 
d4s$ pih&es d’or qiiW qwi 

Takmt dis-neuf roupies. Ce$ pie^ s^ap^ 
pellant coupatis paree-qu’dles sont longues, 
efc SI platen qu’on on poi»vott «t 

cest par allusKm i notm langue qu^on ies 
sppellent atnsi 2^7 

1727 — My friend took my advice and 
coin]»hmentfsl the Doctor yeUn Sire J^aptm 
Cupangs, or fifty Dutch Dollars” — A 
Hamiltofi^ n 8b [ed 1744, ii 85j 

1726 — 1 gold Koebasg (winch is no 
more seen now ) used to make 10 ryx dollars, 
1 Itzebo making 2^ lyx dollars ” — Vaientnn, 
iv,356 


c 1790 — ‘ I>e plaisir que cause la fraicheur 
dont on jomt sous cette belle verdure est 
augment^ encore par le gazouilleinent des 
oiseaux et les cris clairs et per^ans du 
KoewiL ^—Haafner, ii 9 

1810 — The Ko&eela and a few other 
birds of song — Maria Grakam, 22 

1883 — This same crow-pheasant has a 
second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which deposits its eggs m the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster-parent Now this bird 
supposes that it has a musical voice, and 
devotes the best part of the night to vocal 
exercise, sdter the manner of the nightingale 
You may call it the Indian nighfcingaJ^ if 
you like There is a difference however in 
its song when it gets to the very top 
of Its pitch, its voice cracks and there is an 
end Of it, or rather there is not, for the 
^rsevenng musician begins again 
^Does not the Maratha novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring mommg m an 
Indian village, tell how the air was filled 
with the dulcet melody of the Koeik ^ho 
green parrot, and the peacock f ^ 

1 Mv Froniter 156 
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KOHmOR, 11 .].. s Koii-i~7i/~n , 

‘ Moinitaiu of Light’; the ii.jitie ul 
one ot the iiiO'-t famous iliauioiulN in ' 
the world. It was an item in the 
Decean hooty of Aldiuhlln Khilji 
(dd. 1316 ), and wa^ surrendered to 
Baber (or more ])iecisely to his "on 
Huinfiyun) on the capture of Agia 
( 152 ( 5 ). It reiiiained in the ]>osses-inn 
of the Moghul dynasty till Nadir ' 
extorted it at Delhi fioin the eon- I 
(piered ^fahonimed Shrdi ( 1739 ). Aft< i ' 
isadii’s death it eame into the hand'- 
of Ahmed ShTih, the tuunder of the 
Afghan nionareliy. Shah vShiija', i 
Ahmed's graiid-on, had in turn to ' 
give it up to Ran (it >Sing 1 i when a , 
tugiti\e in his duininioiis On the j 
annexation of the Punjalj in 1849 it ' 
passed to the English, and is now | 
among the Crown ]e\vels ot England ! 
Before It reaeherl that position it ran ' 
through fetiange iisks, as may he iea<l 
in a most diverting story told h\ 
Bosw'ortli Smith in his Zi /<2 of Limf , 
Lmnence (i. 327 - 8 ) In‘ 1870 - 51 . 

before being shown at the Gieat 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went 
through a process of cutting -whifh, 
for reasons imintelligihle to <>idinai\ 
mortals, reduced its w^eight from 18 fL’a 
carats to 106 iV- [See an intere'^ting 
note in Ball\ Tatermrr, ii. 431 j 


Mountam of Lisht « ’ . * ^ 

t'ui 1 L 

Ujnui iil>, ’It 1 ^ I 

T<t Gel ttiF T ^ ’’ kl* 

tiieie J/,, 

nl'.o (1^70) niounim;, m 

Pm ehoiialhu . 

KOOKRY, s Hind. /*aAo 7 , [whn h 
originally means ‘a twisted skein of 
tluea<l,’ tiom kulnu, "to wind'; and 
then anv thing ouived] The ])efn]iar 
Weapon ot the (xooiklias, a bill, aditiii- 
«ibly de-^igned and ]>oi-ed foi hewing 
a hiaiich nr a tj>e. [See engra\ nig*^ in 
Hniofbook of hithiiii . 1 /'/??>, 

pi. JX.] 

1704. — “ It Is in felhnu small tree.s or 

shinb->,. .tnil lepjniifT the hiariches other's 
foi tiii-i giii{iuse tliat the iJr.iTfier or krsife 
worn hy evei\ Xepauliaii, an 1 called khoofe- 
hen, IS chie6v employe i ” — K ipKpahnc'V s 
Arpa>//, 118 

9* 1826. — ‘ I hear my fiiend means to 

oih 1 me a Cuckery. ’ — Ld, Coi/ihennere. tu 
X//C, 11 170. 

i 1828. — ‘ \\ e have seen some m«*n suppheJ 
with Cookeries, and the curve! knife of the 
(ih»nka. — •S’A/mo’A E f ii 121^. 

18t>o \ deu'-e junj»le of band>no, 

thnniirli winch wi had tn cut a wa\, takin:: 
It i>\ tiiiiis tt» lead, and bew a path* thix>uirh 
the toiiirh Steins \Mth in} ' kukn,' winch here 
pnned of meat service ' — Zt -Coi T. Lcwni^ 
A Fit/ on the ]Vhti>f p. 2t30. 


1526. — “ In the battle m which IbiAlnm 
was defeated, Bikennajit (Raja of Gwalioi) 
was sent to hell Bikeiniajit’s family . . . 
-were at this moment m Agra. Wlien 
Humai-Cin arrived . . . (he) did not permit 
them to be plundered Of their own fiee 
will they presenteii to HfiLman'm a peshkei»k 
(see PESHCUSH), consistmg of a quantity 
of jewels and precious stones. Among these 
was one famous diamond w’hich had been 
acquired by Sult&n Alaeddin It is so 
valuable that a judge of diamonds valued 
it at half the daily expense of the w’hole 
w^orld It is about eiglit mishkals. . . — 

Baher, p. 308. • 

1676. — (With an engraving of the stone.) 
“ This diamond belongs to the Gre at Mogu l 
- . . and it weighs 319 Itatis (see RlfTO^) 
and a half, which make 279 and nine 16tiis 
of our Carats ; when it was rough it weigh’d 
907 Batis^ whiob make 793 carats.” — Taoer- 
nter, E.T. iL 148 ; [ed. Ball, li 123} 

Q84S. — In one of the bracelets was the 
Oohi Hooc, known to be one of the largest 
diamonds in the world.” — Blphmstone, 
CoidnU, i. 68.] 

3856.— 

‘‘He (Akbar) bears no weapon, save his 
dagger, hid 

Up to tihe ivory haft in musHn swathes ; 

No ornament but that one faiaious gena. 


KOOMKY, s (See COOMKY.) 

KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KODL> 
TJMBEE, n.p The name of the 
pnevalent cultivating class in Guzerat 
and the Konkan, the Kiirnii of N. 
India. Skt. hutvmbn. The Kunbl is 
the puie Sudra, [hut the N. India 
branch are beginning to assert a more 
respectable origin]. In the Deccan the 
title distinguished the cultivator from 
him who wore arms and preferred to 
be called a JMakrattu {DritmmoM'y 

[1598. — “ The Cananjns and Ootnxmlbsliis 
are the Coimtrimen." — Lmsehoten, Hak. 

1. 260. 

[c. 1610. — Tlie natives are the Bmmenia, 
Canarins and OonlornMns.’’ — - de 

LamX, Hak. Soc. li. 35. 

[1813. — A Sepov of the Mharstta or 
Ck)lanibee tribe.” — B&rbes, Or, Jdem, Snd «d- 
i. 27.] 

KOOT, s. Hind. from Skt. 

kiiskta^ the costnm and eo^us of the 
Ronmn writers. <8ee under FUT- 
CTOCK7) 



KnnZ 3, 


K^Tnir, Kufrrnir 




lit 1<J — ' 

*' CSoftum nKfllf* lato f't ^i!*u h 1 ii’ii il sji'" 
iir>i»'n**s ' -PiHfif I\ \i ■> 

f* 7^;-^ 5 — * < > luturn I ni" i n' i ^ ’ u i - 
<^ije f=i un8»n, "i p3 < -‘f -ni-t- 

UlMlA »*}n )3 fl43 ■"'ji • 

''Upiib* irrnt'’ costo. - ^ /- Jjt-f 

'^\33. r7»}. 

I -- t I ? "lliti-U'' I* I’l lu-j 

cLPTiirpoij/rL^'eTai Be K oa-Tos. iotWc^ X? f.iu?'. 
pafi^os — /' f //•*■ ■"'« 

15u^ // An I n.M tU In b -n 

COSttlS J-n " I’i Jri -* 

'O 1} la tn.nt 1 % ^ i • 

tiU7at >t, ? f- ]v3ii_r ln+v»<f"!i IJfrSij:a! .*.i I 1 »t^lv 

,tB3 ! ( I ni*M») jlif‘ 3 ni f'' nf XI kii luii 

ati i ( '3iit )i '- — htiri h!, ! 7J 

17.^1 — ‘ Costo iff t' iiMiii 7A>i Ii an! r.iM- 

baia. — J/tn'/'f. ]fi UaU. ii 113 

KOOZA. " A goglet, oi ]>it(]iLi* 

of |»r>inii^ * l.n' , ri»ri* oi Pt-i? Ifrji 
( 7 ii^ed at HMlll1ta^, 

Mil -- < >ija -ik nf cosher t.) .!>.>] a 

<ohfi — Jhhf'ff'^ L^-ift I j 

ih'Kf. — * rimiabuf' tliav iaii\ about with 
tlifrii Kousers oi J.nts of Watfr, whan tbev 
ao .ihnja I, to quench then thiist . * — 

OringUn}^ *i05 

[IBTi. — " Many paits of India are cele- 
brated foi then "Ctooiahs or inujrlets. but the 
finest are brouitht fioni Bu'^'Soiah, beiiu^ 
thui, an I porous^ made fiuiii a whitish 
clayA — Btddell, Ind. JJonnest, Econ., 362.] 

KOSHOON, a. This is a term 
which was aff edited bv Tipx>oo Sahib 
in his militaiy organisation, for a 
brigade, or a regiment in the larger 
Continental use of that w’ord. His 
Pmdnh or Regular Infantry, 

was formed into 6 Kachalins (see 
CUTCHEBEY), composed in all of 27 
Kushum A MS. note on the copy of 
Klirkpatrick’s Letters in the India 
Office Library says that Kushoon was 
properly Skt. kshuni or Jeshuumy a 

f i^and division of the force of an 
mpir^a, as used in the Mahdbhdrata 
Bat the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatremere^s txaxisl. from Al>dur- 
razzak : “He (Shah Rnkh) distributed 
to the emirs who eommanded the 
tomans (corps oi 10,OOOX the koshfin 
(corps of 1000), the sadeh (of lOOX the 
elfhek 7of 10), and even to the private 
soldiers, presents and rewards” (Kots. 
et Eifi. xiv. 91 ; see also p. 89). 
Again ; “The soldiers of Isfahan 
having lieard of the amnesty ac- 
corded them, arrived, koshun bv 
koskan.’^ {Ibid. 130. ) Vamb^rv sives 


koshuii .i" nr. Tniki r«>r an aimv, ,i 

U i .}» ']it«r.illv wli.itevei 1- eonqMj^ed 

Ml -4 '.Lial pair-) 

17"’3 — . K.ira-kushun, aie aUi» fu(»t 

tin* n.iiu** Is Turkish an i 
-ijiiiT's } I.i*dv izvlaiA.' ffaiL'i I. pf ii 
J72 j 

c 17>2 — • * In th«* tim«* of the decease 1 

X.jw^ih. the e\ei< ises . oi the regular 
tiniii;-, uf*n* . ]Hufuuned, an 1 the wnid 
jn»ii ict.u ‘hilt tu tlie Ideindi system . . 
hut irtu, the sultan (Tipnoo) . . changed 
!!•«* iiiilit uy c‘r> ie . . and aiteied the 

lei hiu al teinis or wonts of coinniand , 
t » Win N ul the JVi'>iau an 1 Tuikish lari- 
irua'je^.. Fiuni the lejulai infantiy 

Ton men Iieiiij;: selected, tlie\ weie named 
Kushoon, and the oihcei comma i id iii" that 
ho K wa-itallela '?i[^ahda] . — I/isi oj 

i) dl. 

[ISIO — . witli a division of ti-ve 

lejiilai cushoons- . . ” — 
lejiunt II 218 ] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, s. From 
the ( diiiie-e k o-Von., lit. ‘ knock-head ' , 
the salutation used m China before 
the Einpeior, liis representatives, or 
liM symbols, made by 2 uustratioris le- 
peated a ti.xed iiumbei oi times, the 
foiehead toiiclnng the ground at each 
prostration It is also uted as the 
most re^j>ectful form of salutation 
from childien to parents, and from 
servants to masters on tormal occa- 
sions, &c. 

This mode of homage belongs to old 
Pan - Asiatic practice. It m not, 
however, according to M. Pauthier, of 
indigenous antiquity at the Couit of 
China, for it is not found in the 
ancient Book of Rites of the Cheu 
Dynasty, and he supjioses it to have 
been introduced by the great destroj^er 
and reorganiser, Tsin shi Hwangti, 
the Builder of the Wall. It had 
certainly become established by the 
8th century of our era, foi it is men- 
tioned that the Ambassadors who 
came to Court from the famous Harun- 
al-Rashid (a.d. 798) had to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shah 
Bukli (see below). It was also the 
established ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Khans, and is described 
by Baber under the name of kornish. 
It was probably introduced, into Persia 
in the time of the Mongol Princes of 
the house of Hiilaku, and it continued 
to be in use in the time of Shah 
^Ahbaa The custom indeed in Persia 
mav possibly have come down from 
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tilJif itiiUieiin ii i.il, 1 mi\ .1^ tlu- iLi-^Mal 

«*no!un<»i]'- ir Mr3-« < t veiy ain.]( iii 

]a‘e\ Ill til, It loiiiiliv lint iIr 
niteiru])t If *ij- t«» Pti^taii iiioiianliv ai«‘ 
]»er]iap^ a^aiu-t tlii" In Eiig]i=3i tin- 
term, wliifli \\d^ mafle faiinliar 1 a 
L ntfl Amliei-t’^ lefii^fil to ]>ertoiin It 
at IVkm in ISltl, is fie<|nenT]\ iiM'd 
frtr lie ri< f£itie^tem*e oi adiilalioii. 

K 0-tOTl-k*o-tou ! ]- often ccillo^ni- 
filly ii-'ed t<n * Tkank (7:,. C 

}kfh r) 

c nr 4^1 — ■ Aiiil .^ttel\^al.k \\iH‘n t!se\ 
wtMO CfUiK* to Su^.i ill the kUiL' iue'>n»f 
aijtl the iriKnJ‘5 teheieii tliem tu fall dovii 
aiui <kf otff'isaiire, anA went hir *i.s to iii>e 
♦oiee to cnijiiifel them, thev lefuse.I, ano 
sail! they WfviiM nevei lio aiiv sut li thinii, 
even weie their hea-K* thiust ilown to the 
oiournl, hn it was not tlieit tustoiii to 
woisliip men, and thev had not come to 
Persia foi that puipo'^e - — Thu'odotn^y 1a' 
Unnlin^nn, YW 13r>. 

c. B.c. 4G4 — ‘ Theniistocles . . fimt 
meets with Aitahaims the ('duIiaiLh, and 
tells him that he was a Ctieek, and wishe i 
to liave an inteiview with the kmir - 
But quoth lie . ‘ Stian£?ei. the laws of men 

are vaiious. . . You (jreeks, tis said, 
most admire liberty and ecjuality. but to us 
of om many and l^ood laws the best is to 
honour the king, an^l adoie him by prosti-a- 
tion, as the Image of God, the Pieseivei of 
all tilings.’ - . Theniistocles. on beaimg 
these things, says to him : But I, O Aita- 
banus, . . will myself obey your laws ' 

. . — Plutarch, Tkennstoc , xxwii 

c B.c 390 — “ Conon, being sent by Phar- 
nabazus to the king, on his ani\al, m 
accordance TVith Persian custom, first pre- 
sented himself to the Chiliarch Tithrauste» 
who held the second lank m the empiie, 
and stated that he desired an interview tnth 
the king , for no one is admitted without 
this The officer replied : ‘ It can be at 

once ; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the presence you must needs 
worsiiip the king (what they call Trpoa-Kweof'i. 
If this IS disagreeable to you, you may 
commit your wishes to me, without doubt 
of their being as well accomphshed.^ Then 
Conon says ; ‘ Indeed it is not disagreeable 
to me to pay the king any honour whatever. 
But I fear “Wt I bring discredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which is wont 
to rule over other nations I adopt manners 
which are not her own, but those of 
foreigners*' Hence he delivered his loshes 
m writing to the OffiRcjer.” — Com. Kepos, 
Comm, c. IT* 

B.C. 324. — But he (Abxander) was now 
downhearted, and begriming to be des|)air- 
ing towards the divinity, and su^icious 
towards bis fri^ids. E&peciailj lie dreaded 
Anti^ter and his sons. Of these lofews was 
Chief (Atnfeearer, whilst bad 
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' ' * r 'y j j ■ " I j’ ' ’ 

t * rjt" '’•a? _ 3,* 

1m\ jH'_f ? « Ml ‘ i . II , V ' 

h.i 1 1,»‘\ t 1 WUli* , M .. I M I 1 ' 

*<\ kUluhlll P.U! A3*\.i.l Ml 3 1 ^ ’ 

Ijim l,}-t bv }3i* h.jii .mHj ku.i, li n. 

.lll'I klaCji kt‘ I lil'. liMi 1 tilt VUill 

Pluloii'lt Aft nyfdn Iwn 

My 7«k In Ih,. 3P}, of Fhin- 

'11.111 tlif* Kli.lbf CcthU) 

.uiib.v-stiiltu'- 1* * f he Ciiipfiui ; th»’^ pMfomt»‘4 
the <4 kufclinii an I he.itmg the 

rMU^inad nil the umuitd. to salute the 
1 mjfHpu The c.uher simbx''sadois fioiti 
the Khalifs wlio tame- to China had at 
hist mado difTiciiItics about |>eifonmntr t!us 
<eronu»n\. Thf* Chmesa hi^torv* lelates that 
tbo Mahoincdans df^laivil that fhe\' kn^U 
only to worship Heaven, But fwontuallT, 

, hemj bottci infofmcHl, they rnado scixiple 
, no longer ’ — ^rauhth Ahr^^ge de VH iAntri da 
Thajigs^m Anojift, nttu /c* Chiumti, 

■ 144 

«• 1245. “ Taitan de inandato ip«ms 
piiiKij.e^ suo'> Baiochonoy et Bato violesiter 
.lb omnibus nunciis jtd ipso^ vemenfibus 
f.Hsiint adomii cum triplin eenmun fleiione, 

, tiinhfi <|uoqtie capitiim suoixim in teiram 
.T.lliMi'uie ' — T'lticeni BeNozarefii^iif, Spti\ His-- 

I totHile, 1. 3k.\ix cap 74. 

' 129b — * And when they aie aH ‘seated, 

, enh 111 Ills prv>pcr place, then a great. 
I u elate iise-^ and say's with a lou*l \oiee: 

Bow an 1 a lore ! ' An.l a.s soon ha he has 
*>. 1^1 this, tla? comp.any bow rlown until 
I their forelieaJ" toiicli the eaith m adoration 
towarls (lie Eiiq^eror as i/ he weie a god. 
And this allocation they ri?peat four times/’ — 
j AIoico Polo, 13k 11 . ch 15, 

I 1104 — “ E ficie mrde vestir dos ropa*s de 
' cathocan {see KJEN(X>B), e jia usan/.a era, 

' quandu e&tas loupat ponian poi el Seiior, de 
I facer un gmii yantar, ^ despues de comer 
<le les vestir de las ropas, e entonce.s de 
( fincar los finojos tres veees in tierra pox 
1 reverencia del gran Sehoi.’' — Clamfo, § xcu. 

' ,, And the custom was, when these 

Tt>bes were presented as from the Emperoi, 
I to make a gieat feast, and after eatmg tc 
j clothe them with the robes, and then that 
{ they .should touch the grounvi three times 
I with the knees to show great reverence for 
j the Lord.'’ — See Markham^ p. 104. 

1421. — “ His worship Hajji the 

t Kazi, who was . . . chief of one of the 
j twelve impenal Councils, came forward 
accompanie i by several Mussulman we- 
miamted with the languages. They said tl}' 
I the ambassadors : * First prostrate jowuf^ 

i selves, and then touch tJje greumd three 
I times with your heads,' /h»m 
i SMh JSukh^ in Calha^, p, eevl 

I 1502 . — Aly uncle the ^er Kbm j ft emne 

three or four farsangs out from Thtoend, 
I and having erected an awnii^ bim- 

f self under it. The yowu^t Kjhan lulvaneeS 
L . . and when he came to the distance at 
whicb the i$ to be perfomied, be 

I knel^ nine Barker, 106 . 
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Af *' V , T J S'- Tt 1 ' > ‘ • 

oi .] 5 ' > I . J Ji - 1 . ' 

* t A i « i . <i-» .i i » »*’,»' 

n ^•^ li. » 1 * 1 ' h.t it k I, j! . ' \ - _ 

^ I 'I < p? > 1 I*; " W. ~ T 

J I i 

l*nt 'n'^ ’ •- t* i 11^ 1 ' I f i]_ ’j 

1 i 'P** , M 1 I!t[ I f t »» 1 ] i Jt ’ 

lu s+( ti (1, iff t ’ ‘ir 

S’, V. t 4 1 » 1 V ( f i ‘y 1 1 ‘ J li 11 

. >t ^ V Uj oh ] . 1 ',t ' i t r j f' ^ iH''>>»ji- 

t’ • i "i 1 1 ri » '» “ 1 ' < ' i 1 4t I \ 1 * 1 

/! - t . 1 ( J 1 ! Ilf 'i',- M 1 . < f 1 f* 

1^1 » 4l t liJ i 1* T ! t ’* 1 i’ t • I I Y' 

i!» \ t « ii 1 m ^ 1 ] It* -)N„t rh ul»r< .a 

at ‘A Til A’ i*jhj^ u III n'li t’ • •’ 

ti'' ^ ) 4 {i.t ’,1 f ■- i i ♦ ^ 1 t » « \ ii ^ » n 4 t i 

ti U i ■- jt n j lilt V ^ fi I Y » • t I 1 

L'llM t'j* ,1' 1 i 'T 't !*•- «1 ’» f ' 

^ It A’ ’t t n 14 ti 'It t *^1 tl 


4 1 tit if! < > t t t tl 

i I t P if i U Iiiiititlau (it 

’ 4 ^ \ i^2\ Pi ^Jti, i*a 

"i - — 1 If "1 t t 1* f t 4 lif iflt 1 

* i t’lt "J II 4 ii 111 4i:ti4iL Jiiikiij^^ 

* kc+cw t‘» t tit n I'^ti t j f fti tlif i( I i«li 11 + 

- Ij f //if i( f i* f( H »TT 

j^s,j j — *>i»t If iks Till i pji\ it< in thf* 

’l ti" ’I < (I lit '111 il Wltll th*^ 

j*^', <f II in II t‘if ImiiK ni fin T Innp^f* 

ii t^n in vt limn 11 j tin \ \\(if l*ion(rht 

1 111 flif lUlliuLJllM',. iijtl < nilliliaDf 1 m 1 t(, 

iluim till kotou I *^1 iks 

* Ml t^n ] n_li''l xil in 1, fleclaiinijj 

it *11 V, Htil 1 nnf jiiiisfi nf In iiseK lirfoip 

\ (‘‘iiiiiiMi lint \\ iininpfluttclj. 

i(H k* I iipnii tin lit i 1 iii'l his lioih 
u[M»ii i ikiniiliill <sot China Cotk- 

/ Hi u lit fil Itfti s) Jills passtmt 

I 1 It f s “iHiii iinhlp lints Ia ‘^ii 1 l>o\lc, 

i l<lli£ 


/f ff .1 IV* 


V Jill muhtif^t ill els of non fi nut ,I 


- 'i\ In I 1*1 SI in* ii'tiMi-, 

t ih* { J J» t'5 , VI 1/ f t'K hiliJT 

nv.\tM» In •> I Tfi-'iir — So I II * 
}I ik II 1 J * 1 n ^ ♦ n J ti ' 

lol'^ — To* Kl;j^ I'^lllll * is I Ji It* i 

ui I IiMiki i it til* '^uh in tin 1 i^^tt 1 *'ii I ot! 

’ , 1 * is Is itifll I is] Kill in 11 hull iinl 

lUaiMul Ins TiL'Iu loot tou lok bun to Ji* 
kissii! ill* '^iiU in 0 iMiitr kisv* «1 it >ikI 
toiK liM 1 It with his Joifheicl mule a 

Liuuit uiun 1 th+ kiiiji p issin^f hrluiil bini 

iml ni ikaitr vui'v foi his < *H!«piiii<ins to tlo 
the like Tins iloiie tlip came and 

k.^sed a second tun* as tlid tht *)thci, and 
t*iis the^ did thiee times ' — P della t ail(, 
i GlO 

[c 16t>u — Job /Chainock) maile a saHm 
Kro/iiiSy oi Io\* obei'-ance, eveiy &econ*l step 
he a‘*vance i " — Orme^ Ffaqn^ittU, quote I in 
Hulqrftt Dlitrq Hak fVK* 11 XCTll ] 

381U — Loivl Auiheist put into my han<ls 
a tian‘?lati>u bj Mi Morrison ot 

a a'^cunciit lecci^* i at Ton:»choa witii 
some otheis fiom Chamr, tontamine an 
o*hciai deNtniition of tlie ceieinomes to be 
o)>ser>el at the public audience of the 
Fyibassalo Ihe Lmbassadoi T^as then 

to ha\e been comlucted In the Mandaiint. 
to the le\el aiea, \^reie kneelmg he was 

iie\t to ha\e been conducted to the lowei end 


\ mi those all-'h itti iiic 411ns , 

I 'll* ss pmuil I nj'l in I keep uiit xiiiul 
1 lie stiiHiL’’ Ji* lilt ul Iiei sons 
“'o let Ills nanu thiouirh I^unijie 11114 — 
k ni 111 oi m< an est it* 

M ho dif 1 is +11111 as '^jiiila s kinej, 

B* * aus* Ills soul was 41 cat ’ 

JIf/f S J/aq ill 13U 

1^7b — Ncbba moiL kowtow bi 4 people ’ 
— Ltland lb 

j IbTB — Me know tliat John Bull adoies 
I * loiil ])ut a man of Majoi L’Estiange’s 
1 social "tinding would ‘'(auelc kowtow to 
e\*iA, sh. 4 ,hf>> little title to be fuiin<l in 
stull-v little looms in Ma^i ill — Hat RtvifiL. 
I kpiil 10 , p 505 

] KOTUL s Thi^v ajipedis to be a 
I Tiirki woid, tliougli adopted b^- tlie 
Afghans Kotal^ ‘a mountain pass a 
iol ' Pa\et de Com teilTe (|Uotes seseial 
pa^v'^ages, in which it neems, fioni 
Bahei’s oiiginal Tuiki 

[15 54 — Koutel ^ I'^ee uinlti RHINO- 
CEROS 

j [18t^ — Me aftciwaifls went on thiough 
the hills, and crossed two Cotuls 01 passes ” — 
' hi pJiinsione, Caubul, ed 1812, 1 51 ] 


of the hail, where facing the upper pait 
ite wxs to have peiromied the ko-fxm with 
+ t pma>t rations aJteisiaids he wafi to have 
been lei out of the bail ami having pros- 
trate I I I'uself once l>eiiim 1 the row of 1 
Maiidaims, he was to hive Iteen allow el to 
sit aown be was fuitlier to have pros- 
trate i hini&elf with the attendant Pniiees 
and Maodixtins when the Emperoi drank 
Two other pi 0 *-+ rations weie to hue been 
made the first when the milk-tea was tie- 
‘?e 4 itfd to him, and the *>fliei when he had 


KXJBBEBr, U BEEE, s Ar — P 

— H khaben J ^ new s, and especially as 
a spoiting term, news of game, eg 
"■ Tlieie ife pucka khubber of a tigei 
this morning ^ 

, [1828 — the sei\ant mfoimed us 

j that theie were some gongwalas, 01 villagers, 
I 111 waiting, who had some khubber (news 
about tigers) to give us — Mundt/, Pen and 
Pencil Hkefekes, ©d 1858 p 53 ] 


liriisht I diinkirur — PV/i •» lontnal of (Lord 1878 — ^‘‘^Khabar of innumerable black 

Vinhci-vt s) htnhcissfto China, 213-214 | partiivlges had been leceived ” — Life ^n the 

lfs24 — Ihe hist imbasiatior, with aD his ^Mojos^tl^ i 159 


folio vwmr shall th< 11 p-rfomi the ceremonial , 1879 — ‘ He will not tell me what kbabbar 

of the Ihite kiuehiigs and the nme pi os- ' has been recen ed Vamtii Fair’'f^<y\ 29 
trations , the^ shall then use and be le*! I jj 299 
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KUBBERDAUR An niUi]<^(- 
Uon<il e\( ItUiitU loii, ''lake caie ' ’ 
P(*is llK(h(t)-(lai' ' take* laed’’ (hce 
KUBBER) 1 1 is UiL usual ci \ ot 
cliokiclriis to sliow that Ihov aio 
awake [xis a suhstaiitue it has the 
sense oi a ‘‘fetout^oi ‘ “sp} ’J 

c K>t)l — I ell nnofi/i ( <ius( 111 1 yuaiil 
to be k(^pt. all th< in^ht. leuj^, iii his pai- 
iKulai < ani]> nt siu h hkmi th<it [H^petiulh 
jro Uit louiul, unl <.i\ Kaber-dai, ha\(‘ i 
cut — F 'r Hh , [< I CotiUab/f, 

30^1 

c Lilt)'') - las lulitMs tiKMit (Misuile a 
])1(MU(‘ trt<‘, Cabeidar, < est i dii(‘ pieiuls 
gillie” — -'IVk u nof^ \ r)h 

‘ '■rh(Ht‘ IS 1 s1iaiii4<‘ ( iistoHi which 
pie\ Ills .ill all hull 111 (ouits, ol ha\ mi; a 
siMvaiil talhsl ,i khubur-dar, oi newsman, 
who IS an adnntt<Hl sjiv upt>n lie chiet, ihout. 
whose peisoii lu is /iiouf/Jiion, 

Jitlos pam (t Mafnatta Cdnip^ ed 3803, 

V 1 

KUHAR, h lliud Kah( 7 i, (Skt 
\k(i)Hl/t<(-Iy( 7 ta, ‘one who cai ues loads 
cpi Ins shoulders ’I The iiaiue of a 
8 udia t<istt ol (ultuatois, uiuuoious 
111 Ikihai and the NW Piovnues, 
whose Hi)e(ialit> is to ]>alaiikius 

Tlie name is, theiefoie, iii inauv paits 
ol India sMioiiymous w ith ‘])alaiikni- ' 
heaiei,’ and the riiudu body sei \auts 
called bearers (q v ) iii the P>en^«il 
Piesideiicy aie geneially ol this caste 

^ 1 i5() It iH the tustom loi etMV 
tiaiellei in India also to hue kabats, 

wlio ciiiv the kitehou fimutuie, whilst 
otheis taiiv hiinseU in tlu palaiikm, oi whitli 
we have spoken, and tany the laltti when 
it is not in use ” — Jbyi ItatuUx^ in lit) 

J ^r,r^() — ‘ sayiiiL^ he he^an to make* 

Hsidy a piesent, lud sent foi hulhs, loots, 
uid Iinit, buds and beasts, with the finest 
ol fish which were biought by kahars 

111 basketfuls ” — RUmai/ar^a of TiUbi Dds^ bj’- 

1878, 11 103 

-‘‘He (the Piesideut of Bombay) 
trues Hometnnes iii his Coach, diawn hy laijic 
Milk-white Oxen, Hoinetmies on Iloiseliac k, 
othei times in Palankeens, earned by Cohors, 
Poiteis ” — Fnifer^ 08 

1810 — “ Tho Cabal:, oi nalanqum-beaiei, 
IS a acirwant of peculiar utility m a ( ouutry 
wheie, for four months, the lutenso boat 
niocludes Kuropeans fioni taking much 
e\ercifl0 V M \ 209 

1873 ~ ‘ BhuX Kabdj A widely spread 
( ahto of rather infenor lank, whose occupa- 
tion 18 to carry dolts, water-skins, , 

to act as Porters they eat flesh and 
drink spirits they aie an ignorant but 
xnduBtiious (lass Buchanan desciibes thorn 
as ol Tehnga descent I)j II V 

Cai tor's No f ties of Castes m Bombay Bry , 
Quoted xn Xnd, ii 151 


KULA, KLA, 11 ]) Buiiiiesc name 
ot a iiati\c f)fc ^.^nlllneutal India, and 
hence mibajqilied also to the Eiij^lish 
and othei VVestiins w iio ]ia\e come 
horn India to Ihuum , in tad, used 
^(‘luiallv hn a Western hutijrimi 

The Ol 1^111 ol tins Leim has been 
much deliated Some have supposed 
it to he lonncited with the name of 
the Indian lace, the Kah , aiiothei 
suo^cstiou has t oiinccted it with 
knhuiia (si^e KLINGr) , aiid a thud 
with the Skt Liila, ‘caste oi tube', 
whilst the Ihiimese ])()pulai etvmology 
leiidei.s it iiom kf(, ‘to cross ovci,' and 
h(. Mo come,’ tlieiefoie Mlie ])eo]>]e 
that < oinc acioss (thc^ sea) Ihit the 
tiue histoi) of the woid has foi the 
iiist time been tiaced hy Piofessor 
Eok lihammei, to Grola, the name 
a])plied 111 old Pegu iiiscii])tions to 
ihe Indian Buddhist immigiants, a 
name which he identifies with the 
Skt (jlanda, the ancient name of 
Not them Bengal, whence the famous* 
i it > of Gaui (see GOUR, c) 

1 Ith ((‘lit — Thf‘ Ifinoos vSona dtul I It laid 
wen sent, to Ulimflfla, whi(h loirus a ])ait 
ol Siiv um ibliunn, to ■|>io]ia”: xte flic holv 
l,uth^ Tins town is c ilknl to this clay 

Qo\dimatl}k(n«iqaia, because of the min\ 
houses it coutiinc'd mule ot i iitii in tlie 
I isluon ol house's of the' GrOla people' ” — 

I nsd at hiiUjani nut) Viqn^m Fo/chhaanner, 

II 5 

17*15 — ‘ Thc'y wc'K' still anxious to know 
why X 1)01 son consulting his own amusement, 
ami mxstei ul his own tune, shoukl walk so 
l<ist , hut on bi'ing infoimed that T was a 
* Colar,' OI stiangc'i, xud that it w^as the 
custom of inv countiy, they weie lecontiled 
to this ” -Bi/mes, EtnhaiiSij, p 290 
1855 — “ TIis puvate dwc'lhng was a small 
jilacc' on one sicle of the coint, from which 
the* wonum peeped out at the Blalds , ” — 

1 xtlc, Aftssion to (he Court ofJva {Phuifie s), 
V 

„ “ By 1 cuiious self -delusion, the 

Bui mans would sc*em to claim that in theoiy 
at least they aie white people And what 
IS still moie einious, the Bengalees appear 
indiiectly to admit the c*laun , for oui 
rtcvivauts in speaking of thembelvef? and 
then (‘ountiymen, as difttingiuslied fiom the 
Bunnans, constantly made use of the teim 
kXifd ad mi — * black man,’ as the represeiita-' 
live ol the Bumieso kAld, a foreigner'^ — 
Ibid p 87 

KUMPiuSS, Q Fiudv^ JcamfECB, cor- 
ruption of English coonpetss, and hence 
<i])X)lied not only to a marine oi a 
fliuveying compaaa, but also to theo- 
dolites, lerelliug instruments, and othei 
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elci))orate lustiuiutiiits oi obbtirvation, 
and even to the shaft ot a cairiage 
Thus the sextant used to he called 
tikiuHa Lam}itls% “tlie 3-cornered com- 
pass ” 

[1866 — ‘ an ainusiiijnr btoiv Ji«l 1 

heal of this iiomloitul kuiupass It pos- 
sesseJ the powei of leveibinii e^eiythiii" 
ohsoived Hence if vou looked ihioua:li 
Pie doorhem at a foit., ever>thm<? in&ide nas 
levealed Thub the Fermghees so readily 
took foits, not by skill oi by \alom, hut h's 
means of the yondeifnl poyci of tlie cfoo;- 
heen ” — Confess of an Otdnhf^ 175 ] 

KUNKUB, OOJSTKEB, &c , s 

H ind ha nJan, ‘ gi a v el ’ As i egards tl i e 
definition oC the woid in Anglo-Indian 
usage it IS impossible to inipiove on 
Wilson “A codise kiiifl ot limestone 
found in the soil, in laige tabiil.ii 
strata, or inteispersed thiougliout the 
supeificial mould, in nodules of \atiouH 
si/es, though usually small Nodulai 
kmikm^ wherever it exists, is tlie usual 
material for road nietallingj <iud as it 
binds when wetted and rammed into a 
comp let, hard, and even surface, it is 
an ad mu able material for the ])nr])Ose 

c 1781 — “ Etaya is situated on a \eiv 
high bank of the river Jurnua, the sul<‘s of 
which consist of what in Tnilia is (‘ailed 
concha, which is ougmally sanil, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into a vitufication ” (9 — 
Hodges^ 110 

1794 — “ Konher impears in a Notifica- 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette — In 
8eton-Karr, ii 135 

c 1809 — “ We came within now of CUwn- 
pore Oui long, long voyage ternuriatod 
iindei a high conkur bank — Mrs, Sher- 
woodf Autohwg, 381 

1810 — “ a weaker kind of hmo is 

obtained by burning a substance called 
fcimkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
V M ii IZ 

KUBEBF, KHUBBBEF, s. Hind 
adopted from Ar hharlf (‘autumn*). 
The crop sown just before, or at the 
beginning of, the rainy season, in May 
or June, and reaped after the rains in 
November — December This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, &c (See 
EtJBBEE ) 

[1824 — “ Tlie basis on which the settle- 
ments wore genmally founded, was a measure- 
ment of the KhureeJ^ or first crop, when it 
IS cut down, and of the Kubbee, or second, 
when it IS about half a foot high ” — 

Malcolm, Central I<ndm, ii 29 ] 


KUBNTOOL, lip The name of a 
city and teriitoiy in the Deccan, 
Kutnffl oi the Piup ^ till 1838 

a tributaiy Nawahshi]) , then lesuined 
on account of tieason , and now since 
1858 a collectoiaU* ot Madias Presi- 
deiiry Properly Kaiuhtni'b , Oanoul 
of Orine IvirkpatucL sajs that the 
naxiie Kiunool, Kinmool, oi Kumhiool 
(all of which fornus .seem to be a])]»lied 
foiruptl> to the place) signifies in the 
language of that country ‘fine &i)un, 
deal thread,’ and according to Meer 
HUvSaiii It has its name fyoni its beauti- 
ful cotton fabiics. Buf. we piesume the 
town must ha\e evrsled before it made 
cotton fa lines V Tlihs is a .speenueu of 
the stutr that men, (*\eu so able as 
Kirkpatnck, sometimes xepeat after 
those native aiif.liorities who “ought 
to know better,” as we aie often told 
fThe b7n.ss‘ gnes the name as 

Tam lafmdlH, i'voni /aanlf Vi f, ‘a mixture 
of lamp-oil and burnt, stniw used in 
greasingc'irt-w heels, ’and/>; (7 1/, ‘village,’ 
because wduni the temjde at Alamjuii 
was being built, Ibe wheels of the carts 
were greased lu*re, and tlnus a settle- 
ment was formed "] 

KtJTTAUB, H Hind huftrr, Skt 
hittfita, ‘a (laggt*r,’ espei lally a kind of 
dagger })eeubar to India, having a solid 
blade of diamond-sect ion, the liandle 
of which consists of two parallel bars 
with a cro.ss-]>jece joining them. The 
handgrips the cros.s-]m‘(‘e, and the bars 
jiass along each .side of the wrist [See 
a drawing in Eyt^tfon, HiunUnmk, Imhan 
Armn, pi i\.J Ibu Batnfa‘.s account 
Ls vivid, and jierhajis in the matter of 
size there may be no exaggeration 
Through the kindiieRS of Ck>l. Water- 
hou.se 1 have a phototype of some 
Travail core weapons ahowm at the 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-4 ; among 
them two great katdra^ with sheaths 
made from the snouts of two saw- 
fishes (with the teeth remaining in) 
They are done to scale, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26* ^ There is also a plate in the Ind, 
Antiq, (vii. 193) representing some 
curious weapons from the Tanjore 
Palace Armouiy, among which are 
katarAxiltedi daggers evidently of great 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J Walhouse, 
who states the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted 
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weie ot Kuiopeaii iiiriimhiclure, and 
that one ot thebe bore the famous name 
of Andiea Ferara 1 add <ui eYtia<l 
Ml Wallioust accounts foi theado])tKni 
of these ])lades in <\ counti\ pobsess- 
ing the fax -famed Indian steel, in that 
the Idttei ^^as excess! \ el \ buttle The 
passage tiom Sla-voiiiius desciibes the 
■weaj)on, 'VMthoiit gning a native name 
We do not know what name is indicated 
by ‘ belly pieicei ’ 

< 1 ^ ti — Tli<* i^uhcuil jouml 

liTitt ind ono of lluni st i])bc(l liini wiih i 
kattaia 'Fins is il)« innif iintn to m 
non \!(a})on ios< oibliiiii a plouirh-sh uc , 
tlio Innd IS insoilid mto it s(i lint tlie jou»- 
ann is sli]<‘ld(Ml hut tin ))1 ide b(‘\oiid is 
t'i!o tiduls in leiiirih, aiul \ hlou ujth it is 
iiioitd’ Ifnt n 

1 H2 — ‘The lilnlvs ot this touidu liav( 
the hod^ luMih ii.ik(‘d Tn oii< liainl 

they Iiold aii hidi.ni poiirnaid (kataiah-/- 
n iudl)^ md in tlie otlnn a hu< klei of fiv- 
hide this (()siiiiii<‘ is ( oininon to fch( 

kiiisj: and th( h<*iiij; n ibthinazzak, in 
Indut tn th( XI tb (Unt ^ p 17 

< ^ On the m1)o 1( th(M(‘ !veie i^uen 
one tip(h.\k ]i(ns<‘ with thi" s<iddIo, two pans 
of swonls witli lfh(‘ fielts, J5 s( Is of < n nni lied 
daim<‘is {I\ha)ij(U — see HANGER), It eii i- 
melled kitarehs, two diiixfiis {jautdhe) sin 
TOMDTJD) s( ( w itli ])T{‘< ions st()n(‘s ’ ~J>\ihu, 

j( 15h()- In the list oi th(‘ Moghul aims 
w(^ IhiM I 30 Kat^rah, i)ii(.<‘ \ K to 1 
Muluu ” - uT//?, eil IdocIiiHunn^ i 110, with 
an eny:]«iMnjT, No 0, pi \ii } 

Jbdh “• hes pmsonnes d(‘ <juahtf‘ poitdt. 
dans la ((snluie vne soit(‘ dkmnes, ou de 
poj^niaids, cointe cd lait^e, mihls appidlent 
(jnida {^) oil Catarre, dont la iiauh et li 
i^aine soul dtn -Mandf'Islo, I’aiis l()r»^) 
22 ^ 

3t)7d — They iieli in Attiie, with a 
roniaid, or Catarre, at their fondle 
F)ije}^ 93 

IGOC) “ wlneh chafes and ferments 

him to such a piU h , that with a Catarry oi 
Baj?onet m his haiuls he hifst falls ujioii those 
that aie iioai him killin^r and stahhm;^ 
as he f^oes —OiunqUm, 217 

175 t — “ To these weie adiled an enamelled 
dag^^ei (whieh the Indians call cuttam) and 
two swoids ’’ — IJf of Nadu, in Han- 

wall's Travel, n 386 

17()8-7l — * They (the Moguls) on the left 
side weal a woaiiou which the\ call by 

a name that may bo tianslated 'belhrp%cicct , 
it IS about 14 inches long, bioad near the 
hilt, aiicl tapeiing away to a shaip jioint , it 
IS made of fine steel , the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, wIumi the 
weapon is giiped by the hand, shuts lound 
the wiist, and secuiois it from being chopped ” 
— iStavo^inm^, b T i 157 

1813^ — “ Aftei a shoil silent piayei, Tail- 
labhy, m the presence of all the company, 

2 I 
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w i\t 1 his eataiia, m sIjojL tluggri, O'cei the 
h< d ol the piling nioi The patient 

tontmuni tm soiu« turn OKu^onles^ m h dt 
ail lioiii his ht lit ipjK lu I to h< P Mnuli- 
t ion ijiiK ki lu d it tho ex]ni ilion <il the 

thiui houi Tiullihlic li nl otlc^cti d his i lu e — 
Ol 2Ii>n ill 210, [21^1 id ii 272 

uid s< f 1 bO I 

185b — The niniiiKis at tin b udic tiih<‘ 
aie sunilai to those ot then Ll\]poot 

(henls then <liess is ii< uh tbf' same, but 
the liiiiL stddoin ajijieiis without, the 

Kutai,’ oi cligget, a lepiesentxtioii ot 
which is St law led beside lus signatuie and 
ottem iLidel\ ciigiaved upon his monumental 
stone, m cwulence ol Ins deith m thesmied 
ciul\ ol Traga ’’ (c} \ ) —FeiAs, l\*As MAld, 
csl 1878, pp 55‘)-50() 

1878 — “ Tlic^ indent Indian smitiis seem 
to hive had a dillicuJly in hitting on a 
nicdiuiu bet Wien tins highly relmecl buttle 
stebl and i too solt iiutal In ancient 
sculiiiuies as m Sinaiigam near Tiichina- 
palU, life-siycHl hguies of aimed men aie 
lepicseuled beaung Kuttais oi long 
daggens ol a peculiai shape , the handles, 
not so bioad as iii the latei Kuttars, axe 
<o\eied with a long nairow guaid, and the 
blades 2] niches bioad at bottom, tapei 
iciy giaclually to a point thiougli a length 
ol 18 niches, inoie than I ot which is deeply 
channelled ou both sales with 0 conveigmg 
gioo\c's Theie woic inanv of these in the 
Tiu]ot aimoui-v, xieiiectl-v coiicspondmg 
anil ill wcie so solt .is to bi casih bent ^ — 
Tad Aniiq \ii 

KUZZANNA s Ai —H IJaMua, 
Ol khd/ana^ ‘a tre<isuiv’ [In Ai klia- 
utu(h, ox }AurAi((h, iin 3 cUis ‘ .i treasure,’ 
xeprescuiting 1000 /ns oi purses, each 
woxth ubout £5 (see niufoit^ A? N'lgkf^i, 

1 405)'] It, IS the" usual word for the 
chstxietancl geneial treasuries in British 
India , and klut^unchlloi the treasurei 

1(>81 ‘ 5e Kings Duan (see DEWATJN) 

liad cknuindecl of them 8t)00 Rupees on 
aciouut of 1 C mams of last veai’s Tallecas 
(see TAJjLICA) oi deling his Peasdast 

{PcAulast, an assistant) to see it suddenly 
paid 111 ye King’s Cuzzaima ” — Hedges, 
Dun if, llak {doc i IQB 

1 1757 — “ A mint has been established an 
Calcutta, c ontmuo coining gold and silvei 
mto Siccas and IMfohxirs they shall 
)ass cuncmt in the piovinces of Bengal, 
lalm and Oiissa, and be leceived mto the 
Cadgaxma -Peiwannah fioin Jaffier 

Ally hhan, in Vereht, ^pp 145 ] 

KUZZILBASH, np Tarki Tciml- 
hash, *ied-head’ This title has been 
since the days of the Safavi^ (see 
SOPHY) dynasty m Persia, applied to 
the Peisiam/ed Tuiks, who torin the 
ruling class in tliat country, from 
the led caps which they wore The 
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class IS also settled extensively ovei 
Afghanistan [“At Kabul,” a'v rites 
Bellew {Races of Afgl^aol^sta7l^ 107), 
“he (Nadir) left as cJiandaul, or ‘ reai 
guai(i,^ a detachment of 12,000 ot his 
Kizilbash (so named from the led caps 
they wore), or Mughal Persian tioops 
Aftei the death ol Nadir they remained 
at Kabul as a military colony, and then 
descendants occupy a distinct tpiartei 
of the city, which is called GlianJaid 
These Kizilbash hold their own ground 
heie, as a distinct Persian commiiniU 
of the Slua persuasion, against the 
native peculation of the Sunni pio- 
fession They constitute an impoitant 
element in the general population ol 
the city, and exercise a considerabh* 
influence in its local politics Owing t< > 
their isolated position and antagonism 
to the native population, they au‘ 
favourably inclined to the British 
authoiity ”] Many of them used in 
take service with the Delhi emperors , 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry regiments 

c 1510 — “ L’vsanza loro e di portal vii i 
benretta rossa, ch’auan/a sojiia la tcst«i 
mezzo biaccio, a guisa dVn zon (‘ like a top 
Che dalla pai’te, che si inette in testa, -vine 
a essar laiga, iistnngendosi tutt«iuia sino iii 
cima, et b fatta con dodiei coste giosse vn 
dito . ne mai taghano baiba ne inos- 
tacchi ” — G M Anmolello, in Ramusto, u 
t T4 

1550 — “ Oltra il deserto che 6 sopm d- 
Corassam fino ^ Samarcand signorreg- 
giano bos, ciob le berrette veidi, 

quail benette veidi sono alcuni Tartan 
Musulmani che portano le loro berrette di 
feltro verde acute, e cosi si fanno rhifunare 
i differentia de Sofliani suoi capitali neniK i 
che signoreggiano la Persia, pur anrhe esj*! 
Musulmani, i quali portano le berrette rosse, 
quail berrette verdi e rosse, hanno continua- 
mente hauuta fra se ^erra cmdelisaima per 
causa di diversity di opinione nella loro 
religione — Chagqi Memet, in Ramusio, ii, 
f Beyond the desert above Coius- 

sazP} ^ far as Samarkand and the idolatrous 
cities, the YeshtVbas ( Xesctlbas) or * Green- 
caps/ are predominant These Oreeu-capa 
are certain Musubnan Tartars who wear 
pointed caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
enemies the Soffians, who are predominant 
in Peisia, who are indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red caps.” 

1574 — “These Peisians are also called 
Red Tvrhs, which I believe is because they 
have behind on their Turban ts, Red Mark**, 
as Cotton Ribbands &c with Red Bnms, 
whereby they aie soon discerned from otheu* 
Nations ” — XUivtmo!^^ 174 

1600 — “ Cocelbaxas» who ai’(‘ the soldiers 


uhoni thov esteem most inghb ” — Go?ivea, 

r 143 

1653 — “ le visit e le keselbache qui y 
lommaude -vne petite foifeiesse, duquel le 
leccu beaucoup ile civilite/ ” — /h' La Hovil- 
laife-le'‘Go\iz^ ed 1657, pp 281-5 

„ “Keselbache est \t\ nmt compost 
(le Resel, qui sigmlie xouge, et huehi, teste, 
comme qui diioit. teste rouge, et pai ee teime 
sVnt(Muleiit les g(‘ii.s de guene de Pei sc, \ 
cause dll bonnet, de 8oi)hi (jiii est. louge ’’ — 
Ihtd 515 

3673 — “Those who lompose the Mam 
Body ol the Gas ah av(‘ th<' Cusle-Bashees, 
Ol with UkS the Gheialieis AVye/, 356 
Fi^ei also wiites Cusselbash (Tnd(‘\) 

1815 — ‘ The scKui Tuikush tubes, who 
had been the ehi<*t piomotets of his (Ismail’s) 
gloiv and suetc’ss, weu' disliiiginshed by a 
paiticulai di<»ss , they won* a i<si ea]), fiom 
which they leceiied" tli(‘ Tuikisli name of 
Kuzelbash, oi ‘ golden h(*ails,’ winch has 
descended to Ukmi* postiM’itv " - 
n o/iVivio, II 502-3 

1828 — “The Kuzzilbash, a I’ale of Khoi- 
asan Hv James Badlie I'’ias(*r ” 

1883— “Foi thei(‘ an* nts and rats, and 
a man of (apaeit> may as well 

hope to distinguish scientiticaHv betW(*en 
(RiiUais, Kuki Kh(*vls, I-ogar Maliks, 
Shigwals, (tha/is, .bv.iilidiis, lla/aras, 
Logans, ^^aldaks, Mando/ais, I ejx*!- 
(hilbn, and Kizilbashes, as to iu.ist.er the 
division of the griMit lact* of i at s - 7>//^es 
on Mg Reoiitwr^ 15 

KYFE, n One often meets with 
tins word (Ar hmf) mboolvH about the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
ment of the dolce far 71'imte Though 
it is m the Hindustani diidionaries, we 
never remember to have heard it used 
111 India , but the first quotation below 
shows that it is, or lias been, in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The projier meaning 
of the Ar word is ‘bow'f* ‘in what 
manner ?’ the secondary is ‘partial 
intoxieation,’ This look's almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘how coined you so?* But m fact 
a man’s haif is his ‘howness,’ i e, what 
pleases^ him, his humour ; and this 
asses into the sense of gaiety caused 
y hashish, (&c, 

1808, — “ , , a kind oF enofertio Japomca 
loaded with opium, Gama or Hang, ami 
causing keiJ» or the first degree of intoxica- 
tion, luUmg the Menses and disposing to 
sleep.” — R, Rnitnmond^ 

KYOTJNGI', s, Burm. hyaung A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses hao, a word, he says, used by the 
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Portuguese iii Indict (p 88) I cannot 
explain it [See BAG ] 

1799 — “The kioums oi coiuents ol the 
llhahaans aie (iiffeient m then stimtuie 
fioni common houses, and much resembt'' 
the architectuie ol the Chinese, they aie 
made entiiely of wood , the loof is com- 
posed of diUeient stajjjes, suppoited by stioii c 
pillais,” &c — Sifmes, p 210 

KYTHBE, % Hind Kmthi A 
form ot cux’sive Nagari character, nwed 
by Bunyas, &c , lu Gauge tic India It 
IS from Kdyttth (Skt Kayastha)^ a 
member of the wiiter-caste. 


Li 


LAO, s Hind Idhh^ from Skt 
Idlcslid, for rdkshd The resmons in- 
crustation produced on certain trees 
(of which the dhdh (see DHAWK) is 
one, but chiefly Peepul, and hhossum 
{Jens mi, kusumh], % e Schleichera hi^ufja, 
trijiKja) by the punctuie of the Lac 
insect {Ooccm Lacca, L ) See Eoxbui qh, 
in Vol HI As Res , 384 seqq , [and a 
full list of the trees on which tbe 
insect feeds, in Econ D^ct ai 

410 seq’] The incrustation contains 
60 to 70 jier cent, of resinous Zac, and 
10 per cent of dark red colouiing 
matter from which is manufactured 
lac-dye The material in its original 
crude form is called sUck-lac ^ when 
boiled in water it loses its red colour, 
and is then termed seed-lac, the 
melted clanfied substance, after the 
extraction of the dye, is turned out 
in thin irregular laminae called shell- 
lac. This is used to make sealing-wax, 
in the fabrication of varnishes, and 
very largely as a stiffening for men^s 
hats 

Though Idk bears the same sense in 
Persian, and Icik or luk are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Do7.y (Glos, w 
295-6, and Oosterhngen, 67), that 
identical or approximate forms aie 
used in various Arabic-speaking regions 
for a variety of substances giving a 
red dye, including the coccus %l%c%s or 
Kernies. Still, we have seen no evi- 
dence that in India the word w is 
applied otherwise than to the lac of 
our heading (Garcia says that the 


Arabs called it loc-bumutr%, ^lac of 
Sumatra’ , probaVily because the Pegu 
lac was brought to the ports of 
Sumatra, and purchased there ) And 
this the teirn in the Peiiqdtis seeans 
unquestionably to indicate , whilst it 
IS piobable that tlie passage quoted 
I fioni Aelian is a much misconceived 
account of the product It is not 
nearly so absurd as De Monfait’s 
account below. The English word 
lake for a certain red colour is from 
this So also are lacquer and lackered 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
varnishes with which such ware is 
prepared 

c \ D 80-90 — These ai tides aie imported 
(to the ports of Barhance, on the W of the 
Ked Sea) from the mtenoi parts of Ariake — 

“ ^l5ipos ’^IvdiKbs Kal arrdjacaficL (Indian 
non and steel) 

***** 
AdKKos (Iiac-c^2/e) ” 

JPertplus, § 6 

e 250 — “ There are produced in India 
animals of the size of a beetle, of a led 
coloui, and if you saw them foi the first 
time you would compare them to cinnabar 
They have veiy long legs, and are soft to 
the touch , they are" pioduced on the tiees 
that beai ehctmm, and they feed on the 
fruit of these The Indians catch them 
and ciush them, and with these dye their 
led cloaks, and the tunics undei these, and 
everything else that tkey wish to turn to 
this coloui, and to dye And this kind of 
clothing IS carried also to the King of Per- 
sia *’ — Aehanj de Nat Ainmal iv 46 

c 1343 — The notice of lacca in Pegolotti 
IS in paits ver\ difiicult to translate, and 
we do not feel absolutely certain that it 
lefers to the Indian pioduct, though we 
believe it to be so Thus, after explaining 
that theie are two classes of lacca, the matura 
and acerba, oi ripe and untipe, he goes 
on “It is pioduced attached to stalks, t.e 
to the branches of shrubs, but it ought to 
be deal fiom stalks, and earthy dust, and 
sand, and from eostiere (?) The stalks are 
the twigs of the wood on which it is pro- 
duced, the eostiere or figs, as the Catalans 
call them, are composed of the dust of the 
thing, winch when it is fresh heaps together 
and hardens like intch , only that pitch is 
black, and those eostiere or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And moire of- 
these eostiere is found an the unripe the® 
i:^ lacca,’’ and so on — Della De&ma, 

1510 — There also grows a 
quantity of lacca (or laora) for 
red coloui, and the tree of this is formed 
like oui trees which produce wsinuts ” — 
Varthema, 238 

1516 — Here (m Pegi^ they load much 
fine laquar, which m the country ” — 

Barbosa, 366. 
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1519 — And becau&e he had ifc much in 
charge to get all the lac (alacre) that he 
could, the goveinoi kno-wing thiough infoi- 
mation of the mei chants that much came to 
the Coast of Clioiomandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that fiequented that 
coast — Correa, ii 5G7 

1563 — Now It lb time to speak of the 
lacre, of which so much is eonsumed in thib 
country in closing letteis, and foi othei seals, 
in the place of A\ax ’’’ — Cmcia, 1 llSu 

1582 — “ Laker is a kinde ol gum that pio- 
cedeth of the ant ” — Castaitecfa, ti by N L , 
f 33 

c 1590 — (Recipe foi lamisli) “Lac 
IS used for thighs (see CHICK, a) If leil, 
4 ser of lac, and 1 s of %eiinilion , if_ yellow, 
4 s of lac, and 1 s zanilJJi ” — A In, od 
Blochmann, i 226 


individiuil islaudb are mentioned in 
the Tiih/at-^aLMn^dliHlln (E T by 
Ii(twia.77d^072, pp 150-52), tlie grouj) 
itselt being <‘alled “the islands of 
Malabar ” 

LACK, s One hnndied tliousand, 
and especially in the* Anglo-Indian 
colloquial 100^,000 Rupees, in the days 
of l>etter evehaiige tlie eqiu\alent "of 
A 10,000 Hind IdlJi, laJc, &c , fioin 
8kt Ittksha^ used (see btdow) in tJn‘ 
same sense, but which appe.irs to have 
oiiginally meant, “a mark,’' It is 
necessary to ex:])lain that t.he term 
does not occur in the earlier Skt 
works ''riuis 111 the TaJitmlnfra Jhdh- 


1615 — ‘ In this Hand (Gua) is the haul 
Wave made (winch we call Spanish \^ave), 
and IS made in the inannei following They 
inclose a large plotte of giouml, with a 
little ti’ench filled with water , then the^ 
sticke up a gieat iiumbei ol small st,aues 
vpon the sayd plot, that being done thc’v 
bimg thithei a sort of pismiies, lane biggai 
than ouiR, which beeing debarM by the watei 
to issue out, aie constrained l,o ret.iie them- 
selves \ppon the said staues, wheie they 
are kil’d with the Heato of the 8uime, an<l 
thereof it is that Lacka is made 
Monfart, 35-36 

c 1610 — “ . Vne rnanibre dc booto 
ronde, venue, et lacr^e, qui est vne ouuj*age 
de ces isles ’’ — Ft/rard de Laval, i 127 , [Ilak 
Soc I 170] 

1627, — “ liac is a^btrange drugge, mailr 
by certain winged Piainires of the gunnne 
of Trees ” — Furehas, Ptlgrtmage, 569 

1644 “ There are in the torn tones of 

the Mogor, besides those things mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, botli 
the insect lacie and the cake ” {de fonrnga e 
de pasta) — Bocarro, MS 

1663 — ** In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers in anothei you shall 
see Goldsmiths in a fourth Workmen 
in Lac<m ” — Bemier, E.T 83 , fed Constable, 
259] ‘ 

1727 — “ Then lackt or japon^d Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World 
A Bamxlton, ii 305 , fed 1744], 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, 

Probably Skt LaMadvlpa, ‘ 100,000 

Islands ' , a name however which 
would apply much better to the 

Maldives, for the fon\ier are not 

really very numerous There is not, 
we suspect, any ancient or certain 
native source for the name as specifi- 
cally apjdied to the noithern group of 
islands Barbosa, the oldest autlioiity 
we know as mentioning the gronj) 
(1616), calls them Malandtm, and the 
Maldives PaUmch'^m Several of tlie 


iiuDid, a conqdete sei les ot the* higher 
numerical terms is given After i^ata 
(10), •.(tluts^a (1000), conies ayuta 
(10,000), ptayufd {mnv a million), 
myuta (now also a million), aihnda 
(100 imlhon.s), mjftihuthf (not now 
used), pilJunna (ilo ), and padma (now 
10,000 millions) therefore a 

modern snhstilide for putifvfa, and 
t.he series has ])een i‘Xpnnded This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers between the 5t]i and lOtli 
centuries a y> 

The word has been aflopted in 
the Malay and .lavanese, and other 
lan^iiagi*H of the Archqitdago But 
It is remarkable that in all of this 
class of languages which have* adopted 
the word it is used in tin* sense of 
10,000 instead of 100,000 with the 
sole exce]>lion of the liam])ungs of 
Sumatra, who use it correctly, (Cmw^ 
fimL) (Bi‘t* ORORE.) 

We should ohseive t.hat though a 
Idclc^ used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times alw'avs implies 
rupees, l.lus has not ahvavs been the 
case. Thus m the time oi Akbar and 
his immediate successors tlia revenue 
w^as settled and reckf met! in laks of 
dams (q,v.) Thus : 


c ioy4^ In Ulo K fill year of his majesty’s 
domniions consisted of 
105 «ubd vided into 2737 Kusbahs 

(seo OTSBAH), the revenue of which he 
settled for tan years, at the annual rent 
of 3 Ambs, 62 CW, 97 Laofcs, 55,246 


At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
apparently the dinar, not the old gold 
com, hut a degenerate dinar of email 
value Thus : 
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1554 — “ (Money ol Oiinu/) — A leque js 
equi\alcMTit to 5f) paulaos oi ^vliieh is 

called ‘ bad nioiiey (and this Icqup is not 
a coin but a numbei by 'wliich lliey reckon 
at Oiinii/) and each of these paidaos is 
equal to 2 aza)es^ and each aztu to 10 t^adis^ 
each Qadi to 100 dniai s, ainl altei this lashxon 
they calculate in the books of the Custom- 
house — Ninns, Lqvrn do^ Pesos, t^c , 

111 Snbstdios, 25 

Here the azat is the Peisiaii haziir oi 
1000 {d’tmu^i) , the ^adi Ihu’s •fof? or 100 
{dhuos) , the le^ue oi lak, 100,000 {dinars) , 
<iiid the foattlu (see TOMAUN), which does 
not appeal heie, is 10,000 {dlnms) 

c i:i00 — They yent to the KtlJcAs tent, 
killed bun, and came back into the town, 
whence they cairied oil money helongin^r to 
the 8ultan amounting to 12 laks 'idle lak 
IS a sum of 100,000 (sihei) dinars, equivalent 
to 10,000 Indian jyolil dlnais,"' — Ihn Batata, 
111 106 

c IdlO — Tlie 8ultan distiibutes daily 
two laks in alms, never Joss , a sum of 
which the equivalent in money of Egypt and 
8yna would be 1()0,000 pieces of silver” — 
Bhihdbf/ddln Jiimishki, in Notes mid Ejsts , 
'vni 192 

In ^ these examples fiom Piiito the 
word is used apart from money, in the 
Malay form, but not in the Malay 
sense of 10,000 . 


whole tiie> have found gieat suinmes of 
money Uiidei his bed were found Tinelrg 
tj In the House of OlTice two Xtacks. 
Tiiey in all found Ten Lacks alieady, and 
make no doubt but to find moie ” — Hedges^ 
Dia7i/, 2, [Hak Soc i 145] 

1692 — “ a lack of Pagodas ” — 

In U heel 67 , i 262 

1Y47 — “ The Nabob and otliei Piincipal 
Persons of (his Countiy are of such an 
evtieme lac rati ve (<J7c) Disposition, and . . 
aie so exceedingly avantious, occasioned 
by the laige Pi offers they have leceived 
fiom the Piench, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go neai to satisfie them ” — Letter 
JroHf Ft Et David to the Court, May 2 (MS 
Becoids in India Oilice) 

1778, — Six Matthew Mite will make up 
the money alieady advanced in another 
name, by w^ay of future mortgage upon his 
(‘State, fox the entire pui chase, 5 lacks of 
roupees ” — Foote, The Nabob, Act I. sc, i 

1785 — Youi servants have no Trade m 
this countiy , neither do you pay them 
high wages, yet in a few years they return 
to England with many lacs of pagodas ” — 
Nabob of Areof, m Burke's Speech on his 
Debts, Works, iv 18 

1833, — Tout le reste (et dans le reste il 
y a des intendants iiches de plus de vingt 
laks) s’assied par teiie ” — jaeguemont, Cor- 
respond ii 120 


c 15 to — The old man tlesiring to satis- 
(le Anfotno de Farta^'f demand, Fir, said lie 
the ehronieles of those times affir7ti, 
how m only Jour i/eares and an half stseteen 
Lacaaiaas {laeasd) of 7tien were slain, evert/ 
Laoazaa contamma an hundred thousand ” — 
Fmto long cap. xlv ) m Cogan, p. 53 

c 1516 — “ he lumed in 4 months 

space all the enemies countries, with such a 
desti action of people as, if ciedit may be 
given to our histones there died fifty 

Laquesaas of persons ” — Ibid p. 224 

1616 — “ And the whole present was worth 
ten of their Leakes, as they call them, a 
Leake being 10,000 pounds sterling; the 
whole 100,000 poundis sterlmg ” — CoryaVs 
Letters front India ( Crudities, in f . 26u) 

1616 — “ He received twenty le<^s of 
roupies towards his charge ((^ivo hundred 
thousand pounds sterling).”— T Roe, 
reprint, p 36 , [Hak Soc. i 201, and see i 
m, 183, 238], 

1651, — “ YederLao is hondert duysend ” — 
Rogertus, 77. 

c 1666. — IX faut cent mille roupies pour 
faire un le]^ cent miHe pour faire un 
courcu, cent miEe eous^ous pour faire un 
padem, oent milt© padan pour faire un 
r 64 

1078.—” In these great Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leagues, 
which IS so many hundred thousand in our 
account ” — Fryer [p 104, reading Leagues j 

1684 — ” They have by information of the 
servants dug in severall places of the house. 


1879 — In modem times the only num- 
bers in pmctical use above ‘ thousands * are 
laksa (‘ lac ' or ‘ lakh ’) and koti (' crore ') , 
and an Indian sum is wont to be pointed 
thus 123, 15, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
46 lakhs, 4- 67 tliousanci, eight bundled and 
ninety ” — Whitney, Fansk dammar, 161 
The older wi iters, it will be observed 
(c 1600-1620), put the lakh at £10,000, 
Hamilton (c 1700) puts it at £12,600 , 
Williamson (c 3 810) at the same , then 
for many years it stood again as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 , now (1880) it is little 
more than £8000, [now (1901) about 
£ 6666 ] 


LAOKERAG-E. (See KHIRAJ ) 

LALL-SHRAXJB, a Englishman’^ 
Hind UlLshardb, ‘led wme ’ The 
universal name of claret in India 

[c 1780. — “ To every plate are set down 
two glasses , one pyramidal (like hobnoh 
glasses m England) for Loll Shrob 
claret) , the other a common sized wifi#gia$s 
for whatever beverage is most 
Diary of Mrs Fay, in JBusteed, Mehoss,.i^X^4 

LALLA, s P.— H km 
this word seems to he tise4 ^ fcjbxu 
of domestic tutor ; now' fox a male 
nurse, or as he would be called in 
India, ‘child’s bearer’ In N. India 
it is usually a native clerk 

writing or to a respect- 
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able naercbant _[For the Pers usage 
see Blochmanriy A2?i, i 426 note ] 

[1765 — “ Amongst the first to be con- 
sidered, I would lecommend Juggut Seet, 
and one Guidy LoU ” — Verelsl, App 218 

[1841 — “ Wheie theie aie no tigers, the 
Lalla fsciibe) becomes a shikaiee ’’ — iSociety 
m Indm, n 176 ] 

LAMA, s A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk Tibet bLttma (h being silent) 
The word is sometimes found written 
Llama j but this is nonsense In fact 
it seems to be a popular confusion, 
arising from the name of the S 
American quadruped which is so spelt 
See quotation from T%mes below 

c lr590 — “Pawning Couit doctois 
said it w'as mentioned in some holy books 
that men used to live up to the age of 1000 
yeais and m Thibet tlieie weie e\en 
now a class of Lamahs oi Mongolian devo- 
tees, and recluses, and heiiniks ihat hve 
200 yeais and iiioio “ — Baddonl^ quoted 

bv Blochinamiy Ain, i 201 

1661 — “ This Ainbassadoi had in his 
suit a Physician, which was saicl to be ol 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of tlie Tribe 
Zamy oi Lama, which is that, of the men oi 
the Law in that country, as the Bmlunan'i 
aie in the Indies he related of lus 
great Lama that when he was old, anil 
ready to die, he assembled his council, ami 
declared to them that now he w'as passing 
into the Body of a little child lately bom . ” 
— Bermer, E T 135 , fed Constable , 424“), 

1716 — Les Thibetaines out des Keligieux 
nommAs Lamas In Lettres Edif xn 438 

1774 — “ nia questo primo figho 

nnunzib la corona al secoiwlo e lui tlifatti si 
fece leligioso o lama <lel paese ” — Della 
Tomha, 61 

c 1818 — 

“ The Parliament of Thibet met— 

The little Lama, called befoie it, 

Did there and then his whii)piiig get, 

And, as the Nui*sery Ga 5 ?Gtte 

Assures us, like a hero boie it ” 

T The Lxitle Grand Lama 

1876 — “ . Hastings . touches on 

the analogy between Tibet and the lugh 
valley of Quito, as described by De la 
Condamine, an analogy which Mr Markham 
bungs out in interesting detail * . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
producing it, he risks confirming m careless 
readers that popular impression which 
might be expressed m the phiaseology of 
Fluelen— all one, »tis alike as my 
lingers is to my fingers, and there is Llamas 
m boGi “ — Beo of Markka m''<t Tibet, inlhmes. 
May 15 ^ 

The jiassagc last quoted is in ji^sting vein, 
but the following is serious arnl delightful — 
1879 The Jandloid jirostrated himself 
as reverently, if not as Jowly, as a Peruvian 


before his Grand Llama — Pattif\ Da earn, 
a novel reviewed in the Acad em if. May 17 

LAMASEBY, LAMABEBIE, s 

This IS a word, introduced apparently 
by the French RG Missionai les, for 
a lama convent Without being 
positive, I would say that it does not 
repiesent any Oriental word {eg com- 
pound of lam% and serai), but is a 
factitious French word analogous to 
nonneme, vaclieme^ laitene^ <Sce 

[c 1814 — “Aceoiding to the Taitars, the 
Lamasery of the Fi\e Towers is the best 
place you can be buried in ” — II U(, Tim^els 
in T a} tar If, i 78 j 

LAMBALLIB, LOMBALLIE, 
LOMBARDIB, LUMBANAH, &c, 

s Dakh Hind Ltimbtlrd^ Mahr Lam- 
ban, with othei forms lu the languages 
of the Pemnsula [Platt.s connects the 
name with Skt lamha, ‘long, tali’, 
the Madnxn GIob.s ivif.h Skt lamTata, 
‘greedy’] A wandering t.nl)e of 
dealers in grain, salt, <Sct‘ , *l>etter 
known as Bcmfdi dn (see BRINJARRY) 
As an Anglo-Indian woid this is now 
obsolete It was jierhaps a <‘oiriiption 
of Lahhdna, the nanit* oi one of the 
great clans or divisions of the Ban- 
jaras [Anothei snggisMtion made is 
that the name is derived from tlieir 
business of carrying salt (Bkt.. lavana) , 
H^Q Qroolce, Tribes of IV P \ 158] 

1756 The army was (njnsf.antly suji- 
nlied . by hands of people <’alle(i Lam- 
ballis, poeuliar t^o the Ileccan, wlio arc 
constantly moving up ami down the countiy, 
with their Jlocks, auti contract to furmsh 
the aimiea m the Held — Or me, ii 102 

1785 — “ What you say of the scarcity of 
gram army, notwithstanding yom 

having a outwAl (see OOTWAL), ami so many 
Lumbanehs with you, has astonisheil us — 
Letters of Tip'poo, 49 

LANOHABA, s, A kimi of small 
vessel often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese histories of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay lanchdr, ‘quick, nimble.’ [Mr. 
Bkcat writes : “ The real Malay form is 
Lwmhar-an, which is regularly formed 
from Malay lanckdr, ‘swift,’ and lan- 
chara I believe to be a Port, form 
of lanchar’-an, as lanchara could not 
possibly, in Malay, be formed from 
lanchdr, as has hitherto been implied 
or suggested ”] 

c 1535 In questo paesc <h fJambaia 
(roatl Uamboja) vi sono niolti fiumi, nelli 
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quill M sono li iiauili detti Lancharas, tO li 
quail \ inno naiusf indo 1 1 cost i di 8 iain ” 
— So}nmaiio Isll , in Iiawitsio, i 

f 33G 

L 1539 — ‘ This Kinsi: (of the Batas) 
iinLleistandiiii? tint 1 had bious^hfc Inin 
a 1< ttei ind a Piesent fioin the Cajitain 
ol Malu i, caused me to be cnteitained bv 
the Xahundat (see SHABUNIDER) Tins 

(.Tcrieial accoinpimed MiUi fi\ e Lanchares 
lad tuehe Billons, came to me to the Poit 
nheie I lode it anchoi ■ — -Ptnto E T p 81 

LANDWJND, s Used in the south 
ot India A wind which blows sea- 
ward during the night and eaily 
inoining [The dangeions eliects of 
it are desciibed in Madras Gloss sv] 
In Poit Teiunho 

1 561 — Coiiendo i c osta com terreniios ” 
— Coma, Ldidas, I i 115 

[■1598 — Thi East winds be^mne to blow 
tiom otl tlie liiid into the seas, wheieb 5 ' 
they ue called Terremhos ’ — Linschoten, 
Hik hoc 1 234 

[1G12 — bend Tohn Dench that in 
tlK moinintj^ lu may £70 out with the land- 
tome ind Htuin with the seatome — Dan-' 
vn$, Lttfits, 1 2t)b ] 

1614 — ‘ And IS it is btiwein monsoon 
ind monsoon {nionsaw) tlK wind is quite 
uncetlain only at Iht be^^lnnln^ of sumniei 
Tlu N 55 })it vails nun e thin inv othei wind 
ind it tlu end of it beyiu the land, 
winds {fnnnhos) liom niiduif^ht to ibout 
noon, ind tlu so in L winds’ — Hotano, 

1673 — ‘ w< made foi the Exnd, to 

tjiin the Land Breezes They bej^in about 
lMidnif>:hl, iiid liold till Noon, and aie hy 
the Poitu^ils named Terrhenoes ’’ — Fn/cr 
23 

[1773 — bei tlu iccount in Ives, 76 ] 

183b — We have had some leiy bad 
weathei foi tht last week , fuiious land- 
wind, v(iy fatiguing and weakening? 
bvn^lhin^^ was so clued up, that when I 
ittempted to walk a few yaids towanls the 
beach, the giasb cioinched uiulei my feet 
like snow ” — Letters from Madras, 199-200 

LANGASAQXJE, II p The most 
usual old form tor the Japanese city 
which we now call NagasaJez (see AVnw*.- 
bu?y, passim) 

1611 — ‘ After two 01 thiec dayes space 
a lesuite cam© vnto vs from a place calle I 
Langesacke, to which pi ice tlic Carako of 
Macao iSi yeeiely wont to come ’ — U Adams, 
m Purchas, 1 126 

1G13 — The roiunal of Capt Tohn Saiib 
has both Nangasaque and Langasaque — 
Ihid 366 

1614 — “ (Tteve hym counsell to take heed 
of one Pedio (lu/ano, a papist Christian, 
whoe IS his hoste at Miaco , fox a ij^inge 


liv-it (oi I<suit) tould Ml Ptacock at Lan- 
gasaque that Lapt Adims w is dead m the 
howse of the said laii/aiio wliii li now I know 
is a He pel letteis 1 iccened — -Cods, 

to IT icUiam, m Diaiy, Ac , ii 264 

1618 — It has now com to passe which 
befoie I fe tied, that a company ot iich 
usuxeis have irofteii this sentence against 
us, iiid coni iloiiiie togethei eveiy yeaie to 
Langasaque and this pi ice, and have all- 
w us ban accustomed to buy ba the pancado 
(as Ihey call it) 01 whole sale, all the goodes 
which came in the caiick fiom Amacan, the 
Poitmgales hiving no pieaelegese as vve 
have ” — The same to the E I Co 11 207-8 

Two >cais latei Cocks changes his spelling 
and adopts Nangasaque {Ihid 300 and to 
the end) 

LAN JOHN, LANGIANNE, Ac, 

11 p Such names are a^iplied in the 
eaily part of the 17th century to the 
Shan or Laos State of Luang Piahan 
on the Mekong Lan-clmn is one of 
its names signifying in Siamese, it is 
said, ‘ a million of elephants ^ It is 
known to the Burmese by the same 
name {Len Shen) It was near this 
place that the estimable Brench 
traveller Henri Moiihot died, m 1861 

1587 — I went fiom Pegu to lamaJiey 
(see JANGrOMAY), which is in the country 
ol the Langeiannes , it is hue and twentie 
cliyts juuiiuv NoiUi-east fiom Pegu ’ — 
Fifth, in Hal 1 11 

c 1598 — ■ Thus vve ai lived at Lanchan, 
the cipital of the Kingdom (Lao) vvlieie the 
King lesidos It is a Kingdom of gieat 
e\lcnt, but thirdy inhabited, because it has 
been fiequently devastated by Pegu ” — De 
Morqa, 98 

1613 — Theie leigned in Pegu in the 
yeax 1590 a King called Ximmdo ginico, 
Loid icignmg fiom the confines and loots of 
Gieat Taitaiy, to the veiy last territories 
bordeung on oui fox tress of Malaca He 
kept at his couxt the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ov££, Tangu, Poiao, Lanjao {% e 
Ava, Taungu, Piome, Lanjang), Jangom^, 
Siam, Camboja, and many other realms, 
making two and thiity of the w'hite um- 
biella ” — Jiocarro, 117 

1617 — “ The merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangoma (JAJTGOMAY) ai rived at the city 
of Judea arul bi ought gieat store of 

merchandize — Sainshury, 11 90 

1663 — “ Entie tant et de si puissanS 
Koyaumes du deinier Oiient, desqUels on 
n’a presque lamais entendu parler en Europe^ 
il y en a vn ^1 se nomme Lao, pte 
pimnonierit le Royaume des Lang^ens 
le Koyaurne n’a pris son nom que du grand 
nombie d’ Elephants qui s^y rejacontrenf de 
vray co mot de Laugi^S signifie propre- 
ment, miliers d^El^pbants H 

NomelU et Cmevse des Poymjmes de Twigmu 
et de Lao (Fr Tr 1666), 329, 337 
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1608 — Lanchang appeals m the Map ol 
vSiam ui De la Loxibeie's woik, but i\e ilo 
not find it in the book itself 

c 1692— “Laos est situe sous le inOnie 
Chinat que Tonquin , c’est un lo^aunie 
grand et puissant, sepate des Etats loisiius 
pai des forets et pai cles ilesoits Los 

principales -vnlles sont Landjaui et. Tsmmfrja " 
— Kaempfer, H du> Japon^ i 22-3 

L ANTIS A, s A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned by F M Pinto 
and some ea.il v wiiteis on China, but 
we are unable to identify the uoid 

c 1540 — ' that they set sail 

fiom Ltampoo foi 2\[a7(un, and that beiiisj; 
advanced as far as the Isle of Sum hot thev 
had been set uiion by a P^ynit, a (tuzaml b> 
Nation, called Com Atem, who had thiee 
Junks, and Xoui Lanteeas. Pin to, 

ET p 69 

c 1560 — Theie be otliei lessei shipping 
than Tunkes, soiiieuliat long, called Bamoucs, 
they place thiee Oaies on a side, and unu* 
veiy veil, and load a gieat deal ol gooiis , 
theie he othei lesse called Lanteas, which 
doe lowe Mny swift, and be.iio a good 
burthen also , and tlies<' two soi'ts ol 8hi])s, 
vw , Bamfmei, and Lanteas, ]){‘c*auKse thev 
are swift, the theeues do common iy vse ~ 
Caspar da Cruz, m Purchas, m. 17 4 

LAOS, n p A name ajqdied by the 
Portuguese to the civilised people who 
occupied the inland frontier of Burma 
and Siam, between those countries on 
the one hand and China and Tongking 
on the other , a people called by the 
Burmese Shans, a name which we 
have in recent years adopted They 
are of the same race of Tha% to which 
the Siamese belong, and which ex- 
tends with singular identity of manneis 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peuinaula The 
name has since been freciuently used 
as a singular, and applied as a terri- 
torial name to the region occupied by 
this people immediately to the North 
of Siam There have been a great 
number of separate principalities m 
this region, of which now one and now 
another predominated and conquered 
its neighbours Before the rise of 
Siam the most important was that 
of which Sakotai was the capital, after- 
wards rejn'esen ted by Xieng-mai, the 
Ziiiimc of tlie Burmese and the Jango- 
may of some old English documents. 
In later times the chief States were 
Muang Lnmui Prahan (see LAN JOHN) 
and 'P\m'-fiha9{, lioth upon the Mekong. 


It w^ould appear fiom Lieut Mauleod’s 
narrative, and from Gamier, that the 
name of Lao is tliat by which the 
biaiu'h of these jieople on (he Lower 
Mekong, ^e of those two States, used 
to designate th eniselves Muang Praban 
IS fatill ipiasi independent ; Vien-Shan 
wns annexed with great ciuelties by 
Siam, c 1 828 

1553 — M)1 siKei ot 11 dmlKuios alloy he 
(xUboquoKfue) made only a Unul of money 
called Malofjuezes, whieh sdvei eaino thithei 
liom Pegu, whilst tiom Siam came a very 
]mie silvei of 12 dmheiios assay, juocured 
liom eintaiu people eall<*d Laos, lying to 
the noith of thes(‘ two kingdoms ” — Sanos, 
11 VI tl 

1.553- — certain wiv lugged moun- 
tain langes, like the Alps, inhabited by the 
people called Clueos who light on hoiseba(*k, 
and with whom the King ol Siam is con- 
tinually at wai They aie neai him only 
on the noith, leaving "hetwi‘en the two the 
peo}>h' called Laos, who ent onqiass this 
Kingdom ot Si.un, both on the North, and 
on the East along the luer Mecon and 

on the South adiom fliese Laos <h<‘ two 
Kingilonis ol Camboja and Phoampa (see 
CHAHPA), which aie on tin* .sea-boaui 
These Laos though they aic loids of 
HO gieat ten'itoi i(*s, aie all suby^ct. to this 
King of Siam, though often in lebelhon 
against him ” - Pud 111 ii 5 

„ “ Tlnee Kmgtloms at the upper 

part of thes<\ uie those of the Laos, who (an 
we have waul) obey Siam tlirough tear tlie 
first of theHc is calked Jaurfomtt <H(‘e JANGO- 
3MLAY), the chief city of whi(‘h is ealltHi Ohia- 
may . the second Ohaucrnii Chencran • 
the thiKi Lanchaa (see LAN JOHN) which 
IH below the others, and ailymiH the Kingdom 
of Cache, or Pauehichma . 

e 1560- -“’These LaOS (*ann‘ to (Jamboia, 
dowiie a River many ilaies louinie, which 
they say to have his beginning m Chtua as 
many others which runne into the Sea of 
India, it liaih eight, fifteeiie, and tw'entie 
fathome watt*r, oh myselfi* saw by expenence 
m a groat part of it ; it passeth through 
manic viikuowne ami desart flountnes of 
^loat Woods and Forests where there are 
mriumerablo Elephants, aiul many Bufies 
. . . and oertayne boastes which in that 
Countne they call Badas (see ABADA) — 
Caspar da Cruz, in Parehas, in 169, 

c 1598.-—“ . , T offered to go to tin* 

Laos by lamb at iny expense, in seai*ch of 
the King of Cambodia, as I knew that that 
was the road to go by, . — Bias de 

Bsrman Qanzalez, in X)f Mnrga (K.T, by 
Hon H. Stanley, Hak, Soc,), p, 97. 

1641 — Concerning the Land of the Lou- 
W6XU and a Jowmty made tkerewnto by our 
Polh m Anno 1641 ** (Ac,) — ValenHjn, HI. 
Pt U pp, 50 segq 

1663. — It elation Novvele st Cvrievse dv 
Boyavme de — Traduite de I’ltahen du 
P. de Manni, Romahi, Paris, 1666,“ 



176b — Lcs ]>eupks d Lao, nos \oisuis 
naclmitldii in li question m ks peine'- 
aibitiaiies ni les lioiiibles supplices 

qui soiit paiini nous en iit>a 2 :e , inais aussi 
nous les le^iidons coinme de baibaies 
loute 1 Asie con^ lenfc que nous dinsoiis l>e m- 
Loup iniLU\ qu eux • — Vollaui JJiafoqia 

ATA./ , Andie Conclif s d Siam 

LAR, n p This name has had 
seveial applications 

(a) To the legion which we now 
call Guzeral, in its most geiieial a]ipli- 
cation In this sense the name is 
now quite obsolete , hut it is that 
used by most of the tail\ Aial> 
geographers It is the Aapii^q ot 
Ptolemy , and a])peais to icpicsent in 
old ykt name Lata, adj LaUcLa^ oi 
LaHka [‘‘The name Lata apjieais to 
he deiived tioin some local tiilie, pei- 
liaps tlie Lattas^ who, is i and I aie 
commonly used tor each othei, in u 
])Ossihly be the uell-knoun Rashtia- i 
kiitas since their great King Amogha- 
vaiaha (tn 851 879) calls the nime 
of the dynasty Ratta ” — Bombaif (ra tf- 
tetr, I pt 1 7 ] 

< A D 150 — “ Ttjs 5^ IpdocKvOCas ra 
arrb avaroXQv ra /len a^rd ddXacra-'qs 
7] \,apLKrj [x^a-oyeLOL aird fxev 

di'fffeias ToO Nu/ccadov Trora/xov ttoXcs 7)oe 
l^(xpvyoLtt<x efiirdpiov — Ptole)nii,X ii ii 62 

L 9 to — On the coast ( q it Suinui, it 
vSubrua, lud at Tina, they sp( ab Lari these 
IJioMiues then naiuc^ to the 8(a ot Lar 
(Larawi) on the coast of ivhich th<-v nc 
situated ’’ — i ^81 

( 1020 — ‘ to Kach the count l^ xiio- 

duemg gum {mol}^ i e Bdellium, q i ) and 
bCirdivd (0 to homrntt, fouiteen (paia- 

saugs) , to KanibfCya, thiity to 1 tna 

hve^ Theie you entei the countiy of Ldr^ui, 
wlieie IS Jaimiii ” (i q SazmiZr, see CHOXIL) 
— AL-Biriinij m Llhot, i 66 

c 1190 — “ Udaya the Paim^i mouritevi 
and came The I>ors followed him fiom 
Lar — The Poem of Chand Bardai, 

k T by Beaznez^ m Ind Antiq i 275 

c 1330 — “A ceitam Tiaiellei says that 
Tana is a city of Guzeiat ( Jtizrat) m its 
eastern part, lying west of Malabai 
{Munlhdr) , whilst Ibn Sa’;^id savs that it 
is the fuithest city of Lar ( il-JUr), and 
\eiy famous among tiadcis ” — ibulfeda, n^ 
(hldemezster, p 188 

(b) To the Delta region of the Indus, 
and especially to its western pait 
Sii H Elliot supposes the name in 
this use, which suivi\ed until lecentH, 
to be identical with the preceding, and 
that the name had originally extended 
continuously over the coast, from the 
westein pait of tin Delta to beyond 


r>omhi\ (see In'- Htsfoj i 378) 

We liive no nieuiib ul de( icliiig tins 
(piestion (see LARRY BUNDER) 

c 1820 — Diual uas icdu< ed to 

luins bv a MuIj uinm il ui iinasion, uid 
anothei site chostn to the easty ml The 
n( w toMii still uent by the same name 
and u IS succeeded b\ Ldn Bandat oi the 
poit ot Ldr, uhich IS the mine ot the counfii 
toiming tliL modem delta, xjuticulailv the 
\ic stein put ’ — di Mutdo, in 7 B Sof 

I 29 

(c) To ri Province on the noith of 
the Persian Gulf, with its t apital 

c 1220 —Lar is eiioiKOUslv desciibed hi 
Yakut as i gieit islaml between Siilf ami 
ivisli But tbeu IS no su( h islan 1 * It is on 
extensile pioiince of the continent hee 
La/hifi dt Meqjiayd, Dut di la Pcrsc, p 501 

c 1330 — ‘ Ye inaiched fui thiee days 
thioiigh a deseit and then aimed at 

Lar a big town baling springs consideiable 
I stifains ind gaidens, and hue ba^ais Ye 
lodgt d m the heirmtigf of the pious v^haikli 
Vbu Dulat 511111 nnmad — ■ Ihn Batuta 

II 2-I() 

c 1487 — Retoinc mg ilongesfc fcht coast 
toiueiguiist Oiniuos theie is a towne called 
Lar, i gi eat and good towiie of meichaundise, 
ibout i3‘“^ housib ” — Jo so fa harharo, 

old r T (H ik ‘^oc ) 80 

b 1500 — L^r boideis on the mountains 
ot (iHfit / ihil lo its noith IS a lotty moun 
I lui iihicli dominates ill the sjuiioiindiug 
countiy, and the ascent ot which is aiduous 
’’ — ed Jmiett, ii 3b3 ] 

1553 — ‘ These benefactions the Kings of 
Oimu/ ua\ to this dai lo a mosqut 

wluch tint Caci/ (set CASIS) had made in 
a distiict callt d Hongt / of ^81101131 Doniai, 
ad|oining thi city ot Lara, distant fiom 
Oiimi/ oiei 10 leagues ’ — Barios^ II ii 2 

1602 — ‘ This man was a AIooi, a natiie 
of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormu/ his piopei name was Cufo, but as 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Lara he 
took a surname fiom the countiy, and called 
himself Cufo Larym ” — Coiito lY in 6 

1622 — ‘ Lar, as I said befoie, is capital of 
a gieat pioviiue oi kingdom, which till our 
day had a pi nice of its own who rightfully 
oi iiiongfully leigned there absolutely but 
about 31 yeais since, foi leasons rathef 
geneious than coietons, as it would seem, it 
w as at tat kc d by Abbas K of Persia, and the 
countiy foicibly taken Now Lar is the 

seat of a Sultan dependent on the K;han^,oi 
8hiia7 della Valle, n 322 

1727 — ‘ And 4 Da^s Tourney mthjn 
T^and, is the City of Laar, which accordlii^g 
to then fabulous tradition is the Burying- 


* It is possible that^the island Called Shaikh 
Shu aib, which is off the coast of Lftr. and not far 
from Sir fif , m ay be meant Barbosa al so m ention s 
Lftr among- the lalandsm the Gulf subject to the 
TT of Ormna SV5 
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place of Lot ” — A Hamilton^ i 92 , 

[ed 17441 

XtABAI, s Tins Hind word, niean- 
ing ‘fighting,’ is by a curious idiom 
applied to the biting and annovance of 
fleas and the like [It is not mentioned 
in the dictionaries of either Fallon oi 
Platts] Theie is a sinnlai idiom 
( ^ang mrdan) in Persian 

LAKXiK, np LmalCj an island m 
the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
island of Jerun or Ormus 

[1623 — “ At noon, bein^ neai Lareck, 
and no Mind stniinsf, we cast Anchoi 
F della Valle, Hak Soc i 3 ] 

1685 — We came up with tlio Islands ol 
Oimus and Arack ” (calletl Lareck 
affcernaids) — JIedf/e% Dinekf, Ma^ 23 , 1 11 ak 
Hoc 1 202] 

LABIN, s Pers Idil A ])eculiar 
kind of money fornieily ill nse on the 
Persian Gulf, W Coast of India, and in 
the Maldne Islands, in which last it 
survived to the last century The name 
IS there retained still, though coins 
of the ordinal y form are used It is 
sufficiently described in the quota- 
tions, and* representations are given by 
De Bry and Tavernier, The name 
appeai^s to have been derived from 
the territorv of Lar on the l^ersian 
Gulf (See under that woid [and Mr 
Gray’s note on Pyrard de La ml, Hak 
Soc, 1 232 seq]) 

1525 — ** As tairiKas larys valom cada liila 
ses^mta leis ” — Leinhrari^a, da’^ Coyrnh 

da Indta, 38 

c 1563 — “ I have seen the men oi the 
Countiv who were Gcmtiles take then 
children, then sonnes and their danj'hters, 
and have desiretl the Poitu^^alls to buy 
them, and I have seene them sold for eijjfht 
or ten larmes apiece, which may be of our 
money x s oi xiii s nn d ” — Master Caesar 
Fredertke, in Hafd ii 343 

1583 — Gasparo Balbi has an account of 
the LarmOy the greater part of which seems 
to be borrowed hteraiim by Fitch in the 
succeeding quotation But Balbi adds 
“ The first who began to strike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a powei- 
ful King in Persia, but is now a small one.” 
— f 35 

1587 — The saul Lame is a strange 
piece of money, not being round, as all 
othei current money in Christianitie, but is 
a small rod ol silver, of the groatnesse of 
tlie pen of a goose f(‘ather which is 
wrested so that tavo en<los meet at the just 
half pait, and m the heatl theieof is a stamp 
Tnrkesco, and tlitvse be the best current 
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money in all th(‘ Imlias, and 6 oi these 
Larmes make a duckat ” — Ti FiUh, m 
Hall n i07 

le598 — An 0\e oi a Como is there to 
be bought foi one Lanju, which is as much 
as halfe a (hlileine ” — Ltnsthaten, 28 , [Hak 
vSoc 1 01, im 48 Larynen ; see also i 242 { 

L 1610 — ‘ La monnove ilu Koyauine 
nVst tjue iraigeiU et d’vne scute Oe sont 
des pieces d’aigt‘id» c[u’ils appellent lanus, 
de valeui do hint sols on eninron de nostie 
momioye longues coinine doigt mais 

lodoublees — Ff/tard de Laral, i 163, 

I Hak Hoe i 2.32 1 

1613 — -“We agieed with one oi the 
(xo\einor’s kimed loi Iwentw lanes (twenty 
shillings) to conduct us " — A Wlnlhniq- 

ton. 111 Part has, i 181 

lf>22 — “ The lari IS a pi(»(*e of money that 
L will evhihit in U.alv, most <*i‘centiic m 
loim, for it IS not lung but a little rod of 
silver of a li\ed weight, and lient double 
uiRH|ualIy On the bemi it. is niaiked with 
some small stamp oi otlnu It is calleil 
Lan becaiist‘ il, was th<‘ peculiar money oi 
the Pnuces oi Lar, iiuented by them wiien 
tliey w(*rt» sep.irate 1 fioin t-lw* Kingdom of 
Persia In \ .due 5 lan are ecpial 

to a piasti’«» Ol pnt.iee.i ol leuls of Sp.un, 
Ol * piece t)f eight ' .is we choose to eall it ” — 
r della Valle, ii 1.31 


LAEiKlN, a (oliaobdc) A kind ot 
drink — a])parently a sort, of puBCli 
— which Wiia popular m the Goinpany’a 
old fa<‘t.oru*s We know thu word 
only on tlie ant.hmq ty of Pietro della 
Valle , Imt he m the 'most, accurate of 
iravellerM We are in the dark a.s to 
the origin of the name. On the one 
hand its form suggest .s an epomjmm 
among Uit* old servants of the (Jompany, 
such a.s Hobm’t Larkla^ whom we find 
to have lieen engaged for thi‘ service in 
1610, and to have die<l ehief of the 
Factory of Patani, on the 10. coast of 
the^ Malay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again we fimi in a Voeahulary of 
“ Certaine Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of laua,” in Drake’s Voyage 
(Hak IV. 246) “ /v^rm/Zr^f — Driiike ” 

Of this word we can tract* nothing 
nearer than (Javan.) iarih, *to pledge, 
or invite to drink at mi entertainment,’ 
and (Malay ^ Umh-^larahan^ * mutual 
pledging to drink.’ It will be observed 
that* della Valle assigns the drink 
especially to Java, 

1623, — “ Meanwhile the year 1022 was 
drawing near its ( lose, and its last days 
were often celeb rateil of an evening in the 
House of the Phighsh, with good fellowship. 
Anti on one of these occasions I learned 
from thorn how to make a beverage called 
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Larkin, winch they told me was in gieai 
vogue m Java, and in all those othei islands 
of the Fai East Tins said beverage seemed 
to me in tiuth an admiiable thing, — ^not foi 
use at eveiy meal (it is too stiong foi that), 
— but as a tonic m case of debility, and to 
make tasty jiossets, much bettei than those 
we make w'lth Muscatel wines oi Cretan 
malmseys So I asked foi the lecipe , and 
am taking it to Italy w ith me It 

seemed odd to me that those hot southern 
legions, as well as in the enviions of Hoi- 
mu7 here, where also the heat is gieat, they 
should use both spice in then food and 
spiiits in then dunk, as well as sundyr 
othei hot beveiages like this larkm .” — B 
della Valle ^ ii 475 

LARRY-BUNDEB,!!]^ The name 
of an old seaport in the Delta of the 
Indus, which succeeded Daihul (see 
DITJL-SIND) as the chief haven of 
Sind We are doulitfiil of the proper 
orthography It was in later Mahom- 
luedan times called Ldhorl - handar^ 
probably from presumed connection 
with Lahore as the port of the 
Punjab {Elhot^ i 378) At first sight 
M‘Murdo’s suggestion that the original 
name may have been Ldti-handar^ from 
Lar, the local name of the southern part 
of Smd, seems probable M‘Muido, 
indeed, wilting about 1820, says that 
the name Ldil-Bandm w^as not at all 
familiar to natives , but if accustomed 
to the form Ldhoil-handm they might 
not recognize it in the other I'he 
shaiie taken however by what is 
apparently the same name in our first 
quotation is adverse to M‘Murdo’s 
suggestion 

1030 — ** This stream (the Indus) aftei 
passing (Aloi) divides into two 
streams , one empties itself into the sea in 
the neighbourhood of the city of LtLharani, 
and the other branches off to the East, to 
the borders of Kach, and is known by the 
name of Stnd Sdgar^ t e. 8ea of Smd ” — A I- 
BirM, m Blhot, i, 49 

c 1333 — “I travelleil five days m lus 
company with AlS-ul-Mulk, and we arrived 
at the seat of his Govornmout, ? e the tow-n 
of Lahan, a fine city situated on the shoie 
of the groat Sea, and neai which the River 
»Smd enters the sea Thus two great waters 
join near it , it possesses a giarid haven, 
frequented by the people of Yemen, of 
Ears (etc ) The Amu Aia-ul-Mulk 

told me that the revenue of this place 
amounted to 60 laks a year — Ibn Batuta, 
111 112 

1665 — “ Blood had not yet been spalled, 
when suddenly, news came from Thatta, 
that the Firmgis had passed Lahorl-bandar, 
and attacked the city ’’ — TiWkh’-i- Tdhtn, in 
Mlltot, 1, 277, 


[1607 — Then you aie to sail© foi Lawne 
m the Bay of the Kivei Syndus ” — Btrdwood, 
Fnst Letter-book, 251 

[1611 — ‘I took Larree, the poit 

town of the Rivei Sinda ” — Danvets, Lette}^, 
1 162 J 

1613 — In Novembei 1613 the Expedi- 
tion ai lived at Laurebunder, the poii ol 
Smde, with »Sii Robeit Shiiley and his 
company ” — Samsbun/, i 321 

c 1665 — “ II se fait aussi beaucoup de 
trade au Loiire-bender, qui est ^ trois jouis 
de Tatta sui la mei, oh la lade est plus 
excellente poui Vaisseaux, qu’en queique 
autie lieu que ce soit des hides ” — Tnevenot, 
V 159 

1679 — “ If Suiatt, Baioach, and 

Bimdurlaree in Semda may be included in 
the same Phyimaund to be customs fiee 
then that they get these places and woids 
inseited ” — Ft St Geo * Consns , Feb 20 
In Notes and FjOuts , No 1 Madras, 1871 

1727 — It was my Fortune to come 
to Larnbonder, wnth a Caigo fiom Mallehar, 
woith above £10,000 — A Hamilton,! 116 
[ed 1744,1 117, Larribimdar] 

1739 — But the Castle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the countiy to the 
eastwaid of the rivei Attok, and of the 
wateis of the Scivn, and Sunkhka, 

shall, as hefoie, belong to the Empiie of 
Hindostan ” — H of Nadie, m liameay, 
n 387 

1753 — ‘‘ Le bias gauche du Smd se rend 
a Laheri, oh il s’epanche en un lac , et ce 
poit, qui est celui de Tattanagai, conimun^- 
meiit est nomine Ladrebender ’’ — DAiiviUe, 
p -U) 

1763 — ‘ Les Anglois ont sui cette cfJte 
encoie plusieuis petits <^tablissement {sic) 
oil ils envoyent des picmiers Maicbands, des 
sous-Maichands, ou des Facteurs, comme en 
Scindi, a tiois endroits, a Tatta, une giande 
ville et la le^sidence du Seigneui du pais, h 
Lar Bunder, et a iSehah- Bunder — Niebuhr, 
Voyage, n 8 

1780 — “ The liist plac€* of any note, aftei 
assing the bai, is Larxbunda, about 5 oi 

leagues from the sea ” — Dunn^^ Oriental 
Namgator, 5th ed p 96 

1813 — Lanbunder This is commonly 
called Scindy River, being the principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside , it 
IS situated m latitude about 24° 30 ^ noith 
The town of Laribunder is about 5 
leagues from the sea, and vessels of 200 ton» 
used to proceed up to it ” — Mtlhwm, i 146, 

1831 — “ We took the route by Duraj^ 
and Meerpoor, , The town of Jiahory 
was in sight fiom the former of these pkbcest, 
and is situated on the same, or left bank 
of the Ihttee ” — A, Bumes, 2nd ed i 22 

L ASGAB, s The word is originally 
from Pers IcMcar, ^ an army/ camp ’ 
This IS usually derived from Ar 
aVashar, but it wonXd mther seem that 
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Ar ^askmy ‘an army’ is taken iroiu 
this Peis word whence lashhati, ‘one 
belonging to an army, a soldier ' Tlie 
word lahuir or Id sal) (both these prf>- 
iianciatioiis are in vogue) ci]i])eais to 
have been coriupted, thiough the 
Portuguese use of labhhart in the tonus 
lasquaiin^ lascni'i, &c , eithei by the 
Portuguese tlieinseU es, oi by the 
Dutch and English who took up the 
word from them, and from these lashlt 
has passed back again into native use 

III this coriupt shape The eaih 
Portuguese wiiters have the loims 
have just named in the sense <if 
‘soldier’, but lascfn ib nevei so used 
now It IS 111 general the equivalent 
of Lhcdttsl^ m the various senses of that 
word (see CLASSY), \va (1) an interioi 
class of artillervman (/an-hiscm ’) , 

(2) a tent-intclier, doing othei woik 
which the class aie accustomed to do , 

(3) a sailor The last i'^ the most 
cominou Anglo-Indian use, and lias 
passed into the English language 
The use ot la^car m the niothun sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that tins 
use Was already geneial on the west 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
centui'y [also see quotation iiom 
Pringle below] , whilst the curious 
distinction which P,yrard makes be- 
tween Lascar and Lmmr% and J)r 
Fryer makes between Lwrar and 
Lcoscar (accenting probably Ll^scar and 
La^cdr) shows that lashharl tor a 
soldier was still in use In (.ley lou 
the use of the word Imcaieen for a 
local or civil soldier long survived ; 
perhaps is not yet extinct The word 
lashJcari does not seem to occur in the 
A in 

[1523 — “Flighting rneu ealletl Lascaryns.’" 
— Alguns doeuwefitas^ Tomho^ p 479 

Q638 — My mother only bore me to be 
a Captain, and not your Lascar (lascarin) 
Letter of Nmio da Cunha. in Harros^ Dec, 

IV bk 10, ch 21 ] 

1541 — It IS a proverbial saying all over 
India (^ e Fortagueue I>nd%a, see s v.) that 
the good LasQiuaxun» or ‘ soldier ’ as we 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian 
CastrOj Hoteifo^ 73 

1546 — “ Besides these there were others 
(who fell at Liu) whose names are unknown, 
being men of the lower rank, among whom I 
knew a lasoarym (a man getting only 600 
leis of pay ») who was the first man to lav 
his hand on the Moorish wall, and shouted 
aloud that they might see him, as many 
have told me And he was immediately 
thrown down woundoil in five pilacea witn 
stones and bullets, buf. still lived, and a 


jnj]>le geiil lem.in sent anil liad limi lescueil 
and tai Ill'll av\^y by his slaves x\nd he sui- 
Mved, but being a eominon man he did not 
e\engcthis]M\ » — Confff,n 567 

1552 — eli-s os H*])arte polos las- 

carms <le suas tainlanias, q assi ehamao 
solilailos ” -Castnnheda^ n t)7 [Ml White- 
Mav notes that in thi’- oiig n partem for 
tepoiti^ and the iidertMiet^ should be ii 16] 

1551 — ‘ IVIoiei)\(*i trhe Senhoi Governor 
eoiieeiled to the said amhassjuloi that il 

III (he teiiitones ol Idalshaa (see IDALCAN), 
oi in those ol our Lonl thi' King there shall 
lie any diltereuc(‘s oi quarrels betvieen any 
roitugnese lascarms oi peons (ptde^) of 
oiiis, and lascarms of tin* teiutones of 
Idalshaa and peons ol his, th.it the said 
Id.dshaa shall oulei the ileliveiy iqi of the 
Poituguese and peons th.d (hev may be 
imnisheti li culp.ibli' \nd in like mannei 

’ — /V fhitriho^ Tambo^ 1 1 

1572 — -" ICrant m eo ])i.iesuho Lasgua- 
rmi cneiti! siqitingouti .irtis seoloxiettariae 
pi'iiiissuni k Atosta^ I 2.J(»i’ * 

35 U}s The soldier ot Hnfhtqate^ \Uiieh 
IS called Lascarm. Lnisrhoten^ 71, 

I in llak Soe i 2t>(, Lascarimj 

KiUO “ Todo a inais ehuiiua e mene>c) 
das naos soo Monros vjue ehamao LaschiLres 
- Lurrua^ Ltji oj Ftam \av. In 

IV 3 > 223. 

JHK) 2 --* I)(*eause (he Lascars (las- 
carls), fot so (h(‘v i*all (he \i.d) sailors" 
Canto, Lee K hk 3, <‘Ik 13 j 

e 16J0 “ M(*sines fons les inarinieivs et 

lew jiiloteH Hont IiuheiiH, taut ((eniils mie 
Mahometans 'Pous ees g<‘iis <lo mer los 
appelli'iit Lascars, et l(*s soldats Lascants.”^ — 
Fifrard dr Laml, x 317, llluk 8 oe i t3B , 
also see n 3, 17 j. 

1 1615 — , (,wo horses with six LaS" 
ceras and two ealties (see OAFFEE) ” FohUt^ 
Ijetter'*, iv 112 | 

16 U—" , . 'J’he aldmH of the jurisdic- 

tion of Lamam, in which district there 
aie I fortifieil juists defeiuhsl by Laamrs 
(Lasoai^S) who are mostly native Ghtistian 
soldiers, though they may he heathen as 
some of (hem are," MH 

1073 — Tlie Heamen and Soldiers ddter 
only m a Vowel, the one being pixmounced 
with an u, the other with an «, as Luscar, 
a soldier, Lascar, a Heanmn.” -Fryer, 107. 

[1683-84, — " The WarehouHckeeper having 
Seaverall dayos ail vised the (knuicd of Ship 
Welfares tardynesse in reeenmg & stowing 
away the Goods, . . . alledgmg that they 
have not hands Hultlcient to dispatch them, 
though we have spared them tenn Laskars 
for that purpose . J^—PringU, Dmry Ft. 
Pt, Oeo., 1st set. lii 7 »eg . ; also see p «.] 

1686. — " They sent also fmm Bofragan 
L Antonio da Motta Galvaop with 6 com- 
panies which made 100 men ; the Dissava 
(see DISSAVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 Lascariiaii/’ — Mibewo, 
H. of the T. of Ceylan (from French Tr,, 
p 241). 
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1690 — '‘P '01 ^^hell the Enqlibh fcJaileib at 
that time peiceiv’d the softness of the 
Indian Lascarrs , ho\^ tame they \^eie 
they embaik’d a^yain ujiDn a new Design 
to 10 b these haimless Tialhckers 

m the Jffd Si>a ” — Ovwgfon, 461 

1726^ — “ Lascaryns, oi Loopeis, aie native 
soldieis, who ha\e some legulai maintenance, 
and in letuin must always be leady — 
Valevti/v, Cet/Ian, Names of Ollices, See , 10 

1755 — “Some Lascars and vSepoys wcie 
now sent foiwaid to deal the load ”■ — 
Oume^ ed 1803, 1 391 

1787 — “ The I'leld Pieces attached to the 
Cavaliy draw up on the liight and Left 
Flank of the Regiment , the Aitilleiy 
Lascars forming in a line with the P’roiit 
Rank the full I5vtent of the Diag Ropes, 
which tihey hold in their hands 
for the Hon Companies Troops on the Coast 
of Cotomandel^ by M -Gen iSir Archibald 
Campbell^ K B Ctovi & C in C Madias, 

p 9 

1803 — “ In those parts (of the low eountiy 
of Ceylon) where it is not thought requisite 
to quaiter a body of troops, theie is a police 
coips of the natives appointed to enfoice the 
commands of Government in each district , 
they aie composed of Coviganies, or seigeants, 
Amtpes, or corporals, and Lascarmes, 01 
common soldieis, and peifoim the same 
oilice as oui Shell^f^s men 01 constables ” — 
PercioaVs Ceylon, 222 

1807 — “ A large open boat lormed the 
van, containing his excellency’s guard of 
lascoreens, with then speais laised perpen- 
dicularly, the union colouis d>ing, and Ceylon 
drums called tomtoms beating ” — Cordiner\ 
Ceylon, 170 

1872 — “ The lascars on boanl the steameiN 
weie insignificant looking pooiile ” — llw 
Dilemma, ch 11 

In the following passages the original 
word lashkar is used lu its proper sense 
for ‘a camp ’ 

1 161 % — “He said he bought it of a banyan 
m the I^asker.” — Poster, Letters, 21 142. 

1 1615 — “ We came to the Lasker the 7th 
of February m the evening ” — Ibid 111 85 ] 

10X6 — “ I tooke horse to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and crossed out 
of the Leskan before him ” — B%r T Hoe, in 
Pwrehas, 1 559 , see also 560 , fllak Soc u 
324] 

[1082, — “ - presents to the ^eir Lasoarr 

{sar-x-lasKkar, ‘ head of the army ’) this day 
received ” — Pf%ngle^ Diary Pt> St Geo , 1st 
ser 1 84 ] 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, s Tins, a 
popular corruption of Lord Sahtb, or 
Lard Sahib, as it is written in Hind., 
IS the usual form from native lips, at 
least in the Bengal Presidency, 01 the 
title by which the Governor- General 
has long ])een known in the vernacu^ 


Liis The teiiii also extends nowadays 
to Lieutenant-Goveinois, wdio m con- 
tact with the higher autlioiity become 
CJihoft? (‘Little’) Lat, whilst the 
Governor-General and the Oommandei- 
in-Olnef are Rometimes discriminated 
as the Mnlhl Lat Sahih [or Bare Lat], 
and the Jtuigl Lat Sahib (‘ teriitorial ’ 
and ‘ military ’), the Bishop as the 
Lat PMre Sahib, and the Oliief 
Justice as the Lat Justy Sahib The 
title IS also sometimes, lait very in- 
correctly, applied to minor dignitaiies 
of the supreme Government [whilst 
the common form of blessing addressed 
to a civil officei is ^^HiiUcr Lat Guv- 
nar, Lat Sikritar ho-jaen ” 

1824 — “ He seemed, however, much 
puzzled to make out my lank, never having 
lieard (he said) of any ‘ Lord Sahib * except 
the Go^einor-Geneial, while he was stil] 
more perplexed by the exposition of * Lord 
Bishop Sahib,’ which foi some reason or 
othei my servants always pielei to that of 
Lord Padre.” — Heher, 1 69 

1837 — The Aiab, thinking I had pui- 
Ijosely stolen his kitten, ran aftei the buggy 
at full speed, shouting as he passed Loid 
Aiicklantvs tents, ‘ Doha’i, doha’I, Sahib * 
doha’i, Lord Sahib ' ’ (see DOAI) ‘ Mercy, 
mpicy,sir^ ineicy, Goveinor-Geneial ’ ’ The 
J aster the house lushed on, the faster followed 
the shouting Aiab ■” — Wanderings of a Pih 
gnm, 11 142 

1868 — “ The old baihei at Rooikee, aftei 
telling me that he had knowm Stiachey when 
he fii'st began, added, ‘ Ah Lat-Sekretiir 
hai I Ah ’ Imnibhi booddahogya ’ ’ (‘ Now 

he IS JUird Sect eta rq ' Ah ’ I too have be- 
come old » ’) Letter from the late M -Gen 
W IV. 11 Greathed 

1877 — “ 111 a raie hut most valuabk* 

book {Galloway^ s Observations %n India, 
1825, pp 254-8), in which the author reports, 
with much quiet humour, an aged native’s 
account of the awful consequences of con- 
tempt of an order of the (as he called the 
yupreme Court) ‘ Shubreem Koorut,^ the order 
of Impey being ‘ Lord Justey SaihlbAcahookm 
the instruments of whose will were ‘ ahidabts ’ 
or aflidavits ” — Letter from Sir J P. 
Stephen, in Ttme<t, May 31 

LAT, s Hind lat, used as a cor- 
ruption ot the English lot, in reference’^ 
to an auction {Garnegte). 

LAT, LA^H, s This worci, ^ 

ing a staff or pole, is used " 

obelisk or columnar monum^t^^ 
is specifically used for a»< 3 ient 
Buddhist columns of 

[1861-62. — “ Tbe Walk) is 

known by the and 

Arch. 

Mep. 1 did 
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LATEBITE, b A teim, first used 
by Dr Francis Buchanan, to indicate 
a 1 eddish buck-] ike argillaceous foima- 
tioii much impregnated with iron 
peroxide, and hardening on e^^ixiosurc^ 
to the ataiospheie, which is loiind in 
places all over South India from one 
coast to the other, and the origin ol 
winch geologists find very obscure It- 
is found in two distinct types vi/ 
(1) Righ-letel Late'iite, capping especi- 
ally the trap-iocks oi the Deccan, 
with a bed fiom 30 or 40 to 200 teel 
in thickness, which perliajis at one time 
extended ovei the greatei part ot 
Peninsular India This is found as fat 
north as the Rainiahal and Monghvi 
hills (2) Low-hnel Lafvitte^ form- 
ing conijiarativelv thin and sloiimg 
beds on the plains of the coast The 
origin of l)oth is ic^gaided as bcung, in 
the most ptobahle view, modified vol- 
canic matter, the Iow-le\el laterite 
haA iiig undergone a turther i earrange- 
ment and deposition , but the matter 
IS too complex for biief statement (sec* 
NcvMd, in JEAS^ vol vni , and 
the Manual of the Geoh of Indm^ pji xh 
.‘je^Q',348 Mr King and otheis 

have found tluit weapons in the 1 (a\ 
level formation Laterite is the usual 
material for road-uiet«il in S. India, ns 
kuukur (4 V ) is in the north. I n 
Ceylon it is called cabook (tx.v ). 

1800 — “ It IS diffused in immense masses, 
without any apjiPtuance of straiiiication, 
and is placed ovei th<» gianite that fciims 
the basis of Malai/ala It verv soon 

becomoKS as haid as buck, «ind lesists Uic 
air and watei much better than any brick 
1 have seen m Imha As it is usually 

cut into the foiin oi bricks foi buildm^L', in 
several of the native dialects it is called the* 
buck-stone {Iticaeullee) fMalayal vettuka!] 
The most proper English name woul I 
be Laterite, from LatertUs^ the appellatio i 
that may be given it in science ” Bachman^ 
Mysore, &c , 11 , 440-441 

1860 — “ Nativas resident in these locali- 
ties (Oalle and Colombo) are easily recognis- 
able elsewhere by the general hue of then 
chess This is occasioned by the prevalence 
along the western coast ox latente^ or, as 
the* Singhalese call it, cabook, a pioduct of 
dismtegi ateil gneiss, which being subjectel 
to detntion communicates its hue to the 
soil ” — Temienfs Cet/hm, 1 17. 

LATTEE, H A stick ; a bludgeon, 
often made of the male bamboo (De?/ 
drocalamm atnctics), and sometimes 
bound at short intervals with iron 
rings, forming a formidable woaiion. 


The w Old is Hind ldf?u and lathi. Main 
luththa This is fiom Pi.ikrit latthl, 
tor Skt yashfh, ‘a stick,' according to 
the Piakrit grammar of Yavaruchi 
(ed Cowell, 11 32) , see aleo Lassen, 

hisUtitHones, L^og 195 Jishl 

lathi, Uh Itl hhaiiis, is a Hi ml ]>roverh 
( 0 UJH 6 hatidum epis hithaliis), ec|uiva]ent 
to the “good old inle, the simx>le 
pilaii ” 

18 iO — “ The initnes use a \ovy daiigeious 
Avea})on, \\hi(*h th(*\ b(*en iorbiddeu 

by CTtneiniiient to eaii> I took one as a 
cuiiositv, vhich ha<i lH‘en seized on a man 
in a tight in a village It is a veiy hea\v 
lathi, a .solid inal<* bamboo, 5 leet 5 inches 
long, hc.uh'il uilb non in a most lorniidable 
manner Theie are t> lagged semieiieulai 
lions at tlH‘ top, ea< b 2 niches in liMigth, 
1 in height, ami it is shod nit h iron b.uitls 
lb Indies d(‘ep liom tin* io}) andt j 

(if a Pdifrim, 1 13d. 

1878' — “ Ait.iM* <iiuing some 8 miles, we 
came upon about lOO men stsiteil m rows 
on the loatlsule, all witli latties ." — Life ni 
the i III 

LATTEEAL, s. IJind hfthlydl, or 
more cumbiously, lathlwdld, Si club- 
man,' a hired rufiian Mui*h gentry 
were not many years ago entertfuned 
in rteoroH by 2 >lanters in some parts of 
Bengal, to maintain by force their 
claims to lands for sowing indigo on, 

1878 — ** Doubl-less tbeie ueie lined lat- 
txals . on both Hnb*s,” -Life i/i the 
Mofussif, n 6. 

LAW-OPPIOER, Tins was the 
official designation of a Mahomincdan 
officer learned in the (Mahouimedan) 
law, who was for many years of our 
Indian adininistratiou' an essential 
functionary of the judges’ (kmrtsin the 
districts, as well as of the Hudder or 
Courts of Review at the Pri*Hideney, 

It is to lie rememhered that the law 
administered in Courts under the Com- 
pany's government, from the assump- 
tion' of the Dewamiy of Bengal, Baliar, 
and Orissa, was the Maliommedan 
law ,* at first by the liaiuls of native 
Cameos and Mufties, with some super- 
intendence from the higher Furoxiean 
servants of the Oompany ; a superin- 
tendence which, while undergoing 
sundry vicissitudes of system during 
the next 30 years, developed gradually 
into a European judiciary, which again 
was set on an extended and quasi-per- 
manent footing by Lord Oornwallis's 
Government, in Regulation IX. of 1793 
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(see ADAWLUT) The Malioiiimedau 
law continued, howeA^ei, to be the 
jnofessed basis ot criminal juris 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, l\y new Regu- 
lations, and by the recorded construe- 
tions and ciiciilar orders ot tlie superioi 
Courts, until tlie accomplishment ot 
the great changes which followed the 
Mutiny, and the assumption of the 
direct government of India by the 
Crown (1858) The landmaiks of 
change were (<t) the enactment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860), and 
(b) that of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Act XXV of 1861), followed 
by (c) the establifehnieiit of the High 
Court (July 1, 1862), in which be- 
came nieiged both the Supreme Court 
with its j)t"culiar jurisdiction, and the 

a iioiidam-Com]>any’&) Sadder Coiiits 
Review and Appeal, civil and 
criminal (Deivamiy Adawlvt, and 
Nimmat Adawlut) 

The authoritative exposition of the 
Mahonimedan Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahonimedan Law- 
officer He sat with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, t e in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate foi tiial , and at the end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
Futwa (q V ) (see Regn IX 1793, 
sect. 47), which was his judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the dehiiition of the crime, and as to 
Its appropriate punishment accoi*ding 
to Mahommedan Law The judgt* 
was bound attentively to consider the 
futwa^ and if it seemed to him to be 
consonant with natural justice, and 
also m conformity with the Mahom- 
medan Law, he passed sentence (save 
m certain excepted cases) in its terms, | 
and issued his warrant to the magis- 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the proceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizamut for confirma- 
tion In cases also where there was 
disagreement between the civilian 
mdge and the Law-officer, either as 
fo finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1832, certain modifications weie 
introduced by law (Regn VI of that 
year), which declared that the futwa 
might be dispensed with either by 


leteriing the case for leport to a puu- 
chayet (q v ), which sat apart from 
the Court , or by constituting assessois 
in the trial (generally three in number) 
Tlie fieqiient adoption of the lattei 
alternati\e rendered the ajipeaiance of 
the Law-officer and his fithia much 
less universal as time went on The 
post of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864 But it 
would appear from encxuiiy that I 
ha\e made, among friends of old stand- 
ing 111 the Civil Service, that for some 
years before the issue of the Penal 
Code and the other reforms already 
mentioned, the Moolvee (maulcitl) or 
Mahommedan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of the Bengal districts, 
piactically ceased to sit with the 
judge, even in cases where no assessors 
were summoned * I cannot trace any 
legislative authority for this, nor any 
Circular of the Sudder Xizamiit , and 
it IS not easy, at this time of day, to 
obtain much personal testimony But 
Sir George Yule (who was Judge ot 
Rungpore and Bogra about 1855-56) 
writes thus 

“ The Moulvee-shij) must have been 

abolished befoie I became a judge (I think), 
which was 2 oi 3 yeais beloie the Mutiny , 
loi I have no lecolleetion of ever sitting 
with a Moulvee^ and I had a gieat nimibei 
of heavy cuminal cases to tiy m Bungiioie 
and Bogia Assessois weie substituted foi 
the Mo'iUvee in some cases, but I have no 
lecollection of employing these either ” 

Mr Seton-Karr, again, who was 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Jessore 
(1867-1860), writes 

“ I am quite ceitain of my own practice 
and I made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenevei the law recpiued me to 
have such functionaiies I determined 
never to sit with a Maulavi, as, even befoie 
the Penal Code was passed, and came into 
operation, I wished to get iid of futwas and 
diffemices of ojnnion,** 

The office of Law-officer was formally 
abolished by Act XI of 1 864 

In resjiect of civil litigation, it had 
been esiiecially laid down (Regn* ' of 
April 11, 1780, quoted below) that in 
suits regarding successions, inneritaiiaea, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usagea’ 
- — — — ' 

* Reg T of 1810 had empowered the 
Government, by an ofHchl commui?iii3»ttdw frojxi 
Its Secretary m the Judicial Oeptrtment, to dis- 
pense with the attendance and pLtwia of the Law- 
oflloers of the courts of clrcum when it seemed 
advisable But in such Jtidsre of the court 

passed no sentenc^^ the pxoceedings 

with an opinion to AdomVut 
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and uifatitutions, the Mahomiueddiilawb 
with respect to Mahomniedans, and the 
Hindu laws with respect to Hindiis, 
were to he eonsiderea as the geneial 
rules by ^vhl< li the judges ueie to ioiin 
their decisions In the lespective cases, 
it ^\as laid doTMi, the Mahommecla^i nml 
H^nrlff law-o£ 0 icers ot the court weie 
to attend and expound the ]a^v 

In this note I have dealt only uith 
the Manommedaii law-othcer, whose 
presence and co-opeiation was so long 
(it has been seen) essential in a criminal 
trial In civil cases he did not sit with 
the judge (at least in memory ol man 
now' hCing), hut the judge could and 
did, 111 case of need, refei to him mi 
any jiomt ot Maliommedan Law* The | 
Hindu law-officer (Pundit) is found in 
the legislation of 1793, and is distinctly 
tiaceable in the Regulations down at 
least to 1821 In tact he is named in 
the Act XI of 1864 (see <j notation 
under CAZCE) abolishing Law-oflieeis 
But 111 many of the districts it would 
seem that he h«id very long before IHfJC) 
practically ceased t<^ exist, under what 
circumstances exactly I have faih‘d to 
discovei He had nothing to do with 
ciiminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably not 
frecpient enough to justify liis main- 
tenance in every district. A Pxwtd%t 
continued to be attached to the Sudder 
Dewanny, and to him questions were 
referred by the District Courts when 
requisite Neither Pundtt nor Moolvee 
18 attached to the High Court, hut. 
native judges sit on its Bench It 
need only he added that under Regu- 
lation III. of 1821, a magistrate was 
authorized to refer for trial to the 
Law-officer of his district a variety 
of complaints and charges of a trivial 
character. The designation of the Law- 
officer was Maulam (See ADAWLtTT, 
CAZEE, PUTWA, MOOLVEE, M0FTY.) 


Z780 — “ That in all suits regar€lmg in- 
heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
lehgious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with reject to Mahommedaiis, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to 
Centoos, shall be invariably adhered to On 
all such occasions the MoXavies or Brah- 
niins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law , and they shall sign the report and 
assisf. m ]>asMng tlie (ieereo ” — Hegulaiton 
p<t'^i,cd bf/ th(‘ 0-0 and CounczL April 11, 
1780 


1793— ‘‘IT TJU‘ Law Officers of the 
Sudder I)e\^anny Ailawliit, the Nixannit 
Adawlut, the j>i*ovmeiaI (Courts of Aj>peal, 


the couits ul ciicuit, aiul ih(‘ /iJlah aud city 
loiuts shall not he i(‘nio\ed but for 

iiKMpatitv oi niis( oiiduct XU 

id 1702 

hi n , 1 1 Cauzy am 1 Mufty lie 

siibstituled Joi Law-Officer, bid lefeiruig to 
the same iuhsous 

1790 — ‘ 1\ 11 the futwa ol tlH‘ law 
officers ot the Ni/aniul Adawlut declare 
aiiv peison L*on\i<ted oi wilful niuidei not 
liable to sudei dtsitli under tlH‘ Mahoinedaii 
law on tlw* giouiKl ol the Couit ot 

IKizantui AdcnHnt sliall not withstanding 
seuteiiee th«‘ pi isonei 1o sulJe'r disith — ■ 

licq rilf ol 3799 

LAXIMANA, LAQXJESIMENA, 

<Su( , s M<ilny J^dLsttmanu^ from Skt 
Jah'^lmuiun^ ‘h.iMng fortunate tokens’ 
(wdiich w.iH the na.me oi a mythical 
hero, hrothei oi Jitfdia) This wxis the 
tith‘ of one of the higliesl. dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
iorces 

1511 -“There used to !h* in IMalaea ii\e 
piineijud <lignities . tin* third is Lassa- 
mane , this is Adnnial ot (lie {Sea 
JlbaqHcrqia ^ hyAV/v*//, lu 87. 

(• 1539 “ Tlie King ai‘eordmgh ''td foitli 

.1 Fleet of two liuiidieil {Sails \nd of 

this Ka\y he nnuh^ (xeneial the great Laqiue 
Xemena, his Adnui.il, ot whose Valor the 
Ilistoiy of the Indtafs hath spoken in dwers 
plains nl fW/ow, p <8 

1553 -*Lacsamana was harassed by th(‘ 
King to engage Doin (hueia, huti Ins reply 
was . Ahre, aqatnM ihe /*orfftqnf‘sr> mtd their 
fn^h-sided vessets it at mi passible to engage 
with hm-eitt lanoharas hke am a Leave me 
{to aft) for f know thus people iiell^ seemg how 
nturti blood iheq hare eosf toe ; good fortune 
IS now With thee^ and I a to about to avenge 
gon oti them And so he did,'* -Hnrros^ HI. 
i vm. 7. 

flH15 “ (In the morrow I went to take iny 
Iea\e of Laxaxnan, to whom all strangers’ 
business are resigned,” — Foster^ Letters^ iv 6 ] 

LEAGf'TTEB, a The following use 
of this word is now quite obsolete, we 
believe, in English ; but it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Lager- 
Bier^ d e. * heer for laying down, for 
keeping’ (primarily hi cask). The 
word m this sense is neither in 
Minshew (1627), nor in IXayley (1730) 

1747.“—“ That the bltoreketsper do pro- 
vide Leafuera of gooil Columbo or Batavia 
arrack,” — Ft, fit, JMvid Ctmsn,^ May 5 (MS 4 < 
Bocord in India Othea) 

1782. — Will be sold by Public Aufction 
by Mr, Bondheld, at hia Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutcherry . . Square 

and (Bobo Lanthoma, a quantity of Country 
Hum in Leagaars. a Slave 0irl, and a variety 
of other articles,”*— OozetiSt Nov. 23. 
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XiXiOQTJE, s We do not know wliat 
tke word used by the Abb<^ Baynal m 
the following extract is meant for It 
IS perhaps a mistake for last^ a Dutch 
weight 

1770 — ‘^They (Dutch at the Cape) receive 
a still smaller profit from 60 lecques of red 
wine, and SO or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year The lecqae 
weighs about 1,200 pounds ” — R&ynaL E T 
1777, 1 231 

Ii!EE, s Chin. U The ordinary 
Chinese itinerary measure Books of 
the Jesuit Missionaries generally in- 
terpret the modern as xV of a league, 
which gives about 3 ll to the mile , 
more exactly, according to Mr Giles, 
S7t Z^=10 miles, but it evidently 
varies a good deal in different parts 
of China, and has also varied in the 
course of ages Thus in the 8th cen- 
tury, data quoted by M Vivien de St 
Mai tin, from P^re Gaiibil, show that 
the ll was little more than ^ of 
an English mile And from several 
concurrent statements we may also 
conclude that the ll is generalised so 
that a certain number of ll, generally 
100, stand for a day’s march [Arch- 
deacon Gray (Gh%na, u. 101) gives 10 
ll as the equivalent of 34- English 
miles ; Gen Cunningham {Arch Bep 
1 . 305) asserts that Hwen Thsang con- 
verts the Indian yojanas into Chinese 
ll at the rate of 40 ll per yajana, or of 
10 ll per ho8 ] 

1586 — **By the said booke it is found that 
the Chinos naue amongst them but only 
throe kind of measures , the which in their 
language are called In, and icham, 
which IS as much as to say, or in effect, as 
a forlong, league, or lomey the measure, 
which IS called li%, hath so much space as a 
man^s voice on a plaine grounde may bee 
hearde in a quiet day, halowing or whoping 
with all the force and strength he may, 
and ten of these Ins maketh a pu, which 
IS a great Spanish league ; and ten pus 
maketh a daye’s lourney, which is called 
which maketh 12 fwc) long leagues." 
— Mmdoza, i 21. 

1861. — *'In this part of the country a 
day's march, whatever its actual distance, 
18 called 100 U, and the li may therefore 
be taken as a measure of time rather than 
of distance ” — Col^ Sarel, in LJR Cfeog Boc 
xxxii 11 

1878 — “D'aprhs les clauses du contrat le 
voyage d'une longueur total© de 1,800 lis, 
ou 180 Ixeuesj^devait s'effectuer en 18 jours ” 
o-^L^Mousset, A Trwo&rs la Chine, 337* 

LEECHEB, LYOHEE, s Ohm 

U-ch%, and m S. China (its native region) 

2 E 


I la%-cli%j the beautiful and delicate fi iiit 
of the Nephehum htchi, Camhessedes 
(N O Sapindaceae), a tree which has 
been for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with success The diied 
fruit, usually ticketed as lychee, is now 
common in London shops 

c 1640 — ‘‘ outra verdura muito mais 

fresca, e de melhor cheiro, que esta, a quo 
os naturaes da terra chamSo lechias 
— Pinto, eh bwviii 

1563 — Of the things of China you 
have not said a word , though there they 
have manv fruits highly praised, such as 
are lalichias {lahsuias) and other excellent 
fruits 

“ O I did not speak of the things of 
China, because China is a region of which 
there is so much to tell that it never comes 
to an end " — Garcia, f 167 

1585 — “Also they have a kinde of 
plummes that they doo call lechias, that 
are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
eate a great number of them " — Paike's 
Mendoza, i 14 

1698 — “There is a kind of fruit called 
Lechyas, which are like Plums, but of 
another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof I have eaten " — Lin- 
schoten, 38 , [Hak Soc i 131] 

1631 — “ Adfertur ad nos prceterea fruotus 
qmdam Landes (read Laices) vocatus, qui 
raoematim, ut uvse, creseit " — Jae Bontvi, 
Dial VI p 11 

1684 — “Latsea, or Chinese Chestnuts" 
— Valmiijn, iv (China) 12 

1760-52 — “Leicki is a species of trees 
which they seem to reckon equal to the 
sweet orange trees . It seems hardly 
credible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grows) annually 
makes 100,000 tel of dried leickis." — Olof 
Torem, 302-3 

1824 — “Of the fruits which this season 
offers, the finest are leeches {s^c) and man- 
goes , the first IS really very fine, being a 
sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
tignao grape " — B.eb&t , i 60 

e 1858 — 

“ Et tandis quo ton pied, sorti de la ba- 
bouche, 

Pendait, rose, au bord du manchy (see 

, MUNCHEEL) 

A Tombre des bois noirs touffus, et du 
Letchi, 

Aux fruits moms pourpres que ta bouch© " 
Leconte de Lisle, 

1878. — . and the lichi hiding under 
a shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.” — Ph* 
Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

1879 — “ . . Her© are a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits for you ” — M JSiohes, 

Indian Fairy Tales (Calc ed ) 51 

LEMOEf^ s. Citrus med%ca, var. 
L^mcnwniy Hooker. This is of course 
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lot an Anglo-Indian word But it lias 
3 onie into European languages through 
the Ar. UimHn^ and is, aecording to 
Hehn, of Indian origin In Hind we 
have hoth UmH and nlmhU, which last, 
at least, seems to be an indigenous form 
The Skt dictionaries give ^vimbuka 
In England we get the ivord through 
the Romance languages, Fr hmon^ It 
hmone, Sp hmo7i^ &c, peihaps both 
from the Crusades and from the Moors 
of Spam [Mr Skeat writes “The 
Malay form is hmau^ ‘a lime, ^ lemon, 
or orange ’ The Port hmdo may 
possibly come from this Malay form 
I feel sure that hmau, which in some 
dialects is hmar^ is an indigenous \^ord 
which was transferred to Europe ”] 
(See LIME ) 

c 1200 — “Sunt praeterea ahao arbores 
fnietus aoidos, pontici videlicet saxDori^ o\. 
se proereantes, quos appellant limones/^ — 
J‘a(ioh% de Viiri-aco, Hist Hetosoh/m^ cap 
Ixxxv in Bo't'^aih 

c 1328 — “I will only say this much, that 
this India, as regards fruit and other things, 
IS entirely different from Chnstendom , 
except, indeed, that there bo lemons in 
some places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour hko ours ” — F> ta) 
Jordanics, 15 

13S1 — “ Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preciosis. Quae aqua multum 
est yrudimbus et sanguiswis plena Hos 
lapides non acoipit rex, sea pro animd. sud. 
semel vel bis in anno sub aquas ipaos pau- 
peres ire permittit. . . - Et ut ipsi pauperos 
ire sub aquam possint aooipiunt limonem et 
quemdam fruetum quern bene pistant, et 
illo bene se ungunt . < Et cum sic sint 
unotx yrudines et sanguisugt© iHos offend ere 
non valent — JFr OdonCj in Cathay, &c., 
App , p. xxi. 

c 1833 — “The fruit of the mango-tree 
{aWanha) is the size of a great pear When 
yet green they take the fallen fniit and 
powder it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the lemon 
(aZ-leimfIn) m our country." — Ihn Batuta, 
111 126. 

IiBMOEf-G’ItASS, s. Andrc^ogon 
c%tratu$, D.O, a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore, yielding an 
oil much used in perfumery, under 
the name of Lemon-Orctss Oil^ Oil of 
Verbena, or Indwri Melissa Oil Boyle 
{BjZTid Medicine, 82) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant grass, 
Andropogon sclwermithiis, L, according 
to him the aydipos of Dioscorides* 
This last, which grows wild in various 
parts of India, yields Busa Oil, alias 
0, of Gwger-grass or of Geramum, which 


IS exported from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively 
used 111 the adulteration of “Otto of 
Boses ” 

LEOPARD, s We insert this in 
order to remark that there has been 
a great de<il of controver.sy among 
Inaiaii sportsmen, and also among 
naturalists, as to wliether there are or 
are not iuo species of this (^at, dis- 
tinguished bj' those who maiutaiu the 
affix mati\e, as panther (B\ put dies) and 
leopard (Fehs leopard ns), the lattei 
being the smallei, though I)y some 
these names are reveised Even those 
who supx)ort this distinction of species 
appeal* to admit th.it the markings, 
haluts, and genei*al ap^iearance (except 
si/e) of the two ainm.iLs .irt* almost 
identical Jerdon describes the two 
varieties, ]>ut (wuth Blyth) classes both 
as one species {Fell a paid ns) [Mr. 
Blanlord takes the stime Mew “I 
cannot help suh]>ccting that the 
diflerence is very often due to age , , 
I have for year.s endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the two forms, but without 
success ” (Mcmhundia of Itnha, 68 seq )] 

LBWOHBW, LID KID, LOO- 
OHOO, n ]>. Tlie name of a 

grouj) of islands to the south of Japan, 
a name much more familiar than lu 
later years during the 16th 
wdien their x>iJ<>plo liabitually 
the China seas, and visited 
of the Archipelago. In the earliest 
notxce.s they ai‘e perliaps mivt up with 
the Jaxianese [Mr Chamlierlmn writes 
the name Lnmn, and says that it is 
pronounced DUchU hy tlie natives and 
FyUhyU by the Japanese {TJvinm 
Japanese, 3rd ed. j). 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces the name in the “ Gold flowered 
loes” which appear in a Madras list 
of 1684, and winch he supposes to be 
“a name invented for the occasion to 
describe some silk stuff brought from 
the Liu Kiu islands**’ {Diary Ft Ut 
Geo, 1st ser. iii. 174).] 

1516. — “Opposite this country of China 
there are many islands in the sea, and 
beyond them at 176 leagues to the east 
there is one very largo, which they say is 
the mainland, from whence there come in 
each year to Halaoa 3 or 4 ships like those 
of the Chinese, of white people whom they 
describe as great and wealtny merchants. 
. . . These islands are called Lequeoa, the 
people of Malaoa say they are better men, 
and greater and wealthier merchants, and 


century, 
navigated 
the ports 
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l>etter dressed and adorned, and more 
honourable than the Chinese ” — Barbosa, 
207 

1540 — “And they, demanding of him 
whence he came, and what he would have, 
ho answered them that he was of the 
Kingdom of Biam [of tne settlement of the 
Tanaucanm foreigners, and that he came 
from Veniaga] and as a merchant was goiijg 
to trafhque in the Isle of Lequxos *’ — Bzrtto 
(oiig cap X xli), in Oogan^ 49. 

1553 — “Fernao Peres whilst he re- 
mained at that island of Bemaga, saw there 
-certain junks of the people called Lequios, 
of whom he had already got a good deal 
of information at Malaca, as that they 
inhabited certain islands adjoining that 
coast of China , and he observed that the 
most part of the merchandize that they 
brought was a great quantity of gold 
and they appeared to him a better disposed 
people than the Chinese *’ — Ba7 1 os, III 

11 8 See also II vi 6 

1556 — (In this year) “a Portugal arrived 
at JlaHacc^ named Bero Gomez WAlm&yda, 
servant to the G-rand Master of Santiago, 
with a nch Present, and letters from the 
Nautaqnvm, Prince of the Island of TaniX'‘ 
imiaa, directed to King John the third 
to have five hundred Po'iiugals granted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his 
• own Forces, he might conquer the Island of 
Leqtiio, for which he would rem«un tributary 
to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 1000 
of Lattin, yeaily . — Pinto, in Cogan, 

p 188 

1615 — “The King of Mashona (qu 
Shashma ?) . who is King of the wester- 

most islands of Japan has conquered 

the Leques Islands, which not long since 
were under the Government of China ” — 
Satnsbury, i 447 

,, “The King of Shashma a 

man of greate power, and hath conquered 
the islandes called the Leques, which not 
long since were under the government 
of China Leque Grande yeeldeth greate 
store of amber greece of the best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 Uic) ps of 
coarse cloth, as dutties and such like, per 
annum ” — Letter of RapJie Coppvndall, in 
Oocks, u 272 

[ „ “They being jiut from Liquea. 

. . — Zb%d 1. 1 ] 

UAMFO, np This is the name 
wjiich the older writers, especially 
Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
which we now call N%ng-‘Po. It is a 
form of corruption which appears lu 
other cases of names used by the 
Portugese, or of those who learned 
from Stem Thus Nanking is similarly 
called LanJtum iu the publications of 
the same age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza as Ohm 

1540. — “Sailing in this manner we arrived 
aix dayes after at the Ports of Liampoo, 


which are two Islands on© jusst against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the Portagdls 
used their commerce ; There they had 
built above a thousand houses, that were 
overned by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls, 
udges, and 6 or 7 other kinde of OjBGLcers 
\ccm govemanga de Vereadores, & Ouvidor, 
& Alcaide^ d. outias sets ou sete "Varas de 
Jvstiga di Officia&s de where the 

Notaries underneath the publique Acts 
which they made, wrote thus, /, sfiich a one, 
Kotarze of th%s Town oj Lisumpoo 
for tTie Kzng our Soveiaxgn Lord And this 
they did with as much confidence and 
assurance as if this Place had been scituated 
between Santarent and Lwhon , so that there 
were houses there which cost three or four 
thousand Duckats the building, but both 
they and all the rest were afterwards de- 
molished for our sins by the Chineses . 

— Pinto (orig cap Ixvi ), in OogCm, p 82 
What Oogan renders ‘ Po7 ts of Liampoo * 
is portas, ^ e Gates And the expression is 
remarkable as preserving a very old tradi- 
tion of Eastern navigation , the oldest docu- 
ment regarding Arab trade to China (the 
Relation, tr by Keinaud) saj s that the snips 
after crossing the Sea of ‘pass the 

Gcdes of China These Gates are in fact 
mountains washed by the sea , between 
these mountains is an opemng, through 
which the ships pass * (p 19) This phrase 
was perhaps a translation of a term used by 
the Chinese themselves — see under BOCCA 
TIGRIS 

1663. — “The eighth (division of the coasts 
of the Indies) terminates in a notable cape, 
the most easterly point of the whole con- 
tinent so far as we know at present, and 
which stands about midway lu the whole 
coast of that great country China This 
our people call Cabo de Liampo, after an 
illustrious city which lies in the bend of 
the cape It is called by the natives Nunpo, 
which our countrymen have corrupted into 
Liampo.” — Barros, i ix 1. 

1696. — “Those Junks commonly touch at 
Lympo, from whence they bring Peire, 
GeeJongs, and other Silks ” — Bomyear, in 
Balrymjple, i 87 

1701. — “The Mandarine of Justice arrived 
late last night from Limpo ” — PrcLgmmtary 
MS Record of China Factor y (at Ohusan ® ), 
m India Office, Oct 24 
1727 — “The Province of Cheqmam, whose 
chief city is Limpoa, by some called PPimpoa, 
and by others Ningpoo ” — A Kcurniltom, ii. 
283 , [ed. 1744, ii. 2^] 

1770. — “To these articles of importath?n 
msiy be added those brought every year, 
by a dozen Chinese Junks, from 
Lim^o, and Canton ” — Rwgnal, tr, 

lilKIN, LEXIN, s. We borrow 
from Mr. Giles. “An arbitrary tax, 
originally of one cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce imposed with a view 
of making np tbe deficiency m the 
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land-ta'^ of China caused by the 
T’aipmg and Nienfei troubles It was 
to be set aside for military purposes 
only — hence its common name of 
‘war tax^ . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Foreign con- 
cessions at the various Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekm ” (Gloi^s 
of Reference^ s v ) The same authority 
explains the term as “ h (Ze, ^ ^ a cash 
or ttsVit of a tael)-money 5 ” because of 
the original rate of levy The likm 
IS professedly not an imperial customs- 
duty, but a provincial tax levied by 
the governors of the provinces, and at 
their discretion as to amount , hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time changeable This has been a 
chief difficulty in carrying out the 
Chefoo Agreement, which as yet has 
never been authoritatively interpreted 
or finally ratified by England [It 
was rati6ed in 3886 For the con- 
ditions of the Agreement see Ball^ 
Things Chinese^ 3rd ed 629 seqg ] We 
quote the article of the Agreement 
which deals with opium, which has 
involved the chief difficulties, as leav- 
ing not only the amount to be iiaid, 
but the line at which this is to be paid, 
undefined 

1876— “Sect III. . . (ni) On Opmm 
Sir Thomas Wade will move has Government 
to sanction an arrangement different from 
that affecting other imports British 
merchants, when opmm is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have It taken 
cognizance of by the Customs, and de- 
posited in Bond . . until such time as 
there is a sale for it The importer will 
then pay the tariff duty upon it, and the 
purchasers the likin in order to the pre- 
vention of the evasion of the duty The 
amount of hkm to be collected will bo 
decided by the different Provincial Govern- 
ments, according to the circumstances of 
each — Agt eement of Ohfoo 

1878. — Chine est parsem^e d'uno 
mfinitd de petits bureaux d’octroi ^chelonn^s 
le long des voies commerciales , los Chinois 
les nomment Li-km C’est la source la 
plus sure, et,^la plus productive des rovenus,” 
— Rousset, A Tmvers la Oh me, 221 

LILAC, s. This plant-name is 
eventually to be identified with n-ntl 
(q v), and with the Skt ntla, ‘of a 
dark colour (especially dark Idiie or 
black) ^ , a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancients 
m Asia, as has been alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to the body of 
the colour-blind (like the writer of 
this article). The Indian word takes, 


in. the sense of mdigo, in Peisian the 
form lUamj , in Ar this, modified into^ 
lUalo and Uld%, is applied to the lilac 
{Byr%7im spp ) 3Maicel Devic says the 
Ar. adj lllah has the modified sense 
‘ bleua-tre * See a remark under 
BUCKYNE We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning^ 
gives this familiar and beautiful tree 
the name among the uneducated of 
‘ Uhj-oak ’ 


LIME, s. The fiuit of the small' 
Citrus medica, var. and a, Hooke* i, is 
that generally called hmr ni Indifi, 
approaching as it does very nearly to 
the fruit of the West India Lime It 
IS often not mu(*h bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and one well-knoun 
nuniatuie lime of this kind is called 
by the natives fiom it,s thin skin 
litgluml 7umhr(, or ‘paper hine’ This 
seems to bear rnucli tlu* same relation 
to the lemon that the miniature thin- 
skinned orange, whi(*h in London 
shops IS called Tangmnv, bears to the 
“China orange” 'But lime is ulbo 
used with the charai terisnig adjecti\e 
for the Citrus mednea, var 
Hooker, or Sweet Lime, an insipid 
fruit 

The word no doubt comes from the 
Sp and Port hma^ which m from the 
Ar lima, Fr Irme, Pers. llmffu, 

(see LEMOKT) But ju’obably it (*ame 
into^ English from tli<* Portuguest* in 
India It is not in Mnisheu (2nd ed 
1727) 


1404 — ** And in this land of (hnlan snow 
novor fnUs, so hot is it, and it prodm*cjs 
abundance of citrons and limes and oranges 
(c/d/ asthmas ^ mtutnjns)^ - ( Uuvlju, $5 Kxxvi 


/iuutiior IH I, no AAiAio \nmn), 

which IH very plentiful. Its hvao is about 
that of a hen’s egg, whi<‘h it reHomldes in 
shape. If r»no who is poisoned >>oils and 
oats its fibros, the injury done by the poison 
IS averted.’'— 32B. 

1668 —“It is a fact thii't there are some 
Portuguese so pig-hondod that they w<juhi 
rather die than acknowledge that we have 
b<>re py fruit o<iual to that af Portugal , 
but tnero are many fruits here that bear 
th©^ bell, as for mstanoo all the fnnias de 
espzn^. For the lemons of those parts arc so 
big that 'ttiey look like citrons, besides being 
very tender and fnll of flavour, osiiocially 
those of Bagatm,, whilst the <*itrons thoni- 
selves are much hotter and nioro tender 
(than those of Portugal); and the limes 
{hrnm) vastly bettor. . . f/awew, 1 138. 

inricht us with many 
good things ; Buffolls, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 
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huge Batts . also with Oranges, Lemons, 
Lymes . *’ — Siii T N&heit^ 28 

1673 — “Here Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, Pomegranates, Genetins . ** — 

F'}yer^'l'iQ (“ Jenneting ” from Pr geneizn^ 
[or, according to Prof Skeat, for )eann,eton^ 
ii diinin fiom Fr pomme de S Jean ] 

1690 — “The Island (Johanna) abounds 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepper, Yams, 
PHntons, Bonanoes, Potatoes, Ortxnges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pmc-apples, &c. . — 

Oiington^ 109 

LINGAIT, LINGAYET, LIN- 
aUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA- 
DHAEI, ft iMahr L'lJqd-lt,^ Can 
Lmgclyatn^ a member of a Sivaite 
sect in W <infl S India, Avliose members 
wear the hjiga (see LINGAM) m a 
small gold oi silver box suspended 
round tlie neck The sect was founded 
an the 12th century liy Basava They 
aic also called Jangama^ or Viva 
and have various subdivisions [See 
Nvhiniy Madura^ pt in 48 i^aq , Monier 
JVdlumni^y IJrnhma77MVh, 88 ] 

1673 — “At Iluhh/ in this Kingdom are a 
caste calIo<l Lmguits, w'ho aie buried up- 
iight ” — FnfCij 153. This is still their 
practice, 

iMgua IS given as the name or title 
of the‘Kjng ot Oolumbum (see QUILOH) 
m the 14th century, by Friar Jordanus 
(p 41), winch might have been taken 
to denote* tbat he belonged to this 
sect ; but tins seems never to have 
held follow ers in Malabar 

LX!N*GAM, H, This is taken from 
the S. Indian form of the word, which 
111 N India is Skt and Hind hnga, ‘a 
token, ,badgc‘,’ &c , thence the sym- 
bol of Siva which is so extensively an 
object of worship among the Hindus, 
in' the form of a cylinder of stone 
The great idol of Somnath, destroyed 
by Mahmtid of Ghazni, and the object 
oi so much romantic narrative, was 
a colossal symbol of this kind In the 
<j[uotat3on of 1838 below, the word is 
used simply for a badge of caste, 
which IS certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, but is probably a mistake as 
attributed in that sense to modern 
vernacular use. The man may have 
been a lingait (q.v ), so that Ins badge 
was actually a hgnre of the Imgam. 
Ihit this clever authoress often gets out 

her depth. 

1311 — “The stone idols called Umg* 
Mah^deo, which had been a long time 
established at that place . . . these, up to 


this time, the kick of the hoMC of Tgl^^ m 
had not attempted to break Deo 

Harain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
so high, that at one leap they reached the 
foot of Lanka, and in that affright the lings 
themselves would have fled, had they had 
any legs to stand on ” — Ami‘) Khiisnly in 
Mhot, IV. 91 

1616 — “ . above this there is elevated 

the figure of an idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Linga, and which they wor- 
ship with many superstitions , and indeed 
they regard it to such a degree that the 
heathen of Canara carry well-wrought images 
of the kind round their necks This abomin- 
able custom was abolished by a certain 
Oanaia King, a man of reason and righteous- 
ness — Oouto, Dec VII 111 11 

1726 — “There are also some of them who 
wear a certain stone idol called Liiigam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head ” — ValefnUjn, C/ioro 74 

1781 — “ Those Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
with a lamp hanging over the Lingham ” — 
Hodges, 94 

1799 — “I had often remarked near the 
banks of the nvulet a number of little altars, 
with a linga of Mah^deva upon them It 
seems they are placed over the ashes of 
Hindus who have been burnt near the spot ” 
— Oohhroclet in Life, p 152 

1809 — “ Without was an immense lingam 
of black stone ” — Ld Valentza, i 371 

1814 two respectable Brahmuns, 

a man and his wife, of the secular order; 
who, having no children, had made several 
religious pilgrimages, performed the accus- 
I tomed ceremonies to the linga, and consulted 
the divines ” — Forhe% Or Mem n 364 , 
[2ad ed ii 4 , in n 164, lingam] 

1838 — “In addition to the preaching, 
Mr G got hold of a man’s Lmgtim, or 
badge of caste, and took it away .” — Letters 
from Madras, 156 

1843. — “The homage was paid to Lm- 
gamism The insult was offered to Ma- 
hometanism Lmgamisni is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form ” — MoLCLiday, Speech on Gates of Som- 
naufh, 

LINGUIST, s An old word for an 
interpreter, formerly much, used in the 
East It long survived in China, and 
IS there perhaps not yet obsolete Prob- 
ably adopted from the Port, hngua^ 
used for an interpreter 

1554. — “To a llmgua of the factory (at 
Goa) 2 pardaos monthly . . — S, Boldlho, 

Tomho, 63 

,, *‘To the Imguoa of this kingdom 
(Ormuz) a Portuguese . To the Imgnoa 
of the custom-house, a bramen .” — Ibid 104. 

[1612. — “Did Captain Sans* Linguist 
attend ? Danvers, Letters, i 68 ] 
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1700. — “ I earned the Linguist into a 
Merchant's House that was my Acquaint- 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
removing that Remora, that stop^d the Man 
of War from entnng into the Harbour ” — 
A. Mamilton, in 254 , [ed. 1744], 

1711 —-“Linguists require not too much 
haste, having* always five or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Hernng ** 
•^Lochyer, 102 

1760 — “I am sorry to think your Honour 
should have reason to think, that I have 
been anyway concerned in that tinlucky 
affair that happened at the Neg^ais, in the 
month of October 1769 , but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Lmgiiister for the 
King^s Officer who commanded the Party ** 
— Letter to the Gov. of Port St Geoige, 
from Antomo the Lmgwist, in Dal'njmffie, i 
396 

1760-1810 — *‘If the ten should presume 
to enter villages, public places, or bazaars, 
pumshment will be inflicted on the linguist 
who accompanies them ” — RegulaUons at 
Ganto%, from The Fanlsioae at Canton, p. 29. 

1882 — “As up to treaty days, neither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenever either of those 
ofl&cers made a communication to the Hoppo, 
it had to be done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the dispatch was taken by 
a Linguist *' — The Fanhwae at Canton, p 60 

LIF-XiAF, s. A vulgar and dis- 
paraging nickname given m the Dutch 
Indies to Eurasians, and correspond- 
ing to Anglo-Indian chee-cliee 
The proper meaning of hp-lap seems 
to be the uncoagulated pulp of the 
coco-nut (see Mwmph%us, bk i oh 1). 
^Mr. Skeat notes that the word is not 
in the diets, but Klinkert gives Jav. 
lap-lap, ‘ a dish-clout.’] 

1768-71 — “Chdjdren born in the Indies 
are mcknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.” — JStavorimis, E T. i. 316. 

IiISHTEE, LISTBB, s Hmd. 
hshU, English word, hst^ 

EONG-OLOTH, s. The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton shirtings, 
or Lancashire calico ; but first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kind ex- 
ported to England, probably because 
it was made of length unusual in India , 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient oiuy to clothe 
one person Or it is just possible that 
it may have been a corruption or mis- 
apprehension of l'ung^ (see LOONGHEE) 
{This latter view is accexited without 


question by Sir G Birdwood (^ep on 
Old Bee , 224), who dates its introduc- 
tion to Europe about 1675 ] 

1670 — “We have continued to supply 
you . in reguard the Dutch do so fully 
fall in with the Oahcoo trade that they had 
the last year 60,000 pieces of Long-cloth ” — 
Lettei Jrom Court of M I G to Madras, Nov. 
9th In Notes ana Mxts , No i p 2. 

[1682 — “ . . . for Long cloth brown 
English 72 Coveds long & 2.1 broad No J 
" — Pringle, Dia^ y. Ft Ceo* 1st &ei . 

1 40] 

1727 — Sadetass, or iSadera<is Patam, a 
small Factory belonging to the PiiUh, to 
buy u^ long cloth.” — Ifumtfton, i 368 

1785 —“The trade of Fort St David’s 
consists in long cloths of ditforent colours ” 
— Ca? i accioh*s Jjije of Oh i e, i 6. 

1865 — “Long-cloth, as it is termed, is tho 
material principally worn in tho Tropics ” — 
Wan^ig, Tiopital llendeut, p 111 

1880. — “A Chinaman m probably tho last 
man in the world to be tfikcn in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth ” — Pair 
Mall Budget, Jan 9, p. 9 

LONG-DRAWERS, h. I^iis is au 
old-fashioned equivalent for pyjamas 

a v). Of late it IS (‘onfined to the 
adras Presidency, and to outfitters’ 
lists. \Mommto drawers weie piobablv 
like these ] 

[1628. — “ They woar a pair of * long 
Drawers of tho same (Jloth, which cover not 
only thoir Thighs, but logs also to the Foot." 
— Jf* della Valle, Hak Boo. i. ^3 | 

1711 — “ I’Ko bettor sort weai long* 
Drawers, and a piece of Bilk, or wrought 
Oallico, thrown loose over tho Should ors " — 
Bockyei, 67. 

1774 — . . gave each private man a 
frock and long drawers of chintz ." — Fm rest, 
r. to N Cianea, 100. 

1780. — “Leroy, one of the French hussars, 
who had saved mo from liping cut down by 
Hydor’s horse, gave me some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-drawers, which i had great 
want of " — Hon* John Lindsaif in LUes of 
the Lindsays, iv. 266. 

1789. — “It IS true that they (tho £<ucs) 
wear only a short blue jacket, and blue 
long draws ” — Note by Translator of JStftr 
Mutaqhenn, i, 87. 

1810. — “For wear on board ship, panta- 
loons . . . toffothcr with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-dxuwers, to wear under 
them."^ — WiUimmn, V, M, i. 9. 

[1863. — “Tho Doctor, bis gaunt figure very 
scantily clad in a dirty shiH and a pair of 
mosquito drawers." — Campbell, Ola Forest 
Ranger, 8rd ed. 108.] 

(See PYJAMAS, HOGDL BREECHES,, 
SHDLWADBS, SIKDEABS.) 
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LONa-SHORE WIND, s A term 
used in Madras to designate the damp, 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837 — “This lonsrshore wind is very 
disagreeable — a sort of sham sea-breeze 
blowing from the south , whereas the real 
sea-breeze blows from the east, it is a 
regular cheat upon the new-comers, feeling 
damp and fresh as if it were going to cool 
one — Letters Irom MadraSj 73 

[1879 — “Strong winds from the south 
known as Alongshore winds, prevail especi- 
ally near the coast,** — Stua7t^ Tuinevelly, 8.] 

LONTAR, s The palm leaves used 
in the Archipelago (as in S India) for 
writing on are called Zonfar-leaves 
Filet (No 5179, p 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two xialms, viz 
Borassus fiahelhform%s (see PALISHYRA, 
BRAB), and Lwistona tund%foha [See 
CADJAN.] [Mr- Skeat notes that 
Klinkert gives — ^^Lo7itar^ metathesis 
of ron-taly leaf of the tal tiee, a fan- 
palm whose leaves were once used for 
writing on, horassus flahelhforrms.^^ Eon 
is thus probably equivalent to the 
Malay daun, or in some dialects don, 
‘leaf’ The tree itself is called p^hun 
(pohun) tar in the E coast of the Malay 
jPeninsula, tar and tal being only vari- 
ants of the same word Scott, Malayan 
Words %n EngUshy p 121, gives 
*‘*‘Lontwry a palm, dial form of daun 
tal (tdly Hind.) ” (See TODPT ] 

LOOCHER, s This is often used 
in Anglo-Ind colloquial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer It is 
properly Hind luchchXy having that 
sense Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with lutvya (see 
under LOOTY) [A rogue in Eandurang 
Har% (ed 1873, in 168) is Loochajee 
The place at Matheran originally 
called “ Louua Point ” has become 
“ Loocha Point » ”] 

[1829 — “ . nothing-to-do lootchas of 

every sect in Camp. . . .** — Or, Alport, Mag, 
ed. 1878 , 1 121.] 

LOONG'HEE, s Hind lung%y per- 
haps originally Pers lung and lunggt; 
[but Platts connects it with hnga], A 
scarf or web of cloth to wrap round 
the body, “whether applied as what the 
French ca^lpagnoy a cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hips 
and tucked in at the upper edge, which 


IS the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it ; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween the legs like a dhoty (q-v), 
which IS the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also hy Mahommedans in 
India The Qanoon-e-Islam fuither 
distinguishes between the lunggt and 
dhott that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn as described, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured bordei, 
worn by Hindus alone This explana- 
tion must belong to S India. [“ The 
lungt IS really meant to be worn 
round the waist, and is very generally of 
a checked pattern, but it is often used 
as a paggrt (see PUGGBY), more es- 
pecially that known as the Kohat 
mngz*’ (CooTcsony Moot ort Punjab Stlly 
4) For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the garment, see Forhe'i 
Watson^ Textile Manufactures and 
Gostumesy pi. iii ivj 

1663 — “Longui est vne petite pifece de 
linge, dont les Indiens se servent a cacher 
les parties nature] les ** — J)e la Boullayede- 
Gouzy 629 But in the edition of 1667 it is 
given “Longpoi est vn inorceau de Imge 
dont Ton se sert au bain en Turquie *' 
(p 647) 

1673 — “The Elder sat in a Bow, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wash, having Lungxes about their Wastes 
only ** — FryefTy 101 In the Index, Fryer 
explains as a “Waste-Clout ’* 

1726 — “ Silk Loxigis with red borders, 
160 pieces in a pack, 14 cobidos long and 2 
broad ’* — Valeati'^ny v 178 

1727 — “ . For some coarse checquered 

Cloth, called Qambaya (see COMBOY), 
Lungies, made of Cotton-Yarn, the Natives 
would bring Elephant's Teeth ** — A, Eam7/- 
toji, i 9 , [ed. 1744] 

„ (In Pegu) “Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or Lungee doubled fourfold, 
made fast about the Middle . .’* — Ibid, 
11 49 

c 1760 — “ Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff.** — Grose, 

1 143. 

c 1809-10 — “Many use the Iiunggi, a 
piece of blue cotton cloth, from 5 to 7 cubits 
long* and 2 wide It is wrapped sinmly two 
or three times round the waist, ana bangs 
down to the knee.’*^ — F, jBttchaTum, in JSmtent 
iTidtUy m. 102. 

LOOT, s. & V Phmder ; Hind, lut, 
and that from Skt. Zotra, for loptroy 
root hxpy ‘ rob, plunder ’ ; [rather lunfy 
‘ to rob n The word appears m Stock- 
dale’s Vocabularyy of 1788, as “Loot — 
plunder, pillage.” It has thus long 
been a familiar item in the Anglo- 
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Indian colloquial But between tke 
Chinese War of 1841, the Crimean 
War (1854-5), and the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-8), it gradually found acceptance 
in England also, and is now a recog- 
nised constituent of the English Slang 
D^cUonary Admiral Smyth has it in 
his NauUcal Glossary (1867) thus 
‘‘Loot, plunder, or pillage, a term 
adojited from China ” 

1545 — St Francis Xaviei in a letter to 
a friend in Portugal admonishing him from 
encouraging any friend of ins to go to India 
seems to have the thing Loot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the word 
“Nemmem patians amicorum tuorum in 
Indiam cum Praefectura mitti, ad regias 
pecunias, et negotia tractanda Nam de illis 
vere illud scnptum eapere licet * Deleantur 
de lihro viventmm et cum justis non scn- 
bantur ’ Invidiam tantum non culpam 

usus publiGUs detrahit, dum vix dubitatur 
hen non malfe quod impun^ ht Ubique, 
semper, rapitur, congentur, aufertur Semol 
oaptum nunquam redditur Quis onuraeret 
artes et nomma, praedaium Equidem 
mirari satis nequeo, quot, praeter u&itatos 
modes, insohtis fiexiombus inauspicatum 
illud rapiendi verbum quaodam avaritiao 
barbaria conjuget ’ — Bpistola^ Ftamie, 
16G7, Lib V Ep vii 

1842 — “I believe I have alreadv told you 
that I did not take any loot — tlie Indian 
word for plunder — so that I have nothing 
of that kind, to which so many in this 
expedition helped themselves so bountifully ” 
— Cohn Qamphell to his Slater, in L of Ld 
Qhjde^i 120 

,, “In the Sang or district the 
plunderers are beaten whenever they are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning 
and ‘looting,’ as they call it” — htdian 
Admiriistnition of Ld MHm borough To tke 
J) of Welhngton^ May 17, p 194 

1847 — “Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
pictures which he looted in Spam. There 
are many Mnnbos, all beautiful” — JA 
MAmeshury, Mem. of an JSx-Mumte)^ i. 192 

1858 — “There is a word called ‘loot,* 
which gives, unfortunately, a venial character 
to what would in common English be styled 
robbery '* — Ld Letters and Joumeds^ 

I860 — “Loot, swag or plunder.” — Slung 
Diet s V. 

1864. — “When I mentioned the ‘looting* 
of villages in 1845, the word was printed in 
italics as little known Unhappily it requires 
no distinction now, custom having rendered 
it rather common of late .” — Adnural TV, JL 
Smyth, Sy7wpsis, j) 52 

1875 — “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot ’*^Tke Dilemma, ch 

XXXV21, 

1876 — “Public servants (in Turkey) have 
vied with one another in a system of uni- 
versal loot.” — Blachwood*s Mag, No. cxix. 

p 116 


1878 — “ The city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day by strong parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposition 
to loot and the facilities for looting are very 
great ” — Mis^ Bird, Golden Chet wne^p, 34. 

1883 — “‘Loot* IS a word of Eastern 
origin, and for a couple of centuries past 
the looting of Dolln has been the day- 
dream of the most patriotic among the Sikh 
race ” — Bob Stnith's Ltfe oj JA Luxmencr, 
11 245 

,, “ At Ta li fu 1 voai or two ago, 

a fire, supposed to bo an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the ''Jhbotan encampments 
which were then looted by the Chinese ” — 
Official Memo on Ckaiesc Tiude with Tihet, 
1883 

LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, s 

a A plunderei* Hind. Ifitl, klttydy 
Iwtlwdld 

1757 — “A body of their Louoheesjseo 
LOOGHEB) or pluiidoiois, wlio arc aimed 
with clubs, passed into the Company’s 
territory” — Oimr, ed 1803, ii 129 

1782 — “Even the lascally Looty wallahs, 
or Mysoiean hnssais, who had just before 
been meditating a general <ic4eiiu)n to us, 
now piossod upon nui hanks and loar ” — 
M 1(717 o's iVfn / (tti rr, 295 

1792. — “The Colonel found him as much 
dismayed as if ho had boon sui i outidod by 
the whole Austiian army, and busy in 
placing an ambuscade fo catcli about six 
looties ” — Lrtfn (if T, Maivto, in Ltfe 

, , “ ''rhiH body ( horse ] )1 uiu lerers round 

Madras) had been biauded gcneially by the 
name of Looties, but th(‘y bat I some little 
title to a bettor api>ullation, foi they woio 
not ^iiltv of those «angunmry and 
inhuman deeds . . AI(«(m^ Co arm. 

Jail 26 

1793— “A party was immediately sent, 
who released 27 naif starved wretches in 
heavy irons , among thorn was Mr Randal 
C’adman, a midshipman taken lOytjars before 
by Hutfrom The remamtier w’ore private 
soldiers ; some of whom hud been taken by 
the Looties , others were iioserters, . .** — 

JJi7 om's JSfamttuH', p, 157. 

b A different word in the Ar — Pers 
lutVih bearing a worse nwnnmg, ‘one 
of the }>eoi*h» of Lot/,’ and more gener- 
ally * u blackguard.* 

[1824.— “They wore singing, dancing, and 
making the luti all the livelong <lay ** — 
Jiaha, od. 1851, p, 444. 

[1868 — “The Loutis, who wandered from 
town to town with monkeys and other 
animals, taught thorn to earth upon 

tlioir heads (a sign «>f t.he doo}>ost gnef 
among Asiatics) when they wore asked 
whether they would bo govornors of Balkh or 
Akhcheh.” — AWrtcr, 2i, of the Afghans, 101. 

[1883, — “Moukoys and baboons aro kept 
and trained by the Ltlti», or iirofessional 
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buffoons ” — WzlVs Modem Pe 2 s^cc, ed. 1891, 
p 3061 

The people of Shiraz are noted for 
a fondness for jingling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, includ- , 
ing the people of India, where one j 
constantly hears one’s servants speak 
of climikl-mikl (for chairs and tables), 
nauJcar-chdhar (where both are how- 
ever real words), ‘ servants,’ lahrl^ 
ahrl, ‘sticks and staves,’ and so forth 
Begarding this Mi Wills tells a stoiy 
(Modern Persia, p 239) The late 
Minister, Kawani-ud-Daulat, a Shi- 
iTizi, was asked by the Shah 

“Why IS it, Kawam, that you Shirazis 
always talk of Kahoh-maboh and so on^ 
You always add a nonsense-word , is it for 
euphony ^ '' 

“Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may I be 
your saenhoe < No respectable person in 
Shiraz does so, only the IfLti-pilti says it • ” 

LOQUOT, LOQUAT, s A sub-acid 
fiuit, a native of China and Japan, 
which has been naturalised in India 
and in Southern Europe In Italy it 
is called nespola giapponese (J apan 
medlar) It is JSriobotrya japomca, 
Lindl The name is that used in 
.S China, lu-lmh, pron at Canton lu- 
Moat, and meaning ‘ rush-orange ’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi-pa 

[1821 — “The Lacott, a Chinese fruit, not 
uiilike a plum, was produced also in great 
plenty (at Bangalore) , it is sweet when 
ripe, and both used for taits, and eaten as 
desseit,” — Poole, M%8siom> Madras and 
Mifsore, 2nd ed 169 ] 

1878. — “ the yellow loquat, peach- 
skinned and pleasant, but prodigal of stones " 
— P/i Jiohzmon, Pi My Indum ^ at den, 49 

c 1880 — “A loquat tree in full fruit is 
probably a sight never seen in England 
before, but ‘ the phenomenon ' is now on 
view at Richmond (This was in the garden 
of Lady Parker at Stawell House ) We are 
told that it has a fine crop of fruit, com- 
prising about a dozen bunches, each bunch 
being of eight or ten beautiful berries , 

— Newspaper cutting {source lost) 

LOBCHA, s A small kind of vessel 
used in the China coasting trade 
•Giles explains it as having a hull of 
European build, but the masts and 
skills Chinese fashion, generally with a 
European skipper ana a Chinese crew 
The word is said to have been intro- 
<Iiiced by the Portiiguese from S 
America (Giles, 81) But Pinto’s pas- 
^<ige shows how early the word was 
wsed in the China seas, a fact which 


throws doubt on that view [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
chuen, a soit of fighting ship, or Port 
lancha, our launch (2 JV ch Q, xn. 217, 
236)] 

1540 — “Now because the Lurch (lotcha), 
wherein Atitomo de Pai la came from JPataiw, 
leaked very much, h© commanded a]l his 
soldiers to pass into another better vessel 
and arriving at a River that about 
evening w© found towards the East, he cast 
anchor a league out at Sea, by reason his 
Junk . drew much water, so that fearing 
the Sands he sent Ohr%stoca7to Borralho 

with 14 Soldiers in the Lorch up the River 
— Pvnto (ong. cap xlii ), Cogan, p 60 
,, “06 isto nos partemos deste lugar 

de ikito muyto embandeirados, com as 
gavias toldadas de pafios de seda, et os 
juncos e lorchas c6 duas ordens de paveses 
por banda” — Pvnto, ch Iviii le “And so 
we started from Laito all dressed out, the 
tops draped with silk, and the junks and 
lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
side ” 

1613 — “ And they use smaller vessels 
called lorchas surATyolyo (?), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on each side, which 
serve both for rudders and for oars in the 
river traffic — God mho de JEredta, i 26i> 

1866 — “ Mr Parkes reported to his 

superior, Sir John Bownng, at Hong Kong, 
the facts m connexion with an outrage 
which had been committed on a Bntish- 
owned lorcha at Canton The lorcha 
‘Arrow,* employed in the river trad© be- 
tween Canton and the mouth of the river, 
commanded by an English captain and flying 
an English flag, had been boarded bv a 
party of Mandarins and their escort while 
at anchor near Dutch Polly ” — Boulge), S, 
ofQJvina, 1884, iii. 396 

LORY, s. A name given to various 
briUiantly-coloured varieties of parrot, 
which are found in the Moluccas and 
other islands of the Archipelago. The 
word IS a corruption of the Malay nUri, 
‘ a parrot ’ , but the corruption seems 
not to be very old, as Fryer retains the 
correct form. Perhaps it came through 
the French (see LuiUier below) [Mr. 
Skeat writes . “ LUri is hardly a cor- 
ruption of nun ; it is rather a parallel 
form The two forms appear in 
different dialects Nun may have 
been first introduced, and lUn may be 
some dialectic form of it ”] The first 
quotation shows that Zones were im- 
ported into S India as early as the 
14th century. They are still imported 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘ Five 
coloured parrots.’ [Can panckavarna 
gim'} 
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c 1830 — Parrots also, or popinjays, 
after their kind, of every possible colour, 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but white all over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours The birds 
of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise.’" — Fnar JomaTUiis, 29. 


Indian application ; but natives alfaa 
extend it to tlie spherical pii^kins of 
earthenware (&ee CHATTY or GHURRA > 

1810 — “ . a lootah, or brass w«itei 
vessel”’ — IVilhavi'am, T"” J/, ii 284 


c 1430 — “In Bandan three kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some pai’ti-coloured 
which are called Non, that is brilliant ” — 
Ccmth, in Ind^a'iii the X Vth Qent , 17 The 
last words, in Poggio’s original Latin, are 
“quos Not os appellant hoc est 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pars 7iwr— ” 

1616 — “In these islands there are many 
coloured parrots, of very splendid colours , 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
rnire, and they are much valued ” — Bat hosa, 
202 

1555. — “There are hogs also with homes 
(see BABI-ROTJSSA), and parats which 
prattle much, which they call Noris ” — 
Gcdvano, E T in MaLl, iv 424 
[1598. — “There cometh into India out of 
the Island of Molucas beyond Malacca a 
kind of birdes called Noyras , they are like 
Parrattes . — L%nsckotf'i\. Hak Soc i 

807] 

1601 — “ Psittaconim passim in sylvis 
multae turmae obvolitant Sed in Moluc- 
canis Insulis per Malacoam avis aha, Noyra 
dicta, in Tndiam importatur, quae psittaci 
faciem universim expnmit, quern cantu 
quoque adamussim aemulatur, nisi quod 
peunis ruhicundis orebrionbus vestitur ” — 
2>«J5ry, v 4. 

1673 — “ . . Cockatooas and Newries from 
Bantam i?Vyer, 116. 

1682 — “The Lorya are about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands 
- There are no birds that the Indians 
value more and they will sometimes pay 
30 nx dollars for one. . . — Nhfuhqf, Zee 
xi 287 

^ 1698. — “ Brought ashore from the Hesolu- 
tion , . a Newry and four yards of broad 
cloth for a present to the Havildar.” — In 
Wheeler^ i 338 

1705 — “ On y trouve de qiiatre aortes do 
perroquets, sgavoir, perroquets, lauris, por- 
ruches, Acacatons,” — Lmlher^ 72 
1809 — 

*Twas Oamdeo nding on his lory, 

’Twas the immortal Youth of Love 

x. 19. 

1817 — 

** Gay sparkling loones, such as gleam 
between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 
In the warm isles of India’s summer sea ” 
Moliinntx. 

LOTA, s. Hind. lota. The small 
spheroidal brass pot which Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing This IS the exclusive Anglo- 


LOTH, s. Mod Hmd lot^ being a 
corrui^tion of Eng ^note" A bank- 
note , sometimes called hvtnllot, 

LOTOO, s. Bunn Hlwat-dlmuy 
‘ Royal Court or Hall ’ ; the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
iiominAlly of four 'W'ungyis (see WOON) 
or Chiet Ministers. Its name desig- 
nates more })ropor]y tlie place of 
meeting , compare Star-Chamber 

1792 — “ . . m capital cases he transmits 
the evidence in writing, with his opinion, to- 
theLotoo, or grand chamber of consultation, 
whore tho council of state assonibles, , , . 

307 

1819 — “ Tho first and most respectable of 
tho tribunals is tho Lutt6, compriso<l of 
four presidents called Vu/tf/h), who aie 
chosen bj the sovereign fnnn tho oldest 
and most expenencod Mandarins, of four- 
assistants, and a groat chancery ” — Sanaer-^ 
nutno, 164. 

1827. — “ Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage, tho sanction of this 
council indeed, tho King’s name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, the 
acts of the Lut-d’hau being in fact con- 
sidered his acts.” — Ctm(jfur(/*s Jofotial, 401. 

LOUTEA, LOYTIA, &c. s. A 

Olxmese title of respect, used by tJie 
older writers on CHiina for a ChiueHe 
official, much aw we still use mandariiu 
It IS now so obsolete that Chics, we sce„ 
omits it “It would almost smu 
certain that this is the word given as 
follows in O. C. Baldwin*« Manual of 
the FoocJiow J Halevi : * Lo-tm * . . , (lu 
Mandarin Lao-iye) a general appellatn e 
used for an officer. It means ‘Vener- 
able Father » (p, 215). In the Court 
dialect Ta^lao-yd!, ‘Great Venerable 
Father ' is the appellative used for any 
officer, up to the 4th rank. The yv 
of this expression is quitti different 
from the tyd or tza of the former 
(Note by M, Terrien de la Ooupeme).. 
Mr. Baber, after giving the same ex- 
planation from Uarstairs Douglas’s^ 
Avmy adds : “ It would seem 

ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certain 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, (fee.) are, however, imiversally 
known m China as Fu^mu-huav^ 
‘Parental Officers’ (lit. ‘ Father-axid- 
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Mother Officers ’) and it is very likely 
that the expression ‘Old Papa’ is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal government.” 

e 1560 — ** Everyone that in China hath 
any office, command, or dignitie by the 
King, IS called Lonthia, which is to say 
with us Seiior ” — Ga^pat da Oiug. in RxtrchaSy 
Hi 169 

,, I shall have occasion to speake 
of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loutea , I will first therefor expound 
what this word signifieth Lovtea is as 
muche as to say in our language as Syr . ** 

— Galeotto JPereyra. by R Whiles, in Hakl ii , 
[ed. 1810, 11 648] 

1585 — “And although all the Kinge's 
ofticers and justices of what sort of adminis- 
tration they are, be generally called by the 
name of Loyfcia , yet euene one hath a 
speoiall and a particular name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his office ” — Mendoza^ tr by 
R PaiJce^ 11 101 

1598 — “Not any Man in Ckvna is 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or nches, but onely for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that serve at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the same They are called Loitias and 
Mandoriins.” — LwLsChot&ii, 39 , [Hak Soc. i 
133] 

1618 — “ The China Capt had letters 
this day per way of Xaxma (see SATSUMA) 
that the letters I sent are received by 
the noblemen in China in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or loytea, appointed to com for 
Japon ” — Gocks^ D%ary^ ii 44 

1681 — “They call . • the lords and 

f entlemen Loy^ias. . .*’ — Mm tines de la 

Siente, Comjpmdio, 26 


LOVE-BIRD, s The bird to which 
this name is applied in Bengal is the 
pretty little lorikeet, Lomculm vemahsy 
Sparrman, called in Hind lathan or 
‘ pendant,’ because of its quaint habit 
of sleeping suspended by the claws, 
head downwards 


LIJBByB,LUBBBE,s \T^l.LahU, 
Tam according to 0. P Brown 

4 ind the Mad/ras Gloss a Dravidian 
corruption of ^Arahi A name given 
in S India to a race, Mussulmans in 
creed, but speaking Tamil, supposed 
to be, like the Moplahs of the west 
coast, the descendants of Arab emigrants 
by inter-marriage with native women 
“"There are few classes of natives in S. 
India, who in energy, industry, and 
perseverance, can compete with the 
Ijubbay ” , they often, as pedlars, go 
about selling beads, precious stones, &c 

1810' — “Some of these (early emigrants 
from Kufa) landed on that part of the 


Western coast of India called the Concan , 
the others to the eastward of C Comorin , 
the descendants of the former are the 
Eevai/ets , of the latter the Lubbe , a name 
probably given to them by the natives, 
from that Arabic particle (a modification of 
Luhh&il) corresponding with the English 
7here 1 am^ indicating attention on being 
spoken to The Bubbe pretend to one com- 
mon origin with the JSfeiayets, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-marriage 
with the natives , but the Nevayets affirm 
that the Lubb^ are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of this very numerous 
class, and in their stature and form, a 
strong resemblance to the natives of Abys- 
sinia — Wilhs, JSist Sletches, i 243 

1836 — “Mr Boyd describes the 

Moors under the name of Choha^ (see 
CHOOLIA) , and Sir Alexander Johnston, 
designates them by the appellation of 
Lubbes These epithets are however not 
admissible , for the former is only confined 
to a particular sect among them, who are 
rather of an inferior grade ; and the latter 
to the priests who officiate in their temples ; 
and also as an honorary affix to the proper 
names of some of their chief men — Stmon. 
Cas%e OJiitty on the Moors of Ceylon, in J i?- 
As ISoc ill 338. 

1868 — “ The Labbeis are a curious caste, 
said by some to be the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan 
faith some centuries ago It seems most 
probable, however, that they are of mixed 
blood They are, comparatively, a fine 
strong active race, and generally contrive 
to keep themselves in easy circumstances. 
Many of them live by traffic Many are 
smiths, and do excellent work as such. 
Others are fishermen, boatmen and the like, 
. ” — Nelsony Madura Manual^ Pt. ii 86 

1869 — In a paper by Dr Shortt it is 
stated that the Lubbays are found in large 
numbers on the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
between Pulicat and Negapatam Their 
headquarters are at Nagore, the bunal 
place of their patron saint Nagor% M^r 
Sdhib They excel as merchants, owing to 
their energy and industry — In Tran'^, Efhn^ 
Soc of London^ N.S. vii 189-190 

LUOKBBBADG, s Hind, lahra, 
lagrd^ laharhagghd^ lagarhagghcl^ ‘ a 
hyena’ The form laharbaghcZ is not 
in the older diets but is given by 
Platts. It IS familiar in Upper India> 
and it occurs in JRtcJcey^s Bmgal Gazette^ 
June 24, 1781 In some parts the 
name is applied to the leopard, as the 
extract from Buchanan shows This 
IS the case among the Hindi-^eaking 
people of the Himalaya afio (see 
Jerdon), It is not clear what the 
etymology of the naipe is, lahar^ lahra 
meaning in their everyday sense, a 
stick or piece of timber. But both in 
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Hind and Malir , in an adjective form, 
the word is used for ‘ stiff, gaunt, 
emaciated,’ and this may he the sense 
in which it IS applied to the hyena. 
£More probably the name refers to the 
bar-like stripes on the animal ] 
Another name is harvag\ or (ap- 
parently) ‘ bone- tiger,’ from its habit 
of gnawing bones. 

c 1809 — “It was said not to be nn- 
common in the southern parts of the district 
(Bhagalpur) . but though I have offered 
ample rewards, I have not been able to 
procure a specimen, dead or alive , and the 
leo^ooA d IS called at Mungger Lakravagh 

„ “ The hyaena or Lakravagh in this 

district has acquired an uncommon degree 
of ferocity,*’ — 2^ Buchanan^ MaUei'n Judia, 
111 142-3. 

[1849 — “The man seized his gun and 
shot the h^ ena, but the ^ lakkabakka * got 
off ” — MaiJenzie^ LtJ-e tho Misbion^ 
11 152] 

LUCKHOW, np Properly Lallir 
9imo^ the well-known capita,! of the 
Nawabs and Kings of Oudb, and the 
residence of the Chief Ooimmssioiier 
-of that Biitish Province, till the oilice 
was united to that of the Lieut - 
‘Governor of the N W Provinces in 
1877 ^The name apj-ieais to be a 
corruption of the ancient LaMvmaml- 
vatl^ founded by LahsJmiana, brother 
of Ramachandra of Ayodhya.] 

1528 — “On Saturday the 29 th of the latter 
-.Jemadi, I reached Luknow, and having 
surveyed it, passed the river Q^mti and 
■encamped,” — Bahei^ p 381 

[c 1.590 — “Lucknow is a largo city on 
the banks of tho_Gitinti, delightful in its 
surroundings ’* — Auij ed ii 173 ] 

1663 — “ In Agra the Hollanders have also 
an House . . Formerly they hud a goiwi 

trade there m soiling >Scarlot . . as also 

in buying those cloths of Jolapour and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
Agra, where they also keep an house. . . .*' 
— jBm# ler, IQ T 94 , [ed Constable, 292, who 
identifies Jelapour with Jalalpur-Ntlhir in 
the Fyzabad district,] 

LUDDOO, s H laddil, A common 
native sweetmeat, consisting of balls 
of sugar and ghee, mixt with wheat 
and gram flour, and with cocoanut 
kernel rasped 

[1826 — “My friends , . , called mo boor 
I e luddoo, or tho great man’s sport ” — 
J^avdurarg Hat i, ed 1873, i 197 

[1828 — “When at large wo cannot even 
-get ral)7t, (porridge), but in prison wo oat 
ladoo (a sweetmeat) ” — Tod, A^inah, Cal- 
■cutta reprint, ii, 185.J 


LtTGOW, TO, V This is one of 
those imperatives trails formed, m 
Anglo-Indian jaigoii, into infinitives, 
winch are refeired to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEEOW H. mf lug^ia, im- 
perative hufd-o The meanings of 
larjcfnd, as given by Shakespear, are 
“to apply, close, at<a<*h, ]oin, fix, 
affix, ascribe, ini}>osi‘, l.iy, add, place, 
put, plant., set, shut, s]>read, fasten, 
connect, plaster, put to work, employ, 
engage, use, iinpiite, report anything 
lu the way of hc’.indal or niafice” — 
111 which long list he has omitted 
one of the most common uses of the 
veil>, in its Anglo-Tiulj.ni form higoto, 
wdncli IS “to lay a boat alongside the 
shoie or wli.irf, to moor ” The fact is 
that lagan (7 is the active form of the 
neuter veib Iat/-n<7, ‘to touch, lie, to 
lie m contact with,’ aiul used in all the 
neuter senses ot which lagdnd expresses 
the transit! vi* sensi^s r>(*si(h*s neuter 
lagtid, a(*t.n e lagdnd^ wi‘ have a 
secondary casu.il veib, lagwCtna, ‘to 
cause t.(> aunl^,’ »S:< Lagnd^ laqdml 
aie j)resumal>],\ the same words as our 
he, and lag, A -K Megan, and Ivcgan, 
mod Germ lagen hgen And the 
meaning ‘lay’ underlies all the sensevS 
wducli Shakespear gives ot lagd-mL 
[See (*tmvise Ktgw* hid s.v. he'] 

1 1839 —“They lug&oed, <»» woie fastouod, 
about a q mu tin nf a milo })elow us 
Daoidsoit, Tratr/s'iit Imha, ii. 20] 

IiTJMBBEDAB, s Hind. /«m- 
haiddr, a wmi'd fonm*d from the 
English word ‘ w ith tin* Pers. 

teimuiation -ddr, and nn^aning properly 
Mho nmu wdio is registered tiy a 
number’ “The regi.sl<*red represeutfi- 
tive of u copan'eiiary eoiumunity, who 
iH resj)onsibU* for I hivermueut revauiue ” 
(Odmegu), “ Tin* eult.i vat or who, either 
on his own act'ount or as the repie- 
seiitative of other niemhers of the 
village, pays tin* (ioverninent dues and 
IS registered in the <lol lector’s Boll 
according to his ninnlK‘r ; as t.he repre- 
seiitative of t.he rest In* may hold the 
office liy descent or by * election.” 
(irUam) 

[1875. — “ , , (?h«»ta Khan . . . was 

oxcoodingly imoful, and rmlly frightonod 
thonHtomshodLambadarfi.”-- BVAvea, Abode 
o/b^iww, 97. J 

LUHGOOB, s Hind. lafwilT, from 
Skt. Ia7igfclht, ‘candatuM.* The great 
white-beardea aiie, much patronized 
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Ijy Hindus, and identified with the 
monkey-god Hanuiiian The genus is 
Preshytes^ lUiger, of which several 
species are now discriminated, but the 
aifferences are small [See Blanjord^ 
Mammalia^ 27, who classes the Langur 
as Sein7iop%tliecus entellus ] The animal 
IS well described by Aelian in the 
following quotation, which will recall 
to many what they have witnessed in 
the suburbs of Benares and other great 
Hindu cities The LaTigur of the 
P? a,m IS P Entellus. 

c 260 — “ Among the Prasii of India they 
say that thei© exists a kind of ape with 
human intelligence These animals seem to 
be about the size of Hyrcanian dogs Their 
front hair looks all grown together, and any 
on© Ignorant of the truth would say that it 
was dressed artificially The beard is like 
that of a satyr, and the tail strong like that 
of a lion All the rest of the body is white, 
but the head and the tail are red These 
creatures are tame and gentle in character, 
but by race and manner of Me they are wild 
They go about in crowds in the suburbs of 
Latag^ (now Latage is a city of the Indians) 
and eat the boiled noe that is put out for 
them by the Kmg*s order Every day their 
dinner is elegantly set out Having eaten 
their fill it is said that they return to their 
parents in the woods in an orderly manner, 
and never hurt anybody that they meet 
by the way — Aehan^ De JNat Ammal 

XVI 10 

1825 — An alarm was given by on© of the 
sentries in consequence of a baboon drawing 
near his post The character of the intruder 
was, however, soon detected by one of the 
Suwarrs, who on the Sepoy’s repeating his 
exclamation of the broken English ‘“Who 
goes ’ere ^ ’ said with a laugh, * Why do you 
challenge the limgoor? he cannot answer 
you ’ ” — Heher, ii 85 

1859 — ‘‘I found myself in immediate 
proximity to a sort of parliament or general 
assembly of the largest and most human- 
like monkeys I had ever seen There were 
at least 200 of them, great lungoors, some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe of snowy whisker ” 
— Lewin, A Fly on t)ie Wheel, 49. 

1884 — ^'Less interesting personally than 
the gibbon, but an animal of very developed 
social instincts, is Bemnopithecus 
otherwise the Bengal langur (He) fights 
for his wives according to a custom not 
unheaid of in other cases, but what is 
peculiar to him is that the vanquished males 
‘receive charge of all the young ones of 
their own sex, with whom they retire to 
some neighbouring jungle ’ Schoolmasters 
and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as showing the origin and early 
disabilities of their profession ,” — Saturday 
Rev , May Bl, on StemdaUs Fat But. of 
MiminiaUa of Xvd%a, &c. 


IiTTNGOOTY, s Hind langott. 
The original application of this word 
seems to be the scantiest modicum of 
coveiing worn for decency by some of 
the lower classes when at work, and 
tied before and behind by a string 
round the waist , but it is sometimes 
applied to the more ample dhoti (see 
DHOTY) According to R Drummond, 
in Guzerat the “ Langoth or Liingota ” 
(as he writes) is “ a pretty broad piece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the breech 
by men and boys bathmg . The 
diminutive is Langotee, a long slip of 
cloth, stitched to a lorn band of the 
same stuff, and formmg exactly the 
T bandage of English Surgeons * 

This distinction is probably originally 
correct, and the use of langUta by 
Abdurrazzak would agree with it 
The use of the word has spread to 
some of the Indo-Chinese countries 
In the quotation from Mocquet it is 
applied in speaking of an American 
Indian near the R. Amazon But the 
writer had been in India 

c 1422 — ‘ ‘ The blacks of this country have 
the body nearly naked , they wear only 
bandages round the middle called lankoutah, 
which descend from the navel to above the 
knee.” — AbdarrazzoX, in India vn X.Y Cent 
17 

1526 — “Their peasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked They tie on a 
thing which they call a lazigoti, which is a 
piece of clout that hangs down two spans 
from the navel, as a cover to their naked- 
ness Below this pendant modesty-clout 
IS another slip of cloth, on© end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the laugoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of the langoti behind ” 
— Baber, 333 

c. 1609 — “Leur capitaine auoit fort 
bonne fa 9 on, encore qu’il fust tout nud et 
luy seul auoit vn laugoutm, qux est vne 
petite pi^ce d© coton peinte ” — Mocgnet, 77* 

1663 — “Laxigouti est une pifeoe de linge 
dont les Indou s© seruent h cacher les parties 
naturelles ” — De la JBoiillaye-le-Gouz, ed. 
1657, p 647 

[1822 — “The boatmen go nearly naked, 
seldom wearing more than a langutty . 

— Wallace, Fifteen Years zn Xndza, 410 ] 

1889 — “Son costume se compose, comma 
celui de tous les Oambodgiens, d’un© veste 
court© ©t d’un langouti.” — Rev. des XXeusc 
Mondes, Ixxix 854, 

“They wear nothing but the langoty, 
which IS a string round the loins, and a 
piece of cloth about a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front lost), p. 26, 
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LUNKA, iLp Skt. Lanka The 
oldest name of Ceylon, in the literature 
hoth of Buddhism and Biahmanism 
Also ‘ an island ' in general 

^ s A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of 
tobacco grown m the ‘ islands ’ (the 
local term for which is lauha) of the 
Oodavery Delta 


M 


you oome to the great piovuice of Maabar, 
which IS styled India the Greater it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main- 
land — Mm CO Polo^ Bk ui ch. 16 

c 1300 — “The merchants export from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots , large 
earls are brought from the sea The pro- 
uotions of this country arc carried to Tritk, 
IvhoiiCsitn, Syria, Russia .ind Europe ” — 
Ra'ihlduddX'n f in Kliiot, i 69 
1308 — “In the beginning of this year 
(703 H ), the Maliki-’Azam, Takn3-d-d£n 
depaited fiom the coiintiy of Hind to the 
passage {mii'ha)) of conuption The King 
of Ma’bar was anxious to obhiiii his pioperty 
and wealth, but Malik Mu’azzam Siraju>d- 
dfn, son of the deceased, having seeuied his 
goodwill, hy the pay in out of 200,000 dlnfc, 
not only obtained the v\e,ilth, but rank also 
of his father ” — in Klhot, in 45 


MA-BAP,s Mjo t ma-bap lm% Jeh vdd- 
wand f ’ ‘ You, my Lord, are my mother 
and father t ' This is an address from 
^ native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
obey an older, which the young Mlh%b 
hears at first with astonishment, but 
soon as a matter of course 

MABAB, n p The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast of India which we call Coro- 
mandel The word is Ar ma’bavy ‘ the 
ferry or crossing-place,* It is not clear 
how the name came to be applied, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its ports, or be- 
cause it was the place of crossing to 
Ceylon, or lastly whether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madras Class says 
at was so called because it was the 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon , also see Logan^ Malabar^ i 
280 ] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatif. 

c. 1203 — “I saw iu the hands of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely- 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours. . , The merchant told 
me . . . that these raa-fcs were woven of 
the Indian plantain * * and that they 
sold m Mabar for two dinars apiece 
AUatlL delation de VMgy^U^ p. 31* 

1279-86* — In M* Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex- 
tracted from Chinese oificial annals regard- 
ing the communications, in the time of 
Kublai Kaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including XCa-pa-Th. — (See 

pp. 600-606), 

c* 1292. — “When you leave the Island 
of Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 


1310 — “Tho country of Ma'bar, which is 
so distant fiom Dohh that a man -bravejhng 
with all expedition coiihl only leach it after 
ajoumoy of 12 mouths, thoio the airowof 
any holy warnor had not yet roaehod.” — 
Amh /utiistiij in MUiot^ in S5 
c 1330 — “The thud pait (of India) is 
which bogiuM some throe or four 
days joniney to tho o.istANard of Kaulani , 
this toniioiy hos to tho <‘ast of Malabar 
. It is smtod that the torritoiy” Ma’har 
begins at tho Capo Knuihan, a name w^hich 
ai)phcs both to a mountain ,nid a city 
Biyyardavral is tho roHidenco of tho Prince 
of Mabar, for whom horsos aro imported 
from foreign countries in Uikle- 

y p* 185. Wo regret to soo that 
M. Guyard, in his welcome eomplotion of 
Boinaud’s translation of Abulferla, alisolutely, 
in some plucoH, substitutes “ CJoromandol 
for “Ma’bur ’* It is Kioneh fashion, but a 
bad one 

c 1498 -“>Co doKor slat Kangora anlen- 
dou alio Koulfsehyff die in den landen zo 
doyn hauen, ind lijoht in eynor provincio 
Moabar gonant.” — ihlgn^hit df^tt H titters 
Arnold von (a fietion-iuiingor), p 140 

1753 “Solon cot auttintd lo pays du 
continent qui fait face h rile do Ooilan ost 
Haabar, ou le grande Inde : ot cette inter- 
pretation <lo Marc-Pol ont autant plus juste, 
quo ma/uc est nn tonne Indien, ot propre 
mdme k ciuelqnos languon HcythKiuos on 
Tartaros, twur Higmfior grand. Ainsi, Maa- 
bar aignino la grantlo region.**^ — 
p. 106. Tho groat (Joographor is wrong < 

MACAO, u.p. 

a. The name a]>plio(i by the Portu- 
guese to the sirmll pemnsula and 
the city huilt on it, near the mouth 
of Canton River, which they have 
occupied since 1557. The place as 
called by the Chinese Mgao-mdn 
^gao^ Mmy or inlet,* ‘gate*). 

The Portuguese name in alleged to be 
taken from ‘the Bay of 

Ama,* of the Mother, the so-called 
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* Queen of Heaven/ a patroness of sea- 
men And indeed Amacao is an old 
form often met witli 

c 1567 — *‘Hanno i Portoghesi fatta vna 
IJiccioIa citt^de in vna Isola vicina a* i liti 
^della China chiamato Machao . ma i 
datii sono del "Rh della China, e vanno a 
pagarli a Canton, bellissima eitt^Ede, e di 
:grande importanza, distante da MacJuxo due 
giorni e mezzo ” — Oesa/ e de* Eederictf m 
jRmmiS^o, m. 391 

e 1570 — “On the fifth day of our voyage 
it pleased God that we arrived at . . . 
Lampacau, where at that time the Portugals 
■exercised their commerce with the Ch%neses, 
which continued till the year 1557, when the 
Mcundaintis of OoMon^ at the request of the 
Merchants of that Country, gave us the port 
of Macao, where the trade now is , of which 
I)lace (that was but a desart Hand before) i 
our countrymen made a very goodly planta- j 
tion, wherein there were houses worth three | 
or four thousand Duckats, together with a | 
Cathedral Church . — Pmto^ in OogOm^ 

p 816. I 

1584 — “There was in Machao a religious 
man of the order of the barefoote friars of | 
S Francis, who vnderstanding the great 
and good desire of this king, did sende him 
by certaine Portugal merchants a cloth 
whereon was painted the day of ludgement 
and hell, and that by an excellent work- 
man ” — Mendoza^ ii 894 

1585 — “They came to Amacao, in Inly, 
1585 At the same time it seasonably 
hapned that EmsUcbTi was commanded from 
the court to procure of the Strangers at 
i^acao, certaine goodly feathers for the 
King ” — From the Jem^t Accounts, m 
/*iuchas. 111 330. 

1599 — “Amacao” See under 

MONSOON 

1602 — “Being come, as heretofore I 
wrote your Worship, to Macao a city of 
the Poniugals, adjoymng to the firme Land 
of China, where there is a Colledge of our 
Company ” — Letter from Diego de Pwntokb, 
in Pwrcltm, in 360. 

g lBll, — “There came a Jesuit from a place 
ed Langasack (see LANGASAQTJE), 
which place the Carrack of Amakau yearly 
was wont to come ” — Danvers, Letters, i 146 ] 

1615 — “He adviseth me that 4 luncks are 
arrived at Langasaque from Chanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 
cause all matters to be sould chepe ” — OocJbs*s 
D iary, i 35. 

[ „ “ . . earned them pnsoners a- 

board the great ship of Amacaa.” — Foster, 
Letters, iv 46 ] 

1626 — “That course continued divers 
yeeres till the Ohmxm growing lesse feare- 
full, granted them in the greater Hand a 
little Pemnsnila to dwell in. In that place 
was an Idoll, which still remained to be 
^^eene, called Ama, whence the Peninsula 
was called Amacao, that is Amas Bay.** — 
Pvrehas, in. 319. 


b MACAO, MAOCAO, was also 
the name of a place on the Pegu Biver 
which was the port of the city so 
called in the day of its greatness A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot 

1554 — “The Icuir (see BAHAB) of Macao 
contains 120 bi 9 as, each biga 100 ticals 
(q V ) . ” — A. Nunes, ^ 39 

1568 — “Si fa commodamente il viaggio 
sino a Maccao distante da Pegu dodeci 
miglia, e qui si sbarca ” — Ces Fed&nci, in 
Raviusio, 111 395 

1587 — “From Cinon we went to Macao, 
&c ” — R Flick, in JETahL li 391 (See 

DELING). 

1599 — “The King of Airacan is now 
ending his business at the Town of Macao, 
carrying thence the Silver which the King 
of TaJigti had left, exceeding three millions." 
— N Pzinenta, in Purchas, iii 1748 

MAGABEO, s A term applied by 
old voyagers to the phenomenon of 
the hore, or great tid^ wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of Camhay, 
and m the Sitang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is used by them as if it were 
an Oriental word. At one time we 
were disposed to think it might he 
the Skt word mahara, which is applied 
to a mythological sea-monster, and to 
the Zodiacal sign Capricorn This 
might easily have had a mythological 
association with the furious phenome- 
non in q[uestion, and several of the 
names given to it in various parts of 
the world seem due to associations of 
a similar kind Thus the old English 
word Oegtr or Eagre for the bore on 
the Severn, which occurs in Drayton, 
“ seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Oegvr, the god of 
the stormy sea [This theory is re- 
jected by D. sv. Eagre^ One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
18 Mendha, ‘ The Bam ’ , whilst m 
modern Guzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it ghor^, 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of them”t But nothing 
could illustrate the naturalness of such 
a figure as malcara, applied to the bore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-article just quoted (p 401), 
which was evidently penned without 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 


* See an interesting paper in the SaAwtday 
Jtevum of Sept. 20, 188S, on Xe Jiiasearet 
t Other names for the bore in India are Hind. 
JmmmR, and m Bei^l Ijcm* 
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origin of the name, and winch indeed 
nial?:es no reference to the Indian 
name, hut only to the French names 
of which we shall presently speak 

* ‘ Compared with what it used to be, if 
old descriptions may be trusted, the Mas- 
caret IS now stripped of its terrors It 
resembles the great nature-force which used 
to ravage the \alley of the Seme, Itle one of 
tile mythical dragons which, a<i legends tell, 
laid whole districts waste^ about as much as 
a lion confined in a cage resembles the fiee 
monarch of the African wilderness ” 

Take also the following 

1886 — “Here at his mouth Father Meghna 
is 20 miles broad, with islands on his bieast 
as large as English counties, and a gieat 
tidal bore which made a daily and over- 
varying excitement . In deep watci , 
it passed merel}^ as a large rolling billow , 
but in the shallows it rushed along, roaring 
like a crested and devouring monster, befoio 
which no small craft could live ” — Lt -Col 
T Xieioin, Eli/ on the Wheel, 161-162 

But unfortunately we can find no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name of 
maJeara or the like , whilst both 
mascanet (as indicated in the quotation 
just made) and maerde are found in 
French as terms for the bore Both 
terms appear to belong properly to the 
Garonne, though mascareiji has of late 
began on the Seme to supplant the 
old term harre, which is evidently the 
same as our hove. [The N,E jD* sug- 
gests O N ‘ wave '] Littrd can 

suggest no etymology for masmret , ho 
mentions a whimsical one which con- 
nects the word with a i)lace on tho 
Garrone called St Macrnre, but only 
to reject it There would bo no im- 
possibility in the transfer* of an Indian 
word of this kind to Franco, any more 
than in the other alternative of tho 
transfer of a French term to India in 
such a way that in the 16th century 
visitors to that country should have 
regarded it as an indigenous word, if 
we had but evidence of its Indian 
existence The date of Littr^’s earliest 
quotation, which we borrow below, is 
^so unfavourable to the probability of 
transplantation from India There 
remains the possibility that the word 
is Basque The Saturday Reviewer 
already quoted says that he could find 
nothing approaching to Mascaret m a 
Basque French Diet, but this hardly 
seems final 

The vast r^idity of the flood-tide in 
the Gulf of Cambay is mentioned by 


Mas’udi, who witnessed it in the yeai H. 
303 (a t> 915) 1 255 , also less precisely 
by Ibn Batuta (iv. 60) There is a 
paper on it in the IJo Govt Selectto^is^ 
NS No. XXVI , from winch it appears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of 10^ knots [See also Eoihes^ 

Mem "2nd ed. i 313 ] 

1553. — “In which timo thoro came hither- 
(to Diu) a coiiconiso of many vessels from the 
Bed Sea, tho Persian (lulf, and all the 
coast of Aiabia and India, .so that the places 
within the Gulf of Canibaja, which had be- 
come nch and noblo by trade, wore by this 
poit undone And this because it stood 
outside of the Macareos of the Gulf of 
Cambaya, which wore tho cause of tho loss 
of many ships ” — nano% II n cap 9 

1568 — “These Bholds (({ of Cambay) aie 
mi hundied and fouio somo miles about in 
a straight or gulfo, which they call Macareo 
{AfaccaiGo in ong ) which is as much as to 
say a i.ico of a Mhdo C EredentL 

llalJ 11 312, (and comp n 362] 

1,583 — “And having sailed until tho 23d 
of tho said mouth, wo tound ourselves in tho 
ncighbouihoo<l ol the Macareo (of Martaban) 
winch IS tho most maivolloiis thing that ever 
was hoard of in tho way of tides, and high 
waters . Tho water in tho channel rises 
to tho height of a high tiee, and then tho 
boat IS sot to face it, w'aiUng for tho fury 
of the ti<lo, which comes on with such 
violence that tho muse is that of a great 
oarthquoko, insomuch that tho boat is 
soused from Htom to stern, and camod by 
that impulse .swift.ly up the channel.’' — 
f/asparo Bttlht, if, 91 n, 9*2, 

1613 — ‘“]’ho Macareo of waves is a dxs- 
tiirbanco of tho sea, like wator boiling, in 
which the sea casts up its waves in foam. 
For tho space of an Italian mile, and within 
that dish nice only, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst ail tho rest of tho sea is 
smooth and waveless as a pond . . And 
the stones of tho Malays assort that it is 
caused by souls that are i^assing the Ocean 
from one region to another, or going in cajilas 
from tho Golden OhorsonosuH , . , to the 
nver Ganges,” -(JtHiinho tie Eredla^ f. 41i*. 
[See fSkeaf, Malay Magk, 10 seqj] 

1644, — “ , , , thence to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with tho impetuosity of tho cur- 
rents which are called Macareo^ of whose 
fury strange things aro told, insomuch that 
a atone thrown with force from tho hand 
even in the first speed of its projection does 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
run*” — Hocarro, Af*S* 

1727* — “A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on tho Hand, whoso Front is above two 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies m its 
Way it overturns, anti no Hhip can evade its 
Force, hut in a Moment is overturned, this 
violent Btior tho Natives called a Maokrea 
— A, Mmulton, n. 33 j [od. 1744, u, 32] 

1811 — Holvyns uses the word Macrae as 
French for ‘ iJore,' and in English describes 
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Ills print as “ the lepresentation of a 
phenomenon of Nature, the Macrae or tide, 
at the mouth of the nver Ougly — Zes 
JI%ndous, 111 

MAOASS AB, n id In Malay Mang- 
kcLsavy properly tlie name of a people 
of Celebes (q*v ), but now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment on the W coast of the S W 
peninsula of that spider-like island 
The last quotation refers to a time 
when we occupied the place, an episode 
of Anglo-Indian history almost for- 
gotten 

[1605-6 — “ A description of the Hand 
Selebes or Makasser ” — Biidwood, Letter 
Bool, 77 

[1610 — “Selebes or Makassar, wherein 
are spent and uttered these wares following.” 
— Danvers, Letters, i 71 

[1664-6 — “ . and anon to Gresham 

College, where, among other good discourse, 
there was tried the great poyson of Mac- 
cassa upon a dogg, but it had no effect 
all the time we sat there ” — Pe 2 }ys, Diary, 
March 16 , ed Wheatley, iv 372 ] 

1816 — ‘‘Letters from Macassar of the 
20th and 27th of June (1815), communicate 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Lieut T C Jackson, of the 1st Begt 
of Native Bengal Infantry, and Assistant 
Besident of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortified village, dependent on the dethroned 
Raja of Bom ” — Ab Jcnnnal, i 297 

MACE, s 

a The crimson net-like mantle, 
which envelojDs the hard outer shell 
of the nutmeg, when separated and 
dried constitutes the mace of com- 
merce Hanlmry and Fluckiger are 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the Mac%r, Macer, &c , of Pliny and 
other ancients with mace is a mistake, 
as indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pomted out, and Chr Acosta still 
more precisely. The name does not 
seem to be mentioned by Mas’udI ; it 
IS not in the list of aiomatics, 26 in 
number, which he details (i 367) It 
IS mentioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
c 1150, and whose information gener- 
ally was of much older date, though we 
do not know what word he uses The 
fact that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant It 
IS, however, true that a kind of aro- 
matic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of HTfat-aLLaranful 
2 L 


or ‘bark of clove,^ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or 
a pait of It The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahommedan of Delhi if 
it were not the case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. The prevalence of the mis- 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it IS contradicted in a work of 
the 16th century {Boda&i, Gomment 
Theophrastvm, 992) , and by the 
quotation from Funnel 

The name mace may have come 
from the Ar hasbdsa, possibly in some 
confusion with the ancient m<icvr. [See 
Skeat, Concise Dzct who gives F. macts, 
which was confused with M F. macer, 
probably Lat macer, macir, doubtless 
of Eastern origin ] 

e 1150 — “ On its shores e of the sea of 
Sanf or Champa), are the dominions of a 
King called Mihraj, who possesses a great 
number of populous and fertile islands, 
covered with fields and pastures, and pro- 
ducing ivory, camphor, nutmeg, mace, 
clove, aloeswood, cardamom, cubeb, &c ” — 
Ednei, 1 89 , see also 61 

c 1347 — “The fruit of the clove is the 
nutmeg, which we know as the scented nut 
The flower which grows upon it is the mace 
{basb^a) And this is what I have seen 
with my own eyes ” — Ihn Batuta, iv 243 
c 1370 — “ A gret Yle and great Contree, 
that men clepen Java There growen 

alle manere of Spicerie more plentyfous 
liche than in. any other contree, as of Gyn- 
geveie, Clowegylofres, Canelle, jSedewalle, 
Notemuges, and Maces And wytethe wel, 
that the Notemuge bereth the Maces. For 
righte as the Note of the Haselle hath an 
Husk withouten, that the Note is closed in, 
til it be ripe, and after falleth out , righte 
so it IS of the Notemuge and of the Maces ” 
— Sir John MaundemlU, ed 1866, p 187-188. 
This IS a remarkable passage foi it is in- 
terpolated by Maundeville, from superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric The comparison to the hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanbury & 
Fluckiger {PhavTimcographia, 1st ed 456) 
c 1430 — “Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dierum cursu duae r^enuntur insulae, 
onentem versus Altera Sandai appellata, in 
qu& nuces muscatae et maces, altera Bandam 
nomine, in qu^t sola, gariofali produountur ** 
— Conti, m Poggvus, De Var Fortwxicu 
1514 — “The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macis is all one. By this diip 
I send you a sample of them in the green 
state ” — Letter of Gwv da Empoli, in Archm^ 
Star Ital 81. 

1563. — “It IS a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste ; and you must know 
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that when the nut is npe it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and shows the xna^a, of a bright 
vermilion like fine gram {% e coccus ) , it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world when 
the trees are loaded with it, and sometimes 
the mace splits ofif, and that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace ” — 
Garcia, f 129v-130 

[1602-3 — “In Provision you shall 

make in Nutmeggs and Mace iiaiie you 
a greate care to receiue such as be good — 
I}ii*dwood, First Letter Eooh, 36 , also see 67 ] 

1706 — “It IS the commonly received 
opinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon one tree , but 
it is a great mistake — Funnel, in Dampiet, 
IV. 179 

MAGE, s 

b Jav and Malay mas [Mi Skeat 
writes “ Mas is really short foi 
am<Zi> or Gnids, one of those curious 
forms Avith prefixed a, as in the 
case of abada, which are probably 
native, but may have been influenced 
by Portuguese"”] A weight used in 
Sumatra, being, according to Orawfurd, 
l-ieth of a Malay tael (q v ), or about 
40 grams (but see below) Matoe is 
also the name of a small gold com of 
Achin, weighing 9 grs and worth 
about \s la And miice was ado])ted 
m the language of European traders 
in China to denominate the tenth 
■[)art of the Chinese or tael of | 

silver , the 100th part of the same 
value being denominated in like 
manner candareen (qv) The word 
IS originally Skt. mdma, ‘a bean, ^ and 
then ‘a particular weight of gold’ 
(comp CABAT, EtJTTEE) 

1639 — “ . by intervonticin of this 

thirdsman whom the Moor employed as 
broker they agreed on my price with the 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, which in 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half crussado the maz ” — Pinfo, cat>. xxv 
Oogan has, “the fishermen sold mo to the 
merchant for seven mazes of gold, which 
amounts in our money to seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.” — p. 31. 

1664. — “ The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
coral, oalambuoo . . consists of cates which 

contain 20 tael, each tael 16 mazes, each 
maz 20 cumduryns Also on&paual 4 mazes, 
one maz 4 cup&es (see KOBANG), one 
titpdlo 5 cwmduryTis (see CANDABEEN).” — 
A Nunez, 39, 

1598 — “Likewise a Tael of Malacca is 16 
Mases ” — JUmschoten, 44 , [Hak Soc i. 149] 

1699 — Besar sive Bazar e Bezoar, 
<I V ) per Masas venditur ” — Be Bry, ii. 64 

1626 — “I have also sent hy Master 
’'r<imkins of thoir come (Achin) . . that is 


of gold named a Mas. and is ninepence 
halfpeme neerest,” — Capi 2\ Bams, m 
Fmclias, 1 117 

1813 — “Milbuin gives the following table 
of weights used at Achm, but it is quite 
inconsistent with the statements of Orawfurd 
and Linschoten above 

4 eopangs -- 1 mace 

5 mace - - 1 raayam 

16 mayam 1 tale 

5 tales “ 1 baucal 

20 banoals -- 1 catty 

200 catties =- 1 bahar ” 

Millmrn, ii 329 [Mi Bkeat notes that 
here “copsng” is Mdl.iy hupang , talo, tali , 
bancal, bonylaL} 

MAOHEEN, MAHAOHEEN, n.p 

Tlusnanui, Maha-tlu t^a, “Gre«iti Olima,” 
IS one l)y winch China was known in 
India in"the early centuries of our era, 
and the term is still to bo heaid in 
India in the same st^use in which Ah 
Birilni uses it», saying that all beyond 
the great mounbinis (Jlnnalaya) is 
Miihd-chln>. But ‘Mn later times the 
majority, not km^wing the meaning of 
the e\3>ression, seem to have used it 
pleonasfcically couple*, d with Chin, to 
denote the same thing, Ohiii, and 
Mdehln, a }>hraso Iiavi ug some analogy 
to the way Hvnd and Ihnd was Uvsed 
to express 'all India, but a stronger one 
to Gog and Magog, as ajiplied to the 
northern nfit;U)US of Asia ” And 
eventually Uhlrb was discovered to he 
the eldest sou of *raphet, and Mdohln 
his grandson ; whi<*h is nnudi the same 
as saying that Bnt.ain was the eldest 
sou of Brut tile ''rrojaii, and Great 
J'Jntain his grandson ! {Onthaif and the 
TVmj Thither, ]> <‘\ix ). 

In t.he days of tlie Mongifl supremacy 
in China, wlu*n attairs were 

for a time more <listin<‘tly conceived in 
Western Asia, and the name of Mwmi 
as denoting Southern China, uncon- 
quered hy the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the West, it would aiqiear 
that this name was confounded with 
Mdchin,^ and the lat.ter thus acquired 
specific hut erroneous apjdica- 
tion. One author of the 1 6th century 
also (quoted by Klaproth, J, As Boa. 
ser 2, tom. 1. 115) distinguishes Ofgin 
and M<Zoh%n as N. and B. China, 
hut tins distinction seems never to 
I have been entertained by the Hindus 
Ibn Batuta /sometimes distinguishes 
Bln (i s, Ohln) as South China from 
KMUZi (see CATHAY) as North 
China. In times when intimacy with* 
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Cluna had again ceased, the double 
name seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund way of saying 
China, and had no more plurality ol 
sense than in modern parlance Sodor 
arid Man But then comes an oc- 
casional new application of MdcKln to 
Indo-China, as in Conti (followed by 
l?ra Mauro), An exceptional applica- 
tion, arising from the Arab habit of 
applying the name of a country to the 
capital or the chief port frequented bv 
them, arose in the Middle Ages, 
through which Ganton became known 
in the West as the city of Mdchtn^ or in 
Persian translation Ghlnkaldn. ^ e Great 
Chin. 

Mahdchina as applied to China 
636 — ‘In what country exists the king- 
dom of the Great Thanq 2 ’ asked the king 
(SilSditya of Kanauj), ‘how far is it from 
this 2 * 

“ * It IS situated, * replied he (Hwen T’sang), 

‘ to the N E of this kingdom, and is distant 
several ten-thousands of 1% It is the 
country which the Indian people call MahS.- 
chlna ’ ” — PU Pouddh ii 264-265 

c 641 — ‘‘Mohochmtan ” See quotation 
■under CHIITA 

c 1030 — “ Some other mountains are 
called Harmakdt, in which the Ganges has 
its source These are impassable from the 
side of the cold regions, and beyond them 
lies M5 .c Mti '* — Al-B\ru7i% m Elhotj i 46 
1501 — In the Letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on the Portuguese discoveries, written from 
C Verde, 4th June, we find mention among 
other new regions of Marchm Published 
in Baldelli Bom’s II MUione, p cm 

c 1590 — “Adjoining to Asham is Tibet, 
bordering upon Khatai, which is properly 
MaJiaclieeii, vulgarly called Macheen The 
capital of Khatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 days’ 
journey from the sea ” — Ayeen^ by Gladmxn, 
od. 1800, 11 4 , [ed Jarrett, ii 118] 

[c 1665 — “ you told me . that 

Persia, Usbee, Kachguer, Tartary, and 
<'atay, Pegu, Siam, China and Matchme 
orig TcJvme et Matchme) trembled at 
the name of the Kings of the Indies ” — 
ed. Oonsidble, 155 seq ] 

Applied to Soutlieru Obma 
c 1300 — “ Khatai is hounded on one side 
by the country of Machin, winch the Chinese 
call Manzi , . In the Indian language 
S China is called MahSl-chm, ^ e ‘ Great _ 
China,’ and hence we derive the word' 
Manzi.” — Jia87i^vddln, in II des Mongols 
{(^tatre7nire)fiiLoi -xciii. 

c 1348 — “It was the Kaam’s orders that 
we should proceed through Manzi, which 
was formerly known as Inata Maa;n>ma ” (by 
which he indicates Mah9.-*0hlii8., see below, 
in last quotation ).— Marignolhi in 
Odthay, p, 354 


Applied to Indo-China : 

c 1430 — “Ea provinoia (Ava) — Maci- 
num incolae dicunt — . referta est ele- 

phantis.” — Conti, in Poggtus, Be Var Poi^ 
tunas* 

Cbiu and Macbin 

c. 1320 — “The curiosities of Chin and 
Machin, and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Smd ” — Wa*^saJ-, in MlUot, in 32 

c 1440 — “ Poi si, retro va m quella istessa 
rovincia di Zagatai Sanmarcant cittk gran- 
issima e ben popolata, por la qua! \anno e 
vengono tutti quelli di Cmi e Macmi e del 
Oataio, o mercanti o viandanti che siano ” — 
Baihmo, m JEtamusio, n £ 106z? 

c 1442 — ‘ ‘ The merchants of the 7 climates 
from Egypt from the whole of the 

realms of Chin and M3.chin, and from the 
city of Khanhahk, steer their course -fco this 
port ” — AhdmiandJc, in Notices et Esetraits, 
XIV 429 

[1503 — “ Sin and Masin.*' See under 

JAVA] 

Mabachin or Cbin Kalan, for Canton. 

c 1030 — In Sprenger’s extracts from Al- 
BirunT we have SharghUd, in Chinese Sanfu 
This is Great China (M3.haein) ” — Post icnd 
Peise-i Olden des Orients, 90 

c 1300, — “ This canal extends for a 
distance of 40 days’ navigation from Khan- 
baligh to Khingsai and Zaitun, the ports 
frequented by the ships that come from 
India, and from the city of Machin ” — 
Baskid-uddin, in Gathay, &o , 259-260 

c 1332 — “ . after I had sailed east- 

ward over the Ocean Sea for many days I 
came to that noble province Manza 
The first city to which I came in this coun- 
try was called Oens-Kalan, and ’tis a city as 
big as three Venices ” — Odoric, in Gathay, 
&c , 103-105. 

c 1347 — “In the evening we stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arrived at 
Sin-KalS.n, which is the city of Sin-ul-Sin 
one of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those that has the finest of bazaars One 
of the largest of these is the porcelain 
bazaar, and from it china-ware is exported 
to the other cities of China, -bo India, and -fco 
Yemen ” — Ihn Batvda, iv, 272 

c 1349. — “The first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest province in 
the world, having no paragon in beauty, 
pleasantness, and extent. In it is ‘that 
noble city of Campsay, besides Zayton, 
CynkalaxL, and many other cities .” — -Johffi 
MangnolH, in Cathay, &c , 373, 

MACHIS, s This is recent Hmd* 
for ‘lucifer matches’ An older and 
purer phrase for sulphur-matches is 
d%wd-y atyd'-sald^ 

IVIADAPOlili AM» n p. This term, 
applying to a particular Kind of cotton 
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cloth, and which often occurs m prices 
current, is taken from the name of a 
place on the Southern Delta-branch 
of the Qodavery, properly Mddhava- 
palam, [Tel Mddhavayya-pdl&niu, ‘forti- 
fied village of M^dhava ’] This was till 
1833 [according to the Madias Gloss 
1827] the seat of one of the Company’s 
Commercial Agencies, which was the 
chief of three in that Delta , the other 
two being Bunder Malunka and 
Injeram Madapollam is now a staj)le 
export from England to India , it is 
a finer kind of white piece-goods, inter- 
mediate between calico and muslin 

[1610 — “Madafunmn IS chequered, some- 
what fine and well requested in Pr>aman 
— i>aihvers, Lfettms, i 74 ] 

1673 — “The BoighiJi for that cause (the 
unhealthiness of Ma-suhpatam), only at the 
time of shipping, remove to MedapoUon, 
where they have a wholesome Seat Forty 
Miles more Noith ” — Ft ifei, 35 

[1684-85 — “Mr Benj® Northey having 
brought up Musters of the HadapolP^ Cloth, 
Itt IS thought convoment that the same be 
taken of him . , ” — Pungf^*, Diary Ft 
St. Geo 1st ser iv 49 ] 

o. 1840 — “ Pierrette efit de jolies chamisoH 
en JMCadapolam ” — Bvdzai^ Pmrette 

1879 — “ . liveliness seems to bo the 

unfailing characteristic of autogra.i'>hs, fans, 
Cremona fiddles, Louis Quatorzo snutf-boxoa, 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and 
Madapollams may be.” — Sat lieuiew, Jan. 
11, p 45 

HABBAFAXAO, s This appears 
in old Portuguese works as the name 
of a gold com of Guzerat , perhaps 
representing Muziaffar-shdhJ There 
were several kings of Quzerat of this 
name The one in question was 
probably Muzaftar-Shah II. (1511- 
1525), of wliose coinage Tliomas 
mentions a gold piece of 186 grs. 
(FatMn Kvags^ 363) 

1664 — “There also come to this city 
Madrafaxaos, which are a money of Cam- 
baya, which vary greatly in price ; some 
are of 24 tangas of 60 reia the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value .” — A JH^wnez^ 32 

MADBAB, n.p This alternative 
name of the place, officially called by 
its founders Fort St George, first 
appears about the middle of tlie 17th 
century Its origin has been much 
debated, but with little result. One 
derivation, backed by a fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imaginary Christian fisherman called 


Madaraserty hut this may be pro- 
nounced philologically impossible, as 
well as otlierwise unworthy of serious 
regard * Lassen makes tfie name to 
be a corruption of Manda-rdjya, 
‘ Realm of the Stuiud ’ ’ No one will 
suspect the illustrious author of the 
Ind%sclhe Alteitha^nsLande to be guilty 
of a joke , but it does look as if some 
malign Bengalee had suggc'^ted to him 
this gibe against the “ Benighted ” ’ 
It IS indeed curious and true that, iii 
Bengal, sepojs and tlie like always 
spealc oi the Southern Pn^sidency as 
Mandr(7y In fact, however, all the 
earlier mentions oi the name are in 
the form of Mtfdi a^pafmiani, ‘the city 
of the Madias,* what, ever t-he Madras 
may have been Tlie e.irliest maj)s 
show Madiaspatanam as the Mahom- 
medan settlement corresponding to the 
present Trijihcane and Royanettah 
Tlie word is there tore piobanly of 
hlahommedaii origin ; and liaving got 
so far we need not* hesitate to identity 
it with Madufsa, ‘a college’ The 
Portuguese wrote this Madaram (see 
Fana y Soma, Afi tea Portagaesa, 1681, 
p 6) , and the Euiojhmu name 
nrobably canu» from them, close neigh- 
t)ours as they Wiire to Fort Ht George, 
at Mylaporii or Han ’^Phonu* That 
there was such a Madrma in existence 
is established by the quotation from 
riamilton, who was then* al^out the end 
of the 17th century t Fiyer’s Map 
(1698, blit illustrating 1672-73) repre- 
sents the Goverm)r’s House as a budd- 
ing of Mahommedau architecture, with 
a dome. This may have b(*en the 
Madram itself. Lockyer also (1711) 
sjieaks of a “ Coll(*g<‘,‘” of which the 
building was “very ancient*’ ; formerly 
a lu>spi1^d, and taien use<l api>ai'eutly 
as a reHiden(‘.e for young writers. Hut 
it is not clear whether the name 
“College” was not given on this last 
account [The Madras Admia. Man 
says; “The origin of this name bus 
been much discussed. Madnssa, a 
Mahonimedan school, has been sug- 
gested, whicli (tonsidering the date at* 
.which the name is first found seems 
fanciful, Manda is in Hansorit * slow * 
Mandard^ was a king of the lunar race 

* It is given in No. II. of SStrhnns from the 
Xterorde of S, Areot JtHetriof, p. 107. 

t til a iBttfli- from poor Arthur BuruesU, on 
which this imragraph ii4 founded, Uo add» , “ It l» 
«ad that the moat Fliiliiitine town (In the German 
senae) in all the Boat ahould have euch a 
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The place was probably called after 
this king ” (ii 91} The Madras Gloss, 
again writes “Hind. Madras^ Can 
Mada/rdsu, from Tel MandaradzUy 
name of a local Telegu Boyer,” or 
ruler The whole question has been 
discussed by Mr Pringle {Diary Ft St 
Geo , 1st ser i 106 seqq ) He points 
out that while the earliest quotation 
given below is dated 1653, the name, in 
the foim Madiazpatam^ is used by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 
letter dated 29th December, 1640 (J 0 
Records^ O C No 1764), “and the 
context makes it pretty certain that 
Prancis Day or some other of the 
factors at the new Settlement must 
have previously made use of it in 
reference to the place, or ‘rather,’ 
as the Surat letter says, ‘ plot of 

g round ’ offered to him It is no 
oubt just possible that in the 
course of the negotiations Day heard 
or caught up the name from the 
Portuguese, who were at the time in 
friendly relations with the English , 
but the probabilities are certainly in 
the opposite diiection The nayah 
from whom the plot was obtained 
must almost certainly have supplied 
the name, or what Francis Day con- 
ceived to be the name Again, as 
regal ds Hamilton’s mention of a 
‘ college,’ Sir H Yule’s remark 
certainly goes too far Hamilton 
writes, ‘ There is a very Good Hospital 
in the Town, and the Company’s 
Horse-stables are neat, but the old 
College where a good many Gentlemen 
Factors are obliged to lodge, is ill-kept 
in repair ’ This remark taken to- 
gether with that made by Lockyer . 
affords proof, indeed, that there was 
a building known to the English as 
the ‘ College ’ But it does not follow 
that this, or any, building was dis- 
tinctively known to Musulmans as the 
‘ madrasa ’ The ‘ old College ’ of 
Hamilton may have been the successor 
of a Musulman ^ madrasa^ of some size 
and consequence, and if this was so 
the argument for the derivation would 
be strengthened It is however equally 
possible that some old buildings within 
the plot of territory acquired by Day, 
which had never been a ‘ madrasa^ was 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction , and in this 
case the argument, so far as it rests on 
a mention of ‘ a College ’ by Hamilton 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed. 
Next as regards the probabihty that 
the first part of ^ Madraspatanam^ is 
‘ of Mahommedan origin ’ Sir H. 
Yuje does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madraspatanami is 
shown ‘ as the Mahommedan settlement 
corresponding to the present Triphcane 
and Boyapettah ’ , but in Fryer’s map, 
which represents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ^ Madirass ^ — to 
which is added ‘the Indian Town 
with flat houses’ — is entered as the 
designation of the collection of houses 
on the north side of the English town, 
and the next makes it evident that in 
the year in question the name of 
Madras was applied chiefly to the 
crowded collection of houses styled 
in turn the ‘Heathen,’ the ‘Malabar,’ 
and the ‘ Black ’ town This considera- 
tion does not necessarily disprove the 
supposed Musulman origin of ‘ Madras,’ 
but it undoubtedly we^ens the chain 
of Sir H Yule’s argument.” Mr. 
Pringle ends by saying . “ On the 
w'hole it IS not unfair to say that the 
chief argument in favour or the deri- 
vation adopted by Sir H Yule is of a 
negative kind There aie fatal objec- 
tions to whatever other derivations 
have been suggested, but if the mongrel 
character of the compound ^Mad'tasa- 
pafanam^ is disregarded, there is no 
fatal objection to the derivation from 
‘ madrasa ’ . If however that deri- 

vation IS to stand, it must not rest 
upon such accidental coincidences as 
the use of the word ‘College’ by 
writers whose knowledge of Madras 
was derived from visits made from 30 
to 50 years after the foundation of the 
colony ”] 

1653 — “ Bstant desbarquez le R. P, Zenon 
reijut lettres de Madraspatan de la deten- 
tion du Bev P Ephraim de Neuers par 
ITnquisition de Portugal, pour avoir presch^ 
a Madraspatan que les Catholiques qui 
fouetoient ©t trampoient dans des puysles 
images de Sainct Antoine de Pade, et de 
la Vxerge Mane, estoient iropies, et que les 
Indous a tout lo moms honorent ce qu*ils 
estiment Sainct . ” — Z>e la BouUaye4e^ 
Govz, ed 1657, 244 

c 1666 — “Le Eoi de Golconde a de 
grands Bevenus Les Douanes des 

marchandises qui passent sur ses Terres, et 
celles des Ports 4.© Masulipatanet de Madres- 
patan, lui rapportent beaucoup ” — Th&omot^ 
V, 306 

1672 — “ . following upon Madras- 

patan, otherwise called Oh%7tnepatan, whore 
the English have a Fort called St. George, 
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chiefly garrisoned by ToepcLS$es osid. M'lSticeSj, 
from this place they annually send forth 
their ships, as also from Suratte .” — BaldaeuSy 
Germ, ed 152. 

1673 — “Let us now pass the Palo to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a Bdzzar, oi 
Mercate-place Maderas then divides itself 
into divers long stieets, and they are 
checquered by as many transverse It 
en3oys some Ghoult) les for Places of Justice , 
one Exchange , one JPagod ” — 

38-39, 

1726 — “ The Town or Place, anciently 
called Cliitiapatnaw, now called Madras- 
patnam, and Fort St George “ — Lettcot 
Patent, in Cfharters oj R I Company, 368-9 

1727 — “ Fort St George or Maderass, or 
as the Natives call it, China Patam, is a 
Colony and City belonging to the E'i\gMh 
Past India Compa^iy, situated in one of the 
most incommodious Places I ever saw 
There is a very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Company’s Horse-Stablos arc neat, 
but the Old College, wheie a gioat many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Hepair ” — A Hamilton, i 361, fed 
1744,11 182] (Also see CHINAPATAM.) 

MADRAS, s Tins name is ajiplied 
to large briglit-coloiired handkeicliiefs, 
of silk warp and cotton woof, wliicli 
were formerly exported from Madras, 
and mnek used by the negroes in the 
TV Indies as head-dresses. The word 
IS preserved in French, but is now 
obsolete in England. 

c 1830 — “ . We found President 

Petion, the black Washingtcm, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
maes of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress frock, white trowsors, and the ever- 
lasting Madras handkerchief bound round 
his brows iTow Crvnyle, ed 1863, p 425. 

1846 — “Et Madame so mamfosbi • C’dhut 
nne d© oes vieilles d^vindes pur Admen 
Brauwer dans sos aorcihros pour le Sabbat 
GojffSe d’un Madras, fmsant encore 
papillottes aveo les imprimis, quo roeevait 
gratuitement sonmaltre/’— LeCoudn 
Pons, ch xviii 

MADREMALDOO, n.p. The name 
given by the Portuguese to the 
Maliommedan ^nasty of Berar, called 
Dmdd-shdM The Portuguese name 
represents the title of the founder 
Umdd-uUMulh^ (‘Pillar of the State'), 
otherwise Fath Ullah Tmud Shah. 
The dynasty was the most obscure of 
those founded upon the dissolution 
of the Bahmani monarchy in the 
Dec can (See COTAMALHCO, IDALOAN, 
MELIQXTE VERIDO, NTIZAMALHCO, 
EABAIO ) It l^egan about 1484, and 
in 1672 was merged in the kingdom of j 


Ahmednagai There is another Madre- 
maluco (or Tmad-iil-Mulk) much 
spoken of m Portuguese histones, 
who was an important personage 
in Guzerat, and put to death with Ins 
own hand the king Sikaiidar Shah 
(1526) (Darrosy IV v 3 , Correa, ii. 
272, 344, &ic , Couto, Decs v. and vi. 
passim") 

[1543 —Sec under COTAMALUCO.] 

1553 — “The Madre Maluco was married 
to a sister of the Hidalchaii (sec IB ALCAN), 
and the latter tieated this brothor-in-law of 
his, and Meleque Verido as* if they were hi^ 
vassals, especially the lattei ” — Barrob, IV. 
vii 1 

1563 — “ The Iniademaluco or Madre- 
maluco, ai3 we coiiuptly stylo him, was a 
Circassian by nation, and had 

originally been a Christian, and died in 
1546 Imad la as much as to say ‘prop,’ 

and thus tho other (of those ■j.umces) was 
called Jmadmaluio,^ or ‘Prop of the King- 
dom ’ . — ihucla, f Zbv 

Neither tho chionology of De Orta hero, 
nor the statement of linad-ul-Mulk’s Circas- 
sian origin, agioo with thoso of Firishta. 
Tho lattoi says that Fath-Ullah ’Imad Shah 
was descended from tho heathen of Bija- 
nagar (m 485) 


MADURA, n p , ]>roperly Madurei, 
Tam Mathuun Tlim m 8t»ill the name 
of a district in S India, and of a city 
which a]>peavs in the ’‘Pabb^K of Ptolemy 
as ** M65oxfpa pacrlXetov Ttavdidvos ” The 
name is generally supposeti to be the 
same as tliat of Mathurd, tin*, holy and 
much more ancient city of Northern 
India, from which the name was 
adopted (sec MtJTTBA), but moditied 
after Tannl pronunciation.* [On the 
other band, a writer m J B* As Soc» 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derives Madura from 
the Dra vidian Madnr in the sense of 
‘Old Town/ and suggestB that the 
northern Mathura may be an offshoot 
from it.] Madura was, from a date, 
at least as early as the Christian era, 
the seat of tile Pilndya sovereigns 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bp Cfildwell, had 
previously held their rt^sidence at 
KoXkei on the Tamraparni, tbe K<5Xxot 
of Ptolemy. (Hee OaMweM, pp 16, 95, 
101). The name of Madeira, jirobably 
as adopted from the holier northern 
Muttra, seems to have been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements under 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 


* perhaps ImpHeii ah earlier spread of 
northern Influence than we are juatlfled in a»* 
sunilug 
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Matura in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java , and a town 
of the same name {Madura) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandal4, Madeya of 
the maps. 

AD c 70-80 — “ Alius iitilior portus gentis 
Neacyndon. qm vocatur Becare Ibi regna- 
bat Pandion, longe ab empono mediterraneo 
distant© oppido quod vocatur Modura ** — 
Pltny, VI 26 

[c 1316~“Mardi” See CRORE ] 

c 1347 — “The Sultan stopped a month at 
Pattan, and then departed for his capital 
I stayed 15 days after his departure, and 
then started for his residence, which was at 
lyCutra, a great city with wide streets . 

I found there a pest raging of which people 
died in brief space when I went out I 
saw only the dead and dying ” — Ihm, Batuta. 

IV 200-1 

1311 — “ the royal canopy moved 

from Blrdhdl and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at the city of Mathra . • the 

dwellin^place of the brother of the 
Sundar Pandya They found the city empty, 
for the B^i had fled with the Bams, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple 
of Jaguar (Jaganath) ” — Amir KJmsrUy in 
Elhoty 111 91 

MADUEA FOOT, s A fungoidal 
disease of the foot, apparently incur- 
able except by amputation, which 
occurs in the Madina district, and 
especially in places where the ‘Black 
soil ’ prevails Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on the causes or 
precise nature of the disease See 
MeUon, Madu7a, Pt i pp. 91-94 , 
X^Gr%hhle, Ouddapah, 193] 

MAGADOXO, np This is the 
Portuguese representation, which has 
passed into general European use, of 
MaJcdashau, the name of a town and 
State on the Somali coast in E Africa, 
now subject to Zanzibar It has been 
shown t)y one of the present writers 
that Marco Polo, in Eis chapter on 
Madagascar, has made some confusion 
between Magadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both. 
It is possible that the name of Mada- 
gascar was really given from Makda- 
shau, as Sir R Burton supposes , but 
he does not give any authority for 
his statement that the name of Mada- 
gascar “ came from Makdishii (Maga- 
doxo) . . whose Sheikh invaded 
it” {Comment on Camoes^ ii 620) 
£Owen (Narrahve, i 357) writes the 
name Mukdeesha, and Boteler {Nourra- 
11 215) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs MdkiSdKBha. The name is 
said to be Magaad-ol-Shata, “Harbour 
of the Sheep,” and the first syllable 
has been identified with that of Maq- 
data and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects {Notes <5 
Quer^es^ 9 ser. ii. 193, 310 Also see 
Mr Gray’s note on Pyrard^ Hak Soc i. 
29, and Dr Burnell on L^nschoten^ Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 19 ] 

c 1330 — “ On departing from Zaiia, we 
sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdashau, a town of great size. 
The inhabitants possess a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) several hundreds every day — Ihn 
Batutay 11 181, 

1498 — “And we found ourselves before a 
great city with houses of several stones, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces , and about it a wall with four 
towers , and this city stood close upon the 
sea, and the Moors it Magadoxo And 
when we were come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along the coast with a fine wind 
on the poop ” — Moteiroy 102 

1505 — “And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
DAlmeida) made sail, ordering the course 
to be made for Magadaxo, which he had 
instructions also to make tributary But 
the pilots objected saying that they would 
miss the season for crossing to India, as 
it was already the 26th of August . ” — 
Oorreay i 560 

1514 — “ . The most of them are Moors 

such as inhabit the city of Zofalla and 
these people continue to be found in 
Mazambic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Marachilue 
(read Brava Chilve, ^ e Brava and 
and Mombazza, which are all walled cities 
on the main land, with houses and streets 
hke our own , except Mazambieh ” — Letter 
of G%ov. da Mwpohy in ch%v Star Hal. 

1616 — “Further on towards the Bed Sea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, belonging to the 
Moors, and it has a Bang over it, and is a 
place of great trade and merchandise ” — 
Barhostty 16 

1532 — “ . and after they had passed 

Cap© Ouardafu, Dom Estevao was going 
along in such depression that he was hke to 
die of gnef, on ainving at Magadoxo, they 
stopped to water And the Bang of the 
country, hearing that there had come a son 
of the Count Admiral, of whom all had 
ample knowledge as being the first to dis- 
cover and navigate on that coast, came to 
the shore to see him, and made g^reat 
offers of all that he could require.” — (7oato, 
IV vin 2 

1727,—“ Magadoxa, or as the Portuguese 
call It, Magadocia, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn’d with many high Steeples and 
Mosques.” — A, [ed 1744]. 
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MAGAZINE, s This word is, of 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may- 
find a place here because of its oiigin 
from Ar mahhd?/in^ of aUmalhzan, 
■whence Sp. almacen, ahnagace?i, maga- 
cen, Port almazem^ armazem^ Ital ma- 
gazz%no^ Fr magazm, 

c, 1340 — “The Sultan made him a 
grant of the whole city of Sirl and all its 
houses with the gardens and fields of the 
treasury (makhzan) adjacent to the city (of 
Delhi) ” — Ihn Batuta^ in. 262. 

1539 — “A que Pero de Faria respondea, 
que Ihe desse elle commissSo per mandar nos 
ahnazes, et que logo proveria no socorro quo 
entendia ser necessario ” — PmtOy cai> xxi 

MAHAJUN, s Hind from Skt 
mahZ-jan^ ‘great person’ A banker 
and merchant In Soutliern and 
Western India the vernacular word 
has various other applications winch 
ai e given in JVzlson. 

[1813 — “Mahajen, Mahajanum, a great 
person, a merchant ” — Glo6i> io M Hep s v ] 

0 1861 — 

“ Down there lives a Mahajun — my father 
gave him a bill, 

I have paid the knave thnco over, and 
here I’m paying him still 

He shows me a long stamp paper, and 
must have my land — must he ? 

If I were twenty years youngoi, he should 
get six feet by three ” 

Sir A O Lyall, The Ohl Pnidmee 

1886 — “The Hahajim hospitably enter- 
tains hxs victim, and speeds his homeward 
departure, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made absolute ^rhon 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckless 
hill-man, who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which he has never m- 
ourred, and can never hope to discharge ; 
and BO he practically becomes the Hahajun's 
slave for the rest of his natural life ” — Li - 
CoL T. Lewvn^ A Fly <m the Wheels 339. 

MAHANNAH, s (See MEEANA ) 

MAHE, n p. Properly Mdyeh, 
[According to t£e ATftdrcis tlioMal. 

name is Maymzht, mm, ‘black,’ azM, 
‘river mouth’; but the title is from 
the French MaM, being one of the 
names of Labourdonnais ] A small 
settlement on the Malabar coast, 4 m, 
S E of Tellicherry, where the French 
established a factory for tlie sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they still retain It is not now of any 
importance 

MAHI, n p The name of a consider- 
able river flowing into the upper part 


ot the Gull of Cambay. [“ The height 
of its banks, and the fierceness of its 
floods , the deep gullies thiough wliicli 
the traveller has to pass on his way 
to the river, and perhaps, above all, 
the bad name of the tribes on ita 
lianks, explain the proverl> ‘When 
the Main is crossed, theie is comfort”’’ 
(Imp. Ga/etfrei, s v ) ] 

c. A D 80-90. — “Next comes another gulf 
. extending also to the north, at the 
mouth of which is an island called Bat5ne& 
(Penm), and at the innermost extremity a 
great nvor called Mais ” — Peitphu, ch 42 

MAHOUT, s The driver and 
tender of an elephant Hind maha- 
waf, from Skt 'tiuthu-indfia, ‘great 
in nieavsure,’ a high oflicei, &c , so- 
applied The Skt term occurs in 
this sense in tlie Maluthluhata (eg iv. 
1761, &c ) The Mtdiout is mentioned 
III the 1st P>ook of IVTaccabees as ‘the 
Indian * It is remarkabh* th«at we And 
what IS eipnareutlv mahd-mdfm, in the 
sense of a Ingh otheer in Htssychius 

“ M.a/J.drpai, oi crrpaTrfyol wap* IvdoU ” 

— Hei^ych a v 

c 1590 . — Mint olo])lKints (soo MUST). 
There are hvo and a half servants to each, 
viz , first a Mahawat, who sits on the nock 
of the animal and dneefs its ni<»vcnKnits , , 
Ho gets 200 diXmet per month . Socondly 
a Bh6i, who sits ])ohiud, tipon tho rump of 
tho olophant, and assists m battle, and in 
(luickoning tho speed of tlie animal ; but ho 
often porfonnH the duties of tho Mahawat 

, . ’riiirdly the Mefhs (sou MATE) . . 

A Afet'h fetihes fodder, and nssints iii 
capansoumg tho elephant. . . ” — Ain, od 
Bfoehmann, i. 125 

1618.—“. . and Mahouts for tho elo 

phants. . . Pun Twinf, 66. 

1826. — “I will now pass over the term of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning 
to road and write my preceptor lioing a 
mahouhut, or elophant-dnvor and will 
take up my aiivontAirQ».*'-^/*undufany JlatL 
21; [otl 1873, 1, -^1 

1848.-— “Thou ho desmbed a tiger hunt, 
and tho manner m which tlie Mahout of hi» 
elephant ha<l been pulled off hin seat }>y 
one of tho infuriate amnmis.” ^Thaikeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

MAHRATTA, mp. Hind. Mur- 
hatd, Marhattil, Marhdtd (Marlmfl, 
Marahtl, Mdrhniti), aiid MitnUhiH 
Tho namo of a fainouH Hindu race, 
from tho old Hkt. name of thoir 
country, Muha^rdBhtnt, ‘ Magna Regie ’ 
[On the otlH*r hand H. A Acworth 
uiallads of the MaraihoR, Intro, vi ) 
derives tho word from a tnlml nanm 
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Eathl or Eath(Z, ‘ chariot fighters,’ from 
‘a chariot,’ thus Mahd-Eatlid 
means ‘ Great Warrior ’ This was 
transfeired to the country and finally 
Sanskritised into Mahd-rdsht't a Again 
some authorities (Wilson, Ind%ayi Caste, 
11 48; Baden-Powell, J E As Soc , 
1897, p 249, note) prefer to derive the 

ord from the Mhdr or Mahdr, a once 
numerous and dominant race And 
see the discussion in the Bombay Gazet- 
teer, I pt n 143 seq ] 

c 550 — “The planet (Saturn's) motion in 
Aglesh^l causes affliction to aquatic animals 
oi products, and snakes * in Pflirva 

Phalguni to vendors of liquors, women 
of the town, damsels, and the Mahrattas 
*' — Brhat Sanhitd, tr by J E As 

^00 2nd ser v 04 

640 — “De Pi il pnt la direction du Nord- 
Ouest, tra versa une vaste forfit, et il 

arriva au royaume de Mo-ho-la-to (MahS.’ 
lashtra) — JPel BoxiddK i 202 , \_Bom~ 

ba ?/ Gazetteer, I pt ii 353] 

c 1030 — “Be Bhar, en se dirigeant vers 
le midi, jusqu’k la nvi^re de Nymyah on 
comte 7 parasanges , de Ik ^ Mahrat-dessa 
18 paras ” — AIBd^dii, in Eemaud's JFmg- 
ntens, 109 

c 1294-5 — “ Alii - ud - dfii marched to 
Elichpili, and thence to Ghati-lajaura 
the people of that country had never heard 
of the Mussulmans , the Mahratta land had 
never been punished by their armies , no 
Mussulman King or Prince had penetrated 
so fai ” — ud-dhh Bax in Elltof, iii 150 

c 1328 — “In this Gieatei India are 
twelve idolatrous Kings, and more 
There is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which IS very great ” — Ena) Joidamu, 41 

1673 — “They tell their tale in Moratty , 
b^ Profession they are Gentues " — Fiyex, 

1747 — “Agreed on the arrival of these 
Ships that We take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the 50 
Moratta Horses be augmented to 100 as We 
found them very usefull in the last Skirmish 
” — Qonsn at Ft Bt JJahid, Jan 6 
{ MS Record in India Office) 

1748 — “ That upon his hearing the 
Hirattoes had taken Tanner’s Fort , . 

— In Long, p 5 

c 1760 — “ those dangerous and 

powerful neighbors the Morattoes , who 
being now masters of the contiguous island 
of Salsette " — G) ose, ii 44 

,, “ The name of Morattoes, or 

Marattas, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or by 
coiruption, from Mar~EajaJi,” — Ihzd n 75 

1765 — “These united princes and people 
are those which are known hy the general 
name of Maliarattors , a word compounded 
of liattor and Maahah, the first bem^ the 
name of a particular Eaazpoot (or Rajpoot) 


tnbe , and the latter, sigmfying great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr Fraser) . 

— Holiiell, Hxst, Events, &c , i 105 

o 1769 — Under a mezzotint portrait 

The Eight Honhle George Lord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot oj Patshul the Kxngdam, o} 
Ireland, President and Governor of and for 
all the Ajfans of the Unxied Comjoany of 
Merchants of England txcudmg to the I3ast 
Indies, ovL the Coast of Choromandel, axid 
Onxa, a7id of the Chingee and Moratta 
Cowitrves, &c , &c , &c.” 

e 1842 — 

“ Ah, for some retreat 

Beep in yonder shining Orient, where my 
life began to beat , 

Where in wild Mahratta battle fell my 
father evil stair 'd ” 

— Temiyson, Lochsleg Hall 

The following is in the true Hobson- 
Jobson manner 

[1859 — “This term Maxhatta or Md,r- 
hiXtta, IS derived from the mode of warfare 
adopted by these men Mar means to strike, 
and hnitna, to get out of fdie way, % e those 
who struck a blow suddenly and at once 
retreated out of harm's way ” — H Dundas 
Robertson, Btstmct Duties dw mg the Revolt 
xn 1857, p 104, not© ] 

MAHRATTA DITCH, np An 

excavation made in 1742, as described 
in the extract from Orme, on the 
landward sides of Calcutta, to protect 
the settlement from the Mahratta 
bands Hence the term, or for short- 
ness ‘ The Ditch ’ simply, as a disparag- 
ing name for Calcutta (see DITCHER). 
The line of the Ditch corresponded 
neaily with the outside of the existing 
Circular Road, except at the S E and 
S , where the work was never exe- 
cuted [There is an excavation known 
by the same name at Madras exca- 
vated in 1780 {Mutray, Hcrndhooh, 
1869, p 43) ] 

1742 — “In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Colony requested and 
obtained permission to dig a ditch at their 
own expense, round the Company’s bounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanatty to 
the southern part of Govmdpore In six 
months three miles were finished when 
the inhabitants discontinued the work, 

which from the occasion was called the 
Morattoe ditch " — Orme, ed 1803, ii 46, 

1757 — “ That the Bounds of Ccdeutta are 
to extend the whole Circle of Ditch dug upon 
the Invasion of the Marattes , also 600 yards 
without it, for an Esplanade " — Articles of 
A greenmnt sent by Colonel Chve (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14) In 
Memoirs of the Revolution %n Bengal, 1760, 
p 89 

1782 — “To the Proprietors and Occupiers 
of Houses and other Tenements within the 
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Mahratta Entrenclaneiit ” — Indxa Gazette, 
Aug 10, 

[1840 — “ Less thau a hundred years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta 
against the horsemen of Berar, and the 
name of the Hahratta Ditch stiU preserves 
the memory of the danger ” — Mtitaulay, 
JtSs^ay 071 Olive"] 

1872 — “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glones in the Mahxatta Ditch ** — 

OonyiTida Sa7na7ita, i 25. 

MAHSEER, MASBEB, MASAL, 

&c Hind mahdszr^ mahdser, mahds- 
<iuld, s The name is a^iplied to per- 
haps more than one of the larger 
species of Baibus (N O C%fjpnmdae\ 
hub especially to B Mostd of Buchanan, 
B To 7 ^ Day, B megalepis, McLelland, 
found in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the greater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay It giovs <it 
its largest, to about the size ot^ the 
biggest salmon, and moie It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian 
anglers , and from these circumstances 
has sometimes been called, mislead- 
ingly, the ‘Indian salmon' The 
origin of the name Mahseer, and its 
proper spelling, are very doubtful It 

S be Skt maM~hmSy ‘big-head,' or 
d-salka, ‘ large-scaled ' The latter 
IS most probable, for the scales are so 
large that Buchanan mentions that 
playing cards were made Irom them 
at JDacca Mr H S Thomas suggests 
mahd-dsya, ‘great mouth ' [The word 
does not appear in the ordinary diets , 
on the whole, perhaps the derivation 
from mcJhd-hras is most probable.] 

c 1809 — “The Masai of the Kohi is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
still better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the salmon ” — Buchanam, Busier )i India, 
in 194 

1822. — “Mahasaula and To^a, vanouHly 
altered and corrupted, and with vanoua 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, amongst the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent large nvera.*^ 
— F, B^tcJumoAi Bamilton, Etshes <f the 
Ganges, 304. 

1873. — “In my own opinion and that of 
others whom I have met, the Mahaeer shows 
more ^ort for its size than a salmon,” — 
B B Thomas, The Rod %n India, p, 9. 

MAIiNTATO, s Tam. Mai Mamdtta, 
a washerman or dhoby (q v,). 

1616 — “Tbeio IS another sect of Gentiles 
which they call Mainatos, whose business 
it IS to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramms, and Naires , and by this they 
get their living , and neither they nor their 


sons can take up any other business ” — 
Bwi hosa, Lisbon ed , 334 

c 1542 — “In this mclosnro do likewise 
remain all the Landresses, by them called 
Maymates, which wash the hnnen of the 
City (Pequin), w^ho, as wo were told, are 
above an hundiod thousand ” — Pinto, in 
Ooqan, j) 133 The original (cap cv ) has 
^ 00^05 os mainatos, whoso sex Cogan has 
changed 

1,554 — “And the farm (i nidd) of mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a mainato, 
except by arKingeinont with the farniei 
(Rondexro) . ” — I'ombo, &c,, 53 

[1598 — “There aio some among them 
that do nothing els but wasli cloathes 
they are called Maynattos ” — Linsrhoten, 
Hak >Soc 1 260 

[c 1610 — “Thoso folk (the washermen) 
are called Menates ” — I^yxitd de Laial, 
Hak 8oo II, 71.3 

1644 — (Expenses of Daman) “For two 
ma3niatos, throe watoi hoqs {hots de aqoa), 
one simliK'ipo hoy, and 4 toieh bearers for 
the said C^aptaxn, at 1 xorainn each a month, 

! conies in the yoai to 3(5,000 or 
00120 0 00”— f 181 

MAISTBY, MISTRY, Hometimes 
even MYSTERY, s Hind m%Hbl 
This word, a corruption of f»he Portu- 
guese nmtre, hns sproad into the ver- 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use Properly 
‘a foreman,' ‘a master- work man' , but 
used also, at least in IT}>}>er India, for 
any artimn, ns ntg^-mtstrl ^projierly 
Pers. nftS), ‘a inasoii or brudelayer,' 
lohdr-iimtyZ, ‘a blncksinith,' (5le The 
proper usi* of the word, as noted above, 
eorresjionds precisely to the definition 
of the Portuguese woi‘d, ns apjihed to 
artimns in HJuteau : “Artinee <jue 
sabe hem o sen ofiieio. l*eritiis artffex 
, Opi fix, alienor urn nperum 1 7 ittpectorJ^ 

In W. and S. India maistry, as used 
in the household, generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (Hee CALEEFA.) 

Master (MacTopid is also the 
Russian term for a stilled workman, 
and has given rise to sevtn‘al derived 
adjectives. There is too a similar word 
m modern Greek, Maylcrrutp 

1404. — “And in those {ehamVjcrs) thonv 
were works of gold an<i azure and of many 
other colours, made in the most marvellous 
way; insomuch that oven in Pans whence 
come the subtle maestrott, it would bo 
reckoned beautiful to see.”*— § cv 
(Comp MarUmn, p. 126). 

1624. — “And the Viceroy (D Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutys four newly-built caturs, and 
fotohed them to Cochin. Those were built 
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Tery light for fast rowing, and were greatly 
admired But he ordered them to be burned, 
jsaying that he intended to show the Moors 
that we knew how to build better caturs 
than they did , and he sent for Mestre Vyne 
the Genoese, whom he had brought to build 
galleys, and asked him if he could build 
boats that would row faster than the 
Malabar paraos (see PROW) He answered 
* Sir, I’ll biuld you bngantines fast enough 
to catch a mosquito . ’ ” — Oa rea, ii 830 

[1548 — ‘‘He ordered to be collected in 
the smithies of the dockyard as many smiths 
:as could be had, for he had many misteres ” 
---Ihid IV 663] 

1554- — “To the mestre of the smith’s 
•shop {fen ana) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 
reis for maintenance ” (see BATTA) — S 
Botelho, Tombo^ 65 

1800 — “ I have not yet been able 

to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
;as we have the advantage here of the 
assistance of some Madras dubashes and 
maistries ” (ironical) — Welhngtoyiy i 67 

1883 — “ . My mind goes back to my 
ancient Goanese cook He was only a 
maistry, or more -vulgarly a hobbnjee (see 
BOBACHBE), yet his sonorous name re- 
»ealled the conquest of Mexico, or the 
doubling of the Gape ” — T)%bes cm, My 
Frontier^ 35 

[1900 — “ Mystery very sick, Mem Sahib, 
very sick all the mght ” — T&nijgle Bay , April j 

MAJOOIT, s Hind from Ar ma’- 
lit ^kneaded,’ and thence what 
old medical books call ‘an electuary* 

e. a coniiDOund of niedicineb kneaded 
with syrup into a soft mass), but 
•especially applied to an intoxicating 
oonfection of hemp leayes, &c , sold in 
the bazar [BurtoTi^ Ar. N%ghts^ lii 
159 ] In the Deccan tlie form is ma’- 
jUm Moodeen Sheriff, in his Suppt 
to the Pharrrvac of Indaa, writes magh- 
jjtln. “The chief ingredients in mak- 
ing it are ganga (or hemp) leaves, milk, 
£liee, poppy-seeds, flowers of the thorn- 
apple (see DATURA), the iiowder of 
mix vomica, and sugar** (Qanoon-e- 
Islam, Gloss Ixxxiii) 

1619 — “ Next morning I halted and 

indulging myself with a maajfln, made 
them throw into the water the liquor used 
for ^intoxicating fishes, and caught a few 
fish ” — Baber, 272 

1568. — “And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
above-mentioned, and this they call znaju ” 
— Garc7a, f 27v 

1781 — “Our ill-favoured guard brought 
in a dose of majum each, and obliged us to 
•eat it . , a little after sunset the surgeon 

eame, and with him 80 or 40 Caflres, who 
seized us, and held us fast till the operation 
<oircumcision) was performed ” — Sotdter*s 
letter quoted in Ron John Lindeay's Jourmal 


of m My SOI e, L%ves of L%ndsayh, 

1874 — “ .it (Bhang) is made up with 
flour and various additions into a sweetmeat 
or majxun of a green colour ,” — Hanhmy 
and FlvAiligei, 493 

MAIiABAB, np 

a The name of the sea-board country 
which the Arabs called the ‘Pepper- 
Coast,’ the ancient Kerala of the 
Hindus, the MycOpiKy, or rather At/tiJ- 
pLKvj, of the Greeks (see TAMIL), is not 
in form indigenous, but was applied, 
apparently, first by the Arab or Araho- 
Persian mariners of the Gulf The 
substantive part of the name, Malm, 
or the like, is doubtless indigenous , it 
is the Dravadian term for ‘ mountain * 
in the Sanskritized form Malaya, 
which IS applied specifically to the 
southern portion of the Western 
Ghauts, and from which is taken the 
indigenous term Malaydlam, distin- 
guishing that branch of the Dra vidian 
language in the tract which we call 
Mmabar This name — Male or Malat, 
MaUah, dec, — we find in the earliei 
post-classic notices of India , whilst 
in the great Temple- Inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century) we find the 
region in question called Mala%-nddu 
{nada, ‘country*) The affix hdr ap- 
pears attached to it first (so far as we 
are aware) in the Geography of Edrisi 
(c. 1160) Tins (Persian ^) termination, 
bar, whatever be its origin, and whether 
or no it be connected either with the 
Ar harr, ‘a continent,* on the one 
hand, or with the Skt vara, ‘ a region, 
a slope,’ on the other, was most as- 
suredly applied by the navigators of 
the Gulf to other regions which they 
visited besides Western India Thus 
we have Zangl-bdr (mod Zanzibax), 

‘ the country of the Blacks ’ , Kaldh- 
hdr, denoting apparently the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula , and even ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, KvadH-hdr 
for India In the Arabic work which 
affords the second of these examples 
(Belat%on, &c , tr. by R&mavd, i 17) it 
18 expressly explained * “ The word bd/r 
serves to indicate that which is both a 
coast and a kingdom ” It will be seen 
from the quotations below that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the establish- 
ment of the use of this termination, 
the exact form of the name as given by 
foreign travellers and writers, varies 
considerably* But, from the time of 
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the Portuguese discoveiy of the Gape 
route, Malavar^ or Malabar^ as ^ye have 
it now, IS the persistent form [Mr 
Logan (Manful, i 1) remarks that the 
name is not in use in the district itself 
except among foreigners and Engli&h- 
s]jeaking natives , the ordinary name 
IS Malaydla/m or Malay am^ ‘the Hill 
Country '] 

c 645 — “The imports to Taprobane are 
silk, aloeswood, cloves, sandalwood 
These again are passed on from Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such as MctX^, 
where the pepper xs grown And the 

most notable places of trade are these, 
Sindu and then the hve niaits of 

from which the pepper is exj>oited, 
VIZ, Barti, Manga? nth f tSa/opata^iaj JVafo- 
2 >ata 7 ia, and l^udopatana ” — Coftmas, Bk vi 
In Cathay^ &c , p clxxviii 

c ^45 — «*To the south this kingdom is 
near the sea There rise the mountiiins 
called Mo-la-ye with their preei- 

itous sides, and their lofty summits, thoir 
ark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sandal- 
wood ” — Jlwem CTsang, in J iiUen, in 122 

861 — “From this place (Maskat) ships 
sail for India, and run for Jlaulam-Malai ; 
the distance from Maskat to Kaulam-lSiIalai 
IS a month’s sail with a moderate wind ” — 
Bdation^ &c., tr by Rmiaudt i 16 The 
same work at p 15 uses the expression 
“ Country of Pepper {La/ad^uf-fa/fid)* 

890 — “ From Smd^n to Mali is five days’ 
journey , m the latter popper is to bo found, 
also the bamboo ” — Ihi Jikutdddhi^ in Elbot^ 
1. 16 

c 1030 — “You enter then on the country 
of L^rdln, in which is Jamnfr (see undoi 
CHOXTL), then Maliah, then Kdnchl, thou 
Dravira (see DBAVIDIAN] ” — AbBirCvn?^ 
in Revnaud^ Frag^tnetis^ 121- 

c 1160 — “ Fandarma (see PANDARANI) 
is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manihdx, where vossols from 
India and Sind cast anchor ” — Id? ist, in 
JSllwtf i, 90 

o. 1200 — “ Han sports here mtho delightful 
spring when the breeze from Malaya 
IS fragrant from passing over the charming 
lavanga ” (cloves) — Gita G(ovi7idiu 

1270 Malihar is a large country of 
India, with many cities, in which i)Oi>por 
IS produced.” — Kaziol7i% in G^lde^mistei , 214 

1293 — “You can sail (upon that soa) 
between these islands and Ormes, and 
(from Ormes) to those parts which aro 
called (Mmibar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east , then 300 milos between oast 
and south-east from Mmibar to Maabar” 
(see MABAB) — Letter of AV- John of Monte* 
foy'kyinoj in Cathay, i 216 

1298 — “Mehbar is a great kingdom 
lying towards the west. - . There is in 


this kingdom a great quantity of pepper 
— Ma'fco Rolo, Bk ni oh 26. 

e 1300 — “Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
(see CONOAN) and TSlna ; beyond them the 
country of Malibdr, which from the boun- 
dary of Karoha to KiSlam (probably from 
Ghetiah to Quilon) is 300 parasangs in 
length ” — RaMdudd'm, in Elliot, i 68 

c 1320 — “A certain traveller states that 
India IS divided into three parts, of which 
the first, which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and Sind, 
and IS called Guzorat , the second Maul- 
bar, oi the Land of Pepper, east of 
Guzerat ” — Ahnifeda, in G ddemei&tei , 184 
c 1322 — “And now that yo may know 
how pepper is got, lot me toll you that it 
groweih in a certain empire, wheieunto 1 
came to land, the name whereof is Mini- 
bar ” — Fi uti Odo) it, in Cathay, &:c , 74 
c 1343 — “ Aftei 3 days we arrived m the 
countiy of the MuIaibSLr, which is the 
country of Popper. It stretches in length a 
distance of two months* maich along the 
sea-shoro ” — Ibn JiaUtia, iv 71. 

c 1348-49 — “Wo ' ombaikod on board 
certain pinks fiom Ijowor India, which is. 
called Mmubar ” — John dd Ala? fgnollt, in 
Cafluti/, 360 

c 1420-30 — “ . . Departing thence he 
. . arrived at a noble city called Coloen. 

, This province is called Melibaria, and 
they colloot in it the ginger called by the 
natives eolombi, poi>j>or, brazil-wood, and 
the cinnamon, called t a/irlla t/ro^'nr ” — Oonti, 
oorrootod from Jones’s tr. in India in XVth 
Cent. 17-18. 

c 1442 — “The coast whi<*h include*' 
Calicut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as far as (Kaol), a place 
.situated opposite to the Island of Worendib 
. boars the jjfononil name of MellbSr ’** 
*—Ahdtmazsdk, ibid* 19 
1459 —Fra Mtmro*s groat Map has Mlh- 
bar. 

1614. — “ In the region of India calloci 
Melibar, which province bogins at Goa, and 
extends to ( Jape CV>modis (Comorin) . . ** 
-—Letter of Gior. da Eni/Uih, 79. It la 
remarkable to find this Florentine using thia 
old form iu 161 U 

1616. — “ And after that the Moors of 
Moca discovered India, and began to 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago,, 
they used to ttnioh at this country of Mala- 
bar on account of the pepper which is found 
there.” — Jiarbosa, 102. 

1663 —.“Wo shall hereafter dosenbo 
paitieularly the position of this city of 
Ualoout, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands.” — /famw, Doe* 1. iv, o. 6. 
In the following chapter he writes Malabar. 

1664 — ** From Din to the hla/nds of Bib.. 
Steer first S S E., the pole being made by 
five inches, side towards the land m tha 
direction of E B.B. and B E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of Mordbiix.* — TAa 
ixiJ As. aSW . Bett. V. 461, 
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1672 — 

* ‘ Esta provincia cuja porto agora 
Tornado tendes, Malabar se chama . 

Do oulto antiguo os idolos adora, 

Que ck por estas partes se derrama ” 

OmiGes^ vii 32 

By Burton 

This province, in whose Ports your ships 
have tane 

refuge, the Malabar by name is known , 
its Antique rite adoreth idols vain, 
Idol-religion being broadest sown ” 

Since De Barros Malabar occurs almost 
universally 

p.623 — “ • Mahabar Pirates . — 

P. della Valle, Hak Soc i 121 ] 

1877 — The form Malibar is used m a 
letter from Athanasius Peter III , ^'Patri- 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch ” to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 18 

MAliABAB, n,p 

b. Thus word, through circumstances 
which have been fully elucidated by 
Bishop Caldwell in his OomparaUve 
Gromurifiar (2nd ed 10-12), from which 
we give an extract below,* was applied 
by the Portuguese not only to the 
language and people of the country 
thus called, but also to the Tamil 
language and the people speaking 
Tamil In the quotations following, 
those under A apply, or may apply, 
to the proper people or language of 
Malabar (see MALAYALAM) ; those 
under B are instances of the misappli- 
cation to Tamil, a misapplication vmich 
Avas general (see eg in Orme^ passzm) 
d-own to the beginning of the last 
century, and whum still holds among 
the more ignorant Europeans and 
Euiasians in S India and Ceylon 

1552 — “Ahngua dos Gentios de Cauara 
e Malabar ” — CcMtanTieda, n 78 
1672 — 

Leva alguns Malabares, que tomou 
Por for^a, dos que o Samonm mandara ” 
OamdeSj iv 14. 


* “ The Portuguese sailing from Malabar 
voyages of exploration. made their ac- 
■fiuaintance with various places on the eastern or 
Coromandel Coast and finding the language 
spoken by the fishing and sea-fanng classes on 
the eastern coast similar to that spoken on the 
western, they came to the conclusion that it was 
identical with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name — viz Malabar A circum- 
stance which naturally confirmed the Portuguese 
m their notion of the identity of the people and 
language of the Coromandel Coast with those of 
Malabar was that when they arrived at Gael, m 
Tmnevelly, on the Coromandel Coast . . they 

found the King of Quilon (one of the most im- 
portant places on the Malabar Coast) residing 
there ,” — Bp Caldwellf u s. 


[By Aubertiii : 

He takes some Malabars be kept on board 
By force, of those whom Samonn had 
sent ”] 

1682. — "They asked of the Malabars which 
went with him what he was*” — Castafleda, 
(tr by N L ) f B7v 

1602 — “We came to anchor in the Koade 
of Achen . where we found sixteene or 
eighteene saile of shippes of diners Nations, 
some Goserats^ some of Befigala, some ol 
Qalecut, called Malabares, some Pegues, 
and some Patanyes ” — Sir J Lanccoster, in 
Picrchas^ i 163 

1606 — In Goiivea {Bynodo, ff 2v, 3, &c ) 
Malavar means the Malaydlam language 

(S) 

1549 — “Enrico Enriques, a Portuguese 
priest of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and good example, who is now m 
the Promontory of Comorin, writes and 
speaks the Malabar tongue very well in- 
deed ** — Letter of Xavier, in Colendge*s 
Life, 11 73 

1680 — “ Whereas it hath been hitherto 
accustomary at this place to make sales and 
alienations of houses in writing in the Portu- 
guese, Gentue, and Mallabar languages, 
from which some inconveniences have arisen 
” — Ft St Qeo Coiisn , Sept 9, in JSTotei 
awd MxtrcucU, No m 33 

[1682 — “An order in English Portuguez 
Gentue & Mallabar for the preventing the 
transportation of this Oouutrey People and 
makeing them slaves in other Strange 
Countreys ” — Pringle, Diary Ft St 
Geo , 1st ser i 87 ] 

1718 — “This place (Tranquebar) is alto- 
gether inhabited by Malabarian Heathens ” 
— Pi opn qjf tJie Gospel zn the Fast, Pt i (3rd 
ed ), p 18 

,, “ Two distinct languages are neces- 

sarily required , one is the Damulian, com- 
monly called MaXahanck ” — Ihud. Pt in, 33 

1734 — “Magnopere commendantes zelum, 
ac studium Missionanorum, qui libros sacram 
Ecclesiae Catholieae dootrinam, rerumque 
sacrarum monumenta continentes, pro In- 
dorum Chnsti fidelium eruditione m linguam 
Malabaricam seu Tamulicam transtulere ” 
— Brief of Pope Clement XII , in Norhert, ii 
432-3 These words are adopted from Card, 
Tournon's decree of 1704 (see ibid i 173) 

c 1760 — “Such was the ardent zeal of 
M Ziegenbalg that in less than a year he 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Mala- 
barian tongue . He composed also a 
Malabanan dictionary of 20,000 words ” — 
Grose, i 261 

1782. — “ Les habitans de la c6te de 
Coromandel sont appelMs Tcmouls^ les 
Europ^ens les nomment improprement 
Malabars ” — SonnercU, i 47- 

1801 — “Prom Niliseram to the Ohander- 
gerry River no language is understood but 
the Malabars of the Coast ” — Sir T Munro, 
in Life, 1 . 322 
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In the following passage the word 
Malabars is misapplied still further, 
though by a writer usually most 
accurate and intelligent 

13][0 — *^The language spoken at Madras 
IS the Tahnga, here called Malabars ” — 
Maim Graham^ 128 

I860— ** The term ‘Malabar* is used 
throughout the following pages in the com- 
prehensive sense in which it is applied in 
the Singhalese Chronicles to the continental 
invaders of Ceylon , but it must be observed 
that the adventurers in these expeditions, 
who are styled in the Mahawanso ^danvhlok^^* 
or Tamils, came not only from ‘ Mala- 

bar,* but also from all parts of the Peninsula 
as far north as Cuttack and Orissa,** — 
Q&ylon^ i 368 

MALABAR -OBBEPBR, s Aigy-^ 
i i%a malahanca^ Choisy 

[MALABAR EARS, s The seed 
vessels of a tree which Ives calls 
Oodagtt palh 

1773 — «< Prom their shape they are (Allied 
Malabar-Ears, on account of the resem- 
blance they boar to tho ears of the women 
of the Malabar coast, which from the large 
sht made in them and the great weight of 
<jrnamental nngs put into them, are rendered 
very large, and so long that sometimes they 
touch the very ahouklora ’* — Ivesy 465 

MALABAR HILL, n ? Tins 
tavoiirite site of villas on Bombay 
Island IS stated by Mr Whitworth to 
have acquired its name from the fact 
that the Malabar pupates, who haunted 
this coast, used to lie behind it 

[1674. — “On tho other side of the groat 
Tnlot, to the Sea, is a great Point aViutting 
.igamst Old Woman’s island, and is called 
Malabar-Hill . . the remains of a stupen- 

dous Pagod, near a Tank of Fresh Watoi, 
which the Malabars visited it mostly for,** 

Bryer, 68 seqt ] 

[MALABAR OIL, a ‘‘The ambigu- 
ous term ‘Malabar Oil' is applied to 
a mixture of the oil obtained from 
the livers of several kinds of fislies 
Irequenting the Malabar Coast of 
India and the neighbourhood of 
Karachi ” — Watt, Econ, D%ct v, 113 

MALABAR BITES. This was a 
name given to certain heathen and 
superstitious practices which the 
f Jesuits of the Madura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
converts, in spite of repeated prohibi- 
tions by the Popes, And though 
these practices were finally condemned 


by the Legate Cardinal de Tournon 
m 1704, they still subsist, more or less, 
among native Catholic Cliristians, and 
especially those belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa Church es. Those practices 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de* Nobih (“Robertus 
de Kobilibus"), who came to Madura 
about 1606. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous J esuit was. 
to present Christianity to the people 
under the form, as it were, oi a Hindu 
translation ^ 

The nature of the pracMaees of which 
we sjieak may be gathered from the 
ioUowing paiticulars of their prohibi- 
tion In 1623 l*ope Gregory XV , by 
a constitution dated 3Jst January,, 
condemned the following — 1 The 
investit.uie of BrahiUcUis and certain 
other castes with the saeied thread,, 
through the agency ot Hindu priests, 
and with Hindu ceremonies For 
these Christian cerenionit\s were t.o be 
aubstitut ed ; and the tlnvad was to- 
be regtudi*(l as only a civil badge* 
2. The ornameiitfil nst* of sandalwood 
I xiaste was i>ermittecl, but not its 
I superstitious use, eg , in mixture wuih 
(*owdung ashes, <Jfe'c , tor ceremonial 
purification 3 Batlimg ns a cere- 
monial purification 4 The observ- 
ance of caste, and the refusal of 
liigh-caste Christians to nn\ wnth low- 
caste Christians an the churches was- 
disapproved 

Tliii (juarrels b(‘tW(MUi Caimclnns 
and Jesuits later ni the 17th century 
ag>un brought the Malabar Kites into 
notice, and (Cardinal de Tournon was 
sent on his uiilueky nussion to de- 
termine these mat-tors linally. His 
decree (June 23, 1704) prohibited • — 

1 A nnitibited form of }>aptisin, in 
whicb^ were omitted certain cereniomea 
offensive to Hindus, specifically the 
use of ^ Balina, sal, insuffUxtioj* 2. 
Tho use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hmdui/.i ng of Christian terms by 
translation. 4. Deferring the baptism 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu tah (see TALEE)- 
7. Hindu usages at marriages 8. 
Augury at marriages, hy means of a 
coco-nut. 9. Tho exclusion of women 
from churches during certain periods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girPs attainment 
of puberty. 11. The making distinc- 
tions hetween Pariahs and others. 12. 
The assistance of Christian musicians- 
at heathen ceremonies* 13. The use 
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of ceremonial washings and bathings 

14 The use of cowdiing-ashes 15. 
The reading and use of Hindu books 

With regard to No 11 it may be 
observed that in South India the 
distinction of castes still subsists, and 
the only Christian Mission in that 
quarter which has really succeeded in 
aliolishing caste is that ol the Basel 
Society 

MAIiABATHKXJM, s There can 
be very little doubt that this classical 
evport from India was the dried leaf 
ofc various species of Cmnaniomum, 
which leaf was known in Skt as 
tamdla-pattra Some who wrote soon 
alter the Portuguese discoveries took, 
perhaps not unnaturally, the pan or 
betel-leaf for the maldbathrum of the 
ancients , and this was maintained by 
Dean Vincent in his well-known work 
on the Commerce and lTamgat%on of 
the An<nentSy justifying this in part 
by the Ar name of the betel, tamhul^ 
which IS taken from Skt tdmbUla, 
betel , tdmhula-pattra^ betel-leaf The 
tamdla-pattra^ however, the produce of 
ceitain wild spp of Cinnamomum, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern I 
India, is still valued in India as a 
medicine and aromatic, though in no 
such degree as in ancient times, and it 

15 usually known in domestic economy 
as tejpat, or corruptly trjpa% % e 
^ pungent leaf ’ The leaf was in the 
Arabic Materia Medica under the name 
of sadhaj or sddhajl H%ndl^ as was till 
lecently in the English Pharmacopoeia 
<\s Fohum 'bnd%cum^ which will still be 
found in Italian drug-shops. The 
matter is treated, with his usual 
lucidity and abundance of local know- 
ledge, in the Oolloqmos of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we give a short extract 
This was evidently unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repeats the very eriors 
which Garcia dissipates Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malahathrwm 
4ind Fohum ^7ld^cvm with spikenard, 
wliioli IS traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Arab pharmacologists 
The ancients did no doubt apply the 
name Malahathrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Rlieede, we may notice, mentions that 
lu his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “wild 
cinnamon" of that coast, and that from 


the root of the same tree a campho) 
was extracted, having several of the 
properties of real camphor and more 
fragiance. (See a note by one of the 
present writers in Cathay^ &c , pp 
cxlv -xlvi ) The name Cinnamon is 
properly confined to the tiee of Ceylon 
{G Zeylcmtcum). The other Ginna- 
moma are properly Gass%a barks [See 
W'att Econ D%tt. ii 317 seqq^ ] 

o A B 60 — McLXd^adpov ^vlol brroXdjj,- 
^dvovcTLV eXvtxi ttjs vdpBov <pd\KoVf 

TrXaPCjb/ievoi bjro rijs Kourd t^v 6(rpui]v, 
p€LaSf . ibiov yap iert y4vos tpvhpLevov iv 
TOCS *ly8iKOis T^jaacL, $y iTrcvTjxb- 

fjLevov eSart ” — Dioscoindes, Mat. Med i 11 

c A D 70 — “We are beholden to Syria 
for Malabathmm This is a tree that 
beareth leaves rolled up round together, 
aud seeming to the oie withered Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oile 
for perfumers to use . And yet there 
commeth a better kind thereof from India. 

. The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardus at the tongue end The perfume 
or smell that . . the leafe yeeldeth when 
it IS boiled in wine, passeth all others It 
IS straunge and monstrous which is observed 
in tbe price , for it hath risen from one 
denier to three hundred a pound ” — Phny^ 
xii 26, in Ph Holland 

c A D 90 — “ . . Getting nd of the 

fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them up into little balls, which they 
stitch through with the fibres of the withes 
And these they divide into three classes 
. And thus originate the three qualities 
of Malabathrum, which the people who 
have prepared them carry to India for sale.*’^ 
— PeiThplus^ near the end [Also see 
Intro Gill, Eioen of Golden Sand, ed 1883, 
P 89] 

1563. — “iZ I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told me that it was 
not folium indu, a piece of information 
of great value to me , for tbe physicians 
who put themselves forward as having 
learned much from these parts, assert that 
they are the same , and what is more, the 
modern writers call betel in their 

works teynhid, and say that the Moors give 
it this name . . 

“ O That the two things are different as 
I told you IS clear, for Avicenna treats them 
in two different chapters, viz , in 269, which 
treats of fohum oidu, and in 707, which 
treats of tatnbul and the fohum tnclu is 
called by the Indians Tamalax>atra, which 
the Greeks and Latins corrupted luto 
Malahathrum,” &c — Garcia, ff 95v, 96. 

o 1690 — “Hoc Tembul seu Sinum, licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a Poho Indo seu Malabathro, 
Arabibus Gadegi Hindn, in Pharmaoopoeis, 
et Indxs, Tamalor-palra et folio Indo dicto, 
A nostra autem natione intellexi 
Malahathrum nihil ahud esse quam fohum 
canellao, seu cinnamomi sylvestns ” — Rum- 
phim, V. 387- 
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c 1760 — . qixand Ton consid^re que 
les Indiens appeUent notre feuill© Indienne 
tamalapatra on croit d'apercevoir qu© le 
mot Q-rac ^ccXdtjSctTpov on a aneiennement 
d^nv^ *’ — {JDidei oi) Act/clop^die, xx 846 
1837 — (Malatrodn is given in Arabic 
viTorks of Materia Medica as the Greek of 
SddfMji and tuj and iej-pat as the Hindi 
synonymes) ‘*By the lattei names may 
be obtained everywhere in the bazais of 
India, the leaves of Omn TamalcL and of 
Qvitn aZbifloi mn, ” — JFtoyle, Mssciy oyi Antiq 
<i>f JSviidoo Medicine^ 85 

MALACCA, np The city wlncli 
gives its name to the Peninsula and 
the Straits of Malacca, and which was 
the seat of a consideiable Malay mon- 
archy till its cap till e by the Poituguese 
under D’Alboqiiei que in 1511 One 
naturally supposes some etymological 
connection between Malay Q,ndL Malacca 
And such a connection is jiut forward 
by De Banos and D’Alboquerque (sec 
below, and also under MALAY) The 
Littei also mentions an alternative 
suggestion for the oi igiii of the ^ name 
of tne city, winch endeiitly refeis to 
the Ar mtddhU, ‘a meeting’ This 
last, though it a]'>pears also in the 
Syjaia McUayu^ may he totally rejected 
Crawiurd is positive that the place 
was called from the word mcdaka^ the 
Malay name of the Fhyllanthus embhca^ 
or emblic Myrobalan Opv)? 
said to be abundant in that locality ” ; 
and this, it will be seen below, is given 
by Godmho de Ei'edia as the ety- 
mology McdaJcn figain seems to be a 
corruption of the Skt amktJca, from 
a7)ila, ‘ acid ’ [Mr Skeat writes : 
“There can be no doubt that Oraw- 
furd IS right, and that the place was 
named from the tree. The suggested 
connection between Malayu ana Ma- 
laka appears impossible to me, and, 

I think, would do so to any one ac- 

f uamted with the laws of the language 
have seen the MalfXha tree myself 
and eaten its fruit Eidley in his 
Botanical Lists has laha-laka and ma- 
laka which he identifies as Phyllanthus 
emhlica, L and P pecHnat^Jbs Jffooker 
{Euphorb^aceae) The two species are 
hardly distinct, but the latter is the 
common ei form Tlie fact is that the 
place, as is so often the case among 
the Malays, must have taken its name 
from the Sungei Malaka, or Malaka 
Elver.”] 

1416— “There was no Kmg but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam. ... 


In the joar 1409, the impel lal envoy Oheng 
Ho brought an order from the emperor and 
gave to the chief two silver seals, , . he 
erected a stone and raised the place to a 
city, after which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca {Moa-hi-la), Tm 

IS found in the mountains . it is cast 
into small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 taels 
ten iiieces are bound togethei VMth rattan 
and foim a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
make a laige bundle In all their trading 
. they use those pieces of tin instead 
of mone\ — Ohme'^c Annah, m Groeuxeklt. 
p. 123 

1498 — -“Melequa . is 40 days from 
Qualecut with a fair wind . hence pro- 
ceeds all the clove, and it is woith theie 9 
ciusados for a bahar (q v ), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 crusados the bahar , and 
there is much porcelain and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they make money, but 
the money is of large hi-fio and little value, 
so that it ttikos 3 fjiras'alas (see Frazala) 
of it to make a crusado Here too are many 
large pauots all rod hko hro ” — liotCMo Ja 
V. da Uitma, 110-111 

1510 — “When we had arrived at the citv 

of Melacha, wo wore immediately prosontod 
to the Sultan, who is a Mooi . . 1 behove 
that moio ships nnivo here than in any 
other place in the vorld Yaithemtt^ 

221 

1511 — “This J^iioimvura g.ivo the name 

of Malaca to the now colony, because in 
the language of Java, wlion a man of Pahni- 
bao flees away they call him Malmfo, . 
Others say that it was eallod Malaca because 
of tho nuTubor of j>oo}>lo who came thoio 
from one part and the other in so short a 
apace of time, for tho wonl Mulma also 
siginflos to ... Of those two opinitms 

lot each one ai‘copt that which ho thinks 
lobe the best, for this is the truth of the 
matter,'*-* <\nmwntarm of A fboi fit cry up j K.T. 
by Birch, iii 76-77. 

1516 — “The Haiti Kmg<hmi of Ansyaiio 
(see Siam) throws out a great point of land 
into tho soil, which makes there a capo, 
where tho «oa rotnruH again towardw (Inna 
to the north , m this prf>mont»ory is a Hinall 
kingdom m which tnoro is a largo city 
called Malaca/* ^/Sarfumt^ 191. 

1553. — “A sou t>f ParamiHora called Xa- 
quom Darxa, {i\p, Hfulh) . . . t{> 

form tho town of Malaca. to which ho gave 
that name in memory of tho himishmont of 
his father, because in his vernacular tongue 
(Javanese) this was uh much a« to say ‘ban- 
ished,* and hence tho people are called 
Malaiofl.*’— /.Is U, vi. 1, 

,, “That which ho (Alboquorquo) 
regretted mont of all that was lost on that 
vessel, woH two lions cast m iron, a flrst-rat© 
work, and moat natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King Mahamed had kept, as an honour- 
able possession, at the gate of hia l^alace, 
whence Affonso Albofiuorqu© earned them 
oif, as the r>nncipal item of his triumph on 
the capture of the city/*-— II, vii.T, 
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1572 — 

Nem tu menos fugir poder^s deste 
Postoque rica, e postoque assentada 
LSt, no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 
Opulenta Malaca nomeada * 

A^settas venenosas, que fizeste, 

Os crises, com que 3’il te vejo armada, 
Malaios namorados, Jaos valentes, 

Todos far^s ao Luso obedientes ” 

Carndes, x, 44. 

By Burton 

“Nor shalt thou ’scape the fate to fall his 
prize, 

albeit so wealthy, and so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence thy nse, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca bight • 
The poysoned arrows which thine art 
supplies, 

the KInses thirsting, as I see, for fight, 
th’ enamoured Malay -men, the Javan 
braves, 

all of the Lusian shall become the slaves ” 
1612. — “ The Arabs call it MalaXat, from 
collecting all merchants ” — Szjara Malat/v, 
in J Ind Arch v 822 

1613 — “Malaca sigmfica Mtraholanos^ 
fructa de hua arvore, plantada ao longo de 
hum nbeiro chamado Aerlele ” — Goduiho de 
Mredm, f 4 

MAliADOO, s GJncken Tnaladoo is 
an article in tlie Anglo-Indian menu. 
It looks like a corruption from the 
iprench cmsine^ but of what^ [MaZa- 
doo or Manadoo, a lady informs me, is 
cold meat, such, as chicken or mutton, 
cut into slices, or pounded up and 
re-cooked m batter The Port malhado, 

* beaten-up,^ has been suggested as a 
possible origin for the word ] 

MALAY, n p This is in the 
Malay language an adjective, Maldyu; 
thus orang maldyu^ ‘ a Malay ’ ; tana 
ItanaJi] Maldyu, ‘ the Malay country ’ ; 
oahasa [ftAosa] Maldyu, ‘the Malay 
language ’ 

In Javanese the word maldyu sigm- 
fies ‘to run away,’ and the proper 
name has traditionally been derived 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca by Javanese 
fugitives; but we can hardly attach 
importance to this It may be worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name was not of foreign, of S 
Indian origin, and connected with the 
Malaya of the Peninsula (see under 
HAXABAK) [Mr Skeat writes “The 
tradition given me by J avanese in the 
Malay States was that the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, who 
copied the S of Sumatia Whatever 
e the original meaning of the word, 
it IS prob^le that it started its life- 


history as a river-name in the S of 
Sumatra, and thence became applied 
to the distiict through which the 
river ran, and so to the people who 
lived there , after which it spread 
with the Malay dialect until it in- 
cluded not only many allied, but also 
many foreign, tribes , all Malay- 
speaking tribes being eventually called 
Malays without regard to racial origin 
A most important passage in this con- 
nection IS to be found in Leyden’s Tr. 
of the ^ Malay Annals^ (1821), p 20, 
in which direct reference to such a 
river is made ‘There is a country 
in the land of Andalds named Paral- 
embang, which is at present denomin- 
ated Palembang, the raja of which was 
denominated Damang Lebai Dawn 
(chieftain Broad-leaf), who derived his 
origin from Raja Sulan (Chilian ?), 
whose great-giandson he was The 
name of its river Muartatang, into 
which falls another river named 
Sungey Malayu, near the source of 
which IS a mountain named the 
mountain Sagaiitang Maha Miru ’ 
Here Palembang is the name of a 
well-known Sumatran State, often de- 
scribed as the original home of the 
Malay race. In standard Malay ‘Da- 
mang Lebar Davjn^ would be ^t>^mang 
Lehar Daun^ Raja Chulan is prob- 
ably some mythical Indian king, the 
story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditions ‘ Muartatang ’ may 
be a mistake for Muar Tenang^ which 
IS a place one heard of in the Penin- 
sula, though I do not know for certain 
where it is ‘ Sungey Malayu ’ simply 
means ‘ River Malayu ’ ‘ Sagantang 
Maha Miru ’ is, I think, a mistake for 
Ha-guntang Media Mvru^ which is the 
name used in the Peninsula fox the 
sacred central mountain of the world 
on which the episode related in the 
Annals occurred” (see Skeat, Malq^y 

Mag^c^ P 2) ] 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noted by Crawfurd„ 
that a name which appears ori'*. 
Ptolemy’s Tables as on the coast of 
the Golden Chersonese, and which 
must be located somewhere about 
Maulmain, is MaXcoD KwXoj^, words 
which in Javanese {Maldyvr-KulmC) 
would signify “Malaya of the West.” 
After this the next (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is m the 
Geograjphy of Edrisi, who describes 
MaktA, as a great island in the eastern 
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seas, or rather as occupying the position 
of the Lemwrza of Mr Sclater, for (in 
partial accommodation to the Ptole- 
maic theory of the Indian Sea) it 
stretched eastward nearly from the 
coast of Zinj, % e oi Eastern Africa, to 
the vicinity of China Thus it must 
be uncertain without further accounts 
whether it is an adumbration of the 
gieat Malay islands (as is on the whole 
piobable) or of the Island of the Mala- 
gashes (Madagascar), if it is either 
we then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
Portuguese entered the seas of the 
Archipelago 

[ad 690 — Mr Skeat notes Tsmg 

speaks of the ‘Molo-yu eountr 3 %’ le the 
district W or N W of Palembang in 
Sumatra ”] 

G 1150 — “ The Isle of Malai is very gieat 
. The people devoto themselves to very 
profitable trade , and there are found hero 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and various aio- 
matics and spices, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . and nutmeg In the mountains 
are mines of gold, of excellent quality 
the people also have windmills .’' — Ecii by 

Jaiciert, i 945 

o 1273 — A Chinese notice records under 
this year that tribute was sent from Siam 
to the Emperor. ‘*The Siamese had long 
been at war with the Maliyi, or Malmrh, 
but both nations laid aside their feud and 
submitted to China ” — Notice by Sir T, 
Wade, in Bouonng's Siam, i 72 

c. 1292 — ** You come to an Island which 
forma a kingdom, and is called Malaiur 
The people have a king of their own, and 
a peculiar language The city is a hno and 
noble one, and there is a great trade earned 
on there All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there ” — Mateo Polo, Bk ni ch. 8. 

o., 1539 — “ . . . as soon as ho had de- 
livered to him the letter, it was translated 
into the Pot titgal out of the Malayan tongue 
wherein it was written ” — E.T. p. 15 

1648 — ** . having made a breach m 

the wall twelve fathom wide, ho assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Abyssnis, 
Moors, Malauares, Amems, Jaos, and 
Malayos ” — Ihid, p 279. 

1653. — *‘And so these Gentiles like the 
Moors who inhabit the sea-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
speak the Malay of Malacca as being the 
most general language of those parts.”-— 
JBarros, III v, 1 

,, ‘‘Everything with them is to be 
a gentleman , and this has such ijrovalence in 
those parts that you will never find a native 
Malay, however poor ho may ho, who will 
set his hand to lift a thing of his own or 
anybody else's , every service must bo done 
by slaves ” — Ihid II vi. 1* 


1610 — I cannot imagine what the Jffol^ 
landers meano, to suffer these Malaysians, 
Chtnesums, and Mooies of these countries, 
and to assist them in their free trade thorow 
all the Indie% nnd forbid it their owne 
seruants, countrymen, and Brethein, upon 
paine of death and losse of goods ” — Pettit 
Wdhatnson Plot is, in Pun has, i 321. 

[Mr Skeat -writes “ Tlie word 
Malaya is now often .ip])lied by 
English wi iters to the Peninsula as \i 
whole, and from this tlio term Ma- 
laysia as a term ot wider application 
(iti to the Archipehig<i) has been 
coined (see quotation td 1610 above) 
The formei is veiy irequently mis- 
written by English wiiteis as ^ JMalay,^ 
a barbarism which luis ovei^ tound 
■jilace on the title-pag(' of a book — 
‘Tiavel and S})Oit in Burma, Siam 
and Malay, by John Bradh^v, London, 
1876'”] 

MALAY ALAM This is the name 
a]iplied to one of the cultivated 
I )ra vidian languages, the closest in its 
relation to the ^raunl. It is sfioken 
along the Malahar coast, on the 
Western side <if the Ghauts (or Malaya 
mountains), from tin* tlJliandragiri 
River on the North, near Mangalore 
(entering the sea in 12'* 2D'), heyond 
which the language is, for a limited 
distance, Talu, and then Uuuarese, to 
Trevandrum on the South (lat 29'), 
where Tamil begins to supersede it 
Tamil, howevei, also interlavmes with 
Malay iilam all along Malabar The 
term Malaydlmh pro]H*r1y applies to 
territory, not language, and might he 
rendered “Mount^iin region” [See 
under MALABAU, fiml Logan, Man of 
Malahar, i. DO ] 

MALBIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 

n.xi The x>i'ox)er form of this name 
apjiears to be MtdeMilva^ mit, as the 
estimable Gareia <le Orta says, NaU^^ 
diva ; whilst the etymohigy which he 
gives is certainly wrong, hard as it 
may be to say what is tne right one. 
The people of the islands formerly 
designated themsidves and their 
country by a form of the word 
for * island' which we have in the 
Skt. drU'pa and the Pali d%po. We find 
this reflected in the IHvi of Ammianus, 
and in the Ditto, and (Pers 

plural) of old Arab geograjihers, whilst 
It survives in letters of the 18th 
century addressed to the Ceylon 
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Government (Dutch.) by the Sultan 
ol the Isles, who calls his kingdom 
Dtvehi, Rajjk, and his people ]J%vehe 
mihun Something like the modern 
form first appears in I bn Batuta He, 
it will be seen, in his admirable 
account of these islands, calls them, 
as it weie, Ma/iaZ- dives, and says 
they were so called from the chief 
gioup Mahal, which was the residence 
of the Sultan, indicating a connection 
with Mahal, ‘ a palace ’ This form of 
the name looks like a foreign ‘ striving 
attei meaning ’ But Pyrard de Laval, 
the author of the most complete 
account in existence, also says that the 
name of the islands was taken from 
Male, that on which the King resided 
Bishop Caldwell has suggested that 
these islands were the dvoes, or islands, 
of Male', as Mtdehai (see MALABAR) 
was the coast-tract or continent, of 
Mal4 It IS, however, not impossible 
that the true etymology was from 
mala, ‘ a garland or necklace,’ of which 
their conngiiration is highly suggestive 
£The Madi as Gloss gives Malayal mdl, 
‘black,’ and dvlpa, ‘island,’ from the 
dark soil For a full account of early 
notices of the Maldives, see Mr Gray’s 
note on Pyi ai d de Laval, Hak Soc ii 
423 seqq ] Milburn (Or Qommmerce, i 
335) says “This island was (these 
islands were) discovered by the Portu- 
guese m 1507 ” Let us see ’ 

A D 362 — “ Legationea undique solito 
ociua eoncurrebatit , hinc Transtigntams 
paoem obsecrantibus et Armemis, inde 
natiombus Indieis certatim cum doius opti- 
mates mittentibus ante tempus, ab nsque 
Bivis et Serendms ,” — Avimian Marcellinus, 
xxu 8 

c 546 — “And round about it {Stelediha 
or Taprobmie, i e Ceylon) there are a number 
of small islands, in all of which you find 
fresh water and coco-nuts And these are 
almost all set close to one another ” — 
CosJTias, in CathxLy, Ac , clxxvii 

851 — “ Between this Sea (of Horkand) 
and the Sea called Laravi there is a great 
number of isles , their number, indeed, it is 
said, amounts to 1,900 , the distance 

from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parasangs 
They are all inhabited, and all produce 
coco-palms The last of these islands 

IS Serendib, in the Sea of Horkand , it is 
the chief of all , they give the islands the 
name of Dibaj9.t ” (i e Lihas) — Relation, 
&c , tr by R&inavd, i 4-6 

c 1030 — “ The special name of Diva is 
given to islands which are formed in the 
sea, and which appear above water in the 
form of accumulations of sand , these sands 
continually augment, spread, and unite, 


till they present a firm aspect these 

islands are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of their staple product 
Those of one class are called Diva-ATt^rctA 
(or the Cowry Divahs), because of the cowries 
which are gathered from coco - branches 
planted in the sea The others are called 
Diva-j£a?i&ar, from the word kanbar (see 
COIR), which is the name of the twine made 
from coco-fibres, with which vessels are 
stitched ” — A l-Birunl, inReiyiaxtd, Fi agnien % 
124 

1160 — See also Ednsx, in Jaubert’s Transl 
1 6$ But the translator prints a bad 
reading, Raibihat, for Dibaj3.t 

c 1348. — “Ten days after embarking at 
Calecut we arrived at the Islands called 
Dhibat-al-Mahal . These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World , 
there are some 2000 of them Groups of a 
hundred, or not quite so many, of these 
islands are found clustered into a nng, and 
each cluster has an entrance like a harbour- 
mouth, and it IS only there that ships can 
enter . . Most of the trees that grow on 
these islands are coco-palms . They are 
divided into regions or groups among 
which are distinguished 3° Mahal, 

the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Sultans 
— Ihn Batuta, iv 110 seqq 

1442 — Abdurrazzak also calls them “the 
isles of Diva-Mahal — In F'ot et Eats 
XIV 429 

1503 — “ But Bom Vasco said that 
things must go on as they weie to India, 
and there he would inquire into the truth 
And so arriving in the Gulf [golf Ho) where 
the storm befel them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badly, parted 
company with the fleet, and found iteelf at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 
For the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bad stagnant 
water, and in disorders with women , so 
that many died ” — Coi rea, i 347 

[1512 — “ Mafamede Magay with two ships 
put into the Maldive islands (ilhas de 
Maldiva).” — A Idiiq2ie7 gue, Cartas, p 30 ] 

1568 — R Though it be somewhat to 
interrupt the business in hand, — why is that 
chain of islands called ‘ Islands of Maldiva * ? 

“0 In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make gerat mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands , how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tongues ® 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 
have heard say And that is that the right 
name is not Maldiva, but NaUdvm, for luile 
in Malabar means ‘four,* and dtva ‘island,* 
so that in the Malabar tongue the name is 
as much as to say ‘ Four Isles " , . And in 

the same way we call a certain island that 
IS 12 leagues from Goa Angediva (see 
ANCHEDHTA), because there are five in. 
the group, and so the name in Malabar 
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means * Five Isles, * for ange is ^ five ' But 
these derivations rest on comnaon. report, I 
don*t detail them to you as demonstrable 
facts ” — Ga7cia, OQUoffivios, f 11 

1672,--“ Nas ilhas de Maldiva ” (See 
COCO-DE-MER ) 

c 1610 — “Ce Royaume en leur langage 
s’appelle Royaume de Mal€, et 

des auties peuples de rlnde il s’appelle 
Mald-divar, et les peuples diues L’Isle 
pnncipale, comma j’ay dit, s’appelle Maid, 
qvLi donne le nom h tout le reste des an ties , 
car le mot Dmes sigmfie vn nomhre de jietites 
isles amassdes ” — Pyratd de Zaval, i 63, 68, 
ed 1679 [Hak Soc i 83, 177 ] 

1683 — “ Mr Beard sent up his (Jounes, 
which he had received from ye Mauldivas, 
to be put off and passed by Mr Gharnock 
at Cassumbazai ” — JIedge$^ l>nn7j, Oct 2, 
[Hak. Soc 1 122] 

MALUM, s In a ship with 
English officers and native ciew, the 
mate is called mdhim sdMh Tlie word 
IS Ar mu^alhm^ literally ‘ the In- 
structor,’ and IS propel ly applied to 
the pilot oi sailing-master The woid 
may be compaied, thus used, with our 
‘master’ in the ]Sr«tvy In regard to 
the hrst cj[iiotation we may observe 
that Ndklmda (see NACOBA) is, rather 
than M'ldalhm, ‘the (•.aj>tain’, though 
its proper meaning is the owner of 
the ship , the two capacities of owner 
and skipper being doubtless often com- 
bined. The distinction of Mu^alhm 
from NiXhKuda accounts for the former 
title being assigned to the mate. 

1497 — “And he sent 20 cruzados m gold, 
and 20 testoons in silver for the Malemos, 
who were the pilots, for of those coins ho 
would give each month whatever ho (the 
Sheikh) should direct.” — Oonea, i 38 (B.T 
by Ld i^tanleg of Aider/ eg, 88) On this 
passage the Translator says ‘ ‘ The word is 
perhaps the Arabic for an instruot<jr, a word 
in general use all over Afnca ” It is curious 
that his varied experience should have failod 
to recognise the habitual marine use of the 
term. 

1641 — “Meanwhile he sent three caturs 
(q V ) to the Port of the Maleme ( Porio dos 
MaZem>s)in. order to get some pilot. . . . 
In this Port of the Bomdel of the Malems 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return they leave them here again — 
Oenrrea, iv 168 


* This Port was iininediat<3ly outside the Straits, 
as appears ftom the doscription of Bom Joflo de 
Castro ( 1541 ) ** Now tuniinc to the * Oates ' of 

the Strait, which are the thief ohject of our 
description, we remark that hero the land of 
Arabia juts out into the sea, forming a prominent 
Point, and very prolonged. , This is the point 
oa: promontory which I^tolemy calls Vossidium 
... In front of it, a little more than a gunshot 


1553 — “ . among whom (at Melinda) 

came a Moor, a Guzarato by nation, called 
Malem Cana, who, as much for the satis- 
faction he had in convex mng with our people, 
as to please the King, who w'«is intiuiring for 
a pilot to give thorn, ogieod to .iccompany 
them ” — JStw/os, T iv 6 

c 1590 — “Mu’allim oi Captain He must 
be acquainted with the depths ami shallow 
places of the Ocean, and must know 
astronomy It is ho who guides the ship 
to her destination, and pro\onts her falling 
into dangers ” — ed Bfo< hmann, i. 280 
[1887 — “The soconcl class, or Malumis, 
aie sailors ’* — Zogmt, Malahin, ii coycv.] 

MAMIRAH, MAMIRA, s A 

medicine from old times of much 
repute in the Ea^t, ospocialU tor eye- 
diseases, and iinpoi t.ed from HimaLiyan 
and Trans- Himalayan regions It is 
cl popular nat.ivt* ding in the Punjab 
b<izars, wher(* it is still known as 
aLsf) <is jitUdu If^ seems 
)robabh‘ that the name is aj)i>lied to 
utter loots of kindred pro]ierties but 
ot more than <)iu‘ .spt*<utic ongin 
Hanhury and Khu kiger des( nbe it as. 
the rhi/oine of (hpfiii Tvvta^ NVallich, 
tlta luung the nanui oi tlu* thuig in 

the ISlishnii country at iht* head of 

the Assam Valley, fiom which it is 
importetl into Bengal But Htewuxrt 

states ex]>licitJy that tlu‘ numlva of 
the Punjab bazars is ntnv “Km)wn to 
l>e” mostly, if not entuely, derived 
from Thalirtnim fokoHU7n> 1)<\ a tall 
plant which is (‘ommon throughout the 
temperate linnrdaya (5000 t o 8000 feet) 
and on the Kasia Hills, ami is ex- 
ported from Kumaun undt*r the naim- 
of Momiri. L^ee Enm, Dirt vi. 

]>t. iv 42 m/] “The Mamira of the 
old Arab writers was ident-itied with 
XcXMvlov fjiiyou, by wdiu’h, howevei', 
Lt»w {Aram PJlnnnnntwmrtt ]>• 220) 
says they understood curcuma lonrjaJ^ 
W.E S. 

0. A.I). 600^700, MaAAtpds, croi^ 

Tt TT^as iffrlp Cbcrirep Kovdi>\ovs 

wvKvotiff 6Troi oiiXds re Kal \evHd>fxaroi. Xctt- 
rdveiv w«7rt<rrei?eTat, SrjXovdrt pvirrt,K^7 im-dp- 
Xov Svvdpem**--- PmtH Aeginetar Medict^ 
Libri vii., Ba»ilcao 1638. bib. vii. cap, ni, 
sect. 12 (p. 246). 

o. 1020.— “Memirem nmd ost? Kst lig- 
num siout nodi declinanH ful nigrcdinom , . 


olf, is an Islet called thft Ilheodon Hohomie: because 
Mobodo in Arabic moans » pilct, and the pilots 
living here go aboard the ships which come from 
outside, and conduct them,” do Mar 

litmo, &c , 86. 

The Island retains lt» name, and is mentioned 
as Pilot Jslawi by Cant tiainm In *r. Geog Soc, 
ix. ISO. It lies al>out lit hi. due east of Ferim. 
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mundificat albuginem m ocuhs, et acmt 
visum quum ex eo fit collynum et abstergit 
humiditatem grossam ” &c — Avzcen^iae 
OpetafYenet 1564, p 345 (lib ii tractat ii ) 
The glossary of Arabic terms by Andreas 
de Alpago of Belluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol- 
lowing interpretation “ Memirem est radix 
nodosa, non multum grossa, eitrini colons, 
sicut curcuma , minor tamen est et subtihor, 
et asportatur ex India,, et apud physicos 
orientales est valde nota, et usitatur in 
passiombus ocuh ” 

c 1100 — “Memiram Arabibus, 

VLOP jj^ya Graecis,” &c — Jo Seyapiont^i 
Simpl Med%Lam Lib iv cap Ixxvi 

(ed Ven 1552, f. 106) 

c 1200 — “Some maintain that this plant 
\\irilh al-sdhaghhTb) is the small Lwrhrnn 
(turmeric), and others that it is mamlr3,u 
The lurLunh is brought to us from India 
The mamirSu is imported from China, 
and has the same properties as kurhum ” — 
Ihih JBcuit7ia7 , 11 186-188 

c 1550 — “But they have a much greater 
appreciation of another little root which 

g rows in the mountains of Succuir (^ e 
uchau in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, 
and which they call Mambroni-Ohim (^ e, 
Mamlrau-i-CMwi) This is extremely dear, 
and IS used in most of their ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected They 
grind it on a stone with rose water, and 
anoint the eyes with it The result is 
wonderfully beneficial ” — Baip Mahommed*s 
Account of Gathay^ in JRamimo, ii f 15 o 

c 1573 — (At Aleppo) “Mamiranitchini, 
^ood for eyes as they say ” — MaimoJff^ in 
Kay’s 2nd ed p 114 

Also the following we borrow from 
Dozy’s SdppL aux Dzctt Arabes — 

1582. — “Mehr haben ihre Kramer kleme 
wurtzelein zu verkaufen mamurani tchim 
genennet, in gebresten der Augen, wie aie 
furgeben ganz dienslich , diese seind gelb- 
lecht wie die Curcuma umb ein zimlichs 
lenger, auch dunner und knopffet das solche 
unseren weisz wurtzlen sehr ehnlioh, und 
wol fur das rechte mamiran mogen gehalten 
werden, dessen sonderlich Rhases an mehr 
•orten gedencket,” — JRauwolJT, AtgetiUteTae 
lieicivi m.bM¥ig der JRaxsz^ 126. 

o 1665 — “These caravans brought back 
JMush, Ch%na-iroodt Eubrnb, and Hamirou, 
which last IS a small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes ” — Berwiear^ B T. 136 , [ed 
'Con^hle, 426] 

1862 — “ Imports from Yarkand and 
<bangthan, through Leh to the Punjab - . 

(a yellow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . ” — Punyaub Trade Report, 
App XXIV p ccxxxiii 

MAMLUTBAR, s P— H. mu’- 
(Tmalatddr (from Ar, mu^dmalay ‘ affairs, 
business’), and m Mabr mdmlatddr, 
•Chiefly used in Western India, For- 


merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil officer of a distiict, and is 
now in the Bombay Presidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of a 
Talook, corresponding nearly to the 
Tahseeldar of a pergunna in the 
Bengal Presidency, but of a status 
somewhat more important 

[1826 — “I now proceeded to the Haamu- 
lut-dar, or farmer of the district. 
Panduyang Rcun, ed 1873, i 42 ] 

MAMOOL, s ; MAMOOLEB, adj. 
Custom, Customary Ar — H ma^muL 
The literal meamng is ‘ practised,’ and 
then ‘ established, customary ’ McdmUl 
IS, in short, ‘precedent,’ by which all 
Orientals set as much store as English 
lawyers, e o “ And Laban said, It must 
not so be done in our country (ht It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 
younger before the firsthorn ” — Genests 

XXIX 26 . 

MAMOOTY, MAMOTY, MO- 
MATTY, s A digging tool of the 
form usual all over India, % e. not in 
the shape of a spade, but in that of a 
hoe, with the helve at an acute angle 
with the blade [See FOWRA] Tlie 
word IS of S Indian origin, Tamil 
manvettty ‘ earth-cutter ’ , and its ver- 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been an estab- 
li^ed term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
beyond these limits 

[1782 — “ He marched . with two 

battalions of sepoys , who were ordered 
to make a show of entrenching themselves 
with mamuties , . ” — Letter of Id, 

Ifacartiieyf, in Po7 rest, SeZectioTis, m. 855 ] 

[1862 — “ by means of a mometty or 

hatchet, which he ran and borrowed from a 
husbandman , . this fellow dug . • a 

reservoir . ** — Neale, Narrative of Resnd- 

ence Suam, 188 ] 

MANOHXJA, s A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast This 
is the Portuguese form , the original 
Malayalani word is momn, \mancTviy Skt, 
mancha^ ‘a cot,’ so called apparently 
from its raised platform for cargo,] 
and nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, manjee, &c , is usual 

o. 1612 — “So he made ready two man- 
chuaa and one night got into the house of 
the King, and stole from him the most 
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beautiful woman that he had, and, along 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money ” 
— Correa^ i 281 

1526 — *<Quatro lancharas (q v ) grandes 
e seis qualaliizes (see CALALXTZ) © man- 
chuas que se remam muyto — Lemhranga 
doLS Caiiscts de I'nd%a<f p 8 

1552 — ‘‘Manchuas que sam navios de 
remo ” — CcLSianlieda^ ii 362 

c. 1610. — *‘I1 a vn© petite Gahoto, qu’ils 
appellent Manchoues, fort hien couverte 
. . et faut hmt ou neuf homnies seulement 
pour la mener ” — Pm ai d de Laval, ii 26 , 
[Hak Soe ii 42] 


[1623 — . boats which they call 
Maneive, going with 20 or 21 Oars — P 
della Valle, Hak Soc ii 211 , Mancina in 
11 217 


[1679 — “I commanded the shibbars and 
mazLchiias to keep© a little ahead of mo ” — 
Yvie, Hedged l>%ary, Hak Soc ii clxxxiv ] 
1682 — ‘‘ Ex hujusmodi arboribus excavatis 
naviculas Indi conficmnt, quas Mansjoas 
appellant, quarum nonullae longitudine 80, 
latitudine 9 pedum xnensuram sujierant ” — 
Pheede, JIo) t Malabar, in. 27 
[1736 — ‘*A11 shijjs and vessels . as 
well as the munchuas appei taming to the 
Company’s officers” — IVeatj^ in Logan, 
Malaba'i, ii 31 


MA17DADOKE, s Port wmidador, 
‘ one who commands ’ 

1673 — “ Each of which Tribes have a 
Mandadore or Superintendent ” — Ptyer, 67 

MANDALAY, MANDALE, ni> 

The capital of the King of Bnrmali, 
founded m 1860, 7 miles north of the 
preceding capital Aniarapura, and 
between 2 and 3 miles from the left 
bank of the Irawadi The name was 
taken from that of a com<*al isolated 
hill, rising Iiigli above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned by 
a gilt pagoda The name of the hill 
(and now of the city at its base) x>rob- 
ably represents Mandara, the sacred 
mountain which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a churning-ataft at 
the churning of the sea The hill 
^pears as mand'^ye-taung in Major 
Grant Allan’s iMap of the Environs 
of Amarapura (1856), puhlished in the 
Narrative of Major iTiayre’s Mission, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Narrative itself 

[1860 — See the account of Mandelay in, 
maaon, Btimidlh, 14 serjq ] 

1861. — morning the son of my 
fnendly host accompanied mo to the ]yCan> 
dalay HilJ, on which there stands in a gilt 
chapel the image of Shwoaayatto, pointing 
down with outatretchod finger to the Palace 


of Mandalay, interpreted as the divme 
command there to build a city on the 

other side whore the hill falls in an abrupt 
precipice, sits a gigantic Buddha gazing in 
motionless meditation on the mountains 
opposite Theio are here some caves in the 
hard rock, built up with bricks and white- 
washed, which are inhabited by eremite^ 
,*» — Ba*^ttan*i* Ttavels (CTOiman), xi 89-90 

MANDARIN, s Port Mandmtj, 
Mandarim. Wedgwood explains and 
derives the word thus ‘‘A Chinese 
officer, a name first m.ule knoi\n to 
us by the Portuguese, and like the 
Indicin etthie, erroneously siqiposed to 
be a native term From Portiigiiebe 
mandar, to hold autlioiity, command, 
govern, So also T Hyde in the 

<1 notation below Excex)t as regards* 
tlie word having heeii fiist made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and ]>ersistent. mistake. 
What sort of toim would he 

as a derivative from mandar * The 
Portuguese might have a]>j>lied to 
Eastern officials some sucdi word as 
mmidador, which a preceding ai title 
(see MANDADOBE) snows that they 
did axiply 111 certain eases Put the 
parallel to the assumed ongni of 
mandartn from mttiahu wnuild be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other count.ry m the far East, 
should have invented, us a title for 
the officials of that, eount.ry, a new 
and ahnormal den \ation troiu ‘<>rdi*r,’^ 
and called them order mnhoi^ 

The word is really a slight (‘orrup- 
tion of Hind, (froni Ski.) manhi, ‘a 
counsellor, a Minister of Stale,’ for 
which it was nidet‘d the ]>roper obi pre- 
Mahomtuedan term in India. It has 
been adopted, and Hi)e<*ially allVi'ted in 
various ludo-Cnuuese countries, and 
Xiarticularly hy tht* Mahays, among 
whom it ik habituallv a|»plied to the 
highest class of citfu ers (see 

Orawfurd^s Malay Diet s.v. fund Klm- 
kert, who writes <‘oHoqumlly 

mentrz]) Yet Ch’awfu isl h imstd f, strange 
to say, adonts the <*urr<*tit exxdauation 
as from txie Portugni*so (st*e */. hid. 
Archip. IV. IBD). [Klnikert adonts 
the Skt. derivation,] It is, no doubt., 
probable that the instinctive “striving 
after meaning” may have shaped the 
corruxition of mantr% into a semblance 
of mandar Marsdeii is still moie 
oddly x><U’ verse, indefia mehora, deteriora 
seentim, when he says; “The officers, 
next in rank t.o the Bultan are Maniree^ 
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which some apprehend to be a cor- 
ruption of the word Mandann^ a title 
of distinction among the Chinese ” {H 
of SuTnatra, 2nd ei. 285) Ritter 
adopts the etymology from mandar, 
Wparently after A W Schlegel * 
The true etymon is pointed out in 
Notes and Queries %n G/nna and Ja^an, 
111 . 12, and by one of the present 
writers in Ocean Highways for Sept. 
1872, p* 186 Several of the quota- 
tions below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no 
reference to China at all, but to officers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, but in Continental India 
We may add that mantri (see MtTK- 
TREE) is still much in vogue among 
theHess barbarous Hill Races on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal (e g. among 
the Kasias (see COSSYA) as a de- 
nomination for their petty digmtaries 
under the chief Gibbon was perhaps 
aware of the true origin of mandarin ^ 
see below 

CAD 400 (^) — ‘^‘The King desirous of 
trying cases must enter the assembly com- 
posed in manner, together with Brahmans 
who know the Vedas, and mantrms (or 
counsellors) ” — Mann, viii 1 

[1522 — “ and for this purpose he sent 

one of his chief mandarins Xmandartm) ” — 
India Office MSS in an Agreement made by 
the Portuguese with the Rey de Sundttf 
this Sunda being that of the Straits ] 

1524 — (At the Moluccas) “and they cut 
offi the heads of all the dead Moors, and 
indeed fought with one another for these, 
because whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a knight, and 
called him manderym, which is their name 
for Knight,” — Go^iea, ii 808 

c 1540 — “ . the which corsairs had 
their own deahngs with the Mandarins of 
those ports, to whom they used to give 
many and heavy bribes to allow them to 
sell on shore what they plundered on the 
gea ” — PintOi cap 1 

1552 — (At Malacca) “whence subsist the 
King and the Pnnce with their mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen ” — Castcmiheda, in 
207. 

,, (In China) “There are among 
them degrees of honour, and according to 
their degrees of honour is their service , 
gentlemen (fidalgos) whom they call man- 
darins nde on horseback, and when they 
pass along the streets the common people 
make way for them ” — lb%d iv. 57. 

1553 — “ Proceeding ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 

* See BrdTffimde, v 647 The Index to Ritter 
gives a reference to A W Sclioit, Mag, far d%e 
jUterat d-es Ausl , 1887, No 123 This we have 
not been able to see 


^land blare of trumpets (this was at Malacca 
m 1508-9). . Jeronymo Teixeira was 

received by many Mandarins of the King, 
these being the most noble class of the cit> ” 
— De JBarros, Bee II hv iv cap 3 

,, “And he being already known to 
the Mandanjs (at Chittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man profitable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that he paid, he was regarded like a 
native ” — Ibid Bee IV liv ix cap 2 

„ “And from these Cellates and native 
Malays come all the Mandarins, who are 
now the gentlemen {fdalgos) of Malaca ” — 
Ibid II VI 1 

1598 — ‘ ‘ They are called Mandorijns, 

and are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
m chariots which are hanged about with 
Curtaines of Silke, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Silver, and are much given to 
banketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, as also the whole land of 
China.” — hnscTioten, 39 , [Hak Soc i, 135] 

1610 — “ The Mandonns (officious officers) 
would have interverted the king’s command 
for their own oovetousnesse ” (at Siam) — 
JPetet Williamson Floris, m PurthaSy i 822 
1612 — “ Shah Indra Brama fled in like 
manner to Malacca, where they were gra- 
ciously received by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince converted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to be a Mantor ” — Sijai a 
Malay in J Ind Arch v 730 

c 1663 — “Bomandb il Signor Carlo se 
mandarino b voce Chinese Bisse essor 
Portoghese, e ohe in Chinese si chiamano 
Quoan^ che signifia signoreggiare, coman- 
dare, gobernare ” — Viaggio del P Hio 
Omeber, in Tlievenot, Dwets Voyages 

X082 — In the Kingdome of Patane (on E. 
coast of Malay Peninsula) “The King’s 
counsellors are called Mentary ” — Nxmlmf-, 
Zee en l^nt-Reize^ ii 64 
e 1690 — “ Mandarmorom autem nomine 
intelhguntur omnis generis officiani, qui a 
7 )Ui 7 iIlando appellantur mandarini linguA, 
Lusitanic^ quae uniea Buropaea est in oi is 
Chinensibus obtinens ” — T JSyde, De 
Orientalibiis, in Syntagmeda^ Oxon 1767, 
11 266 

1719 — one of the Maadarms, a 
kind of viceroy or principal magistrate in 
the province where they reside ” — RoJytnMyn 
Qrxisoe^ Pt ii 

1726 — “ Mantris Councillors Those 
give rede and deed m things of moment, 
and otherwise are in the Government next 
to the King . ” (in Ceylon) ^ValeMijn, 

Names, &c , 6 

1727 — “Every province or city (Burma) 
has a Mandereea or Deputy residing at 
Court, which is generally in the City of 
Ava, the present Metropolis ” — A Hamilton, 
11 43, [ed 1744, n 42] 

1774. — . presented to each of the 
Ba'tehian Mantexies as well as the two 
officers a scarlet coat — Forrest, V. to N 
I Guinea, p 100. 
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1788 — ** Some words notonoiasly 

corrupt are fixed, and as it were naturalized 
in th.e vulgar tongue . and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese monosyllables 
Con-ftintzee in the respectable name of 
Confucius, or even to adopt the Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin ” — Gibhon, Preface 
to his 4:th volume. 

1879 — “The Mentrx, the Malay Governor 
of Larut was powerless to restore 

order — M^ss B%Td^ Gold&m ClifT^onese^ 267. 

Used as an adjective 

[e 1848. — “Themandann-boat, oi ‘Smug- 
boat,' as it IS often called by the natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats ” — Bet n- 
castle f Voyage to Oli'ina, ii, 71 

[1878 — “The Cho-Ka-Shun, or boats in 
which the Mandarins travel, are not unlike 
la:^e floating caravans ” — Cftay, Ghiiia, ii 

MANDARIN LANGUAGE, s 

The language spoken by the official 
and literary class in China, as opposed 
to local dialects In Chinese it is 
called Kumi-Nua It is substantially 
the language ot the people of the 
iioithern and middle zones of China, 
extending to Yun-nan It is not to 
be confounded with the literary style 
which IS used m hooks [See Rall^ 
Things OJmiese, 169 

1674 -—“The Language ... is oallod 
Qicenhra (/lira), or the Language of Manda- 
rines, because as they spread their com- 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as l^atin in 
Europe It is very barren, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words ” — Earia y Boiisa^ B.T, ii 468. 

MANGALORE, np The only 
place now well known by this name 
IS (a) MangaUUr^ a port on the coiist 
of Southern Cauara and chief town of 
that district, m lat. 12“ 61' N In 
Mir Husain All’s Lvfe of Haidar it is 
called Qorial Bunderf jjerhaps a corr. 
of Kandial^ which is said in the 
Gaz to be the modern native name, 
fTliere is a place called Gurujpnra close 
l)y , see Mtadras Gloss, a v. Goorpore.'] 
The name in this form is found m an 
inscription of the 11th century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology, [The present name 
IS said to 1)6 tiiken iroin the temple of 
Mangald Devi ] Rut the name in 
^PP^^^cimate forms (from ma^gala. 
‘gladness’) is common in India One 
othOT port (b) on the <mst of Pemnsu- 
Ur Gnzerat was formerly well known, 
now commonly called Mungrole. And 


anothei place of the name (c) Mangla^ 
var in the valley of Swat, north oi 
Peshawar, is mentioned by Hwen 
T’sang as a city of Gandhaia It is 
probably the same that appears m 
Skt literature (see Williams^ s v. 
Mangala) as the capital of Udyana. 

a Mangalore of Canara 

c 150 — “ 6^ rod SP€r5o<rr6jUou 

Ka.1 rov Bdpios irbXeis aide Mayyduovp ” — 
Ptolemy, VIl i 86 

c 645 — “And the most notable places of 
trade are these and then the five ports 
of Mal5 from which popper ih exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth ” — Uosmm, in 

Cathay, he clvxvii 

[c 1300 — “Maujarur.” Heo under SHIN- 
KALI ] 

c 1343 — “Quitting PriU.inur (see 
BACANOBE) ■we aniveci after throe days 
at the city of Manjar’dr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary . It is hoie that 
most of the morchants of I<\iis ,xnd Yemen 
land , popper and ginger are vciy abundant." 
— Jhn Bat aid, iv. 79-80 

1442 “ Aftoi having jussod the port of 
Bondinnnoh (sec PANBARANI) situated on 
the coast of Mehbai, (he) leached the port 
of Mangalor, which forms the fiontior of 
the kingdom of Bxdjanagiir " — Ahdar- 

tazzifk, in Irnlia, the A* Vth , 20 
3516 — “There is antither largo river 
towards the south, along tho soa-shoro, 
where there is a very large town, peopled 
by Moors and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Mangalor. . , . They also 
ship there much nee m Mooiish ships for 
Aden, also popper, which thenceforward the 
earth begins to produce."— 83, 

3727.' — “The Fields here bear two Crops 
I of Corn yearly m the Plains ; and the higher 
Grounds produce l*ei)por, Bottle nut, Haudal- 
wood, Iron and Hteol, which make Man- 
gulore a Place of pretty good 'IVado - 
A. UimtlUm, i. 285, [od, 3744], 

b Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Gnzerat. 

0. 150. — “ . . . 

Xvpdtrrpa KtJltjay 
Moyhyl^tatrcroy ^pLTrhpiov • 
Ptolemy, VTI. i. 8. 

1616. — . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very gewd port, and 
IS called Burati Mangalor, whore ijlso many 
ships of Malabar touch,”— 69. 

3636,-^“ . . for there was como another 
catixr with letters, in which the daptam of 
Diu urgently called for help; tolling how 
the King (of Oambay) had criuippod large 
squadrons in the Ports of the Gulf . . „ 
alleging , , , that he was sending them to 
IMAttgalor to join others in an expedition 
against Bindo , , , and that all tms waa 
false, for he was really jiending them in the 
expectation that the Buxnis would come -ta 
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jyCan^lor next September ** — Qonea, 

1648 — This place is called nangerol by 
Van Twisty p 13, 

1727 — “The next maritime town is 
lVIaii£raroul It admits of Trade, and 
-alfords coarse Callicoes, white and died. 
Wheat, Pulse, and Butter for export ” — 
-1 Narmlton, i 136, [ed 1744] 

c Manglavax in Swat 

c 630 — “Le rojaume de Ou-tchang-na 
v(Oudyana) a environ 5000 h de tour 
on compte 4 ou 6 villes fortifi^es La plus- 
part des rois de ce pays ont pns pour capitals 
la viUe de Moung-kie-li (Moungali) 

Ija population est fort nombreuse ” — E[^oetl 
in Pil Bouddh ii 131-2 

1858 — “Mongkieli se retrouve dans 
ManglaTOr (in Sanskrit Mafigala-poura) 
ville situ^e prbs de la nve gauche de la 
rivibre de Svat, et qui a 5t5 longtemps, au 
r.ipport des indigenes, la capitale du pays ” 
— Vvozen de St Martin, Ihtd in 314-316 

MANGELIN, s. A small weiglit, 
•corresponding in a general way to a 
carat (q^v), used in the S of India 
and in Ceylon foi weighing precious 
atones The word is Telegu marijahj 
in Tamil mawjdd\ [from Skt manju^ 
‘ beautiful , the seed of the Ade9i- 
cmtliera ^avomna (Compare RTJTTEE) 
On the origin of this weight see Sir 
■W Elliot’s Got7is of S Ind%a The 
mao^Jdd^ seed was used as a measure of 
xveight from very early times A parcel 
of 50 taken at random gave an average 
weight of 4 13 grs Three parens 
of 10 each, selected by eye as large, 
^,ive average 6 02 and 5 03 (pp cit p 47). 

1516 — Diamonds “ . . sell by a weight 

which IS called a Mangiar, which is equal to 
2 tare and and 2 tare make a carat of 
good weight, and 4 tare weigh one fanam ” 
— Barhona, m Ramuszo, i f 321v 

1554 — (In Ceylon) “A calawja contains 
20 mamgelms, each mamgelim 8 grains of 
nee , a Portugues of gold weighs 8 calamjas 
and 2 mangelins ” — A Nmtes, 35 

1584 — “There is another sort of weight 
•called hlangialliiio, which is 5 graines of 
Venice weight, and therewith they weigh 
diamants and other jewels ” — Barret, in 
MaXU 11 409. 

1611 — “Quern nSo sabe a grandoza das 
minas de finissimos diamantes do Reyno de 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e oada hora se 
tiram pe 9 as de tamanho de hum ovo, o 
muitas de sessenta e oitenta mangelins ” — 
(Undo, Bzalogo d/> Soldato PraUco, 164, 

1665 — “Le poids pnncipal des Diamans 
•est le mangelin , il peso cinq grams et trois 
einquibmes.” — Theven>ot, v 29*3 

1676 — “At the mine of Maolcmvda they 
weigh by Mangelins, a Mangelin being one 


Ciuat and three quarters, that is 7 grains 
. At the Mine of Soumelpore in Bengal 
they weigh by Bail's (see RT7TTEE), and 
the Bail is | of a Cared, or 3^ grains In 
the Kingdoms of Oolconda and Visapour, 
they make use of Mangelins, but a Mangelin 
in those parts is not above 1- carat and § 
The Poi tugah in Goa make use of the same 
Weights in Goa^ but a Mangelin there is 
not above 5 grains ” — Tavernier, E T. ii 141 , 
[ed Ball, ii 87, and see ii 433 ] 

MANGO, s The royal fruit of tlie 
Mangifera ^nd^ca, when of good quality 
IS one of the richest and best fruits m 
the world The original of the word 
IS Tamil mdn-Tcdy or mdn-gdy, % e man 
fruit (the tree being mdmarum, ^mdn^ 
tree’). The Portuguese formed from 
this mangay which we have adopted 
as mango The tree is wild in the 
forests of various parts of India , but 
the fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The word has sometimes been 
supposed to be Malay ; but it was in 
fact introduced into the Archipelago, 
along with the fruit itself, from S. 
India Riimphius {Herh Amhoyn i. 
95) traces its then recent introduction 
into the islands, and says that it is 
called {Mala%ch) ^^mangha^ vel vulgo 
Manga et Mapelaam ” This last word 
IS only the Tamil Mdpalam, %e ^mdn 
fruit ’ again The close approximation 
of the Malay mangJca to the Portu 

S iese form might suggest that the 
tter name was derived from Malacca 
But we see Qna7iga already used by 
Yarthema, who, according "to Garcia, 
never really went beyond Malabar. 
[Mr Skeat writes “ The modern 
standard Malay word is ma7igga, from 
which the Port form was probably 
taken The other Malay form quoted 
from Rumphius is in standard Malay 
map^lam, with m^p^lam, h^p^lam, 
ampMam, and ’p^lam or ^plam as 
variants The Javanese is pM^m ”] 

The word has been taken to Mada- 
gascar, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, whose language has left so 
large an impression there, in the 
recise shape mangha Had the fruit 
een an Arab importation it is im- 
probable that the name would have 
been introduced in that form _ • 

The N. Indian names are Am and 
Amha, and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
writers Thus Pr Jordanus, who 
had been in the Konkan, and appreci- 
ated the progenitors of the Goa and 
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Bombay Mango (c 1328), calls the 
fruit A'^'iiba Some 30 years later 
John de’ Marignolli calls the tree 
amhuran^ having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like 
a peach ” (Cathaij^ &c , ii 362) Garcia 
de Orta shows how early the Bombay 
fruit was prized He seems to have 
been the owmer of the parent tree 
The Skt name is Amra^ and this we 
find 111 Hwen T’sang (c 645) phoneti- 
cised as ^An-mo-lo 

The mango is probably the fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army ot 
Alexander (See the jiassage s v 
JACK) 

e. 1328 — “JEst etmm alia arbor quao 
fructus facit ad modum pram, groaifi'^imoi>, 
qui voeanitur Amba Hi sunt fructus ita 
dulces et amabiles, quod oio tenus evpnmi 
hoc minim possit ” — Joidamts^ in liec 
de Voyageh^ &c , iv 42 
c 1334 — ‘‘The mango tree (Urnbft) re- 
sembles an orange tree, but is largei and 
more leafy , no othoi tree gives so much 
shade, but thib shade is unwholosomo, ami 
whoever sleeps under it gets fever,” — /bjf 
JJittuia, 1X1 125 At 11 185 he writes \c7tbtl 

S 'he same charge is made against the 
marind , see Jiu^ton, At Ntghfs^ in. 81 ] 

c 1349 — “They have also another tree 
called Amhiowii having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
^each ” — Johtidd Mnugmfh^ m Cat/un/t &c‘ , 

1610 — “Another fruit is also found heio, 
which is called Amba, the stem of which is 
called Manga,” &:c — Fmt/iana, 160-161 
c 1626 — “Of the vegetable produetions 
leculiar to HindustA.n one is the mango 
amhfh) . . , 8uch mangoes as are gootl 
are excellent ” &;c — 824. 

1663 — “0, Boy I go and see what two 
vessels those are coming in — you see them 
from the varanda heic — and they seem but 
small ones 

r will bring you word presently. 

“>Sf. Sir* it IS Simon Toscano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a 
present to the Governor, ana says that when 
he has moored the boat he will come hero to 
stop, 

“ 0 He couldn’t have come more h pro- 
pos I have a manga-troo (mangiinva) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other crop excels this in quality for fra- 
gianco and flavour, this is just as remark- 
able for coming out of season But come, 
lot^iis taste them before His Excellency 
Boy* take out six mangas. ft 
134i?, 135 This author also mentions that 
the mangas of Ormuz were the most cele- 


brated , also certain mangas of Guzerat, 
not largo, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone 
Those of Balaghat were both excellent and 
big , the Doctor had seen two that weighed 
4 arratel and a half (4jL lbs ) , and those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Slalacca were also 
good. 

[1569 — “There is much fruit that comes, 
from Arabia and Persia, which they call 
mangoes (mangas), which is % ery good fruit 
— Cion ita do'* AVy* ti.xnslated fiom 

the Aiabic in 1669.] 

c 1590 — “The Mangoo {Anha)* 

This flint IS unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste , and some of the gourmands of 
TrSr^n and Tran place it above musk melouv 
and giapos . If a half-iipo mango, to- 
gether with its stalk to a length of about 
two tingeis, bo taken from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk bo closed with 
waim wav, and kept in buttei or honey, the 
fruit wall letain its taste for two or three 
months ” — cd IUo( hnittnn, i 67-68 

[1611 — “Two jars of Manges at rupees 
4J.” — Fosfttf ill 41. 

[1615 — “Got>rge Durois sent m a present 
of two pottos of Mangeas ” — CocLs\ Dao//, 
Hak S«)c 1 79 ] 

,, “Theio IS another very licquoi Ji 
fimt called Amangues gi owing on trees, 
and it IS as biggo as a gre‘at <piinco, with a 
very groat stone in it ” — Ur 20. 

1622 ~ P. della Valle d<‘scMbos the tiee 
and fruit at Mixuf (Munto) near Hornniz, 
under the name of ns an exotic in- 

troduced from India. Afterwards at (loa 
ho speaks of it as “manga or ai7tha ii 
pp 313-14, anti 581 ; [Hak tSoo. i 40J 

1631 — “Alibi voro comineinorat mangae 
.spociom fortis admodum otlons, Torobm- 
thinam scilicet, ot Picoao arboris laoryninni 
rodolentoH, tpias proptoroa nostn vA/zX’m np- 
pollaut on Hmt* Nat p. 

[1663.--“ or Mangues, are in 
season during two months in summer, and 
are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown at 
Dolni aro indilTerent. ’'rho best, come frtun 
BengaU, Golkonda, and (}oa, and those arc 
indeed ovoollont. 1 do not know any 
Bwoot-meat more agreeable.” etU 
Oouefabfr, 249.] 

1673.- Of the Goa Mango,* Pryor sunb 
justly - “ When ripe, the Ai>plea of the 

Meatpnidre aro but l^ubles to thorn ; for 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short . . 182. 

1679. — “Mango and saio (see SOT), two- 
sorts of sauooB brouprhtfrom the East Inaies ” 
•^Lockdn JuiaimL in IaL Khiffis Ay'r, 1830,. 
i. 249. 

* The oxceUauce of the <Joft MaugonK is stated 
to be due to the care ami skill f»f the Jesuits 
tl 270). In 8. India all gojxl 
KindH have Portuguese or Mahomiue<lan names. 
The author of Trihu ou Mg 188S, p, 14 S„ 

inentionH the IuhoIous ptiHe and the delicate q/uub. 
as two tine varieties, supXKWtsl to boar the names, 
of a certain l*cm and a certain AffmBo* 
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1727 — ** The Goa mango is reckoned the 
largest and most delicious to the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fruit in the 
World ” — A Hamzlton. i 255, [ed 1744, i 
258] 

1883 — . the unsophisticated ryot 
conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and firm 
fibrous texture of that prince of fruits, the 
wild mango, likest a ball of tow soaked in 
turpentine ” — T? ihes on My jPV ontier, 149 

The name has been carried with the 
fruit to Manritins and the West 
Indies Among many greater services 
to India the late Sir Proby Cantley 
diffused largely in Upper India the 
delicious fruit of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
canals It is especially true of this 
fruit (as Sultan Baber "indicates) that 
excellence depends on the variety 
The common mango is coarse and 
strong of turpentine Of this only 
an evanescent suggestion remains to 
give peculiarity to the finer varieties 
[A useful account of these varieties, 
by Mr Manes, will be found in Watt^ 
Econ Dtct V 148 seqq ] 

MANGO-BIBD, s The popular 
Anglo-Indian name of the beautiful 

f olden oriole {0'i%olus aureus^ Jeidon) 
ts ‘‘loud mellow whistle” from the 
mango-groves and other gardens, which 
it affects, IS associated m Upper India 
with the invasion of the hot weathei 

1878 — “ The maugo-bird glances through 
the groves, and in the early morning 
announces his beautiful but unwelcome 
presence with his merle melody ” — Ph 
Rohimon, In My Indian Ga^drn, 59, 

MAKTGO-FISH, s The familiar 
name of an excellent fish (Polynemus 
Vtbua of Buchanan, P ^arad%seus of 
Day), in flavour somewhat resembling 
the smelt, but, according to Dr Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets It 
appears in the Calcutta market early 
in the hot season, and is much prized, 
esjiecially when in roe The Hindu- 
stani name is tcup^ or taitassT^ ‘an 
ascetic,’ or ‘penitent,’ but we do not 
know the raUonale of the name 
Buchanan says that it is owing to the 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
who are forbidden to shave [Dr 


Grierson writes , “What the connection 
of the flsh with a hermit was I nevei 
could ascertain, unless it was that like 
wandering Fakirs, they disappear 
directly the rains begin Compaie the 
wposatha of the Buddhists^’ But 
tapasya means ‘produced by heat,’ 
and IS applied to the month Phagun 
(Feb -March) when the fish api^ears , 
and this may he the origin of the 
name ] 

1781 — “The Board op Trusties Assemble 
ou Tuesday at the New Tavern, where the 
Committee meet to eat Mangoe Fish foi 
the benefit of the Subscribers and on other 
special affairs ” — Hicte^fs Ren gal Gazette^ 
March 3 

[1820 — “ . the mangoe fish (so named 
from its appearing during the mangoe 
season) By the natives they are named 
the Tapasni (penitent) fish, (abbreviated by 
Europeans to Tipsy) from their resembling 
a class of religious penitents, who ought 
never to shave ” — Hamilton^ Res of Hindo- 
S!tan, 1 58 ] 

MANGO-SHOWERS, s Used in 
Madras for showers ivhich fall ni 
March and April, -when the mangoes 
begin to ripen, 

MANGO-TRICK One of the most 
famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
which they plant a mango-stone, and 
show at brief intervals the tree shoot- 
ing above ground, and successively 

f roducnig leaves, flowers, and fruit 
t has often been described, but the 
description given by the Empeiui 
Jahangir in his Autobiography cei- 
tainly surpasses all in its demand on 
our belief 

c. 1610 — “ . Khaun-e-Jehaun, one of 

the nobles present, observed that if thej 
spoke truly he should wish them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry-tree The 
men arose without hesitation, and having in 
ten separate spots set some seed in the 
ground, they recited among themselves . 
when instantly a plant was seen springing 
from each of the ten places, and each proved 
the tree xequired by Khaun-e-Jehaun In 
the same manner they produced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine-apple, a fig- 
tree, an almond, a walnut open to the 
observation of all present, the trees were 
perceived gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the height of one or 
perhaps of two cubits . Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood . . in a moment there appeared oii 
the respective trees a sweet mango without 
the nnd, an almond fresh and npe, a large 
fig of the most delicious kmd , the fruit 
being pulled in my presence, and every one 
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present was allowed to taste it. This, how- 
ever, was not all , before the trees were 
removed there appeared among the foliage 
birds of such surpassing beauty, in colour 
and shape, and melody and song, as the 
world never saw before . . At the close 

■of the operation, the foliage, as in autumin 
was seen to put on its vai legated tints, and 
the trees gradually disappeared into the 
earth . . ” — of the JehaTigum^ 

tr, by Major D Price, pp 96-97 

c 1660 — “ Then they thrust a piece of 
stick into the ground, and ask'd the Com- 
pany what Fruit they would have One 
told them he would* have Mengnes , then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
hve or six times one after another I was 
so curious to go upstairs, and look out of 
a window, to see if I could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that aftei 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Razor, he rubb’d the stick with liis Blood 
After the two first times that ho laisM him 
self, the stick seemed to tho very oyo to 
grow The third time there spuing out 
branches with young buds The fourth 
time the tree was covered with leaves , and 
the fifth tamo it bore flowers . The 
English Minister protested that ho could 
not give his consent that any Christian 
should be Spectator of such delusions. So 
that as soon as ho saw that those Mounte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- 
an-honr, made a Tree four or five foot high, 
that bare loaves and flowers as in tho 
Bprmg-time ho wont about to t)roak it, pro- 
testing that he would not give the Com- 
munion to any person that should stay any 
longer to see those things.” — Tavernm, 
Traveh made MngJuh, by J.P., ii. 36 ; [ed. 
EaU, 1 67, seq ] 

1667 — ** When tw'o of those Jaiigim (see 
JOaEE) that are ominont, do moot, and 
you stir them up on tho point and power of 
their knowledge or Jaiiguinme, you shall see 
them do such tnoks out of spight to one 
another, that I know not if ^imon Mag its 
could have outdone them. For they divine 
what one thinketh, make tho Branch of a 
Tree blossom e and beai fruit in loss than an 
hour, hatch eggs in their bosome in loss 
than half a c^^uarter of an hour, and bring 
forth such birds as you demand, . . . / 
mean, %f what %s said of them wj true^ , , , 
For, as for me, I am with all my curiosity 
none of those happy Men, that are present 
at, and see these great feats.” — Eemier, 
E T 103 , [ed Constable, 321]. 

1673 — ** Others wesented a Mock-Orea- 
tion of a Mango-Troe, arising from the 
Htone in a short space (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered] with Fruit Green and 
Ripe , so that a Man must stretch his Fancy, 
to imagine it Witchcraft , though tho com- 
mon Sort think no less ” — Ftyer, 192. 

1690 — Others arc said to raise a Mango- 
Tr je, with npc Fruit upon its Branches, in 
tho space of one or two Houis. To confirm 
which Relation, it was afiirmod confidently 


to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
one of these Mangoes, foil sick upon it, and 
was never well as long as he kept it 'till he 
consulted a Eiawin for his Health, who 
prescrib'd his only Romody would be the 
restoring of tho Mango, by which he was 
restor’d to his Health again ” — Oii^iqton, 
258-259 ’ 

1726 — ‘^Thoy have some also who will 
show you the Iverncl of a mango-fiuit, or 
may bo only a twig, and ask if you will see 
the fruit oi this stick X)lantod, and in a shoit 
time soe a tree grow fiom it and bear fruit 
after they have got thoir answ^er the jugglers 
\Kooide- damans) wrap themselves m a 
blnnket, stick tho twig into the ground, and 
then put a basket over thorn (&c &c ) 

“Tnoie aro some who have piovailed on 
these jugglers by much money to let them 
see how they ha\o accomplished this 

These havo lovoalod that tho jugglers 
made a hole in thoir bodies undei the arm- 
juts, and nibbed tho twig with the blood 
from it, and ovory time that they stuck it in 
tho ground thov wetted it, iind in this way 
they cleaily saw it to giow iiiid to come to 
tho pci foction hofoio doseiil)u<i 

“This is assorted by a coitam W'ntei who 
has soon it But this <au't move me to 
hohovo it ’ v. {Vhorom ) 53. 

Our Dwu evjH'neiifO does not go 
beyond Dr, Fryer’js, an<l tlie Lugger- 
mngger ]>iu*fonuttueo that lie disparages 
But many otliors ha\o t,i‘stilied to more 
reinarkablt* skill AW once heard a 
traveller of note ivlatt* v inucb spirit 
such an exhibition ns wit.nessed in the 
Deccan. Idle narrator, i.luni a young 
ofheer, deternuned with a comrade, at 
all hazards of fair ]»lay or foul, to solve 
the mystery. Jn tll<‘ middle of the 
tuck one suddtmly seized the conjuror, 
whilst the other luu'overed and snatched 
at the maiigo-jdnnt But lo 1 it I'ame 
from the earth wUh a root, and the 
mystery was darker t.han ever ’ We 
tell the tale as it was told. 

It would s(‘em that t»lie trick was not 
unknown in European conjuring of the 
10th or 17th c<*nturies, r,(/, 

1667. — . . * trium horarum spatio 

arbuHoulam voram Mpitnmae longitudme e 
monstl facoro onasci, ut ct alias arbores 
frondiforas ot f motif eras.”- Magla fhttver- 
sails, of flasuar e Hoc* Jes*. Her- 

bipoli, 1657, i. 32. 

MANaOSTEBF, From Malay 
mangguata (Orawfurd), or mangg%atan 
(Favre), in Jiivanese Manggts [Mr 
Skeat writes . “ The mod(»rn standard 
Malay forni used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggu^ as in Javanese, 
the hirms rrumgguata and manggistan 
never being hoard there. The Siamese 
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lorni ^tiiaa7igkhut given in MTarland^s 
Siamese Grammar is probably from tbe 
Malay mangguata It was very inter- 
esting to me to find that some distinct 
trace of tbis word was still preserved 
in tlie name of tins fruit at Patani- 
Kelantan on tbe E coast, where it was 
called hawah ^seta (or ^setar\ % e tbe 
mtai fruit,’ as well as occasionally 
mestar or mesetar, clearly a corruption 
of some sucb old form as mangg^star ”] 
This delicious f i uit is known through- 
out the Archipelago, and in Siam, oy 
modifications of the same name , the 
delicious fruit of the Garcvma Mango- 
stancb (Nat Ord GutUferae) It is 
strictly a tioiiical fiuit, and, in fact, 
near the coast does not bear fruit 
further north than lat 14“ It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula and the 
adjoining islands 

1563 — “E They have bragged much to 
me of a fruit which they call mangostans , 
let us hear what you have to say of these 

‘‘ O What I have heard of the mangos- 
tan IS that ’tis one of the most delicious 
fruits that they have in these regions. . ” 

— Gaicta, f 151v 

1598 — “There are yet other fruites, as 
IVCangostaine [in Hak Soc Mange- 
stams] but because they are of small 
account T thinke it not requisite to write 
severallie of them ” — Limchoten, 96 , [Hak 
^oc 11 34] 

1631 — 

“ Cedant Hespeni long© hinc, mala aurea, 
fruotus, 

Ambrosia pascit Mangostan et nectare 
divos 

, . . Inter omnes Indiae fructus longe 
sapidissimus ’* 

Jac JBontii, lib vi cap 28, p 115 

1645 — “II s’y trouue de plus vne espece 
d© fruit propre du terroir de Malaque, 
qu’ils nommep-t Mangostans ” — Cmdim^ 
Eel de la Pi ov de Japcm, 162 

[1662 — “The Mangosthan is a Fruit 
growing by the Highwayes in Java, upon 
bushes, like our Sloes ** — Mandelhlo, tr. 
J)av‘ie% Bk ii 121 {Stanf PicO ] 

1727 — “The Mangostane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin IS thick and red, being dried it is a 
good Astringent The Kernels (if I may 
so call them) are like Cloves of Garlick, of 
a very agreeable Taste, but very cold ” — A 
Haim lion, ii 80 [ed 1744] 

MAXrOBOVE, s The sea-loving 

genera RJntsojpJiora and Av%C6nma derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful Eor 
while the former genus is, according to 


Crawfuid, called by the Malays manggz- 
onangg%, a term which he supposes to 
be the origin of the English name, we 
see from Oviedo that one or other was 
called mangle in S America, and in 
this, which IS certainly the origin of 
the French ma7igher, we should be 
disposed also to seek the derivation 
of the English word Both genera are 
universal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old World and New Prof. 
Sayce, by an amusing slip, or over- 
sight probably of somebody else’s slip, 
q[uotes from Humboldt that “maize, 
Ttiangle, hammock, canoe, tobacco, are 
all derived through the medium of 
the Spanish from the Haytian mahtZy 
mangle, hamaca, canoa, and tabaco ” 
It IS, of course, the French and nob 
the English ma7igle that is here in 
question [Mr Skeat observes “I 
believe the old English as well as 
French form was mangle, in which 
case Prof Sayce would be perfectly 
right Mangrove is probably mangle- 
grove The Malay mangg%-ma7^g% is 
given by Klinkert, and is certainly on 
account of tbe reduplication, native. 
But I never heard it in the Peninsula,, 
where mangrove is always called bakaxi ”1 
The mangrove abounds on nearly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths 

1535. — “ Of tbe Tree called Mangle . . 
These trees grow in places of mire, and on 
the shores of the sea, and of the nvers, and 
streams, and torrents that run into the sea 
They are trees very strange to see they 

grow together in vast numbers, and many 
of their branches seem to turn down and 
change into roots . and these plant 
themselves in the ground like stems, so 
that the tree looks as if it had many legs 
joining one to the other.” — Oinedo, m 
Ramimo, iii f 145« 

,, “So coming to the coast, embarked 
in a great Canoa with some 30 Indians, and 
5 Christians, whom he took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues, — among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
sea-water, and which they call maiigle ” — 
Ihvd f 224 

1553 — “ .by advice of a Moorish 

E liot, who promised to take the people 
y night to a place where water could oe 
got . and either because the Moor 
desired to land many times on the shore 
by which he was cdlducting them, seek- 
ing to get away from the hands of those 
whom he was conducting, or because he was 
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leally perplext by its being mght, and in 
the middle of a gieat growth of mangroie 
(mangues) he never succeeded m finding 
the wells of which he spoke " — 1 
IV 4 

c 1830 — ‘Smite my timbers, do the 
trees bear shellfish ^ * The tide in the G-ulf 
of Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branches of the mangrove 
trees that here cover the shore, are olustei od, 
within the wash of the watei, with a small 
well-flavoured oyster ” — Tom C> ingle, ed 
1863, 119 

MANILLA-MAUiT, s This term is 
applied to natives of tlie Philippines, 
who are often employed on shijiboard, 
and especially turnisli the qnartei- 
luasters (Seacunny, q v ) in Lascar 
crews on the Oliina voyage But 
Mamlla-man seems .also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S India as a liybiid 
from Teliig man eld vddu,, ‘an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems ’ , perliajis in 
tins sense, as he says, from Bkt warn, 
‘a jewel,’ hut with some blending 
also of the Port, mandha, ‘a liracelot..’ 
(Compare COBRA-MANILLA ) 


or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
xmAer^'-^Wilhctimon, V M i 148 

Foi the Pcilian use, see Long*s Selections 
p 561 * 

fl864 — “The Khond chiefs of villages 
and Mootas are toimod Man instead of 
Miilliko as in Goomsui, or Khonro as m 
Bond. *' — Canijdnll, IT/ld T) tbe^ of 

Kkondi^Utn, 120 ] 


iyCA27^!N’IO!HlirO!Et!EI, s tlind 
jor, the wlnbe-necked stork (Gzcoma 
leucocephala, Gmelin) , sometimes, ac- 
cording to Jerdoii, called in Bengal 
the ‘ Beef-steak bird,’ because palatable 
when cooked in that hishion “Tlie 
name of Mamkjoi means the com- 
panion of Mauilv, .1 Hdinl, .ind some 
Mussulmaus in <*oiLsequence abstain 
fiom eating it” {Jndon) [Platts 
derives it from mdniL, ‘a ruby’] 

[1810— -“1 leached the jheel, and found 
it to contain many manickchors, ibis, 
paddy birtls, &c . **-^/)tnndi>on, Tmwls 

in, Uppei India, n 165 j 

MANXTCODIATA (Wee BIRD OF 
PARADISE ) 


MANJEE, s The master, or 
steersman, of a boat or any native 
liver-craft ; Hind nKlnjh\ Beiig nid)i 
and mdjht, [all from Skt. midhya, 
‘ one who stands in the middle ’] The 
word IS also a title borne by the hea<l 
men among the Paharis or Hill-people 
of Bajmahal (TV%lson), [and as equiva- 
lent for Majhwdr, the name of an 
important Dravidian tribe on the 
borders of the N.W Provinces and 
Ohota Nagpur] 

1683. — “ Wo wore forced to track our boat 
till 4 in the Afternoon, whon wo saw a groat 
black cloud anso out of yo N<jrth with much 
lightning and thunder, which made our 
Mangee or Steorman advise us to fasten 
our boat m some Creeke — Hedges, iHann 
Hak. Soc. 1 . 88 

[1706, — “ Manjee.*’ Soo under HARRY.] 

1781 — “This IS to give notice that the 
principal Gaut Mangles of Calcutta have 
entered into engagements at the Police 
Office to supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Rudgerows, and to give 
security for the Rdndml^^Indm 
Peb 17. 

1784 — “Mr Austin and his head bearer, 
who wero both in the room of the budgorow, 
are the only persons known to bo drowned. 
The manjjee and dandoos have not ap- 
peared — In Seton.’-Kixrr, i. 25. 

1810.«— “Thoir manjiea will not fail to 
take ©very advantage of whatever distress, 


MARAMUT, MUBRXJMUT, s 

Hind, from Ar maraiiuiuf{t), ‘ivpair’ 
Tu tlihs sense the usi* is general in 
Hiiidustam (in which the t.eriniiial t 
IS always prummne(»d, though not by 
the Arabs), whetluu* as applied to a 
stocking, a forf.re.sH, or a But 

111 Madras Presidmicv t.lu* word had 
formerly a very speliahsed sense as 
the retjogmstsl title of tliat hranch of 
the Kxecutive which included the con- 
sm’vatdon of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and which was work«*d under the 
District Chvil Ofheers, tliere being then 
no Meparat(‘ department of the State in 
charge of (livil Public Works It is a 
curious illustration of the wi(h‘ sjiread 
at one time of Musulmau power that 
the same Arahir. word, in the form 
Maramay is still apjilied in Sicily to 
a standing <iominit.t<‘e charged with 
repairs to tlu* Duomo or OaUiedral of 
Palermo, An analogous instance of 
the wide grasp of the Saracenic power 
IS mentiout*d liy om» of the Musuhnan 
authors whom Amari quotes in Ins 
History of the Mahommedan rule in 
Ricily. It is that the Caliph Al-Manmn, 
under whom eonejuest was advancing 
in India and in Sicily siimiltaneously, 
ordered that the idols taken from the 
infidels m India should he sent for sale 
to the ndidels in Sicily I 
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[ 1767 — «<0n the 6th the Major (Eyre 
Ooote) left Muxadahad with . . 10 Mar- 
mutty men, or pioneers to clear the road 
— J.56 

[1873 — ‘ ‘ For th e actual execution of works 
there was a Maramat Department con- 
stituted under the Collector. ” — Boswell, Man 
oj Nellore^ 642 ] 

MABGOSA, s A name in the 
S of India and Ceylon for the Nvm 
(see NEEM) tree The word is a 
■corruption of Port amargosa^ ‘bitter/ 
indicating the character of the tree 
This gives rise to an old Indian 
liroverb, traceable as far back as the 
Jdtahas, that you cannot sweeten the 
nlm tree though you water it with 
svrup and ghee ' (Natumm expellas 
fared, &c ). 

1727 — “The wealth of an evil man shall 
another evil man take from him, just as the 
crows come and eat the fruit of the margoise 
tree as soon as it is npe *' — Apophthegms 
tianslated in Valeyittjn, v. (Ceylon) 390 

1782 — “ . ils Invent le malade avec 
de Teau froide, ensuite ils le frottent rude- 
inent avec do la feuille de Margosier ” — 
t^onnerat, i 208 

1834 — “Adjacent to the Church stand a 
number of tamarind and margrosa trees ” — 
(Jhitty, Ceijlon Gazetteer, 183 

MARKHOEE, s Pers mdr~khd7 , 
* snake-eater ’ A fine wild goat of the 
Western Himalaya , Capra megaceros, 
Hutton 

[1851 — “ Hence the people of the country 
call it the Markhor (eater of serpents) ” — 
Mlwardes, A Tea7 on the Punjab ProMver, 
1 474 

[1895 — “Nevermore would he chase the 
ibex and makor *’ — Mrs Orole^, VxVage 
Tales, 112 ] 

MARTABAN, np This is the 
conventional name, long used by all 
the trading nations, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean, for a port on the east of the 
Ii<xwadi Delta and of the Sitang 
estuary, formerly of great trade, but 
now "in comparative decay. The 
original name is Talaing, Mut-ia-w/m, 
the meaning of which we have been 
unable to ascertain 

1514 — “ . passed then before Marta- 
man, the people also heathens ; men expert 
in everything, and first - rate merchants , 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their 
accounts in books like us In the said 
country is great produce of la<x cloths, and 
provisions.” — BeUer (f G%ov% da jEhnpoh, p. 80. 


1545 — “At the end of these two days the 
King . . caused the Captains that were 

at the Guard of the Gates to leave them and 
retire, whereupon the miserable City of 
Martabauo was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers and therein showed 

themselves so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kill 
100 men for a crown ” — Pinto, in Cogan, 203 

1553 — “ And the towns which stand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
which we have spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, are Vagara, 
Martaban, a city notable in the great teade 
that it enjoys, and further on Bey, Talaga, 
and Tavay ” — Bai'^os, I ix 1 

1568 — “Trouassimo nella citt^ di Max- 
tauau intorno a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti e huomim vagabondi, li quali 
stauano in gran differenza eo’ Bettor! della 
citt^ ” — Ces Federict, in Raimtno, in 393 

1586 — “The city of Martaban hath its 
fiont to the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and stands on a nver which there 
enters the sea it is a city of Maupa- 

ragia, a Prince of the Ehng of Pegu’s ” — 
Qasparo Balhi, f 129v, 130u 

1680 — “That the English may settle 
ffactorys at Senan, Pegu, and Ava and 
alsoe that they may settle a ffactory in 
like manner at Moirtavau — Articles 

to be proposed to the King of Barnia and Pegu 
in Notes and Bxts , No in p 8 

1695 — ‘ ‘ Concerning Bai thuJo^new Rodrt - 
gues . I am informed and do believe 
he put into Mortavan for want of nood and 
xiater, and was there seized by the K%ng'<^ 
officers because not bound to that Place ” 
— Gomel nor Higgtnso^i, in Balrymple, Oi . 
Repert n 342-3 

MARTABAN, s Tbis name was 
given to vessels of a peculiar pottery, 
of very Targe size, and glazed, wkicn 
were famous all over the East for 
many centuries, and were exported 
from Martaban They were some- 
times called Pegu gais, and under that 
name ^ecmiens were shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1861 We have 
not been able to obtain recent informa- 
tion on the subject of this manufacture 
The word appears to be now obsolete 
in India, except as a colloquial term 
in Telegu [The word is certainly not 
obsolete in tipper India “The mar- 
tahan ’ (Plate ii fig 10) is a small deep 
jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Muhammadans to 
keep pickles and acid articles ” (JBCdlh- 
fax, Mono of Ptmjah Pottery, p 9) In 
the endeavour to supply a Hindi deri- 
vation it has been derived from vm- 
r^taA}dn, ‘the holder of the water of 
immortality ’ In the Arabxan Nights 
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the word appears in the fonu haHaman, 
and IS used for a ciock in which gold 
IS buried (Buiton^ xi 26) Mr Bell 
saw some large earthenware jars at 
Male, some about 2 feet high, called 
'tumha, otheis larger and ban el- 
shaped, called mataban (Pyia'idy 
Hcxk. Soc 1 259) For the luodern 
inanufactuie, see Scotty Ga?:etteer of Upper 
Burma ^ 1900, Pt. i, vol ii 399 beq ] 

G. 1350 — *‘Th©n the Princess made me 
a present consisting of di esses, of two 
elephant-loads of nee, of two sho-bulfaloos, 
ten sheep, four rotls of cordial syrup, and 
four MartabStns, or huge jars, tiled with 
pepper, citron, and mango, all prepaiod 
with salt, as for a sea - voyage ’* — Ion 
Batiitcit IV 253 

(2) Un grand bassin do Martabani ** — 
1001 lomsy ed. Pans 1826, ix 19 We do 
not know the date of these stories. The 
Prench translator has a note explaining 
“poreelaine verte ’* 

1508 — The lao {lacte) which your 
Highness desired mo to send, it will be a 
piece of good luck to got, because those ships 
depart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban com© late But I hope for 
a good quantity of it, as I have given orders 
for it ” — fioni the Viceroy JJoni Enin- 
ct^co Ahtietda to the King In O&rreat i. 900 

1516 — *‘In this town of Martaban are 
made very large and beautiful porcelain 
vases, and some of gla/otl earth eiiwaro of 
a black colour, which are highly valued 
among the Moors, and they export thorn 
as merchandize ’* —Barljow, 185. 

1598 — “In this townc many of the great 
earthen pots are made, which in India are 
called Maxtauanas, and many of them 
carry ed throughout all India, of all sortos 
both small and great, some are so groat 
that they will hold full two pipes of water. 
The cause why so many arc brought into 
India is for that they vso them in every 
house, and in their shippes instoo<lo of 
cashes p 30 , [Hak Hoc. i. 

101 , sec also i 28, 268]. 

0 . 1610 — “ doa mrres los plus boUes, 
los mieux, verms et les mioux fa<jonufies <pie 
j*aye veu ailleura II y en a rmi tionnent 
autant qu’vne Pipp© et plus Elios so font 
au Boyaume a© Martaban©, d’ou on lea 
apporte, et d*oh ellos prennent leur nom 
par tout© rind© ” — Eyrard de Lavai, i 179 , 
[Hak Soc i. 259] 

1616, — “Vasa ftguhna quao vulgo Marta- 
banxa dicuntur iier Indiam nota sunt. . . . 
Per Onontem oinnem, quin ©t Lusitamam, 
horum ost usus ” — Javric^ Thesa/ui ws 
Indie pt 11 389 

1673 — “Je VIS un vase d’un© coriame 
terro vorto qui vient tics Indos, dont los 
Turcs . . font un grand ostimo, ©t <iu*ils 
aoheptont bion chor a cause do la propn^td 
qu’ell© a de se rompro h. la presence du 
poison. . Oesto torr© se nomine Merd©- 
bani /’ — ImrmddAnU OfaUand.ii 110. 


1673 — “ , . . to that ond offer Bice, Oy], 
and Cocoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, where 
they piled an huge Heap of long Jars hke 
Mortivans ” — Eryn^ 180 

1688 — “ They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen Jars that held about eight 
Barrels apiece. These they call Montaban. 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whenco they are brought, and carried all 
over India ” — JJa7)ipieti ii 98. 

c 1690 — “Sunt autoni haoc vastissimae 
ac turgidae ollae in regionibus Martavana 
et Hiama confoctae, quao per totam trans- 
feiuntur Jndiam ad vaiios hquores consei- 
vandos ” — Jiamiihivsy i ch in, 

1711. — “ . Quedah, Jahore and 

all their own Coasts, whence they are plenti- 
fully siq)plyM with several Nccessarys, they 
otherwise must want , As Ivory, Beeswax, 
Mortivan and small .Inis, Pcqqjer, &c ” — 
Loikyeiy 35. 

1726 — “ . .ind the Martavaans con- 
taining the water ti> dunk, when empty 
reijuii o two persons to cai ry them — 
Vafentfjiif v 251 

,, “The goods cxpoitod hitherwxiid 
(from l*egu) «uo . . . glazed pots (called 
Martavans after tho distiict where they 
propel ly belong), both large and little *’ — 
/bid V 128. 

1727 —“Martavan w'as one of tho most 
flourishing I’owns foi I’nulo m tho East. , . 
They make earthen Waio thoio still, and 
glaze them with J^ead-oar. I have seen 
some fJars made ihoio that couUl contain 
two Hog«hoa<lH of biqiior,”- .t, Hannltony 
1. 63, led. 1741, ii. 62] 

X740 — “Tho Pay Master is likewise 
ordoiod ... to look out for all the Pegu. 
Jars in Town, or other vesstds piopor for 
keeping water.” — In IVbi'cbr, iii, i9i 

Huch jars wore apparently imitated m 
otlioi eountiios, but kept tho original name. 
Thus llailhe Fniser says that “certain jars 
calIo<l Martaban wore manufactured lu 
Oman.” — %/ournei/ into K/iofUmn^ 18. 

1851 “ Assortniont of Pegu Jars as used 
in the rionouiablo Company's Bisponsary 
at Calcutta.” 

“ Two large Pegu Jars from Moulmein.” 
-^Oj/kuif CaUtL Exhibition of 1851, u. 921. 

MARTIIi, MABTOL, s. A 

haiuiuer, llinci milrtoly frfuii Port 
martdloy but assisted by imaginary 
connection with Hind mc^r-wcf, Ho 
strike.* 

MABTlNraALB, s. This is n<^ 
specially Anglo-Indian word ; our 
excuse for introducing it is th© belief 
that it IS of Arabic origin. Popular 
assumption, wo believe, derives tho 
name from a mythical Colonel Martin- 
gale. But the word st*ems to come 
to u« from the French, in which 
language, besides the English use,. 
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Littr4 gives chause» d la moAivTigale, 
as meaning culottes dont le pont 
etait placd par derriere,” and this he 
strangely declares to be the true and 
oiiginal meaning of the word His 
etymology, after Manage, is from 
Martzgues in Provence, wheie, it is 
alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn Skeat seems to accept these 
explanations [But see his Gonctse 
Dzct , where he inclines to the view 

f iven in this article, and adds “ I 
nd Arab rataha given by Richardson 
as a verbal root, whence ratahy going 
with a short qmick step ”] But there 
IS a Span word al-martaga, for a kind 
of bridle, which Urrea quoted by Dozy 
derives from verb Arab ratahay “ qui, 
a la IVe forme signiiie ‘ effecit ut bre- 
vibus assibus incederet ’ ’’ This is pre- 
cisely the effect of a martingale And 
we venture to say that probably the 
word bore its English meaning origin- 
ally also in French and Spanish, and 
came from Arabic direct into the 
latter tongue Dozy himself, we 
should add, is inclined to derive the 
Span word from al-rmrta^ay * a halter ’ 

MARWAREE, n p and s This 
word Mdrwdrly properly a man of the 
Marwar [Skt maru, ‘ desert ’], or 
Jodhpur country in Rajputana, is used 
in many parts of India as synonymous 
with Banya (see BANYAN) or Sowcar, 
from the fact that many of the 
traders and money-lenders nave come 
originally from Marwar, most fre- 
q^uently Jams in religion. Compare 
the Lombard of medieval England, 
and the ccm&ino of Dante’s time 

[1819 — Miseries seem to follow the foot- 
steps of the JVEarwarees — Tr IM JSoe 
JBo.i 297 

[1826 — *^One of my master’s under-shop- 
men Sewchund, a Sfltarwarry ” — Pandmang 
Man, ed 1873, i 233.] 

MARYAOAR, n.p According to 
R Drummond and a MS note on the 
India Library copy of his book R 
Catholics in Malabar were so called. 
Marya Ka/rar, or ' Mary’s People ’ 
[The word appears to be really maTak-‘ 
ka/Ty of which two explanations are 
given Logan (Malabar y i. 332 note) 
says that MarakTca/r means * doer or 
follower of the Law’ (Tjmrggam)^ and 
is applied to a foreign religion, like 
that of Christians ana Mohamm^ans 
The Madras Gloss (in 474) derives it 


from Mai maraTckalamy ‘ boat,’ and kary 
a termination showing possession, and 
defines it as a ‘‘ titular appellation of 
the Moplah Mahommedans on the 
SW coast”] 

MABCABAR, s This is given by 
0 P Brown (MS notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for Hhe last day of 
the month,’ quoting Calcutta Beview, 
vm 345 He suggest as its etymon 
Bind mds-he-ha'ady ‘ after a month ’ 
[In N Indian public offices the mas- 
kahdr is well known as the monthly 
statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 
represents the Port mes-acabary ‘end 
of the month ’ , but according to Platts, 
it is more probably a corruption of 
Hind mdsih-wdr or mds-kd-wdr ] 

MASH, s Hind mdshy [Skt 
mdsha, ‘ a bean ’] ; Phaseolus rad'iatuSy 
Roxb One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONGr ] 

MABKEE This is a term in 
Chinese “ pigeon,” meaning ‘ never 
mind,’ ‘ te, which is constantly 

in the mouths of Europeans in China 
It IS supposed that it may be the cor- 
ruption or ellipsis of a Portuguese 
expression, but nothing satisfactory 
has been suggested [Mr Skeat 
writes “Surely this is simply Port 
mas gue, '-probably imported direct 
through Macao, in tlie sense of 
‘although, even, in spite of,’ like 
French malgre And this seems to 
be its meaning in ‘ pigeon ’ 

“ Q?hat nightey tim begin chop-chop, 

One young man walkee — no can stop 
Maskee snow, maskee ice < 

He cally with chop so nice — 
Topside Galow • 

‘ Efscdswr' in ‘ pigeon ’ ”] 

MASULIPATAM, n p , This 
coast town of the Madras Presidency 
IS sometimes vulgarly called MaMth- 
^tan or MachhU-handavy or simply 
Bandar (see BtTNBER, 2) , and its mme 
explained (Hind. mackhUy ‘fish’) m 
Fish-town, [the Madras Gloss, says 
from an old tradition of a whale bsang 
stranded on the shore.] The ety- 
mology may originally have had such 
a connection, but there can be no 
doubt that the name is a trace 
of the and vorafiov 

^KjBoXal which we And m Ptolemy’s 
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Tables , and ot the Ma<raXto producing 
muslins, m the Pertplus [In one of 
the old Logs the name is transformed 
into Mesopotamm (J.B A<i Soc , Jan 
1900, p 158) In a letter of 1605-6 it 
appears as Mesepatamya ^B^rdwood, 
Ftrst Letter JBooh, 73) 

[1613 — Ooncemmg the Darling was de- 
parted for Mossapotaxn**'— Letteis, 
n 14, 

[1615 — “ Only here are no returns of any 
large sum to be employed, unless a factory 
at Hessepotan *’ — Jhid iv. 5,] 

1619 —‘‘Master Methwold came from 
IVEissulapatam m one of the country Boats ** 
— Bring, in Purchas, i. 638 
[1623.— “Mislipatan ” P della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. 1 148, 

[e 1661, — “It was reported, at one time, 
that he was arrived at MasBipatam 
— Permer, ed Constable 112 
c 1681, — “The road hotwoon had boon 
covered with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
bender chintz ’* — Seit jyiiitaghen’ii, iii 370 
1684. — “These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when the prosont 
king went to see Mashpatan, nine of thorn 
undertook to roproaont the figure ot an 
Elephant , four making the four foot, four 
the body, and one the trunk ; upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind * f Throne, made 
his entry into the City.” — Taverufej, E/J\ 
II 65 , [ed. Pall, 1. 158]. 

1789.— “UKasulipatam, which last word, 
by the bye, ought to be written hlaohli- 
patan (Eish-town), because of a Whale that 
happened to be stranded there 150 years 
ago.” — Note on jSfeir Mioicu^herifi, m. 870, 
0*1790 — * . cloths of great value . 
from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmoer, Boorhanpooi, MiitchXi- 
&o.” — Meer JSuseein, Ali, //. of 
XyduT m\h, 888 . 

MATE, MATY, s, An assistant 
under a head servant ; in which sense 
or something near it, but also some- 
times m the sense of a * head-man,’ the 
word 18 in use almost all over India. 
In the Bengal Presidency we have a 
mate-bear^ for the assistant body- 
sprvant (see BBABEB) ; the mdU 
attendant on an elephant under the 
mahout; a rmU (head) of coolies 
or jomponnies (qq-v,) (see JOMPOB), 
And in Madras the mat^ is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from the English word m the 
seMS of comrade, &c. ; whilst Wilson 


gives m&tPi as a distinct Malayalam 
word for an inferior domestic servant, 
[which the Madrae Gloss derives from 
Tamil met, ‘ high ']. The last word is 
of very doubtful genuineness Neither 
derivation will explain the fact that 
the word occurs in the Am, in which 
the three classes of attendants on an 
elephant in Akbar’s establishment are 
styled respeetnely Mahdwat, Bhoi, and 
Meth, two ot whicli terms would, 
under other circumstances, probably 
be regarded as corruptions of English 
words. This use of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as metha, mentha, 
and meyda, ‘an elephant-keeper or 
feeder ’ * But for the more general use 
we would query whether it may not be 
a genuine Prakrit form trom Skt mitra, 
‘ aanociate, friend ’ ? We have in Pah 
metta, ‘ friendship,’ from Skt. mwvtra 

0 1590.— “A meth fetches fodder and 
assists in capansomng tho elephant. Meths 
of all olasHos got on tho inarch 4 ddnm daily^ 
and at othor tiirio^i 34 - A In, od Bloc/mann^ 

1. 125 

1810, — “In some ftunihos mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud- 
Williamson, V, M, i 241. 

1837, — “One matee.”-'Hoo LHterH frmi 
Madras, 106. 

1872, — “At last the morning of our 
departure came. A crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda, ohattoring and squab- 
bling, and tho mate <iistn)>uted the boxes 
and bundles among them.”— A True As- 
former, ch. vi. 

1873, — “ To procure thia latter supply (of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in fndian phraseology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head keeper” <of an ele- 
phant).— Hfv» 8ept. 6, 302, 

MATBANBB, b. Properly Hind, 
from r&TB. miktardnl ; a female sweeper 
(see MEHTAE). [In the following ex- 
tract the writer seems to mean 
Vj^an or BhatMydrm, the wife of a 
BhathiyOra or inn-keeper, 

[1735. — “ . . , a handsome serai , , . where 
a number of people, chiefly women, called 
metrahneeff, take up their abode to attend 
strangers on their arrival in the city,”— 
IHctry, in Forbes, Or* Mem* 2nd ed. li. 404.] 

MATB08S, B. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 

f ood deal longer in India than in 
lugland, and occurs frequently in 
old Indian narratives. It is Gena. 
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matrose, Dutch matroos^ ‘ a sailor/ 
identical no doubt with Fr matelot 
The origin is so obscure that it seems 
hardly worth while to quote the 
conjectures regaiding it In the 
establishment of a company of Uoyal 
Artillery in 1771, as given m Duncan’s 
Hist of that corps, we have besides 
sergeants and corporals, “ 4 Bom- 
bardiers, 8 Gunners, 34 Matrosses^ and 
2 Drummers” A definition of the 
Matross is given in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not ascertained when the 
term was disused in the R A It 
appears in the Establishment as given 
by Grose in 1801 {MzUtary Ant%q i 
315) As far as Major Duncan’s book 
informs us, it appears first in 1639, 
and has disappeared by 1793, when we 
find the men of an artillery force 
divided (excluding sergeants, corporals, 
and bombardiers) into First Gunners, 
Second Gunners, and Military Drivers 

1673. — ‘‘There being m pay for the 
Honourable East India Company of English 
and Portuguese, 700, reckoning the Mon- 
trosses and Gunners ” — Fryer, 38 

1745 — “ We were told with regard 

to the Fortifications, that no Expense should 
be grudged that was necessary for the 
Defence of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the character of an 
Engineer for our Place , but . he lived 
not to come among us , and therefore, we 
could only judge of his Merit and Quahfi- 
oations by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, or about Eighteen Pence a 
Day, scarce the Pay of a common Matross 
» — Letter from Mr Barnett to the Secret 
OoTmmttee, in Letter to a Proynetor of the 
B.I Cb , p 45. 

1757 — “ I have with me one Gunner, one 
Matross, and two Lascars.” — Letter in 
DaHrymple, Or, Jte^t i 203 

1779 — “Matrasses are properly appren- 
tices to the gunner, being soldiers in the 
royal regiment of artillery, and next to 
them, they assist in loading, firing, and 
spunging the great guns They carry fire- 
locks, and march along with the guns and 
store-waggons, both as a guard, and to ^ve 
their assistance in every emergency 
G, Smithes UmversaZ M’uhtm y Dwtfionary, 

1792 — “ Wednesday evening, the 26th 
inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him his 
firelock, and nine rounds of powder and 
ball ” — Madras Oowner, Feb. 2 

[1800. — “A serjeant and two matrosses 
employed under a general committee on the 
o^tured military stores in Senngapatam ” — 
WeUzngton, BupjpL Deyp n 32 {Staaif JChet ).] 

MATT, s Touch (of gold). Tamil 
(pron mattu), perhaps from 


Skt matra, * measure.’ Very ptire gold 
! IS said to be 9 mdTTu, inferior gold of 
5 or 6 maxxu 

[1615 — “Teealls the matte Janggamay 8 
is Sciam 7J-” — Foster, Letters, m 166 

[1680 — “ Matt ” See under BATTA ] 

1693 — “ Gold, purified from all other 
metals Iw us is reckoned as of four- 
and-Twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat ” 
— Havart, 106 

1727 —At Mocha “the Coffee 

Trade brings in a continual Supply of Silver 
and Gold from Turkey, Bbramies and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt ” — A JSaimlton, 
1 43, [ed 1744] 

1752 — to find the Value of the 
Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it m Fanams.” 
— T Brooks, 25 

The same word was used in Japan 
foi a measure, sometimes called a 
fathom 

[1614 — “ The Matt which is about two 
yards ” — Foster, Letters, ii 3 ] 

MAXTMLET, s Domestic Hind. 
mamlat, for ‘ omelet ’ , [MOmMt is 
‘ marmalade ’] 

MADHD, s The authorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Hind man, Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial 
Professor Sayce traces it (mana) hack 
to the Accadian language* But in 
any case it was the Babylonian name 
for ^ of a talent, whence it passed, 
with the Babylonian weights and 
measures, almost all over the ancient 
world Compare the men or mna of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
preserved in the emna or amvna of the 
Copts, the Hebrew mdneh, the Greek 
fjufd, and the Roman mvna The intro- 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that, 
country during the 8th and 9tji 
centuries ; possibly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs also we find an 
old Spanish word almew^ and m 
French almhie, for a weight of 
20 lbs {Marcel Devic), 

The quotations will show how the 
Poituguese converted mom 
of which the English made fwiscm and 
so (probably by the hilStimce oc the 
— — — ‘ 
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old English word maund) * our present 
form, which occurs as early as 1611 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Lmschoten, misled by the Portuguese 
mdo^ identified it with the woid for 
‘hand’ in that language, and so 
rendered it 

The values of the man as weight, 
even in modern times, have varied 
immensely, fz'om little more than 
2 Ihs to upwards of 160 The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 seis, 
each ser being divided into IQchHtdks, 
and this is the general scale of sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of the vser vanes. That of 
the standard se't is 80 tolas (q v ) or 
rupee- weights, and thus the maund^s^ 
82f lbs avoirdupois The Bombay 
maund (or man) ot 48 lbs. ^ 

the Madras one of 40 seu = 2r> lbs 
The Palloda man of Ahmadnagar con- 
tained 64 sers^ and was = 163^ lbs 
This IS the largest man we find in the 
‘ Useful Tables ’ The smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy m 
Travancore, and that = 18 lbs. 12 oz 
13 dr The Persian Tahrlsil man is, 
however, a little less than 7 Ibs.j the 
mom shaM twice that ; the smallest of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
man ^2 lbs. 3 oaf. 9| dr 

B o 692 — In the “ Eponymy of Zami,” a 
house in Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, IS sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standanl Quoted by 
Sayce, u s. 

B o. 667 — We find Norgal-sarra-naoir lend- 
ing “fourmanehs of silver, according to the 
xnaneh of Carohemish .” — Xhid 

o B.o. 524. — *‘0ambysea received the 
Libyan presents very graciously, but not 
so the gifts of the Oyrenaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
which Cambyses, I imagine, thought too 
httle. He therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.** — Hercdot. itU oh. 18 
(B T. by JRawlmson). 

c. A.D. 70. — “Bt quoniam in mensuHs 
quoque ac pondenbus orebro Graeoia nonu- 
mbus utenaum est, interpretationem eorum 
semel in hoc loco ponemus • . , 
quam nostn xamam vooant pendet drach- 
mas Attioas xxi., at end. 

0 . 1020 — “The gold and silver ingots 

* ^^Mawidf a Icind of great Basket or Hamper, 
containing elgkt Bales, or two Fats. It is com 
monly a quantity of 8 bales of unbound Books, 
each Bale tiaving 1000 lbs. weight. Jaooh, 

mw Zcm IHot , 7th ed., 1750, s.v. i 


amounted to 700,400 mans in weight.’"— 
Al *UtbVt m MUwt, ii. 35. 

1040 — “The Amir mid — ‘Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly ’ 

Each goblet oontaiiied half a man ” — 
Baihalij ibid, ii 111. 

o. 1343 — 

“ The Mena of Sarai makes m 

Genoa weight . . lb 6 oz 2 

The Mena of Organci ( Urtjhaiij) 
in Genoa . . . lb 3 oz 9 

The Mena td Oltrarie {Otrar) 
in Cienoa . . Ib. 3 oz 9 

The Mena of Annalucho (AZ- 

matujh) in Genoa , lb 2 oz. S 

The Mena of Oamoxu (Kancheu 
in N.W. China) . . lb 2” 

PeyoloUtf 4 

1563. — “The value of stones is only 
because people desire tt> have them, and 
because they are scarce, luit as for virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which staunches 
blood, aio very much greater and better 
attested than thoHo of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
t*ambay . . equal to 20 each, and 

the latter by hUi,\ which weigh 3 grains of 
wheat -f/rr/ tva, £ lOOr. 

1598 They havo another weight called 
Mao, which m a Hand, and is 12 pounds.” 
— Luischoten^ 69 , [llak. Hoc i. 245] 

1610 — “ Ho was found , . to have 

sixtie maunes in (hdd, mid euery maune 
IS five and fiftio pound weight,” '-^Ilawkins^ 
in Purchase i. 218. 

1611 — “Bach maund hoxng three and 
thirtie pound English weight.” — Muidletcn. 
%hid i 270. 

[1645. — “Ah for the weights, the ordinary 
mand is 69 livrea^ aiul the livre is of 16 
onces; but the mand, which is used to 
weigh indigo, is only 53 Hvres At Surat 
you speak of a s^er, which Is If Ivorfs, and 
the livre is 16 oytCf*#.”— ed. Ball, 
u 38.] 

o, 1665. — “ lj& man pose quarante livres 
par toutes los Indes, tnais ces livres ou 
sfiiTcs flont differerites scion les Pais.” — 
Thevmot, v. 54. 

1678. — “A (Sconce) of pure Gold, 

weighing about one Maund and a quarter, 
which 18 Forty-two jiounds.” — Fryer^ 78. 

“The Surat Maund ... is 40 of ^ 
Ptce the Beart which i« 87Z. 

The Pucka Maund at Agra is double as 
much, where is also Idle 

Eobarry Maund which is 40 Bmr^ of SO 
Ptce to the Se€i/r. » . .* 

md.m, 

1688. — “ Agreed with CJhittur Mullaaw 
and Muttraoas, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 MAunde, 
64 Factory weight.” — Medgas^ Xhary^ 

April 5 ; fHak. Soc, i, 75]. 

1711.--“ Sugar, CJoflfee, Tutanague, aU 
sorts of Drugs, &c., are sold by the Maund 
Tabrees ; which in the Factory and Oustotn 
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house IS nearest 6|^ Avo%rdupovs 
Batables, and all sorts of Fruit &c 
are sold by the Mannd Copara of 7|^ 

The Maiznd Shaw zs two Haimds Tadrees, 
used at Ispahan,” — Locky&r^ ^0 

c, 1760 — Grose says, “ the mauud they 
weigh their indicos with is only 53 Vb ” He 
states the ^Yumnd of Upper India as 69 Ih , 
at Bombay, 28 lb , at Goa, 14 lb , at Surat, 
37i 26 , at Coromandel, 26 lb , in Bengal, 
76 lb, 

1864 — “ You only consent to make 
play when you have packed a good maimd 
of traps on your back ” — L^fe ^ Loid Law- 
rence^ 1 433 


MAYLA, a Hind mela^ fair,’ 
almost always connected with some 
religious celebration, as were so many 
of the medieval fairs in Europe The 
word IS Skt mela, melaka^ ‘meeting, 
concourse, assembly ’ 

[1832. — “ A party of foreigners wished 

to see what was going on at this far-famed 
mayllah ” — Mrs Mee'i JSassan Adi, 

Observattons, ii 321-2 ] 

1869 — “Le Mela n*est pas pr4cis4ment 
une foire telle que nous Tentendent, o’est 
le nom qu’on donne aux reunions de p&lerins 
et des marchands qui se rendent dans 

les heux consid5r4s comme sacr4s, aux fStes 
de certaine dieux indiens et des personn- 
ages reput <^s saints parmi les musulmans ” — 
Qarcin de Tassy, Bel Mv.8 p 26. 


MAZAGONG, MAZAGON, np 

A suburb of Bombay, containing a 
large Portuguese population. [The 
name is said to be originally Modiesa- 
grdma, ‘the village of the Great 
Lord,’ Siva ] 

1543 — 

“ Mazagudo, por 15,000 fedeas, 
Monbaym (Bombay), por 15,000,” 

B Botdho, Tombo, 149. 
1644 — “Going up the stream from this 
town (Mombaym, ^ e Bombay) some 2 
leagues, you come to the aldea of Maza- 
gam **’^Bacarro, MS f 227 
1673 — “ for some miles together, 
till the Sea break in between them , over 
against which lies Massegoimg, a great 
Pishing Town . The Ground between 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and hears good Batty Here the Fortugals 
have another Church and Religious House 
belonging to the Franciscans ” — Eryer, p. 67 


[MBARBAR, s. Pers rmrbahr, 
‘ master of the bay,’ a harbour-master. 
M%rboh(%, which appears in Botelho 
(Tomho, p 56) as mirabary, means 
‘ ferry dues ’ 


[1675 — “There is another hangs up at 
the daily Waiters, or Meerbar’s Cboizltryy 
by the Landing-place . . '* — Fryer, 9$.] 


[1682 — “ ordering them to bring away 
ye boat from ye Mearbar ” — Hedges, Hiarw 
Hak Soc 1 . 34 ] 

MBOKLB Y, n p. One of the names 
of the State of Munneepore. 

MBEANA, MYANNA, s H — P 

mlydna, ‘ middle-sized ’ The name 
of a kind of palankin , that kind out 
of which the palankin used by 
Europeans has been developed, and 
which has been generally adopted in 
India for the last century [Buchanan 
Hamilton writes “The lowest kind 
of palanquins, which are small litters 
suspended under a straight bamboo, 
by which they are carried, and shaded 
by a frame covered with cloth, do not 
admit the passenger to he at length, 
and are here called miyana, or Mahapa 
In some places, these terms are con- 
sidered as synonymous, in others the 
M%yana is open at the sides, while 
the Mahapa, intended for women, is 
surrounded with curtains ” (Eastern 
Ind^a, 11 426).] In W%lhamson^s Yade 
Mecum (i 319) the word, is written 
Mohannah.. 

1784 — “ an entire new myamiali, 

painted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete.”— -In 
Seton^Ken , i 49 

„ “Patna common chairs, couches 
and teapoys, two Mahaua palanquins ” — 
Ibzd 62 

1793 — “ To be sold - . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meana, with Hair Bedding and 
furniture ” — Bombay Courier, Nov 2. 

1796 — “For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New Meaima from Calcutta ” — Ibid May 16 

MBBRASS, s , MBBRASSY, adj , 
MBBRASSIDAR^ s ‘ Inheritance,’ 
‘hereditary,’ ‘a holder of hereditary 
property.’ Hind from Arab mlrds, 
mlrdsl, mlrdsdar , and these from 
warts ‘ to inherit ’ 

1806 — “Every meerassdar in Tanjore 
has been furnished with a separate pottah 
(q V ) for the land held by him .” — Fhflih 
Repcrrt (1812). 774 

1812— “The term meerassee . wa* 
introduced by the Mahommedans 
136 

1877. — “ All miras rights were reolaimable 
within a forty years* absence .** — Meadows 
Taylor, Story of My JAfe, u. 211. 

, , “I found a great proportion "of the 
occupants of land to be mixazdarz, — that 
IS, persons who held their j^rtions of land 
I in hereditary 210 
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MEHAUL, s Hmd Ironi Arab 
mobhall, being properly the pi of Arab 
mahall The word is used with a con- 
siderable vaiaety of application, the 
explanation of which would involve a 
greater amount of technical detail than 
IS consistent with the purpose of this 
work On this Wilson may be con- 
sulted But the most usual Anglo- 
Indian application of maJidll (used as 
a singular and generally written, in- 
correctly, mahdl) is to ‘ an estate,* in 
the Bevenue sense, ^e ‘a parcel or 
parcels of land separately assessed for 
revenue * The sing vnahoill (also 
written in the vernaculars mahal^ and 
mahal) is often used for a palace or 
important edifice, e g (see SHZSH- 
MXJHULL, TAJ-MAHAL) 


known by both titles, rosidos.” — BidduLph^ 
Tribes of tJm Hvndoo JCushy 61 ] 

MBLINDB, MELINDA, n p The 

name {Mahnda or Mahndt) of an Arab 
town and State on the east coast of 
Africa, in S lat 3° 9' , the only one 
at which the expedition of Vasco da 
Qaina had amicable relations with the 
people, and that at which they ob- 
tained the pilot who guided the 
squadron to the coast of India 

c 1150 — “ Melmde, a town of the Zondj, 

. IS situated on the sea-shore at the 
mouth of a ri\or of fiosh water. It is 

a largo town, the people of which . . draw 
from the aoa different kinds of lish, which 
thoy dry and trade in They also possess 
and work mines of iron.” — Bdrzsz (Jaubert), 
1 66 . 

o 1320, — See also Ahulfeda, by M&Cnaudf 
11 207. 


M EH TAB, s. A sweeper or 
scavenger This name is usual in the 
Bengal Presidency, especially for the 
domestic servant* of this class. The 
word IS Pers comp mihtar (Lat. 
major), ‘a great personage,’ ‘a prince,’ 
and has been applied to the class in 
question in irony, or rather in consola- 
tion, as the domestic tailor is called 
caleefa. But the name has so com- 
pletely adhered in this application, 
that all sense of either irony or con- 
solation has perished , mehtar is a 
sweeper and nought else His wife is 
the Matranee. It is not unusual to 
hear two mehtars hailing each other as 
Mahdrdj / In Persia the menial ap« 
lication of the word seems to be 
ifierent (see below). The same class 
of servant is usually called m W 
India hhangl (see BTTNaY), a name 
which m Upper India is applied to 
the caste generally and specially to 
those not in the service of Europeans. 

t Examples of the word used in the 
lonorinc sense will be found below.] 

o. 1800.—^** Haitra. ” See under BtTNOW. 
1810.— “The mater, or eweeper, is con- 
sidered the lowest menial in every family.” 
---WUhamson, F. M. i. 276-7. 

1828 — “ . . besides many mehtars or 
stable-boys ” — Baba %n England, t 60. 

[In the honorific sense : 

[1824.— “In each of the towns of Central 
India, there is . . amohtnr, or head of 
every other class of the inhabitants down to 
the lowest ” — McUcohn, General Indxa, 2nd 
ed 1 . 655 

£1880. — “ On the right bank is the fort in 
which the Mihter or BSdshah, for he is 


1498.-— “And that same day at sundown 
wo cast anchor right opposite a place which 
IS called Milinde, which is 30 leagues from 
Mombasa . On Kaster Day those Moors 
whom we held prisoners, told us that in the 
said town of Milinde wore stopping four 
shipB of Ohnstians who wore Indians, and 
that if we desired to take thorn these would 

f ive ns, instead of thomsolvos, Christian 
ilota.”— of Vasco da Qama, 42-3 
1664. — “As the King of Molinde pays no 
tribute, nor is there any reason why he 
should, oonsidoring the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
on the first discovery of those countries, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
we repay very badly, by tho ill treatment 
which he has from tho Captains who go 
on service to this Coast,” — ^imdo Botdho, 
Towbo, 17. 

c, 1670. — “ Oi Chiaul si negotia anoo per 
la costa de* MeUndi in Bthu^ia ” — Oeaare 
de Eederioi m Harawdo, iii. 896t;. 

1672.— 

“ Quando ohegava a frota ^uella parto 
Unde o reino Melinda i& se via, 

De toldos adornada, e leda de arte : 

Que bem moetra ostimar a sancta dia 
Treme a bandeira, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea aa longo appareoia, 

Soam os atambores, a pandeiroe ; 

E asii entravam ledos e gusrreiros.” 

Oam&os, ii, 78. 

By Burton : 

“ At such a time the Squadron neared the 
part 

where 6rst MeUndo'a goodly shore unseen, 
in awnings drest and prankt with gallant 
art, 

I to show that none the Holy Day misweai : 

I Flutter the Sags, the streaming Estandari 
gleams from afar with gorgeous purple 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle martkl jar : 
thus past ^ey fonvards wm the pomp of 
war.” 
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1610. — P Texeira tells us that among 
the Moors” at Ormuz, Alboquerque was 
known only by the name of Malandy, and 
that with some difficulty he obtained the 
explanation that he was so called because 
he came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, which they call Maland — Relacion 
de los Reyes de Marmuz^ 45 

[1823 — Owen calls the place Maleenda 
and gives an account of it. — NarraUve^ i 
399 seqq ] 

1859 — “As regards the immigration of 
the Wagemu (A 3 emi, or Persians), from 
whom the ruling tribe of the Wasawahili 
derives its name, they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shiraz emigrated to 
Shangaya, a district near the Ozi River, and 
founded the town of Malindi {Melzyida) ” — 
Bwrton, mJ’,R G S xxix. 51 

MELIQUE VERIDO, np The 

Portuguese form of the style of the 
princes of the dynasty established at 
Kdar m the end of the 16 th century, 
on the decay of the Bahmani kingdom 
The name represents ‘ Malik Barid ’ 
It was apparently only the third of 
the dynasty, ’All, who first took the 
title of (’All) Barid Shah. 

1533 — “And as the foZosomid (^) of Badur 
was very great, as well as his presumption, 
he sent word to Tzam Maluco (Nizamaluco) 
and to Verido (who were great Lords, as 
it were Kings, in the Becanini, that lies 
between the Balgat and Oambaya) . . that 
they must pay him homage, or he would 
hold them for enemies, and would direct 
war against them, and take away their 
dominions ” — Oorrea, iii 514. 

1663. — “ And these regents . concerted 
among themselves . that they should 
seize the King of Baquem in Bedar, which 
II the chief city and capital of the Decan , 
so they took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido , and then 
he and the rest, either in person or by their 
representatives, make him a sdlaam (coden^) 
at certain days of the year . The verido 
who died in the year 1610 was a Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as I 
have heard on sure authority ” — O'orcza, f 
35 and 

c 1601 — * * About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince Sultan D^lniyfi], reporting 
that (Malik) Ambar bad collected his troops 
in Bidar, and had gained a victory over a 
party which had been sent to oppose him 
by Malik Baiid "--Indyat UUah, in Mhot, 
VI. 104. 


MEM-SAHIB, a This singular 
example of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency j 
the first portion representing ma*am 
Madam Sahih is used at Bombay ; 
Doresoim (see DORAY) in Madras. 
(See also BUBEA BEEBES ) 


MENDY, s Hind, mehndl^ [menhdz^ 
Skt mendhikd;'] tbe plant Lawsonm 
albay Lam , of the N O Lythraceae, 
strongly resembling tbe English privet 
in appearance, and common in gardens 
It IS the plant whose leaves afford the 
henna^ used so much in Mahommedan 
countries for dyeing the hands, &c , 
and also in the process of dyeing the 
hair Mehndl is, according to Boyle, 
the Cyprus of the ancients (see PJ/my^ 
XU 24) It is also the camph/ire of 
Canticles i 14, where the margin of 
A Y has erroneously cypress for Cyprus. 

[1813 — “After the girls are betrothed, 
the ends of the fingers and nails are dyed 
red, with a preparation from the Mendey, 
or hinna shrub ” — Porbes, Or Mem 2nd ed. 
1 56 , also see i 22 ] 

c 1817 — “ his house and garden 

might be known from a thousand others by 
tbeir extraordinary neatness His garden 
was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and xmndey hedge ” — Mrs 
Sherwood^s Stories, ed 1873, p 71 

MBROALL, MAROAL, s. Tam 

maraJcMl^ a gram measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
varying much m different localities^, 
though the most usual was =12 sers of 
gram [Also known as toom'] Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and = of agarce (q v ). 

1554 —(Negapatam) “Of ghee {7namteiya) 
and oil, one mercar is = 2^ canadas ” (a 
Portuguese measure of about 3 pints). — A, 
Nunez, 36 

1803 — “ . take care to put on each 

bullock full SIX mercalls or 72 seers 
Wellington Desp , ed 1837, u 85 


MEEGUI, n p The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
Lower Burma with its town , annexed 
with the rest of what used to be called 
tbe “Tenassenm Provinces” after the 
war of 1824-26 The name is prob- 
ably of Siamese origin; the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit (Sir A 
Fhcuyre). 


1568 — Tenasan la quale ^ Cit(^ delle 
regioni del regno di Siou, posta infra* ten^ 
due o tre maree sopra vn gran fiuuie - 
ed one il fiume entra in mare e ypa 
ohiamata Mergi, nel porto della 
anno si cancano aleune navi 
(see BEAZIL-wwod and E APP^ ^ ^ 
nipa (q v ), di (see ^ 

q-aalohe poco di . - 

~Oes. Wederwi, in tS. StaT^fc 

[1684-5.'— A <3o®i!*6cy. Tjato^ng 

to Mr 5 b ttSs Koad 
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from Mergre.’*— P>^H£rZe, Umry^ Ft Qeo , 
1st ser, IV, 19. 

[1727 — ‘‘Merjee ” See under TENAS- 
SEBIM.] 

MILK-BUSH, MILK-HEDGE, s 

Euphorb%a T%rmalhy L , often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast It 
abounds in acrid milky juices 

o 1690 — ^‘They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the zekoo^n {suOihiim) 
tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im- 
penetrable by an army.” — Ayeen, ed. Glad- 
win, 11 . 68 , [ed. Jarrett^ ii 239] 

[1773 — Milky Hedge This is rather a 
shrub, which they plant for hedges on the 
coast of Coromandel ” — Ives, 462 ] 

1780 — “Thorn hedges are sometimes 
placed in gardens, but in the holds the milk 
bush is most commonly used when 

squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that IS deemed a deadly poison . A 
horse will have his head and eyes pro- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge ” — 
Munro*^ JVdrr 80. 

1879,— 

“ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-bush on tho 
sand . . ” 

Svr M, Arnold, Z%ght of Asta, Bk v, 

0 . 1886 — ** The milk-hedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Guzerat. Twigs of the plant thrown 
into running water kill the fish, and are 
extensively used for that purpose. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making gunpowder.”— 
jR. H Kmtinge 

MINOOPIB, np This term as 
attributed in books to the Andaman 
islanders as their distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabulary given by Lieut. Oolebrooke 
in vol IV. of the Asiatic Bescarches, 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception, JNor has the possible 
origin of the mistake been ascertained. 
pMr Man (Proc. Antlwo^^ Institute^ xii. 
71) suggests that it may have been a 
corruption of the words min haiohJ 
‘ Come here I '] 

MINIOOY, n p. Minikaiy [Logan 
(^MalahaTy i 2) gives the name as 
MenaMyat, which the Madras Gloss. 
derives from Mai min^ ‘fish/ kayam, 
‘ deep pool * The natives call it Maliku 
mote by Mr. Gray on the passage from 
Pyrard quoted below),] An island 


intermediate between the Maldive and 
the Laccadive group Politically it 
belongs to the latter, oeing the property 
of the All Kaja of Oannanore, but the 

eople and their language are Mal- 

ivian The population in 1871 was 
2800 One-sixth of the adults had 
perished in a cyclone in 1867 A 
lighthouse was in 1883 erected on 
the island This is probably the 
island intended for MiUkee in that ill- 
edited book the E T of Tuhfat al- 
Mujahidin [Mr Logan identifies it 
with the “female island’* of Marco 
Polo, {Malabar, i. 287.)] 

[c. 1610 — “ ii httlo island named 

Malicut ” — Pymid de Laml^ Hak. Soc 
1 322.] 

MISCALL, s. Ar. misldl {mithkdl, 
pi operly) An Arabian weight, origin- 
ally that of the Roman aureus and the 
gold dlndr, about 73 grs 

c 1340. — “ Tho prmco, violently enraged, 
caused this olficor to bo put in prison, and 
confiscatod his goods, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mithkals of gold. This anecdote 
HorvcB to attest at once tho seventy of the 
Bovoroign and the oxtromo wealth of the 
country. ^^‘^S/iihAbuddln, in JVot. e£ Mat , 
xiii 192. 

1602. — “ Upon which tho King (of Sofala) 
showed himself much pleased . and 
gave thorn as a proHont for the Oaptam- 
Major a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call pinyo, weighing 1000 
matioals, every matioal being worth 600 
rdit, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 8000 matleals . . Oonca,! 274, 

MIBBEE, s. Sugar candy. Mi^l, 
‘ Egyptian/ from MiuT, Egypt, the 
Mizraim of the Hebrews, showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
tho Misrl or * sugar of Egypt ’ in the 
Arabvan Nights {Burton, xi. 396),] (See 
under StTBAB.) 

1810 — “The sugar oandy made in India, 
where it is known by the name of misoery, 
bears a jorioe suited to its quality. * . It 
is usually made in smalt conical pots, 
whence it concretes Into masses, weighing 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each, WiUiamsQn, V. M. 
ii. 184 

MISSALj s. Hmd. from Ar. misL 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The body of 
documents in a particular case before 
a court. [The word is also used in its 
original sense of a *clan.’] 

[1861. — “The martial spirit of the Sikhs 
thus aroused . . . formea itself into clans 
or oonfederaoies called Hlala . * 

Brown, Pimja^ and JMhd, L 868 ] 
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MOBED, s. P mubtd, a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
tlie Pehlevi mag6~pat, ‘ Lord Magus.’ 

[1815 — “The rites ordained by the chief 
Mobuds are still observed ” — Malcolm, H. 
of Persia, ed 1829, i 499 ] 

MOCUDDUM, s Hind from Ar 
mukaddcm, ‘ praepositus,’ a head-man 
The technical applications are many , 
eg to the headman of a village, re- 
sponsible for the realisation of the 
revenue (see LXJMBEBDAE) , to the 
local head of a caste (see CHOWDBY) , 
to the head man of a body of peons 
or of a gang of labourers (see MATE), 
&c &c (See further detail in Wilson) 
Cobarruvias (Tesoro de la Lengua Gastel- 
Iona, 1611) gives Almocaden, “Capi- 
tan de Infanteria.” 

o 1347 — ** The princess invited . 

the tcmdazl (see T1ND.AL) or miikaddain of 
the crew, and the sip&hsalar or mukaddam 
of the archers .” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 260 * 

1638 — **0 MocadSiO da xnazmorra q era 

0 carcereiro d’aqnella pnsSo, tanto q os vio 

mortos, den logo rebate disso ao Guazil da 
justice ” — PiTbto, cap. vi 

,, ‘*The Jaylor, which m their language 
IS called Mocadan, repairing in the morning 
to us, and finding our two companions dead, 
goes away in all haste therewith to acquaint 
the Gauzil, which is as the Judg with us.” — 
OogaTV's T7an8l , p 8 

1564 — E a hum naique, com seys piSLes 
(peons) e hum mocadao, com seys toehas, 
hum b6y de sombreiro, dous mamatos»” &c 
— Botelko, Tomho, 67. 

1667. — “ , furthermore that no infidel 

shall serve as scrivener^ shroff {xarrafo) 
mocadam (mocadeio), naique (see MT AIK) , 
peon (pi&o) parpatrim (see PARBUTTY), 
collector of dues, corregidor, interpreter, 
procurator or solicitor in court, nor in any 
other office or charge in which he can in 
any way hold authority over Christians ” — 
Decree of the &>a^ed Council of Goa, Deo 27 
In Arc^ Port Ori&nU fascie 4 

[1698 — “ . a chief Boteson which 

they call Mocadon ” — Linschoten, Hak Soc 

1 267 

[c 1610 — “They call these Lascarysand 
their captain Moncadon ” — Pyrard deLaval, 
Hak Soc 11 117. 


* This passage is also referred to under 
N ACODA The Erench translation runs as fol- 
lowB — “ Oette princesse invita le tencM, ou 
* g6ii6ral des pistons,* et le sipaksdlar ou * g4n,6ral 
des archers ’ ” In answer to a query, our friend. 
Prof Robertson Smith, writes ‘‘The word is 
r^dZ, and this may be used either as the plural of 
rajul, ‘man,* or as the pi of rdy^Z, ‘pi6ton * But 
foreman, or ‘praepositus' of the 'men * (TmJeaddem 
is not well rendered *g6n6rar), is just as possible ” 
And, if possible, much more reasonable jDulauner 
CJ As ser.iv tom ix ) renders here “sailors ” 

See the article TINDAL : and see the quotation 
under the present article from Bocarro MS 


[1615 — “The General! dwelt with the 
Makadow of Swally.” — Sir T Roe, Hak 
Soc 1 45, comp Danvers, Letters, ^ 234] 
1644 — “ Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadons ” — Bocarro, MS 

1672 — “ II Mucadamo, cosi chiamano h 
Padroni di queste barche ” — P, Vincem 
Maria, 3rd ed 469 

1680 — “ For the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Huckadum or Master of the Boatmen, 
being Christian as he is, his wages being 
paid at 70 fanaxns per mensem.” — E&rt St 
Geo Oonsn , Dec 23, in N'otes and Exts 
No 111 p 42 

1870 — “ This headman was called the 
Mokaddam m the more Northern and 
Eastern provinces ” — Systems of Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163 

MOOOUDDAMA, s. Hmd. from 
Ar. muibaddama, ‘a piece of business,’ 
but especially suit at law ’ 

MODELLIAB, MODLIAB, s. 

Used m the Tamil districts of Ceylon 
(and formerly on the Continent) for 
a native head-man It is also a caste 
title, assumed by certain Tamil people 
who styled themselves ^udras 
honourable assumption in the South). 
Tam mudal%yd/r^ muthahydr^ an 
honorific pi from mudah, rrmthal% ‘a 
chief.’ 

c 1360 — “ When I was staying at 
Columbum (see QDILON) with those Chris- 
tian chiefs who are called Hodihab and 
are the owners of the pepper, one morning 
there came to me ” — John de MarignoUi, 
m Cathay, Ac , ii, 381 

1622 — “And in opening this foundation 
they found about a cubit below a grave made 
of brickwork, white-washed within, as if 
newly made, in which they found part of 
the bones ol the Bang who was converted 
by the holy Apostle, who the natives said 
they heard was called Tam (Tami) mudo- 
lyar, meaning in their tongue ‘Thomas 
Servant of God ’ ” — Correa, ii 726 
1644. — “ , . apud Praefectum locia lUis 
quern Hudeliarem vulgo nunoupant ” — 
S Er Xavemi JEpistolae, 129. 

1607 — “On the part of Dom Fernando 
Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re- 
ceived a petition stating his semoee.”-^ 
Letter of K Philip IXL in A. das Mon ^^ , 
135. ' 

1616. — “These entered the Kingtou ik 
Candy . and had an encounter wA 
enemy at MataM, where they cut off five- 
and-thirty heads of their people and took 
certain oraches and moduiapreff who are 
chiefs among them, and who had . . de- 
serted and gone over to the enemy as is the 
way of the CMngtdas "^Boeasrro, 495 

1648 — “The 6 August followed from 
Candy the ICadeS^ar, or Great Captain . . . 
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in order to inspect the ships ” — Vaiz SptL 
berg&n/s Voyage ^ 33 

1685 — “The Hodeliares and other 

t reat men among them put on a shirt and 
oublet, which those of low caste may not 
wear ” — f 46 

1708 — “ Mon R4vSrend P6re Voiis 6tes 
tellemoiit accotitnm€ k vous m61or des 
affaires de la Gompagme, que non distant 
la pn^re que je vous ai rlit^r^e pliisieurs 
fois de nous laisser en repos, je ne suis pas 
€tonnd si vous preneiS parti dans I’affaire de 
Lazaro ci-devant courtier et Modeliar do la 
Oompagme ** — IV&rbeTt^ Mimoirea, i 274 

1726 — “Modelyaar This is the same 
as Captain.*’ — Valmtyfn (Ceylon), Names of 
Officers, &c , 9 

1810 — “We arrived at Barbareon 

about two o’clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar had erected a beautiful 
rest-house lor us, and prepared an excellent 
collation ” — Maria Otaham, 98 

MOFUSSIL, s ,also used adjectively, 
“ The provinces,” — the country stations 
and districts^ as contra-distinguished 
from * the Presidency * ; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a district na 
contra-distinguished from the sudder 
or chief station, which is the residence 
of the district authorities Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofussil, he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of 
Calcutta ; if one at Benares talks of 
going into the he means going 

anywhere in the Benares division or 
district -(as the case might be) out of 
the city and station of Benares. And 
so over India The word (Hind, from 
Ar ) mufa^qal means properly * separate, 
detailed, particular,’ and hence ‘pro- 
vincial,’ as mufassal ^adtZlat, a ‘pro- 
vincial court of justice/ This indicates 
the way xn which the^word came to 
have the meaning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
newspaper, under the name of Ths 
Mofetsailite, was started at Meerut, 
Mr J‘ohn Lang, author of Too 
(jUmr hg Malf^ &c., and endured for 
ruany years. 

1781 — “ ...» gentleman lately arrived 
from the Houeser’ (plainly a misprint). — 
Micky's Bengal QazeUCp March 31 

„ “A gentleman in the HofassU, 
Mr P , fell out of his chaise and broke his 
leg »» — , Jane 30. 

1810 — “ Either in the Presidency or in 
the Mofussil . *’ — V Jfef. 
n 499 

1836 — “ the HofassU newspapers 
which X have seen, though generally dis- 
posed to cavil at all the aobs of the Govern- 


ment, have often spoken favourably of the 
measure/* — T, B, Macaulay, in Ltfe, &o. 


MOGUL, 11 ji. This name should 
properly mean a person of the great 
nomad race of Mongols, called m 
Persia, &c., Mughah, but in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather Turk, family of Baber, to 
be applied to all foreign Mahonimedans 
from the countries on the W, and 
N.W of India, except the Pathans. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between the Mu- 
ghal Ird7u, of Pers. origin (who is a 
Shiali), and the M. Tfirdni of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni) Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Khdib is of the Pathkn’s. 
Among the Mahonimedans of S India 
the MoguU or Mughah constitute a 
strongly marked caste [They are also 
clearly distinguished in the Punjab 
and N.W.P ] In the quotation from 
Baber below, the name still retains its 
original application. The passage 
illustrates the tone in which Baber 
always speaks of his kindred of the 
Steppe, much as Lord Clyde used 
sometimes to speak of “confounded 
iSfcotchmen.” 

In Fort, writers Mogol or Mogor is 
often used for “Hindustan,” or the terri- 
tory of the Great Mogul. 


1247. “—“Terra quaedam ost in parttbus 
onentiB . quae MoBgal nominatur. Haeo 
terra quondam populoa quatuor habuit; 
anus Yeka Moagal, id e»t magm Mon- 
gah . de Plano Var^i, MisL 

Mmigalorum, 646. 

1268. Licit nobiw supradiotus Ooiao 

. Nolite dioere quod dominus noster 
ait ohHafcianua. Non est Christianas, sed 
Moal ; quia enim nomen obriatianitatis 
videtur els nomen oiduadem gentis . . . 
volentes noraen suum, hoc est Moal> exal- 
noraen, neo volant voeari 
TartcmP*-^Inn WimtUmi de Rubruk, 

• . Mmigiil, a name sometimes 
tH^^ed ^ Tartars.**— ilfarco Poh, i. 276 

c. 1800.— “ Ipsi verb diount se desoendisse 
^ et Magog. Vnde ipsl dlountur 
oorrupto vooabulo MagogolV* 
de Monde Ormk, in Par, 

0. 1808 ,— di No7af ... $9 dfm 
wXeUrreus bwdfisirm 4^ 
o6j aiJroi Mou^ouX/ovr Myomn, l|air<»r- 
raXsif dif rdp mrb rht Karwiat 
ToO Kdptbm 

Georg. m % 
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c 1340 — '‘In the first place from Tana to 
Gmtarchan may he 25 days with an ox 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horse-waggon On the road you will find 
plenty of Moccols, that is to say of armed 
troopers ’ — PegolottZi on the Land Route to 
Cathay, in Oathay, &c , ii 287 

1404 — “And the territory of this empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof is called 
Mugalia, and they don’t understand this 
language on this side of the River (the 
Oxus) for the character which is used 

by those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read by those on this side 
the nver , and they call that character 
Mongall, and the Emperor keeps by him 
certain scribes who can read and write this 
Mogali character ” — Clamjo § cm (Comp 
Markham, 119-120 ) 

c 1500 — “The Moghul troops, which 
had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, betook 
themselves to dismounting and plundering 
my own people Nor is this a solitary 
instance , such is the imiform practice of 
these wretches the Moghuls , if they defeat 
the enemy they instantly seize the booty, 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own allies, and betide what 
may, carry off the spoil ” — Baber, 93 

1634 — “And whilst Badur was there jn 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a messenger 
from the King of the Mogores of the 
kingdom of Dely, called Bobor Mirza ’ — 
Correa, iii 571 

1636 — “ Bicti Mogores vel \ populis 
Persarum Mogoribus, vel quod nunc Turkae 
a Persis Mogores appellantur ’ — Letter from 
K John III to Po;pe Paul III 

1556 — “Tartana, otherwyse called Mou- 
gal. As Vincentius wryteth, is in that parte 
of the earth e, where the Easte and the 
northe joine together ” — W Watrefman, 
Far die of Faciouns 

1563 — “This Kingdom of Dely is very far 
inland, for the northern part of it marches 
with the territory of Cora^one (Khorasan) 
The Mogores, whom we call Tartars, 
conquered it more than 30 years ago ” 
— Goicta, f 34 

[c 1590 — “In his time (Nasiru’ddin 
Mahmud )_the Mughals entered the Panjab 
— A%n ed Jarrett, ii 304 
[c 1610 — “The greatest ships come from 
the coast of Persia, Arabia, Mogor ’ — 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak Soc i 258 

[1636 — India “oontaineth many Provinces 
and Realmes, as Cambaiar, Delli, Deoan, 
Bishagar, Malabar, Narsingar, Orixa, Ben- 
gala, Sanga, Mogores, Tipura, G-ourous, 
Ava, Pegua, Anrea Chersonesus, Sina, Cam- 
boia, and Campaa ” — T Bhindeml, I)escr%j^ 
tzon and use of Plancius hts Majpjpe, tn Eight 
Treatises, ed 1626, p 647 ] 
c 1660 — “ Now shall I tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Monghol 
And the Ruler (Chingiz Elhan) said, 

'I will that this people BM6, resembling 


a precious crystal, which even to the com- 
pletion of my enterprise bath shown the 
greatest fidelity in every peril, shall take 
the name of Eoke (Blue) Monghol ’ ” — 

Sanang Setzen, by Schmidt, pp 57 and 71 
1741 — “ Ao mesmo tempo que a paz sc 
ajusterou entre os referidos generaes Mogor 
e Maiata ’ — Bosquejo das Possessdes Pot tug 
na Oriente — Locnimentos Oomprovativos, in 21 
(Lisbon 1863) 

1764 — “Whatever Moguls, whether 
Orames or Tooranies, come to offer their 
services should he received on the aforesaid 
terms ’ — Paper of Articles sent to Major 
Munro by the Naioah, m Long, 360 

c 1773 — “ the news-writers of Rai 

Droog frequently wrote to the Nawanb 
that the besieged Naik had attacked 

the batteries of the besiegeis, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghuls ” — PL of 
SyduT, 317 

1781 — “Wanted an European or Mogul 
Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand ” — India Gazette, June 30 

1800 — “I pushed forward the whole of 
the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body — Sir A Wellesley to Munro, 

Munro s Life, i 268 

1803 — “The Mogul horse do not appear 
very active , otherwise they ought certainly 
to keep the piudaxnes at a greater dis- 
tance ’ — Wellington, w 281 

In these last two quotations the term is 
applied distinctively to Hyderabad troops* 
1856 — “The Moguls and others, who at 
the present day settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with these people (Burmese 
Mahommedans) speedily sink into the same 
practical heterodoxies ” — Yule, Mission to 
Ava, 151 

MOGUL, THE GREAT, n p 

Sometimes ^ The MoguV simply The 
name by winch the Kings of Delhi of 
the House of Timur were popularly 
styled, first by the Portuguese (o grcto 
Mogor^ and after them by Europeans 
generally It was analogous to the 
Sophy (q V ), as applied to the Kings 
of Persia, or to the ‘ Great Turk ’ 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey 
Indeed the latter phrase was probably 
the model of the present one Ai 
noticed under the preceding article, 
MOGOL, MOGOR, and also Mogohs^tm 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominioTis of the Great Moguih 
have found no native idiom 
suggesting the latter title , but 
IS thus used in the 
below, and MogohsUm muet have 
in some native use, for it is a form i^at 
Europeans would not liave invented 
(See quotatlc ki^ f rom Thervenot here 
and under 
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c 1563— “Ma gik dodici anm il gran 
Magol Re Moro d'Agra et del Delx si 
e impatromto di tutto il Regno de Catnbaia 
— V. iliesser QesLVr& Federtci, in Rmnmw, 
111 , 

1672 — ^ , 

A esto o Rei Cambayco soberbissimo 
Fortaleza dari na rica Dio , 

Porquo contra o Mogor poderosisaimo 
Lhe ajude a defender o sonhono " | 

Gamdeht x 64 | 

By Burton 

** To him Cambaya’s. King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yield in wealthy Dm the famous fort 
that he may gam against the Grand 
Mogor 

'spite his stupendous power, your firm 
support , . 

[1609 — “When you shall loiiair to tho 
Greate Magull " — Bvidwoodt First Letter 
Booh, 325 

[1612 — “Hecchabar (Akbar) tho last de- 
ceased Emperor of Hindustan, tho father of | 
the presontGreat Mogul DanDtJ? s. Letters, 

1 163] 

Xai5_“Nam praetor Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potissima ilhus pars subjecta est , 
qui turn quidem Mahometicae rehgiom 
deditus ©rat, quamuis earn modo cane ot 
angue peius doteatetur, vix soio an ilhus 
sdius rex Mahometana sacra ooleret ’* — 
Jarric, 1 68 

,, “ , , proseoutmg my travaile by 

land, I entered the confines of the great 
Mogor . — Be Mon>fart, 

1616, — “It (Ohitor) IS in tho country of 
one Rama, a Prince newly subdued by the 
Mogul T. Roe [In Hak . Soc (i 

102 for “the Mogul” the reading is “this 
King/'] 

„ “The Seuerall Kingdomes and Pro- 
uinoes subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gehangier. ” — Mem in Purohas, i 578 
„ “ the base cowardice of 

which people hath made the Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Portu- 
guese would beat tnree of his people . 
and he would further add that one English- 
man wduld beat three Portuguese The 
truth IS that those Portuguese, especially 
those bom in those Indian colonies, . , are 
a very low poor-spirited people. . * — 

Terry, ed. 1777, 153* 

[ , , “ , a copy of the articles granted 

by the Great MogoU may p^y serve for 
precedent ” — Foster, Letters, iv. 222,] 

1628 — “The people are partly Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, but they live 
mingled together, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to whom Guzerat is now 
subject although he is a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether that, as they say) makes 
no difference in hia states between one kind 
of people and the other,” — P, deUa Valle, 
il 510; [Hak Soc i. 80, where Mr, Grey 
reads “ Gran Moghel 


1644 — “The King of tho inland country, 
on the confines of this island and fortress of 
Dlu, is tho Mogor, the greatest Prince m 
all tho Bast ” — Booano, Ml:^ 

1653 — “Mogol ©st vn texme des Indea 
qui signifie blanc, ct quand nous diaons la 
grand Mogol, qu© los Indions appellent 
Schah Geanno Roy du monde, o’ost qu'il est 
efitectiuenient blanc . nous Tappellons 
grand Blanc ou grand Mogol, comine nous 
appellona le Roy dos Ottomans grand 
Turq ” — Be la Boullayt-U-Gtmz, ed 1657, 
pp 549-650 

,, “This Prmcc, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
thoir faith, who served him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion ” — Bogan's Pmto, p 25 The expres- 
sion IS not m Pinto’s original, wheio it is 
Hey dos Mogores (cap. xx ) 

c 1663 — “Biuce it is the custom of 
never to approach Groat Persons with 
Empty Uands, when I had the honour to 
kiss the Vest of tho Great Mogol Am eng 
Zehe, I t)rosonte(l him with Eight Houpees 
»» — Bernier, E T p 62 , [od Bonstahle, 

200 ] 

1666,— 

“ Bamarchand by 0 xus, 'Pemir’s throne, 

To Paquin of Binaoan Kings , and thence 

To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. . ” 

Paradur Lost, xi 389-91. 

c 1665 — “ L'Bmpiro du Grand-Mogol, 
qu'on nomme particulieroment le MogoU- 
atan, est le plus dtendu et le plus puissant 
des Roiaumes des Indon . . , Le Grand- 
Mogol viont en Hgne dxrucic de Tamerlan, 
dont les dosoendautM tjui ho mnt 5tabhs atix 
Indes, se sont fait appellor Mogols. . . — 

Ih&mxioiy V, 9. 

1672. —“ In these beasts tho Great Mogul 
takes his pleasure, and on a stately Elephant 
he rides in person to the arena where they 
fight,” ^liafdaeus (Germ. ed. ), 21. 

1673. — “It is the Flower of their Em- 
peror’s Titles to be celled tho Great Moral. 
/tftrrore (read Burrow, see Fryer's Index) 
Mogul Podeshar, who ... is at present 
Auren ZeebA'-^^Fryer, 196 

1716.— “Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 
say ^ Head and king of tho Circumcised,* 
for Mogol in the language of that country 
signifies oircumoised ** {\)^Bluteau, s v. 

1727.— “Having mad© what observations 
I could, of the Empire of Persia, I’ll travel 
along the Seaooast towards Industan, or the 
Great Mogul*© Empire.”— A. Morndton, i. 
115, [ed. 1744]. 

1780. — “ There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder Is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe the Great 
Mogul.”— Letter of T. Mmro, in X/ife, i. 27. 

1788. — “The first potentate sold by the 
I Company for money, was the Groat M<^rul 
! — the descendant of Tamerlane.”— 

Speech m Fm^s M.L Bm, iil. 456. 
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1786 — ‘‘That Shah Allum, the prince 
commonly called the Great Mogul, or, by i 
eminence, the King is or lately was in 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
stan — Ait of Charge agatnst Hastings^ 

in vii 189 

1807 — “ L Hindoustan est depms quelque 
temps doming par une multitude de petits 
souverains, qui s anachent Tun Tautre leura 
possessions Aucun d’eux ne reeonnait 
eomme il faut Tautoiit^ legitime du Mogol, 

SI ce n est cependant Messieurs les Anglais, 
lesquels n ont pas cesse d ttre soumis h son 
ob^issance , en sort qu^actuellement, c’est 
h dire en 1222 (1807 ils reconnaissent I’au- 
torit^ supreme d’Akbar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam ” — A/soSf A'taish %-Mahjil^ quoted by 
Ga'i cm de Tassy, Rel Mus 90 

MOGUL BREECHES, s Ap- 
parently an early name for what we 
call long-drawers or pyjamas (qq v ) 

1625 — “ let him have his shirt on and 
his Mogul breeches , here are women in the 
house ’ — Beaumont Fletcher, The Fair 

Maid of the Inn, iv 2 

In a picture by Vandyke of William 
1st Earl of Denbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhibited at 
Edinburgh m July 1883, the subject 
IS represented as out shooting, in a red 
stuped shirt and _ 23 ^^amas, no doubt the 
“ Mogul breeches of the period 

MOHUR, GOLD, s The official 
name of the chief gold coin of British 
India, Hind from Pers muht, a 
(metallic) seal, and thence a gold coin 
It seems possible that the word is 
taken from rmhr, ‘the sun,^ as one of 
the secondary meanings of that word 
IS ‘a golden circlet on the top of 
an umbrella, or the like ' ( VuUers) 
[Platts, on the contrary, identifies it 
with Skt mudrd, ‘ a seal ’] 

The term muhr, as applied to a com, 
appears to have been popular only and 
quasi-genenc, not precise But that to 
which it has been most usually applied, 
at least in recent centuries, is a com 
which has always been m use since 
the foundation of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan by the Ghuri 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedmen, 
circa A D 1200, tending to a standard 
weight of 100 rat^s (see RUTTEE) of 
pure gold, or about 175 grains, thus 
equally in weight, and probably in- 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver com which has for 
more than three centuries been called 
Rnpee 

There is good ground for regard- 


ing this as the theory of the system * 
But the gold coins, especially, have 
deviated from the theory considerably, 
a de\iation which seems to have com- 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Sultan Mahommed Tughlak (1325- 
1351), who laised the gold com to 
200 grams, and diminished the silver 
coin to 140 grains, a change which may 
have been connected with the enormous 
influx of gold into Upper India, from 
the plunder of the immemorial accumu- 
lations of the Peninsula in the first 
quarter of the 14th century After 
this the com again settled down m 
approximation to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking the weight 
of 46 different Tnohurs from the lists 
given in Prinsep’s Tables, the average 
of pure gold is 167 22 grains t 

The first gold mohur struck by the 
Company’s Government was issued in 
1766, and declared to he a le^l tender 
for 14 sicca rupees The full weight 
of this coin was 179 66 grs , containing 
149 72 grs of gold But it was im- 
possible to render it current at the 
rate fixed , it was called in, and m 
1769 a new mohur was issued to pass 
as legal tender for 16 sicca rupees 
The weight of this was 190 773 grs 
(according to Regn of 1793, 190 894), 
and it contained 190 086 grs of gold 
Regulation xxxv of 1793 declared 
these gold mohurs to be a legal 
tender in all public and private trans- 
actions Regn XIV of 1818 declared, 
among other things, that “ it has been 
thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to he coined at this 
Presidency (Port William), in order 
to raise the value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14 861 to that of 1 to 15 The gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur- 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 
new gold mohur was to weigh 204 710 
grs , containing fine gold 187 651 grs 
Once more Act xvii of 1836 declared 
that the only gold coin to be corned at 
Indian mints should be (with proper^' 

* See CcOhay, Ac , pp ccxlvu -ceL , and E 
Thomas, PatJidn Kvngs of Delhv, ^ 

+ The average was taken as foUaws — (1^ We 
took the whole of the weight of gold in the list at 
P 43 (“ Table of the Gold Coins of India'*) with 
the omission of four pieces which are exception 
ally debased , and (2), the firaVtwenty-four pieces 
m the list at p 50 Suppleoafiiatary Table ), 
omitting two exceptional eases and divided by the 
whole number of .eoins so taken (See the tables 
at end of Thpimas saA, of PrvnaeFB Essays 
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tionate subdivisions) a gold molnir 
or “15 rupee piece ” of the weight of 
180 grs troy, containing 165 grs. of 
pure gold , and declared also that no 
gold coin should thencefoiward be a 
legal tender of payment in any of 
the territories of the E I Company 
There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change 

A friend (W Simpson, the accom- 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohur was a corruption of gol^ 
(‘ round ’) mohr^ indicating a distinction 
from the square mohurs of some of the 
Delhi Kings. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful 

1690 — *‘Tho Gold Moor, or Gold Roixpio, 
IS valued generally at 14 of Silver , and 
the Silver Koupie at Two Shillings Three 
Pence 219. 

1726 — “There is hero only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver 

and other money are struck.* — 
ValmiiQ7ii v 166 

1758 — “80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, ©(juivalent to 60,000 rupees, wore 
the military cheat for immediate exponsoa,** 
— OiifJiei od 1603, ii 364 

[1776 — ‘ * Thank you a thousand times for 
your present of a parcel of morahs ’*•— 

P Pran&s, to her husband, m France Letternt 
1. 2860 

1779. — “I then took hold of his hand 
then he <Francis) took out gold mohurs : 
and offered to mve them to me : I refused 
them , be said ‘Take that (offering both hia 
hands to me), ’twill make you great men, 
and 1 will give you 100 gold mohurs 
more.’ ” — Mmdmct of Itambux Jemadar, on 
Trial of Grand v Francis, quoted in Emou 
qf Old Calm^a^ 228, 

1786- — “Malver, hairdresser from Kurope, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, &o. He will also instruct 
the s5i»ves at a moderate price.” * — In 
Karr^ i, 119 

1797 — “Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that I would aooept 
nothing, he had prepared 5 laos of rupees 
and 8(®0 gold Mohurs for me, of which I 
was to have 4 lacs, my attendants one. and 
your ladyship the gold lietter in Jlfwa. 
qf Lord Tezgn7nMUhf\ 410. 

1809. — “I instantly presented to her a 
nazur (see NTTISZKE) of nineteen gold 
mohurs in a white handkerchief.”— Xercf 
Valenitat i, 100. 

1811 — “Some of hxs fellow passengers 
, . . offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs ” — Life qf Xjeydm^ 88. 


Was this ignorance, or slang? Though slave- 
hoys are occasionally mentioned, there is no indi- 
cation that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at this time in European 
families. 


1829 — “ I heard that a private of the 
Company’s Foot Artillery passed the very 
no.ses of the pnzc-ageuts, with 600 gold 
mohurs (sterling lOOOZ ) in liis hat or cap ” 
— ‘John 11 226* 

£c 1847 — “Tho widow is voxod. out of 
liatience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a place beside Cambric, tho penniless curate 
and not by (Jolonol Goldmore, the ncli 
widower from India ” ^Thirkeray, Book uf 
ed 1879, i». 71 ] 

MOHUERBB, MOHREB, s 

A writer m a native language Ar 
‘an elegant, correct writer* 
The word o<‘t*ura in Grone (c 1760) 
an ‘Mooreis, wnniern.* 

[1765. — “This la not only tho custom 
of tho heads, hut is followed hy cvciy petty 
Mohooree lu each ollice,” X^ino of 

Bmgal^ App. 217. ] 

MOHURRXTM, .s. Ar, Muharram 
(‘wrrer'), properly the name of the 1st 
month of tlie Mahominedan lunar 
year But m Imha the term is applied 
to the period of fasting and public 
niourning observed during that month 
in commemoration of tlio death of 
Hassan and of his brother Husain 
(a 1) 669 and 680) and which termin- 
ates in the ceremonies of the *Ashiird-a^ 
commonly however known in India as 
“ the MohurrumP For a full account of 
these ceremonies see Hetthhis^ Qanoon- 
e-Islamt 2nd ed. 98-148. iPerry, 
Miracle PVxy of Hamn and BueainA 
And see in this book HOBSON-JOBSON, 

FUe du Martgre do * . * 

On la nomme g^ntfralement Muhaxxam du 
nom du mois * . , et pUiii sp^cialcment 
Doha, mot persan d4riv4 do ticth ‘dix,’ , . , 
le« denominations vionnont do co quo la 
ffito do Husain dnr© dix jouro ,” — Gardn de 
Tettuty, HfL Mm. p. 81. 


MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, s. 

Hmd. &e. maEtod^ Bkt. mad- 

the large oak-hke tree BoMia 
lat^^oliaf^ Eoxb. (N* O. Sapotemas)^ also 
the flower of this tree from which a 
spirit is distilled and the spirit itsebL 
It is said that the Mahwa dower is 
now largely exported to France for the 
manufacture of Hgumyrs, The tree, in 
groups, or singly, is common all oTer 
Central India m the lower lands, and, 
more sparsely, in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces, “ It abounds in Guserat* 
When the dowers are falling the Hilb 


* Moodoott Stooriff U g%$ Fka^mamm^ 

and tho wild 
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men camp under the trees to collect 
them And it is a common practice 
to sit perched on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the large deer which 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa 
The timber is strong and durable.” 
(iW ‘Gen R H Keatinge ) 

o 1665 — Les homes du. Mogolistan et 
de Golconde sent plaut4es k environ un lieue 
et demie de Calvar Ce sont des arhres 
qu*on appelle Mahoua , ils marqnent la 
derm^re terre du Mogol ” — Theve7iot, v 2®0 

1810 — ** the number of shops -where 

Toddy, Mowah, Panah ArraeJe, &c , are 
served out, absolutely incalculable ** — 
W^d^amsonf V M li 153 

1814 — ‘ * The Howah attains the size 

of an English oak and from the beauty 
of its foliage, makes a conspicuous appear- 
ance in the landscape ” — Forbes, Or Mem, 
11 452 , [2nd ed ii 261, reading Mawah] 

1871 — *'*The flower possesses con- 

siderable substance, and a sweet but sickly 
taste and smell It is a favourite article of 
food -with all the -wild tribes, and the lower 
classes of Hindus , but its main use is in 
the distillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what IS consumed being Mhowa The 
spirit, when ^well made, and mellowed by 
age, IS by no means of despicable quality, 
resembling in some degree Irish whisky 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of man ” 
Forsyth, Jff%glhZands of O 76 

MOLE-ISLAM, up The title 
applied to a certain class of rustic 
Mahommedans or quasi-Mahommedans 
m Guzerat, said to have been forcibly 
converted m the time of the famous 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarra, Butler’s 
“ Prince of Cambay.” We are ignorant 
of the true orthography or meaning 
of the term [In the E Panjab the de- 
scendants of Jats forcibly converted to 
Islam are known as Mula, or * unfortu- 
nate ’ (Ibhetsony Panjab Ethnography^ 
p 142). The word is deiived from the 
nakshatra or lunar asterism of Mill, to 
be born in which is considered speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808 — ^‘Hole - Islams ’* See under 
GEASSIA.] 

MOLEIT} s A kind of (so-called 
web) curry used in the Madras Presi- 
dency, a large amount of coco-nut 
being one of the ingredients The 
word IB a corruption of ^ Malay ’ ; the 
dish being simply a bad imitation of 
one used by the Malays 

[1886 Regarding the Ceylon curry 
. . It IS known by some as the * Malay 


curry,* and it is closely allied to the moll 
of the Tamils of Southern India ” Then 
follows the recipe — Wyoern, Cul%nary 
Jott%ng8, 6th ed , 299 ] 

MOLL7; or (better) MALLEE, s. 
Hind mdU, Skt. mdWka, ‘a garland- 
maker,’ or a member of the caste which 
furnishes gardeners We sometimes 
have heard a lady from the Bengal 
Presidency speak of the daily homage 
of ‘‘the Molly witji his dolly,” viz 
of the mdll with his d€Ll% 

1769 — In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year we find — 

“ House Molly 4 Bs ** 

In Long, 182 

MOLUCCAS, np The ‘Spice 
Islands,’ strictly speaking the five 
Clove Islands, lying to the west of 
Gilolo, and by name Ternate {Tarndt%), 
Tidore {T^dor^), Mortir, Makian, and 
Bachian [See Mr Gray’s note on 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak Soc. ii. 166 ] 
But the application of the name has 
been extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between Celebes and K. 
Guinea There is a Dutch governor 
residing at Amboyna, and the islands 
are divided into 4 residencies, viz. 
Amboyna, Banda, Ternate and Manado. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco as the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
that by which the islands were known 
to the native traders at the time of the 
Portuguese discoveries. The early 
accounts often dwell on the fact that 
each island (at least three of them) 
had a king of its own. Possibly they 
got the (Ar.) name of Jazlrat-aUMulHh, 

‘ The Isles of the Kings.^ 

Valentijn probably entertained the 
same view of the derivation He 
begins his account of the islands by 
saying 

“There are many who have written of 
the Moluccos and <f thexr Evngs, but we 
have hitherto met with no writer who hus 
given an exact view of the subject *' {JDeelf 
Mol 3) 

And on the next page he mjB * 

“For what reason they have beeu 
Moluccos we shall not here say ; for wjs 
do this oircums-fcantiaJly when #|eak 

of the MoliikBe Ehngs and jllEieir 

But we have be^ to find the 

fulfilment of, l^is though 

probably it inr ffcil continent 

ol a work We have also' 
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seen a paper by a writer who draws 
much from the quarry of Yaleutijn* 
This IS an article by Dr Van Muschen- 
broek in the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Geog at Venice 
in 1881 (ii. pp 596, segq ), in which he 
traces the name to the same origin 
He appears to imply that the chiefs 
were known among themselves as 
Molokos, and that this term was 
substituted for the indigenous Kolano^ 
or King Oe noin, ce titre I'est^rent, 
et furent meme peu a. pen employes, 
non seulement pour les chefs, maia 
aussi pour Tdtat m^me A la longue les 
ties et les 4tata des Molokos devmrent 
les fles et les tots Molokos ’’ There 
IS a good deal that is questionable, 
however, in this writer’s deductions 
and etymologies [Mr Skeat remarks . 
** The islands appear to be mentioned 
in the Chinese history of the Tang 
dynasty (618-696) as lili-li-ku, and if 
this be so the name is perhaps too old 
to be Arab ”] 

c 1430 — Has (Javas) ultra xv diorum 
oursu duae repenuutur insulae, onentom 
versus Altera Sandai appellatur, in qua 
nuoes muacatae et maces , altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua sola ganofah produountur ” 
— N. Conti, m Poggvtis. 

1501 — The earliest mention of these 
islands by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerigo Vespucci (quoted under 
CANHAHElEiQ, who in 1601, among the 
places heard of by Cabral's fleet, mentions 
the Haluche Islands 

1610 — “We disembarked in the island of 
BQEonooh, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are worse , Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
bouring islands, but they are small and un- 
inhabited ” — Vartkema, 246 

1614 — “ Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red , and further on still are the Maluo, 
whence come the cloves The bark of these 
trees 1 am sending vou ; an excellent thing 
it is; and so are the flowers/*— q/* 
Gitmmni da Ern^oli, in Arehwio Stor^ ItaL, 

p, 81 

1616 — “ From Malacca ships and junks 
are come with a great quantity of spioe. 
cloves, mace, nut (meg), sandalwood, ana 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the dve Islauds of Clorea : two Portuguese 
are lords of them, and rule the land with 
the rod. *Txs a land of much meat, oranges, 
lemons, and olove-treea, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as trees in the 
woods with us . . (3-od be praised for such 

favour, and such grand things 1 ^Another 
letter of ch,, tbid, pp 86-86 

1616. — “ Beyond these islands, 26 leagues 
towards the north-east, there are five islands, 
^-ne before the other, which are called the 


islands of hlaluoo, in which all the cloves 
grow Their Kings arc Moors, and the 

nrst of them is called Bachan, the second 
Macqiitan, the third is called the 

fourth Tidory^ and the fifth Teniaty , 
every year the people of Malacca and Java 
come to those islands to ship cloves . , 
Barbosa, 201-202. 

1618 — “And it was tlie monsoon for 
Maluco, dom Aleixo despatched dom Tris- 
tram do Menesos thithor, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of l^ortugal, and presents for the Kings 
of the isles of Ternate anti Tidoie where the 
clove grows/' — Vortm, n 662. 

1521 — “ Wednesday the 6th of November 
wo disooverotl four other rather high 
islands at a distance of 14 leagues towards 
the east 'Phe pilot who had remained 
with U8 told us these weio the Haluoo 
islands, for which wo gave thanks to Ood, 
and to comfort ourselvt‘« we discharged all 
our artillery . . since we had passed 27 

months all but two days always in search of 
Maluco." — 'PuiafeiUt Voyagt q/ Magellan^ 
Hak. Soo. 124. 

1663, — ^“We know by our voyages that 
this part IS occupied by sea and i)y land 
cut up into many thousand islands, these 
together, sea ami islands, embracing a great 
part of the circuit of the Marth . and in 
the midst of this great multitude of islands 
are those called Maluoo. . . . (Those) five 
islands oallsd Maluoo . . stand all within 
sight of one another embracing a distance 
of 26 leagues , . wo <io not call them 
Maluco because they have no other names , 
and wo call themjfSixj hecause in that number 
the clove grows naturally. . , , Moreover 
we call them m combination Maluco, as 
here among us we speak of the Canaries, 
the Teroeiras, the Cabo- Verde islands, in- 
cluding under these names many islands each 
of which has a name of its own." — Batros, 
in. V. 6, 

„ . H molti viaggi dalla cito di 

Lisbona, e dal mar rosso a Calicut, et insino 
alle Molucohe, done nascouo le spesierie " 
— <?. B, MaviitsirK Pref soura il Idbro del 
Magn, M. Marco Polo 

1666.— 

“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 

Of Temcde and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drugs, . . /’ 

Paradise Lost, il 686-640, 

MOHE, n.p. Mdn or M€ln, the 
name by which the people who 
formerly occupied Pegu, and whom 
we call Talaxng, called themselves. 
See TAJUUna. 

MOKEQ*AB, s. The title of the 
headman of a village in the Tamil 
country j thesameasyd;flf(seeFAT3Wi) 
in the jOeocan, dec. The word is Tamil 
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mam yakharan^ ‘ an overseer/ mamyam^ 
^ superintendence ’ 

^1707 — “ Ego Petrus Manioaren, id est 
T’dlarum In$pect07 — IuiVb?&e?i, Me7?i 

i 390, note 

1717 — ‘‘Towns and villages are governed 

1) y inferior Officers maniakarer ( Mayors 
'or Bailiffs) who hear the complaints ” — 
JPMhps, Account, &c , 83 

1800 — “In each Rohly, for every thousand 
Pagodas {BB&l 15s lO^d ) rent that he pays, 
there is also a Hunegar, or a Tahsildar 
(see TAHSEELDAR) as he is called by the 
Mussulmans ” — Bucha7\an^s Mysore, &c , i 

MONKEY-BREAD TREE, s The 

Baobab, Adansoma dtg^tata, L “a 
fantastic-looking tree with immense 
'elephantine stem and small twisted 
branches, laden in the rams with 
large white flowers , found all along 
the coast of Western India, but whether 
introduced by the Mahommedans from 
Africa, or by ocean-currents grafting 
its large light fruit, full of seed, across 
from sliore to shore, is a nice specula- 
tion A sailor once picked up a large 
seedy fruit in the Indian Ocean off 
Bombay, and brought it to me It 
was very rotten, but I planted the 
seeds It turned out to be K%gel%a 

2 ) %nnata of E Africa, and propagated 
so rapidly that in a few years I 
introauced it all over the Bombay 
Presidency The Baobab however is 
generally found most abundant about 
the old ports freq[uented by the early 
Mahommedan traders” (Svr G Bvrd- 
wood, MS) We may add that it 
occurs sparsely about Allahabad, where 
it was introduced apparently in the 
Mogul time , and in the Gangetic 
\ alley as far IS as Calcutta, but always | 
planted There are, or were, nolile * 
imecimens in the Botanic Gardens at ^ 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Qrote’s ! 
garden at Alipur. [See Watt, Econ 
Diet 1 105] 

MONSOON, s The name given to 
the periodical winds of the Indian 
seas, and of the seasons which they 
affect and characterize The original 
word is the Ar. mau&mi, ‘ season,' 
which the Portuguese corrupted into 
mongdo, and our people into monsoon 
Dictionaries (except Dr. Badger's) do 
not apparently give the Arabic word 
mamfim the technical sense of monsoon 
But there can be no doubt that it had 
that sense amonsr the Arab pilots from 


whom the Portuguese adopted the 
word This is shown by the quota- 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
'Ah “The rationale of the term is 
well put in the Befirut MoMt, which 
says ^Mausvm is used of anything 
that comes round but once a year, hke 
the festivals In Lebanon the mausvm 
IS the season of working with the silk,' 
— 'which IS the miportant season there, 
as the season of navigation is in 
Yemen” {W R S) 

The Spaniards in America would 
seem to have a word for seaso7i in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
as may be gathered from Tom Or%7igle * 
The Venetian, Leonardo Ca' Masser 
(below) calls the monsoons 1% temp% 
And the quotation from Gareza De Orta 
shows that in his time the Portuguese 
sometimes used the word for season 
without any apparent reference to the 
wind Tliough mongao is general 
wuth the Portuguese 'writers of the 
16th century, the historian Diogo de 
Oouto always writes mo’UQao, and it 
IS possil)le that the n came m, as in 
some other cases, by a habitual mis- 
reading oi the written u for n Lin- 
sehoten in Dutch (1596) has monssosm 
and monssoen (p 8 , [Hak Soc i 33]) 
It thus appears probable that we get 
our monsoon from the Dutch. The 
latter in modern times seem to have 
commonly adopted the French form 
mousson [Prof Skeat traces our 
monsoo7i from Ital znonsone^ We see 
below (^Oes Feder.) that Monsoon was 
used as synonymous with “the half 
year,” and so it is still in S India 

1505 — “D© qui passano el colfo de 
Colocut eke sono leghe 800 de pacizo 
(2 passeggio) aspettano 1% temp% eke sono 
nel principle del? Autuno, e con le cole 
fatte (2) passano ” — LeoTULrdo dz Ca* Masser, 
26 

[1512 — because the mauqam for 
both the voyages is at one and the same 
time” — Alhuquey qrie. Cartas,^ 30.] 

1553 — “ and the more, because the 

voyage from that region of Malaca had to 
be made by the prevailing wind, which they 
call monqao, which was now near its end 
If they should lose eight days they would 
have to wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage ” — 
Banos, Dec II hv ii cap iv 


* “ Don Bicaxdo began to feet and fidget most 
awfully — ‘Beginning of the seasons'— why, we 
may not get away for a week, and all the ships 
will be kept back in their loading,”— Ed. 186S, 
p 809 
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1554 — ‘*The principal winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, . . but the pilots 

them by names taken from the rising 
and setting of certain stars, and assign them 
certain limits within which they begin or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease 
These winds, limited by space and time, 
are called Mansim ” — T/ie Mohit^ by 
*Ah J ^Is Biu Bong in 548 

,, ‘‘Be it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have hxod the time 
of the monsoon, (in orig doubtless mausnn), 
that IS to say, the time of voyages at sea, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and 
that the pilots of recent times follow thoir 
steps ” {Mxuk detail^ on the monsoons 
foUoivs ) — Ihid, 

1563 — “The season (mon^ao) for these 

<} mangoes) in the earlier localities wc 
have in April, but in the other later ones in 
May and June , and aonioiirnos they conic 
as a todoiha (as we call it in oui own countiy) 
in October and November /«, f 13 Ir 

1568 — “Come s’ainua in vna citt^. la 
pnma coaa si piglia vna easa a htt<i, o per 
mesi h per anno, soconda cho si disognh <h 
starui, e nol Pegu ^ eustumo di pigliaila per 
MoBon, cioe per sei mosi ” — Oe^ tWoi u /, in 
Jiayniiitio, in 391 

1585-6. — “But the other goods which 
come by sea have their fixed season, which 
hero they call !lMtoiLz3.o.’^ — in J)o 
(JuhormtUSi X* ^^4 

1599. — “Ora noil anno 1599, oHSoiui<» 
venuta la Hansone a proxKwito, m ni 08 sor<» 
alia vela due navi Portoghosi, lo (inah oran 
venute dalla citt^ di Goa in Amacao (see 
MACAO).”— li, 206. 

c 1610 — “Ces Mousboxis on MuosBon.s 
sont vents changent pour TBst^ ou x*our 
VHyver do six xnois on six mois.” 
de Lam!, i. 199 , see also ii. 110 , f Ifak. Hoc. 

1 280; in i 257 Monsons; in n. 175, !^5, 
Muesonsl. 

f 1615.— “I dox>arted ft)r Baubiiu having 
the time of the year and the ox>i>ortunity of 
the Monethsone.” — Lottm, lu 2 (j8. 

[ ,, “The Monthsone will else bo 
'31>ent .’* — Bir T, Boe, Ilak. Hoe i. 36 1 

1616. — “ . , . quos Liisitam x^atnA voco 
Moncam indigetant.” — Jamc, i. 46. 

„ Sir T. Roe wntes Moxlboh. 

1627. — “ Of Oorea hee was also told that 
there are many bogges, for which oauso they 
have Waggons with broad wheelea, to keep© 
them from sinking, and obseruing the Moxx- 
son or season of the wind . . . they have 
sayles Btted to these waggons, and so make 
thoir Vovagee on land." — Pv/fc/MS, IHL 
gmmage, 602. 

1634,— 

“ Partio, vendo que o tempo cm vao gastava, 

B que a moH^ao di navegar passava.” 

Malaca, Oonqytistttda^ iv, 75. 

1644.—“ The winds that blow at l>iu from 
the commencement of the change of season 
lu September are sea-breosseH, blowing from 
time to time from the B., B.W., or N.W*., 


with no eoitain Monsam wind, and at that 
time one can row across to 0io with great 
facility ” — Jhnano, MB 

c 1665 — “ and it would bo true to 
say, that the sun advancing towards ono 
Polo, cansoth on that sub* two gioat regular 
currents, viz , that of tlio Bea, and that of 
the All which maketh the Moxmsonr^omd, 
as ho cansoth twt) ox>x>^'^ito ones, when he 
lotuins towaitls tho otlior t'olo ” — Bonnoi, 
KT, 139-10, [cd. Constable, J36 , see also 
109] 

1673, — “Tho noithtnii Monsoons (if 1 
may so sav, being the name imposed by 
tho hrst Obsorvois, t / Motiones) histiiiff 
hither.”— AV yo , 10 

,, “A const ell. if ion by the Portugal^ 

calloil Bahodo/ B/r/diitnfo (seoELEPHANTA, 
b ) known by the breaking U)> of tho 
Munsoons, which is tliu last Flory this 
Season makes.”— /bb! 18 He has also 
Mossoons or Monsoons, h> 

1690~““T\v*) Mtissouns .»rc the Ago of 
a Man” -* Bombay Pio\cib in Otungtcm\ 
Vm/ag*, 142 

f ,, “Mussoans ” Bee under ELE- 
PHANTA, b 1 

1696. Wo tluntght it most advisable 
to romnin bine, till the nc\t Mossoon ” — 
Bowiffti}, in Lah i. 87. 

1783 “ From the Malay word moossm, 

winch Hignihos sens* an” - F. to 

Metgui, 95. 

,, “ Thmr prey is balgod in Kngland , 

and tho cnoH of India «i« gi\cn to woas and 
winds, to bo bltavn about, in every breaking 
UX) of tho monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean.” /fy/XfV S/nttb on B<fv*s 
B /. Jhf!, m ui. t68. 

[MOOBABEK, ailj. Ar muhdmky 
‘blcHHcd, bajipy \ us au ititcrjectioii, 
‘Wcb'oimj !’ ^ C JoiigrutnlntiojiH to yim 0 

(1617. ~ . a pr<iHunt . . ih called 

Mombaxeck, good Nuwox, or good Huccosso ” 
— aS'iV T. /too, Hiik. Hoc. 11. 113. 

(1812. “ Hombarvol . . . which by sailors 

i» also called Bombay Bock, jh denved 
ongimdly from ‘moobarok/ ‘happy, for^ 
tuutt to. ’ " J/o/vVr, Jonmeg through Pornm, 6 " 

MOOOHtrLKA, H. Hind murlutlh\ 
nv vmchnlkn^ A written obligation oi 
bond. For tec’hnK'JiI usos nm W%kQ7i 
The w<ird ih ux>x>arently Turki o 
Mongol, 

c, 1267.— ** Five days thereafter judgmon 
was held on Husamuddin the astroiogei 
who hail oxacutod a muobUkai that th 
death of th© Khalif would b© the calamity < 
tho world,”— //amirir? iJoldm Borde, 166. 

o. 1280.— “When ho (Kubilai Kaan) ai 
proachod his 70th year, h© desired i 
raise in his own lifetime, his son Ohimki 
to be his re|>r©iientative and declared su 
cessor. . . . The chiefs , , . represent< 
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. . that though the measure . was not 
in accordance with the ITasa and customs of 
the world-conquering hero Chinghiz Kaan, 
yet they would grant a muchilka in favour 
of Chimkm’s Kaanship ” — TFa&?^jr,s Ifisio} 
Germ by Hammet , 46 

e 1360 — “"He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary imposts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies *’ — Form 
of the Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the above, Ap2> P 4:68 

1818. — *‘You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B told me that T 

should have 10,000 pagodas per annum, and 
all my expenses paid . I never thought 

of taking a muchalka from Lord B , 

because 1 cei tamly never suspected that my 
expenses would have been restricted 
to 500 pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
my servants and equipage ” — Mnnro to 
Malcolm, in Mwnro's Life, &c,, m 257. 

MOOOHY, s One who works in 
leather, either as shoemakei or saddler 
It IS the name of a low caste, Hind 
*moclu The name and caste are also I 
found 111 S India, Teltig muchrhe 
These, too, are woikers in feather, but 
.ilso are emxiloyed in xiainting, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &g 

[1815 — “ Cow-steahug IS also prac- 
tised by the Mootshee or tihoemakei 
east.’* — Ti/tler, Gonsidn ationt^, i 103 ] 

MOOKTEAB, s Properly Hind 
ivoni Ar 7 nuJcMdi, ^chosen,’ hut cor- 
ruptly muJchtydr, An authorised agent , 
an attorney Muhhtydr-ndma^ ‘ a x)ower 
of attorney.’ 

1866. — **I wish he had been under the 
HcaffokUng when the roof of that now 
CJutchorry he is building foil in, and killed 
two mookhtars ” —T/ie nmsk Bungalow (by 
G. O Trevelyan), in Eras&r^H Mag. Ixxni 

p. 218 

1878, — “These wore the znookhtyars, or 
< ’nminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
wxtnossoB what to say in their respective 
cases, and suggesting answers to all possible 
tjuostions, the whole thing having been 
previously rehearsed at the mookhtyar’e 
htmse ** — Lif^ i7i flu> Mofic^l, f 90. 

1885, — “The wily Bengali muktears, or 
attorneys, were the bane of the ItiH Tracts, 
ind I never relaxed in my efforts to banish 
,hom from the country .” — Lt ^OoL T, 

\ Ehj on tla> Wheel, p. 836, 

MOOLI.AH, s. Hind, mulld, corr, 
roni Ar mauld^ a der from w%ld^ *pto- 
umjuity.’ This is the legal bond which 
till connects a former owner with his 
aanuxnitted slave , and in virtue of this 
foud the patron and client are both 


called mania The idea of ]>atronage 
IS in the other senses , and the word 
comes to mean eventually *a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of the Law ’ 
In India it is used m these senses, and 
for a man who reads the Koran in a 
house for 40 days after a death ‘When 
oaths were administered on the Koian, 
the servitor who held the book was 
called Mulld Kordnl Midla is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘ a schoolmaster ’ 

1616 — “ Their Moolaas employ much of 
their tun© like Scnueneis to do© busmesso 
for others.” — Te>)y, in Puycha% n 1476. 

[1617 — “He had shewed it to his 
Mulaies ” — Btr T Jtioe, Hak Soc ii 417,] 
1638 — ‘ ‘ While the Body is let down into 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, and that done 
all the company returns to the house of the 
deceased, where the Mollas continue thenr 
Prayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days' . .” — Mandelslo, E T 68 
1673 — “ At funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of the A Ichoran ” — Frym , 94 
1680 — “ The old MuUa having been dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by name 
Cosszee (see CAZEE) Mahmud entertained on 
a salary of 5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties 
consisting of the business of writing letters, 
&:e , in Persian, besides teaching the l^oman 
language to such of the Oompaiiy’s servants 
as shall desire to learn it - — Ft Ft Oen 
OQ7ifn Maich 11 Notes a^id Etfs No m. 
p 12, [also see Ft Ft (Jeo , 

ist aor 11 . 2, with note] 

1763. — “The Mulla in Indostmi Mix)orm- 
tends the practice, and punishes the breach 
of religious duties.” — Ortm, reprint, i 26. 

1809 — “The British Govornmout have, 
with their usual liberality, continued the 
allowance for the Moolahs to road the 
Koran .” — Ld Vahntia, i. 423 
[1842. — Boo the classical account of the 
Moollahs of Kabul in Mlnhxnstonds Ganhul. 
ed. 1842, 1 281 seqf/,'] 

1879 — . . , struck down by a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a horce Moola ” — Sat 
Hev. No. 1251 484. 

MOOLVEE, s Popular Hind* 
omdvl^ Ar. nt'afdmtf from same root 
as 7mdld (sec MOOLLAH). A 
I)o<itor of the Law, dec. It is a usual 
Xwfix to the names of learned man 
and jirofessors of law and literature. 
(HiHS LAW-OFFICER.) 

1784.— 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molavee ^ 

May daily see a carcase bjtrn ; 

But you can't furnish for the soul of yo 
A dirge sans ashes and an uni.” 

N* B. Balhad, see ChU* xxVx. 79* 
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MOONAUL, s Huid ‘muntU or I 
^iional (it seems to be iii no dict.ioiiary ) , ] 
[Tlatts gives *’^Mundl (dialec )] 
Lopophorus IrtvpeyanuSy most s]i]eiiaia 
perhaps of all game-birds, rivalling the 
brilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the huiiLining-biids on the scale of 
the turkey “This splendid ]>heabant 
IS found throughout the whole evtent 
of the Himalayas, trom the hills 
bordering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkini, and prob<il)ly also to Boot an ” 
(Jerdon) “ In the autumnal and 
winter months numl)ers ,ire generally 
collected in the same <piaiter of the 
forest, though often so witltdy 
tered that each bird a]>pears to b(» 
alone” (ibid) Can this last cir<;iim- 
stance point to the etymology oi the 
name as connected with Slvt. vnnii, 

‘ an eremite ’ 

It was jKunted out. in a noli* on 
il/arcoPo?o(lsted i 246,an(led. i 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian uiidoubt.edly refers to the 
Mu 7 i(Zl We have retnuitly found that 
t/his indication had heen anticipated hy 
G Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom vu, 
p 409 of ed Ajasaon do Granrlsfigne, 
Pans, 1830). It a]>pears from Jerdou 
that Monaul is po]>ularly applie<i by 
Europeans at Harjeehng t.o t.he Bik- 
kim horned pheasant Oenonm safyra^ 
otherwise sometimes called ‘AxgUS 
Pheasant ’ (<i v ) 

o A.D 350. — ** Cocks too arc prodneod 
there of a kind bigger than any othora. 
These have a crest, but instead of being rod 
like the crest of our cocks, thm is variegated 
like a corouot of flowers 'i'ho tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or hunt into a 
curve (like a cock's), but tiattoned out. 
And this tail they trail after them as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of those 
Tndian cocks is golden, and <lark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald." — De iVai, 
Amrml atvi. 2 

MOON BLINDNESS, affw- 

tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be produced by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon. There is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
facts, some cpioting exiieneuce as in- 
controvertible, others regarding the 
thing merely as a vulgar iirejudice, 
without substantial foundation. Some 
remarks will be found in Oolh^iywoodh 
Ilmnhle9 of cu Katuraluty p]>, 308-10. 
The present writer has in the ]Sast 
twice suhered from a peculiar afTectiou 


of the eyes and face, alft*r being m 
Hlee]> exposed to a bright moon, hut he 
would hardly have used the term moon- 

MOOlSra, MOONGO, Or ^ green- 
gram' , Hind. (Skt wndiju] A 
km<l of \ef,eli {PJnti^ndim Munqo^ L) 
lu very eoinmon use over India , ac- 
cording to (hire la the /th ,ste ^) oi 

Avicenna. Garci.i also says that it. 
wMs popularly recommended as a dn‘t 
for ft‘\er iii the l)i‘ccan , [and ks still 
recomnnuided for this puipose bv 
iiatne pin MILS (//"/f^Z, A'f c// Ihtt m 

pt 1. 191)1 

c, 333t>, ~‘‘"l’hc munj .*g.nn is a kmd of 
hut its grams aro oblong and tht‘ 
cfilour IS light grctui Mtinj is C4>r>lved along 
with rn‘t‘, .Old iMtcn with buftci, 'Phis is 
what, thov c ill /wV /o / {s,H‘ KEDGEREE), and 
it IS tho diet on which one bifiktasts <laib ’* 

~/ht IUff f nfft , ni* 131, 

1557 --“Tho pcf»ji1t‘ obliged to bung 
ha>, and corn, and mungo. wbah is a 
corhun apet »‘s of seed that they feed boisos 
with ," — ^ Uak. Soe, ii 132, 

15i>3 - 

ora Z iwuaf. «• 'Pbat girl that, you 
hxought. from the Ibss-an asks ni« for 
miingo, and Ma>s that in her eountry thev 
givo it them to eat, Imskfsi ami lioitod. 
Shall I give it her ? 

(Jivc it her ainca she wishes it; 
hut bread and a IwnUxl ehu’ken w»>uld b« 
bettor Kor she eomcH from a countrj 
whoro thoy^oat broad, and not rieo."— 
f7ar< wr, f. 1 15, 

[1311. . for 25 tttaunds Hoong, 

2Bm. 09 p /Zaarv/sf, /aZZf/s 1 11.) 

MOONGA, MOOGA, h. Bong, m fly if 
A kind ot wild hi Ik, tlie prixluee of 
i Anth^rnm rrrwr/nw/, eoUoi'Usl and niann- 
fuetured in Ahh}Uiu AHsnmm* 

naiiio is said to bo d»‘rivod from tho 
lunher not/ir/rr, * coral* colour of the 
HI Ik, and in froijmintly used to denote 
Hilk in general” (IK Mono* on 

thfi Hilk aiotJiB of Ammi, 1899, |». 10). I 
The <pu)tat.ionH in elucidation of thi.n 
word may claim Home lieculinr intereat. 
That from PuridiUH in a motiern illuh- 
tration of the legendH winch n*achtsd 
the Roman Empire in claHsie timea, oi 
the growth of silk in the Boric junglen 
Q^velleraqm ut fotiu d^petfunt tmuin 
Beres*^); whilst that from Roherl 
Lindnay may posnibly throw light on 
the 8tat.(unentH in the P^riplm regard- 
ing an overlami importation of Hilk 
from 7%in into Gangetic India. 
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1626 — ** . Moga which is made of 

the bark of a certain© tree.” — 
Rilgnmage, 1005 

c. 1676 — '‘The kingdom of Asem is on© 
of the best countries of all Asia . There 
is a sort of Silk that is found under the 
trees, which is spun by a Creature like our 
Silk-worms, but rounder, and which lives all 
the year long under the trees The Silks 
which are made of this Silk ghst’n very 
much, but they fret presently *’ — Tave7 tvier^ 
E T 11 187-8 , [ed Ball, ii 281] 

1680 — “The Floretta yarn or Muckta 
examined and priced . The Agent in- 
formed ‘ that ’twas called A? undpe, made 
neither with cotton nor silke, but of a kind 
of Herba spun by a worme that feeds upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called A) undee 
V hich bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oyle IS made , vast quantitys of this cloth is 
made in the countiy about Goora Ghaut 
beyond Seripore Mercha , where the wormes 
are kept as silko wormes here , twill never 
come white, but will take any coloui * ” &c 
— EU St Geo Agetit on Tovi, Consul , Nov 
19. In and Exts , No in p. 58 

A^andl or is the castoi-oil plant, and 

this must be the Attaons tlcuk, .Tones, 
called in R Amiiff/, Ainndnvua ('O and in 
Bengali Ena, Etindi/, according to 

Eo^bes Tr«j*so??’s JSfonienolatiu e, No 8002, 
p 371 [For full details see Alien, Mono 
pp 5, sain T 

1763 — “No duties have ever yet been 
paid on Lacks, and other 

goods bi ought from A* vcw; ” — In Van Sittatt, 
1 249 

c 1778 — “ , Silks of a coarse <piality, 

called Moonga duttios, aio also hi ought 
fiom the frontiers of Chinti for the Malay 
trade ” — lion H Lnulsai/, in Ln'es of the 
Lituhtiys, in 174 

MOONSHBB, s Ar. •unwM, but 
written in iJind muithhl The verb 
malha, of whicli the Ar word is the 
participle, means ^ to educate ’ a youth, 
as well as Ho compose’ a written docu- 
ment. Hence ‘a sccretai'y, a reader, 
an interpreter, a writer ’ It is com- 
monly applied by Europeans specuti- 
cally to a nfitive teacher of languages, 
es 2 H‘cialIy of Arabic, Persian, andUrdu, 
though "the a])pIi(jation t*o a nativ<* 
amanuensis in those tongues, and to 
any resjiectable, wen-educat.e<l native 
gentleman is also <'ommon. T'he word 
probably beeanie tolerably ianiiliar in 
lEuro])e through a liook of instruction 
in Persian bearing the name (viz. The 
Permim Moofinhee, by E, (Uadwyti,^^ Ist 
e<l sa, hut publLslied in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800) 

1777.-- “Hoonshi A wntoi or sooro- 

tary Ilallad, Code, 17 

1782 - “ I’h© young gciitlomen exorciBO 
themselves m tnuiHluting . . . they roasou 


and dispute with their munchees (tutors) 
in Persian and Moors ” — Erioe's acts, 

1 89 

1785 — “Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity for engaging in your service a Mtinshy, 
for the purpose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has been received ” — 
Ti^^poo's Letten's, 67 

,, “A lasting friendship was formed 
between the pupil and his Moonshee 
The MooxL8h.ee, who had become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
him, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to ^£1600, on the 
plea that the latter (i, e Shore) had saved 
little .” — Mein of Loid Teignmouth, i. 82-33 

1814 — “They presented me with an 
address they had just comiiosed in the 
Hindoo language, translated into Persia, u 
by the Durbar munsee ” — Eoi bu, Oi Metn 
111 . 365 , [2nd ed ii 344] 

1817 — “Its authenticity was fully proved 
by and a Persian WXoonshee who 

translated ” — Mill, Rist v 127 

1828 — “ the great Moonshi of State 

himself had applied the whole of his genius 
to selecting such flo-wora of language as 
would not fail to diffuse joy, when oxhibito<l 
111 those dark and dank regions of the 
north Baba in England, i. 39 

1867 — “When the Mu /a giew up, ho 
fell among English, and ended by an lying 
his lujioes as a Moonshee, ox a language- 
master, to that intidel people ” — •" Selet t 
H ntuigi, of Va,c<ninf Stiangfuid, i, 26.’), 

MOONSIPF, 8 Hnid from Ai. 
iiinnsif, ‘om* who does juatice’ {madf), 
a pidgc III Britifcih India it ih tlie 
title of a native civil judge of the 
lowest grade This olli'ce was lirnt 
eatabliahed ni 1793 

1812 — “ . muxLSifs, or native justiccH ” 
— Fifth liepoit, p 32. 

[1852 — ‘ ‘ 1 wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
l^rovidence had made you a Moonsiff, instead 
of a Dejaity (^dlector, whethoi you would 
have heen more loinent in your .stricturoa 
upon our system of civil justice ? ’ ” lliuke». 
Noin on the N. IF, Fionnee», 15x’>. ] 

MOOB, MOOBMAH, h, (and adj. 
MOOBISH). A Mahoinmedan ; and 
m from trho habitual uae of the term 
(Mouro), by the* i^irtuguese in India, 
iiarticulavly a IMuhonmuKlan inhabitant 
of India 

Tn the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahommedaiis were 
Known as the Saracens. This is the 
word always used by Joinville, and by 
Marco Polo. I bn Hat uta also mentions 
the fact in a curious passage (in 425-6). 
At a later day, when the fear of the 
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Ottoman liad made itself felt in Europe, 
the word Txirh was that which identi- 
fied itself with the Moslem, and thus 
we have in the Collect for Good 
Friday, — “Jews» Turlcb^ Infidels, and 
Heretics ” But to the Sj)aiiiards and 
Portuguese, whose contact was with 
the Musulmans of Mauritanni who had 
passed over and conquered the Penin- 
sula, all Mahonimedans were Moors 
So the Mahoinmedaiis \\ hoin the 
Portuguese met with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, were 
alike styled Mouros, and itroin the 
Portuguese the use of this term, as 
synonymous with Mahnnimedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Enghshinen. 

The word then, .is used ly the 
Portuguese disco\ereis, referred to 
leligion, and implied no nationnId>. 
It is plain indeed ii (un many ]){i.ssiges 
that the 3/oo7s of Oalicnt and C\)<*hin 
were in tlie beginning of the l(>th 
century people of mixt race, just, as 
the Moplahs (<iv) are now The 
Arab, or Arabo-Alriean oc(‘U] Mints 
of Moicainbique and Melinda, the 
Sumalis of Mag.idovo, the Arabs and 
Persians of Kalhat and Ormuz, the 
Boras of Guzerat, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
mox*e intelligent among these are tpute 
conscious ox the impropriety of the 
term. The Moor^i of the Malabar coast 
were nuddleinen, who had adopt i*d a 
profession of Islam for Iheir own 
convenience, and in order to minister 
for their own profit to the constant 
trafiic of merchants from Oimuz and 
the Araliian ports Similar influences 
still afiect the hoatmen of the same 
coast, among wlioin it has become a 
sort of custom in certain families, that 
different members should profess 
respectively Mahommedanism, Hin- 
duism, and Christianity. 

The use of the word Moor for Ma- 
hommedan died out pretty well among 
educated Europeans in the Bengal 
Presidency in the beginning of the last 
century, or even eailier, but probably 
held its ground a good deal longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst 
the acQectxve Moorish will be found in 
our quotations nesiirly as late as 1840. 
In Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
Musalman is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed by 
the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahoimuedans, or of a 


certain cl.iss of these Moro is still 
applied at Manilla 1i> the IVlusulman 
Malays 

1498 — “ . the Moors never came to 
the house when this tiachng went on, and 
we liccanio .iwaro that they wished ns ill, 
insomuch that when nny ot us wont ashore, 
in oKler to annoy ns tlit*y would spit on the 
ground, and say ‘Poitngd, Portugal’”- 
liufuro df* V duf/tnaa, p 75 

,, “For ^ou must know, gentlemen, 
that from the moment \ou put mto port 
hero (raloout) you caus«Hl <listuilKnico of 
unml to the Moors <»f this eitv, W'ho are 
iiumorousand very powerful in the country ’ 
lluk. HtK* 1(U>. 

7 — **\ye 1 cached a veiy Urge island 

called Humutra, wheiu pi'ppiu grows in eon- 
Hiderahle (piantities The t’hief i« a 

Moor, but speaking a difierent language ” — 
#S!(r/do in Indttt m fJtr X Vth [7] 

1505 — \dl 28 /.ngm» vent' in Veuotia 
insienie to Siei Ahivt* de litmi un Sclav 
moro el qnal poittirono i spagnoh da la in- 
sula spngniola,” .l/W. in (*mCA) at 

Venieo ileio the fi‘rm Moor is applied tt> 
a native t)f Hispani»>Ia ’ 

1518.- “ Ibme (Malaecam) Maurus 
gttl leruat »at . ” RnutH nt h v /* i v/i ^ /v’/a ofa, f 1 . 

155.8- “And for tht» hatred m which 
they ht»ltl them, ami 5»r their at»horri*nco of 
the name t»f tlit'y e.iH m rt'proach 

the (IhnstianH t>f our j»ar(s of the world 
Fmut}uf9i (sue FlEXKCrHBE), just as we 
nnproperly call Unm again Moors." /Umos, 
IV. IV, 10 

c. 1560, “When w« ht^s nt Ftiquien, w^o 
did Hce etirtam Mooros, wht» knew so httlo 
of thoir Huetfi that, they c«»uhl say nothing 
else hut that Main mint was a Mooro, my 
father w’um ii Mooro^ and I am a Moore./' — 
uf thr /*rnm»tY of f Voaa, thme into 
Knghsh by 10 Wilier, m HaU. n. 557. 

1568. “ And as tt> what ytai say of 
Lud**vu'o Vartomano, f have H|Kikun both 
here anti in i^ortiigal, with iiettple who 
knew him here ni tntlia, and they ttdd me 
that ho w^ent about here in the garh of a 
Moor, and that he came tmek aitmng un 
doing |K3nanoe for bin mnn ; ami that the 
man never wont further than C’liloeut and 
(Joohin, nor indeed did wo at that time 
navigate those seas that w»o now navigatoP’ 
— 6/«yrwe, f, 30. 

1569, — • . always whereas I have 

spoken of (lontiles ih to lie iindorMtood 
Idolatens, and wherenM ! of MooTOS, 

I mean Mahometa 

in Ilakh ii. 359. 

1610. — “The King wan fled for feare of 

the King of Makasar, who . . . would force 
the King to turne Moor#, for he in a 
Gentile.’ in i, 239. 

1611. — “IvOM Mores dti pay faisoiSt aottrir 
1© bniiut, inio leu notres avoient miS battns.’* 
— Wiftjliet, //. des ImUn, iii. ». 

1648. — “King <langrter Me{ill.ng1r) need to 
make use of a reproooh : That one PmtugMm 
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was better than three Moors, and one 
Hollander or Englishman better than two 
Portugees ” — Van Tvnst, 69. 

c 1665 — ‘*11 y en a de Mores et de 
Gentils Rasjooutes {see RAJPOOT) parce que 
je savois qirils servent mienx que les Mores 
qui sont superhes, and iie veulent pas qu’on 
se plaign© d'oux, quel que sotise ou quelque 
trompeno qu’ils fassont ’* — Tlhei^euxot^ v. 217 

1673 — “Their Crew were all Moors (by 
which Word hei ©after must be meant those 
of the Mahometan faith) apparelVd all in 
white ” — Fiyer^ p 24 

j, “ They are a Shame to our 
who can hardly ever work without 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impreca- 
tions , and these Moormen, on the contrary, 
never set their Hands to any Laboui, but 
that they sing a Psalm or Prayer, and 
conclude at eveiy joint Application of it, 
‘Allah, Allah,* invoking the Name of God ** 
-~lbxd pp 65-56. 

1685 — “We putt out a peece of a Red 
Ancient to appear like a Moor’s Vessel not 
judging it safe to be known to be English , 
Our nation having lately gott an ill name 
by abusing ye Inhabitants of these Islands 
but no boat would come neer us ” (in 
the Maldives) — lledtm, JOtarxu Maich 9, 
[Hak Soo. 1 190]. 

1688 — “ Lascars, who are Moors of 
India " — JDawpieXf ii 57 

1689 — “The place whore they went ashoio 
was a Towui of the Moors Which name our 
Woamon give to all the Subieots of the 
great Mogul, but especially his MaJunu^tan 
Subjects , calling the Idolaters, Gontous or 
JiaMoots (see RAJPOOT)” — iJoiupid^ i 
507 

1747. — “ Wo had the Misfortune to bo lo- 
duced to almost inevitable Danger, for as 
our ^noccHs chiefly donendod on the assist- 
ance of the Moors, Wo weie soon brought 
tt> the utmost Extremity by being abandoned 
by them.**— from Ft Oeo to the 
May 2 (India Office MS Records). 


Sailors, 

horrid 


1752. — “ His Buccoasor Mr Godohue 
even permitted him (Duploix) to continue 
the oxhibition of those marks of Moorish 
dignity, which I>oth Murmfa-jing and Salla- 
bad-jing had permitted him to display ** — 
1. 367 

1757.“ In IvoH, writing in thin year, wo 
■ocmstautly find the terms Moormen and 
Moorish, applied to the forces against which 
Olive and Watson wore acting on the Hoogly 


1763 — “ Prom these origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty nation of near 
ton millions of Mahomodana, whom Euro- 
peans call Moors.**— Ona^, od, 1803, i. 24. 

1770 — “ Before the Europeans doubled 
the Gape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
were the only maritime people of India, 
sailed from 8urat and Bengal to Malacca. 
Rayaal (tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1781,— “Mr Hicky thinks it a Duty 
incumbent on him to inform his fnends in 
particular, and the Public in General, that 


an attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thursday Morning between the Hours 
pf One and two o’Clock, by two armed 
Europeans aided and assisted by a Moor- 
man. . ” — Riokfsi Bengal OazettCy April 7. 

1784. — “ Lieutenants Speediman and Rut- 
ledge . . were bound, circumcised, and 

clothed in Moorish garments ” — In iSeton- 
i- 15 

1797, — “ Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belong to 
the Sudra or cultivating caste . ’* — 
MimtU Sir T Mimroy in Arhuthnotj i 17 

1807 — “The rest of the inhabitants, who 
are Moors, and the richer Gentoos, are 
dressed in various degrees and fashions ’* — 
Ld Miiito in hidia, ^ 17. 

1829 — “I told my Moorman, as they call 
the Mussulmans here, just now to ask the 
drum -major when the mail for the Ptadwan 
{}) was to be made up ** — Me7}i of Col Moiin- 
tat7Zy 2nd ed p 80 

1839 — “ As I came out of the gate I met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback , 
one of them was evidently a ‘ crack-nder, ' 
and began to show off ,*’ — Betters ft otii Madrasy 
p 290. 

MOOBA, s Sea Hind milrd, from 
Port amurciy Ital a tack (jRoe- 

huck) 

MOORAH, s A measure used in 
tlie mlo of paddy at BomT>ay and in 
Gusseral The true form of this word 
IS doubtful Proia Molesw< )i tli’s M ahr 
Ihcf it would seem tjiat mmhf and 
viutU are pro])erly (‘ases of rioe- 
straw bound together t.o contain 
certain (quantities of grain, the former 
larger and the hitter Hinallc‘r. Hence 
it would he a vague and varying 
measure. But there is a land nu^sure 
of the same name. See Wihony s.v. 
Mfhd'i. [The Madras Ghm gives 
mooda, Mai matay from mUtUy Ho 
cover/ ** a fastening package ; esi>eci- 
ally the packages in a circular form, 
like a J>ut('h cheese*, fastened with 
wusps of straw, ui which nee is mad® 
up in Malabar and Oanai^a/* The 
mooda is sjud to be 1 cubic foot tod 
1,116 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsies (see CULSEy),] 

1554. — “(At Bacaim) the Mum of 
(see BA*rTA) contains 3 candia (see OANDT), 
which (batee) is nee in the husk, and altar 
it is stript it amounts to a candy and a half, 
and something more.**— d. Nurmy p. 80, 

[1611. — “ T send your worship 1^ the 
bearer 10 moraes of nee.**— 
n 116.] 
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1813 — “ Batty Measure, — 

* * ■» # * 

25 parahs make 1 moorah * 

4 candies ,, 1 moorah ” 

2iid od- p 143. 

MOOBPXJNKY, « Corr, of 
panhhiy ‘peacock-tailed,^ or ‘peacock- 
winged^ , the name given to certain 
state pleasure-hoats on the Qaiigetic 
rivers, now only (if at all) surviving 
at Miirshidfibad They are a good 

deal like the Bimnese ‘ var-l)oat.s , * 
see cut in MtShW?i to A v^f (IVIajoi 
Phayre’s), p 4 [A similar ho.U. \\.is 
the Fedmehra (Hiiid. fiUdivlua^ 

‘elephant-faced’). In a letter ot 178 4 
Warren Hastings writes “T intend 
to finish iny voyage to-iiioirow in the 
feeMiehra^^ (JBiideed^ Ethof\s^ 3rd ed 
291)] 

1767 — “ Charges Dowann}’, vis? . — 

** A few moorpungkeys anti hi'anhahs (moo 
BOLIAH) for the service of RLihouied Jio/«i 
IChan, and on the service at the city stunc 
are absolutely necessary 25,000 0 . 0.*' 
— IJittiii Atuniufs^ in Loitffj 524 j 

1780 — “ Another boat - voiy cunotisly j 

eonatruotod, the Moor-punky : these are | 
very long and nanow, sonietimas evteud- 
ing to upwards of 100 foot, lu length, aiul 
not moro than 8 foot in hreadih , they are 
always paddled, soniotiinoH by 40 men, and 
are steered hy a largo padclle from the 
stern, which nsos in the shape of a peacock, 
a snake, or aomo other animal 40. 

[1786. — . moor-pimkees, or poacoc k- 
boats, which are made as mnoh as possible 
to resemble the iieaeock.**— in Fi>}tu% 
Or* Me^n 2nd ed ii 460.] 

MOOBS, THE, H Tlu‘ Jiindimtani 
language was in the 18t.h ciuitnry 
commonly thus styled. 'Tin* idiom 
IS a curious old English* one for the 
denomination of a language*, of winch 
‘broad Scots’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we hnd exemplified in ‘ Mala- 
bars’ (see MALABAB) for Tamil, 
whilst we have also met with Jlem/alH 
for Bengali, with Xndmtum for Urdtl, 
and witli Turh$ for Turkish. The 
term Moora is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1880, at least, 
some Old officers of the Hoyal army 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occasionally use tlie term as synony- 
mous with what the former would alfwi 
call * the black language.’ [Moors for 
Urdti was certainly in use among the 
old European iiensiouers at Cliunar as 
late as 1892 ] 

* Bcpial to 808 lbs. 12 or, 12 dr«. 


The following is a f.ranacti])t of the 
title-])age of Hadley ’s GiMinmar, the 
eailiest Englisli Graminai <>t Hiudu- 
sbini * 

“ Grammatical KernarlvM | on the | Prac- 
tical and Vulpfar Bin loot \ Of th»' j Indostau 
LtUigUci^o 1 ctminicnib called Moors ] vith 
a Vocabul.ny j Kng’hsh and Moors The 
Spoiling!: atcoiding In | The I^erMian Ortho- 
p^raphy | Wherein arc j IlefoiemeM butwooii 
Words reMonihling cieh other in | Hnnnd 
and dilToient in Sii'nihcations | with lateial 
Translations and Mvplanat ions fit t In^ < ’om J 
pounded Words and (‘ncuniloeutoii K\pics- 
sions j For the nioio f‘as> attainini^ tin* Idionv 
of tho Ijjxnguage | ^rho wlmle ialeiilatfsl for 
The (Vmnnon Piactieein il 

Si fpiu! nn\ ist i n < t nis ist is, 

Candiflus iniptiti » si non his iiti n* iinmiii " 
(\i.pt. (ii5t>imi5 Hvplia 
1 jomhni 

Printed for T (’aihdl in tin* Sti uul. 

Minx 1 WIT ’* 

Captain fladli^t s orthography is 
oil a ?k‘t.e.sttdilt* , system lie writes 

rh ooLe) a a, t h mh m\ f( >i vhh rhh ol ; I 
(‘hoy, girl’); dokhhmtij for dtil-dihil 
(‘riimamoii ’), 11 is etyinologual 

ideas also are loose, ’Hi us he giv<»s 
‘shrimps mnUhtt\ ‘ iish with 

legs aud claws,’ as if the word vas 
frotu rhmifj (IVrs.), ‘a hook or ? law ’ 
‘a lialt»‘i\’ or as he writes, 
he dtuixes irom dfft\ ‘dis- 
tance,^ nisteail of ‘a ro]»e * He 
has no kaowhslge id the instrumimi.al 
ease with terininul /a, aiui In* <ioi‘s not 
seem to ht‘ awan* that, hant ami timt, 
{hu7H ami hiaw, as hi» writes) an* iu 
reality plurals (‘ wi*’ and ‘you ’), Tln^ 
graniinar is aitogetlier of a very 
»ninitivi» aud tentative character, and 
ar hehind that of tin* E. C. Mission- 
aries, win eh is re ferret i to s,v Hindo- 
stanee. V/o have md. seen that of 
Hchnlz (1745) nnmtioned under the 
Hamt*, 

1762.— “The t.*ontiiial was Hitting at tho 
top of tho gate, Hinging a, Moor2«h Hong.*’— 
oci. 1803, 1, 272. 

1767.-^ “ In tirdur to traiiHiict UiiMinottH of 
any kind in thm tJouutrcy, y«in inunt at laant 
have a Hmattaring of the lamguagii f<ir few 
of tho tnhttbitantH (except in great TownK> 
Hpoak Eugiinh. The original i language, of 
thi» Oountrey (or at UiuHi tho earhust we 
know of) iH tho Bengala or Gmitoo. • . . 
But tho |MihtoHt Utnguage ih tht» Moors 
er Musmilnmnn and Perman. * • . Tho only 
Ifanguogo that 1 know anything of Is the 

Ila<iUiy, hewovor, inonUonx in htn iirrfkcothat 
axmaU paxnnhtat had Ihsihii racolvcd by Mr. George 
Bogin In 1770, which he found to be the miitilateil 
embryo of hm own gmmmatical Hchnnie. Thia 
wftH c’Irculating iu Bengal **at hiw expence.** 
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Bengala, and that I do not speak perfectly, 
for you may remember that I had a very 
poor knack at learning Languages ” — MS* 
Lette) of James IteTinell, March 10 

1779 — 

“ G What language did Mr Francis speak ^ 

TF {Meeruni K%tmutgai ) The same as I 
do, in broken Moors ” — Triaf of Grand v* 
Philip Francis, quoted in Mthoes of Old 
Gahutta, 226 

1783 — “ Moors, by not being written, 
bars all close application ” — Letter in L'tfe of 
Goleh ooifi, 13 

,, “ The language called ‘ Moors * has 

a written chaiacter differing both from the 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character, it is called 
Nag'iee, which means ‘wilting — Lettei in 
Mem ojr Ld Tagnmonih, i 104 

1784 — 

“ Wild perroquets first silence broke. 

Eager of dangers near to prate , 

But they in English never spoke, 

And she began her Moors of late ” 
Flassey Plant, a Ballad by Sn W 
Jones, in Woiks, ii 504 

1788 — “ Wants Employment A young 

man who has been some years in Bengal, 
used to common accounts, understands 
Ben gal lies, Moors, Portuguese ” — In 

BetonHair, i. 286 

1789 — sometimes slept half an 
houi, sometimes not, and then wiote or 
talked Pel Sian or Moors till sunset, when 1 
went to paiado ” — Letter of Sif T Mtnno, 
1 76 

1802 — “All buRincsa is transacted in a 
bai barons mivturo of Moors, Mahiatta, and 
Gentoo ” — Ski T Miimo, in i 333 

1803 — “CVucoivo what society there will 
bo when people speak what they don’t think, 
in Moors ” — M Efphnisfonc, in Life, i 108 

1804 — “She had a Moorish woman m- 
torprotor, and as I heard her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish language 

. X must consider the conversation of the 
first authority " — WHlnigtoH, iii 290 

,, The Strangn's Omde to the 
11 irKh)ostaiiic, or Grand PomJa) Language 
of hid lit, improperly called Moorish , mj J 
Borthwiok Gilchrist • Galcntta ” 

MOORX7M, H A word used in 
Weateni India for graved, &c, eBpaci- 
ally as used in road-metal The w’-ord 
a])X)oars to be Mahratti Moh^Hworth 
givewS a ttssilc kind of wtoiie, 

probably decayed Tnui.” [Al miokallu 
is the Tel name for Latente. (Also 
see CABOOK )] 

( 1875 — “There are few places whore Mor- 
ram, or decomposed granite, is not to bo 
found.”-— Gndaapah, 247. 

[1883.—“ Underneath IS Morambu, a good 
filtering methum .” — Le Farur, Salem, n. 43.] 


MOOTSUDDY, s A native ac- 
countaiit Hmd mutamddl from Ai 
niutasadd'i 

1683 — “ Cosaadass ye Chief Secretary, 
Mutstiddies, and ye Nabobs Chief Eunuch 
will be paid all their money beforehand ” — 
Hedges, B'ianf, Jan 6 , [Hak Soc i 61], 

[1762 — “ Muttasnddies ” See under 
GOMASTA ] 

1785 — “This representation has caused 
us the utmost sui prise Whenever the Mut- 
suddies belonging to your department cease 
to yield you proper obedience, you must 
give them a severe flogging ” — Ttjipod’s 
Jhetters, p 2 

„ “ Old age has certainly made 

havock on your understanding, otherwise 
you would have known that the Mutu- 
suddies hero are not the proper persons to 
determine the market prices there ” — Ibid 

p 118 

[1809 — “ The regulai battalions have also 
been riotous, and confined their Mootusu- 
dee, the officei who keeps their accounts, 
and transacts the public business on the 
part of the commandant ” — Br vughton, 
Lettm s, ed 1892, p 136 ] 

MOPLAH, s Malaya! mapp%la* 
The visual ax^plication hi this word 
lb to the indigenous Mahoiuuiedans 
of Malabar , but it is also ax)i)lied to 
the indigenous (so-called) Syrian 
Christians of Cochin and Travancoie 
In Morton’s L'lfe of Leyden the word 
in the latt.ei ax>plicatio*n is curiously 
niispiinted iij&'madilUu The derivation 
of tJii* woid IS very obscure. Wilson 
gives •nid-ptUa, ‘iuother’s son, “as 
sprung ±rom the intercourse oi foreign 
colonists, who weie xiersons unknown, 
with Malabar wonuui ” Nelson, as 
<luoted below inter] >rets the word as 
‘ biidegroom ’ (it should however rather 
be ‘ son-in-law ’) * Dr. Badger suggests 
tliat it IS from the Arabic verb fiut^tha, 
and means ‘a cultivator’ (compare the 
fellah of Egy]>t), whilst Mr. C. P 
Brown expresses Ins conviction that 
it WHS a T.uuil nnsxirominciation of 
the Arabic nndkthbar, ‘from over the 
water ’ No one of these greatly com- 
mends it-self [Mr. Logan (Malahar, 
li, <'cvin ) and tht* Madras Glossary 
derive it from Mai. *ma, Skt. mdha^ 
* great/ and Mai pilla, ‘a child.’ Dr. 
Gundert’s view is that Mdpilla was an 
honorary title given to colonists from 


* The huHband of the existing l»dncess of Tan- 
Joro is habitually styled by the natives “ MopiUat 
^dhih** (‘Ml BIgnor Genero”), as the son-in-law of 
time latH Xhi,{a 
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tlie W , perhaps at first only to their 
representatives,] 

1616, — “In all this country of Malabar 
there are a great quantity of Moors, who are 
of the same language and colour as the 
Gentiles of the country . . They call 
these Moors Mapulers , they cai ry on nearly 
all the trade of the seaports/’ — Bathasa, 345 

1767 — “All Raja, the Chief of Cananoic, 
who was a Muhammadan, and of the tube 
<■ ailed Mapilla, rejoiced at the success and 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief ” — i/, o/ 
p 184 

1782 — . les Maplets re^uront los 
coutuines et les superstitions des Contils, 
sous I’empiro des quels ils vivoiont C*osi 
pour se conformer aux usages des Malabars, 
que les onfans des Maplets n’hdiitent point 
de leurs phres, mais des freres do leurs 
mfercs/’ — k^07i7inat, i. 193 

1787 — 

“ Of Moplaa fierce your hand has taiiiM, 

And monsters that your swoid has 
maim’d ” 

Btfson, 1833, i 111. 

1800 — “Wo aie not in the most thriving 
condition in this countiy, Polugais, nairs, 
and moplas in aims on all sules of us/’-- 
Wfdhngtun, i. 43 

1813 — “At ono period the Moplahs 
Cl Gated groat commotion m Travancorc, 
and towards the end of the 1 7th century 
massacred the chief of Anjon^o, and nil 
the English gontlomon Iwslonging to the 
settlement, when on a public visit to the 
ijiueon of Attinga ” — Forim, Or, Mem, i. 
402 ; t2nd ed. i. 2691 

1868 — “1 may add in concluding my,' 
notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
casf«ftB of Madura call the Mahometann 
or bridegrooms (Moplahs).^* 
B'clscti*! Madi/m, Pt ii 65. 

MOEA, s. Hiiid. worhO, A .stool 
{iahoiuret ) , a fotifcstooL ’ In couimoii 
cullo<£iiia] use. 

[1796. — “The old man, whoso attention 
had been chiefly attracted by a liamnaghur 
morah, of which ho was dosirouH to know 
the construction, . , , departed/* — OapL 
Bluntf in AstaL vii* 92. 

[1843 —“Whilst seated on a round stool, 
or xnondah, in the thanna, ... I entered 
into oonverBation with the thannadar. . . /* 
-^JJamdso7it Travels hi Upper India, i. 127.] 

MOBCHAL, s. A fan. or a fly- 
whisk, made of peacoek^s feathers. 
Hind morcNhal, 

1673. — “All the heat of the Day they 
idle It under some shady Tree, at night 
they come in troops, armed with a great 
Pole, a Mirohal or p 0 acook*s Tail, an<l a 
Wallet AVyrr, 96. 

1690 —(The heat) “makes us Enmloy our 
Peons in Panning of us with IJaurohals 


made of l’o.icock's Feathers, four or five 
Foot long, in tho tinio of our ICiitcrtnm- 
ments, and wliou wo tako our l^opose ” — 
mOvutfffon, 335 

[1826^ — “’rhoy ((fossoins) aie clothed m 
a ragged mantle, anci cany a long pole, and 
a xnirchal, oi pcact*elv's hiil 
Ilan, od 1873, i. 7(> j 

MORT-DE-OHIEN,m. A 11,‘ime for 
cholera, in use, moic <u loss, up to the 
i end of llu* 18 th ccnt.iiry, and the 
fonnm* jnvA.ilcmv of which has tended 
prohfihlv to the e^ct laordin.irv and 
t>.iheleNS notion that «‘j)i<lcmic cholera 
never cMstcd in India tall the governor- 
ship oi the Marquis f»f H.isi nigs The 
woid in this Foim is rt»ally a c<a niption 
of the Ihirt.uguesc mordexxmt alia]>ed 
by .1 ianciful Fnuicli etymology, qdio 
iNiitngue.se word again nqui'senta tlin 
iCoiikaui and Mahr.itti iHodsht, 

or mmhotfhlu^ ShohuM,’ iiMiu a Malir 
verb woiftfut. Mo hrt*ak up, to sink’ 
(a.s under intirnulies, in iael. M.o 
eol 1 ap.se*) Tin* <»ti/ar*ati appears to 
he woH'hi or inorftrhL 

(160t. - Wnfiug ot this jear tJorrea 
montioiiH the prevalemni of thi? disease in 
the Sainorn/N anuy, l»ut he goes ii m» 
name. “ Hissuies other illness there was 
<1110 almost. Hiuhion, whi< h caused such a 
pmn in tho belly that a luaii hanllj siirMvcil 
8 hours of it.** i. 489,) 

1643. — (Jorrea’s description is so sinking 
that wo give it utmost at longtli “This 
winter they hml in <}<«i a mortal distemjMjr 
whicli tho natives call morxy. and attacking 
persons of every fjuaht>, from th«* smallest 
infant at tho onHist to fim *4d man of 
fonrscoro, and alH<» ihmiimtui nuimnlH ami 
fowls, HO that it alfeetml every living thing, 
male and female. And this malady attacko*! 
people Without any eauMo Umi e»iul<i he 
assigned, falling np»»n sick amt stnind alike, 
on tlio fat ami tho lean ; ami nothing in the 
worhi was a safeguartl against it. Ami this 
malady attaokeo t!io stomach, *'auHetl as 
some exports afflrmoil hy ehiH , though 
later it was maintained that no <«aitse what> 
over omild ho iHscoveroii. *1*he malmly was 
»e fioworful and so evil that it immediately 
produced tho symptimiM of sir«mg pois<m ; 
r.y.. vomiting, constant desire for water, 

I with drying of tho stomiuih : and cranium 
that oonimuted tho hams and tho soIoa of 
tho feet, with such pains that tho pationt 
Hoomod^ dead, with ilio eyes broken and 
tho imits <if tho fingers ami iiMis blank 
and crumpleti. Am! for this niahuiy our 
physicians never ftamd any <*ure ; and 
the patient was earriori ofiF in one day, or 
nt tho most in a day and night; insiimuch 
that not ten in a hundred roeovoretl, and 
those who tlid recover wore siieh as wore 
healed in haste with medioitios of little 
importance known to the nutiviis. Ho groat 
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was the mortality this season that the bolls 
were tolling all day insomuch that 

the governor forbade the tolling of the 
"ohurch bells, not to frighten the people . 

Kind when a man died in the hospital of 
this malady of morexy the Governor ordered 
?ill the experts to come together and open 
the body But they found nothing wrong 
except that the paunch was shrunk up like 
a hen’s gizzard, and wrinkled like a piece 
of scorched leather ” — Coiiea. iv 288- 

2S9 

1563 — 

Page — Don Jeiouymo sends to beg that 
■vou will go and \isit his brothei imme- 
diately, for though this is not the time of 
’<lay for visits, delay would be dangerous, 
41 nd he will be very thankful that you come 
^it once 

Orta — What is the matter with the 
j>atient, and how long has he been ill ^ 

Page — Ho has got morxi , and he has 
been ill two hours 

** Orta — I will follow you 

— Is this the disease that kills 
■^o quickly, and that few recover from? 
Tell me how it is called by our people, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it 

“ Orta — Our name for the disease is 
KjoUerxta pasvo , and the Indians call it 
whence again by coriuptioii wo call 
it mordexi It is sharper here than in 

oui own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours And I 
hnve seen some cases where the patient did 
not live more than ton houis. The moat 
that it lasts is four days , but as there is 
no rule without an ovcoi»tion, 1 once saw 
a man with gioat constancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days continually thi owing up 
Gwginom'* 'h bile, and died at last 

Lot us go and soo this sick man , and as 
for the symptoms you will yourself see what 
,i thing it IS ” — Oaina, IT 74/;, 75 

1578. — “There is another thing which is 
nsoloHS called by thorn can arm i w^hich the 
<Vwiann Biahman physicians usually employ 
for the i'otlrt tea pasuto sickness, which they 
<*all moxxl , which sickness is so sharp that ^ 
it kills in fourteen hours or less — Aioda, j 
Tr actado, 27 

1598, — “There roigneth a sioknosso called 
Mordexijn which stealeth tippon men, and 
handleth them in such sorto, that it woa- 
keneth a man, and makoth him cast out all 
that he hath m his bodie, and many times 
his life withalL” — IJmchote^n. 67 , [Hak. Hoc 
1 . 235 , Horxi in ii. 22] 

1599 — “The disease which in India is 
<jalled Mordicin. This is a species of GoUo, 
which comes on in those Cf»uutrieM with such 
force and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy discovered. 

1 1 causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. But there is 
a herb x>ropor for the cure, which boars the 
same name of morde&om/' --Oarfetft, 227 
1602. — “In those islets {off Araoan) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certain 
Xieans like ours both green and dry, of which 


they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of d;ysentery, which 
in India they coiruptly call mordexim, 
which ought to be nb&>Dui% and which the 
Arabs call sachatza (Ar luiyriat)^ which is 
what Basis calls ^ahtda^ a disease which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
produce a sunken and slender pulse, with 
cold sweat, great inward fire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural power so col- 
lapsed {danhada) that the patient seems 
like a dead man — Couto^ Deo TT. liv, iv. 
cap 10 

c 1610 — “II regne entre oux vne autre 
malaclie qui vient a I’lmproviste, ils la nom- 
ment IVEordesin, et vient auec grande douleur 
dos testes, et vomissement, et orient fort, 
et lo plus souvent en meurent .” — Pyrmdde 
Zatal, 11 19, [Hak Soc ii 13], 

1631. — “Pulvis ejus (Calumbao) ad scrup. 
unius pondus sumptus cholerae prodest, 
quam Mordexi incolae vocant.” — ./W/, 
Rontiif lib iv p 43 

1638 — “ celles qui y regnent le plus, 

sont celles qu’ils appellont Mordexm, qui 
tuo subitoment ” — MardeMOf 266 

1618 — See also the (questionable) Voyages 
Eameux dit St ear Victo> le BlanOi 7o 

c 1665 — “Les Portugais impellent Mor- 
dechm les quatre sortes de Cohques qii’on 
souftie dans les Indes ou ellos sont fre- 
quentes . ceux qui ont la qiiatnhmo 
soufront les troia niaux ensemble, h savoir le 
vomissement, le flux de ventre, les extremes 
doulours, ot je crois que cotto dormore ost 
lo (Jolora-Morbus,” — T/ievenof, v 324 

1673 — “They apply Cauteries most un- 
mcioifully in a Mordisheen, called so by 
the Portugais, being a Vomiting with Loose- 
ness — Piyef, 114 

1 1674 — “The disease called Hordechi 
generally commences with a violent fever, 
accompanied by tremblings, horrors and 
vomitings , those symptoms are generally 
followed by delirium and death.” He pre- 
senbos a hot iron applied to the solos of the 
feet. He attnl^itoB the chsoase to indiges- 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at least the 
prisoners of the Inquisition were safe from 
this disease — Dell or, Helatmn de VJnq%i»\» 
tion de Goa, ii. oh. 71.] 

3690. — “ The Mordeohme is another 
Disease . which is a violent Vomiting 
and Loosonoss ” — Omigton, 350. 

c. 3690 — liHwphlm, speaking of the 
Jack-fruxt (q.v.) : “ Non msi vacuo stomacho 
odenduH ost, alias onim * . . 
oritur Passw (Jhofertea, Portugallis Mordoxd 
dicta ” — Jllerh, Amh,, i. 306. 

3702 — “Ootte grande indigestion qu^oa 
appelle aux Indes lytordeoniiii et que 
<iuelqueH uns d© nos Francois ont appellee 
3kort-d0-Chi©ii.”“--Z<!t<j!r<» xi iM. 

BluUau (av.) says Mordexim as 
properly a failure of digestion which 
IB very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy he used- This is to 
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apply a thin rod, like a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
screams with pain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a shoe, 
&c. I 

1705 — *‘Ce mal s’appello mort-de-chien ** i 
— LWflher^ 113 

The following is an example of 
literal translation, as fai as we know, 
unique 

1716 — “Tho oxtr.ioi dinars distempers of 
tins country (I of Bouibon) are the Vholukf 
and what they call the Jh which 

IS cmod by burning the heel of the patient 
with a hot iron ” — Atti oj the J <(t Houttton, \ 
in Itoqiie*s Voifaqe to Aifthkt, the 1 

&c , E T JLondon, 17126, p 155 

1727 — . the Mordexiu (which scixos 
one suddenly with ««uch oppression and 
palpitation that ho thinks ho is going to 
die on the spot) ” — Valetitijn, v (Malabar) 5. 

c 1760 — “Tlioro is likowiso known, on 
the Malabar coast chiotly, a most vu>loiit 
disorder tlioy call tho Mordechin , which 
soizos tho patient with such fury of puiging, 
vomiting, and toiniimiof tho mtcstinos, that 
it will often carry him off in 30 liours 
<?ra.s^', 1. 250. 

1768 — “This (cholera mc»rbns) m the East 
Indies, whoro it is very fr^picnt aiui fatal, 
is called Mort-de-chien " — aa 
Dnmses tmidnitct/ to Hot 248. 

1778 — In tho Vocahulary of tho rortn- 
guese GmvimuUut fndo^tamt^ wo find Mor* 
deciimL, as a l*ortugueso word, rondorod in 
Hind, by tho word Itadaz^m^ /.c hadAi<t%ml^ 
‘dyspepsia’ (p 99). Tho most common 
modern Hmd. torm for cholera is Arab 
fuu^ah T'ho latter word is given by (hirtia 
de Orta in tho form hachotzit, and in the 
notation from (kiuto as sarhatza (?). 
ahangir speaks of one of his nobles as <lying 
m tho Deccan, of hofztt/ii in a d. 1615 (hoo 
note to Eft tot, vi 316) It is, however, 
perhaps not to be assumod that /uftyaJi 
always means cholera. Thus Maephorson 
mentions that a violent opidoniic, which 
raged in tho Camp of Aiirangalb at Bljapur 
in 1689, IS called so But in the history of 
KhSfi Khan {Efhof, vw. 337) tho general 
phrases ta'Hn and are used in roforonce 
to this disease, whilst tho description is that 
of bubonic plague. 

1781. — “Early m the morning of the 2lHt 
June (1781) we had two men seiiised with 
tho mort-de-ohiea.” — Ovriis, JlhmtHm of 
India, 3rd ed., Edmb , 1807. 

1782 — “ Les indigestions appelldcs dans 
rindo Mort-de-ohien, sont frdquentes. t^es 
Castes qui mangent do la viando, nourntnro 
trop pesante pour un oliuiat si chaud, en 
sont souvont attaqudes. , . — Sonntraf, 
u 206 This author writes just after having 
desenhed two epidemics of cholera under 
the name of E/uju aigu He did not appre- 
hend that this was m fact the real Mort- 
de-chien. 


1783 — “A disease generally called ‘Mort- 
de-chien ’ at this time (during tho defence 
of Onoro) raged with great violoneo among 
tho native inhabitants ” — Fothes, 0? JJ/m. 
IV. 122 

1796. — “ Far more dreadful are tho conae- 
quoncos of tho above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by tho lndians,s;/awi, mordexun 
and also Ahxombt n. It is occasioned, as 1 
have said, by tine winds blowing from tho 
mountains , . . tho eonsoqueneo is that 
malignant and bilious shiny niattei adheies 
to tho bowels, and f>ccasions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and stnjiefa«‘tion , so that 
persons attacked with tho disease die veiy 
often in a few hours. Et sometimes happens 
trhjit 30 or 10 poisons die in this inannei, 
mono place, in fho coiii'so ot the day 
Tn tho j'car 1782 this disease iage<l with so- 
mucli fury that a gieat many poisons died 
of It” l6ff I^uofino, ET 409-J10 (orig see 
p 353) As to the name's used by Fra 
Paolnio, foi his t^hani oi (Unnt, wo find 
nothing nearer than Tamil ,ind Mal. 
‘convulsion, paralysis,’ (Winslow m his 
Titmtf J>t<t spi*cifies 13 kinds of mum, 
Kouihen IS expimuod ns ‘a kind of cliolora or 
sniallpt»\ ’ (♦), and m/ komfwa (*w'itter-k *)* 
as a kind of cluleni or bihons dmrrhoi'a y 
Faolino adds: “ ba duvftt ooHtnt costa assai, 
o nun SI poiova nmnunistrare a tanli miser* 
nbih cho peiivano. Arhmque m nmueaimi 
di qnesta droga amura noi distilhisnno in 
o aeijua vito <b cot‘o, irioHt» stereo di 
eavalU (’), c ruinministniinmo agl’ infernn. 
Tutti quolli ehe preiuleviino quesla guan- 
vano.” 

1808- “MOrchee or Mortahee > 
and JMfidee (Mnh ) A morbid atlccixon m 
which tho symptoms are convulsive action, 
followocl by ovacuaitons of tlu> tirst passage- 
up ami down, with intolerable teiu'snms, or 
twisting like Hensation in fht» miestines^ 
corrosjKuiding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of European synopsiMfs, culled by 
tho country people m England (0 morti- 
Bheea, ami by others mord du-chi«xi and 
Maua dcB chienes, us it it had « oino from 
France," /t, Urttutmood, IffonttotHtm, Ac. 
A curious notice ; and the author was, wo 
presume, from las title of “ Dr,," a metbeal 
man. Wu suppiiso tor AViyAiwf/ above should 
1)0 road Intha, 

Tlie next quotation ih the latest 
instance of tlu* fttmiUar use of the 
word that we have nu‘t with : 

1812. — “General M was t^kon very 

ill three or four days ago ; a kiml of tit— 
snort de chien— the doctor saul, brought on 
by eating too many radishes." - Original 
Immiftar (hrr^Hpondrm'e itenidtnU 

IndiUf Ac., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. —“Mort de ohien Is nothing more 
than tho highest tlogrco uf (Jholem Morbus." 
— JohmtoHf Jnfi* of Tropiml Vlumite, 406 . 

The Hecond of the following quotn- 
tiona t'vidently refers to the onthreak 
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of clioleia mentioned, after Maci)lieison, 
111 the next xiaragraph 

1780 — “I am once or twice a year (’) 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
here called mort-de-chien ” — Imjpey to 

iJwTimng, quoted by Su Janies 
11 3B9 

1781 — *‘The Plague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence , it 
has swept away already above 4000 persons 
200 or upwards have been buiied in the 
different Portuguese churches within a few 
days ” — Bttly^s Bengal Gazette^ April 21. 

These quotations show that cholera, 
whether as an epidemic or as sporadic 
disease, is no new thing in India 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu- 
giiese expeditions to the East we find 
apparent examples of the visitations of 
tins terrible scourge, though no precise 
name is given in the narratives Thus 
we read in the Life of Giovanni da 
Emboli, an adventurous young Floieu- 
tine who served with the Poituguese, 
that, arriving m China m 1517, the 
ships' crews weie attacked by a 
makht%a difruBho (virulent fiux) of such 
kind that there died thei eof about 70 
men, and among these Giovanni him- 
self, and two otlier Florentines (Vtta^ 
in ArcMv Stor Ital 33) Coriea says 
that, in 1503, 20,000 men died of a 
like disease m the army of the Zamorm 
We have given above Correa's desciip- 
tion of tlie terrible Goa pest of 1543, 
which was most evidently cholera 
Madras accounts, according to Mac- 
pherson, first mention the disease at 
Arcot in 1756, and there are fiecment 
notices of it in that neighbourliood 
between 1763 and 1787 The Hon, 
It, Lindsay speaks of it as raging at 
Sylhet in 1781, after carrying on a 
number of the inliabihuits of (Calcutta 
{Mac]pherson^ see the quotation of 1781 
above) It also raged that year at 
Qanjam, and out of a division of 5000 
Bengal troops under Col Pearse, who 
were on the march through that dis- 
trict, 1143 were in a few days sent 
into hosintal, whilst death riiged in 
the camp with a horror not to be de- 
scribed ” The eaidiest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. l^usley, and is dated Madras, 
Feby 1774 In 1783 it broke out at 
Hardwar Fair, and is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
pilgrims The paucity of cases of 
cholera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr, 


Macnaniairi to the way in which facts 
were disguised by the cuiient nomen- 
clature of disease It need not perhaps 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease But it is a fact that some ot 
the more terrible features of the epi- 
demic, which are then spoken ot as 
quite new, had been prominently de- 
sciibed at Goa nearly three centuries 
before 

See on this subject an article by Dr 
J Macpherson m Qiiaiteily Uemew^ 
for Jauy 1867, and a Treatise on Asiatic 
Cholera^ by C Macnaniara, 1876 To 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references , 
though we had recorded quotations 
relating to mordexin and its identity 
with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of these publications 


MORBEXIM, MORDIXIM, s 

Also the name of a sea-fish Bluteau 
says ‘ a fish found at the Isle of Quix- 
embe on the Coast of Mozambique, 
very like hogas (}) or nver-pikes ' 

MOSELLAY, n p A site at Shiraz 
often mentioned by Hafiz as a favourite 
spot, and near which is his tomb 

c 1360 — 

“ Boy 1 let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart bo glad, 
Whato’er the frowning zealots say , 

Tell them that Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Jtocnahad , 

A bower so sweet as Mossellay ” 
Hajiz, rendered by Sit W Jones. 

1811.— ‘‘The stream of Ttitknabild mur- 
mured near us , and within throe or foui 
hundred yards was the Mosselld and the 
Tomb of Hafiz ” — W. Omele?/s Ttavels^ i. 818. 

1813 — ** Kot a shrub now remains of the 
bower of Mossdlla, the situation of which is 
now only marked by the nuns of an ancient 
tower .” — MauUmakl Kit\neir\ J^n'Hia, 62. 

MOSQUE, s There is no room for 
doulit as to the original ot this word 
hemg the Ar masjid^ Ui place of 
worsnip,' literally the place of mjUdy 
i,e * prostration/ And the probable 
course is this, Mmjid becomes Q) in 
Span, mezgmta. Port. mesquUa,* (2) 


* According to Pyrard mmquUe is the word used 
in the Maltiive Islands. It is difftcult to suppose 
the peoi>le would adopt such a word from the 
Portuguese Aud probably the form both in east 
and west is to be accounted for by a hard pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic jf, as in Bgypt now ; the older 
and probably the most widely difltised. [See Mr 
Grays note In Hak. Soo. fi. 417 } 
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Ital moschea, French (old) 

TtiosquetCy mosquee , (3) Eng mosqiie. 
Some ol the quotations might suggest 
a different course ot modification, but 
they would probably mislead. 

Ajiroiios of masJ^d rather than f)f 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 
misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story 

Musjeed the Hindoo Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Repov 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Wt^eUy J)ettoU 
Foee Fre&s, London^ July 1, 1882 

1336 — “Corpusque ipsius porditissiim 
Pseiido-prophetae . in civit«ito qiiao 

iVTccha dicitur pro maximo sanotiiaiio 

conservatur in piilchia ipsornin Kcelosia 
quam Mulscket vulgantor ciicunfc d*' 

m Ga7ii\u Tht'mui ni jv 


wards as much more Ht. Potei’s ... to 
tha Turks for a Hosquito ” —Ooirhnf, Dis- 
course ctmcormng the Govt of O, OromwelL 

1680 — Cousu Ft Geo. M.ixch 28; 

^‘Records the death of CVissa Von-jna 
and a dispute arisiiii? as to whotftor his^ 
body shoulfl be burned hy tlie Gmfues or 
buned by the the latter having: 

st<»ppod the procession on tho jjf round that 
the doooased was a MussUuuan and built a 
Musseet in th« IViVrne to lie buiasl m, the 
Goveinoi with tho advioe of bis (Council 
sent an ordoi that tho body should bo 
binned as a and not buiiod by tho 

Mootfi, it being apprehende<l to be of 
dangeious i*onso<iueneo to adiiiii llio Moors 
such protonc(‘S lu the ’J'ovvno.”- aiid 

E^l/,s No 111 p. 1 1 

1710 — “On condition they had a Cowle 
grantoil, c\onipting them fnmi paying the 
Pagoda or Musqueet tlut^ In WArrlft^ 
11 3()t 


1384 — “Sonvi lo mosquette, cioe chicsc 
do’ Saraccni • dentro tutte bianchc cd 
mtomcate ed ingossato ” — Fi tt>(ohafdiy 29 

1543 — “And ^vith tho stipulation that 
tho 5000 ^rtr?a fan (/<.()> which in ohl times 
wore granted, viiul aio deposited for the 
expenses of tho mizquitas of Baqaim, are 
to be paid from tho said duties as they 
always have boon panl, and m regaid to 
tho said mizquitas and tho piayers that are 
made iii them there shall be no innovaimn 
whatever “ — Treaty at Ba^aim of the Portu 
guoso with King Bador of (^lanbaya fBahadui 
8hah of Guzorat) in A'. Jkitetho^ 137. 

1553. — “ . but doHtmod j^ot to unfurl 
that divmo and royal banner of tho Holdiory 
of Christ ... in the KaHtern regit>nH of 
Asia, amidst the infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Poram, and all tho pagodes of 
the hoathemsm of lu<ha, on this side an<l 
beyond tho Ganges 1 i D 

[o 1610 — “The i^nncipal temple, which 
they call Oucoitrou misquitte’*^ (UiUitrn 
niisluu, * Friday ihosctuo ’) d dn iMvnL 

Hak Boc 1 72 J 

1616 — “They are very jealous t<i lot their 
women or Moschees bo seen ’* Sn T /fw, 
m Purvhm^ i. 537 ; [Ifak. 8<;o li. 21 J. 

S 623.»— ** We went to see upon tho same 
o a meschita, or temple of the 
Mahometans.” — P. delta Valle. Hnk. Hoc 
1, 69.] 

1634 — 

“ Qiie a de abomina^fCo mesquita immttda 
Casa, a Decs dedieada hoje se veja,” 

Mataca Oonquistada, 1. xii. 43. 

1638 — Mandolalo unreasonably applies 
tho term to all sorts of pagan temples, — 
“Nor 18 it only in groat Cities that the 
Benjann have their many Hosqueya. . • 

— B.T. 2nd ©d, 1669, p. 52. 

“The King of Siam la a Fagaiu nor do 
his Subjects know any other Religion* 
They have divers Mosqueez, Monasteries, 
and Chappels p. 104. 

o. 1662. — “ ... he did it only for love to 
their Mammon ; and would have sold af tar- 


1727. — “There are no tine Buildings in tho 
(htj, but many l.irge Houses, and some Oaia- 
vaiiseiays ana Muscheits ” 1. Iltimi/io/u 

i 161 ; ted 177 1, i. 163). 

o. 17h0 “ “Tho Homan (\itholie Churches, 
iho Moorwh Moschs, Hiu Pagtxlas, 

the worship of tlm Parsts's, are all equally 
umnnlosted and tolerated.” G'/voc, i, 11. 

[1862. I slept at a Musheed, or 

viniiKO house of prayer.” Htno ktnon^ Jbjh*- 

tn OitsbintH'i 78. j 


MOSQXTITO, H. A giiut im .m* ealleH 
111 tbc tiH>pieH. I'he won I m SpnniHb 
and Fort. (dim. of mosra, *u tly\and 
probably (*anu‘ mto familiar HngliHh 
usu from the East Imlie.s, tlnmgli tlu*- 
earlier quotatioii.s abow that, it wan /irsi 
brought from S. America. A fneml 
annotuteH here; “Arcdit* monqintoea 
ar« worwi. (ff all ; and the Nm’folk oiiii» 
(ni the Broad.s) In'at C ?alcntla 1 ” 

Jt hs relat(‘<i of a young Hcotch lady 
of a former genemiiou wh<* «m her 
voyage to India had heard fornddahlo, 
Imt ^ague a<*eountrt of thin UuTor of the 
night, that on mung an elephant for 
the firwt time, ehe n,Hke«l : “Will yon 
be wliat’H allied a musquaetae ? ” 


1539. — “To this misery was there ad- 
joyned the great afllietian. which the Fh©« 
and tilnats (por parte da* r moiqnitos)* 

that coming out of the neighlsiuring WmKis, 
bit and stung us in such sort, as not one of 
US but was gore blotid*”- t*inio (oHg. cap. 
xxiii.), in p. 29. 

1582. — “ We were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of file, which ui the 
Indian tongue is called Tiqttarif and the 
Bpamsh call them MttiXltOl.” - Milfit 
PMlUps, in HukL iii. 564. 

1584.»»“11je 29 Day w© set Bail© from 
Baint lohns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Hhtiare with the ; out the 

same night we took© a Spanish FHgat/*— • 
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St,r JiicJuird Greene ffile's Voyage^ in JBCakL 
111 308 

1616 and 1673 — See both Tett y and Frye^ 
under Chints 

1662 — “At night there i*? a kind of 
insect that plagues one mightily , they are 
called Mnscieten, — it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting cause much iriitation 

, 68-69 ! 

1673 — “The greatest Pest is the Mos- 
quito, which not only wheals, but domineers 
hy its continual Hums ” — Fiyn, 189 

1690 — (The Governor) “carries along 
with him a Peon or Servant to Fan him, 
and drive away the bnsio Flies, and trouble- 
some Musketoes This is done with the 
Hair of a Hoise^s Tail ” — Ovington, 227-8 

1740 — “ . .all the day we woio pestered , 
with great numbers of mUscatos, which are | 
not much unlike the gnats in Miyfandf but 
more venomous • — Awaow’s TWaop, 9th 

od , 175b, p 46 

1764 — 

“ Mosquitos, sandflies, seek the sheltered ^ 
roof, 

And with full rage the sti anger guest 
assail, 

Nor spare the sportive child ” 

— Orwngei, bk i 

1883 — “Among rank weeds in deseited 
Boniba> guldens, too, there is a large, 
speckled, unmusical mosquito, i aging and 
importunate and thirsty, winch will give a 
new idea in pain to any ono that visits its 
haunts ” — '£7 ib(>s an Mg Ftontm), 27 

MOTURPHA, s Hmd from Ar. 
nwiktatnfa^ l>ul. according to C P B 
nwCtar'ifoi ^ [ratlier Ar viuhtu) ifa^ miUt- 
Unify ‘an artizan’]. A name* teclim- 
i ally applied to a luunbt'r of miscel- 
laneous taxes in Madras and Bombay, 
such as were called sayer (<l v ), in 
1 kmgal 

[1813 “ “Mohterefa. An artificer. Taxes, 
personal and professional, ou aititicers, 
merchants and others ; also on houses, im- 
plements of agnculturo, looms, &c,, a branch 
of the aayer /* — Gfoaa 0th Ri^port^ s.v 

1826. — “ . . for example, the tax on 

niorchants, manufacturers, See (called moh- 
turfa) . — Gr(mt Duffy XL of the 

Mtth>atf<x<Sy 3rd ed 356 ] 

MOXHiMEm, i> p TliiH IS said to 
he originally a Tabling name Mut’- 
•tmooa-UrrVy syllables which mean (or 
may he made to mefiii) ‘one-eye-de- 
stroyed’ ; and to account for which a 
i*ock-and-bull legend is given (prob- 
<ibljr invented for the purpose) * “ Tra- 
dition says that the city was founded 
... by a king with three eyes, having 
an extra eye in his forehead, but that 
by the machinations of a woman, the 


eye in his forehead was destroyed 
{Ma<iO'ids Burmah, 2nd ed p 18) The 
Burmese corrupted the name into ikfaw- 
la-ymng, whence the foreign (probably 
Malay) form Maidianiii The place so 
callea is on the opposite side of the 
estuary of the Salwiii R from Marta- 
ban (q V )j and has entirely superseded 
that once famous port Moulmein, a 
mere site, was chosen as the head- 
(^uarters of the Tenasseiim provinces, 
when those became British in 1828 
after the first Burmese War. It has 
lost political importance since the 
annexation of Pegu, 26 years later, 
but is a thriving city which numbered 
in 1881, 53,107 inhabitants , [in 1891, 
56,785] 

MOUNT DELY, n p (See DELhY, 
MOUNT.) 

MOUSE-BEER, s The beautiful 
little creature, Meimima %7i(hca (Gray), 
[Tiagidus memznnay the Indian Chev- 
lotain {Blanfordy Mammahay 555), 1 
found in various parts of India, and 
weighing tinder 6 lbs , is so called 
But the name is also aiqilied to several 
pigmy species of the genus Tiagulm, 
found in the Malay legions, [\vhere, 
according to Mr Bkeat, it takes m 
popular tradition the place of Brer 
Rfdibit, outwitting even the tigei, 
elephant, and crocodile ] All belong 
to the frimily of Musk-deer 

MUCH AN, s. Hind wacluhiy T)ekh 
manclul7iy Skt mahclm An clevat(‘d 
I>latforni; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races , or a 
stage or scfiffolding erected to watch a 
tiger, to guard a field, or what not 

c. 1662. — “Aa tho soil of tho country is 
very damp, tho pooplo do not live on the 
grounci-fioop, but on the maohiu, which is 
the name for a raisod 

Tdiutk^ by Bfochnunniy in xh. 

l>t. 1 . 84. 

[1882 — “In a shady green meohau in 
some flne tree, watching at the cool of 
evening. . . — BandeimUy Tturteen Tears, 

Srdod 284 1 

MUCHWA,h. 

miwJm^y machw(Z* A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 

MUOKNA, s. Hind. 

[which conies from Skt. mccbhma^ ‘a 
bug, a fiea^ a beardless man, an 
elephant without tusks A male 
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«lepliant without tushs oi with only 
rudimentaiy tusks These latter are 
familiar in Bengal, and still more so 
in Oeylon, where according to Sir S 
Baker, “not more than one in 300 
lias tusks , they are merely provided 
with short giuhbers, projecting gener- 
ally about 3 inches from the ux>xn‘r 
jaw, and about 2 inches in diameter ” 
{The R%fle and Ho mid Ceylon^ 11 ) 

Sanderson (13 Yeaih amo^ig tJho JV%ld 
Beastfy of Indiay [Srd ed 66]) says “ On 
the Continent of India mmkuiis, oi 
elephants hoi 7i without tusks, are de- 
cidedly inre Murlncfs lirced in 
the hkds, and tlio peculiarity is not 
hereditary or tiaiisniitted ” This 
author also states that out ot 51 malt* 
elephants captured liy hiiu in Mjsoiv 
and Beng<al only 5 were nvfoJmtis But 
the definition of a nialhnd in Bengal 
is that which w^e have given, imdudiiig 
those animals wlindi possess only 
feminine or ludimentary tusks, the 
‘short grubhers^ of Bakei , and these 
latter can hardly be called ran* among 
domesticated elephants This may he 
partially due to a pretenmce m 
purchasers * The saim* author <lenves 
the term from 7n?//i7i, ‘ face ’ ; but the 
reason is ohsiuire Shakesjiear and 
Platts give the woi'd as also applied to 
‘a cock without spurs/ 

o 1780, — “An olophant horn with the loft 
tooth only la reckonod mcrod , with black 
spotH lu tho mouth unlucky, an<i notaaloablo , 
tno mukna or olophant born without tooth 
IS thought tho boat ” — //on It, lit 

Lioes of th^ Ltndstiy'i, m 15)4, 

MXJOOA, MUKUVA, n ]> Mal- 
ayal and Tamil, (sing), ‘a 

diver,* and nnikkiivai (]il.) [Logan 
(Malahar^ n (Boss 8.v) derives it from 
Drav. muLktthay ‘ to dive ’ ; tluj Madran 
Ghm gives Tam with the 

same moaning.] A name apiilied to 
tdie fishermen of the western coast of 
the Peninsula near O. CJomorin. [But 
Mr Pringle {Diary ^ JbX Ht, Geo 1st 
ser in, 187) ]>oints out that formerly 
as now, the word was of mu(*h more 
general aivplication. Orme in a passage 
mioted below employs it of boatmen at 
Kankal. The use of the word ex- 


* H3r Goor^^rt Yule notoH “ I can dlHtinctly call 
to mind 6 muckuas that I bad (I may hav« hatl 

more) out of 80 or 40 olopliaiitH that i«ih»wI throui?}! 
my hands/* This would civo 16 or 20 psr esut. of 
mwofcnos, but as the stud included females, the 
result would rather consist with Mr. ISandersoii’s 
6 out of 61 males. 


tcuided as fai N as Ma<lras, and on 
the coast, it was not con lined to 
the extreme S ] It w^as among these, 
and among the coi responding class of 
Paravars on the east coast, tli.it P, 
Xavier’s imist noted kibourh ni India 
ocelli retl 

1510 — 'riio fouilh t tis^ no called 
Mechua, .Uid those .no tishois ” r<o//t^wiu, 
142 

1525, — Ami Born »b»,'io h.iii ^'ciot speech 
with .1 m.inu‘<l C’hiisti,in whoso \Mfo and 
ohildron uoio inside the fmt, .md ,i v.ili.iut 
man, with wht>m bo .iii, imp'd b» irno him 
200pardaos (.md that ho give him tm the 
.spot) to sot hio to houses (li.it stood lound 
the foifc So this ( 'In ist i.tn, called 

Duarte Koinandes . put oii a lot of old 
1 igs and t.i^s, and penvdiuod himself with 
.ishoH.ifter the f.ishmii td /o//«#s(soe JOG-EE) 
, also di'tihtig hi", ban with .tim\tiiroot 
oil and nsbes, and thsguismu buuself like a 
legulai jot/nt, wlulst lie IumI uiidei bis rags 
X pnieel of gunpmvdor ami plot es of slow 
match, ami so commending him Mdt to Grod, 
in which all joined, slipped otd id the foil 
by night, and as the il.iy bo»k«*, h«* < one to 
i'urtaiu hutsiif maettas, wlm*h no* h^heiuion, 
.ind began to bt‘g alms in the usnil palavoi 
of the/c//aM, / o praviTs for tlicn li»ng life 
ami lieu 1th, ami the coni|Ui*>( of mnsnies, 
and easy deliveries foi then womeukind, 
and pn)S|unit\ for their ihildinn, and othm 
grand tInngH.'*— », 871. 

1552— “Barms has mucuaria, ‘a hshor 
man'n village ' 

1000. ““'I'hoHO \vhi> giiMi the bi*“<t lecep- 
tum to the Uospel were tlie Mac<»a8 ; ami, 
as they hiul no ehini h in wlm h to asHisnble, 
the;^ (lid HO m the lleldH mid «tn the **hores, 
ami with Kueh fervour that tlie I'Vtlu'r 
found himself at tiiiieK with 5000 4»r OUOO 
houIh about him," -A/avwif, Vitftt tt** l\ F 
117. 

|e. ItlKk “ ThoKo manners are called 
Houcoia " Dnnird fD H.ik. Hoe. 

1 314.1 

1015 “Kihxit ut Maouaa omnes, nl est 
viliHHima plobeeula ot pjH«»nfu vivmis, Chris- 
tiana Hacra MUHeiporout." Jo not , i. ihK). 

1020. Muohoa Of Machoe nro 

FiMhom , . , tho mon Thoeues, the uiunon 
Harlots with whom they pleaHo. , . 
^Purfnoiti 5511, 

1677. — Honolvtid “to rnme tin* ratOH of 
hiroof tho Mpmfhtn (hoo MUSSOOLA) Inuit 
men cal loti Hacauara, * ' AV. *SV. Gro, (hmn . , 
Jan 12, in Notfmunl Ejt'G* No. i, 51. 

{1684. ““Tho Maqiiaa or Htudmen y« 
Ordinary AHtralogorH (jm*) fi»r weather difl 
. . , progmMtiento great Hiuiih , , 
Trhiyfp, tdary. Ft* Ht, f/re,, Int aor. m, 131*1 

1727.-“ “ They may marry into h»wor 
TnboH , , . mid mo may tho Maolcwas, or 
FiHhorH, whti, I think, aro a higher tnbo 
than tho i*ouHm (moo • FOI«BA)/' — -1. 
/lamiltan, u 310, [od. 1744, L 3I2J 
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[1738 — “ Gastos com Nairos, Tibas, 
3V[aqiias ” — Agreement, in Logan ^ Maloubar, 
Til 36 ] 

1745 — ‘‘The Macoas, a kind of Malabars, 
who have specially this business, and, as we 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all that 
•concerns sea-faring ” — Norherty i 227-8 

1746 — “194 Macguars attending the sea- 
side at night (P ) 8 8 40 ” — Account 

oj- Rxt\ cuo'i d%nary Mxgense% at Ft St David 
X India Office MS Records) 

1760 — “ Fifteen mas<ioolas (see MUS- 
£OOLA) accompanied the ships , they took 
in 170 of the troops, besides the Macoas, 
who are the black fellows that row them ** 
—Onney ed 1803, in 617 

[1813 — “The Muckwas or Macuars of 
Tellicherry are an industrious, useful set of 
Iieople ” — Fo 7 besy 0) Mem 2nd ed. i 202.] 

MX7D1>A!B, s Hiixd madary Slct 
mandiZra , Galot) opzs pi ocera, R Brown, 
K O Asclepiadaceae One of the most 
<5ominon and widely diffused plants in 
uncultivated jilains throughout India 
In Sind the bark fibre is used for 
halters, &c , and experiment has shown 
it to be an excellent material worth 
£40 a ton in England, if it could be 
supplied at that rate , but the cost of 
collection has stood in the way of its 
utilisation The seeds are imbedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuft pillows 
This also has been the subject of ex- 
periment for textile use, but as yet 
without practical success The plant 
abounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Rajputs are said to employ 
Tor infanticide. (Pwma& Plants ) The 
plant IS called Ak in Sind and through- 
out N. India 

MUDDLE, s. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever — perhaps 
too clever — little book quoted below 
The word does not seem to be known, 
and was probably a misapprehension 
of bucUee [Even Mr. Brandt and 
Mrs Wyatt are unable to explain this 
word The former does not remember 
hearing it Both doubt its conifection 
with Wdlee. Mrs. Wyatt suggests 
with hesitMion Tamil milder^ “boiled 
nee,” mudei-palhy “ the cook-house.”] 

1836-7 — “ Besides all these acknowledged 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off ux>on 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress .” — Letters from Madiasy 38, 

,, “They always come aocompamed 
by their Vakeels, a kind of Seoretanes, or 
interpreters, or flappers, — their muddles m 
2 P 


short, eveiybody here has a muddle, high 
or low .” — Letters pom Madiai>y 86, 

MUFTY, s 

a. Ar Muftly an expounder of 
the Mahommedan Law, the utterer 
of tlx^fatwa (see FUTWAH) Properly 
the Mufti IS above the Kasl who 
carries out the judgment In the 
18th century, and including Regulation 
IX of 1793, which gave the Company’s 
Courts in Bengal the reorganization 
which substantially endured till 1862, 
we have frequent mention of both 
Gawnnes and MvfUe^ as authorized ex- 
pounders of the Mahommedan Law ; 
hut, though Kazis were nominally 
maintained in the Provincial Courts 
down to their abolition (1829-31), 
practically the duty of those known 
as Ka^s became limited to quite 
different objects and the designation 
of the Law-officer who gave the futwd 
in our District Courts was Maulavl 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis- 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it IS practically unknown to any 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
as a living title by any Englishman now 
surviving (See CAZEE, LAW-OFFICEK, 
MOOLVEE) 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
‘plain clothes^ No doubt it is taken 
m some way from a, but the transition 
IS a little obscure [It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 

I dressing - gown, smoking - cap, and 
slippers, which was like the Oriental 
dress of the Mnftl who was familiar 
in Europe from his appearance in 
Moliere’s Bourgeots Qentilhomme Com- 
pare the French en PeJein ] 

a,*— ' 

1663 — “ Pendant la tempeste vne femme 
IndnstazLi monrut sur notre bord ; vn 
Hou^i Forsan do la Secto des Schali (see 
SHEEAH) aKHista ^ cotte dorniere extr^mit^, 
luy donnant eaperance dVne meilleure vie qua 
oelle-cy, et d*vii Paradis, oh Ton auroit tout 
ce one I’on pent desirer ... et la fit ohangor 
de Beote. , , — De la BouUayede-iSlousf, ed, 

1667, p, 281. 

1674. — “Resolve to make a present to the 
Governors of Ohangulaput ana IPallaveram, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondah, for the marriage of the 
former with the daughter theKing^sMuftl 
or Churchman. 0^ 0<mm,y 

March 26. In iVbfes md Mosts^f Ko. i, 30, 
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1767. — “3d You will not let the Gauzy 
or Mufty receive anything from the tenants 
unlawfully ” — Gollectoi a* Iiisii ucito7is^ in 
LoTtg^ 611 

1777 — “The Cazi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
inheritance claimed hy the widow and 
nephew of Shahaz Beg Khan - : ” — Repot t 
on the Patna Qav^e, quoted in Stephen* e 
JS^mconm) amd n. 167 

1793— *<§ XXXVI The Cauzies and 
Muftis of the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and mufties of the 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, and 
shall not be removable, except on proof to 
the satisfaction of the Govornor-Goncral in 
Council that they are incapable, or have 
been guilty of misconduct . — Reg TX 

0/1793 

[c 1865.— 

** Thmk’stthou I feai the daik vizier, 

Or the niufti*a vengeful arm *’ 

Boti OaulUet^ The Otidi*.*, Daughfet ] 

MUGG, np. Beiig Magh It is 
im2>ossible to deviate witlioiit doteii- 
oratioix from Wilson’s definition oi tins 
obscuio name. “A name commonly 
ujiplied to the natives of Arakan, 
particularly tliose bordex mg on Bengal, 
or residing near the sea ; the pi*ople ot 
Chittagong ” It is beai<ie the <[uestion 
of its origin or jirojier a2>phcation, to 
tiixy, as Wilson goes on to say, on the 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Aiakanese disclaim 
the title, and restrust it to a class held 
in contempt, viz. the descendants <jf 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali motbers. The 
proper names ot lorcign natrions in 
any language do not re<iuire the 
sanction of the nation to whom tbi*y 
are ajiplied, and arc often not recog- 
nised t)y the latter. German is not 
the German name for the C^ermans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chinese word. The 
origin of the present word is very 
obscure. Sir A, Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note : “ There 
is good reason to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maga, the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries 
m Magcdha (modern Bemar), The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin- 
ally of this race. Bor though this is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there are several legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman 
who marries a native princess, and 


whose descendants reign for a long 
period I say this, altlioiigh Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see Montg 
Mathn, n 18 setjq)” The ^lassage is 
quoted below 

On the other hand the Mahommedan 
writers bonietiinea confound Buddhists 
with fire-woisliqipers, and it seems 
possible that the word may have been 
Pens * magus ’ f8ee Ihsley^ 

Tnhtis a7td n. 28 ] The 

Oluttugong Muggs long furnished the 
best class of nat.ive cooks iii (’’akuUa, 
hence the meaning ot the last quota- 
tion below 

1585 — “ThoMogen, whiohbo of tho king- 
dom of Rocon (aoo ABAKAN) and Hume, bo 
stronger than tho King of ''ripam , so that 
Chatigarn or Porto Grande (<| v ) is often 
under tho King ot Hocon — A* PiUh, in 
HaU. 11 . 389. 

c. 1590. — (Tn a oountiy adjoining I’ogu) 
“ there ate mxn<‘s td ruby and diamond and 
gold and silvoi and copper and petroI<‘um 
and aiilphnr and (tho lord of that ctuintiy) 
has war with tho tribe of Magh about tho 
nnnos ; also with the tnhe <»f 'I’lpar.i thcio 
are battlos.’*— .1 in (ong ) i 388 , 1 «<L Jut i f (L 
li. 120J 

e 1604 - “ ih/taf of the Magh /fityd — 
'fins Hhort-Hightod Rdja . . . hoeame elated 
with tho extent of his treasures and tho 
numher of hia olephantM. . . . He then 
openly rebelled, and aHHombUng an army at 
Bnniti^itnw laid Hoige tt> a f<»rt m that 
vicinity . , • KitiJl M»Xn Btngh , . <leMpatehod 
a force. . . . 'rneao Hoon bi ought tho Magh 
Jbfjtt and all Ium foreo» to action . . r<^gard- 
less of tho numher of his boats an<\ the 
Btiongth of hi8 artillery." ^imtguiuUahf m 
R/ftof, vi, 109. 

1638 — “HubiniM«ion of Mauek ltdk tho 
Mag Hdiit of (Jhittngcmg."~-^‘l/»<fa/*//o7/49i 
Lahorii in do. vii. 66. 

o. 1605.“— “Theno many years them have 
alwayft boon in tho Kingdom of Halati or 
Mog (road Mog) Home i*oHugoe»r, and with 
them a great number of their Vhrhtuin 
BlavoH, and other Fmnguh, . , . That waa 
tho refuge of the Hun awaya from Goa, 
VnlaHi uoehhi, Muhtme (koo MALACCA), 
and all thoMo other plaeoN which the I*ortu- 
guesoB formerly held in tho indtn,** - 
tienner^ E.T. p. 53; [od. I09|. 

1678.— “In all Bmguta thi» King (of 
Amkim) i« known hy no other name but the 
King of Mogud."— Jhtiv-rii/V, K.T. L 8. 

1762. — “ . . . that an tho time of tho 
Mugs draws nigh, they reqtie«t m ti» order 
the pinnace to l>e with them by tho end of 
next month." — In p, 87. 

c, 1810.— “la a paper wHtton by Pr. 
Leyden, that gentleman HiippoNOit . . . that 
Magadan is the country of the people whom 
wo call Muggs. » . i The termmugg, theno 
people asBured me. is never used by either 
themselves or by ’me Hindus, except when 
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speaking tke jargon commonly called Hindu- 
stani by Europeans — F, Buchanan^ in 

JEcLStei n lnd%a^ ii 18 

1811 — “Mugs, a dirty and disgusting 
people, but strong and skilful They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race ” — SoVoyns.^ iii 

1866 — “That vegetable curry was excel- 
lent. Of course your cook is a Mug ^ ” — 
The BavL Bungalow^ 389, 

MTJG-GrUR, s Hind and Mahr 
magar and maJcar, from Skt maha'ia 

* a sea-monster ’ (see MACAHEO) The 
destiuctive broad-snouted crocodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Grocod/hlus hvporcatus^ 
now apparently subdivided into several 
sorts or varieties 

1611 — “Alagatera or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur majUJi — Hawlin<i, in 

Furchas, i 436 The word is here intended 
for magat-mats or macJih^ ‘ crocodile-fish ’ 

[1876.-~See under NUZZER ] 

1878. — “ The muggur is a gross pleb, and 
his features stamp him as low-born His 
manners are coarse ’’ — P/i Robinson, In My 
Indian Garden, 82-3. 

1879 — “En route I killed two crocodiles , 
they are usually called alligatois, but that 
IS a misnomer It is the mugger these 

muggers kill a good many people, and have 
a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking ofi the steersman with their tails, 
and then swallowing him afterwards — 
Pollol, Spo7t, &c , 1 168. 

1881 — “ Alligator leather attains by use a 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggax and the gaiial (see 
GAVIAL) for the tanners and leather- i 
dressers of Cawnporo to experimeut upon 
— Pioneer Mail, April 26. 

MUQ-GBABEE, n.p. Ar maghrabt, 

* western ’ This word, applied to 

western Arabs, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be expected, not now common 
in India It is the term that appears 
in the Hayraddm Mograbbm of Qnen- 
hn Burward From gharh, the root of 
this word, the Spaniards have the 
province of Algarve, and both Spanish 
and Portuguese have garbin, a west 
wind. [The magician in the tale of 
Alaeddin is a Maghrab% and to tins 
<lay in Languedoc and Gascony Maug- 
rahy is used as a term of cursing 
{Burton^ Ar N'lghts, x. 35, 379> 

Mnggerbee is used for a coin (see 

GtTBBEB) ] 

1563- — “The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in Syna 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia and in 


Tartary (from which latter Avicena came) 
and this tongue they call A ) aby ^ and that 
of our Moors they call Magaraby, as much 
as to say Moorish of the West • — 

Gaitia, f 192? 

MULL, s A contraction of Mulli- 
gatawny, and applied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to members of the Service 
belonging to the Madras Presidency, 
as Bengal people are called Qui-his, 
and Bombay people Ducks or Be- 
nighted 

[1837 — “The Mulls have been excited also 
by another occurrence affecting rather 
the trading than fashionable world ” — Asiatic 
Journal, December, p 251 ] 

[1852 — “ residents of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated * Qui Hies,* ‘ Ducks,' and 
‘ Mulls ' " — N’otes and Queries, 1st ser v 
165 ] 

I860. — “ It ys ane darke Londo, and ther 
dwellen ye Owimenani whereof speketh 
Boments Poeta in his Odysseia, and to thys 
Daye thei clepen Tenebt osi or * ye Benyghted 
ffolke.' Bot thei clepen hemselvys Mullys 
from MiUligatawnee wh®^ ys ane of theyr 
goddys from w^i^ thei ben ysprong *'• — Ext 
from a lately discovered MS of JSii John 
Maundeville 


I MTTLLIOATAWNT, s The name 
of this well-known soup is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil rmlagu^tanntr, 
‘ pepper- water ’ , showing the correct- 
ness of the popular belief which 
ascribes the origin of this excellent 
article to Madras, whence — and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there — the sobriquet of the preceding 
article, 

1784 — 

“ In vain our hard fate wo repine , 

In vain on our fortune we rail , 

On Mullaghee-tawny we dine, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail *' 

Song by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder's Prisoners), m 
Seton’^Kan, i 18 

[1823, — ... in a brason pot was mulura 
tanni, a hot vegetable soup, made chiefiy 
from x>oppor and capsicums.”— Afw- 
s%ons in Madras, 2nd ed. 249.] 

MDLMXJLL, a. Hind, malmal; 
Muslin 

[c. 1690.— -“Malmal, per piece . « • 4R/' 
— A\n, od. Blocfmann, i. 94.] 

1683.—“ Ye said Blha told ypur Petitioner 
that he would not take 600 Pieces of your 
Petitioner's mulmuUs unless your Peti- 
tioner gave him 200 Bups. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do.” — 
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J^etition of HogoodePf Weaver of Hugly, in 
Hedges^ Eiwy, Marotx 26 , [Hak. Soe. i 73] 

1705. — ‘^MallQ-xaolles et autre diverses 
sortes de toiles . atmquerquea ot I os 
belles mousselines ” — Liulhei , 78 

MUNOHEEL> MANJEEL, s 

Tins word IS proper to the S.W. coast ; 
Malayal mangll^ maiichal, from Ski 
mancfia It I's the name of a kind ot 
hammock-litter used on that coast as 
a substitute for palankin or dooly It 
IS substantially the sairie as the dandy 
of the Himalaya, but more elaborate 
Correa describes but does not name it 


1810 — “ tangasj <pte <*11 thamJio 

maxilas. I aynwvf J/f o iiimuitj in 13 1 

1880. — **'rhe PortAigiiese (in Qnilhman) 
seldom even think of walking tho length of 
their <iwn street, and . from house to 
house in a sort, of p.Uan<juin, ealh’d hero a 
machilla (}ir<mouneo<l wars/ov-A^). This 
iisnally consists of a |><dc phwotl upon the 
shoulders of the nati\<'s, fnun which is 
suspended a long plank of wotxl, ami upon 
t jiat IS lived an okl-fashn mod -looking «*hair, 
or sometimes two 'rheii tIu»ro is an awning 
over the top, hung all lound with curtains 
Kich machlHa ictpurcs about Obi 8 bcaiers, 
who are all <lii*'^sc<l alik<* in a kind of 
hvery ” - I Joumt g tn h\ itinttj Jf 
Pn»ghf p. 8lk 


1561. — ** . , He came to tho factory in 

a Utter which men earned on their shouhlci’s. 
Those are made with thick canes, lient up 
w’arde and arched, and from them are 
suspended some clothes half a fathom in 
width, and a fathom and a half in length , 
and at the ottremitios pieces of w’ootl to 
sustain the cloth hanging from tho polo , 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
size as tho cloth tho w^nilo very splondnl, 
and as rich as tho gontlomon . . may 

desire — Chirm, T/ttre Voi/itg(\% &c , p. 1U9. 


1811 — “ The Inquisition is about a<pmrtor 
of a mile distant from tho convent, an<3 w*e 
proceeded thither m manjeels **— Jiiti /miuait 
Gfn'utiix.n lifseanfm, 2nd ed., 173. 


1819. — ^^Himcheel, a kind <^f Utter re- 
sembling a Hoa-oot or hammock, hung to a 
long pole, with a moveable cover over the 
whole, to keep off the sun or rain Hix men 
will run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to tho other, while twel vo are necessary 
for the lightest palanquin.” — Wthh^ li. 142. 


1844, — “ Hiiaoheels, with polos complete. 
. . . Poles, Nimoheel-, Hparo.”— 
llomhay <7<;do, Ordnancf Norr^nefaiut e, 

1862 — Wo . . . started , . . m Htux- 
sheels or hammocks, slung to bamboos, with 
a shade over them, and earned by six men, 
who kept up unearthly yells the whole time.” 
^Markham, Pent aiui Mia, 353. 

o. 1886— “When I landed at 3>in, an 
officer met me with a Muncheel for my use, 
viz a hammock slung to a pole, and pro- 
tected by an awning.”— ii. 
Keatinge, 


MUNaOOSE, .s ThiH IS ])opu- 
3ar Anglo-Iinh .111 ijuuk* of the Iiidian 
idnieuiuoTiH, m the Hontli 

by Afumfm (Kllioi), or //rr- 

tpfst'Hii ((bMilirov) <if init inaliHts, 
and in Hi»ngal by ju ‘ifta ^/hthtnetthis 
[Hlanforci liOvv/Y.) r<H*og- 

iii.sivs eight. 8|K*<ncM, tbu 'M\uinnon 
liMlmii Klung«»o.s(‘ b<‘nig tloscnlu'cl jis 
fMprsfrs mtmf/o.J 'Hk' word tH"j\dugu, 
or mtiNgim, In ITiipcr Inriia 
tlu* animal ih culhMi ftrmtu nro/d, or 
J<*r<lon givos mnigfis howt^ver 
as a DctTani amt Mabr. word ; [ Platts 
gives it as <lia1i‘rt,H% and vm’V doubt- 
fully diuavvH it from Hkt ttufJcahu, 
‘moving fjnir.kly.* In Ar. it is 

‘daughter of the liridegroom,* m 
Egypt kitt or hdt Eartftln^ ‘ j^haraoh’s 
eat* (iiarfoa, Ar, Nights, li. 

1673.-“. . . a Hongooa# IS nkia t.o a 
Ferret. . • ,** I HI. 

1681 “Tho knowledge of f hewo antidotal 
herbs they have learned fr<an the Meimg- 
gtttla, a kimi of Ferret,” lUu 

1685. — “They have what they call a 
N&ugus, creatures somothing different from 
ferrets ; those hold snakes in great antipathy, 
and if they once <lis«over iiiem never give 
up till they have killed them.”— 
f. 56e. 


A form of this word is used at 
Bdunion, where a kind of palankin is 
called “le manchy,” It gives a title 
to one of Leconte de Lisle's Poems : 
c. 1858.— 

“ Sous un nuag'e frais de olaire mouasoline 
Tons lea dimanohea au matin, 

Tu venais k la ville en manohy de rotin, 
Par les rampes de la colhne.” 

Le Hanohy. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms maxilla^ and motdfdlla. 


Bluteau gives the following as a 
quotation man a Mid^ra e/ Cnylm, 
tr. from Portuguese into French, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1701, p. 153. It is in 
fact the gist of an iinecaote in liibeyro. 

“There are persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it Is lll-tem|>ered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a msjaiinni to being killed by 
a snake.” 


1774.— “He (the Bhaima Raja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dog and a MtiBgoos, 
which ho Is very fond Qf,*^BogU*$lMaryp 
in Markham^* 2^, 587. 
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1790 — “ His (Mr Gian’s) expenmenta 
have also established a very onnons fact, 
that the ichneumon, or mujifiroose, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes but that the poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent — Letter 
in Coleh^ oohe^s P 40 

1829. — “II Monghse animale simile ad 
una donnola ” — Pam, in de Gubenruxtih, St 
dev V%agg Ital , p z79. 

MUNJEET, s Hind Skt 

mang^shtha, a dye-plant (Riib%a cordt- 
foha, L , N O G%nchonaceae) , ‘ Bengal 
Madder ’ 

MUNNEEPOBE, n p Properly 
MmvipWt , a qnasi-independent State 
lying between the British district of 
Oachar on the extreme east of Bengal, 
and the upper part of the late langdom 
of Burma, and in fact including a part 
of the watershed between the tiibutaries 
of the Brahmajiutra and those of the 
Irawadi The people are of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloid aspect, 
and the State, small and secluded as it 
is, has had its turn in temporary coii- 
cniest and domination, like almost all 
the States of Indo-China Iroin the 
borders of Assam to the mouth of the 
Mekong Like the other Indo-Chinese 
States, too, Manipur has its royal 
chronicle, but little seems to have heen 

f athered from it The B.ajas and people 
ave, for a period which seems un- 
certain, professed Hindu religion A 
disastrous invasion of Manipur by ; 
Alompra, founder of the present Bur- 
mese dynasty, in 1755, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Government, and the conclusion 
of a treaty, in consequence of which a 
body of British sepoys was actually de- 
spatched in 1763, but eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manipur 
After this, intercourse |)racticuUy 
ceased till the period of our first 
Burmese War (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who also entered Cachar , and British 
troops, joined with a MainpfirT force, 
e:^^led them. Since then a British 
ofncer has always been resident at 
Manipur, and at one time (c. 1838-41) 
a great deal of labour was expended 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Manipur [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Ohief-Commissioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Manipilr, 
in the close of 1890, led to the inflic- 


tion of severe punishment on the 
leaders of the outbreak. The Maha- 
raja, whose abdication led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow- 
ing year, and the State is now under 
British management during the min- 
ority of his successor] 

Tins State has been called by a 
variety of names Thus, in Benneirs 
Memoir and maps of India it bears 
the name of Meckley In Synies\s 
Kartatim^ and in maps of that period, 
it is Oassay , names, both of which 
have long disappeared fiom modern 
maps. MecJcley lepresents the name 
(Mahli ^?) by which the country was 
known in Assam ; Mogh (apparently 
a form of the same) was the name in 
Cachar ; Ka-hd or Ka-the' (according to 
the Ava pronunciation) is the name 
by which it is known to the Sliana or 
Burmese. 

1755 — * ‘ I have carried my Arms to the 
con-fines of China . on the other quarter 
1 have reduced to my subjection the major 
part of the Kingdom of Cassay , whose 
Heir I havo taken captive, see theie he sits 
behind you ” — Speech of AUmpia to 

Oapt Btde> at Alonnhabae Ealrgmph, Oi* 
Rep 1 152 

1759 — “ Cassay, which . bos to the 
N Westward of Ava, is a C^ountiy, so far 
as I can loam, hitherto nnhoaid of in 
Kuiope .” — Letter, dd 22 Juno 1759, 

m hind lie 

[1762 — “ the President sent tho 
Board a letter which ho had received fiom 
Mr Verolst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had boon made to him and 
hie Council by tho Rajah of Heckley to 
assist him in obtaining redress , . from 

tho Biirmas. . ” — Letter, in Wheder, 

Early Records, 291 j 

1763— “MeoWey is a Hilly (Country, 
and IS bounded on tho North, Kouth, and 
West by largo tracts of OooLie JMoiaiUnns, 
which prevent any lutcrcourse with tho 
countries beyond thorn ; and on the Bast* 
by tho Burami>oota (see BtTRRAM- 
POOTER) ; beyond tbo Hills, to the North 
by Asam and Piwng , to tho West Oashar ; 
to tho South and Bast tho Bubmah Country, 
which lies between Meckley and (ihina . . 

Tho Ihmmpoota is said to divide, some- 
where to tho north of Poong, into two large 
branches, on© of which passes through 
Aram, and down by tho way of the 

other through PooNa into the Burma 
Country .” — Acet oj- Meckley Pby 
Ooeeeen, in Lahymplds Or, Rep*, iL 477-478. 

„ . there is about eevm days 

plain countiy between Honeypoor and 
Buminpaota, after crossing which, about 


* Here the Kyendwen B, is r^^wrded as a branch 
6f th© Brahmaputra Ses further on. 
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seve?i daySy Jungle and IhXhy to tlio in- 
habited border of the Burmah country.” — 
Ibid, 481. 

1793 — . , The first rxdg© of mountains 

towards Thibel; and Bootan, forms the hinit 
of the survey to the north , to which I may 
now add, that the surveys extend no farther 
eastward, than the frontiers of Assam and 
Heckley The space between Bengal 

and China, is occupied by the provinoo of 
Meckley and other districts, subject to the 
King of Burmah, or Ava . . — RmnelVs 

MemoiTy 295 

1799 —(Referring to 1757) “ Elated %vith 

success Alonipra returned to Monchahoo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
some months , , he took up arms against 
the Cassayers . . . Having landed his 
troops, ho was preparing to nd%ancc to 
Munnepoora, the capital ol Cassay, when 
information arrived that the iVgnois had 
revolted . Narratney 41- J2 

„ '*A11 the troopers in the King’s 

service are natives of Cassay, aie 

much bettor horaomon than the Birmans.” 
— 318 

1819 — ‘‘Beyond tho point of Negragha 
(sec NEG-BAIS), as fartis Azen (see ASSAM), 
and oven fuithor, ihoie is a small chtunof 
mountains that divides Aincan and Gafls4 
from tho Burmese. . . ” — Rtoig^rmano, p. 33. 

1827 — Tho extensive area of the Bumiaxi 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Burmana, the l^eguans or Talams, the 
Shans or people of tiao, the Cassay, or 
more correctly Kath€. . . /’ — €rawjurd*$ 
Joiimaly 872 

1856 — “The weaving of theso silks . . . 
gives employment to a largo body of the 
population in tho suburbs and villages 
round the capitiil, especially to the Muiwl- 
poonans, or Kathd, as they are called by 
tho Burmese 

“These people, the descendants of un- 
fortunates who wore earned off in droves 
from their country by tho Barmans in tho 
time of King Montaragyi and his prede- 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . • 
of the metropolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all tho dis- 
tnota of Central Burma. . . . Whatever 
work IS in hand for the King or for any of 
tho chief men near the capita, these people 
supply the labounng hands; if boats have 
to be manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any remune- 
ration they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain.” — TuUy Musiom to Am, 163-164, 

MUNST7BDA!E. Hmd. from Pers. 
mtmmhddr^ Hh© Bolder of office or 
dignity ' (Ar mansah). The term was 
used to indicate miasi-feudal dependents 
of the Mo^tuI Government who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their supplyi^’Lg a certain number of 


horse, 500, 1000 or more In many 
cases the title was but nominal, and 
often it was assninetl without warrant. 
Mr Irvine discusses the que^stion at 
ength and represent s 7tm7tsah by “the 
woid its object was to settle 

precedence and iix gratlation of pay; 
it did not neeessirily unply the 
evereise of any particular office, and 
meant nothing beyond the fact that 
the holder was in" the einph^y of the 
State, and bonml in n‘turn to yield 
certain serxices wln‘n called upon.*^ 
(JR A, B, July 1800, pp. 510 .vr/r/.)] 

[1517.- * -slew one of them and 

twelve Maancipdares.” *s'n T. /5«’, Tlak 
Hoc. 11 . 117 , 111 n ff>b “ MancipdarieB ” 

11523. “. . tM'rtMiu Uthcers of the 

Mihim, whtmi they cill Mansubd4r.” — J\ 
(If/ftt Vttf/fy Ji.ik. Hoc. 1 97 1 

c. 1565 '‘Mansebdars are riMihorH of 
Man'ithy which H pailicul ir and hunourable 
Pay , not so great ind«M*d ii'i that of the 
Omnih% , . they being iwfcenieil as hitlo 
Omia/zt, and of tlie laiik of thoio, that are 
advanced to that dignity ' B mu’o, K/r 
p 57 , |ed. y 215,. 

1573 - “ Muasubdars or pettv omnJieJ* 
— i*Vj/c/% 195, 

1758. “ . . . a munsttbdar or * ommandor 

of 501H) horHo ” -(h/ia, etl. Ihllff, in 278. 

MtJNTEA, H. Ski nai/dor, ‘a text 
of the Veiias ; a magical formiifaJ 

1512. - . . Trata *ia caiiMa primoira, 

HOgundo OH livroH fpto tetn, chaniados 
Tennn Mandra imdo*’ mala 

('ijutftfy iHtc. V. hv. vi. cup. 3. 

1775. ' “Mantur a text of tiui Hhastor.” 

Rodfy p. 17. 

1H17. . ho IS Haiti to have found the 

great mantra, spoU or tHtiHiaiuu” — MJly 
Hint, tu 1 UK 

MUNTEBE, «. Skt. Manfri. A 
miiuHter or high ottieiHl. 'rhe word is 
especially ntlected in old Hindu Htntes, 
and in the Intio-Chitim* nn<l Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from iiidin. It Is the 
word which the Porluguesi^ made into 
mandarin (tpv.). 

1810. — “When tho Court wan full, and 
Ibrahim, the son of (*amiu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Itnja etitijred. . . . 
But as soon as the liajah seaietl himself, the 
muxxtries and high ufilcerKt of state arrayed 
themselves acconiing to their noth.” — in a 
Malay’s account of Government House at 
CJalontta, transb by Dr. I«eyden, in Marut 
Cf‘ra/i<tm, p. 200. 

(X8n.-.-“3Matttri.” See under OEJJSTBAT. 

[1829.— “ The Ma»tns of Mewar prefer 
estates to peouniory etipend, which girm 
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more consequence m every point of view ” — 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i 150 ] 

MUNZn., s Ar man%%l, ‘descend- 
ing or alighting/ hence the halting 
place of a stage or march, a day’s 
stage 

1685 — “We were not able to reach 
Obdeen-deen (ye usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai ” — Hedges, Dtamj, 
July 30 , [Hak Soc i 203 In i 214, 
manzeill] 

MUSCAT, n p , properly Mdslcdt 
A port and city of N E Arabia ; for a 
long time the capital of ’Oman (See 

IMAUM.) 

[1659 — “The Governor of the city was 
Ohah-Navaze-kan descended from the 
ancient Princes of Machate . ” — B&rmn, 
•od Qomtahfe, 73 ] 

1673 — “ Muschat '' See under IMAUM 

MUSIC There is no matter in which 
the sentiments of the peojile of India 
differ more from those of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of Western music 
which they appreciate, and seem to 
enjoy, is that of the bagpipe This is 
testified bv Captain Munro in the passage 

noted below , but it was also shown 

uring Lord Canning’s visit to Lalioie 
in 1860, in a inannei which dwells in 
the memory of one of the present 
writers The escort consisted of part 
of a Highland regiment A venerable 
Sikh chief who heard the pipes ex- 
claimed ‘ That is indeed music ! it 
IS like that which we hear of in 
ancient story, which was so exquisite 
that the hearers became insensible 
(hehosh) ’ 

1780 — “The bagpipe appears also to bo a 
favourite instrument among the natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other 
kind of music, and they would much rather 
listen to this instrument a whole day than 
to an organ for ten minutos ” — c’j? 
Nmtaivve, 33 

MUSK, s We get this word from 
the Lat. muschus, Greek fi 6 <rxos, and 
the latter must have been got, probably 
through Persian, from the Skt. musKM. 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase ‘a cod of 
musk.’ The oldest known European 
mention of the article is that which 
we give from St* Jerome ; the oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Aetms, of Amida (c. 540), In the 


quotation from Cosmas the word used 
IS IJ. 6 CX 0 S, and lcastilr% is a Skt name, 
still, according to Boyle, applied to 
the musk-deer in the Himalaya The 
transfer of the name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks Kaar 6 pLov^ 
which is an analogous product of the 
beaver, is curious The Musk-deer 
(MoscMis moschzferus, L ) is found 
throughout the Himalaya at elevations 
rarely (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
and extends east to the borders of 
Szechuen, and north to Siberia 

c 390 — “ Odons autem suavitas, ot diversa 
thymiamata, et amomum, et cyphi, oenantbe, 
muscus, et peregrim muns pellicula, quod 
dissolutis et amatoribus convemat, nemo 
nisi dissolutus negat ” — St Jerome, in. Lib, 
Secund adv Jommanum, od Vallars^i, ii. 
col 337 

c 546 — “This little animal is the Musk 
(/tdvxos) The natives call it m their own 
tongue KacTToOpc They hunt it and shoot 
it, and binding tight the blood collected 
about the navel they cut this off, and this 
IS the sweet smelling part of it, and what 
wo call musk ’’ — Cosmos Indicopleitstef, Bk. xi 

[“Muske oommeth from Tartaria » 
There is a certaine beast in Tartaria, which 
IS Wilde and big as a wolfe, which beast they 
take aliue, and beat him to death with small 
stanes y* his blood may be spread through 
his whole body, then they out it in pieces, 
and take out cU the bones, and boat the 
flesh with the blood in a mortar very smal, 
and dry it, and make purses to put it in of 
the skin, and these bo the Gods of Muske.” — 
Qaem ederiih, \xi Ilakl ii 372.] 

1673 — “Musk It is boat to buy it in 
the Ood . . that which oponeth with a 

bright Mosk colour is best.” — Frger, 212 

MUSK-KAT, s. The popular name 
of the Sorex coerulescens, Jeroioii, [Urocz- 
diira caerulea, Blaiiford], an animal 
liaving much the figure of the common 
shrew, but nearly’ as lai'ge as a small 
brown rat. It diffuses a strong musky 
odour, so penetrative that it is 
commonly asserted to affect l>ottled 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar As J er d on j udi (uotialy observes, 
it IB miKsb more probable that the 
corks have been affected before being 
used m bottling; [and Blanfora 
(ManimaUaf 237) writes that “ the 
absurd story , . is less credited in 
India than 'it formerly was, owing to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India are not 
liable to be tainted’’] When the 
female is in heat she is often seen to 
be followed by a string of males 
giving out the odour strongly. Can 
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this be the mus p&iegivnm iiieixtioiuMi 
by St. Jerome (see MtJSK), as P 
Vincenzo supposes ? 


c 1690 — ‘‘Here («i Tooman Bekhrad, n. 
of Kabul B ) are also mice that have a tino 
musky scent — Ayetn^ by (Jladwnh (1800) 
11 . 166 , [ed. Janeit, u 406 j. 

[1698 — “They are called awoot amelhnf? 
Battes> for they have a smell as if they were 
fullof Muske ” — Xi7ise/wf/’»f Hak Soc i 1108 ) 
1658 — “ Lea rata dTnde aoiit dc deux 
aortos . La doiixicaino espoeo <{ue les 
Portugais appellent ou odonfeiant 

est de la bguro dVu furot ” (a feiret), mais 
extremoment petit, aa morseuio osi veiic 
House Lor,s<iuhl entro ou vno ehanibre IVm 
1© sent iucontmont, ot Ton ]*oritond tnun 
Kfi/f Lnl** — Dc ki Jkiiiflaift'-lt' 
ed 1657, 11 . 256. I may note on Ibis 
that Jordon says of tho Stoct mftnntfs^ 
the largo musk-rat of China, Burma, .intl 
the Malay countnoh, o\ton<linK lulo Ltnvor 
Bengal and Southern India, osnocutlly the 
Malabar coast, whore it is said to ho (he 
common &pecics (thorofoie prohablv that 
known to our author),- -that the Into is 
considered vononious by tho naiiv<»H {A/tn/t- 
vnah^ p 54), [a bohof for whioh, areurding 
to Blanford (/ < p. 286), thoio is no fouritla- 
tion) 


1672 — P Vinc'onsfto Mann, m| leaking of hirt 
first acvjuaintance with this aimnal (i/ Htffo 
dHwimo)i which occurred in the Capuchin 
Oonvont at Surat, says with simpUcity (or 
malignity?) . “1 was UHtoniBhod to perceive 
an odour no fragrant m the vicinity of 
those most religunm Fathera, with whtim I 
was at the moment in conversation.” — 
Viaggto, p, 386, 


1681. — “Thia country huH its vermin also. 
They have a sort of Hata they call Husk- 
rats, because they smell strong of musk. 
These tho inhabitants do not cat <if. but 
of all other sorts of Hats they do.” tCuox^ 
p. 31. 

1789 — H, Munro in his (p. 84) 

absurdly enough identificH this animal with 
the Bandicoot, <} v. 


1813.— See Or. J/m- i. 42 , f2nd. 

ed. i. 26]. 


MTJBLIH, s. There rucuis to In* no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mau^l or Mau^il) on the 
Tigris, f and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but ap- 
parently not always that of the thin 
semi-transparent tissue to which wo 
now apply it. Dozy <p. 323) says that 
the Aralis employ mau^li m the mine 


« * <Vv<lirc tsnta fraffnuij* *’ Th 

Scotchman is laughwl at for “feelhig'* a smel 
but here the Italian hears one I 
t Wo havo Hoen, however, somewhere an ti 


sense as our \\or<l, i|iiot,iiig the Atalnan 
N^ifhfn (Mu< naghteiPs ed., i. 176, and 
li 169), in l>t)th ot which the word 
iiidieates the mateiial of ti jim* tui'baiu 
[Burton (1 211) tran'-Ia'tes * Mosul 

stutVand it may mean mthei' of 
‘Mosul fashion,’ or' muslin] The 
([notation from Ues, as well as that 
from JMareo Polo, .M^eims to ap]dy to a 
ditlereni tevtun* from what w'e call 
mn.shn. 

1298 “ Ail the elotlis gnld and silk 

that arc calhsi Mosolina are mule in this 
country (Mausnl).” - .1/fOoi lik i. 

chaji. h 

C. 15 H ^ihnuwttii cst it‘gio m Mcst>- 
potaniia, intpia tt*\untur tel ic bc>mb;^ca 
vaUic puhlimc, »pnut apud Smus ot, Atsgjp- 
tios ct apud inemitnres Vonefos appob 
lantur mussoli, c\ leu* n gnmis nmnme Efc 
pnncipes Aeg^ptn o( Ssvn, ((‘inp^rc acstatiH 
st‘dciitiH in Umo honnooulmri iinbnint vosics 
c\ hujusmofh muasou ” Aiah*ac JMki- 
nctistHy Arabieortnn notmmim in hbrm 

Aintr/ifUfc HparMua legebuntnt JufnprAttfto 

1573. ** . . , \*»ii tm\o nil sorts of 

< 'otfon-w<iiks, Ibindkcrehii'fM. long Killotn, 
thrdlcrt . and other soils bv the A}a 
cjdled HosselHni (after tfjc t’ountry 
Afusnnh'f fn»ni wlusa »» they are browglit, 
which IS Mitnated in MeMo]»Mtamm), by uh 
H usHn ” Ha rt ^ | ». 8 1 . 

c 1580, For the re»4i fh<* ^anl Agi.ini 
(immiriiit for Bagniiin, Banyans) wear 
clothcH of white mUBSOlo or ( *) ; hn\ mg 
ihtiir giirmciit’H very long and uoMHtui over 
tho broaat.*’ /la/A#, f. Ji85. 

1678, “Lc driip ipiNm cHieiid ear Im 
matoluH c«t d'nno toillo Hn’<*<v tine om* do 
la monscoUna.” Api*. to Jmtfmtf 
OuLitunt^ lu ItlH 

1685, ** t have been told li^ smcral, that 

muicslin (w» much iit uhw here for < rnviit«> 
ami and the most of Uiu Indtmn 

Iinciie, am made of nettles, and I mo not 
tho least improbaliiltty but that they may 
bo inado of tho librtm of them.” ih\ Umts 
Stitans Ut Mr. Hatf^ m /foy i Wr>^*pt*nfirncr^ 
1848, p, 168. 

c, 1760. ““Thie city (Momd)'n nmnnfac- 
tiirc i» Hunftolln [roafi Mutsolixij (a cotton 
cloth) which they mako very strong and 
protty Hnc, ami eoll for the rhirottoan and 
other mark«t«.”—/«fif, tV/nyr, p. 824. 

MnSHUDf H. Il.«-Ar. 

from root ‘lie lf*nttc(i or rented 

upon itJ The large cualutin, nm*d 
by native PrinccH in liidiib in pluee of 
a throne, 

1762. ** Haiabat-jtng , , . went through 

th© ceremony of sitting on the musattd or 
throne. ed. Isls, i, 2rf0. 

1767» —“On the 2tth the CkiUmel wont to 
tho ^ubahV Palace, and in the ttraMonoo 
of all the Hajaha and great men of the courts 
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led him to the Musland — Refi^ions 

hy Lule Scrafton, Esq , ed 1770, p 93 

1803 — ‘‘The Peshwah arrived yesterday, 
and IS to be seated on the musnud ” — A, 
Wellesley, in Munro^s L%fe, i 343 

1809 — “In it was a musnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side were chairs 
on a white cloth — LA Val&yitia, i, 346 

1824 — “They spread fresh carpets, and 
prepared the royal musnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl ” — Ham Baba, ed 
1836, p 142 

1827 — “The Pnnce Tippoo had scarcely 
dismounted from his elephant, and occupied 
the musnud, or throne of cushions ” — S%i 
W Scott, Sin geoih^s Daifghte^ , ch. xiv 

MUSSALLA, s P — H (with 
change of sense from Ar. ma^ahh^ pi 
of maslaha) * materials, ingredients/ 
lit ‘things for the good of, or things 
or affairs conducive to good " Thou^i 
sometimes used for the ingredients of 
any mixture, e g to form a cement, the 
most usual application is to spices, 
curry-stufis^ and the like There is a 
tradition of a very gallant Governor- 
Geneial that he had found it very 
tolerable, on a sharp but brief cam- 
paign, to “rough it on chiiprassies 
and: mussaulchees ” (tiv), meaning 
clmyatUeb and muhsalla 

1780 — “A dose of marsall, or inug.itive 
spices,” — Muuio, Nwiratvce, 85 

1809 — “ At the next hut the woman was 
grinding missala or curry-stufl on a fiat 
smooth stone with another shaped like a 
rolling pm.”— Urahavi, 20. 

MITSSAUL, s. Hind from Ar 
masNal, ‘a torch’ It is usually made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
intervals with oil from an earthen 
pot. 


1810. — “The Mosaul, or flambeau, con- 
sists of old rags, wrapped very closely round 
a small stick” — Wzlhamson, V M, i 219. 

[1813 — “These nocturnal processions il- 
lumined by many hundred massauls or 
torches, illustiate the parable of the ten 
virgms . , ” — Forbes, Ot, 3Iem 2nd ed 

[1857 — “Near him was another Hindoo 
. he 2 s called a Mussal , and the lamps 
and lights are his special department ” — 
Lady Falkland, Choio-^Ckow, 2nd ed i 36 ] 

MUSSAULCHEE, s. Hind wash’- 
alchl from mash’al (see MtJSSAUL), 
with, the Turkisli termination ch7, 
generally implying an agent [In the 
Arab%arb N%ghts {Burton, i 239) al- 
mashahU is tlie executioner ] The 
word propel ly means a Imk-boy, and 
was formerly familiar in that sense as 
the epithet ^ of the person who ran 
alongside of a palankin on a night 
journey, bearing a mussaul “In 
Central India it is the special duty of 
the barber {ndt) to cany the torch , 
hence nai commonly = ‘ torch-hearer ’ ” 
{M -Gm l^leat^nge) The word [or 
sometimes in the corrupt form mus- 
saulj IS liowevei still more fre<j[uent as 
applied to a humble domestic, whose 
duty was formerly of a like kind, as 
may be seen in the (flotation from 
Ld Valentia, but who now looks after 
lamps and washes dishes, &c , in old 
English phrase ‘ a scullion ’ 

1610. — “He always had in service 600 
lyCassalgees "—L^mch, in Purchm, i 432 

1662. — (In Asam) “they fix the head of 
the ooipso rigidly with poloH, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil, and a maah’alchi [torch- 
bearer] ahvo into the v«ult, to look after 
the lamp ” — ShfhdbmldXn Tdhsh, tr. by 
lifochmann, in J A S.Ji xU, J*t i. 82. 


c 1407. — “Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night they saw the Sultanas camp approach- 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
mashal ^-^Aibduraszllk, an iVi, <jL' Exis, xiv. 
Pt. 1 163. 


1673. — “The Duties* march like Fnnoi 
with their lighted mussals in their handH 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iror 
Hoop like our Beacons, and sot on fire bj 
stinking rags.”— i^Vyer, 33. 

1706,—“ , fiamboaux <tu’iIs appolloni 

MansalleB.” — LuUher, 89 
1809— “These lEussal or Hnk-boys.”— 
Ld Vaie^iUa, i 17 


* Deotl, a toich-bear«r Thus Jitiht'i • If th< 
einpwor or ehict nobility <iu India) at any tfnu 
have oceaHion ioi a light by night, thase ftltUj 
Bernes bring m thftir lamps, which they caivy in 
to their master, and HtancI holding it cIohc by hii 
side -IfM&er, 383 


[1666. — “They (ilainboaux) meioly con- 
sist of a piece of mm hafted in a stick, and 
mirroundod at the extromity with linen rags 
stooped an oil, whach are icnewod ... by 
the Masalchia, or link hoys, who carry the 
oil an long narrow-nocked vomsoIb of iron or 
brasH.”— od Oumtablr, 361 J 
1673. — “Trois MaBsalgfis du Grand Sei- 
gneur vinroiit fttire honnour h, M TAmbaa- 
Hadour avoc lours feux allum^s.” — Journal 
dAnt, Uailand, ii 103. 


1686 — “After strict examination he 
cho«oout2 persons, the Ghout {Ohoust), mx 
Armoman, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my Mossalagee, a 
person who carries the light before me in 
the night.*' — Msdges, Diary ^ July 2 ; [Hak. 
Soc. 1 , 232], 

[1776, — “ . , , MthBlxarmes, Torch- 
bearers.” — Letter of W* Mackmhie, lu 
Framxs, Letters, i. 227 ] 
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1791 — un masoXchi, ou porto- 
Jflambeau, pour la uuit ” — Ji de Si, ; <•, 

La OJiaum^'ie 16 

1809 — “It IS universally the custom to 
•drive out between sunset and dinner The 
MassalchoeS) when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, and 
run before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along tho esplanade produce a sin- 
gular and pleasing effect ” — Ld VaNnUat 
1. 240 

1813 — “The occupation of massaiilch.ee, 
or torch-bearer, although gonoially allotted 
to the village harbor, in tho piirgannas 
undei my charge, may vary m other dis- 
tricts ” — J^otheSf Oi Mnn ii il7 , [2nd od 
11 43] 

1826, — “After a short convei satiou, they 
went away, and quiclvly returned at tht» 
head of 200 men, uccumpfiniod by Mus 
salchees or torch - bearers ” — /\tndtinutf/ 
Han, 557, [od. 1873, ii 69 ]. 

[1831 — “ amossolei, or man to hgjif 

up tlio place ” — Avaticdtiaruaf, N fci v, 197. | 

MUSSENDOM, CAPE, n,]) Tlu‘ 
extreme eastern point of Arabia, at 
the enti'aiice of the Persian tbilf 
Properly speaking, it is the extremity 
ot a small precipitous island of the 
name, which protrudes lieyond the 
N E. liorn of ^Oinau. The name is 
written Masdiidim in t.he map which 
Dr. Badger gives wdth his H of H)mtn, 
But It IS Mmanthtm (or ]mssih!y 
Mammdum) lu the Mohit ot Hidi Ali 
Kapudan (/. As Boc, Bm , v. 455^). 
Si>renger writes Mvmndam (Alt, (kotj, 
Arahiens^ p. 107). [Moner gives 
another exi>lauatioii (see the quotation 
below) ] 

1516. — . . it (tho coast) iromlH to tho 
K K. by N. 30 loaguos until <Japo Hooondoxi, 
which i« at tho mouth of tho Soa of Persia ** 
— Barbosa, 32. 

1668 — . hoforo you como to Capo 
Ho^andan, which Ptolemy calls Asabum 
CA<rapQv &Kpov) and which ho puts in 234% 
but which wo put in 26® : and boro termin- 
ates our first division** (of tho Bastorn 
CJoasts) — Barros, I xx. 1. 

1572.— 

** Olha o oabo Asabdro quo chamado 

Agora he Hoqandllo dos navegantes : 

For aqui ©ntra o lago, que he foohatlo 

Do Arabia, o Porsias terras abundantes.” 

Owtrdies, X. 102. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold of Aaabdn the Hoad, now bight 

Mosandam, by the men who plough tho 
Mam: 

Here lies the Gulf whose long and lake- 
like Bight, 

parte Araby from fertile Persia's plain.** 


Tho fact th.it tho ptn‘t oi>picM tho mispnnt 
or nii‘<tako of ikmos m Am boro, shows how 
ho mado use of that lustonaii 

1673 — “Ou tho niui si<lo St, .Taquos (see 
JASK) hi‘< Head la mb <*n tho other that of 
Muasendownap}u*art*d, aiul afoie Sunset we 
ontcH‘ci tho Si I. lights Miiuth,” Fti/n, 221, 

1727. — “Tho same t^hain of lockyMoun 
tains eontniue us high us Zesr, above Cape 
Museaden, wlueb Cupe uml (*apo daques 
begin tho (Julf r>f Poisia.”- ~*t Ilamdton, 

1 71 ; [ed 1711, 1. 73| 

1777. — “ It tho immth of the iStrait of 
Mocandon, wliieh loud-i mto the Persian 
gulph, lies the island of Gombroon” (O— 
Jltttfiiu/t tr, 1777, 1 86 

{1808.-- “Musseldom is a diU stronger 
lustaneo of the peiisssioii of woids The 
genuine n.inu* of this heat! t.imi is Aftma 
St-ftwrb, who was a female waint of Arabia, 
,md h\ed on tin* spot or in its neighbour 
boot! ” Hr if (hrot/ffb p 6.] 

MUSSOOLA, MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT, 8 T’lie sulf boat u^'d on the 
< V>roUi.imlel (lf»ast ; ni eupaeiourt hvaq, 
ami formed r>f planks ,se\\ii tttgetbor 
with eoir-t wine ; t he oimui puiitH being 
made ^ond with a eaulKing f*r wadding 
of twistisi eoir. T'ln* origin nf the 
word is nbsenie. beydeii thought 
It tvuH deritisl from '* , . the 

Mahraita tt‘rin tnr lish (dbirbmV Life 
of Leyden, 04). Ah a iimtler nf fact 
the litahr. %vord for fish is wdsoli, 
Konk. *tndmBh This etyiimhigy is wuh- 
Htantfiiilly adoptfsi by Hp. Ifeber (sec 
below) [and by the eompiler of the 
Mudnu who gives Teh 

Hiiiti. ‘itinehhii]. But it may 1»r that 
the w’ord is Home Arabie Hi*u-term not 
in the diet iotmrieH. Iiideish if the 
term uHeil by i\ hVih rtei (below) be 
not a elerical error, it. HUggeMts a 
poHHible etymology from the Ar. 
//ifwud, ‘ the fibriiurt* bark of the palm- 
tree, a r<»pe made of it.* Another 
HUggeHtion i« from the Ar. mfumll, 
‘joined,* aa opjMmed to ‘fiiig-out,* or 
eanoea i or ponsibly it may he from 
Max,* tf "theHe boala were 
Hubject to a tax. I^tstly it ih pomible 
that the name may hii eon mud, ed with 
Masullpatam (q.v.), where «iinilar 
hoat^ would hihuu to have been in use 
(see Fry0r^W), Hut thtfse are eonjec;. 
tures. The quotJitiou from Oasfiaro 
Balbi giviiB a g<M>d aeeouiit of the 
handling of these Imats, but applies 
no name to them. 

o. 1660. -“Hjmventom mtm*h chi n6 ha 
pih viato, Plmlnircttrn « Mbarcnr le mcrcantie 
© 1© person© a Ban Totn^ . . . fttioj^rano 
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•cert© barchette fatte aposta molto alt© e 
largbe, cb* essi chiamano Masudi, e sono 
<fatte con tauol© sottili, e con cord© sottili 
<*usit© insieme vna tauola eon Taltre,*^ &c 
■(there follows a very correct description of 
their use) — O Fed&nci^ in in 891 

c 1580 — ** where (Negapatam) they 
cannot land anything but in the Macules of 
the same country ” — P? imor e MonrcHy &c , 
f 93 

e 1582 — . There is always a heavy 
sea there (San Thom€), from swell or storm , 
so the merchandise and passengers are trans- 
ported from shipboard to the town by certain 
boats which are sewn with fine cords, and 
when they approach the beach, where the 
*ea breaks with gieat violence, they wait 
till the perilous wave has past, and then, in 
the interval between one wave and the next, 
those boatmen pull with great force, and so 
lun ashore, and being there overtaken by 
the waves they are earned still further up 
the beach And the boats do not break, 
because they give to the wave, and because 
the beach is covered with sand, and the 
boats stand upright on their bottoms ” — 
BalHy f 89. 

1673 — *‘I went ashore m a Mussoola, a 
Boat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
aftermost of whom are Steersmen, using their 
Paddles instead of a Rudder The Boat is 
not strengthened with Knee-Timbers, as ours 
ure , the bended Planks are sowed together 
with Rope-Yarn of the Coooe, and calked 
with Bamnai (see BAMMER) (a '^ort of 
Kesin taken out of the Se.i), so artificially 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf ” — 
37 

[1677 — “ Mesullas " Soo MUCOA ] 

1678 — Throe Englishmen drowned by 
upsetting of a Mussoola boat I’lic fourth 
on board saved with the help of tho 
JfwcJCim?” (see MUCOA) — Rt /St, Gf^o 
'Cciww , Aug. 13 R'otpsaiia JSxts,, No i p. 78 
1679. — *‘A Mussoolee being overturned, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difficulty recovered, 
tho Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one escaping '* — Ibid, July 14. In No. 

11 p 16. 

[1683 — “ This Evening about seven a Clock 
a Mussula coming ashoar . . was oversott 
m the Surf and all four drowned '' — Prmgfe, 
JJuiry, Ft Rt Geo, 1st ser li 54 ] 

1685. — **This morning two Musoolas and 
two Oattammmns came off to ye Shippo,” — 
Jiodgeit, Diary y Fob. 3 , [Hak. Soc. i. 182'1 
1760. — **As soon as tho yawls and pin- 
naces reached the surf they dropped thoir 
graifiings, and cast off the masoolas, which 
immediately rowed ashore, and landed tho 
troops .” — Ormey iii 617. 

1762 — ‘*No European boat can land, but 
the natives make use of a boat of a particular 
*4 oiiHtruction called a Mausolo,*' he, — MB. 
Letter qfJmies RmntUy April 1. 

[1773. — “ . tb© governor . . sent 
.ilso four Mossulas, or country boats, to 
saccommodato him* . . /iw, 182 ] 


1783— -“The want of Massoola boats 
(built expressly for ciossing the surf) will 
b© severely felt ” — In Life qf Coleh ooley 9 

1826 — ‘*The masuli-boats (which, first 
word IS merely a coiruption of ‘muchli,* 
fish) have been often described, and except 
that they are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nail's, 
they very much resemble the high, deep, 
charcoal boats . on the Ganges ” — Kebery 
ed 1844,11 174 

1879 — Madras has no harbour , nothing 
but a long open beach, on which tho surf 
dashes with tremendous violence. Unlucky 
passengers were not landed there in tho 
ordinary sense of the term, but were thrown 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
elastic Masulah boats, and were occasionally 
carried off by sharks, if the said boats 
chanced to ho upset in the rollers ” — Sati/, 
RevieWy Sept 20 

MUSSUOK, s The leathern water- 
bag, consisting of the entire skin of 
a large goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, which is carried by a hhishtl 
I (see BHEBSTY) Hind metshaJe, Skt 
ma4a7ca 

[1610 — “Mussocke.” See under RUPEE 

[1751— “7 hands of Mnauk” (probably 
moaning B?ustu) — In Tule, Hedges' Diary, 
Hak Soo. II XI 1 

1842 — ‘‘Might] it not be worth while to 
try the experiment of having ‘ mussucks ' 
made of waterproof cloth in England — 
Bit G A'lthu'iy in Ind Adni ojt Loid Mllm- 

hoioughy 220 

MUSSULMAlSr, ad] ands Mahom- 
medan Mudimy ‘resigning’ or 'sub- 
mitting’ (.w oneself to God), is the 
name given by Mahomiued to tho 
Faithful ''Jlie Persian plural of this is 
Mmhmdiif which appears to liave hecn 
adopted as a Hiiigular, and the word 
Mmhmdn or Musalmxln thus formed 
[Others oxidam it as either from Ar. 
pL MmlimlUy or from Mmhme-marty 
‘like a Muslim,’ the former of which 
is adopted liy Platt/S as most iirohahle ] 

1246 — “Intmvimu*< torram Bisermino- 
iruan Inti hommos hnguam CJomamoam 
loquebantur, otadhuc loquuntur , sed legem 
Harraoononim tonont.”“”/Vewic CarpvMy in 
Roc, do VoyageSi A;c. iv. 750 

c 1640 — “ . . diHse por tres vezes, 

hdaky htfahy hth Mvlmmod rc^ol MlaLy o 

MaBSoleymoens e Kmm da santa ley 
de Mafamede," — Pintoy oh. lix. 

;i 559 , — “Although each horde (of Tartars) 
has its proper name, « g, particularly the 
horde of tho Savolhensians . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans , yet 
do they hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to be called and styled Turks; they 
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wish to ho v'itylod Besermani, and by this 
name the Turks also desire to be styled ’* — 
Jlerherstem, in Mamuszo, n f, 171 

[1668* — I have noted hero before that if 
any Christum will become a Busorman., 
and be a Mahumetan of their roli#?ioii, they 
give him any gifts . ’* — A Mdwatdy in 

JSgJkZ 1 442 ] 

c 1580 — ‘‘Tutti sopradetti Tartan sogui- 
tano la fede do* Tnrehi et alia Tnrcliesca ero- 
dono, ma si tSgono a gran vergogn.i, o inoHo 
si corrooiano Tossei dotti Turchi, socondo oho 
all’ incontro godono d’osser Besiirmam, ciob 
gete eletta, chiamati.*’ — lhsudfw»t' dMi 
7 )iatici JiJmopea del magn oaval A/tss 
(/tHiffnuiOj in JiawKSffl, ii Pt. ii f 72 

1619 — “ 1 Musulmani, cun* i shI- 

vati cho cosa pazzamento si chianiiino fra 
di loro 1 maoniettam ’*—/* do//a Ta//#, i. 79 1. 

,, “The piucopts of the Moslexnaiis 
are first, circumcision **^ — >>iouitay 
raPwohas^M ISO! 

1653 — . son iiifaniono d’lndiHtaiims 
TVrfl.TiHTi1mfl.Ti a, ou Ini lions do la socto dos 
8onnis *’ — JJc hi }iun{ht}/e-h' (Vows, oil. 1657, 
233 

1673 — ** Vet bore are a sort of bold, lusty, 
and most tin end, drunken Boggais of tho 
Musslemen CUst, tliat if they «oo a Christian 
in good olothos, inountod on a Htatcly horse 
. are prosonily upon thoir Punctilio's 
with God Almighty, and intorrogato him. 
Why he suffers him to go a F<K>t, and in 
Rags, and this Oifeiy (see CAPPEK) (Gn- 
bolievor) to vaunt it thus? ’* — 91. 

1788 .— We escape an ambiguous tornuna- 
tion by adopting Maul fin instead of HuauI- 
man in tho plural number.** — prof 
to vol* IV, 

MUST, adj. Pinu miasty ‘drniik.’ 
It IS applied in Persia al.so, an<l in 
India specially, to nmle aniinaln, mudi 
as elephants and oamels, in a state of 
penoaical excitement. 

[1882. — “Fits of Must diffor in <luratum 
in different animals (eiephantH) , in some 
they last for a few weokn, in <5th©r8 for oven 
four or five months .** — iSandifrsmh Thiriem 
Tmrsy 3rd ©d., 59,] 

MUSTBES, MBSTIZ, &c.. a. A 
lialf-caste- A corruption of the Port. 
mestifOy having the same meaning , “ a 
mixling ; applied to human beingla and 
animals born of a father and mother 
of different species, like a tnule^* 
(Bluteav) ; French, and 

1646. — “The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Bi^ ordered 
that all the mesti90A who were in Dio ahould 
be inscribed in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence ahould bo assignod to them,— 
subject to the King*s confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
meatlQO of India ahould be*given pay or 
subsistence ; for, as it was laid down, St was 


thoir duty to servo for nothing, seeing that 
they ha<l thou houses and heritages m the 
country, and being on thoir iiativo soil wore 
bound to defend it.** — (7oi /vu, iv 580. 

1552 — . tho sight of whom as soon 
as they came, caused iminediatoly to gather 
about them a number of tho nat i vos, Moor«; 
in licliof, and Ncgiocs with curly hair m 
appearanots an<l some of them only sivarthy, 
as being misti 90 S *’— /ito ; os, I n 1, 

1586. . eho so sono nati qua di 

tlonne indianc, gh tlom.indano mestizi.** — 

lu f)f 1 H 8 . 

1588 — an Interpret our . . . which 

was a Mestizo, that is balfc an Indian, and 
halfe a Poi tugall **~ ( Uuidish^ in HaU iv. 337 

c 161t), “ Le Giqataino ct Ics Marchauds 

ostment Mestifs. li'S autrt‘s Induuis Ohns- 
tiainsc/ *’ /*i/ntnf dr /^atah i lh5 , [Hak. 
,Soc 1 78 , also see 1 210) Tins author has 
also Motifs (u. 10; |JIak Soc. i 373]), and 
again “ . . qti ils appcllcnt Metices, 
cost i\ ihrt) Metifs, inoHUv, " (ii. 23, {Hak 
Hoe XU *18 1 ), 

,, “ lo vy vne moustre gcnorallo do 

terns les Habit ans |Hutans urmos, tant 
I'oitngais que Metices et ftiihens, and so 
trouueient envinei 1000." 352, 

1 161.5. “ A Mestiso i nine to licnmnd pas 

aagu in our jmick." f*t« ifak. 
Hoc. I. 216.) 

1 653 ( A t < ) ** I .cs Mestiisos «ont do 

pliiHieurH HortcM, mais fort mespriaoz des. 
Beinols et t^uHtinNos (see CASTBBB), parco 
qu’R y a ou vii pen d<* i<nrig noir aann Ja 
generation de lenrM uncestres ... la tacho 
fvnuoir tsi pour aiicuMtre une indionno lour 
demetire tusqiteK i\ la centiimriie gonuration 
i1h }ieuuon4 ttnituHfuis OHtre Mohlat^ et Capi 
taiuon do forteruio^oft ou do vaisseaux, slK 
font profemon do auntre los nrmeN, et «*i1a 
HO iettont tin coHtd do I'i^lgliHe dn pouuent 
OHtro IjouteurH, nmis non l♦roulm‘laux,'~ 
Pr lit, lU$nflaifr tn Umuy eti. 1657. p. 226. 

c. 1665. “And, in a word, Httujtjdt w a 
eouniry alsinufling In all things ; and *tls. 
for thiH very roawm that ntiiny 
guoHo, Mestloks, and other ChriNtians are 
Sod thuhor.**- Hnmrry K7i\ 140 j [ed* 
VmUKtuhtfy 4118 1. 

[1673, “ “ Beyond the Oidwtirkn live a few 
PortugftlH MuiteroAS or 
57. J 

1678.— “Noe Roman Gathoiiek or Papist,, 
whether Rnglish or f*f any other nation 
shall bear onieu in this ilarrtHon, and shall 
have no more pay than HO fmoMSOOM per 
mensem, as private oentinallM, and the ptky 
of those of tne Portuguev. nation, as Euro- 
peans, MuAtetAAA, and Topi4MieA, is from 
70 to 40 fanaxnsper mensem . AHklmmd 
Ortl^r* , ^ ^ of FL Madraspatam. 

in NoifiM and i. 88* 

1699.—“ Wives of Freemen, MuiteeA.”-* 
Census of Company's Hervants on the Coast, 
in i, sSfi, 

1727.—** A poor Beaman ha<i got a pretty 
3lli:uAtl0tt WifeV*-™^.d. Jiurniitm, IL 10 ; [^3- 
1744, ii. n 
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1781 — “Eloped from the service of his 
Mistress a Slave Boy aged 20 years, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
Musty, tall and slinder — Hwhy's Bengal 
4Saz^te, Feb 24 

1799 — “August 13th . . Visited by ap- 
pointment Mrs Carey, the last survivor 
of those unfortunate persons who were im- 
prisoned in the Black Hole of Calcutta 
This lady, now fifty-eight years of ago, as 
she herself told me, is of a fair Mesticia 
colour . She confirmed all which Mr 
Holwell has said ” — Note hy Thomas 

Boileau (an attorney in Calcutta, the father 
•of Major-Generals John Theophilus and 
A H. E Boileau, B B (Bengal)), quoted in 
Mchoes of Old Qali^utta^ 34 

1834 — “You don’t know these Baboos 
^ Most of them now-a-days have their 
Misteesa Beebees, and their Moosulmaunees, 
and not a few their Oora Beebees likewise ” 
— The Baboo, &c , 167-168 

1868 — “ These Mestizas, as they are 
termed, are the native Indians of the Philip- 
pines, whose blood has to a great extent 
perhaps been mingled with that of their 
Spanish rulers They are a very exclusive 
people . and have their own places of 
amusement . and Mestiza balls, to 

which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country ” — QoUingwood, 
Bamhles of a Nairn alist, p 296 

MUSTEB, s A pattern, or a sainple 
From Port mostra (Span, muestra, ital 
mostra) The word is current in China, 
^is well as India See PTelL W'llhams^s 
Gmde^ 237 

c 1444 — “ Viorao as nossas Gal4s por 
<sommisstLO sua com algunas amostras do 
a 9 ucar da Madeira, do Sangue do Drago, e 
do outras oousas ” — Cadamosta, Naaegagdo 
pnmevra, 6 

1563, — “ And they gave me a mostra of 
avMmvwm, which I brought to Goa, and 
showed to the apothecaries here; and I 
■compared it with the drawings of the 
simples of Bioscondes ” — Garcia, f. 15, 

1601 — “ Musters and Shewes of Gold ” — 
Old Traml* of Galvano, Hak. Soc, p 83 

1612,— “A Moore came aboord with a 
muster of Cloves,” — Bar%s, in PwrtAcw, i. 357 

ri612 - 13. — “ Mustraes.” See under 

iJORGE ] 

1673. — “Merchants bringing and receiving 

Musters/'— 84, 

1702 — “ . . Packing Stuff, Packing 
Materials, Musters.” — Qiunquepartite In- 
denture, m CItarteis of the B I Oo,, 325. 

1727. — “Ho advised me to send to the 
Kin^ . . that I designed to trade with his 
Subjects . . which I did, and in twelve 
Bays received an Answer that I might, but 
desired me to send some person up with 
Musters of all my Goods ” — A, Mamiltm* 
11 . 200; [ed. 1744], 


c 1760 — “ He (the tailor) never measures 
you , he only asks mxitMer J-or muster, as he 
terms it, that is for a pattern ” — Ive% 52 

1772 — “The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must bo written to, to send round 
Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serve the market of Surat and Bombay ” — 
B) item's Travels, i 39 

[1846 — “ The above muster was referred 
to a party who has lately ai rived from 
England . — J Aqri Jlort Soc , 

in Watt, Mcon Diet vi pt u 601 ] 

MXJTLXJB, s Hind from Ar, 7nat- 
lab The Ar from talab, ‘he asked,' 
properly means a question, hence 
intention, wish, object, die. In Anglo- 
Indian use it always means ‘purpose, 
gist,’ and the like Illiterate natives 
by a common form of corruption turn 
the word into mathal In tlie Punjab 
this occurs in printed books , and an 
adjective is formed, mathali, ‘opiiuon- 
ated,' and the like 

MUTT, MUTH, s Skt matha; a 
sort of convent where a celibate 
priest (or one making such profession) 
lives with disciples making the same 
piofession, one of whom becomes Ins 
successor Buildings of this kind are 
very common all over India, and some 
aie endowed with large estates 

[1856 — “ . • a Gosaoon’s Mut in the 

neighbourhood ” — itw'j Maid, od. 1878, 

P 527.] 

1874. — “The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but has anchorage places and head-quarters 
in the maths ” — Gale, Bemfio, cxvii 212 

MUTTONUOSHT, s (te. ‘Mutton- 
flesh.') Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘ Mutton.' 

MUTTONaYB, s. Sea-PIind. m^- 
a (nautical) martingale ; a cor- 
ruption 01 the Eng word. 

MUTTBA, np A very ancient 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. The name is 
Mathura, and it appears in PtoUmy 
as ’M.bBovpa ^ rQv BeQtv, The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to be 
applied in numerous new localities ; 
see under MABtTBA. [Tavernier (ed. 
Ball, ii. 24(B calls it Matura, and 
Bernier (ed. OomtabU, 66), Ifottiras ] 

MUXAPABAP, n,p. Ar. — P. 

a name that often occurs 
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in books of the 18th century It per- 
tains to the same city that has latterly 
been called Murshiddhad^ the capital 
of the JSTawabs of Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th century The 
town McS^sUddbdd is stated by Tiefen- 
thaler to liave been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Bengal, Mursliid Kuli 
Khiin (also called in English histones 
Jafier Khan), moved the seat of Goveni- 
ment hither in 1704, and ga\e the 
place Ins own name. It is uritteii 
Muxiidamd in tlie early English 
records down to 1760 (Sir TV TV 
Hunter). 

[o, 1670 — “ Madesou Bazaxki,” in Tta n - 
itLnj ed BafT, i 132 [ 

1684 — “Doc 26 — Jn yo niorninf? 1 went 
to give Bulchiind a vihit according to 1 iim 
invitation, who rose np and ombiacoci nio 
when 1 came near him, onr|uirccl of my 
health and bid mo welooino to Muxoodavad. 
** — lirdqt^Sy lh<n //, Hak, Hoe i fith 
1703-4 — “The hist act of the Nin-v.ib, on 
his return to Bengal, was to <»h<inge the 
name of the city of Makhsoosabad to 51oor- 
shndabad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace * * to 
render it the caiutal of the IVovixice.*’-- 
Sifvmtf II ojt BfryaTf J109 
1726 — “Moxadabath f'/ro- 

rom , Ac , 147 

1727. — ** Muxadaband is but 12 niiIo» 
from it (CoflHimbaKar), a Place of much 
greater Antnpiity, and the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; but the ancient name of 
Muradabaud has been changed for Itaiah- 
mal, for above a t’entury.” — A* JTimmnmf 
li, 20 ; [ed 1744 1. (^I'horo is great coufuHxou 
m this.) 

1761. — “I have hoard that Ham KisHcn 
Heat, who lives m Clalcutia, haHcarnofl gootlK 
to that place without paying the Muxidavad 
Syro (see BAYEE} (’howkoy <iuiioH. I am 
greatly Miirprisod, and hciuI a CShubclar to 
bring nmi, and desire ymx will bo wpeocly m 
dehvonu^ him over.”- - Letter from Namth 
Allyverdl Caun to the Prest* of Council, 
dated Mtuddavad, May 20. 

1763. — **En omettant quolques lioux do 
momdre consideration, je m'arrdto d'alwird 
h. Hoesiidabad. Co nom slgnide ville do la 
monnoie. Bt en effet e’est lb oh so frappo 
cello du pays ; et un grand fauxbourg do 
cotto ville, appeld AziKigmige^ eat In rdsidonoo 
du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bengalo preaquo 
aouverauioment — lyAwdlh, 68, 

1766, — The Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other pnaonera to be sent to Muxa- 
davad Ormr, iii, 79 
1782 — You demand an account of tho 
Bast Indies, the MoguPs dominions and 
Sffuxadabad. . , « I imagine when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather to try my knowledge 


than to increase your own, for your groat 
skill m geography wonbi point out to you 
that Muxadabad is as far from Madras, as 
Gonstantiiioplo isfxom Gla'^gow,”— T Munro 
to his brother Wilhiun, in m* 4i 

3881. — It is alleged in a passage in- 
troduced in Mrs O Macken/.ie*s interesting 
mcnujir of her husband, Siormn and Bumlvint* 
of a Bokht'i's that “Admiral Wation 

used tt> sail ui> in his ahijis to M< »orshodabad 
But there is no giound for this statement 
i Ho fai as 1 can trace, it does not appear 
that the AdnuraPs flag ship over wont 
above (’hamlei nagorc, and the largest of 
the vessels Siuit to Hoogly evt‘n was the 
JhidtpmtU'v of 20 guns, No vessel of tlio 
fleet appears to have gone higher 

MXTZBEB, 8 Tln‘ name of a class 
of BikliH originally of low cvisU*, vulg. 
appaiently tti*uTiah7 from Aiv 
‘religious biditd ’ < ’unriinglmm 
indeed .says that the natne was axiplied 
to Kikh converts from Maliommedau- 
i.sm (ifhstorg, p, B71>) Hut this i.<j not 
ihc' usual ajqdieatnui now [‘‘Wben 
the sweepiU's have atlopletl the Hikh 
faitb they are known us Mazhabis.^ 

. . . When the i'huTnut is circiim- 
eised and beetunes a Musulumn, he as 
known aw a AftmtUt or a Koi47ia^* 
(MuHrftftm, PfOiy^h 1801,. 

n. 202) I The firigmid eiu'ps of Muz- 
oeeSi represented by the 32iid 

Bengal N.T. (Ihiuietu's) w^us raised 
among the men lalwnn nig on tins 
Baree Honb ( ’anal. 

1858 *U)n the 10th .Hum (1857) T nd- 
vote ted, m tlm^ HCimdi btr new Military 
clasHcs, the noHiug of a eorpH <»f Muaisu- 
b 068 « . , . ’rho idiia wfiM uUuiiately earned 
out,, and improved l»y tmtkmgthetii pioneorH,’*^ 
-- At'tirr Jtotu fb/, //» /L Hiitmtdfn to /L 
Aiimfgomt'rtfy /vV/., Mandi 23. 

„ “'Po the name dimtiiiation (Oelhi)>‘ 
was sent a strongrt»rpM id Muihubae (low- 
euHte) Htkhs, uumhortug 12011 iimu, to nervo 
m pioneerM.'* }4*‘tttrftom H. Trmpff\ 
tivnt to lUtnJnb Uort^t dd, Ao/oer, May 26, 


MYDAU, MEIDAITN, s. HxmL 
from Hers, maiddn. An open space^ 
an esplanade^ para<h»*ground or green, 
in or ^joining a town ; n (in 

the Italian seime) ; any open plain 
with gm»s on it ; a rhuuffdu (see 
CHICANE) ground j a LaHle-fbld. In 
Ar., usually, a InpptKirome or race- 
course. 

o. 1330. — ♦* But the brethren wore mean- 
while brought out the lledan* the 
uiazm of thu Ciifcy, where an oxceodiug great 
fire had been kindled* And Friar 'fhomae 
went forward to oaat bimealf into the flre» 
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but as he did so a certain Saracen caught 
him by the hood . — Friar Odonc, in 
CatlwLy^ 63 

1618 — * ‘ When it is the hour of complines, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
time for the promenade, and every one goes 
on horseback to the meidau, which is always 
kept clean, watered by a number of men 
whose business this is, who water it carrying 
the water in skins slung over the shoulder, 
and usually well shaded and very cool ” — 
F della Valle, i 707 

c 1665 — “Celui (Quervansera) des Etran- 
gers est bien plus spacieux que I’autre et eat 
quarr^, et tous deux font face au Meidau ” 
— Thev&not, v 214 

1670 — “Before this house is a great 
square meidau or promenade, planted on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows.” 
— Andriesz, 35 

1673 — “ The Midau, or open Space before 
the Caun’s Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatzo, with real not belied Cloisters ” — 
Flyer, 249 

1828 — ** All this was done with as much 
coolness and precision, as if he had been at 
exercise upon the maidauu ” — The Ku^ztl~ 
bash, 1 223 

[1859 -“A 24-pound howitzer, hoisted on 

to the maintop of the Shannon, looked 
menacingly over the Maidau (at Calcutta) 
” — Oliphani, NanaUve of Ld Flgvu's 
MibSioih, 1 60 

MYNA, MINA, &c s Hind 
•mmnd A name applied to several 
birds of the family of stai lings The 
common myi'ia is the Aa%dother&s 
ofLmn , the southern Hill-Myna IS the 
Gracula, tAm Ealahes relKjwsa of Linn ; 
the Northern Hill-Myna, Eidahe^ inter- 
med^cb of Hay (see JerdovS Birds, ii 
Pt 1 326, 337, 339) Of both the 
Hrst and last it may be said that they 
are among the most teachable of 
mutative buds, articulating words 
with great distinctness, and without 
Polly’s nasal tone We have heard a 
wild one (probably the first), on a 
tree in a field, spontaneously echoing 
the very peculiar call of the black 
partridge irom an adjoining jungle, 
with unmistakable truth There is 
a curious descnx>txon in Aeliah (JDe 
Nat An, xvi 2) of an Indian talking 
bird which we thought at one time 
to be the Myna^ but it seems to be 
nearer the Shama, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 
[Mr M^Crindle {Invasion of India, 186) 
13 in favour of the Myna ] 

[1590 — “The Mynah is twice the size of 
the BMrah, with glossy black plumage, but 
with the bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow. 


It imitates the human voice and speaks with 
great distinctness” — Ain, ed. Jairett, m. 
121 ] 

1631 — Jac Bontius describes a kind of 
Myua in Java, which he calls Pica, seu 
potius Stumus Iiiduus “The owner, an 
old Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that the beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
avis peseima immediately began to chaunt 
Chang Nasaram caljor 7jmcan babi / i e ‘Dog 
of a Christian, eater of swine 1 ’ ” — Lib v 
cap 14, p 67 

[1664 — “In the Duke’s chamber there is 
a Bird, given him by Mr Pierce, the surgeon, 
comes from the East Indys, black the 
greatest part, with the finest collar of white 
about the neck , but talks many things and 
neyes like the horse, and other things, the 
best almost that ever I heard bird in my 
life ” — Pepys, Diary, April 25, Prof Newton 
m Mr Wheatley’s ed (iv 118) is inclined to 
identify this with the Myna, and notes that 
one of the earliest figures of the bird is by 
Eleazar Albm (Aatf Mist of B inis, n pi 38) 
m 1738 

[1703 — “Among singing birds that 
which in Bengali is called the Minaw i» 
the only one that comes within my know- 
ledge ” — In Yule, Medges* Diary, Hak Soo. 
u. cccxxxiv ] 

1803 — “During the whole of our stay two- 
mmahs were talking almost incessantly, to 
the great delight of the old lady, who often 
laughed at what they said, and praised their 
talents Her hookah filled up the interval 
— XA Valent la, i 227-8 

1813 — “The myneh is a very entertaining 
bird, hopping about the house, and articu- 
lating several words in the manner of the 
starling ” — Foi'hes, Or Menu i 47 , [2nd ©d. 
1* 32 ^ 

1817 — “Of all birds the chiong (miner) i» 
the most highly prized.” — Raffles, Java, i, 260. 

1875. — “A talking mmamacage, and a 
rat-trap, completed the adornments of the 
veranda .” — Tlie Dilemma, ch. xii. 

1878. — “Tho m3m.a has no wit. . Hi» 
only way of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its ttul and i,)ull it out of its nolo, — 
generally breaking it in the middle and 
losing tho bigger half ” — Pk Robinson, In 
My Indian Garden, 28. 

1879. — “ So the dog wont to a mainA and 
said * What shall I do to hurt this cat ! * ” — 
Mm Stoles, Indiwn F'alry Tales, 18 

„ . beneath 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked 
and picked. 

The nine brown sisters chattered m the 
thorn , 

E, Arnold, The light cf Asia, Book i. 

See SEVEN* SISTERS in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too many 1 

MYBOBALAN, s. A name applied 
to certain dried fruits and kernels of 
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astringent flavour, but of several 
species, and not even all belonging 
to tlie same Natural Order, vliich 
were from an early date exported from 
India, and had a high reinitation^ in 
the medieval pharmacopoeia Tins 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Indian medicine ; though 
they seem to have disax>peaied from 
English use and have no place in 
Hanbiiry and Fluckiger\s great work, 
the PhaTmavoijra 2 ilhia They are still, 
to some extent, im]M)ited into England, 
but for use in tanning and dyeing, not 
in ifliarmacy 

It IS not (piite clear how the term 
myroh(da 7 i^ in tins sense, came into use 
Eor the jieojjle of India do imt. seem to 
have any single name denoting these 
Triuts oi* drugs as a grou]> , nor <]{> the 
Arabic dietioiiai les atlbnl one^ eifinu' 
(but see further on) IVtl 7 ^o/!^c^Xal^os is 
sxioken of by some ancient authors, 
eg Aiistotle, Dioscorides and Phn>, 
but it was njiplied by them to one <>r 
more fruits* entirely* unconnected with 
the subjects of tins article. This name 
had x>robably been xu'(\served in tin* 
laboratories, and was applied by some 
eirly translattir of the Arabic writ-ers 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 
Xiroducts. Though we have said that 
(so far as we can discover) the dief.irjii- 
aries aflbrd no word with the comprc*- 
hensive sense of Myrohalav^ it is 
I)robable that the iihysicians had such 
a word, and Garcia <ie Orta, who is 
trustworthy, says explicitly that tlie 
Arab practitioners whom he had con- 
sulted apjdied to the whole elass the 
name dehgi, a word which w'e cannot 
identify, unless it originated in a 
clerical error for nUUgi^ i.e. ihllktj. 
The last word may perhajis bo taken 
fis covering all myrobalans ; for accord- 
ing to the Glossa^ to Ehasses at 
Leyden (quoted by IDoasy, i^uppt i, 43) 
it applies to the KdhuUy the yellow^ 
and the hladk (or Indian), whilst the 
ETifihUc is also called Xhlllag amlaj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjab Trade Eepcrt^ ccxcvi*) we 
have entries of 

Jffulda (Myrobalan). 

Buhla. (Belleriok ditto). 

Amla (Emblicsa PhyUanthua)/* 


* Ou© of them !« generally identified with the 
eeeds of iUTorf^a ptm’ygotmrmcb^mm HORSB 
RADISH TRfeE^the Ben-nute of old writer#, 
and affording Oil qf B«it, used as a beelB In 
perfdmery. 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
X)harin«U‘ox>oeia were hve, via : — 

(1) The Emhbe mifrohahu) , which is 
the drit*d asfringeni fruit of the 
Anwahf^ uintMf of liiud,the Emhhm 
ofilci7Uflts of (laeituer (l*hiflla7ith'ics 
ij., K O. Euphi*rbiaceaJ), 
The J^‘rslan nunu*^ oi this im tfndah^ 
but, ns tin* Arabic imduj suggests, 
]uob,ibl\ in f>lcler Pt*r.si;m umbtg, and 
hence no dmibl Ktahltm Garcia says 
it uas c*ul1ed hy I he Anib physicians 
i tnhf'hji (whii’b we s!ioub! write 
iniihtf/jt) 

(:i)*Tlii^ Iblft’ur Miftobnittii , the fruit 
of Ti'rmnuthii lUihDta^ ihi\b (NO. 
(^ombrtituYfte\ consi'^fiitg ot a small 
nut eneloNed in a thin exterior nnd. 
^fhe Arahic name given in Ibu Ikiitbar 
IS htllHj , in the oti lififtn \ersion of 
Avicenna ,* and in Peisian it is 

callcfl hitlf/ ami hfdfitt ihm m says the 
Aiah ])h,\ sicians called it helfmji 
(bttfhij^ and in old INu'siaii probably 
half rig) which accounts for Brllrricn 

(3) Till* ifhrhithr Mnmbitbm, the 
fruit ol 7Vrwo/m//a Obrbtiffi^ Roxb, 
The derivation of tins name winch we 
have given iimier CHEBHLI is con- 
firmed b,^ the Persian name, winch is 
llallUt'‘i’‘Ktfhulh It <‘an lianlly have 
been a xiroduet of Kabul, bilt may 
have been imjmrted into fVrsia by 
tliat route, whence tlie name, as 
ealieoea got their niiiiie from (Jalicut* 
(Jarcia myn these inyroliaians xvere 
called by bis Arabs gurhnhji, Ibn 
Baithar calls fliem Htddajy and many 
of the autboriticH wliom he quotes 
HiK'cify them as KMmlh 

(4) ami (5). Tile HUuk MyrohaUm^ 

otherwise called ^ huHan^^ and the 
YHloiv or Ci^rinr, Tliesi*, according 
t.o Hoyle {Kmty on >fnfiV/, of Hindoo 
Mrdinnr^ i»Xn 36*37), were both 
products of T, Ohebula in different 
states; but this diH*« not seein quite 
certain. Enrth«*r varieties w^ere sume- 
time« recogtiised, and nifw ate said to 
be spectHed in a paper in an early voL 
of the Philtm, One kind 


* Tills Artlcln w© tiAVw lnwii to find. Hr 

Htmtdr In dit, Bsir. (xf, 1021 f|ttot«sf firom a FurxlAn 
work of MaltomniiMl liuMitfti Hhiraxl, commuril- 
caterl to him hy Mr. (lolshrcsiks, tti© namas of 
0 vartatlas of HtUUn (or IdymltKlan) »m alTorded 
in dllTarant of maturity l»y tha Tmmimlia 

//, ZlfUj whan Just s«t (from 
cummIn*Mi»iHi). 2. H, Jaotft ffTom «fau, barlay). 


JHei, vl. pt« iv. $$ 
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•called Slnl or Chinese, is mentioned 
hy one of the authorities of Ibn 
Baithar, quoted below, and is referred 
to by Garcia 

The virtues of Myrobalans are said 
to be extolled by Charaka^ the oldest 
of the Sanskrit writers on Medicine, 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
Greek authors, referred to by Boyle, 
^Iso speak of a combination of different 
kinds of Myrobalan called Tryphera or 
Tryphala, a fact of great interest 
For this IS the tmphala (‘ Three-fruits ’) 
of Hindu medicine, which apiDears in 
AmuraJcosJia (cad 600), as well as in 
a prescription of Susruta, the disciple 
of Charaka, and which is still, it would 
seem, familiar to the native Indian 
practitioners It is, according to Boyle, 
a combination of the black, yellow and 
GhebuVic , but Garcia, who calls it Une- 
%>ala (tln-phalm Hind =' Three-fruits’), 
seems to imply that it consisted of the 
three kinds known in Goa, viz c%tr%ne 
■(or yellow), the Ind/ian (or black), and 
the hellemc UVatt^ Boon, Diet vi. pt 
iv 32 seqq J The emhhe, he says, were 
not used in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach The Myro- 
balans imported in the Middle Ages 
seem often to have been preserved (in 
syrup 

e. B C3 340 — dt,6Ti ij yivp'fjiTLS roO hapwov 
dpxv ykvK&rrjTos* 

jxvpa^a'KdvwP di b4vdp(t3v 4v tJ dpxVt 
iirav ^avQ<np, ol Kapwot elct y\vK€is kolpQs 
64 elcn crrpv^pol teal ip ry Kpdcrci aCrrQp 
TTiKpol , ” — ArtstoteZeSy De Flantis, n 10 

C5 A.D 60 — “ ^oZpi^ ip AlyTLiirrip yip^rat 
TpvyaraL 56 yt*6ro7rw/ooi/(r7;s r^s fcard t^p 
6ir(bpav dKjmrjs, 'n-apejAtpiptav ry ’ApajSt/cS 
fivpo^aXdpcpy 64 Xiyerat ” — Bio- 

jfco? idrs, cZe MeU MeelCca, i oxlvui 

c A.D 70 — “Myrobalannm Trofflodytis 
ot Thebaidi et Arabia© qua© ludaeam ah 
Aegypto dxaterminat ooinmun© ost, naaoetiH 
unguento, ut ipso nomin© apparot, cpio 
item indicatur ©t glandem esse. Arlior ost 
hohotropio , . simili folio, fnictus magni- 
tudin© abellana© nucis,” &c — PI mu, xii. 
21 (46). 

o. 640 — A proscription of Aetins of Anaida, 
which will 00 found transenbod under 
ZEDOAEY, includes myrobalan among a 
lai^e number of ingredients, chiefly of 
Oriental origin j and one doubts whether 
the word may not hero be used in the later 
sense. 

o 1348 — “Preserved Hirabolans (mm- 
toZam condtii) should bo big and black, and 
the envelop© over the nut tender to the 
tooth ; and the burger and blacker and 


tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts), 
the better they are . . Some people say 
that in India they are candied when un- 
ripe (ace? he), just as we candy * the unripe 
tender walnuts, and that when they are 
candied in this way they have no nut 
within, but are all through tender like our 
walnut-comfits But if this is really done, 
anyhow none leach us except those with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuts too 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
pots glazed, in a syrop made of cas*,ia 
Jisiida f and honey or sugar , and they 
should remain always in the syrop, for they 
form a moist preserve and are not fit to use 
dry ^'’—PegoZotti, p 377. 

c 1343 — (At Alexandria) “ <iold hy the 
ten mans {7nene, see MA17NI)), amo- 

mum, mirobalans of every kind, camphor, 
castor. . *’ — Ib'id, 57 

1487 — “ . Vasi grandi di confectione, 
mirobolani o gengiovo ” — Letter on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L de’ Medioi, in 
-ffioscoc’s LorerizOy ed ^1825, ii 372 

1605 — In Calicut) “li nasce mirabolani, 
emblici e chebali, li quali valeno ducati do’ 
el haar (see BAHAB )” — L^ontx^do Oa* 
Md&seny p 27. 

1552 — “La eampagne de lencho ©st 
©ntourn^e de mOtaignes de tous costez* 
poignant laquelle, et du cost© de midy est 
la mer morte . Les arbres qui portent 
le Licion, naissent en ceste plaine, et aussi 
les arbres qui portent les Myrobalans 
OhUim, du noyau desquels les habitants 
font de I’huille ”± — P. Belon, Ohsei vaftom, 
ed 1554, f 144 

1560 — “Mais pourco quo lo Bon, que les 
Q-reez api)ellont Balanus Myropsica, m'a 
fait souvenir dos Myrabolans des Arabes, 
dont y en a oinq espooes ot que d’aillours, 
on on vse ordmairomont on Medecine, 
encores quo les anciens Grocz n’on ayent 
fait auoune mention il m’a semV>M bon 
d’on toucher mot car I’eusso fait grand 
tort h cos Oommontairos do los iiriuer d’vn 


* ** Cionfettwvno,** ** mak<' comlltw of" , “ prp- 
Horve," but the latter word is too vague 

t This is surely not what we now call thwin 
FiMa, the long cylindrical pod of a loKurnSnous 
tree, atrording a mild la^atlve^ i lint Hanbury and 
Fliickiger (pi> IDf), 4tf>) show that some CassCa 
barh (of the cinnamon kind) was known in the 
wirly centuries of our era as Ka/xla crvpiyytidys 
and cassia fistiiifaris; whilst the drug now called 
Casein Fbstitla, Ij , is first noticed by a medical 
writer of Constantinople towards a, ». ISOO Pego- 
lotti, at p. 860, gives a few lines of instruction f6r 
indgiiig of cassia Jtstula: “ It ought to b© ‘black, 
and thick, atid unbroken (snlda), and heavy, and 
the thi<'k(ir it is, aiul the blacker the outside rind 
is, the riper and better it is , and it retains its 
V Irtue wet 1 for 2 years. " This is not very decisive, 
but on the whole we should suppose Fegolotti’s 
cassia fistula to he either a spice-bark, or solid 
twigs of a like plant (H. 4t; F 470) 

t This is proTmbly BedaMUa aagyptiaca, Delile, 
the safe of the Arabs, which Is not unlike myro- 
balan fruit and yields an oil much used medi- 
clnally. The negroes of the Niger make an 
intoxicating spirit of it. 
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fmict SI requis en Modocixie, II y a donquo*? 
ciiiq especes de 3 y[ 3 rrabolaxLS ” — Matihioltf 
Oom, on, old Fr Tr, p. 394 


1610.— 

“ Kastinl, How know you^ 

Sulitlf By inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of Ups, which must he tasted 
Often, to make a Judgment 

[Km^s her affetm I 

^Slight, she molts 

Like a Myxaholan©.’* — The Alc?iemii,t^ iv 1 


[o 1665 — ‘‘Among other fruits, they 
preserve (in Bengal) large citions . . small 
Mirobolaus, which are excellent — 

Bn met ^ ed. Oonstahky 438 ] 

1672 — “Speaking of the t/An/s- UnrfHen- 
tana, otherwise call'd or 

Ben Atabttin, a very rare Tree, yielding a 
most fragrant and highly ostcem'd Oyl , he 
la very particular in describing the extra- 
ordinary care he used in cultivating such as 
wore sent to him in Holland " — Notice oh tt 
Worl 1)1/ Abraluuii Mitntinff, M,!),, in 
J^hbhsoph Trans, ix 249, 


MYSORE, 11 p Tiiui 3Mz\s/7t, CtUi 
Mmsuru The city winch wnH flu* 
capit-al of the Hindu kingdom, taking 
its name, and winch hmt was founded 
in 1610 by a local chief on (lie decay 
of the vijayamigar (sec BISHAGAE, 
NTARSINGA) dynasty. O, l\ Brown 
gives the elyni. as Mam 

being the name of a local goddess like 
Foiuoua or Flora j ?7r, * town, village.’ 
Tt is however usually sai<l to lx* a 
corruption of MahMi’-tUara^ the buffalo 
<leinon slain hy the goddess Durga f>r 
Kali [Rice (Mysore^ i-,T) gives Oun. 
iMaisa, from Skt. Mahuha^ and 
‘ town ’] 


N 


NABOB, ^ s. Port. NahAho, and 
Fi*. Nahah,, from THnd Namth^ which 
IS the Ar pi of sing. Nttytth (see 
NAIB), ‘a deputy,’ and was applied in 
a singulcir si*n.se * f.o a dtdegah* of the 
supreme chief, M/ to a Viceroy or 
chief Clo\t*nior uiuler the (Jri'at Mogul, 
e if the N(t\rah of SiuMlr, tlu* Nuirdb of 
Oudh, tlu* Nmvdh ni Are<»f, the Ninodh- 
Nifrziti of Beng.il Piom this use it 
het'ame a title ot r.tnk withotif, neces- 
sarily having any olliee attae]n‘tl It 
IS now a title oecasionally eijiiterred, 
like a })et*iagi‘, f>n Mahommedan 
gentlenu*n ol ibstnutum and good 
service, as Ii\n and Btrjd ai e upon 
Hindus 

JYahnh is usisl ni t\Vf> ways; (a) 
simply as a corrujit ion and representa- 
tive of Xtnnfb, Wi* get it dirt*et from 
the Port,, see quotation from 

Biuteau htdow. (b) It began to he 
applied III till* IHtli eenfury, ivlien the 
transai'tions of (dive made the epithet 
familiar in Mnglaml, to Anghi Indians 
who ri‘turiH'd with fort, tines from the 
Kast ; ami Foote’s play of ‘The Na- 
bob’ (Nt(Mf) (17(5B} aidei! in giving 
general mirreney to the ivoivl in this 
stmse. 


a. — 

1601. , (Iclanfe <Uil Nauabo <ui<j 

os justida nmyor/' fiucfretn, /ff/eemx, 70. 


[1696 — “ J^abob i^ulphcear Vawn ih gniio 
into the IVCizore otauitry aftor the Mahratta 
nrmy, . , Letter m I/hf, i^if/ches, 

JVladras ropniit, i, 60.] 

MYSORE THORN. The CWI- 
pzma aepiaria, Eoxb. It is armed with 
short, sharp, recurved prickles ; and 
IS much usea as a fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ah planted it round his strong- 
holds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
called ** Hyder ’s Thorn,” Haidar hd 
/jhdr, 

[1867. — “ What may bo tormod the under- 
wood consisted of milk bushes, prlokly 
pears, mysore thorn, intermingled m wild 
confusion. , , *' — tmiy Falkland, Vlum^ehow, 
2ud od. 1 300.] 


1615, “There wiim im Nababo in Herat 
a curUun Porsian Muhoittnuxlmi (Mouro 
Barsto) calkxi Min'iirre ficthiibn wlu» liad 
iHtxno to (JoH in I ho time of the Viceroy 
Huy Loureiu^u d« 'ravora, and who bemg 
treated with much faunliurity and kindnesB 
hy the Portiiguoso , , , mnm eoufoiw 
that it could not hut ho that truth was with 
thoir l4iw, ...” ihitttrrti, p, 65 h 

1616. — “(‘atochumeiii ergo pnnuttes viros 
aliffuot indueintt htuieshiH et nsHOHsores 
Nauabi, id est, jmhciH Mupremi, cu» eon- 
HiHarii erant, uti et Prorogi, iit hUellum 
famosum ad versus f inner ii in «|iiirgerant.”— 

TlifmnrHS,, iit. 37B. 

1652, — “The Nahab t wa« sitting, ae- 

■* Dfvy myn (ilnil c»l. liys) that the fdiiml form 
liiw Iwon ftflepWI hy nilstskc, Wilmm Nttys ‘hone* 
rUlcally,' PesHihly In tltfs and ether like m$fm it 
cftme fVt»m iio|iuI«r misuiiflerstiinding of the Arabic 
pliiralK Ho w« have omrs, ir. umiirth id. of amir 
iwwi singularly an»t fermlng m nhiml umHly&n, 
slHO OMLAH and MBBtAUU) 

*** mis|irfut«cl throughout Uifs 
lisrt of the Kiiglleh vemiom 
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cording to the custom of the Country, bare- 
foot, like one of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between his 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of his 
left hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and order’d what 
answers should be given to every one ” — 
Tavei^ier, E T ii. 99 , [ed. BM, i. 291] 

1663 — “ il prend la qualitd de 

Nabab qui vault autant h dire que mon- 
seigneur^* — Be la Boullaye-le~Qoaz (ed 
1667), 142. 

1666 — “ The ill-dealing of the Nahab 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play’d me by three Canary-birds at the 
Great Mogul’s Court The story wlieieof 
was thus in short ” — Taveryim, ET 

n 57 , [ed Ball, i 134] 

1673. — “Gaining by these steps a nearer 
intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business out eveiy day ” — Frya, 183 

1676. — “ But when we were purposing 
next day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish Camp from the Nabab, the 
held-marshal of the Great Mogul ” — 

Meidm Vervaarhjle Sohip-B'i euh, 62 

1682 — “ . Ray Nundelall ye Ndbabs 

Buan, who gave me a most courteous lecep- 
tion, rising up and taking of mo by ye 
hands, and ye like at my departure, which 
I am informed is a greatei favour than he 
has ever shown to any Ftanifi 
Hedges, Bian/, Oct 27 , [Hak Soo i 42] 
Hedges writes Nabob, Nahab, Navab, Namo 

1716 — “Nabstbo Toimo do Mogul Ho 
o Txtolo do Mimstro quo he Cabooa.” — 
Bluteau, s v 

1727. — “A few years ago, the Nabob or 
Vice - Roy of Chonnoiidel, who residos at 
OhickaLal, and who auporintonds that Coun- 
try for the Mogul, for some Disgust he had 
received from the Inhabitant of Diu 
Islands, would have made a Present of 
them to tho Colony of Fort St George ” — 
A, Hamlton, i. 874 ; [ed 1744] 

1742 — “Wo have had a great man called 
tho Nabob (who is the next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit tho Governor. 

. . His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, came the night before him. All the 
guns hred round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as upon his , he and she are Moors, 
whoso women are never soon by any man 
upon earth except their husbands ” -Xjottor 
from Madras in Mrs Belamfs Llje, ii 169. 

1743. — “Every governor of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had assumod 
the title of Nabob . one day after having 
received the homage of several of those 
little lords, Niaam ul muluck said that he 
had that day soon no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in tho Carnatic.” — Orme, Kopnnt, 
Bk 1. 61. 

1762. — “Agreed . . that a present 

should be made the Nobab that might 
prove satisfactory.” — In Long, 33. 


1773 — 

“ And though my years have passed in thi'^ 
hard duty, 

No Benefit acquired — no Nabob’s boot> ” 
Epilogue at Foit Marlborough, by 1 1 
Ma'isden, in Mem 9 

1787 — 

“ Of armaments by flood and field , 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield ’ 

Bitsoih, in Lije and Lettei s, i 12 1 

1807 — “Some say that he is a Tailui 
who brought out a long bill against some 
of Lord Wellesley’s staff, and was lu conse- 
quence provided for, others say ho vas an 
adventurer, and sold kmcknacks to tho 
Nabob of Oude ** — Sir T Miumo, iii Tjije, 
1 371 

1809 — “I was surpiised that T had hoard 
nothing from the Nawaub of tho CVii natio ” 
— Ld Valentia, i- 381 

c. 1858 — 

“ Le yienx Nabab et la Begum d’Atkntc 

Leconte de Lisle, ed 1872, p l.“>6 

b — 

[1764— “Mogul Pitt and Nabob Bute’ 
— Jloiaie Walpole, Letters, ed ISiiT, iv 222 
(Stanf Diet ) J 

1773 — “I regretted the decay of luspect 
for men of family, and that a Nabob oiild 
not carry an election from them 

“Johnson Why, sir, tho Nabob "vm!! 
oairy it by means of his wealth, in a countiy 
wheio money is highly valued, ns it must 
be where nothing can bo had without 
money , but if it comes to personal pie- 
forenco, the man of family will always 
carry it ” — Boswell, Join mil of « Tom fo ike 
Heh) tdes, under Aug 25 

1777 — “In such a revolution it was 
impossible but that a number of individuals 
should have acquired laigo property ^rhoy 
did acquire it; and with it they seem to 
have obtained tho detestation of thou 
countrymen, and tho appellation of nabobs 
as a term of reproach — Pi ice" s Tiact'*, i Id 

1780-^“ The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fittest Soil for tho Gnmdli of 
Lust, Tnnistice, and Diwhonosty Do< heated 
to the Hon the Court of Directors of tho 
East India Company By Henry Fred 
Thompson Printed for tho Author ” (A 
base book). 

1783 — “Tho office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consc< pieuce. 
But ho that goon out an insignificMut 
in a few years returns a groat Nabob. Mr. 
Hastings says ho has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material, who oxpect 
to bo Hi)oothly manufactured into tho mer- 
ohantliko nuality T mention.” — Hnrke, 
Speech on Fox*s BJ Bill, in Works and 
ed. 1852, iii. 606. 

1787* — “The speakers for him (Hastings) 
wore Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day , Nichols, a lawyer , Mr. 
Vansittart, a nabob ; Alderman L4 Mc- 
siiner, a smuggler from Jersey, . and 
Dempster, who is one of the good-natured 
candid men who eonneot themselves with 
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every "bad maxa they can find ^f^nto^ 

in Lifey &c., 1. 126, 

1848 — Isn't he very nch^’ said 
Rebecca. 

** * They say all Indian Nabobs are enor- 
mously noil.' ” — Vamtij Eau , od 1867, i 17 
1872 — “Co tram de vie facile . sufiit 
h, me faire d^cornor , le siiinom do 
Nabob par les bourgeois ot los visiteurs do 
la petite ville ” — Jtf^r I>eui, 
voviii. 938 

1874 —“At that time (c 1830) the Koyal 
Society was very differently composed fiom 
what it IS now Any wealthy <>i well known 

g erson, any M P or Mast Indian 

fabob, who wished to have F R 8 adtlod 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance ” 
— GeikiBf l/{fe of M fo clnsmi, i 197 
1878 — “ A Tunis'*' — intciionipit 1o 
duo . Alors pourquoi oe n«un do Nabab 
— Bah f les Paiisioiis n’y log.irilcnt jias do 
SI prhs Pour oux tout nuho (•tiangei ost 
un Nabab, n'lmporto <l'oh il vicnne," - 
Ee Nabab, par Afp/i JMudefy ch i 

It IS purism <}uite erroiuMJUslj a]>- 
plied when we find NTabob in fins 
sense nuswritten Nan(fh , tliuH . 

1878 — “Thoflo wore days when India, 
little known still in tho lami that ruloH it, 
was less known than it hud boon in tho 
previous generation, which had soon Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs* bought 
and sold by Anglo Indian Nawabs.’” 
SmtBa Life of I Jr John Wtlsotiy 30. 

But there is no (jneation of purism 
in the following delicious passage : 

1878.— If . . . the spinto<l proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph ha<l boon mformod 
that our aid of their friends tho Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
paper, and a concesHion of tho J^evis to act 
as Commanders of Rogunents of Hashi- 
Bozouks, with a request to tho Cenoml- 
isfiimo to place them in as forward a 

S isition m Nabob was given in the host <»f 
David, the harp m PeterlK)rough 
Court would not have twanged long to t?ia 
tun© of a crusade in behalf of the Hultan 
of Turkey April 11, p. 470. In 

this mss%e m which tho wit is ©<iuallod 
only Iw the scriptural knowledgo, o^ervo 
that E(J)oh^ Naboth, and Nabotit»^Xitin.h, 

NAOODA,KACOI>EE,&c., 8. Pers. 
nd’^krmd<Z (navzs dommua) skipper* 2 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense Is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as 
has own supercargo.) It is hard to 
understand why Eeinaud (EelaMon, 

XI. 42) calls this a Malay word * . 


The writer does Injnetice to 

befbre 1882 was bad, but it never was nurcha^m© 
Tbwe are no burghs In Bnglaad. 


derived from the Persian,” especially 
considering f.luit lie as <ieahng ith a 
honk of the 9th and lOtli teni.uries 
[Mr. Skeat. notes that ilie W(nd is 

HoaietiiiKss, fii'Un Mie manner of //fj6sW- 
Joh^tm, ct)rrii]ite(I hy the Malays into 
Antth Icuda^ ‘ sou of a horse.*] 

e 916 — “ Punitot Ton no gaida p.is mOiim 
do monagonionts pouj les pations fie tuunies 
{HaUilkhmltiy pi. ef nakhttda) Ambos, ot 
los nuilties (lo l>atnneiits lu.iivhanils furont 

on butte (les protensums inpistes 

JitiittfttHy Ac , I OtS 

c, rus - “Tlu‘ seioml d.iy afiin fmi 
aiiival at the pm t of Kailukan, this 
priiwess nnitefl the nakhodha, «h owner of 

-XvofryfZ (SCO 

CRANNY) ot eleik, (h«‘ inerehjmts, the 
fhiet peoplis the Utmiud (sec TINDAL) or 

(see 

SZPAHSELAR) or isuniniunie>r ♦>! the tlirht- 
inginhn." //of iv. 21)0 

.. linving bemi sofui by <mr 

floot, tjio eaiavf^s nia<h‘ foi tlunn, aiul tho 
iMnors being huion etaihi lU) longer escape 
So ihev hiought them f,» ^h^^ t’aptam 
(iienonU, tuid all sfiuek sail, joid from kix 
of tho (see SAMBODK) tho 

nacodas enme t<» the rapbnn (Jenoral.” 
-Vunuty 1 . 302 

IfdO “Whereupon he doMired us that 
tho three necodaa of tin* dunks «♦> mo tho 
commanders of them ealhidi n Oiat eouutry 

p '42 

[a ir»90 - ** Jdrge «ht|m there arc 

twelve ela«MOM 1. Tho Nafchuda. or owner 
of tho ship. Tins word ih cjvnhmtly a short 
form of AtlrKhuiiA* lb* Iixom the eours© of 
tho — ,1I«, ail, H/tifJimaiiii, i. 

A /. ‘V’*’" ‘J***’" Nohttd* Moloch 

< iiirfamo „f „ ^roiit .hiit <.f Jhilm// 
(HOiD DABTJL), i*ainu anhoro with a groat 
many of jVlorehiint^ with him, ho with tho 
ro»t wuru camcfl alsmt the 'rowuo in 
if. Aiitidhumy in i^urchasy 

(3616, Nobody (*hinhorinq*H voyag© for 
was given ovor.*’ /-Wrr, lAterty iv. 

3628. — “Th© China Nooboda hath too 
I??*/* y"” through your own© mm- 
^ givo oraciitt unto him.*' VmnrU 
^Matavuiy to it%eh. ilmiiny in him ii. 

1625* — Purohon han tho word in many 
forma; Nckayday, Nabodm, Nobuda, ho. 

wao iitobd in th© (Iroyno twice.” — in 
I/akf. IV, 48* 

1649.“ -“ In addition to thfaa roeoiptmixat 
^ exacted from tho Nac&CKliiS*'* - Booret 
Inatruotionn in Baidaem (C4oS^ p, 6, 

ITSS,-- “Our Ohmmitt * j(f) amiuml u» they 

tuaa % !?* Cibh pointmi out 

to a great maun lackey or ibotmaau “High 
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were rogues, but our Knockaty or pilot 
told us he knew them ” — Ives, 248 This 
word looks like confusion, in the manner of 
the poet of the “Snark,” between 7idih‘udci 
^nd (Hind ) arldtl, ‘^a pilot,*’ [so called 
because many came from Arcot ] 

[1822 — ‘*The Knockada was very at- 
tentive to Thoughtless and his family .** 
— IVallace, Fifteen Years va Ind%a, 241. 

[1831. — “The Eioban (Ar ruhhdn, Hhe 
master of a ship*) and Nockader being 
afraid to keep at sea all night ** — Life 

a7id Adventu? es of Natliamel Pearce, imMteni 
hy Jiiviself, ii 303 ] 

1880 — “That a pamphlet should be 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern- 
ment of India copies being supplied 
to Nakhudas and tindals of native craft 
at small cost ” — Resii of Govt of India as 
to Lights for Shipping, 28 Jan 

ITAGA, n p The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive character in 
the eastern part of the hill country 
which divides Assam Proper (oi the 
valley of the Brahmaputra) from 
Kachar and the basin oi the Suima 
A part of these hills was formed into 
a British distiict, now under Assam, 
in 1867, but a great body of the Naga 
clans IS still independent The ety- 
mology of the name is disputed , some 
identifying it with the Naga or Snake 
Abo-ngmes, who are so piominent m 
the legends and sculptures of the 
Buddhists But it is, peihaps, more 
probable that the word is used in the 
sense of ‘naked* (Skt nag^ia. Hind 
nangd, Beng nmgtd, &c ), which, 
curiously enough, ’ is that which 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
which tlie spelling of Shihabuddm 
also indicates [The word is also used 
for a class of ascetics of the Baduxian- 
thX sect, whose head-q^uarters are at 
Jaypur ] 

e AD 50 — “ Kal MaidvBpov, 

, . . N ayya 'Kbyai 6 (njjaalvei yvfAvwp 
KhtTfxosf^-^Ptol, Yll n 18 

c 1662 — “The E^mh had first intended 
to fly to the Ndgd Hills, but from fear of 

fiincticnarioa have mary OhoTcaddrs attached to 
their eHtablishmonts In this case, probably the 
Pasha of the province through whi<’h Ives was 
travelling, or perhaps some functionary at Oon- 
stantiiiople, appointed one of his OhokaMrs to 
look after the traveller. The word literally means 
* cloth keeper/ and it is probable that the name 
was originally given to a servant who had charge 
of his master’s wardrobe. But it has long been 
applied to a lackey who walks l;)eside his master's 
horse when his master is out riding.”! 


our army the Hagds * would not afford him 
an asylum ' The N^gils live in the southern 
mountains of As^m, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous 
In numbei they equal the helpers of Yagog 
and Magog, and resemble, in hardiness and 
physical strength the *Adis (an ancient 
Arabian tnbe) They go about naked like 
beasts. Some of their chiefs came to 

see the Naw^ib They wore dark hip-clothes 
{hing), ornamented with cowries, and round 
about their heads they wore a belt of boai *s 
tusks, allowing their black hair to hang 
down their neck * ” — tbhihdhKddbn TdlUk, 
tr by ProJ Blothmann, \nJ As Soc B&ng , 
xh Pt 1 p 84 [See Plate xvi of Dalton's 
Descript it e Ethnology of Bengal, Jov/iiu 
Anthrop Inst xxvi 161 seqg ] 

1883 — A correspondent of the “Indian 
Agriculturist ’* (Calcutta), of Sept, 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which he calls “NToga, 
from Nol, not Naga, ” an assertion 
which one is not bound to accept * ‘ One 
on the Spot ** is not bound to know the ety- 
mology of a name several thousand years old 

[Of the ascetic class . 

[1879 — “The N^g^s of Jaipur are a sect 
of militant devotees belonging to the B^dd 
Panthi sect, who are enrolled m regiments 
to sei ve the State , they are vowed to celibacy 
and to aims, and constitute a sort of militai y 
order m the sect *' — Kanpidana Gazetted % 
11 147] 

NAGAREE, s Hind from Skt 
nclgai i The proper Sanskrit chdiacter, 
meaning literally ‘ of the city * , and 
often called deva’-nitgarl, ‘the divine 
city clmractei * 

[1623 — “An antique character , . us’d 
by the Brachmans, who in distinction from 
other vulgar Characters , call it Naghen 
— P della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 75. 

[3781. — “The Hhanskrit alphabet , , is 
now called DiewnUgar, or the Ijangua^e of 
Angels. , . ’* — Ilalhed, Code, Intro, xxin. | 

W fo. 1805 — “As you sometimes nee Mr. 

ilkms, who was tho inventor of i)nnting 
with Bengal and Na^eo tyi^os . 

Letter of Volebioole, inLife, 227 j 

NAIB, 8 Hind from Ar, ndyah, 
a deputy , (aec uIho under NABOB). 

[o 1610 —In the Maldives, “ Of those are 
constituted thirteen pn)Vincefi, over each of 
which IS a chief oallod a Naybe.” — Pyraid 
de Laval, Hak. Soc i 198.1 
1682. — “ Before tho expiration of this time 
wo were ovorttikon by yo Caddie's Neip, ye 
Meerbai 's (see MCEAEBAR) deputy, and ye 
Dutch Director’s Vaklfl (see v2i:EEL) (by 
the way it is observable ye Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do us all the prejudice that 
lyes in their power) ” — Medges, IHary^ Oct. 
11 j [Hak. Soc. i. 36j. 

* The word Ndgd is spelt with a nasal n, 
(p. 76). 
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176f) ~ “ this person was appointed 
Niab, or deputy governor of Oiissa ” — 
Mist JCtmiSf i. 63, 

[1866 —'‘The Naib gave me letters to 
the chiefs of seveial encampments, charging 
them to provide me with horses ” — Ee) i ier, 
Omavtm Journeys, 237 ] 

KTAIQUB, &c s Hind 
A term winch, occurs in nearly 
all the* vernacular languages ; from 
Hkt irtijahf, ‘a leader, cliiet, gcneial * 
The ^^^ud IS used in seveial ap]»lu*a- 
tions among older writers (Portuguese) 
referring to the south and west ol 
India, cJs meaning a native captain nr 
headni.ni of some sort (a) It is also 
a title oi liononr among Hiiulns in t he 
Deccan (b) It is again the nann* tif a 
Teliigu t aste, whence the gt‘i)eral name 
of the Kings of Vijayanagaia (vi> 
1325-1674), <ind of the Lords of 
Madiii.* (1559-1741) and otlier pln<*es 
(c) Ihit its common Anglo-Indian 
ai>j)lit at ion is to the non-commisstoned 
oliicei of Sepoys who t»ories]M>ntls to 
a cor])oral, and wears tlu* <iouhle 
•chevron of lh.it rank (d). 

(a) ^ 

c ItW. — “Mnndou tamhein hfl lTay<9.U6 
com viuii AhcHciiH, quo nos voio guardundo 
dosladioos ” — Pmto, ch, iv. 

1548 “With those four captains thoro 
arc 12 nai<3[U6S, who roocivc as follows to 
wit, for 7 naiques who have 37 pardaos 
axid, 1 tonga a year . . . 11,150 rois For 
Oxdi naique, who has 30 pardaon, 4 tangas 
. . . and Madguar naiqtld the aamo , . . 
and Stdurv naique 2*1 pnrdaos a year, atnl 
two [Ar iwfar, *Horvant*| who have 

8 vmtons a month, equal h> 12 jMirda<>H 4 
tangns n >ofu Jfhfe//io, Tmnht, 215. 

1663 ** To guard against these ho osfcah- 

hshed homo poopio of the same island of 
the Oaiinrose <1ontoos with thoir Naiques* 
who arc tho cnptiiinfl of the footmoii and «»f 
the horsemen -/iarros, Dec. IL Liv. v. 
cap. 4. 

c. 3rj(>r> — “ Oooorae Tanno 1666, so mi 
noordo hone, cho il Hale oio^ il Hignoro 
della Oittk U mandi a domandami corti 
caualh Arahi.’* — 0» JPedertet, in Ila7tiu$w, 
nu 391. 

o. 1610 —“Jo priay dono ce oapitaine . . . 
qu’il iiui lit hailler vno almadio ou hasteau 
aueo doM manmera ©t vn Halque jiour 
truchement/' — Moc^net, 289. 

1646 “ n s'appolle Halque, qiii nigniflo 

Oapi taint*, tloutant tpio o*©st vn Oapxtaino 
du Ro> dll Namnguo.”— Re/. Uu 
Ptov. iie Ua/a/m, 266. 

(b) - 

1698, “Tho Kings of J)ecam» also have 
a oustomc when they will honour a man or 


recompense frecom pence] their scivico done, 
and rayso him to digniho uid honour. 
They give him the title of Naygue, which 
signitieth a Capitamo.” — 51: 
IHak Soc 1 173] 

1673 — “Tho Prime Nolnhty have the 
title of Haiks orNaigs /*^ — Fi yer, 162 

c 1701 — “IJydnr Hdhih, tho son of 
Muhainni,id at tho invitation t)f the 

Ministors t»f the Ptdyga* of Mysore, pro- 
ceodotl to that country, and W'ls entertained 
by them in their si‘rvice , he also re- 
ceived from them fln^ Iionouiablo title of 
Haik, a. term which in the Hindu dialect 
signifies an t>lhcei t»i commauiler of foot 
soldieis.*’— // ftp liyJia Stnl, p 7. Tins 
was the uncle of the f imous Haniar Naik or 
liytlcr Ah Khnn. 

(C)- 

1601 Madiir^. torli del Naygue »Sofltor 

destas tcita*' '* (ftitni-tti. 101, 

1616 **. and that orders shouhi ho 

given f<u‘ issuing a pnn tuintioii 'it Koga- 
patani that i») one was to tiade at Tovona* 
pahini, iNuto Kovo, or of her port belonging 
to the Haique of Uinia or the King of 
Massulaputam.” iUhtfmf, tilth 

1616. “I.C Haique dc MadnrA h qiii 
appnriienf la costa do la pesdterie, a la 
pesehi* d vn jonr par semaine pour son 
tnliut Ihtmttu, 24H. 

c. 1*165. H y a pliisieurs Haiquas lui Hud 
do Haint Thoni5, qui sold So»ivi*i'ams, li© 
Naique dc Madnro ou est tin.*' Theremi, 

V. 31?. 

1672 “The greatest !#^»r<1s uiitl Haiks of 
this kingdom p'arnataca) who are sidquct to 
tho Otnvn of Velour . . . tiiimelv Vitipa 
»aikof Madura, the Kiiig^s < ’uspidoro- (see 
CTTBPABORE) hearer . . . and t*nstapa 
xxaik of C’heugier, King’s Hotel holder 

. . , thoaaik of Taujowerthe King’s Hhiold- 
henror.’* Ihf/d*fMts p I.Vh 

1809, “All I could Ifiurn was iltai it was 
huilt by a Nalgof tho placo/’-‘ /*fl* 
i. 398. 

<d)- 

f<i. 1610. “TOosennui am hirer!, whether 
IndmuM or < ’hristiaus, and iiroeallod 

tie Artm/, link. Hrs*. it. 42.] 

1787#— '“A Troop of Native Pitvalry on tho 
preaont KstahHuhnimd constst-sof I Hnnij^ioan 
sulialtern, 1 Kurmaian sr^rgetiut, 1 Hubidar, 
3 demidars, 4 Havildars, 4 Halglias. 1 
Trunipotar, 1 Farrior, uiul 68 Privittes.”-*- 
lifffnn. /tiT If. TrtHtpe tm t/tf of 

(loroinandd^ Ac., 6, 

1884.--“. . . they wont gallantly on till 
every «>no wa» shot down ojvcopt the one 
iiaik, who continue*! hacking at the gate 
with hi« axe ... at last a shot frtun ariove 
. . , tiaimed through his lasly. He fell, but 
in dying hurled his axe against the euemy.’* 
— Mm. MaHmsif, /Sfimm tmd HunMii€ qf 
}hldier*9 life, U S^SS. 
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We may add as a special sense that 
in West India Na%k is applied to the 
head-man of a hamlet (Kurt) or camp 
{Tanda) of Bnujames (q v ) [Bhangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
jara leaders, are said to have had 
180,000 bullocks m their camp See 
Berar Gazetteer^ 196 ] 

NAIB, s Malayal ndym , from 
the same Skt origin as Naik Name 
of the ruling caste in Malabar [The 
Oreek vdovpa as a tract stood for the 
‘Country ot the Nairs For their 
customs, see Logan^ Malabwi^ i 131 ] 

1610 — “The first class of Pagans in Cali- 
ent are called Brahmins The second are 
Naeri, who are the same as the gentlefolks 
amongst us , and these are obliged to bear 
sword and shield or bows and lances ” — 
Vatthmiay pp 141-142 

1516 — “These kings do not marry 
only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lineage and family, which is called nayre ” 
— Btuhona^ 166 

1653 — “And as the Gentiles of the 
place are very superstitious in dealing with 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Biammanes ana Kaires ” — 
Banob^ Bee I liv iv cap 7 

1663 — “ The Naires who aie the 
Knights ” — Gaicia 

1682 — “The Mon of Wane which the 
King of Calicut and the othoi Kings have, 
4xre Nairres, which be all Gentlemen ” — Gas- 
t&Fieda (by N L ), f 36/> 

1644 — “We have much Ohnstian people 
throughout his territory, not only the 
Christians of St Thomas, who are the best 
soldiers that ho (the King of Cochin) has, 
but also many other vassals who are converts 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, but none of these 
are Nayres, who are his fighting men, 
and hih nobles or gontlomon ” — Bocarro, 
MS , f. 316 

1766 — “The king has disciplined a body 
•of 10,000 Naires, the people of this de- 
nomination are by birth the Military tribe 
of the Malabar coast.” — Onne, i 400 

1781 — “ The soldiers preceded the Nairs 
or nobles of Malabar ” — OMotit ch. xlvii 

It may bo added that Ndijar was also 
the term used in Malabar for fJhe mahout of 
an elephant , and the fact that NUyar and 
S^ycika are of the same origin may be oon- 
fiidered with the etymology which we have 
"given of Comae (see Garna^ 86/^). 

NALKEE, s Hind. ndlJct A kind 
•of litter formerly used by natives of 
rank , tbe word and tbing are now 
-obsolete. [It is still the name of the 
b^lde^s litter lu Behar (Grierson^ Bihdr 
Peasant L%fe^ 45).] The name was 


perhaps a factitious imitation of 
pdlM * [Platts suggests Skt nahha^ 
‘ a tube ’] 

1789 — “A naleky is a jaaUJcy, either 
opened or covered, but it bears upon two 
bamboos, like a sedan in Europe, with this 
difference only, that the poles are earned by 
four or eight men, and upon the shoulders ’* 
— Note by Tr of Sevr MutagJi&irvii}^ iii 269 

[1844 — “This litter is called a * nalki * 
It IS one of the three great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Belhi conferred upon 
independent princes of the first class, and 
could never be used by any person upon 
whom, or upon whose ancestors, they had 
not been so conferred These were the 
nalki, the order of the Fi&h, and the fan 
of peacock’s feathers ” — Sleema7if Eawbles, 
ed F ^ Smith, i. 165 ] 

NAMBEADARIM, s Malayal. 
'7m'inh%yad%7%^ namb%yattm^ a general, a 
prince [See Logan, Malabar, i 121 ] 

1603 — “Afterwards we were presented to 
the King called Nambiadora , who received 
us with no small gladness and kindness ” — 
OiOT) da Mmpoh, 111 Ramusio, \ f 146 

1652 — “ This advice of the Namheadarim 
was disapproved by the kings and lords ” — 
Gastanhed,a, see also Transl by N L , 1682, 
f 147 

1567 — “The Namheadarim who is the 
l^nnoiioal governoi ” — IS xUboyim q\te, Hak 
woo 1 9 The word is, by the translator, 
enonoously identified with NamlMdiri (see 
NAMBOOBEE), a Malabar Brahman 

1634.— 

“ Entra om Coehim no thalamo socioto 

Aondo Namheoderd dorme (pueto ” 

Malm a Oont/vtsf i 60 

NAMBOOBEE, Mcilayal na/rnhf(- 
d%r%, Tam. namhTm^ \^Logan (Malabar, 
11 Gloss t*cxi ) gives namlru;tvr%, nam- 
bfiri, from Drav nanibuha, ‘to trust,* 
<^r^, Bkt srl, ‘ blessed.* Tbe Madras 
Gloss, has Mai namba, ‘the Yeda,* 
othu. Ho teach,* t^r^, ‘holy*] A Brah- 
man of Malabar (Bee Logan, i 118 
seqql 

1644 — “No more than any of hi«j Nam- 
hures (among Christian converts) who are 
his jpadrfis, for you would hardly see any one 
of them become converted and baptized 
because of the Tiumshment that the king 
has attached to that.”— MS,, f. 31^ 

1727 — “ The Namhouries are the first in 
both Capacities of Church and State, and 
some of them are being sovereign 

Princes in both,” — A, JaamtUon, i 812 , [ed. 
1744], 

[1800 — “The Namhuxis eat no kind of 
ammal food, and drink no spirituous liquors.” 
^BuehuTum, Mysore, ii. 426.] 
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FANKEEN, s.^ A cotton stufl ol a 
brownisli yellow" tinge, which was 
originally iinpori^ed from China, ana 
derived "its name from the city of 
Nanking It was not dyed, hut made 
from a cotton of that colour, the 
Gossypium* religiomm of Koxh , a 
variety of G heyhaceum It v as, how- 
ever, "imitated with dyed cott<»n lu 
England, and before long exports of 
tins nnitation were indde to Clnna 
Nankeen appears to he knoi\n in tin* 
Central Asia markets under the modi- 
tied name of Nanka (sets below ) 

1793- 4 — “ The land m this noij’hhoinhfKwt 

produces the cloth usnallv ciillcfl Nankeens 
in Europe in that }j;iowinjj: in the 

province of Kianjxnan, of which the <nt> nf 
Nari-kin is the capital, the dt»wu m of the 
same yellow tnigo which it possesses when 
spun and wmon into cloth/' tSittutifon's 
iVii/r tij- Lei' u 425 

1794- 5. — ‘"The coh>ur of Nam- King is 
thus natural, and not subject to fade . . 
'Jlio opinion (that it was dyed) that 1 ctunhnt 
was the cause <»f un ortlor being sent troni 
Kuropo a few y<‘ars ago to dye the pi«H*OH ot 
Nam- King of a ^loepoi* colour, heeauso of 
late thoy had grow'a paler.”— Tfi// 

K 'J\ u. 141 

1797 Olumt ("pUm 

, . . Company’s broad aiwl narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen.”- fii n 605. 

c. 1809 —‘‘Cotton in this district (/*w;- 
imiya or in but a tnfling article. 

There are several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The jSHuJIrU iH the most remarkiiiilo, its w<iol 
having the colour of nankeen cloth, aiwl 
it seems in fact to bo the same rnatonul 
which the Clhiiiose use in that manufacture.” 

IhuhamtH, in iCmiera hufittf iii. 211 
[See Watt^ fCcua, Dirt iv. 16, 29 j 

1838, — “ Nanka is im|>ortod in the gruatost 
<iuantity (to Kidml) from Hussia, and is 
used for making the tnitor gnrmeiitH for the 
people, who have a great liking to it. It 
IS similar to nankeen cloth that cornoH to 
India from China, and is of a strong durahlo 
texture .” — hy Raines^ in PmtyitU 
Trade Report^ App, p, ix. See also p. olxvil. 

1848. — “ * Don*t be trying to deprecate 
the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,* Mr. Hammer- 
down said ; ‘ let the company examine it as 
a work of art— the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gentle- 
man in a nankeen-jacket, his gun in hand, 
IB going to the chase ; in the distance a 
hanphtmn tree (see BANYAN-TEEE) and a 
pagody * — Vtmihf Fatr^ i, 178. 

NANKINGf, n.p. The gr (mi Chinese 
city on the lower course of the Yangtse- 
kiang, which was adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion oi the 3^1oiigol family of 
Ghmgfii/ Tin* previously known 
as Knf-li/i(hju^ then got Mie style of 
jSian-Lnig^ or ‘S<jutli (Nmrt’ Peking 
(‘North Coint’)was ho\ve\ei le-occu- 
pied .IS iiiipmual residenee by tile 
kinperor Chuig-su in 1110, and has 
lenmnnsl su< h e\i*r siine Njinking 
is mentioned as a great <’ilv ealleS 
Chilrvjv (Kin-ling), vhoM* walls had 
a eirenit ♦>! tO miles, h> Pnai Odoric 
(«• 1323). And tin* pioMuee hears the 
Niine name (( ^he old notices 
of Chma tiMii'-Iatifl h\ li Willes 
in litiLlutff (lu 5 Hi). 

It a]»peais l»» helln*t‘it\ mentioned 
In (’onli (i , I 130), .IS funmle<i by the 
eiiiperor * “lime puqu* XV. dierum 
itineie (}»t\ from C’amhahs* or Peking),, 
aha eivitas nomine, ah im- 

peratoie <*oiidifii, eiijUs am hit us patet 
tiigmta milhanhn% eaijiit* esi popo- 
InsisHima onmium.” 'i'his ismideully 
tile s,ime tiaiue that is nuipled \MtSi 
OamhahM, in Petis de la <jrmVs 
tianslafion uf tlie /.//# o/ Tiinout (uu 
21B) under the form XunNUt The 
form <?te., is eommon in old 

Portugut‘se naira! ues, pr<»hahly, like 
Liampo (q v.), a Fuhkien foim. 

e. 1520. ** After that folhn\ 4 ({leaHMiinu,, 

the king t»f which t*t the greatest sovoroigu 
ill the world. . . . *rhe i«»rf «*f thin kingdom 
m called (huuttnii, niid unit mg the many 
eitios of this cmpiru two are the most 
uiiportaut, nitiituly Nankin nml t*oinlaka 
(read wherti the king usually 

rtwiduH.” Ditytfrfht** Mtttftfiun (Hak 
p. intk 

e. 1510 “Thereunto we unswiired that 
wc were HtrnngorM, uitftvus of the Kingdom 
of jS/aia, and that cotiiitig from the |Mirtf>f 
IJaminm to go to the Hslthfg of Nnnquin, 
wc wore <‘itst rtway at soa . ♦ . that w© 
|iur|M)sad n» go tho eity of Nanqnin thor© 
to imliarquc otirsclvcs as rowers m the drat 
Drmima (so© EANTEAS) that should nut to* 
sea, for to iiriss unto Oantaa. » , 

B.T. p. 99 (orig. cap. xxxk). 

155.3. ** Kurthor, aeeorditig to the t "twmo- 

graphics of rhhia ... fho muritmui pro- 
vmocff of this kingdom, which nm therefrom 
m a N. W, dtrcctfon alm#»st, nm thos© thre© : 
Nanquij, Xanton Quinoij*^ 

or capital, Pccheli). /himiX, L 

ix: 1 

1656.—“ l>gni anno va di Persia alia China 
vna grossa C^iranana, ch© cantina sc! m©iii 
pdma ch*arriul alia Cittk d© l^ancllin, Cittk 
nolla quale Hsiede il Ko oon la suaCora.”*— 
f>jr, /mmW, in R 0 mmm^ ill, 391 r, 

[1615. --“6784 Oattiwi China of mw I^nn- 
kin« silk.**-- AsfMrx, Hi. 137. J 
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NABGONDAM, n p The name ot 
i strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
vhich rises, covered with forest, to a 
leight of some 2,330 feet straight out 
■jf the deep sea, to the eastward of the 
A.ndanians One of the present writers 
lias observed {Mmco Polo, Bk III ch 
13, note) that in the name of NarJcan- 
Icmi one cannot but recognise JSfarak, 
Help , perhaps Nai aka-Jcuouhmi, ‘a 
pit of hell ’ , adding “ Gan it be that 
in old times, but still contemporaiy 
with Hindu navigation, this volcano 
u as active, and that some Brahmin St 
Brandon recognised in it the mouth of 
Hell, congenial to the Rakshasas of the 
adjacent group ” of the Andamans ? 
We have recently received an interest- 
ing letter from Mr F R Mallet of the 
Geological Survey of India, who has 
lately been on a survey of Narcondam 
and Barren Island Mr Mallet states 
that Narcondam is “without any 
crater, and has certainly been extinct 
for many thousand years Barren 
Island, on the othei hand, forms a 
complete amphitheatre, with high 
precipitous encii cling walls, and the 
volcano has been in violent eiuption 
within the last ceiituiy The teiin 
‘pit of hell,’ therefore," while quite 
inapplicable to Naicondaiu, apjilies 
most aptly to Barien Island ” Mi 
Mallet suggests that tliere may have 
been some confusion between the two 
islands, and that the name Narcondam 
may have been really a})i)licable to 
Barren Island [See "the account of 
both islands in ^all, JnngU L'tfc, 397 
^cqq ] The name Barren Island is 
<iuitc modern. We are told in Purdy’s 
Oi Navigator (350) that Barren 
Island was called by the Portuguese 
Ilha altiiy a n<ime wiinch again would 
be much more apt for Narcondam, 
Barren Island being only some 800 
feet higli Mr Mallet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the E I Pilot 
or Oriental Navigator (1781) he finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portu- 
guese” an 45'N, lat and 110" 36' 
E. long, (from Ferro) and “ Narcondam 
or Itigh Inland, according i.<) the 
French,” in 12" 60' N. lat. and 110® 
55' E long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there may have been 
some confusion between the islands, 
and that Ilha alta or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam, The real positions by 
our chaits are of Narcondam, N. lat. 


13® 24', E long 94® 12' Ba^ 7 en Island, 

N. lat 12® 16', E. long 93® 64' 

The difference of lat (62 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difterence in long, though 
approximate m amount (18 or 20 
miles), IS in one case ^lus and in the 
other Its, so that the discrepancies 
may be due meiely to error in the 
French reckoning In a chait in the 
El Pilot (1778) “Monday or Barren 
Island, called also High Island” and 
“ Ayconda or Narcondam,” are marked 
approximately in the positions of the 
present Barren Island and Narcondam 
Still, we believe that Mr Mallet’s 
suggestion is likely to be well founded 
The form Ageonda is nearer that found 
m the following . 

1598 — “ .as you put off from the 
Ilandes of Andanani towards the Ooast . . 
there lyeth onely lu the middle way an 
Ilande which the inhabitantes call Viaoon- 
dam, which is a small Hand having faire 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
water ” — Linhtkotm, p 328 

The discrepancy in the position of 
the islands is noticed m D’Aiiville . 

1753 — “Je n’oublierai pas Naxcondam, 
et d’autant moms quo c© quo j'en trouve 
dans les Portugais ne repond point In 
position quo nos cartes lui doiinent Le 
rentier de Oaspar Pereira de los Beys 
indiquo rtlo Narcod§.o ou Narcondam ^ 6 
houes des lies Cocos, 12 do la tfito do 
rAndamati , ot le rhumb do vont h. V^gard 
do CO point il lo dotormiiio, qua) ta da 
noidedf, nta/a quarta wan $>ara ten iiordeates, 
c’ost 5. dire h pou-prbs 17 dogr^s do Tost au 
nord 8olon les cartes Fran^oisos, Nar- 
condam B’^oarto environ 25 houes mannea 
do la tdto d’Andaman , ot au hou d© prendre 

lus du nord, cotto lie baisso vers le sud 

'line fraction de dogrd plus ou moms con- 
siddrabl© solon differdiitos cartes ” — 
rifle, Mclanc , 141-14.2 

I may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 {Carte Mar%7ie d&puis 
Smattemsmiau Detroit de Malaca, par 
le Ph'e P P Tacliard) we have, m the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condam, Isle Haute, whilst an islet 
without name appears in the approxi- 
mate position of Barren Island, 

NABD, s. The rhizome of the 
plant Nardostachm Jatamemd, D O., a 
native of the loftier Himalaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is apparently an 
Indian word originally, out, as we 
have it, it has come from the Skt. 
naUbda through Semitic media, whence 
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the cliange of I into » , and in this 
loi'm it IS found hotlx iii Hebrew and 
‘Greek. [Prof Bkeat gives : “ F. otard, 
L nardiis* Greek ydp5os, Pers wod 
( whence Skt nalada)y vspikeiiard Skt 
Tiada, a reed.’’] The ]dant was first 
identified in modern times by Sir W 
Jones See in Canticles, i, 12, and 
IV 13, 14 

B c c 25 — 

Cur non sub altfX \ol platano, \ol h.ic 

Finn jacontos sic temoro, ot rosa 
Canos odorati cajJillos, 

Bum licot, Asajiiariue nardo 

Fotamus uncti ^ 

I/o?arCf Odciif 11. xi. 

A I) 29 — 6pros ai>roO 4p H7j0avl^y 
4 p t'S o£kC^ 2£/Aa)Pos ^\lh yvpij 

d\d^a.<rTpop pt.i*pov, p dp So if ma'rth.T}^ iroXe 
tcXoD? . — St JfaH, \*iv 3 

f AD 70 — itmcliing the Icafe «>f 
Ifardus, it wore fyood we diMf'intr-^cd 

thereof at largo, seeing that it i‘< one ih‘‘ 
ptincipal ingredients ait>inatieull that goo 
to the making of most costiv and preoious 
• omtmonts The heati of l^axduB 

spreadoih intti certain spikes an<l ours, 
wheioby it hath a twofokl use biith as Hpiko 
and also as leafo (l*h Holland), 

xii 12 

<i AD 90. — ** Kardyerat^ Si* aiWijs 
{Oi'Vf'V^) dir& TWP S.p<a rSiriap, tj Std 
lliijKhatSos Ka,Ta<l>€poijAvri pdpSos, ^ Kacr 
’fraTvpTjp^f Kal ^ llapOTraPiirviP^f xat ij Ka^e 
\lr7)t K 0.1 ^ Sid r?js irapaxeipLipi/jt *’ 

— § 48 (corrected by Fahrionw). 

c. A.D 545 - . . also t<» Hindu, whom 

you got the musk or oastonn, and tturfitt 
iif<«*hi/n'* (for nardostaohyB, /.c. spikenard) 
— Comitts, in Vit1h<t4iy p clxxvin. 

1563* — ** I known(>r)thor«pikoiiard(fv»/ia/i/r 
naxdo) in this country, oxcopi what 1 have 
already told you, that which rumcH from 
fJhitor and Manchai, roginuH on the oonftnoM 
of Boli, Bongahu and the Boran J* f/ar# ar, 
f. 191. 

1790.— “We may on the whole be a«»urc«l 
that the nardus of Ptoletny, the fndiatt 
Sumhul of the Perslana and Amh«, the 
of the Hindus, and the »pikf> 
nxird of our shops, are one and the same 
;plant,»— W, in A$. Res. ii. 410. 

c. 1781.— 

“ Myjlrai shuts out thieves from your houae 
or your room, 

My ftficond expresses a Syrian perfume ; 

My whole is a man in whose eonverso Is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 
of Naxd.'*— 

Ohm ode on Bishop Barnard by 
JJr. Johmon* 


< “* XpylWiop ) , tboiicn* tin* huhhle- 

bubble, <ir booka m its Himjdost form, 
as nimlo from a roro-jmt .sh«dl ; and 
tlmiifo again, in IVrsia, a booka or 
watxu'-pipo with a glass or metal \ase 

fo. 515 .“ “ Argell.” Hco under StJRA 

[1623, ““Narghil, like the palm m the 
loaves alst*, and is that which wo call Xhv 
lufiifa** I Huk Hoc 1 40. 

[1753 Vn Argile. or smoking tube, 
and t*olh*t‘, wj‘ro iitunoduthdy brought us 

, 271. 

nsbl — “ . . . fhe IN'rsiaij. ^nioked then 
eullo»ms and nargiUs. , . ” Ot, 

l/o/i. 2nfl <‘d. 11 17*k) 


l^^ABROWS, THE, n p A name 
a]»plusi by tin* lb»ngl\ pilots for at 
b*ast two fontnrios to tin* put, of the 
rivor imnushately bolovv Htiogl\ Point, 
now known as ‘ Hoogly litgbt ’ Hee 
Mr, Jktrbav’s nob* on K* dtps’' I^moL 
01 . 


IdSt. About 11 o% loi k WO met with ye 
Otnnf httpt ^ id an anchor in >»» Narrows, 
without Hngl,\ itnai.^ and ordered him 
ujwui y<» thst of Hood to wiugh, and make 
all hnsti* he could to llug}^ ...” 
iharify Hak. HtH% u 61. 

1711. “ Kr»»iii the lowor ISnni t»f the 

NarrowB <m tin* Stnr!»s»!d snh* . . the 
KiisU*rn Shore is <«» bo k» pt t nhoard, 
until past tha saiil ( 'roak, aftet waids allowing 
only a mitiiiII Birth for Ha* Point otf the 
Elver of Rogues, roninionlj called hy the 
Coniitry Poopla, Ailogoni . , From the 

River of Rogues, tha start waird Hh»»re, with 
a great Ship, might to be kept cIomu nlumrd 
down to the <‘haniud Tri’a**, for ui the 
Oiling hcHtha (haiitl tioddlif liround. , . 
Kttifffdt Pthtf^ p. 57. 


HABSmOA, ti.p. 'film is Ike 

nitiiH* most fnspiaiinv nppUod in the 
Kith and 17tli renfnrivM to tin* king- 
iloni tn Honliierti ItMlia, othcrwlmj 
t4*rinud Vijfiyannguru or Bisiuagar 
(<j.v.). the lub»st pows^rfitl Hindu 
Kingftom ni the l\«ntnsula. This 
kin^oin was ftin tided on the ruins of 
tbu Bellllii dyniwty reigning at DwAra 
Batimdra, nhont a.b. 1341 fsee MoBy 
Mymffy i. 344 llie original 

djynasty of Vijayanagani lasvuue ex- 
tinct about 14B7,"nnt! wiiH rephwied hy 
Nartmithiy a prinee of Ttdiigu origin, 
who resigned till lfK)8. He was there- 
fore reigning at thu lime t»f the first 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


HARGBBLA, STARGIIiBH. i 

Properly the coco-nut (Bkt. ndr^harap 
-ibtfZa, or -kBlz, Pers. ndrr/U; Greek ot 


* Tim “ Huifly" IUv#»r w«s Uinii raanidsrwi (In 
ssermdtug) u» Is^gtn at ffcagltly PoMtt, and ths 
eanSuHiicK uf th« Hunnarttifi it , ofleti caUisI th« 
utidsr 0O0AVERyV 
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name of Narsniga, which they learned 
to apply to the kingdom from his 
name, continued to be applied to it for 
nearly two centuries 

1505 — “Hasse notizia delli maggiori Re 
die hanno nell’ India, che h el Re de 
2Tarsm, indiano zentil , confina in Estre- 
xnadura con el regno de Comj (qu regno 
Deconv} ?), el qnal Re si h Moro M qual Re 
de Narsin tien grande regno , sar^ (har^t «) 
sid ogni suo comando 10 mila elefanti, 30 
mila cavalli, e infinito numero di genti ” — 
JLnonajrdo Ca’ Mcus^er^ 35 

1510 — **The Governor learning of 

the embassy which the King of Bisnega 
was sending to Cananore to the Viceroy, to 
offer firm friendship, he -was most desirous to 
make alliance and secuie peace . prin- 
cipally because the kingdom of Narsinga 
extends in the interior from above Calecut 
and from the Balagate as far as Cambaya, 
and thus if we had any wars in those 
countries by sea, we might by land have 
•the most valuable aid from the King of 
Bisnega — Correa, ii 30 

1513 — ‘‘Aderant tunc apud nostrCt prae- 
fectft a Narsmgae rege legati .” — JEmanuel 
Reg. JSput f 3^> 

1516 — “45 leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city which is 
called Bijanaguer, very populous . The 
King of Narsmga always i esides there ” — 
Barbosa, 85 

c 1538 — “And she (the Queen of Onor) 
swore to him Viy the golden sandals of her 
pagod that she would rejoice as much should 
Ood give him the victon over them (the 
Turks) as if the King of Narsmga, whose 
slave she was, should place her at table 
with his wife ” — F Minnies Fnito, eh ix , 
600 also Cogan, p 11. 

1553 — “And they had learned besides 
from a Friar who had come from Marsmga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Narsmga, who was as it were an Emperor 
cf tho Gontilos of India in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors to send him 
^ ” — Banjos, I. viii, 9 

1572 — 

. O Reyno Narsinga podoroso 

Mais de ouro e de podras, quo de forte 
gonte ** Ca7}iCfes, vii 21 

By Burton • 

** Karsinga*s Kingdom, uith her nch dis- 

Of and gems, hnt poor in martial 
vein . 

1 580. — “ In the Kingdom of Narsingua to 
this day, the wives of their pnests are 
buried alive with tho bodies of their 
husbands , all other wives are burnt at 
their husbands’ funerals ” — Monfawne, by 
Cotton, ch XI, (What is hero said about 
priests applies to Lingaits, q v.) 

1611 — * the Butch President on the 
*coast o f O horoTnandell, sliewed ns a Caul 
ime OOWLE) from the King of Narsinga, 


Weiicapati, Earn, wherein was granted that 
it should not be lawfull for any one that 
came out of Europe to trade there, but 
such as brought Prince Maurice his Patent, 
and therefore desired our departure ” — P. 
W Flor%s, in Purdias, i, 320 

1681 — “Coromandel Ciudad muy grande, 
sugeta al Roy de Narsmga, el qual Re>no 
e llamado por otre nombie Bisnaga ” — Mai - 
tines de la Puente, Co7npendzo, 16. 

NASSICK, np Ndsfih; ISaa-Ua of 
Ptolemy (vii i 63) , an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctity on the tipper course 
of the Godavery R , and the head- 
quarter of a district of the same name 
in the Bombay Presidency A curious 
discussion took place at the R Geog 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
paper by Mr (afterwards Sir) George 
Campbell, in which the selection of a 
capital for British India was deter- 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick But logic does not decide 
the site of capitals, though government 
by logic IS quite likely to lose India- 
Certain highly elaborated magic squares 
and magic cubes, investigated by the 
Rev A H Frost {Ccmhridge Math. 
Jo%tr, 1857) have been called by him 
Nas^h squares, and Nasik cubes, from 
his residence in that ancient place (see 
Mncyc Btitan. 9th ed xv 215) 

NAT, s. Burmese [apparently 
fiom Skt. ndtha, ‘lord’], a term ap- 
plied to all spiritual l>eings, angels, 
elfs, demons, or what not, including 
the gods of the Hindus 

[1878 — “Indood, with tho country popu- 
lation of Pogu tho worship, or it should 
rather be said tho propitiation of the ‘ Ndts * 
or spirits, enters into every act of their 
ordinary life, and Buddha’s doctrine seems 
kept for sacred days and their visits to tho 
kyoimg (monastery) or to the pagoda ” — 
Fmbes, BriUeh Burma, 222 ] 

NATJND, fi Hind. Tidnd. A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
m shape an inverted bee-hive, and use- 
ful for many economic and domestic 
puijioses The dictionary definition 
in Fallon, ‘ an earthen trough,’ conveys 
an erroneous idea 

[1832.— “The ghurt (see aHTTBRY), or 
copper cup, floats usually in a vessel of 
coarse red pottery filled with water, called 
a nftn ” — Tranderingit qfa FilgHm^ i. 260. 

[1899 — “To prevent the crickets from 
wandenng away when left, I had a largo 
earthen pan placed over them upside down. 
Those pans are termed nands* They are 




yj (rra/f. 
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inado of tho coarHOKt carthoiiwaro, and ari* 
very capaciotm. ThoK« I itwed wt*rt» iieiirl,\ a 
^iird m diameter and idK>at eiji^htoon 
deep/* Thnrnhiltf //«««/.'» »i»o/ <f»* 

Imtian 79 J 

ITAUTCH, A kind <d IvilUt , 

daiu't* performed by women , also am ' 
kind ot stage etdc'tfainimoit , an Kni*e 

peau ball lTnid» and Mabr. wot/i, 

from Hkt 7 U daui uig and stap*- i 
pla,Mn^^, thrtmgli Prakrit aor/ir/ia. Tin* ^ 
word is m Knrop*Mn use all tma 

fiidia [A pititjhf Httutrh (see POGQIUE) 
IS a faiiey -drt*ss ball Abo .see POOTLY 
NATJTOHj browning IoimI ot i 

nsing t his wtvr«l, and per^sts in usiin, j 
It. wrongly In the hrst ot the ti not a t 
iions bi'dilw he e.db Kitine the M*aUM 
pt‘an whieb in like ealling 

M>me Hindu dam mg-girl * the ludi.tii 
hailet,’ ni‘ li^peats the mistake in the 

small I ipiotatiou. 

|180a **Von KTirnt»enmareiipt te»pief»ire 
to yjauNcIves u Kuch ns a most nltriMfive 
spcetai'le, iait <»tiee witneHMod it genwrnltj 
diMHohfS the illusioii,” 

JfoMit AfahiattiX eth 1H92, p. IfAj I 

182ik **• I joined laidy Miienaghfen and a ’ 

large party thw evening to go to ii 
given l»y a rich native, Honptnll MuUieh, tni 
tho opening of bin new hou»ed*~ iUhr$^ 
ui HehtVi 1844, i. 87. 

[1829.-.-'** . . ft dnneo by hlaek tvetiitln 
whioh they calb n Notoll. . . A* 

Mag. ed* 1878, i. 129*] 

0 . 1881. — ‘*KlIo (Begum Snnmm) 8t on 
terror vivante wno jowria eiwiRve, dont olio 
iltftit jalonao, et donna k mm man nti nautoh 
(hal) Mur oottd horrihlci tomhe,’* — 
Corr4fttpondant!0^ ii. 221. 

1872.--- 

** . . . lot ho there wiui no worst 

Of d^radation ft|mred Kifino; ordninod 
from first 

To Last, in Imdy and eonl, for one llfe- 

^ long debauch, 

The Pariah of ^e North, the European 
Hauttih. I 

1876 81 * 

“ . . * T looked in the ewarth little lady— 

I swear, 

From the head to the foot of her,— well 
quite as bare I 

‘No Nautoh shall cheat mo/ said I, 
taking my stand 

At this b<3t whioh I draw, , , 

Natural Magic^ in Pacchmrotta^ &a« 

b. (See BATA 
DEBE, 3>AN0ING-aiEi:i.) llse hist quo- 
tation i@ a glorious jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


““Kilo (Begum SnnmuiV 6t on 
it© wno jowria eiwlRVts dnnt olio 


flMip “Haoh Girl* arc ojicmptod fro«, 
all faxi-* Ibtiiigh tbtw pay a 
\i4tifit irv » lu' iiiMiiflib i*»ft Vutioor. , 

/rtf^H final tf M^fAmtta dam 
orb p, n;i I I 

t •'2*% ‘ * f’ho HAoh women wore, as usual 
w*jfl\, bn»ldl»’»l up in hnifi* Inindlos of red 
pitluoitH, atifi fbrti <*xhiUitn>n an dull end 
iii'*ipiri fu an Kiii*'p«* in tanpt, an could well 
l«» «M1I1 r'lvr’d ' I. n. bl2. 

b^;id In bid! I Mai the Hint dancing 
^irN ,»r«» fi r .dh d und they 

'I f JO r’lifr’itaiiiinriit caned a 

natrb. f« r uhnli ita v an uoU t««d.”- 
Ill H p* I Mt *>J i'fhUy lVi2, 

NAVAIT, NAITEA, HEVOYAT, 

rS* tt.p \ 11 uni* guvn Im Mabom* 
m»'»huiH m| mist i.ni* lu tin* Konkan 
mill >. bnitia, r mi n **|w»tMh!ig more or 
h'Ns In MoplahH {*1 \ } .iml Lttbbyesof 
M.ibibui ni»*l th»' i *« ♦iniiiiinfhd roast. 
[1*hi' h» td i|U,iilri*< Ml I hi' Nnvayats 
an* in N. i 'anara^ ami tlmir traihuoxis 
alnlf fhal fin H aini ^iMiH flni from the 
Ih'fHian Uulf ab«»iit iln* i h^r t»f the 
7tb ff'iiliny, b* f^*4pr ibi* * nirlty of 
H <fMvniiM»r Ilf liaii. Sit t^ttirrock^ 
hitiu nf .s, f'lfonm* t. IHI J It is ap- 
putnillv a KHtiknni wnm mnuerted 
with Ski. mini, Mm'W,* ninl implyrng 
*iii'W I'Miivi'rl.* I'l’In* MiitttiiH 
dnrhes I hr WMtil fr»»ni IhTH. ndltl, 
fmui tin* iiaiiit* nf an \rfth rlah.] 

1 Mi ills nf Miiiiri* and of Gentile 

wtiiiicn, win* arc talleil NelteiUI* . . 
fib 24 

1 fifLi. * ’ Haittttii q nu iido nuMi Iv**!* : rpuinto. 
m»« |i#idn.i#i «l«» gnr«v*b* d*»* Arnbios , . ♦ e 
|a*rt*itrte ilaii nmilrwi <tini 

M Ami IwraiiiHfi i»f thin fertility of 
soib luiil Iff tho iriidti nf thone |Hirtii, thtre 
won horo ft grwoi tMitnlftar tif Mimrs, ne’dvea 
f»f tbii t*<»Mniry, wImhh iht»y mil Haiteas, 
wh«» Wore ftiTinitnmod t»» buy tho homei end 
soil them t4i tho Mnors %»t the Mecttn. * * 

— /fW. b viii 9* 

0 . Iin2,- **^roi« this iwHiai the Ufa- 
honiedens estemled their ndigh*n end their 
intluenoi} In Molftimr, mid ttiiiny of the prinoet 
and inbehitfints, lietvmtitig xiffttviirts to the 
into fiiith, gave over the mfinsgement of 
eotne of the seft|4nt*ts bi the Mimtigers, whom 
they caned Hemidts (litemlly Uie New 
Rftoe). . . by Unggn^ iv. 51^. 

1615.— “, , • et fiassim iriAnlti M«ho- 
tnetatii r©{»ori»baniiir, timi indlgena© quoe 
xiidteaii vtsoiliant, tittn extemt* • * 
•/orrid, i. 57* 

1626.— “There am twonnris of Moors, erne* 
MfHlnmt of mixed seed (d Mm»r« fathers and 
Kibnike^mothem, called Usdtewftl, Munfrel» 
also in their reludcin, l^e other Worrmam 
, . /*ttrflAi!Mf, P*lgrimm$p>^ 564, 
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NAZIB, s Hind from Ar na^ivr^ 
inspectxir ’ (nazr^ ‘sight’) The title 
of a native official in the Anglo-Indian 
Courts, sometimes improperly rendered 
‘ sheriff,’ because he serves processes, &c 

1670 — “The Khan . ordered his 
ITassir, or Master of the Court, to assign 
■something to the servants . , ” — A ndt lesz^ 
41 

[1708 — “He especially, who is called 
Nader, that is the chief of the Mahal ” 
— Catrou, H of the Mogul Dynasty^ E T 295 

[1826 — “ The Nazir is a perpetual sheriff, 
and executes writs and summonses to all 
the parties required to attend in civil and 
•criminal cases ” — Eandmang Mart^ ed 1873, 
11. 118 ] 

1878 — “The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stamps, &c , and also the issue of 
summonses and processes ” — Life in the 
Mofuss%l^ 1 204. 

g !n the following the word represents 
hara^ ‘ a kettle-drum ’ 

1763 — “His Excellency (Nawab Meer 
Oossim) had not eaten for three days, nor 
allowed his Nazir to be beaten ” — Diary of 
<t Prisoner at Patna, iii Wlieelet, JSatly 
Records, 323 ] 

NEELAM, LEELAM, s Hind 
'tilldm, from Port le%ldo An auction 
or public outcry, as it used to be 
called m India (corresponding to 
Scotch roiop , comp Germ t ufm, and 
outroop ot Linscho ten’s tianslator 
below). The word is, however, On- 
in origin, for Mr. 0 P Brown 
<]MS, notes) points out that the Portu- 
guese word IS from Ar 
‘proclamation, advertisement’ It is 
omitted by Dozy and Engelmann How 
old the custom in India of prompt 
disposal by auction of the effects of a 
deceased European is, may be seen in 
the quotation from Linschoten. 

1615 — “ Pero d'Alpoym oatno full of 
sorrow to Cochin with all the apparel and 
servants of Afonso dAlboquerque, all of 
which Bom Gracia took charge of , but the 
Governor (Lopo Soares) gave orders that 
there should be a leilS.o (auction) of all the 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Bom Gracia said to B. Aloixo in the 
■church, where they met ' The Governor your 
uncle orders a leilHo of all the old wardrobe 
cf Afonso dAlboquerque I oan*t praiso his 
intention, but what he has done only a<lds 
to my uncle's honour, for all the people 
will see that he gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he despised everything but 
to bo foremost in honour,” — Correa, li. 469. 

[1627.— “And should any man die, they 
at once make a Itoylam of his property ” — 
India Office MSS., Oorpo Ohronologzco, vol, i. 


Lettei of Eenumdo yunes to the King, 
Sept 7 

[1654 — “All the spoil of Mombasa that 
came into the general stock was sold by 
leilao.” — Castanfieda, Bk ii ch 13 ] 

1598 — “Tn Goa there is holden a dayhe 
assembhe which is like the meeting 

up6 the hurso in Andwarpe and there 
are all kindes of Indian commodities to sell, 
so that in a manner it is like a Fane 
it heginneth in y« mormng at 7 of the cloeke, 
and continueth till 9 in the principal 
streets of the citie and is called the 

Leylon, which is as much as to say, as an 
out} oop and when any man dieth, all his 
goods are brought thether and sold to the 
last penmeworth, in the same outroop, who- 
soever they be, yea although they were the 
Viceroy es goodes ” — ch xxix , 

[Hak Soc, 1 . 184 , and compare Pyi ai d de 
Laval, Hak Soc ii 52, who spells the word 
Iiaylon] 

c 1610 — “ . . le mary vient frapper a 

la port©, dont la femme faisant fort reston- 
n^e, pne 1© Portugais d© se cacher dans vne 
petite cuue k pouicelaine, et I'ayant fait 
entroi Ik dedans, et ferme tres bien k clef, 
ouurit la ports a son mary, qui . lo 
laissa tremper Ik lusqu’au lendemain matin, 
qu’il ht porter cost© cuue au march^, ou 
lailazL ainsi qu’ils appellent ’* — Moi quH, 

344 

Liiiselioten gives an engraving of the 
Rica Dvreita in Goa, with many of 
these auctions going on, and the super- 
scription “ 0 Leilao q;ae se faa tada 
d%a pola 'tnhenlid na Riia d%re%ta de Goa ” 
The Portuguese word has taken root 
»it Canton Ohmese iii the form ydlatig , 
but more distinctly betrays its origin 
m the Amoy fovin and Swatow 

loylang (see Gdes, also De^tmys^s Notes 
and (iueries, vol i ). 

KTEELGYE, NILaHAXT, &c, a 

Hind nllgdil, nzlgdly i e, ‘blue 

cow ’ ; the popular name* of the great 
anteloxie, called by Pallas Anttlope 
tragocamslus {Portax p^etu% of Jerdon, 
[Boselaphus tnxgommHus of Blanford, 
Mcmimaha^ given from the slaty 

blue which is its j)r(»dominant colour 
The pi'oiier Hind name of tbe animal 
IS roj% (Skt. risya, or f^shya)^ 

1 663 — ‘ * After those Elephants are brought 
divers tamed Gazelles, which are made to 
light with one another ; as also some Nil- 
gaU3C, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elands, and RhinoceroBS, and 
those great Buffalos of Bmgala ... to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger.’*— Bdrater, E,T. 
p. 84 ; [ed. Constable, 262 ; in 218 ; 

fn 364, 377> nil^haiix]* 

1778. — “Captain Hamilton has been so 
obliging as to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a species which is 
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called neelgow, and is, I behove, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my name ” — Warteni HasiDigs to So 0 
h7 0 ohe, in i. 288. 

1824 — “ There are not only neelg'haus, 
and the common Indian doer, but some 
noble red-deer in the park ” (at Lucknow).- - 
ed. 1844, i 214 

1882 — “ All officers, wo believe, wht» have 
served, like the present wntoi^, on the 
canals of Upper India, look back on theur 
peripatetic life there as a happy time . 
occasionally on a winding- pai t of the bank 
ono intruded on the solitude of huge 
nilgai ” — Me7?i» oj- Geimaf Sir ir 7 j?. JJidfit 

p. 11 


NEEM, s The tree (N.O. Mdmcear) 
Amd^racht(l^?ld7ca^ Jnsf^iC'n , TJuid oitn 
(and nib, according to riaylair, 

Shereef, 170), Main* 7iimh, trom Skt. 
mmba It grows in dlinoM all ]varts ot 
India, and has ,i lepute ioi \ arums 
remedial uses Thus noultm‘S of the 
leaves are ap]>lie<l to IkmIs, aiul their 
fresh ]uu’c gnen in vanous diseases ; 
the bitter bark is given in fevers , 
the trmt is described as purgative and 
emollient, and as useful lu worms, iki\, 
wlnlst a medicinal oil is e\trat‘t.ed 
from tlie seeds j and the gum also is 
reckoned medicinal It is akin to the 
bak(t%7i (see BUCKITN'E), on which it 
grafts readily. 


156J5 — ** /f. I bog you to roeatl the tree 
by holp of which you cured that valuable 
horse of yours, of which jou told me, for I 
wish to romomber it. 

“<>. You arc quite right, for in M<«>tli it 
is a tree that has a groat repute as valuable 
and niofhcinal among nations that I am 4w 
ifuaintod with, and the name among them 
all IS nimbo. I came to know lin virtues 
in the Balaghat, bueanso with it I thciu 
succeeded in curing sore backs of horsoM 
that were most dilhcult to clean and heal ; 
and those stiros wore cloane<l very quickly, 
and the horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done entirely with the leaves of 
this tree ]^unded and put over the sores, 
tnixt with lemon -Juice, . , f. 153. 


1578. — ** There is another tree highly mo 
dioinal . which la called mlmbo ; and the 
Malabare call it B&pok [Malayitl, 

— Afoaia, 284. 

[1813. — ** * . . the prinoipal square . . . 
regularly planted with beautiful aym or 
lym-trees.^'—i^brft^**, Or. Jfm, 2nd ed* li. 
145. 


[1856 — ** Once on a tune Ouj Singh • . . 
said to thoHO around him, * Is there any ono 
who would leap down from that Hmb tree 
into the court MHa Afd/d, ©d. 

1878, p. 465.] ' 

1877. — ** The elders of the Clans sat every 
day on their platform, under the great netm 


tree in tho town, and attended to all com- 
plaints,*’ — Tiofloi, Sfoi i/j , 11 . 85, 

NEQ-APATAM, up A seaport of 
Tan jure distiicl. in H India, w’-ritten 
Ndmi-^pnarfiUKun, wdiich may mean 
‘8uake To\vu> It is perhaps th^ 
j^Lyafxa MyrpoTroXis of Ptolemy ; and 
see nmier COROMANDEL. 

1531 — “ From this he (t'nuhall Marcar, a 
Mahominedan toi'-ui) wont plundering the 
coast as far in NegapatAo, whore there 
W'cio alwiivs .1 mmilsT of I’oituguose trad- 
ing, and Moiuish inoichani^.. ’riieso latter 
dieading that tins pinto wouUl oomo t<> 
tho place and plundoi thorn, to ourry favour 
with him, sent linn wt»i«l that if ho came he 
wouhl make a famous haul, booauso the 
Portuguese had Iheio .i quaufity of gowl^ 
on tho river hank, whore ho ouu!<i come 
, TmI 

[1.598 -'‘'riio coast <»f I ’ht>ramandel bo- 
giunoth from tin* (*ap<' of Negapatan.” - 
Aiw.'w link, Soc, i. 82 

fldlfi. “Two iships) from Negapotan^ 
tmofrom t’nihnat and Mussopotan 
LttfOit, iv. (i } 

HEGOMBOt up. A plvasfuit town 
iunl old Dutch foit Hourly 20 miles 
north ol’ (’oloinbo in <S*\huI ; ffirmerly 
tumouM tor tbu giowth of tin* licst 
cinimiitou. I'lu* olyinology is given 
in wry ditroront ^ \\U* muJ 

m'oiitly that, tin* nanu* m propi^rly 
(Tatnd) Xtr-i\ohnnhn, /.f\ M’olumW 
m tliu water.* Hut, aooorditig to 
Knior.son Tonnoiit, tho ordinary deri- 
vation IH Mi^qoooHt, the ‘ Vlltago of 
bi*e.H*t whilst Huriituif ,sa\H it la 
properly AWf/f# hho, * l*an»i <d Nagaa.*' 
orHeiqmiil wor.shippiTs (see 

mo). 

1313. “On this ho cast amlmr; hut ^e 
wind blowing very stnuig hy daybreak, the 
ships were olihgisl to weigh, itH^ihuy ce^d 
not stand at their luoortngs. ’rite vessel of 
Andrea (‘oelho niiri that of Nano Alvares 
Teixoira, afti»r wcdghiug, not being able to 
weather the r«ef t*f N«gumbo» ran into the 
bay, where ilui sbirni conqmlhid I hem be 
lienched : hut as there were pienty of {asiple 
there, the vessels were run up by hand and 
not wrecked,” -/fccatvo, 42. 

xmaEAiacAPB, n.p. Tlie name 
of the island and capo at the extreme 
south end of Arakan. In tin* eharte 
the extreme scnifh point of the mam- 
land iH railed Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promoiitnry, N.W.of this, (Mp» 
Netfrain, The imtne is a Poitugiic^ 
eoiTUption proWdy of (he Arati or 
Malay form of tho native name which 
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the Burmese express as Naga-rlt^ 
‘Dragon’s -whirlpool.’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus' the locality is famous 
for wrecks It is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
effort at interpretation, and that the 
locality was called in old times by 
some name like NdgariZshtra Ibn 
Batuta touched at a continental coast 
occupied by uncivilised people having 
elephants, between Bengal and Sumatra, 
which he calls Baranagdi . From the 
inteivals given, the place must have 
been near Negrais, and it is just 
possible that the term Barra de Negra%s>^ 
which fiequently occurs in the old 
writers (e g see Balbi, Fitch, and 
Bocarro below) is a misinterpretation 
of the old name used by Ibn Batuta 
(iv 224-228). 

1653 — “ Up to the Cape of ITegrais, 
which stands m 16 degrees, and where the 
ECingdom of Pegu commences, the distance 
may be 100 leagues ” — Barro% I. ix 1 

1683 — “ Then the wind came from the 
y W , and we made sail with our stern to 
the IN' B , and running our course till morn- 
ing we found oursehes close to the Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language they call the 
port which runs up into Pegu ” — Oiupm o 
JkiUn.i 92 

l.lSt) — “ We entered the hm > e of Negrais, 
which IS a brauo baire,” &c (see COSMIN) 
FUc7i,mIlaU ii 390 

lbl3 “ Philip do Brito having sure in- 
telligence of this groat armament 
ordered the arming of seven ships and some 
^avgiiicnfs, and appointing as their commo- 
dore Paulo de Rego Pinhoiro, gave him jiro- 
cise orders to engage the pi inco" <if A n ncan at 
sea, before he should enter the /ku and rivers 
of Negrais, which form the mouth of all thoso 
of the kingdom of Pegh ”■ — Jiorano, 137. 

1727 — “ The Hca (bast of Aruckan roaches 
from Xatigam (moo CHITTAG-ChTG) to Capo 
Negrais, about dOO Miles in length, but few 
places inhabited , ’* (after speaking of 

* * the great 1 sland of Nograis ”) ho goes 
on . . . “The other Island of Ncgrais, 
which makes the Point called the <l«po 
IS often called Dimimid T. sland, because its 
Shape iH a Rhombus . . , Three houguos to 
the Southward of Diamond Tsliind lies a 
Hoof of Rocks a beaguo long . con- 
spicuous at all Tinaos by the Hoa breaking 
over thorn . the Rocks are called the 
or m English, the Lizanl 
Huviilton^ ix. 29. This reef is the Afguada, 
on which a noble lighthouse was oroetod by 
Oapt (afterwards Lieut -Gen ) 8ir A Fraser, 
C’’ B., of the Knginoors, with great labour and 
skill. The statement of riamilton suggests 
that the original name may have been 
/Mgarto* But Aiamida, “ overdo wodf* is 
the real origin. ft appears in the old 
French chart of d'Aprhs as lie In 


Bunn it is Negada or Ne'ijada. or Lermado, or 
Sunken Island {AT. Dir 1780, 325) 

1759 — “ The Dutch by an Inscription in 

Teid07i%t Cliai actet s, lately found at Negrais, 
on the Tomb of a Dutch Oolonel^ who died in 
1607 (qu if not 1627 ^), appear then to have 
had Possession of that Island ” — Letter in 
Dalrymple, Or i. 98 

1763 — “It gives us pleasure to observe 
that the King of the Burmahs, who caused 
our people at Negxais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
his son, who seems to be of a more friendly 
and humane disposition ” — Eo7t Wilham 
OonsRs , Feb 19 In Lo7i y, 288 

[1819 ■— ‘ ‘ Negragha *’ See under MXTN- 
NEEPORE ] 

NELLY, NELE, s. Malayal 7iel, 
‘ rice in the husk ’ ; [Tel and Tam, 
nelhy ‘rice-like ’] This is the Dravidian 
e<[uivalent of paddy (q.v ), and is often 
used by the French and Poituguese in 
South India, where Englishmen use 
the latter word 

1606 — “ . when they sell nele, after 
they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for the seller to return and take out two 
gi ains for himself for luck (twa mpeist7^(io)f 
things that are all heathen vanities, which 
the synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
those who practise them shall be severely 
punished by the Bishop — Oowvea, Si/nodo^ 
f 526 

1651 — “ Nili, that is unpoundod noo, 
which IS still in the husk — Rogernis, p 95 

1760 — “Champs do nelis " See under 

JOWATJR. 

[1796 —“75 parahs Nelly.”— List of Ex- 
Iiort Duties, in Logem^ Mafaku , in 265.] 

NELLOBE, n ]). A town axirl 
district north of Madras. The name 
may be Tamil N'ail-ffr, ‘ Good Town/ 
But the lo(‘al interpretation is from 
nel (see NELLY) , and m the local 
records it is given in 8kt. as DhCiuya- 
piiram^ meaning ‘ rice-towu ^ 

[The Mmirm Mmi, (ii, 214) 
gives NiuUilr^ ® Good-town ’ ; but the 
Ohm (s v ) luiH nvlln, * paddy,’ UriL 
‘village.’ Mr. Hoswclll (Nellore^ 687) 
suggests that It JH dorived from a n&lH 
chett tree under which a famous hngam 
%vus placed,] 

o 1310. Ma’har extends in length from 
Kulam to Niliiwar, nearly 300 narasangs 
along the sea coast.” — Wmsdf^ in MUot 
111. 32. 

NERBirBBA R., n.p. Skt ATar- 
madd^ ^causing delight’; PtoL N<£/4a6oy; 
PeHpL Aa^raZos (amended hy Fabricms 
to Dean Vincent’s con- 
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lectured etymology of Nulm-Budda^ 
River of Budda, is a caution jigaiiist 
such guesses. 

c. 1020 — ** From I>h«tr southwards to the 
R Nerhadda nine (jiarasangs) , thonoo^ to 
Mahrat-des eighteen anl, 

in Elliot^ 1 60 Tlxe reading of Nerbadda is 
however doubtful 

e 1310 — “There wore means of ciosmng 
all the livers, but the Nerhddda w.ts such 
that you might say it was a remiiant of the 
universal deluge ” — A7))1r lOutstil, m 
1 79 

[1616 — “The King rode to the imer of 
Rarbadath ” — Avi T lior^ Ilok Hoc n *113 
In his list (ii 539) he has Narbadah ] 

1727, — “The novt Town of Note foi (Joiii- 
Tnerco is Baroach on the Banks of the* 

River Nerdaba — A Ilttmi/io/i, 17 U, i 
145] 

NERCHA, « hlalaval mahthUy 
vow,’ tioni verb nernya, ‘ t.o agree or 
promise ’ 

1606 — “ They all assomble on certain days 
in the poiches of the thuri’hos and dmo 
together and this they call neroha 

Aiftiodo, f. 63 Hoe also f 31. I’his 
term «.lso includes oftonugs to Hiunts, <»r to 
temples, oi particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a ooniinon form ih to feed a 
lamp before an idol with ////fv luntead ol oil. 

NERRIOK, NERRUOK, NIRK, 

dec., s. Hind, from Pct.s nirkh^ vulgarly 
nirakhy nirikh A tarilf, rati*, or priri*- 
current, especially one esUiblished by 
authority. The system of publislung 
such rate^ of prices and wa^es by local 
authority ^irevailed geuerHlly in India 
a generation or two back, and is 
probably not ipiite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The pi^ovuicial 
Ga;5ettcs still x>ubhsh ])eriodical lists of 
current xirices, but no attempt is made 
to fix such by authority ] It is still in 
force in the French settlements, and 
with no apparent ill effects. 

1799. —“ I have wntten to Campbell a long 

letter about the nerrick of exchange, in 
which I have endeavoured to explain the 
prittoxples of the whole system of nkroMnff 
(see SHROFF). . . 1 . 66. 

1800. — “While I was absent with the 
army, Col. Sherbrooke had altered the aer- 
rick of artxftoers, and of all kinds of materials 
for building, at the instigation of Capt. 
Norns . . and on the examination of the 
Hubjeot a system of engmeenng came out, 
well worthy of the example set at Madras." 
•^Jhid X. 67. 

[ „ “ Here is established a ndbmo, or 

regulation, by whxch all coins have a certain 
value affixed to them , and at this rate they 
are received in the payment of the revenue ; 


but in dcMlings between pmato x>^rsons 
attontion is not to tins lulo ” — E 

IturhiHUny Jltfsote, ii 270 J 

1878 — “On oxpiessmg his sni prise at 
this, the m.in assured bun that it ums really 
the case that the baAir ‘nerik' or mnrkot- 
rato, had isu nson " — Lije m the Moj-ussil^ 
1, p 33 

NGAPBE, s Huiuicsc Ucimc, 

7itf(rpty ‘])rtssscd iisli,’ ot llie odorous 
d'chcat‘\ dcsciibcd under BALACHONG, 
[See Foi*hvsy Jhitzsh lUntutty 83 J 

3855. jMukci tu h, the Ainienian, as- 

suiedusth.it the yiis t)f ngapd at Amara- 
pooi.i exhibited .i tlu\ and h (lux of tide 
with the ih.inges ol the inotm^ I see this 
IS an f»l<i belit‘f T)<‘ la Lonbhte mentions 
it in 3(>88 as Indd b\ the St naese 
Miit'titm fo .lo(, p. ItU) 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, np The 

uaim* ioi ct*iil!iries .i]»]>litMi to a grou2> 
of islands uoith oi Hum.it i a. They 

.‘i])pcai 1.0 be thi* /•/nptawai of Ptolemy, 
and the Laukha I hdus of the oldest 
Arab/^c/ff//fa^ [Hii tk Hlrdwood identi- 
Ue.s them with the I.shiad ot the Bell 
to which Smdl»;id, the Seaman, 
IS (*aiTicd III Ins fifth voyage. (Report 
ati Old Renmfity IPH ; Oidiorty Amhi<m 
Nttjhfsy IV. 3UH), I ^riie I biiu*s at tempted 
to eoloiii/.e the Islands iii 1lu‘ middle of 
the 18t.li century, ami since, uiihuccoss- 
fully. An ni’coinit of tlie various 
aUemphs will ht» foiuul ui (he Voyage 
of the Somra, .Hirn’e I BUG tiny Viave 
fu'cn partially ficcupierl hy the British 
(hiveniment., as an iippemiage f>f the 
Andaman sett lenient., (loinparing the 
ohl forms Lmiklyt and Nokhf awd 

the nakwlness (sinsljwitly attributed to 
the imople, it wenm possibh* that the 
iiHiiie may have had reference to this 
Omiltfit), [Mr. Man (Joitrn. Anthrop. 
ItisHttiie, xviii. 359) writes: “ A possible 
derivation may be mtggi*Mtefi by the 
following extract from a paper by A. 
de CJandolle (1HH5) on Grigin of 

Oultivated Plants’: *The presence of 
the coconut in Asia three or four 
thousand years ago is proved by 
Hevoral Sanskrit names. . . . The 
Malays have a name witiely iliffused 
in the Archipelagfi, httain^y klapa, 
klopo. At Bumatra and Nicobar we 
find ^ the name njmrf in the 

Philippines at Bali, nioJL njo. . 
While the Nicoliars have long iieen 
famed for the excellence of their cocck 
nuts, the only wor^ which bear any 
reaeinblanee to the forms above given 
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sue ngodt, ‘a iipe nut/ and m-ndu^ ‘a 
]ialf-ripe nut ’ 

c 1050 — The name appears as Nakka- 
vSlram in the great Tanjore Inscription of 
the 11th century. 

c 1292 — ‘‘When you leave the island of 
Java (the Less) and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, 
4ind then you come to two Islands, one of 
which IS called Necuveran In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts — Mat co Polo, Yk III ch 12 

c 1300 — “Opposite LjCmtln is the island 
of Liikw^ram (probably to read Nakwdram), 
which produces plenty of red amber Men 
and women go naked, except that the latter 
cover the pudenda with cocoaniit leaves 
They are all subject to the K^^n.” — Rashid- 
nddXn, in Blhot, i 71 

c 1322 — “Departing from that country, 
and sailing towards the south over the Ocean 
Sea, I found many islands and countries, 
where among others was one called 
HTxcoveran both the men and women 
there have faces like dogs, etc . . ** — Ft wa 
Odoric, in Gatluty, &o , 97 

1510 — “In fiont of the before named 
island of Sumatra, across the G-ulf of the 
Ganges, are 6 or 6 small islands, which 
have very good water and ports for ships 
They are inhabited by Gentiles, poor people, 
and are called Niconvar (Fatabat in Lisbon 
od ), and they find in them very good 
amber, which they carry thence to Malaca 
and other parts — Rat hosa, 195 

1514 — “Seeing the land, the pilot said it 
was the land of Nicubar . . The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
down he said that this land was all out up 
‘(/ e in islands), and that it was possible to 
pass thiough the middle, and that now 
there was no help for it but to chanco it or 
turn back to Cochin . . The natives of 

the country had sight of us and suddenly 
•cam© forth in groat boats full of people 
'i'*hoy wore all Oafftes, with fish-bones in- 
serted in their lips and ohm , big men and 
frightful to look on , having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs ” — 
(hov da Enipoh, m Aichiv, Rtor, pp. 71-72. 

]SriGI‘G‘£B, s It IS an old brutality 
of tlic Kuglishman in India to apply 
this title t,o the natives, as we may see 
from Ives emoted below Tho" use 
oripnated, however, doubtless in 
following the old Portuguese use of 
ne 4 jTo$ for “the blacks ’’ Ol-v.)? with 
no malice prepense, without any in- 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 

1639. — See miot. from Pmto under COBRA 
BE OAPELLO, where negroes is used for 
nativofi of Sumatra. 

1648. — “Moreover three blacks (negros) 
m this territory occupy lands worth 8000 
2 R 


or 4000 pardaos of rent , ?they are related 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
the outlying parts ” — S Boielho, Cattas, 111. 

1682 — “A mgroe of John Canibrayes, 
Pilot to Paulo de la Gama, was that day- 
run away to the Moores ** — Oasfaileda, by 
isr L,f 19 

g eos — “ The King and people niggers.” 
anvsrs, Lettets, i 10 ] 

1622 — Ed Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a 3 unk 
“ with some stoor of uegers, which was 
devided bytwiok the Duoh and the English ” 
— Sainshun/, in p. 78 

c 1765 — “You cannot affront them (the 
natives) more than to call them by the name 
of negroe, as they conceive it implies an 
idea of slavery ” — Ives, Voyage, p 2d 

c 1757 — “Gli Gesuiti sono missionam © 
parocchi de* negri detti Malabar *’ — Bella 
Toniba, 3. 

1760 — “ The Dress of this Country is 
entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes , the 
latter are made of -banned Hides as in 
England , . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper These shoes are neatly 
made by Negroes, and sold for about 10^? 
a Pr each of which will last two months 
with care.” — MS* Letter of James Renmell^ 
Sept 30 

1866 — “Now the political creed of the 
frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform . . it consists in the following 
tenets . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 
greatest judge that ever sat on the English 
bench , and that when you hit a mgger ho 
dies on purpose to spit© you ** — TJte BawL 
Bimgalow, p 225 

NILGHERRY, NEILGHERRY, 

&c , Ti p The name of the Mountain 
PenmHiila at the end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known as Malad- 
nddu^ ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanatana in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt Ntlagw^^ 
‘Blue Mountain’ The name Nila or 
Nllddri (synonymous with Nlla^ir^) 
belongs to one of the mythical oi somi- 
inythical ranges of the Puranic Cosmo- 
graphy (see Vishnu Purdfia, in W%l^(yydB 
IVorks, by Ilcdl, u. 102, 111, &c.), and 
has l)cen apx)lied to several ranges of 
more assured locality, eg, in Orissa as 
well as in S. India. The name seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range about 1820, by 
some Rnroiiean. [The name was un- 
doubtedly applied by natives to the 
range before the appearance of Euro- 
peans, as in the Kongu-deSa Ragdkatf 
(Xuoted by Grigg (Nilagiri Mm* 363), 
and the name ap;^rs in a letter of 
Col. Mackenzie of about 1816 (Ih%d* 
278). Mr. T. M. Horsfall writes ; 
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*‘Tlxe name is in eominon use ainon^ 
all classes of natives in B. India, but, 
when it may have become 8])ecifn* I 
cannot say Possibly tlio solution 
may be that the Kilgins being the 
first large mountain range to become 
familiar to the English, t-hat namt* 
was by them caught hold of, but not 
co^ned^ and stuck to them by men' 
priority It is on the face ot it im- 
probable that the Englishmen uho 
early in the hist centuiy distMueivd 
these Hills, that is, ex]doied and sliot. 
over them, would call them b\ a long 
Skt name ”] 

Probably the following quotalion 
from Dampier lefers fo Ons-.i, as f hies 
that fi'om 1 Ecsiges 

Ono of tho Knij^hsh sln|M was c ilUnI Uu* 
Xelhgipp, tiic name tiikuii fomi Ihe Nolle 
gree* Hills m Bongil, a*^ f h.ui* heuol 
Damping u 11a 

1683 — “In v‘’ mtirnme enly I w<‘nf up 
tho Nilligree iblk wheiu I Ii.ui a m<‘\v of a 
most pleasant limttuli ^alh'v/' 

/>a«ry, starch 2 , [Itik Woe u U71 

The following also lefers to the 
Orissa Hills 

1752 — “ Weaveis of Huhison' <‘oniplain of 
tho groat Hcarctity of neo aiul piovinmimof 
all kinds oceaHumoii by tlui devastations of 
tho Mahrattas, who, 600 in nnnihcr, afli‘r 
plutttlonng liahxHtjrt*, had gone tt> tho NoUb 
gree llills/*- ~ln /aoi//, ‘12. 

IKTCPA, s. ^lalay iilimh. 

a. The name of a steiuless palm 
(Xi>pa frnhrtmtf^ '^riiuiih,), whieli 
abounds in estuaries from the (lunges 
deltix eastwards, tluough Teimsserim 
and the Malay eountru*s, to N. 
Australia, and the leavers of wbieli 
atford the chu'r niat^erial used for 
thatch in the Ar<*hiju*lngo. “ In the 
Philippines/^ says (Vawfurd, “but not 
that I am aware of any wliere else, t lie 
sap of the Nipa, * , is used as a 
beverage, and for the inanufufsture <»f 
vinegar, and the distillation of spirits. 
On this account it yields a considenible 
part of the revenue of the Bparnsh 
(k)vernment” (Dme, IHeU p. 301). 
But this fac't is almost enough to 
show that the word is the same which 
is used in scnise b ; and the identity 
is placed beyond question by the 
quotations from Teixeira and Mason. 

b* Arrack made from the sap of a 
palm tree, a manufacture by tio means 
confined to the Philippmes. Tlie 


Poit ugueM% a]>]iropnat mg the w^ord 
Ntpit to tins .spirit, called the tree 
itsidt mpttm 

a. — 

1611 - ‘Mlthi'i* wine Ml .niMtliei kind of 
palm which ^.illnd Nlpa (glowing m 
waten pl.uc'-), .nid thi^ m .iKo o\tmcted 
h> distillation. It is \ory nnht and swcot 
and elt‘ar is puio w «for . mikI they say it is 
vciv whoU*M»inc It 1 ^ iii.ide lit gieat <pian- 
htics, with whudi ‘«hips aio 1 ohm m Pogu 
aiidTiiiasarmi, M ilat n md tho ihilippmos 
oi M mil.i , but that of Tan i .ij nn ovooods 
all m rr« f/a, /a/to i 17 

1<U3 \nd tin n rai troin the nur.sh to 
the Nypeiras or wihl joluH oi the nvulut 
ot Pare! t *luna ’ f tat/f tfftrt /aoZ/r/, 6. 

,, “And tin* wild p dins < ailed N 3 rpeiraa 

. . fiotn tlin.e thw\ ers IS di i\v n tile Injnor 
whu h is distilled into wine b\ an .ilembic, 
whu h the be-«t wine of Indt l ’* - /fnd, 16 r. 

I1S17 “In the iitaiifnnc delnei% ntap, 
nv tiiatHi, H iiiafh* ahiio t < st'iii'^ncly from 
the leases of the xifpa oi hit lu *' i/. 

of ,/a^v. 2iul efl t, IS.nj 

|s|v tiniitg atnonc a the low 

Hwampv ihmds of the Sinuh i luinds . * 
the paiidle'i *if lh«^ steamer tossed up tho 
lan4f«‘ fitiilH of the Nipa a low 

steiiih sM palm tliat glow * in th»» tidal waters 
of tlie iudiaii oce tn, and ht trs a largo liund 
of nuts it IS , I plant of tu* mtercHt to tho 
cotiilttoii obweiver, but of much h> tllO 
gooIegiHt, from tlie nuts <»f a similar plant 
ahouiidtng in the tertiary bu licit loim at tho 
iiumth of thi' Thames, htning tloat ed alimifc 
thorn in gicat piofiiHunt us hero, till 
hwried ilncp in thn siU aud mud that now 
form the inland of Sbeppm, * 

iiittothiptfif I, 1 V. 

1H60, *‘*rhn Nipa m \ei\ extensively 
iudtivatcfl in tlie Piovmre of ibvoy hVom 
tm iNioim 111 the Hleni of the fruit, todtly is 
n’ttraided, whieh Ium very inm h tho flavour 
of meitil, and thini extra* t, when Iwaled 
down, tieeoitti*M sugar. ' /bz/vace/i, 

p. m, 

1871, “M (Niigar) im oIho got from Nipa 
/rtittvitfiff 1'hunh., a Iren of the low eoRst- 
rogiotm, rectiTiiHivekv tMilfivateil m Tavoy,'* 
- iittnhurg ttmf /*Vf6X-ryr#, 6h/». 

Those last (|uotntitinM t ondrin the old 
fravollurs who» ropresent Teiiasseriin as the 
groat source of the Nipa spiul. 

b. — 

«. 1567.- “ Kiiory ynore is thorn lade (at 
Tonassorim) sotiui MhijiH with Vor/ino, Nipa, 
and lioniHnnti.** (K.T. in 

irtUf,), ti. afift, 

— “Nipa, u“*d* ^ vn Vino cecollen- 
tissimo eh« xuiseo md tior d*vn arlioro 
chinnmto Nipor, d cid liquor si liistilla, © «© 
no la vna houafifia oi’feolI«ntiHttima.**'-“(7iw. 
in id, W2c. 

IfiHU, ** I Portoghfitsi IS noi ultri di quefito 
hand© d! qul^ non mangianto ««i Kegno di 
Pegft imn© di grano . • • rt« si bove vino^ 
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133a una certa aequa lambiccata da va albero 
detto Aaimppa, eh* ^ alia bocca assai guste- 
vol© , ma al eorpo giova e nuoce, secondo 1© 
complessiom do gli hnomini — O Bdlhi^ 
f 127. 

1591. — “Those of Tanaseri are chiefly 
freighted with Rice and Nipar wine, which 
IS very strong ” — Barker^ s Atcount ojr Lan- 
caster's Voyage^ in Hahl ii 592 

In the next two quotations mpe is 
confounded with coco-nut sjniit 

1598 — “ Likewise there is much wine 
brought thether, which is made of Cocus oi 
Indian Nuttes, and is called Nype de 
Tanossarta^ that is Aqua - Compos ita of 
Tanassarta ** — Lmschoten, 30 , [Hak Soc 
1 . 103]. 

,, “ The Sura, being distilled, is called 

Futa (see FOOL'S RACK) or Nipe, and is 
an excellent Aqua Vitae as any is made in 
Dort — Idzd 101 , £Hak Soc ii 49] 

[1616 — “ One jar of Neepe " — Foster. 
Lettei %iY 162] 

1623 — “In the daytime they did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them get drunk upon a certain wine they 
have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua vit^ 
with other things mixt in it, in India called 
nippa, which had been given them ” — F 
della Valle, ii 669 , [Hak Soc n 272] 

We think there can be little doubt 
that the slang word nip, for a small 
dram of spiiits, is ado2ited fiom nipa 
[But coinjiaie Dutch mppen, ‘to take 
a dram ’ The old woid nippitataw 
was used for ‘stiong dunk ^ , see Stanf 
D%ct ] 

NIRVANA, s Skt mrmva The 
literal lue.ining of this word is siinjdy 
‘ blown out/ like a candle. It is the 
technical term in the jihilosojiliy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
which they asjiiie as the crown and 
goal of virtue, viz the cessation of 
sentient existence On the exact 
meaning of the term see Olnlder’s 
Pah Ihctiona^y, s.v nihhdna, an 
ait.icle from wllicli we ouotc a few 
sentmu^es Ixdow, but wnich covers 
ten double-column pages. The w'ord 
ha*s b(*coine liommou in Euro])e along 
wi< h the growing interest in Buddhism, 
<xn<l partly from its use by Sx'hojien- 
hauer. But it is often emfiloyed very 
inaccurately, of which an mstam'e 
occurs in the miotation below from 
Dr. Draper liie oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
in Pvrehas, who had met with it lu 
tlie Pah form common in Burma, <&c,, 
nibbath 


I 1626 — “After death they (the Talapoys) 
beleeve three Places, one of Pleasure 
(pel haps siiTcham) like the Mahumitane Para- 
dise , anothei of Torment JSfaxac /read Nu- 
9 ac)^ the third of Annihilation which they 
call Niba ” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 506 

c 1815 — “ the state of Niban, which 

IS the most perfect of all states This con- 
sists in an almost perpetual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
fiom troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old age, but are abstracted 
from all sensation , they have no longer 
either a thought or a desire ” — t:^ange}i manos 
Buymiese Fmptie, p. 6 

1868 — “ . Transience, Pam, and 

Unreality . . these are the characters of 

all existence, and the only tine good is 
exemption from these in the attainment of 
xiirwS.na, whether that be, as in the view 
of the Brahmin or the theistio Buddhist, 
absorption into the supreme essence , or 
whether it be, as many have thought, 
absolute nothingness , or whether it be, 
as Mr Hodgson quaintly phrases it, the 
libi or the modus in which the infinitely 
attenuated elements of all things exist, in 
this last and highest state of abstraction 
from all particular modifications such as our 
senses and understandings are cognisant of,*' 
— Yule, Mission to Ara, 236 

,, “ When from between the si£l trees 

at Kiisin^ra he passed into nirwdna, he 
(Buddha) ceased, as the evtinguisbod fire 
ceases ” — Ibid 239 


1869 — “What Bishop Bigandot and 
otheis rojiresont as tlio popular view of the 
Nirvana, in contiaclistinction to that of tho 
Buddhist divines, was, in my ojnmon, the 
conception of Buddha and his disoiplos It 
roprosontod tho entrance of tho soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wislics and dosiros, 
mdifferonco to joy and i>{un, to good an<{ 
ovil, an absorption of tho soul into itself, 
and a freodom from tho circle of oxistoncos 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
now birth This is still the moaning which 
oducatocl people attach to it, whilst Nirvfijaa 
suggests rather a km<l of Mohammedan 
Paradise or of blissful Elysian fields to tho 
minds of tho larger masses ” — Max 
Millie), Lecture on Budd/asta NihUisvi, in 
TiiUmeVsOr. Reeoyd, Oct 16 
1875. — “Nibbanam UKtmction , de- 
struction , nnmhilatu)!! , annihilation of 
being, Nirvana; anmhilation of human 
jiassion, Arhatship or final sij notification. 

. . . In Trubnor’s iiooonl for .Inly, 1870, f 
hist propounded a ihooiy which moots all 
the difiioulties of the <iuostK)n, namoly, 
that tho word Nirvftna is used to designato 
two diflbrent things, tho state 6f hhasful 
sanctihGution oallod Arhatship, and tho 
annihilation of oxistonco in which Arhat- 
ship ends.” -Childers, Pah Dictionary, pp. 
265-266. 


,, “ But at length reunion with tho 

imivorsal mtolloot takes place; Nirwancu 
18 reached, ohhvion is attained . . . the 
state m which w© were before we were 
born .’”-- CorfHctt , 122. 



JSriJ^AM, THE 


‘‘ And how— m fulness of the times— it foil 

That Buddha died 

And how a thousand thousand crores since 
then 

Have trod the Path which leads whithei 
he went 

Unto KTirv&na where the Bilenco lives * 

E, Arnold^ Light of -hs^rr, 237 

NIZAM, THE, n p The herorlifarr 
style of the reigning pniiee of the 
Hyderabad Territories , ‘His Highness 
the Nizam,’ in English ofhcial phrase- 
ology This in Its full^ form, Nuntm- 
uLMulJCf was the t.itle of Asii .lah, 
founder of the dynasty, a \i‘ry al>le 
soldier and minister of the (^>urt of 
Aurangzili, who hoeame Hiiha<lrir (sei» 
SOXJBADAB) of the Deeean in 1713* 
The title is therefore flu* same tliat 
had pertained to the founder ol Iln» 
Ahmednagar dynasty iuoim* than twt) 
centuries a^irher, winch the Poitugui‘s<* 
called that of Nizamaluco And the 
cireninstances originating the Jl\der- 
ahad dynasty were j)arantd At the 
death of Afiif Jali (lu 1748) he was 
inde]>eurlent sovereign of a large 
territory in the Deccan, wnth his 
residence at ilydemha<l, and with 
dominions in a gein‘ral waiy 
rt*sponding to those still hehl hy his 
descendant. 


NIZAMALTTOO, tup Izam Mal- 

uco IS the form often found in Horrea. 
One of tile names wliiidi <‘onHtantly 
occur an the early Portngu<*se writers 
on India ft r<*]n*eHents Nhdni-'ttl-- 
Mtdk (see NIZAM). Iliis was the title 
of one of the chiefs at the court of l.lit* 
liahniani king of the Deccan, who had 
been originally a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed mi xxp a 
dynasty at Ahmednagar (A.n 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the Portuguese 
Nimmahico. Their own title was 
Ni^m Shahi and this also occurs as 
Nimrrvom. [Linschoten’s etymology 
given below is an incorrect guess,] 

1521. — ‘‘Meanwhile (the Governor Blwo 
Lopea do Sequeira) . . , sent Femlo 
(famello as ambassador to the Nisaxoaltteo, 
Lord of the lands of Choul, with the object 
of making a fort at that place, and arrang- 
ing for an expedition against the King of 
Cambaya, which the Governor thought the 
Nlsamaluoo would gladly join in, bSHCtause 
he was in a quarrel with that King, To 
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till*; bo nmdo t.ho lhat I sluill relate 

I horoaftor ” n. 523 

I c 1.539 — “ Tit htdo do fh?ifraio que o 
Ktso lit'if r>t>ni Garcia do Noronha /<?£; c<m 
hit Ni 2 a Muxaa, que tVoaU's chamwGa Mu 
Niza Maluquo.”— Tombo, in ^nUidnis^ 115 

1543 - “ Izam maluco Soo under 

COTAMALTTCO 

1,553 — “'Phis city of l‘haul , , is m 
population and gicLtncss of trade ono of 
the chief p(»rtM of that < oast , it was subject 
to tho Nizamaluco, ran* of tho twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Detail (which 
wo ooriuptly o.dl Ihtqutm)* , , , The 
Nizamaluco being a man of gieat. estate, 
altluMigU ho ]*ossossod this in.intimo city, 
aufl f»thi*r ports (*f gi*o d ro\ouut‘, g<‘ntrally 
in oidt ‘1 to bo tloHor to tlu’ Kingdom of the 
Dooan, hold his rosuionoo in tho interior 
111 other oitios of his dominion , instructing 
Ins go-vornois in tho *'oasf thstnots to aid 
oui flouts in all ways and oont<‘nt their 
oaptains, and this was not inoioly out of 
drocul of thoiu, hut with a \U‘w to the groat 
lovonuo that Im had from tho ships of 
Malabar . If. ii 7 

15b3, “ . . . 'Phis King of Ihdy otaupiored 

the Dim am (soo DECCAN) anri the (‘uncam 
(siH‘ CONCAH) ; and lotaimsi tho dominion 
n while, hut Jio oould not rule territory 
at so great a distanoo, and s»» placed m 
it a nephew orownod as king 'Phis king 
wan a groat favouior of foieign people, 
Hueh as Turks, buiniM, Coraveins, and Arabs, 
and he dividcai hm kingdom inlot'aplaincies, 
tiostowing up<»u Adf//ntm (whom we call 
/dufcttf/i Kf»e IDALOAN) (he eoant from 
Angediva tsi Cifardam . , . nndbiNizattto- 
luco tho ronat from thfnnlnm Nogotana. 

. , t/tt/f la, f. 31r, 

,, “ /f. iiot iiH luonitf arul ndo in the 

country ; and by (he way yon Hhull tell me 
who iH tnoatii 4>y Nisamoxa, iiH you often 
use that term Ui miu 

“t^. At onre 1 tell yoti he is a king in 
tho ititlaKhiit (.on BAI^tLOBAtTr) {/taffufttCf 
fur whose father I have often 

attmidud, and HometmiOH alw» tho Kon. , « 

- Ihfd, f. 33r, 

[1594 5, “Niiim ttl Mulkbiya,’* See 
imdor IDALOAN. 

11598.—“ Mahtro in a Kbigfh»me, and Nlsa 
a ijance or Hfwnro, wi that AV*i Mttliico is 
an muoh as to say as tho l^atiae or Hpeare of 
tha Kingdom,*' ^ L*n*ishotm^ llak. Hoc, i, 
172, As if «/•?/!«//*, ‘spear of the 

kingdom.* I 

H03SAB. n. A m*rvaiit, either 
tlomcHtic, military^ or civil, aim) pi. 
Nokar4offu&f * tins wervantH,’ Hind, 
naidcar, fmm Fum nnd nmdear-Vig. 
Alao natikar-ehdkar^ *Ute aervanw 
one of thoae jingling double-barrelled 
phraeae in which Orienbda delight 
even more than Eugliahmen (»e© 
XiOOTT), Aa regarcia Englisbmen^ 
compare hug^r-mugger, huray-guray>. 
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tip - top, highty - tighty, liiggledy - 
piggledy, liocus - pocxis, tit for tat, 
topsy-turvy, harum-scarum, roly-poly, 
fiddle-faddle, rump and stump, slip- 
slop. In this case clidhar (see 
OHACKUB) is also Persian. Nauhar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by the hosts 
of Chinghiz According to I J 
Schmidt, Eorsclmngen %m Geb^ete der 
Volher Mattel p 96, nukur is 

in Mongol, ‘a comrade, dependent, or 
friend.’ 

c 1407. — “L*Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec ce d^put^ son servitenr (naukar) et 
celni de Mirza Djihanghir Ces trois per- 
sonnages ^oignent la cour auguste ** — 

Abdurraszdl* in Notices et Ea^iuiits, XIV i 
146. 

c 1660 — “ Mahmfid Siiltiln . under- 
stood accounts, and could reckon very well 
by memory the sums which he had to receive 
from his subjects, and those which he had 
to pay to his * naukars ’ (apparently armed 
followers).” — Ahulghdzi, by Besmaison^j 271 

[1810~.“Noker ” See under CHACKTJB 

[1834 — ‘‘Its (Balkh) present jiopulation 
does not amount to 2000 souls , who aro 
chiefly the remnant of the Kara 

Koukur, a description of the militia estab- 
lished here by tho Afgans ” — 

Travels mto lioJchaia, i 238 ] 

1840 — “ Noker, ‘ the sei vant * , this title 
was borno by Tub the fourth son of Chengliiss 
Khan, because ho was charged with the 
details of tho army and tho administration ” 
•^Hammer, Ookleti Jlorde, 460 

NOL-KOLE, s Tins is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in India, perhaps 
less valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) 
as KoWaH, hohl-rabi, * cabbage- turn ip ’ 
It is tho Brasstca oleracm^ var cauto- 
ra/pa* The stalk at one point expands 
into a globular mass resembling a 
turnip, and this is the edilde part 
I see my friend Sir G Bird wood in 
his Bombay Products spoils it KnoUchoL 
It 18 apparently Dutch, ‘ KnoUkool ’ 

* Turnip-cabhage , Ohonxrme of the 
French ’ 

NON-BEGULATION, adj. The 
style of certain Provinces of British 
India (administered for the most jiart. 
under the more direct authority of 
the Central Government in its Foreign 
Department), in which the ordinary 
Laws (or Begulations, as they were 
formerly called) are not in force, or 
are in force only so far as they are 


specially declared by the Government 
of India to be applicable. The 
onmnal theory of administration in 
such Provinces was the union of 
authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal despotism in the hands of 
that chief But by the gradual re- 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multiplication of positive laws and 
rules of administration, and the 
division of duties, much the^ same 
might now be said of the difference 
between Regulat%on and Non~regalaUou 
Provinces that a witty Frenchman said 
of Intervention and iNon-intervention : 
— “ La Non-mtervention est une phrase 
politique et technique qui veut dire 
enfin a-peu-prfes la mSme chose que 
j VIntervenUon ” 

Our friend Gen F C Cotton, BE, 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governoi‘-General to visit some 
new building Lord Dalhousie said to 
him “ It is not a thing that one must 
say in public, but I would give a gi’eat 
deal that the whole of India should 
be NTon-t egulation ” 

The Punjab was for many years the 
greatest examjde of a Non-regulatioii 
Piovince The chief survival of that 
state of things is that there, as in. 
Burma and a few other provinces, 
military men aie still eligible to hold 
office in the civil administration, 

I860 — . IsTowe what yo ffolk© of 
Bengala worschyppou Sir Jhono discourHeth 
lityl This mocho weo gadere. Some wor* 
sohyppmane Idol© yclept glcgttlnctoun and 
some worschyppen jjJtuit-rrgwlacmn {velutu 
(^0% zt ” — Kxt. from a MS. 

of The Traveh of John Mandcinll in the 
E Indies^ lately diHoovorod. 

1867. — W© behove wo should indi- 
cate tho sort of govornrnoni that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Enghshmon who- 
know anything of India, by saying that it 
should be treated in groat rneaHuro as a 
* non - regulation * provmco, ” — i^uarierly 
Review, Jan. 1867, p 135. 

1883. — “Tho Bolhi distnot, happily for 
all, was a non-regulatiott province /’ — Life 
of Z/d, Lmormce^ i. 44. 

NOEIMON, s. Japanese word. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1616 — “Be kept himself e . close in a 
neremon/’ — Cocks* s Xhary^ i. 164,] 

1618. — “As we were going out of the 
towne, the street being full of hackneymen 


NOR^-WEHTEU 


mo NUDDEEA NlVf^Jns 


and horses, they would not nuilvo mo %\ay 
to passe, but foil a quariolmg with niy 
neremoxLOrs, and olfiod me g;ieat abuse 
>» — CoU Diai ?/, 11 99 , [neremonnears 
in 11 23] 

1768-71 — ** Sedan -cha us .uo not in use 
heie (in Batavia). The ladies, however, 
sometimes employ a convey aiiuc that is 
somewhat like them, and is called a nori- 
mou ” — S(avG7 tmtiif B T i 321 

NOR’-WESTEB, s A sudtloii and 
Molent stiOi m, Hindi as otlou orriins ni 
the hot ^veatlior, hrinf?in#^ ]>roI>a1)ly a 
* diist-storiii ’ at tiist, and < uliiunatin^ 
lu hail or ton outs ot r.iiii (See 
TYPHOON ) 

1810 . — those violent, sipialls c* d]<‘d 
^ north-westers, ’ m eonsoqueuee of then 
Usually either eomineneinp: in, ot \et*iu»i!c 
loiiml to that quitter . , 'Phe font* of 

those north-westers is ne\t b> inei edible.’" 
— V Jf 11 3r* 

riS27 — “A most frightful nor" wester 
had come on in the lujylit, (‘'very do«*r hud 
burst open, thei>t‘als of thiimUTand ti»iT(*iits 
of ram weic so awful . . 

J)ia7i/, 98. J 

NOWBEHAR, n ]> 11118 is a name 

%vliicdi oceurH ni \arion8 ]tlaei»8 fai 
ajiart, a luoiiunnMit of tin* former 
extension of Buddlnwin 11iU8, in the 
early history of the Muhonimedans in 
Bind, we find re.peatcMl mention of a 
t(*xupIo called Naiimhtfi* 

‘ New MonnBtery ^). An<l the name 
name occurn at Ilalkh, near the Oxns, 
(See VIHARA). 

NOWROEE, 8. Pern, muf-vo , ‘N<*w 
(Ymr’s) Day' , the iir.Mt day of tin* 
Holar Year. In W. hnlia thin ts 
observed by tin* Parsees [Por 
histanc'CH of aueh eelebratioiiH at tin* 
vernal equinox, see. PunHumaH^ 

iv. 76.] 

c 1590. — ‘‘ This wa« also the eaiiHo why 
the Naurths t* JaMh wriH observed, on which 
day, sineo his Mnje8ty"« aocowwion, a groat 
feast was given. . . . The New Yearns Ray 
f<^agt . » . commencos on the day when the 
Sun m hxH splendour moves to Aries, and 
lasts till the 19th day of the month (Knr- 
wardTn) vl7w., ed, Mockmann^ u 183, 276. 

[1614 — <‘Thoir Norooee, which is an 
annual feast of 20 days otmtmuanoo kept 
by the Moors with great solemnity.’" — 
Foster, LeU<*rs, iii. 65. 

[1615.-- ** The King and Prince wont a 
hunting . . . that his house might be fitted 
against the Norose, which began the first 
'Newe Moon in March.”— AVr Roe, Hak. 
i8oc. i, 188 , also see 142.] 


1638.— “ Thm*e ai o two Fesf iv.ils which are 
<olebiate<l in this pl.u*o with extraordinary 
corottionios , one \vher<*((f is that of the first 
da> of the year, \vhu*h, with the Persians, 
ihev c ill Naurufi, Nauros, or Norose, which 
signifies >o>)c though now it lasts 

.it least, and it falls af the inomont 
thal the Sun entens \tu'sF 41. 

1673. — ‘M>n the day of the \ enial 
htHt 've leturned to tiutuhnuttu when the 
J/uo/v.s mtrodueetl tin ii New ^\*ar ^Kdc (see 
££D) «n* Noe Rose, with lluKjuoting and 
gi eat Holemmty ” Piun^ 30t» 

1712 Pest at Naurmis, i.r vertontis 

.mill initiuni, intiileus in dieni ,M(*<|uinootn 
Venn, Non h*gdis esf, isl ab .intiquis 
Peisis cditate .uK'pt.i fednilas, oni- 

muiii t,n‘1ei iiuni ni.iMiua (4 snU*nnissmia ” 

~ Attf iHjl/t'i ^ lift* Pi (if lt>2 

1815. “♦b'lusftecd d^* inf induced the 
M*lai‘ y(*ur, .ind »ud»'H(i tin* tiist d »y of it, 
ivben the sun (‘iiteii d \tie^, to lu* i I'lebiated 
bi, a splendid festual. It is i'allnd Naurose, 
(»i new ;y ear's d.iy^ and is still the great 
i(*sti\al ni Pi*r'^ia.” 7/, ttf Pt'tsm^ 

I 17. 

1832. *^Nowro2 {iK NN \(‘ars day) is a 
f»‘stivnl or eed of n(» niean unitoitanco in 
tlm «*stinniion of Mnssnhii.m n« it‘ty . , , 
The 1rH;^snf pH»s(*nfs prepan d bv the ladies 
foi their ftieiids uie iastnfnllj h«‘ 1 out, and 
the work (»f many d‘i,\s' prevnuis arrange- 
tiient. Mggs are both d bard, soiiu* of these 
are slanasl m iidonrs res* mbling our 
motthsl papers; ((thi'is ari* in*atly painted 
in figures and d< vices; iieu*> are oriia 
iiionted with gilding, everj haij evincing 
her own peeiihur taste lu tin* prt*parod eggs 
for now rox *' Alt'*, d/oi Jittmtn .1/^, 
(ilntithn tut fh( td iuditt^ 2H3-4. 

NOWSHADBER, s I *(*rs. f/rt 
thr (Hkt. hut recent), Bal- 

jiiniiioninc, i t ehlorui** nf auiiiioiiium. 

c 1300. Wo find tiiiH W(»rd in a uiodi- 
evid IiMtfof artudoH of triide contained in 
t 'iipmau5'’'rt J/rwM/'ifM dr pKtrttftttm (li, App. 
71) under the form noxadino. 

1313. ** Halarmoiinu n, ciob lltoiadro, e 

non Hi dh iib aiiceo no vnmn c(*n OKKa/'— 
Pf{/tdttt(i\ p, 17 , alHo 57, Ac. 

(1834. “Hal aitimoniao (aouohadTir) i» 
found in ita native HbU4» anaaig the hill» 
near .1 wmtk , " - Jittrnrtt* Ti tin h i lUtkittmi^ 
is. 166.J 

NtTDBEEA RISERS, n.p. Bm 
under HOO^IiY BIYHE, <»r which theHo 
are hraucheH, iiit4*rm*eting the Nadiya 
Dintriet.. In tmler to keep open 
navigation hy tlie direetcHl emirne from 
the Chuige« to Oileuthi, iimeh labour 
IH, or waa, aminnlly «x|H‘nded, under 
anpeeial officer, in andtuivonring during 
the dry Heanun Ui inaustjiin aufticient 
deptli in the8e cliiitmek. 
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NUQ-GURKOTE, up Nagmkot 
Tins IS the f 01 m tised iii olden times, 
and even now not obsolete, for the 
name of the ancient fortress in the 
Punjab Himalaya which we now 
usually know hy the name of Kot- 
LangrUj both being substantially the 
same name, NagmLot^ ‘the foi tress 
tovTi,’ or Kot-hl-nagata, ‘the town of 
the fortress ’ [If it be implied that 
Kdngra is a corruption of Kot-lcd- 
7iagaray the idea may be dismissed as 
a piece of folk-etymology What the 
real derivation oi Kdvgra is is un- 
known One explanation is that it 
represents the Hind khmiJchat a, ‘dried 
up, shiivelled ’] In yet older times, 
and in the history of Mahmud of 
Ghazm, it is styled Blilin-nagar The 
name Nagatkot is sometimes used by 
older Euiopean ^writers to designate 
tlie Himalayan mountains 

1008 — ** The Sultan hiraiaelf (Mahmud) 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far as the fort called Blilm-nagai , which 
IS very strong, situated on the promontory 
■of a lofty hill, in the midst of impassable 
waters ” — in EJhot^ i 34 

1337 — “ When the sun was in Cancel, the 
King of the time (Mahommod Tughlak) took 
the stone foit of Nagrarkot in the \oar 738 

, It IS placed between iivei«« like the 
pupil of an eye and is so impiognablo 

that neithei Sikandar noi Dai a wore able to 
take it — Bad) hack i ibtd in 570 

c 1370 — “ Sultan Piroz lunrched 

with his army towaids Nagarkot, and pass- 
ing by the "valleys of Nitkhach-nuhgarhf, 
he arrived with his army at Nagarkot, 
vhioh ho found to bo very strong and secure. 
The idol Jwiihtmukhi (see JO’W’AITLLA 
MOOKHEE), much worshii)od by tho mfidols, 
was situated in tho road to Nagarkot , . ” 
— thid m 317-318* 

1398 — “ When I ontorod tho valley on 
that side of tho fcJiw.tlik, information was 
lirought to mo about tho town of Nagarkot, 
which IS a largo and important town of 
HmdustJtn, and situated in those mountains. 
''J''lio distance was 30 kos, but tho road lay 
through jungles, and over lofty and ruggod 
hills ” — Aufohtog, of Timm^ %hid* 466, 

1553 — *‘But tho sources of these rivers 
(Indus and (Jlangos) though they burst forth 
soparatoly in the mountains which Ptolemy 
calls Imaus, and which tho natives call 
Dohmgiier and Naugracot, yoi aro those 
mountains so cl<;sely joined that it sooms 
as if they sought to hide those springs ” — 
Jiano», X IV 7. 

c 1590 — “Nagerkote is a city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gcrah. In the vicinity of this city, upon a 
lofty mountain, is a place called Mahamaoy 
{Mtddlvidifil), which they consider as one of 
'the works of tho Divinity, and come in pil- 


grimage to it from great distances, thereby 
obtaining the accomplishment of their 
wishes It IS most wonderful that in order 
to eftect this, they cut out their tongues, 
which grow again in the couise of two or 
three days . . ” — Ayeen, ed. Qladmn^ n 
119 , [od. Jarrett, n 312] 

1609 — Bordering to him is anothei great 
Baimo called Tu/hn^ Qhand^ whose chiefe 
City is Negercoat, 80 c from Labor ^ and as 
much from Stpiaan^ in which City is a 
famous Paged, called le or Durqa, vnto 
which worlds of People resort out of all 
parts of . Diners Moor^ also 

resorte to this Peer . *' — TP E<tnch^ in 
Pindiasy 1 438 

1616 — ‘^27 Nagra Cutt, the chiefe Citie 
so called ” — Tei ) ?/, in Pm ii , [ed 
1777, p 82] 

[c 1617 — “ Nakarkutt T Boe, 

Hak Soc. 11 534 ] 

c 1676 — “ The caravan being arriv’d at 
I the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
I at this day by the name of Naugrocot, 

I abundance of people come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof are 
women and maids, who agree with the 
Merchants to carry them, their Goods and 
provisions cross the Mountains . — 

Taim niet , E T ii 183 , [od Ball, ii 263] 

1788 — ‘*Kote Kangrah, the fortress be- 
longing to tho famous temple of Nagorcote, 
IS given at 49 royal cossos, equal to 99 G 
miles, fiom Sirhind (northward) ” — LtemieU, 
Mnnoir, od 1793, p 107 

1809 — ‘‘At Patancoto, where the Padshah 
(so tho Sikhs call Ruiijoot) is at present 
engaged in jiropa rations and nogobations 
for tho purpi^so of obtaining possession of 
Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), which 
place is besieged by tho Kaj*? of JSfepaul. 

• — Ml phmsfone, in Life, i 217 

NXrJEEB, H Hnid. from Ar najlb^ 
‘noble ' A kind of balf-dijaciplined 
infantry soldiers nndei* some of the 
native Governments ; also at one time 
a kind of militia under the British , 
receiving tins lionoraiy title as being 
gontleineii volunteers. 

[c 1790. — “Thoro wore 1000 mon, nud- 
jeevoB, sword mon. . Kvidoiico of 

Bhoikh Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Plumer, 
m Trial of W. Hastings, in Bond, iii 393* 

1796* — “Tho Nezibs aro Matchlock men.” 
—IF A Tone, A Letter on the MahratUi 
People, Bombay, 1 798, p. 50 ] 

1813. — “There are some corps (Mahratta) 
styled Niijeeb or mon of ^ood family. . » . 
Those aro foot soldiers invariably armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, ana ha’nng’ 
adopted some semXdanoe of Euremean disci- 
pline are much respected.” — Forhea, Or* 
Mem. II. 46 ; [2ndl ed.l 848]. 

[ „ “A corps of Nujeebs, or infantry 

with matchlocks. . . .” — Bromhton, Letters 
fiow a MahratUb Camp, ed. 1892, p. 11. 
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N I \M KllU A L I F FIXES 




[1817. — ** In soittij instances they aro eallod | thick, ciillod '' numbda .By the })\e, 
Ntijeeb (literally, Noble) and would not \ this word ^niisnbda is sanl to he the origin 
deign to stand sentry or porform any fatigu- ; of the v\ord uommit*, hec.inse the noniade 

ingduty,”— F. Bfaclei, Mem of the Opcta- , tribes used the same nuitoi ml for thoir tent-?''" 
tmis m India in 1817-19, p 22.T , ( »)— letter in Xoten ami i^ ru v, Ist sor. i 342 1 


NULLAH, s Hind. mUd. A 
watercourse , not necessarily a dr\ 
watercourse, tlioiigli this is peihaps 
more frequently indicated in the 
Anglo-Indian use 

1773 — “When tho water falls in all the 
nullahs. . . ” — Jlaihed*^ Qotle^ 

0 1785 — “ Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Oaptl^ln Hebhert , . throw a 

bridge over Shinga uullah " — (\tinitindi. 
Life f)jt Cli et , 1 93 

1789 — “The ground %\hK‘h the en<*m\ 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills mid deep nullahs . . 

Nan ail ee, 221 

1799 — “1 think I can hIiow >ou a situa- 
tion wheio two emhnisnies miglit bo opisusl 
m the hank of the nullah with advantage ’* 
— IVeiinit/ton, 1. 2d. 

1817 — “ On tho same evening, as sotai ns 
dark, tho party which was dtstmod ttM>|H‘n 
tho trenches marched to tho ehc^son spot, 
and heforo daylight forino<l a nullah . 
into a huge parallok” -d/i //’.'» /list, v. 377. 

1843. — “Our march tardy because of tho 
nullahs. Watercourses is the right mm<s 
but wo got hero a shp-slop way <jf writing 
finite oontomptiblo.*' — L{te oj tStr C\ Napiei^ 
l\n 310. 

I860. — “Tho real fdistaclo to movomont is 
tho depth of tho nullahs hollowed out l»y 
tho numoroua rivulets, when swolUni by tho 
rams.*’— Ttttnfnt'« O.v/oh, d. 574. 

NUMBA, NUMNA, h. Hind. 

namdt% mtmdd^ from Ihu's. 

[Hkt. vamafaX Felt , HomctuitcM a 
woollen Haddlc-<;loth, propiudy made 
of felt. The word in perhajw the 
same as Ar. namatj ‘a <5ovorli*t,’ spread 
on the seat of a sovereign, 

[1774. — “ Tho apartment was full of people 
seated on Nsomets (folts of camef huir) 
spread round the sides of the isiora. . . 

i/wif. jiccount i^f BtUhk Trodr, 

!. 226.] 

1815.--.“ That chief (Temugin or Ohingis), 
wo aro informed, after addressing tho Knans 
in an olo(|uont harangue, was seated uiKiti 
a black felt or nummud, and romfndod of 
tho imiKirtanco of tho duties to which he was 
M, ofPerHa, U 430. 

[1819. —“A Kattie throws a nunda on hfs 
mare.” — Trmts, Lit, Boc* Bo, i. 279.] 

1828 — “In a two-ix>led tent of a great 
S 1 S 6 ©, and lined with yellow wtsiUen stuff of 
Burope, sat Nader KcKiIee Khan, uptin a 
eoai«enumud. . . FAe i. 264, 

[1850.— •“ The natives use (for their tents) 
a sort of woollen stuff, about half an inch 


NUMEEICAL AFFIXES, CO-^ 
EFFICIENTS, or BETEEMIN- 
ATIVES* What is nmniit by tbost^ 
o\])rt‘.ssinns tMn pnrluqis be bust eluci- 
dated by an «‘\traut inun tin* Malay 
Grammar ot* tin* lati* \nnerable John 
(hawfurd : 

“In flu* enumurafton tif revtaiu 
obpM'ts tin* M.ikty has a peculiar 
idiom whndi, as tar as I know, docs 
not exist, lu any oUn*r language of tlio 
Ari*hi]H‘Iago. h is n| tin* sann* nature 
as the wold Mn*ad,* as \vt* uso it. in tho 
tab* of n.'ifth*, or ‘'^ail * in Un* niinniera- 
tioii ot ships; but in Malay it evtinida 
to many^ iamiliar cdipHt's. Ahti^ of 
whii'h the original ntn.nnng has not 
boon asfoH allied, is a]»pb«*d to stich 
tomious objoets ns leUM*'*. grasses, ; 
Haimnu nieanmg ‘ sti*?ii,N»i‘ Mrunk,’ to 
fiHsns, logs, Hiienrs, and }a\ebns; Banfak^ 
of whieh till* iiieaning has not bmi 
a.seiTt allied, to sui b objeels us rings; 
fhdtuitj^ wbieb means bspi ending’ or 
^HpaenaiH,’ to iiiats, enipets, thatch, 
Hiuls, skins, and hides, /»/p, ‘seeds,** 
to eorii, seeds, stones, pebbles, geiiif^ 
eggs, the eyes of nuiiimis, lamps, and 
<*an<l!estieks,” and so on, i’ruwfurd 
names 8 or B other teriii'*, one or 
other of which m always usetl in 
eompany with the iiimieraL in en- 
nnniemting dtifereitl e lasses of objects,, 
UH if. In Knglish, tdioni sltould eonqiel 
ns to say Mwo Httinn nf Mpears,* ‘four 
Hprrtuh of ciirpids,* ‘mix cortiH of 
(linimanls.* As a matter of fact we 
do speak of 2(1 fmttd of cattle, 10 jHr of 
soldiers, 100 miii of ships, 20 fmceA of 
mntion, h tlo/eii utand of rifles. Hut 
still the practace is in none of these 
cases obligaOiry, it is tecliiiical and ex- 
ceptional j nisomuch that I rememheiv 
when a Isiy, in old Heform*>Hin dayiv 
and when disturbances were expected 
in a provincial town, hearing It stated 
by a wel I- m formed lady that a great 
proprietress in the neiglihoiirhood 
so aiarnmd that she hml ordered from 
town a whnin ntnad tif moMkH* I 

Tt> some Hinnil «*xteni the idiom 
occurs also in other Euro|Hviii languages,. 

* C>lli«r tt«rinK lmv« tVwuMwdia, 

Qiumtitativs Ain(niiiH««i, Kiimemt Auxtllsrieffw 
Ac. 
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iiicliidiiig Freiicli and German Oi 
French 1 don’t remember any example 
now except Ute (de betail), nor of 
German except Stuck, which is, how- 
ever, almost as universal as the 
Ohinese ptetey A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
replied ^Ja freihch^ dre%%elin Stuck 
Amemkanei f’ 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
been desciibed in the extract from 
Cia>vfurd as existing in Malay, is 
lound also in Burmese The Burmese 
attixes seem to be more numerous, and 
their classificcition to be somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. 
Thus oos, a root implying ‘chief or 
‘first,’ IS applied to kings, divinities, 
l)riests, &c , Yauk, ‘a male,’ to 
lational beings not divine; Gaung, ‘a 
brute beast,’ to irrational beings , Pya 
implying superficial extent, to dollais, 
countries, dishes, blankets, &:c , Lun, 
implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 
bottles, cups, toes, fingeis, candles, 
bamboos, hands, feet, &c , Tseng and 
Gyaung, ‘extension in a straight line,’ 
to rods, lines, spears, roads, &c 

Tlie same idiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it appear in some ot the 
vocabuLirics that have been collected 
of tribes on the frontier ot China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies in 
Aarious instances show identity of 
oiigin in the essential part of the 
numeral, whilst a dilierent asiiect is 
given to the whole word by a variation 
lu what axipears to be the numeral- 
alhx* (or what Mr Brian Hodgson 
(.alls the ‘servile aflix’). The idiom 
<*\!sts in the princixial vernaculars of 
Cliina itself, and it is a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialects to 
I’igeon-English which has produced 
thepmr?/, which in that quaint i argon 
seems to be used as the universal 
numerical affix (“Two qmcey cooly,” 
“ three p%ecey dollar,” &c.) 

This one pigeon jdirase reiirejsenbs 
scores that are used in the vernaculars 
For 111 some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant 
development, which must form a 
great difficulty in the accpiisition of 

* Hee Hfi If YuIo'k [ntTodmtcru E»my to Capt 
OUr» XUmr of iioUUn Sand, «d. 1888, iip. [127], 
11281 


colloquial use by foreigners Some 
approximate statistics on this subject 
will be given below 

The idiom is found in Jaiianese and 
Corean, but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese 

It is found in several languages of 
C America, ^ e the Quichd of Guate- 
mala, the Naliault of Mexico Pio^Der ; 
and in at least two other languages 
(Tep and Piriiida) of the same region. 
The following are given as the co- 
efficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt oi) Mexican, 
Compare them wath the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 
given . 

Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects; eg, eggs, beans,, 
cacao beans, cherries, prickly-pears, 
Spanish loaves, &c , also for hooks, and 
fowls 

Panth (5^ for long rows of persons 
and things , also for walls and furro\ys 

Tlamcmih (from nmna, to sjiread on 
the ground), tor shoes, dishes, basins, 
papei, &c, also for sjieeches and 
sermons • 

Olotl (maize-graiiis) for ears of 
maize, cacao-pods, bananas also for 
flmt arrow-heads (see W v Hmnholdt^ 
Ka'im-Sprache, ii 265) 

I have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Teixneu de la Coiqierie, 
compiled a list ot nearly fifty languages 
in which tins curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much space to be 
inserted here. I may, however, give 
his statistics of the number of such 
determinatives, ns assigned in the 
grammars of some ot these languages 
In Chinese vernaculars, from 33 in 
the Shanghai vernacular to 110 in 
that of Fuchau In Corean, 12 ; in 
Ja])aneH 0 , 16 ; in Annamite, 106 ; in 
Siamese, 24 , in Shan, 42 , in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay aiul Javanese, 19. 

If 1 am not mistaken, the pro- 
pensity to giv<* certain technical and 
ap))ropiiatea t/itles to couples of 
certain beasts and birds, which had 
siuih an extensive development in old 
English sporting phraseology, and still 
liartly survives, had its root in the 
same state of mind, viz- difficulty in 
grasping the idea of abstract numhers, 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years ago, thrown 
upon tins feeling, and on the origin 
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of the idiotii of whieli ^^e liaw been 
speaking, by a passage in a iiu»<ierii 
])ook, wliicfi iH the more iiote%\orth\ 
ns tlie author (ii>es uot m.ike nii\ 
reference to the exiMeuee (jf this 
idiom in any languagi*, and possiblv 
was not aware of it . 

“ On entonnj;’ into eomeisHmu i\ith tho 
(Red) Indian, it becomes speedily Mm lart lit 
that ho IS unable to com pi el lend the ulei ot 
iihstiact numbers, oM‘*t in his mniil 

only ,is nssoeiat.ed ideas He has a disfmet 
conceptum of five dogs or live th*ei, but he 
IS so unaccustomod to the uha ot number 
^is a thing apait fioni spot itu* <»b|e(t‘', fhif 
! have tilled in vam to gi‘t an liuiiin to 
admit that the nlea of tlu‘ nuiubtu ti\e, ms 
associated in his miiui nifh tive doe , i-^ 
idontital, as iai as mnnbei is eoneerned. 
with that of live lingeis If .•/'.ra. rtt 
histuttc Isf ed, n J7tl ) { Uso *ee 

Ti/ioi , P) innft t i ( ^tilhn t , ‘dii» i ed i ‘i.VJ y»/ . 

Thus it siHmih ]iro!>alde that iheijst* 
■of the vinin'Htl Mieflirieiit, \^]le^}le^ 
in the Mjilay idmin ni in nni old 

sporting ]»hiJiseob>g\ , is .1 kimi of 

f,U7HVft/ of the idiort to bridge the 
dillicult.t felt, in nientitNing nbstr.iet 
ninnlK*l.s as ajiphed to ditlerelit objeels, 
liy the uit rodurftoii of a 1 oininon 

<‘on<‘rete term. 

Traeen of a like t<‘iulene\, llioiigli 
prohahl,> j^rown into a meie iashion 

and artificially developi'd, are common 
in HniduHtani am! Perwiati, espeeinlly 
in the otficial written «t\le of 
who delight in what Htumied to me, 
before my attention was called to tin* 
Indo-< Ihine.se nhoiii, the wilful sur 
j>1 usage (c//) of two ‘ sImmMm* of 

H'ttiU'H, a tsi) used with <|Ui11s/car|»etM, 
<V, ; thn*<‘ *|«*rsons* nf bar 

kaiidilzes; li\e ‘ro|HH (nf«)‘ot ladluloes , 
ten ^cliaiuH* (jnunjlr) of elepiinnts • 
twenty *gri])H’ (A'alnn) of swords, vH.c. 
But 1 was not aware ot the extent of 
the idiom in the mnimhVH n^pertory 
till I found it displayed in Mr, 
Oarnegy^B Kachahri TeehnimiifffH^ uikUt 
the head of Mniatmmi (IdioiuH or 
Phrases). Besides those just ituoted. 
we there Ihid Want {‘number’) tiHt*d 
with eoiim, utensils, and sleeveless 
garments; dkZna (‘gi^ain’) with pearls 
and coral heads; datti (‘hand*) with 
fah’ons, &(»,, shields, and robes of 
honour; jM (volume, lit, ‘skin*) 
with books; wuJutr (‘nose-bit*) with 
camels; htn (‘portion,* pwn/ 9 with 
precious stones, gardens, tanlis, fiehls, 
letters ; manzil (‘a stage on a jourm^y, 
an. alighting place*) with t,t*nts, bruits, 


liou>e^, i.nriages, beds, howd.is, <Scc • 
so. (Sm instruimuit ) itli guitar/ 
CCe , s^//, (Mlire.id') uith necklaces of 
all h»iN, . Severn] n! these, with 
otlhUs piiiidv dhnkidi, are used also 
in O-iiianli 'f ni k i^h " 

NUNCATIES, ^ n i. b I akes made 
b\ the MaboinniiMi.iiiv, tii \\\ India 
. ebieth iinpoitf'd into llunibav from 
1 Surat I'riieie i a P* 1 woid, 

I //eihf/, Mae id o| ('aibi v »u < liina,’ with 
jwbnh Iht^ UMifl ha- b«M n (Muniected. 
I Hut Ml. \\‘cn, < 'olliM foi ut Surati 
I \\ l Ites tb.it U I'* If ilh IVi/ 

j /Of//, * bo ail,’ ami M do Lhtff^ 

I ‘'-i\ ; meannc» < pc* lal kind of caho 
I ef*iii]HiM*d f*f MS nigiefhciits-~-\\beat.- 
I lioiti, e^g-, ‘-m.ai, IfUtti I or gliec, 

‘ lea\»*ii prndm ed tioiii tn*ifi^\ »»i grain, 
I and diit<*mb | 

I 

; I NUT, <>. ^liind *ski. 

'Mbe n»* e. Tie* le< * itlig Worn by 

i liehan nomen 

1 • \!t mM fi btM!i*»l mitli I ‘r uoso 

luir. <tuek fuM *tf pn * oci *)f 

*Pnr4*'f, /. f A «■ . /tf, I t 

j IMVJ. *''nic nut Or » now) i*f jjfolrf 

1 nit«% Ml! vvbHh I* » labj^ iHituecn 

I f\M» |H}irh, ••Ilh b\ iMoticri s\**mcn,’* 

i J/of .!/• f //** 1/ I re-f , , i.n j 


NUT PBOMOTION, I'lom its 

j *-Upposef| imilgi^tlble flMiai'lei, the 
kernel of flu* cashew nut is called 
in S. Imiia, nlnie, roanted and hot, 
j It IH a tavoiuile de'^'jcit di'^h [Sec 
Liii't* ht*h link. So« , 11, | 

; NUEZEE, lliml ti.*m An //ap* 

i i»r mi ftr (prop, muthi)^ pfinmrilv ‘a 

^on oi of b ring ; but, in 

ordiimrv ii^e, a feicnioiMd present, 
properlv an oilciing loan an inferior 

to ji superior, tbe tonviUM* of 
The roof in the Maine as tbil of Nnm- 
nVc (Numbers, v 1. *2h 

(17tir». *' Ttie conitratMlatftrv nasin, «Sjc., 

hIiiiII bti Kef opj«/«ife ai> exponsoK; 

iwifl if ntighf rettmifi**, if nIiiiII to Poplar, 
or «»mm oth»r hosnifak*' bolttr of 
fViV, Hqpt. no, ifi IV, IVrcoa mjnU 127. 

• Home imualM oil Hit* MtibtuM I nf them* 
miiiatK(*H. (a c bi oit tli*' ivtHtttrti 

tMmlm or Imltn, will !»• ritniMl In Poif Vliix MtUler’it 
in ftttiiMr*fi to Ihi. tnltcr « /%ilt 

0 / / nitrfmt U JIVHi ; iw v%oU HM In 

W. Mill IftnalHiltM i}ttof**«i iiUoi’ Prof. M&x 
Mnllci n*f«*rN Ui m tVmhgt vl. 

4ii’i, bat tbti* ! have aoi «i»le t<i tiud, nor, 
la either ttrlUT, «ii\ Mauuexteit mfio/ai/r of Uw 
hUoni. 
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[c 1775 — ‘‘The Governor lays before the 
board two bags , . which were presented 

to him in mzzers . , — Progs of Council, 

quoted by Pox in speech against W 
Hastings, in Bond, iv 201 ] 

1782 — “Col Monson was a man of high 
and hospitable household expenses , and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that he would not only not touch a nazier 
few salver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
mohor) always presented by coxintry gen- 
tlemen, according to their rank . ” — 

Pr%ce"s Tracts, ii 61 

1785. — “Presents of ceremony, called 
nuzzers, were to many a great portion of 
their subsistence . . *’ — Letter in I^ife of 
Colehrcoke^ 16 

1786 — Tippoo, even in writing to the 
Prench Governor of Pondichery, whom it 
was his interest to conciliate, and in acknow- 
ledging a present of 500 muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls them “sent 
by way of nuzr ” — Select Letter s of Tippoo, 
377. 

1809 — “The Aumil himself offered the 
nazixr of fruit ” — Ld Valentui, i 453 

[1832 — “I . looked to the Meer 
for explanation , he told me to accept 
Muckabeg’s ‘ nuzza ’ ** — Mi s Meei Ilcvisan 
Odse)vn9 i 193 ] 

1876 — “The Standard has the following 
curious piece of news in its Court Circular 
'Of a few days ago — 

‘Sir Salar Jung was presented to the 
Queen by the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
•offered his Muggur as a token of allegiance, 
w hich her Majesty touched and returned ’ ” 
- -Pnmh, July 15 

For the true sense of the word so doli- 
4iiously introduced instead of Nuzzer, see 

MuaaxTR. 


o 


OAKT, s A coc( )-n ut garden The 
word IS peculiar to Western India, and 
i.s a corruption of Port, orta, (now more 
usually horUi). ‘‘Any niau*s par- 
ticular allotment of eoco-nut trees ni 
tlie gi'oves at Mahiiu or Girgaum is 
spoken of as his oart ’’ {S%r (r 
JJirdwood), 

1564. — “ . . , o mo praz do fazor inoroo 
a dita cidaclo omfatiota para sompro quo a 
ortahya dos ortas dos moradoros l^ortu- 
guezes o chnstiloH que nesta cidado do Goa 
•e ilha tS . . . possilo vendoi . . ,”&€•—« 
ProcUmwdxon of JJom SehaHiictn, in Archio 
i*ort, i)r%mt faso. 2, 157. 

c. 1610. — “II y a vn grand nombro do 
i^edmero ou orta, oomme vena dinez ici do 
Aios vergers, ploins d'arbros d© Cocos, planter 


bien pres a pies , mais ils ne viennent qu"es 
lieux aquatiques et bas — Pyimd de 

Lacal, 11 . 17-18 , [Plak Soe ii 28] 

1613 — “ E os naturaes habitao ao longo do 
ryo de Malaca, em seus pomares e orthas ” 
— GodmJio de Mtedia, 11 

1673 — “ Old Goa . her Soil is luxurious 
and Campaign, and abounds with Rich 
Inhabitants, whose Rural Palaces are im- 
mured with Groves and Hoztos ” — Ftyeii, 
154 

[1749 — “ as well Vmgems (Port 
'I'mgem, ‘a field ’) lands as Hortas*’’ — Lettoi 
in 'Logan, Malahai , in 48 ] 

c 1760 — “As to the Oarts, or Coco-nut 
groves, they make the most considerable 
part of the landed pzoperty ’* — Of rose, i 47 

1793 — “For sale . That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built by Mi 
William Beal , it is situated in a most lovely 
Oart *’ — Bomdai/ Coii7 ie7 , Jtm 12 

OBANG-, s Jap OJdo-han, Ixt 
‘ greater division ’ The name of a 
large oblong Japanese gold piece, 
similai to the kobang (q*v ), but of 

10 times the value , 5 to 6 inches in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 
with an average weight of 2564 grs 
troy First ibbued m 1580, and last 
111 1860 Tavernier has a representa- 
tion of one 

[1662 — “A thousand Oebans of gold, 
which amount to forty seven thousand 
Thiiyfs, or Ciowns ” — Mandefsh, E T. Bk 

11 147 (Stanf I)iU ) 

[1859 — “The largest gold coin known is 
the Obang, a most inconvenient circulating 
medium, as it is nearly siv inches in length, 
and three inches and a half in breadth. 
OUpluvnt, Nantiiive of Mission, n 232 ] 

OLD STBAIT, n p This is an old 
name of tlie natrow strait between tlie 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
winch was the old passage followed by 
shil>s passing towards (lliina, but litis 
long been tumndoned for the wider 
strait south of Binga})ore and noith of 
Bintang It is called by the Malays 
Sa7M Tamhum, from ah edible lish 
called by the last nanlt^ It js the 
Btrait of’Singapuia of some of the old 
navigtitors , whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Btrait or 
Governor’s Straits (<i.v.) 

1727. — “ ... Johore Lawt, which is 
flomotiincH th© Place of that King^s Resid- 
once, and has the Benefit of a fin© deep 
largo Haver, which admits of two Entrancos 
into it The smallest is from the Westward, 
called by Hai opmns the Btreights of Sinca- 
pore, but by the Natives SaUeta de Brew ” 
(%*e, S(M£ Tamhrau, as above). — A , llwindtop, 
iU 92 , [ed. 1744]. 
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I860— “Tho Old Straits, tluoujrh which | 
formerly our Indiamon pa^^od on their way 
to China, are from 1 to *i miles in wi«Hh, 
and except where a few cleanngs have heon 
made , * with the shores on both sid«‘s 
covered with douse • donbtlc'^s, 

m old times, an isolated vessel . . . must 
have kept a good look out against att«« k 
from piratical pitthm darting out from one 
of the numerous creeks ”—(Vitv R*m 

of an Jtidain OJ/ictaly 285-b, 

OLLAH, fl Taiu. MaL ohu 

A ])fxlm-lcaf ; Init cHpociully the leal 
of the Palmyra (Bota!i,^ais fhh Ui/outnf^) 
us prepared for wntnig nii, often, hut 
nxconectlv, termed cad(jan (m O 
oldei hooks tile teuu oln^ gtuuuMllN 
uieaiis a native letter; often, as in 
some cases helows a wnttiui order A 
very good ae<s Hint of the loyal serihes 
at OalK'ut, and their imuh* of writing, 
IS given h> Barhosa ns tollows . — 

1516 — “The King of (^ileeut keeps main 
clerks constantly in his pal.ice , they arc all 
lu one rotmi, separate and fiu fioin the kiiig» 
sitting on benches, and there tht^y write all 
the ailairs of the king’s revenue, and his alms, 
and tho pay which is given to all, aiwl the 
eonipUunts which are prosented to the king, 
and, at tho same time, tho iieeonnfH of the 
colloctora of taxes. All this is on broad stitl 
loaves of tho palm true, without ink, with 
pone of iron , they write their luttors in lines 
ilrawn like our«, and write in tho same diroe 
tion as we do. Kach of those clerks has groat 
bundles of those written loaves, and whore 
over they go they carry them nndor thoir 
arms, and iron pen in their hands • • . 
and amongst those are 7 or 8 who aro groat 
confidants of tho king, and men hold in 
great honour, who always staml before huii 
with thoir pens m their hand ami a bundle 
of paper under thoir arm ; ami each of 
them has always sovoral of those loaves in 
blank but signed at the tivp by f ho king, and 
when he coramaudH them to desmteh any 
buainoas they write it <ni thesis loaves.** 
Pp. 110-111, Hak. Hoc., but translation 
modified. 

156B.— All the Gentiles of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
■written record, do it on certain palm-loaves 
which they call olla, of the breadth of two 
fingers .’* — Barrost t. ix. 8. 

,, “ All the rest of tho town was of 

wood, thatched with a kind of palm -loaf, 
which they call ola.'*— 1. Iv. vib 
1561. *'A11 this was written by the 

king’s writer, whose business it is t<j i>ro 
par© his olas, which are palm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, seratohing it 
with an iron — Awrra, i. 212 218. 

Correa uses the word in throe applications s 
(a) for a palm-leaf os just quoted ; {h) for 
a palm-leaf letter ; and (r) for (Coco) palm- 
leaf tha'boh. 

1668. — **. . . in the Maldiva Islands 
they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, iimi its oordngo is all made 
of |mlm ; with tlu* fnmds (which wo call 
olla in Makivai) tho> cover huusos and 
vessels.**— tt'doriu, f 67 

ir^Sik ~ “1 answers i that 1 was from 

Venue, that my nuino was Gasjktro Balbi 
, ami that I brought the omeraldsfrom 
Vtmu-i» o\ piously t*» pr<‘si‘iit to bis majesty,. 
Nvhose fame for goo«hu*ss, eourtosy, aad 
gr 4 Mtm’'^s flow ihitsigh all the world , . ^ 
ind all this \%A< written *io\\n on an olla, 
and rend by tlu» aforesaid ‘ Master of the 

\\f>rd’ to his Majc’sfy/* f/. f, 104. 

j ,, ** But to show that he did this as 

a mallei of just as*, ho stsd a fuither order 
that iiothuig should Ih' ilono till they ro- 
4 eiviai an olla. ta h*ttt»r «'f Ins sign manual 

wiitt4»n in lettms «*f giOd . ami h 4> ho (tho 
King of l*4‘gu) tatii'nsl nil tln^ fannlios of 
thttS4» nobl 4 ‘s to bi' k«*pl pnsoners, even to* 
tho wamu'ti big with <lnld, ami tho infants 
, in bamis, ami so ho iMused tho whole of 
> thtnn tt* Vi4* h-d upon fht* sju,t soatloldmg ; 
ami tlnui th<» king S4mt tho olla, ordering 
them to be burnt ; and thi» Becagini exe- 
eiiteii tlu* 4>r*tei\ ami bnimsi tho whole of 
Iheiii.*’ /W. f. 112 nil. 

(1568. “Saxles whieh thiu timko of the 
h‘aVi.»s, wlm h h'a'os are **a’lhMl OlaB.” — 
fiitff tty Hak, Sih*. n, la. 

I ildU ***rwo Ollahs. »»n« t4» (hmpa 
' Biiya. , * />4#ao' /•■!», /aZAM, i, 151.] 

1626, “Tho writing was 4>n loavcH of 
Hidnte, which they tall OHa.** - J*urcfiaSf. 

. 5M. 

I 1673. “*rho htmsos are low, and thatched 
with oUat <r*f th<» < 'iH*oo ’rrooM/' /'lyri, 66. 

e, USW. , . Ola mitulmriter Ma- 
InUiriH dicta, ot inter alia I’lqiyn looo 
adhiboinr.’* Rumplnun^ t. 2, 

I71H, . namulmn Ia«aves, com* 

moldy eidliui Oleg.” /’lap. of thr 

&e,, III. .‘ 17 . 

17(10. “ flu (King Ahunpm^wdd ho would 

givo firdorn f4»r OUoft to bo inmi«> out ftir do- 
lt voring of what KngHahtntin wore in hia 
KuH/ffom t4»nio,’* dZ^r/ir.in Rafrt/tttpiiL 

ih% Hrp. i. 877. 

181)6. “ Man.v j»en«iiiK had thoir Ollaha 

in thoir liHudM, writing tho sernam in Tamil 
shorthand.”- Hiuhnmtn, Vhrhtinn. RfS* 2nd 
©d. 70. 

1850. - “Tim iHwiks of the Hinghalese^ 
are formed to day, as flioy have been for 
ages post, of olas, or strips taken frt»m th# 
young leave* of the 'ridi|K»t <»r the Palmyra 
TVuarwf, (V//A#a, i, fiTi 
1870. , . Bn manusent »ur oHti* 

* . .*•— /fri-wi* CViV/yar, ilnne 11, 874. 

OMBDWAXjrB, 8. Hind, from 
Perft. uirmsd% 0 t}r (nmmrd^ mnmif ‘hope ^ 
htemlly, therafnre, *a hotH»ful one^? 
i.e. **an eximetant, a amdiditte for em- 
ploy luent, one who awaita a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
request.” ( Wilmn.) 
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1816 — “The thoughts of being thiee or 
four year's an omeedwar, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me ” — M 
^tone^ in L%fe, i, 344. 

OMLAH, s This is properly the 
Ar pi *amald^ of ^dmzl (see 

AumIL) It IS applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a civil conrt 
or cutcherry (q v ) collectively 

c 1778 — “I was at this place met by the 
Omlah or officers belonging to the establish- 
ment, who hailed my arrival in a variety of 
boats dressed out for the occasion ” — Jffon 
Ji jLi7idsai/, in I/ives of the L%7idsays, iii 167 

1866 — “At the worst we will hint to the 
Omlahs to discover a fast which it is neces- 
sary they shall keep with great solemnity ” 
— Trevelyan^ Tlie JOawh B'liyigalow, in J?«aser, 
Ixxiii 390 

The use of an English plural, omlahs^ here 
IS incorrect and unusual, though omtidis is 
used (see next word) 

1878 — “ . . the subordinate managers, 

young, inexperienced, and altogether in the 
hands of the Omlah ” — Lfe m the Mofiissil^ 
11. 6 

OMHAH, s Tins is properly, like 
tlie last Avoid, an Ar pi (JJniard^ 
pi of Am A? — see AMEER), and slioiild 
be applied collectively to the higher 
officials at a Mahommedan Ooart, 
especially that of the Great Mogul 
But in old European narratives it is 
used as a hingiilar for a loid or grandee 
of that Court ; and indeed in Hindu- 
«stani the Avord Avas similarly used, for 
Ave have a Hind plural umardydn^ 
^ omrahs ’ From the remarks and 
•f [notations of Bloch maun, it Avould 
seem that Mnnmhddrs (see MUNSXTB- 
BAR), from the commandant of 1000 
upAvards, Avere styled v*ma/rd'‘%'-lcahdT^ 
or mnara-i-hi&dm^ ‘ Great Amirs ’ ; and 
these would he the Omrahs properly 
Certain very high officials were styled 
Amlr-ul-Unmrd {A%n^ i, 239-240), a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs 

1616. — “ Two Omrahs who arc great Com- 
manders. T* Roe, 

[ ,, “The King lately sent out two 

■Vmbras with horse to fetch him m.'' — lUd 
Hak. Soc. li 417 ; in the same page he writes 
Vmreis, and in ii. 446, Vmraes*] 

o 1680. — * ‘ Howbeit, out of this prodigious 
ron^ ^oes yearely many great payments : to 
his Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vmhrayes 
of Townes and Forts .” — Sir T Merbert, p 66 

1638. — “Et sous 1© commandement d© 
plusieurs autres seigneurs de e&ux qu’ils 


appellent Ommeraudes Fans, 

1659, p 174 

1653 — “II y a quantity d’elephans dans 
les Indes . les Omaras s’en seruent pai 
grandeur ” — De la Boullmje-h-iJoiu^ ed 
1657, p 250 

c 1664 — “It IS not to be thought that 
the Omrahs, or Lords of the Mogul’s Ooiiit, 
are sons of great Families, asm Enincp 
these Omrahs then are commonly but Ad- 
venturers and Strangers of all sorts ol 
Nations, some of them slaves , most of them 
without instruction, which the Mogul thus 
raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, and 
degrades them again, as he pleaseth ” — 
Beriviery B T 66 ; [ed tfonUahle, 211] 

c 1666 — “Les Omras sont les grand 
seigneurs du Roiaume, qui sont pour la 
plupart Persans ou fils de l^ersans ” — Theve- 
not, V 307 

1673 — “ The President , has a Noise 
of Trumpets an Horse of State led 

before him, a Mtrclial (see MORCHAL) (a 
Fan of Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, 
as the Ombrahs or Great Men have — 
Eryei^ 86 

1676 — 

“ Their standard, planted on the battlement, 

Despair and death among the soldiers 
sent , 

You the bold Omrah tumbled from the 
wall. 

And shouts of victory pursued the fall ” 
Dtyden, ii 1 

1710 — “ Donna Juliana let the 

Hoer Ambassador know that the 

Emperor had ordered the Ammaraws Enay 
Ullah Chan (&c ) to take car© of our in- 
terests ” — VaiPiitqn, IV SiLiatfe, 284 

1727 — You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which 1 
have hero from several of my Umbras ” — 
FiTiDtAln, of A w angzlb, m A llam iHon, ii 227 , 
[ed 1744, 1 . 231] 

1791 — “ . . . les Omrahs ou grands 
seigneurs Indions. . . — B dt* St, 

La Ohmimihe Jndienne, 32. 

OMXTM WATEB, s A cointnoix 
domestic medicnie in. S India, made 
from tlie strong-amelling carnnnative 
seeds of an umbel 1 if eroiia plant, Carimi 
copHcum, l^enth, (PtyohoHs coptica, and 
Ptych Ajowaih oi Jlecand ), called in 
Tamil ommn^ [whitjli comes from the 
Skt». yamdm,^ y<wdn% in Hind, ajwd^uj 
See Hanb^vry and FVuchiger^ 269. 

OOJYNE, n.p. XIjjayan% or, in tbe 
modern vernacular, one of the 

most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities It was the 
(sapital of King Vikramaditya, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 
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The name of XJjjaiu hn\^ ]t*d to a 
cmious imbroglio in the iiiterpi et«itiou 
ot the Arabian geogniphers Its 
meridian, as we have just nuaitioned, 
was the zero oi longitude among tlie 
Hindus The Arab writers boirow iiig 
from the Hindus wrote the nanu‘ tip- 
liarently Aain^ but this by the men* 
omission of a di«U 5 riti(*al point betMine 
ArZn^ and from the Arabs ]>ahSi*(l to 
medieval Christian geogiMphtus as the 
name of an imaginary ■|)oint (»ii the 
equator, the interseotifui ot the t ent.ral 
meridian with that, eircle Fuither, 
this point, or tiansposed city, hail 
probably been rex)resented iui maj»s, as 
we often see cities on ine<be\,il ni.ipM, 
by a cupola or tin* lihe Xnd lu*iiee 
the “Cupola of Aj'tn oi or the 

“ Cupola ot tlu' iGaith ” (^A l-liihha nl- 
ai^dlh) bei‘ame an t‘slahlislui(i eommun- 
])lacG for cHuitnrucs in gi‘ogra[»hn*al 
tables oi statem<uits. Tlu* i<h‘a W 4 IH 
that just 180“ ot the earl.h’s ciivumter- 
eiice was hal)ii.«ibli‘, or at. any rate ef>g“ 
nimble tis such, <iii<l this mcridaiu of 
Ann bisected this hahifnlde heini- 
, sphere But as t.lu* vvicstern limit ex- 

t.eiKh‘d to t.he Fortunate Isles, it 
became manifest to the Aiab.s that the* 
ceutial meridian could not Is* Si» fu* 
east as the llhnhi meridian of zb*/// 
(or of Lmik<h i (\ Ceylon), (See <pmta- 
tion from the Aryabhntta^ under JAVA ) 
They thei’efox*e shifted it wicstward, 
hut shifted the niystm Arin along flie 
equator westwarrl also. We fiml also 
among medieval Knriineau st.udeuts (as 
with lioger Ba<*on, below), n ciuifusion 
between Arin ami H;yene. This Rem- 
and suppo.ses to havi* arisen from the 
i/jLTrdpiov of Ptolemy, a ]>laee 
which he locates on the 55an/abar 
coa,st, and appro m 1 natii ig t.o the shiftetl 
position of Ann. But it is ]K*rhaps 
more likely that the con fusion aro.se 
from some survival of the real name 
Afdn, Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Ar?/m, and 
M. Bedillot was very positive that 
nothing more could be learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
tlie late M Peinaud completely solv<»d 
the mystery by pomting out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujiam, 
Even in Arabic the mistake liaddmeu 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the word ArM had he<‘u H(lopt.ed ns a 
generic name for a jilace of medium 
temperature or cntalitios (see Jorjdn2. 
(pioted below). 


c. A 1 ). l.HO. ’O (" 77 J/ 7 ; /ia<rtXe«or Tiac- 
rarer ” — J*to/ \ 1 1 i. B3 

c. 030 Eipuitor passes botweou 

oast and wost thnmgh an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia)^ 
and « httU* sDUtli of ilieso twii countries! 
This point, half w’ay bet.vveou noi th and south 
IS out by the point (lueiidiau q half way be- 
tween the Mtcrnal I slamis and tlie extremity 
of riuna, , it IS w^h.ii is csdleil Tht* Oupuhi ui 
th* Eatth J/usb7d», 1 . ISO 181, 
c 10 ‘J 0 — “ bes ANtiNiUomes , , , out fait 
corrospondio t» vilb' ti’Odjem avec lo lieu 
qui dans lo table.iii dos villes insete dans los 
tallies astiononii»nn*s ,i lotji lo nom d’Ann, 
ei ijm ost sup|><>s(^ sit in sui los 1 lords do U 
nu‘i M.iis entio Odjem la niei, il y a 
pi os do tent /jfrid/rnoi's/' }/ Jfift'iifn, ipioted 
by //tfn* ht d/ozZ/o/ijr, p. ecMv, 

I 12<»7 Mei idrmutn \t*ro laius Indiao 
desotaidit a tiopno < '.ipnooi 111, et socat 
.loijuinoeliahun eiioulutn apud Montom 
Maleuiii ot, itgionos ot t'ontrrnunos et 
fiansit pi‘i Si/fjttni, «piao niiin* Arym voca- 
tui. I\am in hbio tnrsmuu ptiuofcaium 
ilicitur <|Uod duplex t‘Ht Ei/nh , ima sub 
solstitni . . ,divi sub atspuno«ti»h circulo, 
ile «|uA. nuiie est siunuo, ilisl ms pot* \e gradus 
nb 01 1 nltadt*, soil niagis alMuiontt' elongatur 
propter Inn*, ipioil bingitinhi habitabihii 
major est ipum nnsbfda^ ♦ ooh \el teirao, 
ot hoe versus 01 lent 01 n '* /Utiotif Opus 

J/f///fA, mb Iztndou, lt» 3 ;b p. Ihfi. 

e intX). “Sous la hguo d*|uino\ialo, au 
I tiuliou du nnauii*. la <»ii il 11*^ a pas do 
I latit.uibs so tronM‘ lo point do 1 i e* »ri dlation 
I Servant ihtoontreaux patties (pn* so t 011 pout 
entro lillos, , , , IWiiis oot oiniroit ct aur 
00 point so tr««i\ 4 » lo lion ttoiumo Coftpo}^ 
dt' Asin on Omtpttf* lA' Arin. lA tint uu 
chAioatt grand, Tiiivd of iPun aei'*s ditlieilo 
Huivant I bn Alaraby, «*’ost lo sdjour de» 
dihiioiiMot la trAnoirSblis , , , fios Indions 
parlont ogaloiiiont th* «o hi*u, ot d^bitunt 
liort fablosh sonsujof.'* Anfhtf VnHmnpmphjti 
t|Uotoil b> p loxtin. 

e bPKi. “Arin {*ff bo lum d’uno 

proport uiii tuo^ unnt* iirtiis l«*H chi»Ht*K . . , im 
i*oiiit our In turr<» h uiio huutoiir tf^galo doH 
doujfc polos, till Morto ipio la niiit ii'y ouipihto 
pmni Hur la tlun'^o du jtmr, 111 lo jourmirla 
dHr{?o tie la nuit. t'u iiitit a pasad daiiB 
rnnagoordimuro, pourMigiutlortruno manihro 
gdndralo un hou d'uiio tttmporuttire moy- 
oiino.” bivro do du Srut Schetif 

. . . U]Him Afohtiptnmf 
trad, tio Siff\ /A* A'o/, *t Aa’A'. x. 39. 

1498. ** Ptolemy and tlm other philoso- 

pherH, who have wntlori u|Hin Iho globe, 
thought that it was MphonettI, belie vhig that 
thia nomiKphere was rouiui as well a« that in 
which they ihorriHelvoK dwidt, the eoiitrc of 
which wcH in the taiand <»f Aritt, which i« 
under the oipiinoctml hue, betweon the 
Ambiau Uiilf and the Ciulf of Peraia/ — 
Ertft^r 0 / on Iuk 'I’hird Voyage, to 

the King ami Queen. AJtuhr^s r/'aa/fA, Hak, 
Hoe. 2nd ed. 135. 

|c, 1583. - “From thenoo we wont to 
*9^111 ami Semrige. * * A* ^ Jit Mtch in 
//«Xy. u. 385. 
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[1616 — “ Vgen, the Cheefe Oitty of 
Malwa — Su T Roe, Hak Soc, ii 379 ] 
c 1659 — “Dara having understood what 
had passed at Eugenes, fell into that choler 
against Ka’iem Kan, that it was thought he 
would have cut off his head ” — Be} nier, E T 
p 13 , [ed Con&tahle, 41], 

1785 — The City of Ugen is very ancient, 
and said to have been the Rendence of the 
Pnnee Bicker Majit, whose JE3ia is now 
Current among the Hindus ” — Sir C Malet, 
in Bah yinple, Oi Rep, i 268, 

OOOLOOBALLONa, s Malay, 
Uluhalang^ a chosen warrior, a 
champion [Mr Skeat notes 
ov 'ulu certainly means 'head,’ especi- 
ally the head of a Raja, and halcmg 
])rohahly means ‘people’ , hence uln- 
hnlcmq, ‘men of the head,’ or ‘body- 
guard ’] 

c 1616, — “ Pour of twelve gates that were 
in the Town were opened, thorough each of 
the which sallied forth one of the four Cap- 
tames with hia company, having first sent 
out for Spies into the Camp Orohalons 
of the most valiant that were about the 
King — Binto (in Oogan), p 260 

1688 — “ The 600 gentlemen Orobalang 
woie either slam or drowned, with all the 
Janizaries ” — Drydm, Lige of Xaviei, 211 
1784 — (At Acheen) “there are five great 
officeis of state who are named Maha Rajah, 
Lavfimana (see LAXIMANA), Rajc Oolah, 
Ooloo Ballang, and X^aikah Hajah ” — 
K'o})e(it, V, to Metgui, 4^1 

1811 — “ The ulu Tbalang are military 
otficors, foiming the body-guaid of the 
Suita, n, and pieparcd on all occasions to 
execute his ordeis ” — Maisdm^ H of Su- 
matia, 3rd ed 351, 

OOPLAH, s Cow dung patted mto 
cakes, and di'ied and stacked for fuel 
Hind uphl It IS in S, India called 
bratty (<i v ), 

1672 — “The allowance of oowdungo and 
wood was — for every basket of oowdungo, 
2 cakes for the Gentu Pagoda , for Poddi- 
nagg the watchman, of every baskott of 
oowdungo, 6 cakes ,” — Orders at Kt St Ceo , 
NoUs a7}d JCxts, i 66 

[Another name for the fuel is handd 
p809 — “ . small fiat cakes of cow-dung, 

mixed with a little chopped straw and water, 
and dried in the sun, are used for fuel , 
they are eallocl kimdhas, ” — Jh ongh fmr , 

Beffeis fiom a Mahratta Camp, od 1892, 
p. 158 ] 

This fuel which is also common in 
Egypt and Western Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus — 

1789. — “We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Woburn), the country . , , is very 


open, with little or no wood They have- 
even less fuel than we (i e in Scotland), and 
the poor burn tow^img, which they scrape 
off the ground, and set up to burn as we do 
divots {le turf),” — Loid M into, \n. Life, \ 301. 

1863 — A passage in Mr Marsh’s Man 
and Nature, p 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consequence 
of the absence of wood, in France between 
Grenoble and Brian^on, 

[For the use of this fuel, xii Tartary 
under the name of ar^ols, see Hue, 
T‘iavel% 2nd ed i 23 Numerous 
examples of its use are collected m 8 
ser Notes and Queiieb, iv 226, 277, 
377, 417 

[c 1590 — “The plates (in refining gold) 
having been washed in clean water, are , 
covered with oowdung, which in Hindi is 
called uplah ” — ul'la, ed Bloehmaivn, i 21. 

1828 — “Wo next proceeded to the 
Ooplee Walloe’s Bastion, as it is most 
erroneously termed by the Mussulmans, 
being literally in English a ‘Brattee,’ oi 
'dried cowdung — Woman’s Tower.’ ” 
(This IS the Up) i Burj, ^or * Lofty Tower ’ 
of Bijapur, for which see BombiUf Qazette&t, 
xxiii 638 ) — TTVs/a, Military RemmiscenGes, 
11 . 318 seq ] 

[OORB, OORITD, s Hind v.'i ad, 
A variety of dtll (see DB:ALL) or pulse, 
the produce of Phaseolus radmtus 
“ Uod is the most highly piizod of all 
the pulses of the genus Fhaseolu% and 
is laigely cultivated in all paits of 
Iiidm” (tFaft, 7JJco7i iJirf vi. pt i 102, 

sm ) 

[1792 — “ Ilio stalks of the oord. are hispid 
in a lessor degi oo than those of moong ” — 
Astaf Res VI 47. 

[1814 — “ Oord ” Boo under POPPER 

[1857 — “ Ilio Oordh Dal is in inoro com- 
nion use than any other throughout the 
country ” — Qherets, Man of Medteal Juris- 
prudence, 309 ] 

OORDOO, s. The Hindustani 
language The (Turki) word urdU 
means properly the cam]> of a Tartar 
Khan, ana is, in another direction, 
the original of our word hrnde (Russian 
orda), [which, acc*ordmg to Schuyler 
{Tnrhxstan, i, 30, noteX “is now com- 
monly used by the Russian soldiers 
and Cossiicks in a very amusing 
manner as a contemptuous term for an 
Asiatic”] The ‘Golden Horde’ upon 
the Volga was not properly {pace 
Littr6) the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
as is often supposed, but was th^ style 
of the Royal (Jamp, eventually Palace, 
of the Khans of the House oi Batu at 
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8Hrai Hotde is said hy Pilian, < [noted 
by Do/.y (Oosterl 43) to have been 
introduced into Frencli by Voltaire iii 
his Orpheh^i d& la Gh%)ie But Liilrt* 
quotes it as used in the 16th century 
U)da IS now used in Turlvist«ui, e a 
at Taslikend, Khokband, , for a 
* eitadeP (*SV/w«/Zer, te at i 30) The 
word utdff^ in the sense ol a ro;sal 
iMinp, came into India ]>rob<ibly i\itli 
Baber, and the royal resulonce at. Delhi 
was styled 'urd/y -?-?/? aVrZ/ff, Mlie Sublime 
Oani]) ’ The nii\t lanjjua^t^e which 
up in the court and camp vas c.illed 
\tth(h}~i-ii'idr(, ‘the tUinp Lan^ua^e,’ 
and hence we Inue elliptically Uidtl 
On the l^eshf'uvar frontiei t.lu* woi‘d 
vidil IS still in fuMpient use as ap]>lu‘d 
to the camji of a held-fort'e 

1247 — “ Post haec vemimiN art [u'lni.im 
ordam rmpoiMtcns, m ipil <*i it un.i do u\ 
onbus sins , et ijiiia nondum \ideranms 
Imporatoiom, iioluoniit nes \oc*!mi mu* intre- 
mitioro ad ordam ipsiu> ’* l^lnno 
P 752 

1251. — ‘*Kt Micut populuM Israel s< lubal, 
unusipnMijUO ad ipiain roi^innum tiibeniaculi 
doborofc tij^iforo tonteua, ita ipsi sciunt ad 
quod latuacuno iloboant «o cellocato. . . . 
Undo dicitur cniia Orda linffua o<»rum, 
<luod flonat medium, quia «ioinpor est m 
modio hominum suonuu. ...” - Witham ut 
Hubifd^ p 2($7. 

1404 — And tho Lord (Timour) was very 
wroth with hi« Mirassiios *{Mir55aRh hocnuso 
he did not«oo tho AmbasKador at this foast, 
and bocauso tho Truest ma}i (Intorprotor) had 
not boon with thorn . . . and ho simt for 
tho Tnt^inian and Haul to him . * How i« it 
that you have onragod and vexed tho Ixird ? 
Now smoo you wore not with tho Frank 
ambassadors, ami to pumsh you, and onsnro 
your always being ready, wo oriler your 
nostrils to be boreo, and a c<»rd [mt through 
them, and that you bo led through tho 
whole Ordo ns a puni«h!iiont/”-«CYar(;o, 
§ oxi. 

0 . 1440.— “What shall 1 saio of tho groat 
and innumerable moltitutie of beastOK that 
are in this X«ordo 7 ... if you were dispemoti 
in one daie to bie a thousande or horKoii 
you ehulde 6nde them to sell in tni« XiOrdo, 
for they go in heardeg like sheepe. . . — 

Josafa BarharOf old E.T. Hak. Soo. 20. 

0 . 1640.— “Sono diuim i Tartari in Herd#, 
e Horda nella lor lingua ftignifloa regunAxa 
•di popolo vnito e oonoorde a similfcudina 
dVna oitth ” — P. Jbin’o, Mh C7cwd dilfa Mom- 
’Covia, in Ra^nrmOf ii. f, ISS. 

1646 — “ Tho Tartars are divided into cer- 
tain groups or congregations, whioh they 
call hordes. Among which the Bavola horde 
or group IS tho first in rank.”— 
m n 171. 

[1660 — “ They call this place (or camp) 
Oi^tx bamar.” — Ttnveirou od, 1829, oh. xnL 
P- 46.] 


16/d — “ L’Ourdy stirtit d’Andrmoplo 
pt»nr ullei mt t.nnp La mot aigmtio 

' e.imi», et sous vo iiom sont compiis les me?- 
tieis quo sont nccess.nios ptnii !,», commoditfi 
clu voyage ” - Joto nnl d\ I nt 1. 117 

[1753 — “ That pui t of flu* camp eallod m 
Tuikish tho Ordubazar 01 cump-market 
begins at tlu* end of the sqnaic fionting the 
gnard-ioonis . , «//««,/*#?/> Pmt Account 

I 247 1 * 

OOBIAL, W i u I (>i is afcloceros 

Huttnii, ntjnt‘i\ Hl.mbird (Micnil 

niso the Shtr j] the 

wild sbt‘cj> of tlu* Salt Riiige and 
Sulim.iiii Mount.ims 

OOBIYA, up. Tlu* .ul|cct ivc «pc*r- 
laninig t<» Onssa* (iiatiu*, liiiiguage, 
wlmt lint); Ilnui Patfit 'I'hc jmqiei* 
ii.tuu* nf the (‘nun try is (hfuf-ilmty and 
(h^tpsftj wlu'uci* .iiui Ih-tija 

Oniwiih lu’.iu'vs w‘i‘rc aii old 
institutinii ni (‘alcutta, as in funner 
days p.ilaiilvccns were chu*tly used 
Krnin a cnmputatinn made it 

i.s .stated that, they wa*ii* in the habit 
nt caiT> lug to their hnme-^ every year 
HtiiiiH ot tnnm*y aniuel niies as miu’ti ns 
three lakhs uiarli* by their ImHiiieaH” 
(tnnd (dd ihOfit 0 / HtHthh* Joliti, 

Uonipani/^ u. MB).] 

OOTAOAMtTND, ti.p. Ilie chief 
Htatanu in the Neilgherrv HdLs, and 
the HUii»nu*r resideiuu* tif the ihivernor 
t}f Madras. The word is a eorruptioii 
nf the Badaga nniue nf flu* mti* of 
‘ Ktoiie-hnuse,’ I he first Huropean 
lioiiHi* erei’ted ni tlinse hills, properly 
Htdiitm-rnttHd (see A/cf?, 7Vi7«*/r of the 
NalfdtfTafu^ 6). I Mr. Urigg (Man* of 
the 6, IBiJ), fn| lowed hy the 

Afndrm Wwn.,(<iveH'iain, 
from Can. ‘dwarf hnnihoo,' Tam. 
hty^ ‘fruit/ mnndn^ Di Toda village.*] 

OP Aik, H, This word is certainly 
of Indian origin j I^it- optduM^ (Ireek, 
dwdXXtcf, HkU ‘a akuie.* The 

European word neenm first to m*nir in 
Pliny* We do not know how the Bkt. 
word rocaiveci thin spec Ha* meaning, 
hut there are many anitlogous cases. 

OPTOM, «. Til is wtird is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etymology 
accepted by Plattii, Bkf. ahmhew, 
* snake venom * is not proliable. J But 
from the Greek the Arabs took 
afyUn which has sometimes reacted 
on old spellings of the word. The 
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-•collection of the or juice of the 
poppy-capsules, is mentioned by Dios- 
coriaes (cad 77), and Pliny gives a 
pretty full account of the drug as 
op^07l (see Hanhury and Fhvchiger^ 40) 
The Opium-poppy was introduced into 
China, from Aiabia, at the beginning 
ot the 9th century, and its earliest 
t.liinese name is A-fu-yting, a re- 
presentation of the Arabic name The 
Arab afymi is sometimes corruptly 
called a/m, of which afni^ ‘imbecile,’ 
IS a popular etymology Similarly 
the Bengalees derive it from afi-lieno, 
* serpent-home ’ [A number of early 
references to o]pium smoking have been 
collected by Burnell, L^n8choten, Hak. 
Soc. 11 . 113 ] 

CAD 70 — “ which juice thus drawue, 
and thus prepared, hath power not onely to 
provoke sleepe, but if it be taken in any 
great quantitie, to make men die in their 
sleepe and this our Physicians call opion 
Certes I have knowne many come to their 
death by this meanes , and namely, the 
father of Licinius Ceeinna late deceased, a 
man by calling a Pretour, who not being 
able to endure the intollerable pains and 
torments of a certaine disease, and being 
wearie of his life, at Bilbil in Spaine, 
shortened his owne daies by taking opitun ” 
— Phny, in Holland's transl ii 68 

{Medieoal) — 

“ Quod vemt a Thebis, opio laudem porhi- 
bebis , 

Naribus horrendura, rufum laus diotat 
emendum ” 

Otho Qr&mon&nshS. 

1511 — “ Next day the General (Albo- 
querciue) sent to call me to go ashore to 
speak to the King , and that I should say 
on his part . . that he had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he had taken on the way 
because they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal ; and that these had many nch 
stuffs and much merchandize, and axfiltui 
(for so they call opio tebaico) which they eat 
to cool themselves , all which he would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
the Moors, and more such matter ” — Letter 
of (jfiovanm da Fjnpoli, in Archiw Storico 
Jfalumo, 55 

[1513 — “ Opium (oaj^am) is nothing else 
than the milk of poppies ” — Aihogu&r^ue, 
Cartas, p 174.] 

1516 — “ For the return voyage (to China) 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 
Malabar popper, of which they use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
anfiam, which we call opium . ” — Barbosa, 

206. 

1663. — “it I desire to know for certain 
about amKao, what it is, which is used by 
the people of this country , if it is what 
we call opium, and whence comes such a 
2 S 


quantity as is expended, and how much 
may be eaten every day * 

# » * * * 

“ O . . that which I call of Cambaia 
come for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi (Mahoci) ... I knew a 
secretary of Nizamoxa (see NIZAMALTTCO), 
a native of Cora^on, who every day eat three 
tCllcLS (see TOIA), or a weight of lOJ cru- 
zados though he was a well educated 

man, and a great scribe and notary, he was 
always dozing or sleeping , yet if you put 
him to business he would speak like a man 
of letters and discretion , from this you may 
see what habit will do ’’ — Gatcia, 153v to 
155?; 

1568. — “ I went then to Oambaya , . . 
and there I bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a hundreth 
duckets, every ducket at foure shillings two 
pence .** — Master Q. Piedes%te, in JSakl ii. 
371 The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation “ . • comprai 

sessanta nian d’Anfiou, che mi costb 2100 
ducati serahni (see XERAFINE), che a 
nostro conto possono valere 5 lire IVno ** — 
In Bamusio, in 396?; 

1598 — “ Amfion, so called by the Portin- 
gales, IS by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Affion, in latine Opio or Opium . . . 
The Indians use much to eat AmjLon. . • 
Hee that useth to eate it, must eate it dayhe, 
otherwise he dieth and consumeth himselfe 
likewise hee that hath never eaten it, 
and will venture at the first to eate as much 
as those that dayly use it, it will surely kill 
him - ’* — Limthoten, 124 , [Hak Soc. 

11 112 ] 

fc 1610 — “ Opium, or as they (m the 
Maldives) call it, Aphion ** — Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 195 

]T614 — “The waster washer who to get 
Ananau hires them (the cloths) out a 
month.*’ — Paste?, Letters, u 127- 

S 1615. — “ . . Coarse chintz, and ophyan '* 
IV. 107]. 

1638 — “ Turcae opium expernmtur, etxam 
m bona quantitate, innoxium et coufor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia ad 
fortitudinem illud sumant , nobis vero, nisi 
in parv& quantitate, et cum boms cor- 
rectivis lethalo est ’* — Baeon, II Vitae et 
Mo? tis (ed. Montague) v 188 
1644 ‘ * The x»rinoipal cause that this 

monarch, or rather say, this tyrant, is so 
powerful, IS that he holds in hia territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Oambaya, 
those three plants of which are mad© the 
Anfiam, and the anil (see ANILE), and 
that which gives the A lyvdam ” (Cotton),-— 
Bocarro, MS. 

1694 — “ This people, that with ampMoem 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
selves not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they moot, with a naked hns or d£^er in 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the cry 
of Amoch (see A that is ‘strike 

dead,* or ‘fallen him/ . . ” — Valmt%jn,\Y. 
(ghvm, &o ) 124 
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1726. — “It will hardly bo boliovod , . . 

that Java alono can'aume^ moiithl:^ 850 
pachs of opium, each bcinj? of 186 rafh (see 
CATTY), though tho K. I Cora j winy make 
146 catis out of it . . — Valvutijn^iv 61. 

1727. — “ Tho Chief of Calocnt, for many 
years had vended between 500 and 1000 
chests of B^^gat Ophmm yearly up in tho 
inland Countries, whoro it is very much 
used *' — A* Jfla7inlto»i i 315 , [od 17*1 i, i 
317 seq-l 

1770 — “ Patna , . is the most eoIetuMtod 
place m tho world loi the cultiv.ition of 
opium. Besides what is earned inlo tlu* 
inland jiarta, there are .inimally 3 t»i 4000 
chests exported, each weighing »300 lbs 
An oxcoasivo fondness for njuuni prt‘vails 
in all tho countries to tho oast of India 
Tho Chinese oniperois have siippio^sod it 
in thoir dominions, by ouiidommng to tho 
flames evoiy vessel that iinjuirls tins speouM 

of iKuson (tr 1777), t Til. 

0!RA2TGB, A gooil of 

plansiblo but ontiroly niooiroot. ety- 

mology iH Hint of nmiigi* Iroiii Lat 
a%07a7d%ui7i, Tlu* biti.oi* w<ufl ih in tm’t 
mi jngeinous hukIiovuI fabiu^aliou. 
Tho word doubt loss iJiiuo from tin* 
Arab. n<f?vw/y, which is ugniu a toriii 
of Per.«J or vamtigh tin* lntt4*r 

being fitill a common term for I lie 
orango ni iruiduHtnm The IVrHiaii 
indeed may be traced t.o Hkt. nthjitmtuja^ 
and mlTafiga^ but of thc*«u wortl.*^ no 
satisfactory <*tymologicnl explanation 
has heen given, and tlicy havt‘ piudiups 
been Sanscritimi from «omc .sonthern 
term. Bir W Jonca, in 1 u.m article on 
the Spikenanl of the AncicntM, 
from Ur, Andmwn of Ma<lra.s, ‘*a v«*ry 
caxrious philological riunark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, mo.st w^ords 
beginning with nar have some rolat ion 
to fragrance ; as qutrnyrtt(hi^ to yield 
au odour ; nArtum, lemon-grass ; 

ndrte% citron ; 7itfTta mtmmh (rt‘ad 
mdPrum), the wild onmge-tree ; ntiram 
jpan«t, the Indian iaHinim* ; inirnm 
alleri, a strong smelling flower ; and 
ndrtu, which is put for nnrd in the 
Tamul version of our scriptmm” (See 
Rm, vol. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of these 
Tamil terms. But it is true that in 
both Tamil and Malay alam nntii is 
‘ fragrant.' Bee, also, on the subject of 
this article, A, E Patt^ in Ij^tssen’s 
ZeiUchrnft f d» Kunch dm MorgmUtmle^f^ 
VII. 114 8eqq, 

The native eonntiy of the orange 
is believed to he somewhere on tm* 
northern border of India. A wild 


orange, Ilu‘ Mip]io8e<l pavimt of the- 
cultnatcd specii*s, lioth sweet and 
bitf<*r, ot‘ciir8 ni (birbwal and Sikkim 
as well ris in the Kaj^i.i (hee COSSYA) 
eonnfiy, (lie \.dle;\s fd which last 
are still abundantly productive of 
e\ccllen( orangi‘s. [See Watt, Econ. 
PtrL n n3d xci/r/ j It, is believed that 
the oiM ugi* (list known and cultivated 
in Kurojie was fht‘ bitter or Seville 
orange (see Htnihunj toid h'lhvkim 
llldl2). ^ ' 

Kituii thi' Aiabn, Ib /.mt me Greek 

got e</»dcr(rai% t h** Spainaids mtmma 
old Italian thiranvut^ tin* Portuguese 
fiom whuh laM, or some 
similar form, b> th«‘ ea'H\ detachnumt 
of the f (taken probabl^>, as in many 
other instances, an art lele), we have 
(he ftal Latin tiurantiumy 

Ktench tin* moihhiatiou of 

theM'two being sb.ipt‘d b\ i/f/ramand 
nr indeed, tin* ipiotat ion Iroiu Jacipies 
de \ifiy pnsv.dd\ uifluale-. that some 
iorm like til nrftngt may have been 
ctirrent in Siiia PerhajK, however, 
hm pbiase nh mthquitA mnn upmiUi/r 
may lefer oul,> (♦» the Frank or ([uasi- 
Krank sett lers, in wlin h cum* we should 
have among them tin* birthplace of 
our woid HI its piesent form The 

ndVreiice to this passage we derived 
in the fust place fiom Helm, who 
gives H most inteiesHng history of the 
iiilrofiuetion of the vaiioim species of 
f'lhm into Kurope, But wa* can 
Imrdlv (funk tie is right in .supiiosiug 
tliiil* tiu* Portuguese (trsl- brought tile 
HWeef <»ratige rntraftfinm tfnlce) 

info Hurfipi' from < ‘hitm, c. 1548. No 
doubt (hen* tuny lm%e been a re- 
introductloii of sotm* fine xarii'tiea at 
that time.* But as eHrl> as tlie he- 
giniiiiig of the Mfli cmitury we find 
Abiilfetia e^ttolbiig the fruit of (Hntra. 
liiH words, OM reiidm'eil tiv M. Beinaud, 
run ; “Au nombre des d**|»i*iMlances do 
Jiislioiiiie est In ville de Si hintara; I. 
Hchintara on reeueilh* des pommee 
ndiiiirables pour la gfossiair i*t fegout" 
(244 1), That these ptmitnn were the 
famous Ohifra oranges can hardly he 

. * T^*”*** t-e so*iit nHciUflUon of 

tiiim** ill UiiM ttmUvt, isys, mm of the 

immisfit Wvm rt Hlili-ul «l Palm mo, sent, 

ill rninpriRumi with it frimi i*ahorft, »csok 

loctfpii of tiliiiilH of tiiuny (ntNmi forty) varieties 
of ciHtlvfttoJ in Klcily, for ittirtHi action into 

Uirt Ptndnlt. Tilts lir^Kpitltrlt was much iiliJed by 
th« kltMlricHe of Prof. Todtioi, hi cliarge of the 
Hoyal ilotatiiir* nftrfl»*n itt P»ir*mio. 

t 111 mdHke’s version ** iKunn ntiUHnidae rooHs 
et $t MttgaHih iv. m. 
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doubted For Baber (AutoHog 328) 
describes an orange under the name 
of Sangtarah, which is, indeed, a recog- 
nised Persian and Hind word for a 
species of the fruit And this early 
propagation of the sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not only for 
such wide diffusion of the name of 
Gmtra^ but for the persistence with 
which the alternative name of Po? tugals 
has adhered to the fruit m question 
The familiar name of the laige sweet 
orange in Sicily and Italy is portogallo, 
and nothing else , in Greece iroproyaXia., 
in Albanian protohale^ among the 
Kurds po7 toghal, whilst even colloquial 
Arabic has hurtukdn The testimony 
of Mas’udi as to the introduction of 
the orange into Syiia before his time 
(c A D 930), even if that w ere (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it quite possible that better 
qualities should have reached Lisbon 
or been developed there dm mg the 
Saracenic occupation It was indeed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir Henry M Elliot that sangfarah 
might be interjireted as sang-ta7, ‘gieon 
stones ’ (or in fact ‘ moist pqis ^) , but 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the passage in Abulfeda b^en 
brought to his notice [In the A2n 
(ed Gladmn, 1800, ii 20) we read 
“Sircar Silhet Here grows a 

delicious flint called Soontaia^ in 
colour lilve an orange, but of an 
oblong form ” This passage reads in 
Col Jarrett’s translation (li 124) • 
“There is a fruit called i^'Mfarah 
in colour like an orange but large 
and very sweet.” Col Jarre tt dis- 
putes the derivation of Sangtarah 
from and he is followed by 

Mr. H Beveridge, who remarks that 
Hiimayun calls the fruit Sanafra. 
Mr Beveridge is inclined to think 
that Santra is the l7id%an hill name of 
the fruit, of which J^angtarah is a cor- 
ruption, and refers to a village at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills called Santra- 
bdri, be(‘aiisc it* had orange groves ] 

A.n 0 930 — “The same may bo said of 
the oranpro-treo ( -'w^nllranj ) and of tho 
round citron, which were br<night from 
India after the year (ah) 300, and first 
sown in ’Oman. Thonc© they wore trans- 
planted to Basra, to ’Irilk, and to Hyna 

. . but they lost tho swoot and pene- 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, having no longer the benefits of the 
climate, soil, and water peculiar to that 
country ” — ii. 438-9. 


c 1220 — “In parvis autem arbonhii'^ 
quaedam crescunt alia poma citrina, minoris 
quantitatis fiigida et acidi seu pontici 
{bitter) sapons, quae poma orenges ab incli- 
gems nuncupantur ” — Jacobus VitriacuSf iii 
Bongai ^ These were apparently our Seville 
oranges 

o 1290 — “In the 18th of Edward the 
first a large Spanish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth , out of the cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail (see FBAZALA) of Seville 
figs, one frail of raisins or grapes, one bale 
of dates, two hundred and thirty pome- 
granates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges 
{JPoma de orenge) ” — Manners mid Ilowiehokl 
Expenses of England iti the IWi and Ifiih 
Oentuiies^ Roxb Club, 1841, p xlvni The 
Editor deigns only to say that ‘ the MS is 
m the Tower ’ [Prof. Skeat writes (9 ser. 
Notes and Queues^ v 321) “Tho only known 
allusion to oranges, previously to 1400, in 
any piece of English literature (I omit house- 
hold dociim ents) is in the * A Ihtei aiiie Poem ^ , ’ 
edited by Br Morris, ii 1044 The next 
reference, soon after 1400, is in Lydgate’s 
‘ Mino) Poemsy ed Halliwell, p 15 Jn 
1440 we find oronge in the ^ Pyompto^inm 
Parmdorum^' and in 1470 we -find orenges 
in the ^Pai>fon Letter s/ ed Gairdner, ii 894 

1481 — “Item to tho gaieman (galley man) 
brought the lampreis and oranges iiijcJ ” 
— Mon 'behold Bool of John D of Norfolk, 
Roxb Club, 1844, p 38, 

c 1526 — “They have besides (in India) 
the n5.ranj [or Seville orange, Tr ] and tho 
various fruits of the orange spooics It 

always stiuok mo that the word naranj was 
accented m the Aiah fashion , and I found 
that it really was so , the men of Bajour 
and Siwild call ndran/ ndranl ” (or perhaps 
rather n3.rang) — Babe) , 328 I n this 
passage Btibor means appaicntly to say that 
the right name was which had been 

changed by tho usual influence of Arabic 
pronunciation into 

1883 — “Sometimes tho foreign products 
thus cast up (on Shetland ) at their doors wore 
a now revelation to tho islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore on tho 
coast of Bolting, tho natives boiled them as 
a now kind of potatoes” — 

July 14, p 57 

ORANG-OTAISTG, OBAHG- 
OUTAN, &c, s. The great mau-Jikc 
ape of Sumatra and Borneo , Strma 
Saty7v„% L This name was first used 
by Bon tins (see below) It js Malay, 
6rii7ig-utdn^ ‘homo sylvatieiis.* The 
proiH*r name of tlie ammal in Borneo 
IS mias. Clrawfurd says that it is 
never called orang-utan by ‘the 
natives* But that excellent writer is 
often too positive— especially in his 
negatives I Even if it be not (as 
is probable) anywhere a recognised 
specific name, it is hardly possible that 
the name should not be sometimes 
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a]>plied popularly* We reineiuber n 
tame liooluck belonging to a geiitle- 
luan in E Bengal, wliicli \\cis habitu- 
ally known to the natives as <)angll 
adm% lite.vally^ortmg-^utan [There 
seems reason to believe that Grawfurd 
was right after all Mr Scott {Malmjan 
Wordi* %n Enghahy p 87) wiites , “But 
this particular apj>licntion of maiig 
vtan to the ape does nt>t ajjpear to be, 
or ever to have been, familiar to the 
Malays generally , Orawlurd (1 852) and 
Bwetteixliam (1889) omit it, Pijnanpi*! 
says it IS ‘Low Malay,’ and KlinIctTt 
(1893) denies the use eiitiivly Tins 
uncertainty is evplained by the limited 
area in wlucli the animal evists witbin 
even native observMt ion IVIr Wallace 
could find no natives in Suinalr.i uho 
‘had ever heard of such an annual,’ 
and no ‘Dutch oflitjials who knew 
anything about, it*’ Then tlu‘ name 
came to Euroxiean lvnow’li‘dge more 
than 280 years ago, m winch tiiiu* 

I irobably luoro than oiu* Malay name 
las faded out ol general um* or wdiolly 
disappivired, ami many oi.b(‘r tilings 
hiive lia])pt‘ne(l,” Mr Hkeat. writes : 
“I believe Grawfurd is absolutely right 
in saying that it is never (‘alle<l amvg- 
ftfan hy the natives It is much more 
likely to have been a sailor’s mistake 
or joke than an error on the part of 
the Malays who know bett.er* Through- 
out the PeuiUBula drang-dian is tin* 
name applied to the wild tribes, nml 
though the mawas or ^tiim is known 
to the Malays only by tradition, yet 
in tradition* the tw’o arc never con- 
fused, and in those, islands where the 
does exist he is luiver railed 
Grang-^Utan^ the word Grang ludng re- 
served exclusively (,o (iesenbe the 
human apecaes,”] 


1631. — “ Loqui voro eos oourju© jp«»fic 
Tavsni aiunt, Bed non velle, ne ad laoorcs 
oogantiir; Hdioula meheroiUoR, Nomon ei 
induunt Ouran^ OutaniT? quad *hotninom 
silvae* sigmfioat, eosque naa<d affirmant o 
hbidme miihenim Indarum, quad so Bxmlis 
et Coroopitheois dotestanda nbidino uniunt.*' 
— Ra/iii?, IHM* N<ilL v cap, 82, p. 85. 


1668. — “Erat autem hio nafcyrus fpiad- 
rapes • sod ab humane specie (luam prao 
HO fort, vacatur Tndis Ourang-outang' : »iv© 
homo silvoHtns ” — Lu ttm .388. 


ri701. — “Orang-outang «5vo Homo 
Bylveatns. or the Anatomy of a Pygmie 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape* 
and a Man. . . — Title of work by M. Tn^tm 


1727 — “As theio aic nnmy mpecios of 
wild Animals m tho Woods (of Java) there is 
ono m particnlai called tho Ouran-Outang,” 
— J iJanuftnn^ ii 131 , fed 1741 , ii, 136 ] 

1783 — “Woro wo to be driven out of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been possessed, during the 
ingU>n«ms peiiod of our <lomimon, by any 
thing better than tho ourang outang or the 
tigoi " — JhnL\ aS/^ A’ India BilL 

ed. lHr> 2 , ill UiS 

1802 — M.in, thoiefoie, in a stixte of 
nature, was, if not the ourang-outang of 
tho forests and mountains ol Asia and 
Africa at tht‘ present day, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
losenibling it *’ — A\vo// oti Abstuienc^ 
fumi Arnmni Rood^ pp. Kbl i 

1811 have one slavt‘ more, who was 

given me lu a ]»»i*sent by the Sultan of 
Pontinna, . , I’his gimtleman is Lord 
Monboiblo’s genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malay language sigmties hteially mfd 
tuitn» . Some petq>le think seriously that 
tho oran outang vnus the ongimd patriarch 
.iiul pmgemtfu of the whoh^ M.ilay laco.” 
-'-Loid I>hnf m /udin^ 268 ik 

1868 “One of my chief <ibjeets , 
was to Ht‘e tho Orang utan * . in his 

native haunts *’ H o/Acf, Mniiuf 39 , 

III the fallowing pnHH,ige the t.erm is 
applied to H tribe of men • 

1884. — “The Jaroonn belong te ono of the 
wild abonginul inl> 0 H . they are often 
Htylod Orang tTtan, or men of the forest” 

<\tmuigh^ /frwi *tj an Indhii i\gu*itd^ 293 , 

OBANKAY, ABANaKAIO, &c 

8. Malay ihu?ig kdigu In the Archi- 
pelago, a jh*i huh of diHiJnction, a chief 
Ol noble, eorrf»Hponding to Uie Indian 
oxnrali ; literally ‘a neb mail,’ analo- 
gotiH therefon* to the mhi* of rkhe^homme 
by Jomville and other old French 
autboi’H. [Mr, Hkeat noti*tt t.liat the 
terminal e in arangkaio repreK(Uit.s a 
dialeetical form imed ui Humatra and 
Java. ''I’lie Malay luiuier of the Pa- 
hang rising m 1861-2, who was sup- 
jiosud to iiear a eharmed life, was 
called by the title <»f Otamj Kdya 
Pahlawim (siH- PULWAtJN). j 

0 . 1612 ,— “The Malay officers of state 
nro claMniHed «n 1 , iUtndnham : 2 . Etrda’m 
Mantn , 8 . Punghuia Handari : 4 . the chief 
Iluitdmhtng or chiuupum (»«© OOLOO- 
BALLOHO); 5 . the l*manuinU*ti» : 6 . Orang 
Kayaji; 7 * (Kshatnyfis) ; 8 . 8«m 

StdttJiB: 9 , or heritluM ^ 10 . IJidu* 

Muiagu^ In J, lad, ArcK 

1618.— “Tho nobler OraneayaB spend 
their time in paiitinioe and reor0H.iion8» in 
music and moock fighting, a myal ii|>ort, . . 

- Godin Hu dt* Erfidm f. Sic. 
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1613 — ** An Oran Caya came aboord, and 
told me that a Cun a Gurra (see CARACOA) 
of the Flemmings had searched three or 
foure Praws or Canoas oommxng aboord vs 
with Oloues, and had taken them from 
them, threatening death to them for the 
next offence,” — Sans, in Purchas, i 348 
[ ,, “ . gave him the title of Oran- 

caya Pute, which is white or clear hearted 
lord ” — Danv&rs, Petters, i 270,] 

1615 — ** Another conference with all the 
Arrankayos of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes their reverence for 
the King and the honourable Company ” — 
Sainshury, i 420 

[ ,, ** Presented by Mr Oxwieke to the 

Wrankiaw ^'—’Foster, Letters, in 96 
[ „ “ a nobleman called Aron Caie 

Hettam in 128 ] 

1620 — “ Piemierement snr vn fort grand 
JElephant il y auoit vne chaire couuerte, 
dans laquelle s'est aasis vn des pnneipaux 
Orangcayes ou Seigneurs ” — Beaulie\i, in 
Tlievenot's Oollectxon, i 49 

1711 — “Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
the Bhjoba/fuA&jr (see i\lR TTTT T^'R ‘R.^ and head 
Oronkoy or Minister of State *’ — ftochf&r, 36 
1727 — “As he was entenng at the Door, 
the Orankay past a long Lance through his 
Heart, and so made an end of the Beast ” — 
A Ham%lion, n 97 , [ed 1744, ii. 96] 

,, “However, the reigning King not 
expecting that his Customs would meet 
with such Opposition, sent an Orangkaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why we made War on him ” — Ibai 
106 , [ed 1744] 

1784 -—“Three or four days before my 
departure, Posally signified to me the Kmg 
meant to confei on me the honour of being 
made Knight of the Groldou Sword, Orang 
Kayo derry %}yddang {omnff kaya diln 
jMaiig mas) — P'oT^est, to Met gu%, 64. 

1811 — “From amongst the orang kayas 
the Sultan appoints the officers of state, 
who as members of Council are called 
unantn (see MITNTREE, MANDARIN) 
Mareden., H. of Sutnatra, 360. 

[OBGAlir, s An Oriental form of 
mitrailleuse. Steingass 38) lias 

Pers, arghan, arghon, from the Greek 
Spyavoy, ‘an organ.’ j 

1790 — “A weapon called an organ, which 
is composed of about thirty-sjx gun barrels 
so joined as to fire at once "—Letter from 
De Boiffne’s Camp at Mairtha, dated Sept 
13, m -fir, Compton, A partiou/ut A (count oj f/ie 
European Mu%tary Adventurers of Jlindustan, 
/rcw»l784tol803, p 61.] 

ORIBSA} n p, [Skt. Odrdslitra, 
‘the land of the Odras’ (see OORIYA), 
The word is said to be the Prakrit 
form of uttara, ‘north,’ as applied to 
the N. part of Kalin^.] Ine name 
of the ancient kingdom and modem 


province which lies between Bengal 
I and the Coromandel Coast. 

1516 — ^^JCvrfgdom of Orisa. Further on 
towards the interior there is another king- 
dom which IS conterminous with that of 
Naraynga, and on another side with Beii- 

f ala, and on another with the great Kmg- 
om of Dely , ” — Barbosa, in Lisbon ed. 

306. 

c 1568. — “Onsa fu gia vn Regno molto 
hello e securo sina che regnb il suo Bb 

legitimo, qual era Gentile.” — Ces. Fedenci, 
Rmmisio, in 392 

[c 1616 — ‘ ‘ Vdeza, the Chief e Citty called 
lekanat (Juggurnaut) — Sir T Roe, Hak 
Soc n 638 ] 

ORMESmE, s A kind of silk 
texture, which we are unable to define 
The name suggests derivation from 
Oriniis [The JDmpey’s Diet defines 
“Armozeen, a stout silk, almost in- 
variably black It IS used for hat- 
bands and scarfs at funerals by those 
not family mourners Sometimes sold 
for making clergymen’s gowns” The 
N E D R-v Armozeen, leaves the ety- 
mology doubtful The Stemf 
gives Ormuzme, “a fabric exported 
from Ormu^ ”] 

c 1666 — “ . a little Island called 

Tana, a place very populous with Portugal^, 
Moores and Gentiles these have nothing 
but Rice , they are makers of Armesie and 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbaat ” 
— Gaes Frcd&ritLe, in Hall ix 344. 

1726 — “ Velvet, Damasks, Armosyn, 
Sattyn ” — VaUntijn, -v 183 

ORMUS, ORMUZ, np. Properly 
or Mwrmfm, a famous mari- 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf The 
original place of the city was on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles east of the site of Bandar Abbas 
or Gombroon (q.v ) ; but about a,i) 
1300, apparently to escape from Tartar 
raids, it was transferred to the small 
island of Gerun or Jerxln, which may 
be identified with the Organa of 
■Nearchus, about 12 m. westward, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingdom when 
first visited and attacked by the 
Portuguese under Alboquerque in 
1506. It was taken by them about 
1516, and occupied permanently 
(though the nominal reign of the 
native kings was maintained), until 
wrested from them by Bh^h ’Abb&s, 
with the assistance of an English 
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fe< madron from Surat, in 1022 The 
place was destroyed hy the Persians, 
and the island has siiiee roniained 
desolate, and all l>ut uninliahited, 
though the Portuguese citadel and 
water-tanks remain The islands of 
Hormuz, Kishin, <&c , as well as Ban- 
dar ’Abbas and other poit.s on the 
coast of Kerman, had been held hy 
the Sultans ot Omun as fiets of Persia, 
for upwards ot a ce^ltur^, when in 
1854 the latter State asserted it.s 
dominion, and occupied those places 
an force (see Jjadgn\'^ Imarn'i of Omdn^ 
, p x<iiv ) 

B c c. 325 — “They \vcijj:ho(i next day nt 
dawn, and aftoi a conrst* «»f 100 sf idia 
anchored at the iiKmth of the inei \munis 
in a coimtiy Lallcd Harmozoia lutau^ 
Votiage of Awh//«s, ch xxxin., ti hy 
AnCfimtir.p 202 

c. A D ir)0~*(t>n the eo.ist of (\iini,ima) 
“ **A/i/iiov{a Tro\i9, 

*'ApJUL 0 f 0 P dhfiOP " 

l*hif VI Mlt 5 

c 5i0 —At this time om* ttaluicl is nioii- 
tionod as (Nesttmim) Bishop of Hormuz 
{soo ui 117-8). 

c 055.--*“ Nobis . , visum osi ndiih 
ominus volut ad .sopidehia motluorum, 
qiiales voH osso vulco, geimnos lumen Dm 
SicordotcH ad vos nUcKarc , 'PhiMMlorum 
vidohcot Kpiscopiun Hormuzdadschir ct 
(Joor^^iiim Kpiscopum Husalrao." *- HyHiu* 
Ijotter of the Pali uirck thid, 130. 

1298. — “When you have rhidon ilumo two 
days you como in tho Oeonn Sea, and on thn 
shore you find a Pity with a harbour, which is 
culled Hormoa.'*- Afatro /Wc, Hk. i. <‘h. ki\. 

e. 1330.-—“ . I camo <-t» thn (hsmii Hna. 

And tho first city on it that t leaehml is 
<‘allod Ormea, a city Ntroujjfly ami 

nixmndinf^ in costly wares, M‘hu eity is on 
an island sumo five miles dwtant fiom flm 
main; and on it thoro grows no iroo, mwl 
there is no fresh water.* - Ft hr m 

PoeActy, &c., 56, 

e. 1S81. — “ I departed from ’Oman for the 
country of Hormuz. Tho eity of Honuuz 
stands on the shore of tho sea. 'l"ho name 
is also called Mtighistfln, 'Ibe new eity of 
Hormuz n«os m face of the first in the 
middle of the sea, separated from it only 
by a ohannel 8 rmrasangs in width. We 
tirrived at Hew Hormuz, whieh forms an 
island of which the capital is called Jaraun. 
... tt is a mart for Hind and Hind.”— 
RiTh 11 230. 

1442— “Ormuz (qii. UvmiiLzt)^ which is 
now called Djerun, is a port situated m tho 
middle of tho soa, and which has not its 
equal on the face of the globe.” 
razzHk^ m Imdia ttt, ATF OmL p, 5. 

o. 1470 — “Hoimuz is 4 miles across the 
waUrj and stand® on an Island. ”--.4 
uYikutfi, thid, 8, 
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1503 — “ Habitant autom ox eonim (Pran- 
coruni) g4*nto homines fore vigmti in urbe 
(\innnt»ro ad quos profecti, postqunm ©x 
Hormizda mbo ad earn Indorum emtatom 
< \manoruni vonnmis, sigmlicaviinns ilhs nos 
esse Phnstianos, mistianiqm! eonditionem 
et gradum indi(*aviinus , ot ah illis magno 
cum gaudio suscepti Mimus , Korun^m 
autoiii Kiancsirum regio INirtugallns voeatur, 
una ox l'*ra!icoi um rogionilnis , o<>nnnquoKex 
Hmanuol appoll.itui , Mminatnielom oramns 
lit illurii eu^ttwlid ” Tadti'r fiom Ne^titormn 
<ui Mission t«» Imiia, m Assntiam, 

lU flit I . 

1505 “ ** hi la ImhIi.i <h questi* mare (di 
Persi.i) vn ilfri insula ebiainata Agramuze 

dtuio soiu» pel le mtiliiti*. {n) eaualli cho per 
tufto qut‘li<‘ p.ttfi sniio m giaii precio.” — 
hotter of A. PtHontoi^ p* It 

1572 

“ Mas a ilia <»oinm, oomo disoohro 

< > qiu* f.i/iOm ilo tempo os mt<, i \allos ; 
tia oidado Armuza. qu4» alh ostevo 

Mila o noiiio tlosptu''*, ** gloti.i tove ” * 

X. 103 

P»\ Hurt oil ; 

“ Hut sot» >oii (lorum's ihU^ the tale unfold 
of mighty Ihmgs whioh 3’iiiio lan make 
or m.tr ; 

foi of Armuza town \«ni shoie upon 
tho imiiie and glory this her rival won.” 

Ifi75, '‘Totielrnit le mot Onnuz, il cst 
iimderius ot luy a f‘std impost par loH 
Hortumus, lo nom venaiif ile raeeidont de 
«o tprils ehorelmieni quo e'«‘Ntoit, quo VOr; 
tenement qu’t^stant ariive/ 15, et voyans le 
trnfle do tous bieiiH, nuquel le |»ais ahonde, 
its diront lN»fr mfit Ot tttmhn^ e’est h dire, 11 
y a force d*<)r , et iHOtreo iN d<»mier5t le 
iioiii d*Ormuoho a la dite isle *' .h 7%«?vA 
Omnwgtttphft ( /or,, hv i, 32*1. 

1t12M. “Non volh last mr di andaro con 
gV Inglesi in HonilUZ a verier la fortoa, la 
eitt/i, e eih ehe Vi era in line di tiohilnle m 
quoir isolu.“ /*. IMZ/f, 11 . 463. Also 

sec 11 . 61. 

1t$67.- 

“ Uigii on H throne of r<*yal state, which 
far 

Ontshono the wealth of Ormuz ami of Ind, 

Or whero tho gorgoons l»ljw*t with ncheat 
hand 

Hlamors on her kings liarbarie pearl and 

gold ** 

ihrttdue /.anf, li. 1-4. 

OBOMBABEOS, h. Thin odd 
word tfi Imv** been tmed as 

griffin (y.v.) now m, Tt jh evidently 
tliM Malay urang-hduiTU^ or oran^ 
hharUf *a new man, n novieo,’ This 
iH intereHtiujij m nliowing an un- 
queationablc innHince <»f an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Ckmtinental India. [Mr. Hkeat re- 
marks that the form of the word 
shows that, it t*ami* from the Malay 
under Portuguese influence.] 
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1711 — At Madras ‘‘refreshments for 

the Men, which they are piesently supply’ed 
with from Country Boats and Cattamarans, 
who make a good Peny at the first coming 
•of Orombaxros, as they call those who have 
not been there before ” — LocTcyer^ 28. 

ORTOLAN, s This name is ap- 
jilied by Europeans in India to a 
small lark, Gcuand'tella huichydattyla^ 
Temin , in Hind hourgel and hagem^ 
*£Skt. 'larga, ‘a troop'’] Also some- 
times in S India to the finch-laik, 
Fyrrhalaiida grisea, Scopoli. 

OTTA, OTTER, s Corruption of 
ata, ‘flour,’ a Hindi word having no 
Skt original , [but Platts gives Skt 
didia, ‘soft’] Popular rhyme . 

“ Ai ten Shekhawati 

A.dhd SLtSi adha mati ^ 

Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread’s half wheat-meal and half 
sand ” 

Botleau, Toto tht oiigh Ranom a, 
1837, p 274: 

[1853 — “ After travelling three days, one 
of the prisoners bought some ottah They 
prepaied bread, some of which was given 
him , after eating it he became insensible 
. *’ — Law Report, in Qhevms^ Ind. Med 

Jiiri^pt 166 ] 

OTTO, OTTER, s Or usually 
‘ Otto of Roses,’ or by imperfect 
purists ^ Attar ot Roses,’ an essential 
oil obtained in India fiom the petals 
of the flower, a manufacture of which 
the chief seat is at Ghilzipnr on the 
Ganges The word is the Arab, htr^ 
‘pciiume’ From this word are de- 
rived ^ attar ^ a ‘perfumer or druggist,’ 
ad] , ‘pertainnig to a perfumer ’ 
And a relic of Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Vut Latten>m, ‘the street, of the 
perfumers’ shops ’ We find the same 
in an old 8]>anish account ot Fez i 

1573 — “Issuing thenco to the Cayzori© 
•by a gate which faces tho north there is a 
handsome street which is called of the 
Atarm, which is the Bpicory ” — Mannol^ 
Affrica^ 11. f. 88 

[’J^r of roses is mid to have been 
discovered Ijy the Empress Nfir-jalian 
on her marriage with Jahangir A 
•canal in the palace garden was filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
event, and the princess, observing a 
scum on the suriace, caused it to lie 
collected, and found it to be of admir- 
able fragrance, whence it was called 
Htr-i-J (thanglrl."] 


1712 — Kaempf ©r ©numerating the depart- 
ments of the Boyal Household in Persia 
names “ Plmrnwuuopo&ia , Atthaar 

choTiehj in qu^ medicamenta, et praesertim 
vanae virtutis opiata, pro Majestat© ©t 
aulicis praeparantur ” — Am Mxot, 124. 

1759 — “To presents given, &;c. 

“1 otter box set with diamonds 

3000 3222 3 6 ” 

Aocts of E'iite'i ta%ni[)i&n,t to Jugget Eety 
in Lo7ig, 89 

c 1790. — “Biles out encore une predilec- 
tion particuh^re pour les huilesodenferantes, 
snrtout pour celle de rose, appel^e otta — 
Rcuafnei , ii 122 

1824 — “The attar is obtained after the 
rose-water is made, by setting it out during 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large open vessels exposed to the air, and 
then skimming off the essential oil which 
floats at the top ” — JReher^ ed, 1844, i 154 

OITDH, OXIDE, np Awadh, 
properly the ancient and holy city oi 
Ayodhyd (Skt ‘ not to be warred 
against’), the capital of Rama, on the 
right bank of the river Sarayu, now 
commonly called the Gogra Also the 
province m which Ayodhya was 
situated, but of which Lucknow for 
about 170 years (from c 1732) has 
been the capital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Nawiibs, and from 1814 kings, 
of Oudh. Oudli was annexed to the 
British Empire ni 1866 as a Chief 
Commishionerslnp This was re-estab- 
lished after the Mutiny was subdued 
and the country recon (piercd, in 1858. 
In 1877 the Chief Commissionership 
was united to the Lieut -Governorshi]) 
of the N W. Provinces. (See JTXnBA ) 

B o X — “Tho noble city of Ayodhyft 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, and 
spread its broad banners Women, chil- 
dren, and all tho dwollora in tho city eagerly 
looking for the consecration of Riima, waited 
with impatience tho rising of tho morrow’s 
mm ” — lidwtlt/orntj Bk. in {Ayodhya Eanda)^ 
ch 3 

636 — “ Departing fiom this Kingdom 
{KiamdUdija or Kanauj) he (Hwon T^ng) 
travelled about 600 U to the 8 B., crossed 
tho Ganges, and then taking his course 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
’Oyut’o (Ayodhyfi.).” — Bentddh. in 
267 

1255 — “ A iieretnptory command had been 
issued that Malik KTutlugh KhSn . . should 

leave the provxnoe of Awadh, and proceed 
to the fief of BharS’ii, and he had not 
obeyed. . . B T. by 

Raverty, 107- 

1289. — “ Mu’iazu-d din Kax-Kub4d, on 
his arrival from Dehh, pitched his camp at 
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Oiidh (Ajudhya) on tho bank of tho <4hagia. 
Nasim-d din, from tbo opposite side* sent 
his chamberlain to deliver a message to 
Kai<*K.ub^d, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged an arrow at him. . — 

Am^r JDiasrH^ in lii. 530. 

c. 1335. — “ Tho torritonos to tho west of 
tho Ganges, and whero tho Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty Those 
latter were then governed by *Aiu-ul-lVlnlh 
, , and among their chief towns wo ni.n 

name the city of Awadh, and the city of 
Zafarilbad and tho city of Lalnait, otcctom ” 
— IhnBatuta, m 842. 

o 1340. — The 23 iirineipal provinces of 
India under Mahommod Tiighlak me thus 
stated, on the authority of Siriijuddlii Abn’I- 
fatah Omah, a native of ’Awadh **<!)-! knm 
(2) Mvlmn, <3) Jut/irdii (CJuhrum). 
and (4) Samd)} (both about S 2 ihiiitl),.(f>) Ai- 
wcLStan (Schwan in Sind), (5) (Uja, ^ f 

Ueh), (7) IKLsl (HuiihI), (8) l^ar^ati (Hirsa), (fl) 
(Coromandel), (10) Tilina (Kahnga), 
(11) OifptZt, (12) JiadtiiiHf (13) Awadh, (14) 
UCanauj, (15) Luhnaitll (N. Bengal), (lt>) 
Mahdi^ (17) Ktmtt (Lr>wor Doai»), (18) 
Maitiwtt (Malwa), (19) /Aihilimt (Ijahoro), 
(20) KtihmSi (K Punjab), (21) Jivnamu 
fOnssa), (22) Tifuij (?), (23) ihammmtf 
(Mysore),*' — i^hifulbutidln^ in H 

xiii. 1C7-171 


OTTTCBY, H. Anetum. Thi« toriii 
seems to have survive<l a gtHwi <U*al 
longer in India than m Knglainl. 
(See NEELAM). Tln^ old Italian ex- 
jiressioii for auction seems to 
identical in sense, viz. gridtzffffio, and 
the auctioneer gridatore, thus : * 


o. 1343. — **F«r j'ewols nnd plate; and 
(other) merchandise that ih hoUI by outcry 
Igridaggui), by auction {oticanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier {gHdiU^vre) 
one quarter per homnt on tho price 

bid for tho thing bought through tho crier, 
and tho seller pays nothing except,” Ac.- 
P^gohtHy 74, 

1627.—** <8)ttt-crtc of goods to he sohL 
G(ttllicb) Enodlnt, XnciSnt, (irtaUah),«-tnci£nt«». 
. * . H(iapaniob). Almonedn, ah Ah aHtevtus^ 
et Arcd>, nebtujs, cta7nnref vocare, . , 
B(atavio6). — Mimheit^ a,v. 

[1700, — **Th 0 last week Mr. Proby made 
aoutwof laoo.”-;-In Medgss^ Dlarg, 
Hak. Soo, li. oalix.] 

1782.—-** On Monday next will be sold by 
Public Outcry . , , la rge and small China 
silk Kittisak (KITTySOE). . . 

(fazettef March 31. 

1787. «« ** Having put up the Madrass 
Galley at Outcry and nobody offering more 
ftir her than 2800 Huiiees, we think it more 
ftir the Company’s Int. to make a BIoop of 
Her than let Her go at m low a pnee*”- 
M WillmmM.S. irq)om,mavon. 

[1841.-—** When a man dies in India, we 
make short work with him ; an * out- 


cry’ IS hokh his gt>ods and chattels are 
brought to tho haunnor, , -Society 

India^ 11. 227 J 

OVEBLAND. Hpceifically applied 
to tlio Mvdif^orranoan lonte to India, 
wliivli in forinvr duvs ni\olv<»d usually 
tlitt land jouiiu\y from Antioch or 
tlieroaboutM to t.hV Pt^rsiau (lulf ; and 
.still in vogiu», though any land journey 
may now hv cut indy fii.spt*n.Hi>d witll, 
thanks to M LcsHt»ps. 

lf>12. -»His (^Uhtylic M.ijcsty tho King 
I’hihp III of Spain and 11 of Portugal, 
oui King and l^»n'd, having npptuntod I)oi» 
Hioronymn do A/ovvtIo to sut'ccod Buy 
hourenvo do 'Tavira . , in *lannary 1612 
ordered th.il a tourior '-hnuld bo «lospatched 
overland (/^r#; h^ua) to this <^o^c‘^^ment to 
curry these (»rih*rs and ho, nnuingat Oriuusj 
at the end of Maj following. . , /' -liotano, 
/femda^ p 7 

1629. “ *rho ntuvs f»f his Kvploits and 

Death being bionglit tngothei to Kmg 
Philip tho Pourth, h« writ with his own 
haiui as follows ( *oH^tdn i ng //a* (no Phks 
that UYit Jittiiw /i*t* India in*ty In* gone mthoni 
tin tiMwnt of m*f f^'o/ov/a fo* the Death of 
Nunno Alvaro’/. Hototlo, rto Kepre^s shall /w* 
nodHttefy hf srtK by I»and With advieo*”— 
PatHt // »*<onsft (St ovens), in 373, 

1673. •« “ Kienoh and Dutch Jowcllors 
coming overland , . , tiavo mado good 
PurchuHo by buying •lowclw hero, and carry 
iiig thoin to Kurope to (*nt and Sot, and 
returning thoncii sell tlunii here to the 
OiuhrahH OHItAH), among whom were 
MoiiHiour Tavernier. * , , AVv/^r, 89. 

1675. *M>ur last to yon wint tlatod the 
17th Aiigimt pant, overlund, triuiHcripts of 
which we herewith Heinl yrnt,” Drtter fmn 
(*vHet to AV. AV. f/ro. In »\%itrs and No. 
I, p. 5. 

1676. Do<»ket Gopy of tho Gnmpatiy’s 
General Overland. 

‘ Gur Agent ami ronncol Port Bt. 
George. 

# # i» « # 

*Tho foregoing i« copy of <iur letter of 
2Bth #Inne overland, which w« sent hy three 
several conveyancoa for AlepjKi,* — 7/a‘rf. 

p. 12. 

1684. — ** That all endeavors would be 
uiied to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by I’ersfa, and so overland, — 
Hedges^ Aug, 19 ; [Hak, Hoc. i. 166]. 

c. 1686.— ** Those Gentlemen’s KHends in 
the Committee of tho CVunfiany in Hngland^ 
aot|uainted them hy liotiers over Eaud, of 
the Danger they were in, and gave them 
Warning to ho on their guard/' — A. 
Mmniltan, i. 1»6 i [ed. 1744, I 196 J. 

1737. — **l'h«>ugh so far apart that we o«n 
only receive lettem frtim KurojHS once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we lCurp|ieans get nows almost 
every year over iauad by Constantinople, 
through Arabia or Pentia. * * . A few daye 
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iigo we received the news of the Peace in 
Europe , of the death of Prftice Eugene , 
of the marriage of the P of Wales with 
the Princess of Saxe-Gotha — Letter 

of the Germ M%s&wnary Sartorius^ from 
Madras, Feb 16 Tn MoUteh of Madtab, 
and Guddalore, &o. 1858, p 159 

1763 — ‘‘We have received Overland the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish ITlect, as well as the defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugal! We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I*m 
no Politician ” — MS Letter oj James Rennell, 
June 1, fr Madras 

1774 — Les Marchands ^ Bengale en- 
voybrent un Vaisseau k Sues en 1772, mais 
il fut endommag5 dans le Golfe de Bengale, 
et obhg€ de retoumer , en 1773 le Sr 
Holjord entrepnt encore ce voyage, r^ussit 
cette fois, et fut ainsi le premier Anglois 
qui eut conduit un vaisseau 
On s’est d5jll servi plusieurs fois de cette 
route comme dhin chemin de poste , car le 
Gouvernement des Indes envoye actuelle- 
ment dans des cas d’lmportanee ses Couriers 
par Sv.es en Angleterre, et peut presqu’avoir 
plutGt reponse de Londi es que leurs lettres 
ne peuvent venir en Europe par le Chemiii 
ordinaire du tour du Cap de bonne esper- 
auce ’* — Niehuhif Voyage, ii 10 

1776 — “ We had advices long ago from 
England, as late as the end of May, by way 
of Suez This is a new Route opened by 
Govr Hastings, and the Letters which left 
Marseilles the 3rd June ariived heie the 
20th August This, you’ll allow, us a ready 
communication with Europe, and may be 
kept open at all times, if we chuse to take a 
_ittlo pains ” — MS Lette) from James Ren^ 
«(??/, Oct 16, “from Islamabad, capital of 
Chittigong ” 

1781 — “On Monday last was Married Mr 
George Greenloy to Mrs Anne Barrington, 

relict of the late Capt William B who 

unfortunately perished on the Lesart, in the 
aittaok that was made on the Carravan of 
Bengal Goods under his and the other 
G-entlomen’s care between Suez and Grand 
C^airo *’ — India Gazette, March 7 

1782 — “When you loft England with an 
intention to pass overland and by the route 
of the Rod Sea into India, did you not know 
that no subject of these kingdoms can law- 
fully reside in India . . without the 
permission of the United Company of 
Merchants? J* — F^xte, TiaiU, i 130 

1783 — “ * » Mr Paul Bonlield, a 

gentleman whose means of mtelhgence were 
known to bo both extensive and expeditious, 
publicly declared, from motives the most 
lionevolent, that he had just received over- 
land from England certain information that 
Great Britain had hnally concluded a peace 
with all the belligerent powers in Euroj)e 
— Muwrds NarraUve, 317. 

1786 — “The packet that was coming to 
us overleuad, and that left England in July, 
was cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.” — Lord Comwallu, 
Dec. 28, in Coirespondenee, &c., i, 247. 


1793 — Ext of a letter from Poonama eo, 
dated 7th June 

‘ The dispatch by way of Suez has put ua 
all in a commotion ’ ” — Bombay Covne ) , 
June 29 

1803 — “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Reed. Overland, 9th May 1803 ” — 
Mahratta TFor Papes s (Parliamentary) 

OVIDORB, s Port. Oumdor, 'i 
‘auditor,^ an official constantly men- 
tioned in the histones of Portuguese 
India But the term is also applied 
in an English quotation below to 
certain Buimese officials, an applica- 
tion which must have been adopte<l 
from the Portuguese It is in this, 
case probably tlie translation of <i 
Burmese desimation, perhaps of 
Nelchan-dau, ‘ Royal Ear,’ which is 
the title of certain Court officers. 

1500 — “ The Oaptam-Major (at Melinde) 
sent on board all the ships to beg that no 
one when ashore would in any way mis- 
behave or produce a scandal , any such 
offence would be severely punished. And 
he ordered the manners of the ships ti> 
land, and his own Provost of the force, 
with an Ouvidor that he had on board, that 
they might keep an eye on our people to 
prevent mischief ” — Cornea, i. 1(55 

1507 — << And tho Viceroy ordered the 
Ouvidor General to hold an inquiry on this 
matter, on which tho truth camo out clearly 
that the Holy Apostle (Sarictiago) showofl 
himself to tho Moors when they were fighting 
with our people, and of this ho sent word to 
the King, tolling him that such martyrs wore 
tho moil who wore serving in those parts 
that our Lord took thought of them and 
sent thorn a Helper from Heaven ” — Ilnd. 
1. 717. 

I 1698. — (At Syriam) “Ovidores (Persona 
appointed to take notice of all passages in 
the Rvnday (offioo of administratioii) and 
advise them to Ava . . Three Ovidores 
that always attend the liunday, and aio 
sent to the King, upon errands, as occasion 
obliges ” — FteeiwofKVs Diary, in Dahyvnpfe„ 
Or. liep 1 355, 860 

FOWL, a. Hind, (ml, ‘any groat 
calamity, as a plague, choleim,’ &c. 

[1787. — At the foot of the hills the 
country is called Tenam (see TEBAI) . . . 
and people in thoir passage catch a disorder, 
called m tho language of that country 
aul, which IS a putnd fever, and of which 
the goneirahty of persons who are attacked 
with it die in a few days* . . Res. 

li. 807. 

1816, — **. , . rain brings alone with it 
the local malady called the Owl, so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Nepaul,”' 
— Asiatic Journal, li. 405. 
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1858 . — “ I have known Exiropoan officoi^, 
who were never conscious of having drunk 
either of the waters above doHcxibed, hike 
the fever (owl) in the month of ]Mlay in the 
Tarae ” — ^leewavj Journey ui Oud/i, ii lOlJ ] 


P 


PADDY, s Rice in the husk , hut 
the word is also, at least iii com posit ion, 
-applied to glowing rice. '‘I'he word 
^ippears to have in some me.isuie, a 
<lou]jle origin 

Tlicre IS a word btfffy {se<* BATTA) 
used l>v some w liters ini thi‘ west 
i'oast ot India, winch has ]iioh4ih1\ 
helped to ]>ro]>ag.ite our uses ot juubhf 
This seems to be the ( ‘anart^st‘ hniin <ji 
hhatfa^ ‘nee in the husk,’ wdiieli is 
also found in JVIahr .is hhuf w ith the 
same simse, a wor<l again whieh in 
Mind IS a|)}du*d to S’OtUved rice * 'Phe 
last imsuiing is tint ot 8kt 
wdiich IS perlmjH the original of ail 
these tonus 

But in Malay pod? faceoiding to 
Mr. Bkisit, usually proiiouuet'd ptfth] 
Javan pdi?, is ‘rice in the straw ^ 
And th(* <iirect. panuitiigt* of the word 
ill India is thus apparently due to tin* 
Archipelago ; arising ]>rol)ahly out of 
the. old imporl.anee of the (‘Kport t-nifh* 
of ncc from Java (see dimi, i. 

230-240, and (^ntw/inJa 7/n/. iii, 345, 
and JJesnipf 3<)8). (trawfiml, 

(J(>V77K Itiif Ar4*h., iv. 187) semns to 
think that th(‘ hIalayf>-Jnvanesc‘ word 
may have comt» froin imha with the 
Portuguese. But this is impossible, 
for as lie hiinselt lias showui { Dear 
n.s.), the word p/frf, more <ir less 
modified, exists in all the chief tongues 
of the' Archipelago, and even in 
Madagascar, the connection of which 
last with the Malay regions certainly 
'was long prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese, 

1580. — “Oortaino Wordea of the natamll 
languago of Jaua. . . , Paree, ryco in tho 
huHko ** — aSo Ji\ JJnUe*s Voyage, in JlIukL 
IV. 240 

1598. — “Thoro aro al«o divera othor kinds 
of Kioo, of a loaso prioo, and alichter than 
tho othor Hyco, and is callod Batte . . — 

Lxnechoim, 70 , fHak. Hoc. i. 246]. 

1600 — “In the fields i« «nch a quantity 
of nee, which they call hate, that it givoa 
ite Jiame to the kingdom of Calou, which i» 


called on ih.il .ici*ouut Itafntifuu 

Vida (Co PmCiO F Aaim, 121 * 

Ifil.*), — “ uiw/ifio fjunqtic aj^ii foraces 
qnnin Batuin incolae <lu nut '* —Janie, Th^ 

haunts, 1 Ibl 

laZS-— “'rhe (tionnd bflwoen this and 
Bie grc.ti Hit-ch is woll ploughed, and 
luMis goiwl Batty - A* Hit b/, sec also 125. 
Hill in the hidcv he h ts Paddy 

17*.ts - “The paddxe winch is iho name 
gnou to the net*, ^\hllst in tht^ husk, does 
not gitnv . in t t»inpacf e tis, hut hko oata, 
111 loost* spikes Stftiu) ifi/fs, tr. 1 2.il. 

1SI17 -“Panots l.umght <K}0,000 loads 
t»f hill paddy dnh, fiom the in.ushos of 
mice busking Iht* lull paddy, 
without bieaking it, c»»u\cilc»l it intt> nco 

Tuiuaui^it Mtdiau ttiisa, 22 

bS71 “In ti<dattd PuhU makes riots, 
m Ihmgal rii\ its ni lUi* paddy, .in<l m this 
lies tho dittcioin'c bet wool! Iho paddy of 
gH'oii Ihsignl, and tlu* Pmhiv ot t la* Kmonilij 
Nlc,” (/tuifidtt Sifmaufa, ii 2,'». 

1H78. ** 11 cst «t ibh nil dioit sur los m 

et U*s paddyit ospm to-* d»* l.i t *oloiia*, cxcoptd 
pom to t’.iinbodgo p.ii l.i \mio tin lleuvo,^— 
Vtiuintf (fi Fftiyon, Si pt 2b 

PADDY-BIRD, - The name 
cumiiamh gnon b\ Kuitipe.in8 to 
cert Hill r«i^»‘r spot les id* tlie faniil^^ 
A ifCitr nr Heron, s, wbi< b are emmuon 
til file riee iiebl.s, <’l<ise nt the wake 
nf grazing cattle. J ms Inn givi*s li as 
the Kurnpnni’s name Jm the Aidcnla 
it tfropff rrf, Ihitblaert, aadhtf hugkl 
(‘ blind heron ’) ef the 1 1 nidus, a bird 
winch is inoie or less eoloureil Bui. 
in HeiigaK if we are not mistaken, it is 
more eommoitly upjdiefl to tlie ]mre 
white bird Himdntn alha^ L., or 
Artiea Turra, Hueb. Ham., and Hertultm 
r(ptiiaffif% 1’eiimiinok, or Jn/m pi(te((, 
Bncb. Ham, 

1727. “M’licy have also Htore of wild 
Kowl , l»ut wdio have a Miiiti to eat them 
numt Hhoof theiu. Khtmmgnes arc large 
and good Moat, 'Hio Pftday*-hird ih also 
gcMid in thoir HuiiKoii/' .1. Haiutittot, i. 161 ; 
fed. 174 t, i. 162 31 

1868 “Tho taoHt eomriion lard (m For- 
mosa) w’HH uiifiotdiiftdly the Pad! bird; a 
«I»«eio« of hwroti {Ant* a pi aeinosteehn), which 
wan couMtiintly tiynig acrons tliu pack, or 
Heo- fioUlK,*' — Oolthigtvaad, iUtmiJe» (if a 
JNatumU^t, 44 . 

PADDY-FIELD, «. A riee-field, 
generally in its tioocled aUde. 

1769. — ‘“flioy inarehcid onward in the 
plain townrdtn l*roHi«in'H force, who, Hooing 
thorn coming, halted on tho othor huIc of 
a long moruHs formed by pig|dy»tBl6ld8."— 
Orme, od. 1803, iii. 430, 

1800, ^ ‘“Hicrc i« not a Hinglo paddy-field 
in the whole county, but plenty of cotton 
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ground (see RECrUB) swamps, which lu this 
wet weather are delightfiil ” — Welhngton to 
Munro, in Desjaatchest July 3 

1809 — ^^The whole country was in high 
cultivation, consequently the paddy-fields 
were nearly impassable ” — Jud Valentia, 
i 860. 

PADRE, s A pi lest, clergyman, 
or minister, of the Christian Religion ; 
when applied by natives to their own 
priests, as it sometimes is when they 
speak to Europeans, this is only by 
w’^ay of accommodation, as ‘ church ’ is 
also sometimes so used by them 

The word has been taken up from 
the Portuguese, and was of course 
applied originally to Roman Catholic 
priests only But even in that respect 
there was a peculiarity in its Indian 
use among the Portuguese For P 
della Valle (see below) notices it as a 
singularity of their practice at Goa 
that they gave the title of Padre to 
secular priests, whereas in Italy this 
was reserved to ther^2^y^.os^ or legulars 
In Portugal itself, as Bluteau^s ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formeily, the same as in Italy , but, 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to 
India were monks, the name apiiarently 
became general among the Portuguese 
tliere foi all priests 

It is a curious example of the 
vitality of words tliat this one which 
had thus ali'eady in the IGtli centuiy 
in India a kind of abnormally wide 
application, has now in that country 
a still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers It is applied to the 
Protestant clergy at Madras cnirly in 
the 18th century A bishop is known 
as Lord (see LAT) padre. See LAT 
i^a}h%h 

According to Leland the word is 
used in China in the form pa-U-h, 

1541. — “Chogando d Porta da Igroja, o 
flahinto a recebar oito Padres.’* — Pxnto^ 
eh. Ixi3c. (mo Cogan,) p. 86). 

1684. — ** Tt was tha will of God that wo 
found thora two Padres, the one an Bnghsh- 
rtian, and tha other a Flamming.” — PUc^t, m 
u, 381. 

y, had it not pleased God to 

put It into tha minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of 8 raul’a 
<lonodge to stand our fnonds, wo might 
have rotted in pnson .”— ibid 
ii. 380. 

c. 1690. — *<Irearned monks also come from 
Europe, who go by the name of Pddre. 
'They have an infallible head called Pdpd. 
He can change any religious ordinances as 


he may think advisable, and kings have 
to submit to_ his authority ” — J3addon%, in 
Bloch'fMLnn! s Ain, i 182 

0 1606. — ‘‘Et ut adesse Patres compen- 
unt, minor exclamat Padrigi, Padngi, id 
est Bomine Pater, Chnstiamis sum ” — 
JaT7%c, ill 165 

1614 — ‘‘The Padres make a church of 
one of their Chambers, where they say 
Masse twice a day” — W, \MhUtnfigton^ in 
Pitrchas, 1 486 

1616 — “So seeing Master Terry whom T 
brought with me, ho (the King) called to 
him, Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house la yours ” — St) T Eoe, m Pmehas, 
1 564, [Hak Soo u 385] 

1623 — “I Portoghesi ehiamano anche i 
preti secolari padri, come noi i rehgiosi 
della Valle, ii 586, [Hak Soc. 

1 142] 

1665 — “They (Hindu Jogis) aie imperti- 
nent enough to compare themselves with 
our Religious Men they meet with in the 
Indies I have often taken pleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect , but 
I soon heard them say to one another, This 
Piaiigiiih knows who we are, he hath been a 
great while in the Indies, he knows that wc 
are the Padrys of the Indians A fine com- 
parison, said I, within myself, made by an 
impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Men > ” 
— £ei mer, B T 104 , [ed. Con stable, 323]. 

1675 — “The Padre (or Minister) com- 
plains to me that ho hath not that respect 
and place of profoionco at Table and else- 
where that IS due unto him , At hm 
request I promised to move it at ye next 
meeting of yo Oouncell What this little 
Sparko may enkindlo, especially should it 
break out in ye Pulpit, J cannot foresee 
further than the inflaming of yo dymng 
Roomc sometimes is made almost m- 
tollerable hot upon other Aec*« ” Mi 
Diary at Metckhipaiaw, MS in 
India Office. 

1676. — “And whiles the French have no 
settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of PortuguesoH, destroys 
the encroaching growth of the l^ortugall in- 
terest, who used to entail Portugahsra as 
well as Christianity on all thoir converts.” 
— Madras Comns , Feb. 29, in Hote^ and 
Easts 1 . p. 46 

1680 — “ , where as at the Dedication 

of a Now Church by the Froju-h Padrys and 
i*ortngo55 in 1675 guns had boon fired from 
fho Fort in honour thereof, neither Padry 
nor Portugoss appeared at the Dedication 
of our Church, nor as much as gave the 
<4ovoi nor a visit afterwards to give him joy 
of it.”— Cot. 28. No. HI. p. 37. 

c. 1692. — “But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is this I# a subject of 
these rmsbehovers dies, leaving young chil- 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered wards of the State They 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches , . . and the padrls, that is to 
say the priests, instruct ■wie children in the 
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Ohnstian religion, and bring thorn np in 
thoir own faith, whether the child ho a 
Mussulman sav/id or a Hindit brdhnaiu ** — 
Kkiiji Kkdn, m JUlliott vn, 345. 

1711. — “The Banish Padre Barthr>1omo%\ 
Ziegenbalgh, requests loavo to go Eur<q»o 
m the first ship, and in consideration that 
he IS head of a Hrotostant Mission, osp<msod 
by the Bight Reverend the I^oid Ar<'hmsh*»]» 
of Canterbury wo have piosuimi<l 

grant him his passage ” — In Umv/*/, ii. 177. 

1726.— ‘‘May 14 Mr. Lcoko went with 
mo to St Thomases Mount . Wo c»>n 
versed with an old Padre fumi Silosia, w’hi» 
had boon 27 years in India. . fhattf ot 

the Mmiftminf i^'huli^f^ (in Mad ms 

ho, 1858), p.'li 

„ “May 17. The ministt^r of the 
King of Pogii called <»xi nio Knnn him I 
learned, through an niterpi et(*r, that Chri'^ 
tians of all nations and prufessums ha\e 
perfect freedom at l\*gu , that even in the 
<’apital tavo French, two Anncnian, and 
two rortnguoso Patres, have their < hurrhes. 

. , p 15. 

1803. lionl Tjuko was not. a little 
pleased at the H<*gunrs I(*yalty, and heiiig 
a little elevated h^ the wine . he gni 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, ii»ok her in his arms, and 
kissed her. , . * Reeoiving eotirteously the 
proffered attoutioii, she turned cahuly nniufl 
to her astonished attomiaiits Mt is,* said 
she, *tho salute of a padre (or priest) to his 
daughter.**’ — Md* Mrm, i, 2U3» 
1809. — “The Padroi who is a half cast 
Portugueao, informed mo that ho had three 
distriota under him*** -Ld* VideaHa, i. 329. 

1830 —“Two fat naked Brahminii, Iw 
daubed with paint, had lieen un|HirtunStig 
me for money . . * upon the groumi that 
they wore padre#.** —Jifm. of (hd, Munn 
tiun, lii. j 

lg7(j,_o There i« Padre Blunt for ex ' 
ample, — we always call them Padre# in 
India, you know, makes a iwniit of never 
jw>ing beyond ten mmutes, at any rate 
during the hot weather.’*— 7*//r fhhmwa, 
oh. xliii. 

PAJ>SHAW,yO»SHAW,B* IVm. 
— Hind, pdduhdh (Per#, pdd^ ptU 
*prmca*), an euij^ror ; 
the Great Mogul (q.v.) ; a king. 

[ 1653 — “Fatxiah.** See under POOEtXB. 
[ 1612 .— “ He aoknowledgo# no Paden 
shawe or King in Chrietendom but the 
Portugals’ King?*— Bttnuerj, i. 175 .] 

o. 1080 . — “ . , . round all the roome were 
placed tacite Mimiee, Chaune, Hiiltan*, and 
Beglerbogfl, above threeiioore ; who like m 
many inanimate Btatuen eat erom-legg’d 
* . their hacks to the wall, their eye# to a 

constant object ; not daring to speak to one 
another, sneev.e, cough, spot, or the like, it 
being held in the Pot#haw*# presence a sinne 
presumption.'*— 

ed« 163 S, p. 189 . At p, 171 of the same we 


ha Vo Potflhaugh ; ami in the edition of 1677 
1 in a %»««abulary of the language spoken m 
1 Hindustan, wo have “King, Patchaw”* 
And again “Is the King at Agra? , 
Punshaw Itfiamehat^' {PUdfMh Aard,men 

1673. — “Thoy took upon tlumi without 
omitroul tho Hog.d Biginly and Title of 
Pedesbaw.'* Pn/n, 166 

1727. - “Among /ob, who is now saluted 
Pautshaw^ ot Kmpoisii, by tlu) Army, not 
withshimlmg his Fntht^r was then alive.*’— 
*1 1. 17.\ [tsL 1711]. 

PAGAE, s. 

a. Tlim word, tlio Malay b>r a ‘fence, 
oiudoHun*? ois'urs in flu* .senfie <>f 
‘la« 6 ory*ni flu* billowing ]iii 8 Sjige ; 

1702 . - “Soino othnr tmt pagaura or Fac- 
tories, rb^pondttig n|«ni tlm Factory of Beu- 
iHsilcn.** ChtirtnA A’,/, f b. p. 324 

hi soiim di'gino annlogouM to this 
usi» iH tim applirnt ion, common among 
Uindustinu Mpnuknig imtivi'.s, of the 
Ihtid. Aral>. woid ‘a fence, 

otndo.sttin? ill ilH‘ son.si» of Prmdmey 
fhmihttj kt j/i'd] Iktwfdl kt [^d) 

a si'iiso nut giVon in Shakespear 
nr Korbi's; [it is givon in Fallon and 
Mr. Sk«»at points nut that the 
Malay Ufinl im ‘a friiri*/ hut 

that/it if 4 not nsm! in fin* Himse of a 
* farttirv * in tin* Malay lh‘niimn 1 a. In 
lh« folnm iiig paKsagn it. Ht'oina to mean 
‘ factory sUirk ’ : 

1 1615. “The King miys that at her arrival 
ho will Mcnd thorn thoir hotisii and pagarr 
u|Km mfts tt» them/' Ar//rrs, in. I51.J 

I5. (ptttfdr), Thia word ih in general 
«Hi* 111 the Ihitnbay <!onu‘Htii* dinleot for 
wages, Mnhr. obviously 

till* Port. v<*rb ptrgttr^ * to pay/ used as* 
a mibstniiiive. 

f 18771. , the heavydmiwed sultans 

of some (langutii! Htation, whose stem look 
palpably nitcrrogaios the ainoitrti of your 
iiiimthly paggiur?'- MV/isiw, Ahtek qf mm. 


PAGODA, Thia olmciir© and 
remarkahiu word is uaud in three 
different aenmi#. 

It. An idol teitipln 5 and ftl«o apeoifi- 
enlly, in Cluna, a |»arfit‘u1ar form of 
reli^cma edifirts of whndi tliu famoua 
“ Porcelain tower” of Nrtnkittg, now 
destroyed, may he reeJtllod a# typical* 
In the I7tli cwiitury wo find the word 
Hometiniea tiii«applied to place# of 
Mahommedan womhip, a« hy Faria-y- 
Houaa, who upeak# of the of 

Mecca.” 
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b. An idol 

c A coin long current in S. India 
The coins so called were both gold and 
■silver, but generally gold The gold 
jpagoda was the vardha or hiln of the 
natives (see HOON) , the former name 
(fr Skt for ‘ boar ’) being taken from 
the Boar avatar of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient coins of 
the South , and the latter signifying 
^gold,’ no doubt identical with sond^ 
nnd an instance of the exchange of h 
and s (See also PABDAO ) 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
nere kept in pagodasy fanams, and 7cds 
(see <3 aSh) ; 8 kdf> = 1 fcmarriy 42 fanams 
= 1 pagoda. In the year named the 
rupee was made the standard coin*^ 
The pagoda was then reckoned as 
e([uivalent to rupees 

In the suggestions of etymologies 
lor this word, the first and most 
]uominent meaning alone has almost 
iilways been regarded, and doubtless 
justly , for the other uses are de- 
duceable from it Such suggestions 
have been many 

Thus Chinese origins have been 
liropounded in more than one form , 
4 'g PaO“fah, ‘precious pile,* and Poll- 
kah-t^ah (‘ white-l)ones-i)ile *) f Any- 
thing can be made out ot Chinese 
monosyllables in the way of etymology ; 
though no doubt it is <*urious that the 
first at least of these phrases is actually 
applied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers which in China foreigners speci- 
ally call pagodas Whether it be 
lossible that this phrase inay have 
>een lu any measure formed in 
imitation of pagoday so constantly in 
tlie mouth of foreigners, we cannot 
say (tliough it would not be a solitary 
example of such borrowing — see 
NEELAM) ; but we can say with confi- 
dence that it IS impossible pagoda 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese Tlie quotations from Corsali 
and Barbosa set that suggestion at rest 

Another derivation is given (and 
adopted by so learned an etymologist 
as H Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
pagdOy ‘a jmgan.* It is iiossible that 
this word may have helped to facili- 
tate the Portuguese adox)tion of 
it is not possible that it should have 
given rise to the word A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 

* Prinsep’** Useful TaUes, hy E, Thomas, p 19 

t Giles, Uloifmry of BpfeT&nost » v 


goba The Jattei is a geiimiie woid, 
used in Ceylon, but known in Conti- 
nental India, since the extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most laie and 
exceptional way 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt lihagavaty ‘holy, divine,* oi 
Blxagmatly applied to Durga and othei 
goddesses , and a fifth makes it a 
corruption of the Pers but-7cadahy 
‘idol-temple*, a derivation given 
below by Ovington There can be 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
between these two 

The two contributors to this book are 
somewhat divided on this subject , — 

(1) Against the derivation from 
b7iagavaty ‘holy,* or the Mahr form 
bhagavant^ is the objection that the 
word pagode from the earliest date has 
the final e, which was necessarily pro- 
nounced Nor is bhagavant a name 
for a temple in any language of India, 
On the other hand but-Tuidah is a phrase 
which the Portuguese would constantly 
hear from the Mahommedans with 
whom they chiefly had to deal on 
their first arrival in India This is 
the view confidently asserted by Rei- 
naud (Mdmo^res sat VIndey 90), and is 
the etymology given by Littrd 

As regaras the coins, it has been 
supposed, naturally enough, that they 
were called pacfoday because of the 
figure of a temxde winch some of them 
bear , and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas*8 P'ivns&py pi 
xlv But ill fact coins with this im- 
press were first struck at Ikkeri at a 
date after the word irngode was already 
in use among the Portuguese How- 
ever, nearly ml bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see 
eg. Krishnaraja*s p^igoda, c 1520), and 
sometimes two such images Some of 
these figures are specified by Priiiaep 
(Useful TaUeSy p. 41), and varthema 
speaks of them . “ These pardm . . . 
have two devils stamped upon one side 
of them, and certain letters on* the 
other** (115-116) Here the name 
may have been m>propriately taken 
from bfiagavat (A- B 5 

On the other hancf, it may be ui^ed 
that the resemblance between mt- 
TcadaJx and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
hut-T^ah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
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graph that hhagavat may have* hati to 
do with the origin of the ^\or(l in one 
of its meaningH. 

Now it is not possible that the word 
in all xtfj api>Ueatioiis may ha\e had 
its origin from hhagavat^ or »some 
current modiiication ot that nord'/ 
We see fiom Mareo Polo that, sitcdi a 
term was <*urreiitJy known to foreign 
visitors of S. India in his day — a term 
almost identieal in sound with 
and bearing in Ins statement a religious 
application, though not to a feuipU^* 
We thus have fourseparatt* apnluMtious 
of the woid fU* paginin^ pieked 

np hy foreigneis on the sliores id' India 
from the l^^th century downnards \\/ 
to a Hindu e)aeulaloiv i<»rniula, to a 
place of Hindu worship, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu com uith Idols lepre- 
sented on it. Is it iK»t< possible tli.d rtH 
are to he tiaei*d to ‘sici**d,* 

or to Bhat/fiVtif and ummI as 

names ot divinities ot Uuddlia in 
Buddhist times or ]daei‘s, <»f Krishna 
and Duiga m Hrahminieal iinies and 
places ‘t (uses which are Jtit'f), I low 
common was the nw* of Hhagamft as 
the name of an object of wotsbip tii 
Malabar, may he seen from an ex- 
ample. Turning to Wilson's wtirk on 
the Macken^^ie MHH., Wi» Hud in tiu' 
list of local MH. tracts lielonging ti» 
Malabar, the repeated oe<*urrenee of 
Bkaqmati in this way. Thus in tins 
section of the hook wii have atf p. xcm 
( vol li ) note of an account “of ii 
teni])le of Bhrigavafi” ; at p «iii. 
“Ttuuple of Mannadi Bhftgfmtft g<»d 
dewi . . at p. civ. “Temrdi* ot 
Mangomhu PhagamH . . ; “'iVmpIe 

of Pacblepark/ivi* Bhfujtiraf! , . 

** Temple of thi» gotldess Pniinay<‘iinar 
Kave Bhttgamh' , . . " ; “Temple of 
the goddess Patiili Bhugamti . . . ; 

“Temple of Bhagamti . . . ” ; p, evii., 
“Account of the goddoss Hhagttmii at, 
&;c, , . p. cjviii., “Ace, of tins 
goddeas Yalanga Bhotgavati^** “Acr. of 


* pmvw tlwt thfly wiy anlly canNlNiM of 

worfl« * Vtwmvlat Awl 

this they repoat 104 titiiiwi "—{ilk. lii, ch. 17.) Th« 
word iH priiitwl in Ilamnnio ftar/tnm ; hut ntt onn 
familiar wi til tiiu coimtant eonfunlon of cami I In 
mediftval manuHcTipt will n^jnet tbl« concctlim of 
M- Panthinr. UiHliop ClaldwHU olmnrvnH that Hio 
woni wiiH prol>ai>ly /UmniHl, or tho Tamil 

form of iihdmimtttt Ijonl ” ; a woiti roltmatt^d In 
th«lr Hacred formulHi i)y tlliidUH of all itorta. 
fispoftlally VaiHlmava dnvotftHK. Tim wortia Kivati 
by Marco X'olo, If wrlttiui Pnamta ' /'mywfn; / 
FagodaP* would bo almoat undiKtluKuiMhahlo in 
aouad from Paaauta, 


the goihle-'S \ alltir Tlu»^ 

t«*rm Bhagutati seems tlius to have 
been \ery commonly attached to 
objects of woiship in libil.ibar temph‘s 
(see also AVo p. 7 l> and 57 

fpioled under c. behnv) And it is 
ver\ mt ♦‘renting to ob^^etNi* that, in a 
pajliT on “(‘oorg t^npeisti! lous,’’ ]Vlr. 
Kiffel nolns's ]iau‘fifln fically that 
Jihadiu Kali (/a* Dnig.i) is* “also 
calhsi Pogddl, /'aOfr/% a fthihhitm of 
Bagavati" (BtA Attf/g. lu I7ti)--an 
incidental remark that M*cms to l»ring 
un \eiy near the pfc ibh l♦ngln of 
j pt/gatfr It H ino I pnibable that some 

loiiii like ni porpir/f Was Current 
m the nmiith'- m fonugii \i^itors he- 
toiH* the arin^d i»l tlo' l^utnguese, 
but it the wolf I was fd' PortugUi‘M* 
origin there nia> ea-*iU havi* lieeii 
some fsuitu^ion in their betwien 

Btttjttntfi and htt! L^tthth whnh shapisi 
tin* new Wifnb If IS hm *.ulln lent ob 
let thin to -^.iv tl^af hhigttutti is not a 
letm applied b\ the iiatnes |o a 
temple; the ipn ! ion i- mlher what 
misttndei ’-fandnig^ and tne^ptonitm ia 
tioii hy toieigmi^ ot a native term 
innv prohabU ha\e given 1 iso to tin* 
term? <11. V.> 

Sime tile above wu'^ wntien, Sir 
Waller Hlhol ba^ kimllv fuiuhHhed a 
iiftle, of wlm h tlo' following is att 
extriiel , 

“ I took Hfiliie pains to get at the 
origin ot the wlan at Mnrlras, 

and the cofM*!M'^h»n I lam** ff» wan that 
it arose fi'om the ttim nni'ri generailv 
for the Iib|eet ot their WoiHhip, \ i/., 
/f/iayom/, *god ’ ; hhugttruit^ 'gtwhless.* 

“Thus, ihi* Hindu timpfe wiili its 
lofty ifnpiftfifu or propv Ion at once 
Hitrnefs iitfenfion, and a stranger em 
c|Uiriiig wdmt it was, woutrf he told, 
^the house or pluee of /*7ifOpifiv#f,* The 
yifliigo divinity thtougliout the mmlh 
is nlwnys a fiunt of Ihngn^ or, as she 
i« ealletl, stin|tfy • /Via * (of 

‘ t he gfsldeHs *). , . , In like 
rnaimer ii ftgiin* of /bnao is found on 
mrist of the gold //nas (1 », 
coins) current in the Hakltait, and ti 
foreigner impiiring wdiai sueh ii com 
was, or rather what was the form 
Htamfied upon it, would be fohl it wuis 
Hiie g<Kidess,' nr., it was * //fim/amfi.'" 

An my frteiuh Pr. Ilurnelh mn no 
hniger represent Ids own view, it scauiis 
riglit Imre to print th« latost rtunarks 





(»5f> 




of liib on tlu‘ Mibioct. tluit I rim imA- 
Thrv aie in a IHtor fioin lanjuns 
dated jVlareh 10, 1880 

oTtlnnlv I <*i U>oktMl a nMimrk of 
\(mrs rugardnij^ inv o1»m‘i \. tt lott that 
Ur* in ^^as ]ironoun<*e<l, anti 

that tins was a didiciilty in thnnmg 
It Ironi JViffijttntf In na»«h‘ru INntn- 
mK*st‘ 1'^ H>unth‘d, hut ^t I'-f 

That It \\as in tlio 10th onituiv Now, 

it then* IS a tnial \o\\ol in /Na/nr/ff, it 
must etniu* iit>ni iUnvjtnatt , hut tlioimh 
them«hh-s and was wordufpi'd to 
aivitain i‘\t«*nt in S India, it is h\ 
otluu* nanu's ( 1/aan/, vk< ). <{umu*it 
and Kittol ‘ Pn^uih* as a namo ot 

a Durj^a , hut a-snradh thi'^ is 

no Murnpfion ol hut /tj- 

Mala\ idaii 


mir//y ^ M‘alavjdaiu and 'raiud aro lull 
ol sui'ii adoj»t<*d w’oKh. Phuj^nuft is 
i!tth‘ nsi*ci, and lh«* j^odtli -s is too in 
Mgiiilnant to m\a iim* to ^nufmht as .a 
omwial naiiti* toi .i tfin|ih‘ 

llhifHurttf iMii oid,\ a}>|‘<'ar in tin* 
S. Indian lan^tiagas lit its (Skt ) 
iioiiunativo hniii /i/oa^rnda ( lanuj 
pity if rtf h) As sin h, in l«iiml ^and 
Malaval itn d isju.ds Vtdinti or Siva, 
wlin*h w<*uld nuit. Sul pttfprftt rant 
hn jtot out of hhiffptrttn ; and it wo look 
tfithn N. Indian tonus, /</nn/ura//h , 
thrvn IS tin* thlinuhx ahouf thn #, to 
.sa> nothing uhont fin* ntP 

Tin* tisn of tin* word !»y tiai hosa nt 
sonarlyadatn as IfiHk and its nuph 
aation to a |»art iriilar » 1a*^s f»t ti*tn|d«*s 
must not, hi» osm looknd, 

a. 

I.Mtk “Tliani *« Hiiotlnir Hint of 
iiitioim Um* InUmii** of Mnkittnr, «lu»'li t*» 
tulhst f%oaow t A j/,</aovoi. MttMhn, 

j i|r,j ^ ^ Minsr tm*'nin**« i** to work itt 

hakad *U%\. aiifl tik’** f*»r *V?*'*'*V*f **1^*’'** 
\utti wln»*h tho innnlr*^ »n«l Ho>uI liinliliiiifs 
uni rnofufi , . * Ttn’ir id«*)utry nii«l fboir 
idol'4 an* diih’ri’nf from tlio«n of tliuotlmn* i 
and in ttnsr Iiouhih* of jf»ra>»’r ttmv iMirr<»ri« 
H t1nfHi»«Oi«i of nMt< lu’raft and tanro 

iiiafii’V, tin*y rail tlioir t%SM|iliu« pagaa«K, 
mat thiw am Mamrula from th** oilu*^, 

\nu t»i rnsn u.rd 8l«fdav of 

Aldarloy'*! trati«talion fnuii u HnuiiMli MH 
*nm Hiilinrt of Hniintdo n^inh . “mdlo Ion* 
«»rutioi»i fatimi o nm naufttm. 

Ii4 oimti Fltgo4i«t ddlaront m^o 

dull* ulln»'‘ i, f. *1^*’^';)' !*/ 

MM. nuhhi»lu*d io tim owiym 
Anifitiniy in m% tlm wonls am ulnifutlmr 
tihmni ; und in iiit«rj*otutiti« ilmm from 
ttioniiNio ttm hiM»gH«n ilm mmo nwn**# 

tut in Uird H»4inli9y‘i* 

15111, *» In thin oity *»1 CImi, ««d fll 

Smliii, ilmre uro m% infinity of niifi«nt buiUh 


of the itontik*'*, and in a small island 
near this, oallotl Dinaii, tho l*oi tuguoHO, in 
Older to I mild tin* oity, have ilostniyod an 
.iinaeni totaplo called Paffode, \\hieh was 
hiiiH. witn marvellous ait, and with aiw'icnt 
lij^uics \vit»iadit> to the f:creatt‘st perfet turn 
in a eertaui hi ick ^io^e, some of which re- 
main standmir, ruined and sh'itteied, heeauso 
these I‘ottU|jfuese <*aro nothing ahniit, them. 

It I <*'i.n «*Mne hv t*ne <»f tln‘se shaiteitd 
nnares I will send" it to >oui li<»rdship, that, 
jon may peieens* how imuh in old times 
v<ulptuie was i*sfe4‘ine«i lu oveiv part <if 
the w*tild.*" Tiidtei of i'fustt/l to 

in UumKsut, u f. 177 

151U “And with this th‘et he anchored 
at t'onlao (see QXriLON) and lumh*d them 
with all his pi opie Ami the tiovernoi 
(Mattim Afonso de Soiisa) went thither 
he»ansi*of infonnation lit* had of a pagode 
wineh was inutc near in the inltsior, and 
whi(*ji, th«*v said, eontaimsl mm h treanure 
, . . Ami *iho people of the country aeomg 
that the titWHunor was going to the pagode, 
they *<0111 tttoHor him 50,000 panhum not to 
ge." f*»a'oa, iv*. 'AMU 

IfaM “And foi the moiiasterv of tSuntu 
Ke*‘ h ir»,000 \eark\, besides t he rovimm> 
#»f tie* Fagoiodea wlueh His Highimsa hto 
sttiwetl upon tin* salt! House, w*hn h gives 
000,000 leis n >iar . Ttmiha, 

111 70 , 

I.MiU. “ M'hi > have (at Ikivaim) in ^»n« 
pHit a et‘rtain 'islamt called Malst»tt*, vvh*‘re 
thereaie twtt pngodos or houses ef idoliilry.” 
fftm a#, f. *JI 1 * 

IksP. , FagOCie. vvhieh IS the lioilHe 

of praieis to their hloll^.*’ (hy 

N. L.h I dt, 

j 15*.M, “ And 'IS to what you have written 

I to me, VI/ , that altliough >ou understand 
how necessary il was for the inereiise of the 
< *liriMtiaiiit> «*»f those parts to destroy ail the 
pfyfOdAi and iimsipieM f MirjtyaiAwi, 

wmeh the < lent lies and the Mmiim {kmimciiw hi 
the fertifieil plitenK of Ihia HUitsi, , , /* 
{'rim King gotm on to etiudn the Vieeroy t** 
Irml this miitter eurefidly wiili aorim time 
hfgiuna uiid eum*iit«ti* of tfioMu |«i,rt/«, hut not 
to net till he nUiiII luve repoltmt b* the 
King). Udter fiotn the A. a( /V/r/«//u/ to 
the Vtfrntif^ in Afifi, /*miA KiiHci. Ji* 

Hi. 

lf»PH, •*, , , houses of Ihimla jlHvela] 

whuhthev <aM F«gode»/* *22, 

I Huh, Soi. i 70|, 

lOOil. Heuvea n^es pagod# l«4h for ft 
tempi** and for an idol, r.y., aee f. 46r, f. 47. 

lOHO. **That he shoiihl ermit pggod* for 
I hags worship, nml >nlor« imftgoii tmdftr 
green lisam,** Aeiif, 2{0» 

IdiVH. •* There dht mmit ui ftt ft gfftftt 
Foffodo or Fuod, whloh l*i ft fftmom ftsid 
m«S{!t»rotia {or Oiurah)." ^ H'. 

/IruOm, ill iifUi, v, 49, 

1674. “*“Thit* Umy w«f« oftiTl#d, mijisy 
rtcmkitig ftboiit thorn, toftl^fOdor Toapi#’* 
In tho oHgd.--i9MoiO J*amy Smuh 
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1674 — “ Pag*od (qixasi Pagan -God), an 
Idol or false god among tlie Indians , also a 
kind of gold com among them equivalent to 
our Angel ” — Glossog} &;c , by T S 

1689 — “A Pagoda . . borrows its 
Name from the Persian word Pozt^, which 
signifies Idol , thence Pout-Glieda, a Temple 
of False Gods, and from thence Pagode ” — 
Ovmgton, 169 
1696 — - qni eussent €l4v4 des 

pagodes au milieu des villes ’* — La Bi iiyh 
CaracUre^ ed t/bwos^, 1881, ii 306 
[1710 — ‘‘In India we use this word pag 
(pagodes) indiscriminately for idols 
temples of the Gentiles ” — Onente Congruis- 
tado, vol 1 Conq i Div i 53 ] 

1717 — the Pagods, or Churches 
— Ph%U%A's Account, 12. 

1727, — “There are many ancient Pagods 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very particular which stands upon a little 
Mountain near Visagapatain, where they 
worship living Monkies " — A Hamilton, 

1 380 [ed 1744] 

1736 — “ Pagod [incert etym ], an idoFs 
temple in China *’ — Bailey's Diet 2nd ed 
1763 — “These divinities are worshipped 
in temples called Pagodas in every part of 
Indostan ''^Ornie, Hnt i 2 
1781 — During this conflict (at Chil- 
lumbrum), all the Indian females belonging 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of the highest pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallelujahs, or songs 
of exhortation, to their people below, which 
inspired the enemy with a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effect, 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants ” 

— Miinro*s Narrative, 222 
1809 — 

‘ ‘ In front, with far stretch’d walls, and many 
a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elato, 

The huge Pagoda seemed to load the 
land ” Kehama, viii 4 

[1830 — . pagodas, which are so 
termed from paug, an idol, and gJioda, a 
temple (*) . . JSlwood, Narrative of 

a Journey Overland from England, u 27 ] 

1855 — “ . Among a dense cluster of 
palm-trees and small pagodas, rises a 
•colossal Gaudama, towering above both, and, 
Memnon-like, glowering before him with a 
placid and eternal smile ” — Letters from the 
Banks of the Irawadee, Blachwoof/s Mmj , 
May, 1856. ^ ’ 

b — 

1498 — “And the King gave the letter 
with his own hand, again repeating the 
words of the oath he had made, and swearing 
besides by his pagodes, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods. . , ” — Oorrea, 
Lendcus, i. 119, 

1582 — “The Divell is oftentimes in them, 
but they say it is one of their Gods or 
Pagodes '"—Oastaneda (tr by N L ), f 37 


[In the following passage from the 
same author, as Mr w hiteway points 
out, the word is used in both senses a 
temple and an idol ’ 

“ In Goa I have seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands in the island of Divar 
which is called ^apatu, where people collect 
from a long distance , they bathe in the arm 
of the sea between the two islands and 
they believe . that on that day the 
idol (pagode) comes to that water, and they 
cast m for him much betel and manv 
plantains and sugar-canes , and they believe 
that the idol (pagode) eats those things 
Castanheda, ii ch 34 In the ong , pagode 
when meaning a temple has a small, and 
when the idol, a capital, J* ] 

1584 —“La lehgione di qiieste genti non 
SI intende per osser dilferenti sette fra loro 
hanno certi lor pa^odl die son gh idoli , .» 
— Letter of Sassetli, in JJe ihihei natis, 156' ' 
1587 — “The house m which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver”— Fibh, m llaJJ ii 391 

Pagodes, thoir false 
and divelish idols — Linsihotm, 26 , [Hak 
See 1 86] • 

1630 — “ .so that the Biamanes under 
each green tree erect temples to pagods 
” — Loid, Display, ko 
1630 — “ Many doformod Pagothas 
are hero worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
Demms which thoy rojirosent ” — Sir T 
HerheH, od 1665, p 375 « 

1664 — 

“ Their classic model proved a maggot, 

Their Directory an Indian Paged ” 

HiuUb) as, Ft iT Canto i 
1693 — “ . . For, say thoy, what is the 

Pagoda? it is an image or stone. . . *' 

In Wheeler, i. 269 

1727 . the Girl with the Pot of 

Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore When thoy came to the Kud of their 
journey whore was placed another 

black stone Pagod, the Chrl sot hor Fire 
before it, and run stiirk mad for a Minute 
or so ” — A Hamilton, x 274 [ed. 17441 
c 1737.— 

“ See thronginsf milhonB t<> tho PasTOdmii, 
And offer country, Parent, wife or son.” 

Pope, Hpilogne to Bat. I. 
1814. — “Out of town six days On my 
return, fin^dmy poor little pagod, NarKileon, 
pushed olf his podostal tho thieves are m 
Ians. —Letter April 8, in 

Moords Life, ed 1832, hi. 21, 

C. — 

o 1566 — “Noir vflcir jioi li oaualh Arabi 
ai Goa, si paga di datio <nxaranta. due pagodi 
per oauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto hr© 
alia nostra moneta ; e sono monot© d’oro , 
a© modo cho h caualh Arabi sono m gran 
pr©Z!^ in quo’ paesi, come sarobbo trecento 
quattro ceuto, emque cento, e fina mill© 
ducati Vvno”— a Pederki,An Itummw, 


111 888. 
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1597 — 1 think well to oidci and decree 
that the pagodes which come from without 
shall not be current unless they be of forty 
and three points (assay '0 conformable to the 
■fiist issue, which is called of and 

which IS of the same value as that of the 
San Tomeif which woie issued in its like- 
ness ” — Edict of the JCuiff, in ^liohn Poif 
Oneiit 111 782 

ir>98 — “ There aro yet othoi sorts of 
money called Pagodes . They are Indian 
and Heathonibh money with the picture of 
a Diuoll vpon them, and therefore are called 
Pagodes . ” — IjiubthoUn^ 54 and 69, 

£Hak Soc 1 187, 2i2| 

1602 — “ And ho caused to bo sent out 
for the Kings of the Deean and Cana i a two 
thousand horses from those that wore in 
Goa, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodes, for every one h.id to p.iy foi ty as 
duty These wore imi)oitod by the Moots 
and other moi chants fiom tlio poits of 
Arabia and Persui , in ontei ing Goa they 
aro free and unchaigod, but on leaving that 
place they have to pay these duties ” — 
CoutOf IV vi 6 

[ „ ** with a sum of gohl pagodes, 

acorn of the uppei couiliiy (Halagate), each 
of which IS woiih 500 ins (s.»y lls 3d , the 
usual \alue was 360 /hid VII. i 11 J 

1623 — . An Indian Gentile Loid 

called Hama who lias no more in all 

than 2000 pagod [paygodsj t)f annual 
rovemio, of which again he pays about 800 
to Vollktap^ Naioka, wdioso tiimitary ho is 
. d(da Vane, ii. 692, lllak Woe n. 

3061. 

1673 — “ About thiH time the Hajah , 
was weighed in Gold, and poised about 
1 6, 000 Pagods. ' ' — Pni/er^ 80. 

1676 — “ For in logard these Pagods aro 
very thick, and cannot bo dipt, (hose that 
are Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, ami 
jneroo the Pagod through the side, halfway 
or more, taking tuit of one jnoce as much 
Gold as comes to two or three Hons,”- 
Taperniei, F T, 1684, n. 4 ; l/hilf, lu 92J. 

1780 Thomas Hnmbold, Bart , re- 

signed the Cirovornmont <»f Fort Ht. (George 
on the Mg. of the 9th inst,, and im- 
mediately went on board the General Barker. 
It IS (onfidontly rept)rto<I that ho has not 
been able to ac<Mmi«Iato a very large 
Fortune, tHmsidoring the long time he has 
boon at Madrass ; indee'd people say it 
amounts to <)nly 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a Utile more than £600,000 
sterling * — JIio/y*9 liohgat Gazette^ April 15. 

1785. — ** Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you pay them high 
wages, yet m a few years they return Uy 
Fnglana with many laes of pagodas.** — 
Nabob of AruiL in Speech on the 

NahoEa Debta^ ed. 1852, iv. 18, 

1796 — ** Ija Bhagavadi, moneta d*oro, 
cho ha Pimniagine della doa Bhagavadi, 
nome oorrotto m Pagodi o Pagode dagli 
Kuropoi, h moneta rotonda, eonvessa In una 
parte . . Pmlvno^ 57. 

2 T 


1803 — “It fie<iuontI> happens that in 
the bazaar, the stai pagoda exchanges for 
4 rupees, and at other times foi not more 
than 3 ” — y\reUingiony Dc'^p , od 1837, ii 375 

PAGODA-TREE A slang phrase 
once current, xatlier in England than 
in India, to express tlie openings to 
ra]>id fortune \vhu*h at one tune 
existed iii India [For the original 
ineainng, a(»e the (quotation fioin Ityklof 
Van Ciocns under BO THEB Mr Skeat. 
wiites “It seems jinssible that the 
idea of a com tree may have arisen 
iioin the practice, among \somo Oriental 
nations at least, of making casli in 
moulds, the design of whicli is liasecl 
on the plan ot a tree On the E coast 
of tbe Malay Peninsula tlie name 
Uee {poUf pitis) IS apx>hed to cash ca&l. 
Ill tins form Gold and silver trihu- 
Liiy trees are scuit to Siam by the 
tn hutary StrXtes . in these the leaves 
aie ni the sUaiui of ordinary tree 
leaves 

1877 — “India has boon transferred from 
tho regions of romance to the loalms of 
fact . . . tho minos of Golconda no longer 
pay tho cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree has boon stripped of all its golden 
flint MagazDiCy 575. 

1881 — “It might bo mistaken . . for 
the work of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of gonorations 
back, who had enriched himsolf when tho 
pagoda-tree was wsalh the shaking**— 
S(tt. Sept 3, p 307 

PAHLAVr, PEHLVI The name 
applied t,o the ancient Persian language 
in that idiase which }>revailed from the 
beginning of tlie Basaanian monarchy 
to thf' time when it beeame eorruptea 
by the influence of Arabic, and the 
adojition of numerous Arabic words 
and x>hrases The name Pahlam was 
adopted by Europeans from the Pursi 
use. Th<i hingua^a* of Western P<‘rsia 
in the time of the A*chaemeuian. 
kings, as prest‘rved in tbe cuneiform 
inHcriptions of Persepohs, Behistuib 
and elst^wln^re, is nearly akin, to the 
<iialeets of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
characterised by a number of inflec- 
tions agreeing with those of the 
A vesta and of Sahsknt. The dissolu- 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as beginning in the 
later Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
but its course cannot be traced, as 
there are no inscriptions m Persian 
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language during tlie time of the Arsa- 
cidae , and it is in the inscriptions on 
rochs and coins of Ardakhshir-i- 
Papakan (a n 226-240) — the Ardashir 
Babagan of later Persian — that the 
language emerges in a form of that 
which IS known as Pahlavi “But, 
strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
language is called Pahlavi when it is 
written in one of the characters used 
before the invention of the modern 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigmatical mode adopted in Pahlavi 
writings . Like the Assyrians of 
old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have borrowed their ’writing 
from a foreign race But, wdieieas 
the Semitic Assyrians adopted a 
Turanian syllabary, these later Aryan 
Persians accepted a Semitic aljihaliet 
Besides the alphabet, lioAve\ei, wlucli 
they could use foi sjielling their 
own words, they transferred a certain 
number of complete Semitic words 
to their writings as representa- 
tives of the corresponding words in 
their own language Tlie use of 

such Semitic words, scattered about in 
Persian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 
language . But there are good 
reasons for supposing that the language 
was never spoken as it was written 
The spoken language appears to have 
been pure Persian , the Semitic w^ords 
being merely used as written repre- 
sentatives, or logo(jrai7h% of tlie Persian 
words which were spoken Thus, the 
Persians would w^rite malhdn 
‘King of Kings,' but they would read 
shdhdn bhdh , As the Semitic 
words were merely a Pahlavi modt* 
of writing their Persian emiivaleiits 
(just as ‘viz' IS a mode of writing 
‘namely' m English*), they dis- 
appeared with the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at once to 
write all their words with their new 
alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them”(J37 IV West, Introd to Pahlam 
TexU, p xm ; Baored Books of the 
East, vol V ) t 

Extant Pahlavi writings arc con- 
fined to those of the Parsis, transla- 

t (<&-), now modified mto <&), 

wmch IS m fact Latin ei, but is read ‘and 
J peculiar rnode of writing Pahlavi hero 

alluded to long made the character of the Ian 
gu^e a standing puzzle for European scholars, 
and was first satisfactorily explained by Professor 
H^g, of Munich, in his admirable Essay on the 
3Pahlavi Language, already cited ” {West, p xii ). 


tioiis from the Avesta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious character 
Where the language is transciibed 
either lu tlie Avesta characters, or in 
those of the^ modern Persian alphabet 
and freed fi’oiii the singular system 
indicated above, it is called Pazand 
(see PAZEND) , a term sujijiosed to be 
derived from the language of the 
Avesta, pa^t^zant^, with the meaning 
‘ re-exiilanation.' ® 

Various explanations of the term 
Pahlam ha\^o been vsuggestt^d It seems 
now generally acc*e]>t,e(l as a changed 
foiin of the Faiths a of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Paitliia of Greek <ind 
Boinau w liters The Paithians, though 
not Persian lace, were rulers of 

Persia for ti\e cent.uri(>s, and it is 
probable that everything ancient, and 
connected with tl'ie ptnaod ot their 
rule, came to he called by tins name. 
It IS apxiareutly the same word that 
in the form and 

has become the fi}>])t5llatioii of a 
warrior or champion in both Persian 
and Armenian, orignially derived from 
that most warlike peoide the Putlnans 
(See PtTLWATJN ) Wh(‘thei there was 
any identity between the name thus 
tised, and that of Pahlava, which is 
applied to a jieoph* immtioned oton in 
Sansknt books, is a poiwli still un- 
settled 

The meaning attached to the term 
Pahlam by Onentrds tlKMns(*JveM, writ- 
ing ill Arabic or Persian (exclusive of 
Parais), niijiears to liav<* been ‘Old 
Persiair in general, without restric- 
tion to any naitieular period or 
diale(‘t It, IS tliua l‘oun<l ajiplied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Per- 
sexmlis (Derived from as quoted 
abovt‘, and from l[autfs Esmhm, cd. 
London, 1878,) 

o* OrJO — “ Quant au m<it on pehlvi 

{al’-fahfviifa) o’oHt St <liro xtans la languo pn- 
mitivo do la Porso, iJ signifio drupoau, imnie 
ot ^tondard in 25*2 

c. A.n. 1000 — “ CJayfiniarth, who wa« 
callod (Jirnhdh, because ihi moans in Pah- 
lavl a mountam* , , (Jhrom- 

logy, 108. 

PAILOO, s The so-called ‘tnum- 
phal arclu*s,' or gatt^ways, which form 
a f(‘atur« in Ohmese 
lanascaxje, really monumental erections 
in honour of deceased persons of emi- 
nent virtue. Ohm. %)ai, ‘a tablet,' and 
to, ‘ a stage or erection.' Mr. FererussorN. 
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has shown the constiuction to have 
been derived from India with Biiddh- 
(see Indian and Eobtnn Aicln- 
tectnre, pp 700-702) [So the Tom of 
Japan seem to repiesent Skt tmunu, 

‘ an archway ’ (see Ghamherlmn^ Umigh 

Japanese., 3rd ed 407 beg ) ] 

PALAGILASS, s This is do- 
mestic Hind for ‘Asparagus’ {Fanjah 
JSf dj Q 11 189) 

PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, s 

A hox-litter lor tiavelling in, with a 
pole piojecting hcfoie and hehiiid, 
\\hich is home on the shoulders of 4 
or 6 men — 4 always in Bengal, 6 
sometimes m the Telugu couiitiv 
The oiigin ol the woid is not douht- 
ful, though it IS hy no means clc‘ar 
how the Portuguese got the exact lorm 
nhich they have handed over to us 
The nasal termination may 1 h‘ dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, sueh 
as occurs in mandarni, JJaeaim (JFabm). 
and many other words and names as 
used hy them. The Inusis of all the 
forms IS Skt ^mniiuiha^ or 
‘a bed,’ from winch we have Hind 
and Mahr ‘a he<l,’nind palkl, 

‘apalaukin,’ [T^diigu jntlUtkl, which is 
pemaps the origin of the i’ort word], 
FdXxpaXlamko, ‘a couch, bed, litter, or 
palanlvin’ (0hldn.s), and m Javanese 
and Malay valarfgJd, ‘a litter or sedan’ 
(Gtaiojura) * * i 

It ifl curious that there is a Spanish 
word jmhmctt (L. Lai, phalmiga) for 
n pole used to carry lomls on the 
shouldt*rs of two hearers (called in Bx). 
palanqumon) , a met.hod of transport 
more <‘omm<»n in t.h(‘ sout.h tJinn in 
Englaml, t.hough oven in old English 
the thing has a name, viz. *a cowle- 
staff’ (see N.EJK). It is just xiossihle 
that this word (though wo do not limi 
it in the Portuguese <li<‘t/ionaries) may 
iiave intlueiic(»d the form in which the 
early Port.uguese visitors to India took 
lui the worth . 

The thiwj ai>iH»ars already tn the 
UamtJyana' It is sxHikeii of l>y Ihn 
Batuta and Jtdni Mangntdli (both e 

~ii Cnntvlrs, Hi l), th« * ^ Wwxihinx 
nhi <tex Salnmmi (If ii{pnB Ltbani'* in iu th<» rimirftw 
appirytnit which ImH by Hom« suppoH<Ml to bo 
Omsk d>op€top ; highly Improbablw, as th» lit^r 
eamo to OrmcG from iho Kast Ih i t po8»l bto that 
tho word can l>o in Homo way takon from paj^< 
(imat Tho fl.V. hao paltmavM [Boe the dla 
ousBion in Mnoydopaiplia MhmUt iii. 2804 


1300), hut neither uses this Indian 
n.ime , and we have not found evidence 
ol pdlkl older than Akhar (see Mhot, iv 
515, and Ain, i 254) 

As drawn hy Liiifechoteii (1597), and 
as described hy Grose at Bombay (c 
1760), the palaiikin was hung from a 
hamhoo which bent m an arch over the 
vehicle , a form peihaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use William- 
son (V Ai , 1 . 316 seqq) gives an 
account of tlui ditlercnt changes ni 
the fashion of xi-tlankins, from which 
it would axipear that the x»resent foiin 
must have come into use aliout the 
end of the 18th century Uxi to 1840- 
50 most peojJe in Calcutta kexit a 
palankni and a set of beareis (usually 
natives of Orissa— see OOEIYA), hut 
the x>T^*^rticc and the vehicle are now 
almost, if not entirely, obsolete among 
the better class of Europeans Till 
the same xieriod the palankni, carried 
by relays of hearers, laid out hy the 
post-otiice, or hy private chowdries 
((pv), formed the chief means of ae- 
comx^h&hing ext,cnsive journeys in 
India, and the elder of the present 
wi iters has undergone hardly h*8S 
than 8000 or 9000 miles of travelling 
in going considerable distances (ex- 
cluding miunr journeys) after tins 
fashion P>ut in' the clecade nann*(i, 
the 1 ‘alankm Ix'gan, on terhiin grcxit 
roads, to he su]K‘rs(*ded hy the dtvwk- 
garry (a Palkee-garry or xialankin- 
carringe, liorsed hy }>()ines jxist.ed ah>ng 
the road, under die xiost-otlice), and m 
the m*xt decade to a large extent by 
railway, sujixilenienied hy other wheel- 
carriage, so tihat the palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities 

c. 1340 — “ Romo tiino afterwards tho 
p«gusc>f tho MiHtrosH of tho trmvorMO camo 
in iTJO with ar/x/d'A, . It is hko a bed of 
stato . . with a xk)1o of woo<l above * . . 
thiH iM curved, and made of tho Indian cano, 
HoUcl and compact, Kigbt men, divided into 
two rolayH, aio omploved m turn to carry 
ono of those , four carry the palankin whilsti 
four rent 'rhoso vohicloH servo in India the 
same xmrposo as donkeys m HJgypt; most 
liooplo UMO thorn halatually xn going and 
coming. If a man has his own slaves, he 
iH earned Xiy thorn ; if not he hires men to 
carry hum Thor© are also a few found for 
biro m tlie city, which stand in the basiars, 
at tho Rultan's gate* and also at the gates of 
private citizens ^' — Jtbn Batutat iii, 88o, 

o. 1350, — “ Et^ eoiam homines at mulieres 
portant super scapulas in leoticis de quibus 
in Oantioxa : fircutum fecit nb% Salomon de 
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hgn.li Libam, id est leotulum portatilem 
sicut portabar ego in Zayton et in India 
— Marig’iiolh (see OatJiayf &c , p 331) 

1515 —“And so assembling all the peopl^e 
made great lamentation, and so did through^ 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in a marvellous way The captains 
hfted him (the dead Alboquerque), seated 
as he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
palanquun, so that he was soen by all the 
people , and JoSo Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque’s making (who wasj 
his Ancient, bore the banner before the body 
— Oorrea, Lendas, II i 460. 

1563 — . and the branches are for 
the most part straight except some 
which they twist and bend to form the canes 
for palenquins and portable chairs, such as 
are used in India *’ — Garcia, f 194 

1567 — “ . with eight Falchines 

{Jachim), which are hired to carry the palan- 
ehines, eight for a Palanchme {palamJuno), 
foure at a time ” — C F)edeiiLe, in JJaLL 
n 348 

1598 — “ . after them followeth the 
bryde between two Qomvi^es, each in their 
Pallazakin, which is most costly made ” — 
Lituclioten^ 56 , [Hak Soc i 196J 

1606 — “The palanquins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Province, are occasion of very groat offences 
against God our Lord’^ (the Synod 

therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit 
them altogether, and) » “enjoins on all 
ecclesiastical persons, on penalty of sentence 
of excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 
pardcios to the church court * not to use the 
said palanquins, made in the fashion above 
described ” — 4tb Act of 5th Council of Goa, 
in Archiv Fort (h'lent , faso 4 (See also 
under BOY ) 

The followi^ IS the remonstrance 
of the city of Goa against the ecclesi- 
astical action in this matter, addressed 
to the King 

1606 — “Last year this City gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
Pnmate proposed the issue of orders that 
the women should go with their palanquins 
•uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
how on this matter were made to him all the 
needful representations and remonstrances 
on the part of the whole community, giving 
the reasons against such a proceeding, which 
were also sent to Your Majesty Never- 
theless in a Council that was held this last 
summer, they dealt with, this subject, and 
they agreed to petition Your Majesty to 
order that the said palanquins should travel 
in such a fashion that it could he seen who 
was in them 

“ The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what- 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a frontier fortress The reasons 


* ‘*JPagos do aljube ” We are not sure of the 
meaning 


for thib have been written to Your Majesty ; 
let us beg Your Majesty graciously to make 
no new rule ; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty ” — Ca'ita, 
que a Gidade de Goa esurevea a Magestade, 
o aoino de 1606 In Aithiv Pott Orient. 
fasc 1 ° 2«' Edi^ao, 2^, Parte, 186 

1608-9 — “If commmg forth of his Pallace, 
hee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
signo that he gooth for the Waires, but if 
he be vp vpon an Elephant or Palankiue, it 
will bee but an hunting Voyage ” — Maiolins, 
in Pu7 c7ias, i 219 

1616 — “ Ahdala Chan, the great 

governour of Anmdana’^, being sent for to 
Court in disgrace, comming m Pilgrim’s 
Clothes with fortie servants on foote, about 
sivtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
finished the rest in his Pallaukee ” — Si 7 T 
Roe, m Piirckcts, i 552 , [Hak Soc n 278, 
which reads Palanckee, with other minor 
variances] 

In Terry’s account, in Purchas, ii 1475, 
we have a Pallaukee, and (p 1481) Palanka , 
in a letter of Tom Ooryato’s (1615) Palau- 
keen 


1623 — “In the torntonos of the Portu- 
guese in India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palankiu (Palanchmo) as in good 
sooth too eireminato a proceeding , never- 
theless as the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their laws, as soon as the rams 
begin to fall they commence getting per- 
mission to use the palauJkm, either hy favour 
or by bribery , and so, gradually, the thing 
IS relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels in that way, and at all seasons ” — 
P della Valle, i 611 , [comp Hak Soc 
1 31] 

1659 — “The designing rascal (Sivajl) 

. . conciliated Afrnl Khfin, who fell into the 
snare Without arms ho mounted the 

pdlkf, and proceeded to the place appointed 
under the fortress Pie loft all his atten- 
dants at the distance of a long arrow-shot 
Sivajf had a weapon, called in the lan- 
guage of the Dakhin buhild (t e ‘scorpion’) 
on tho fingers of his hand, hidden under 
his sleeve , *” — KfiAfi Khdn, in JSllioi, 
vii. 259 See also p 609. 

c 1660 — “ , ’From Qohonda %o Masli- 
'mtan there is no travelling by waggons. 

But instead of Coaches they have the con- 
venience of Pallekies, wherein you are 
earned with more speed and more ease 
than in any part of India” — Tamrmci, 
E T li. 70 ; [ed. Ball, x 175] This was 
quite true up to our own time In 1840 
the present wnter was earned on that road, 
a stage of 25 miles in little more than 5 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each other 
hy sixes 


1672 The word occurs several times in 
Baldaeus as Palljukijn. Tavernier writes 
Palleiki and sometimes Pallauqum [Ball, 


1 46, 176, 390, 392] 
[ed OonstahU, 214, 28 


Bernier has Paleky 
!, 372]. 


1673 — “ . . ambling after these a great 
pace, the Palaukeeu-Boys support ^em 
four of them, two at each end of a 
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which IS a long hollow Cane . arched 
in the middle where hangs the Palen- 

keeXL; as big as an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in ” — Frya , 34 

31673 — “The permission you aie pleased 
to give us to buy a Pallalkee on the Com- 
pany's Acct Shall make use off as Soone 
as iin possiblie meet one ><= may be 
fitt for y® purpose ” — MS Letter from 

Factory at BaUasot e to the Qouncd (of Foit 
St. George), March 9, in India Office 

1682 — Joan Nieuhof has Palakijn Zee 
en Lant-Reize^ ii 78 

[ ,, “The Agent and Council 
allowed him (Mr Clarke) 2 pag^'’ p mensem 
more towards the defiaymg his pallanquin 
charges, he being very crazy and much 
weaken’d by his sicknesso ” — Pi inghy JDtan/ 
Ft St Oeo 1st sor i 34 ] 

1720 — “I desiro that all the free Mer- 
chants of my acquaintance do attend mo 
in their palenkeens to the place of buiial ** 
— Will of Charles Moi chant, in 

Wlioelei,!! 340 

1726.— ** . Palan^kyn dragois” (palan- 
kin-bearors) — VahuUjn^ Ceylon ^ 45. 

1736 — “Palanquin., a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on their shoulders, 
much used by tho Chinese and other Fast cm 
peoples for travelling fn>m place to place,” 
— Baili‘t/*s JhU, 2nd ed. 

1750-62 — “Tho greater , nobihty are 
carried in a palekee, which looks vory like 
a hammock fastened to a polo ” — Totcea's 
Voyage to Smaite^ , ii 201 

1764-68 — Tn tho forinoi year tho Court 
of Directors ordoiod that Wntors in thou 
Servico should “ lay asulo tho expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, <lunng 
their Wntorship ” The Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov 1756) remonstrated, 
begging “to bo indulged in keeping a 
Palankeen for such months of tho year 
as tho oxeossivo heats and violent rains 
make it impossible to go on foot witlumt 
tho utmost hazard of thoir health.” The 
Court, however, rojdiofl (11 Fob 1756) 
“Wo vory well know that the induli^ing 
Writers with Palankeens has not a httlo 
contributed to the neglect of ljusiness wo 
complain of, Viy allording thorn opportumtios 
of rambling” ; and again, with an obduracy 
and fervour too groat for gnimrnar (March 
3, 1758) ; “ Wo do most poHitivoly order 
and direct (and wdll mlmit of no reprosonta- 
tion for pt)Mtponiug the oxooution of) that 
no Wntor whatsoovor be permitted to keep 
either jpalankeen, horse, or ehaistj, during 
his Wntorship, on pam of being imuiodiatoly 
dismissed from our service.” In Long. 
pp. 64, 71, 180. 

1780. — “Tho Nawaub, <?n seeing his con- 
dition, was struck with grief and com- 
passion; >)ut . . . did not even V>ond his 
eyebrow at tho sight, but lifting up the 
ourtam of tho Palkee with his own hand, 
he saw that the eagle of his (Ali Bum’s) 
souk at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradise.” — //. o/ JTydur^ p, 429. 


1784 — 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqueen 

Curtain’d with purple, fring’d with gold. 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene, 
Retir’d to sup with Ganges old ” 

Flaw/ PlcuR^ a ballad by Sd W. 
Jones ^ in Life and WoiLs^ 
ed 1807, 11 603 

1804 — “Give ordais that a palanqum 
may bo mado foi me , let it bo very light, 
with the pannols m.ide of canvas instearl of 
wood, and tho poles fixed as for a doole^. 
Your Bengally palanquins are so hea^y 
that they cannot bo used out of Calcutta ’* 
— Wellington, (to Major Shaw), June 20, 

The following measuiea a change lu 
ideas A palankin is now hardly ever 
used by a Eiiiopeaii, even of hunible 
position, much less by the opulent 

1808 — “Palkee A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guaerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards tho Etymology PaJakliee [pfk»- 
IdUcC^ a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter Lack to support it and corre- 
sponding luxuries .” — fi Dmmmond^ Illns^ 
t’niiiom, ho 

,, “Tho conveyances of tho island 
(Madeira) are of throe kinds, viz horses, 
mules, and a litter, ycloped a palanquin, 
being a chair in tho .shape of a bathmg-tuV), 
with a polo across, earned by two men, as 
doolees are m tho oast ” — Welsh,, Remim- 
scences, i 282. 

1809 — 

“ Woo ’ Woo ’ around thoir palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With symphony and dauio and song, 

I’hoir kindred nnd thoir friends come on, 

Tho dance of sat riflco I The funeral song ’ ” 
KeJuima, i, 6. 

o, 1830.— “ Un cunoux indiscret r© 9 ut un 
galet dans la t/ito ; on remporba baign4 de 
sang, oouchd dans un palanquin.'^ — K, 
Jacquemiont, Oorr» i. 67- 

1880. — “It will amaze readers in those 
days to learn that tho C4overnor-(4oneral 
Htunetimes condoscondod to bo carnotl lu a 
Palanquin--a mode of conveyance which, 
except for long journeys «way from rail- 
roads, has long lioon abandoned to portly 
Baboos, and Euiasiau clorkH,”— Mei\, 
Feb. 14. 

1881, ^ — “ In tho groat procession on Corjms 
Chnsti Day, when tho F<>po is earned in 
a palanquin round tho Piazza t)f St. Peter, 
it IS geiiorally believed that the oushions 
and fiunituro of tho palanquin are so ar- 
range<l as to enable him to bear the fatigue 
of tho tjoromony by sitting whilst to the 
spectator he appears to be kneeling.”— -Dcawi^ 
Stanley, Christum J luUtutions, 231* 

PAIiAVBEAM; n.p. A town and 
esantonment 11 miles S.W. froju 
Madnis. The name is Palldiwiwm 
probably PaUa-puram, Pallavapura 
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the *town of the Pallas’ , the latter a 
caste claiming descent from the Palla- 
vas who reigned at Conjeveram (SesUa- 
g%r% Sdstrl). \Th.^ Madt as Gloss derives 
their name from Tam ^allam^ ‘low 
land,’ as they are commonly employed 
in the cultivation of wet lands ] 

PALE ALE The name formerly 
given to the beer brewed for Indian use 
(See BEER.) 

1784 — “Xiondon Porter and Pale Ale, 
li^ht and excellent, Sicca Rupees 150 per 
lihd ” — Advt in SetonLCcvn^ i 39 

1793 — “For sale Pale Ale (per 

lihd ) . Rs 80 ” — BoTuhay Oou)%eri Jsltx 19 

[1801— “1 Pale Ale, 2 strong ale, 3 
small beer, 4 brilliant beer, 5 strong 
poiter , 6 light porter , 7 brown stout ” — 
Advt m Carey, Good Old Dayh, i 147 ] 

1848 — “Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and claret, the piodigious labour of 
cutchery, and the refreshment of brandy 
pawnee, which he w'as forced to take there, 
had this effect upon Wateiloo Sedley ” — 
Vamiy Pair, od 1867, n 258 

1853 — “Parmi les cafds, les cabarets, les 
girgotes, Ton lencontre ct 1^ une taverne 
anglaise placard^e de sa pancaite de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, d*Bast 
India Pale beer ” — Tk Gautm, 
nojtle, 22 

1867.— 

“ Pam bis, galette on panaton, 

Fromage k la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre ou pale-ale de Burton, 

Vin d© brie, ou branne-mouton ” 

Th Gautier d Oh. Gat mer 

PALEMPOEE, s A kind of chintz 
bed-cover, sometimes made of beautiful 
patterns, formerly made at various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the inqiortaiion of 
which into Europe has become fpiite 
Obsolete, but under the greater ap- 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etymology is not quite 
certam, — we know no place of the 
Eiame likely to have been the epony- 
mic, — and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind and Pers ) ^(uang- 
posh, ‘ a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
through the existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. The probability that 
the word originated in a perversion of 
palang-posh, is strengthened by the 
following entry in Bluteau’s E%ct. 
(Suppt. 1727 ) 

“OHAUntTS or Chattdbus sao buns panes 
^randes, quo servem para cobrir camas e 


outras cousas Sao pintados de cores muy 
vistosas, e alguns mais finos, a que chamao 
palangapuzes Fabricao-se de algodao em 
Bengala e Choromandel,” — t e “ Ohaudusoxi 
OJiaiideits*^ (this I cannot identify, perhaps 
the same as Chouiar among Piece-goods) 
“ are a kind of largo cloths serving to cover 
beds and other things They are painted 
wuth gay colours, and there are some of a 
finer desciiption which are called palang- 
poshes,” &:c 

[For the mode of manufacture at 
Masulipatam, see Jomn Ind Ait m 
14 Mr Prmgle {Madias Selectzons, 
4tli ser p 71, and Lhaiy Ft St Geo 
1st sei in 173) has questioned this 
derivation The woid may have been 
taken from the State and town of 
Pdlanpui in Guzerat, which seems to 
have been an emporium tor the manu- 
factures of N India, winch was long 
noted for chintz of this kind ] 

1648 — “Int Governo van Paga mandtaga 
. werden vool Salamponj , . 

gemaeckt ” — Van don Brooihc, 87 

1673 — “ Staple commodities (at Masuli- 
p<itam) aio calicuts win to and painted, 
Palempores, Carpets ” — Fiyer, 34 
1813 — 

“ A stain on every bush that boio 
A fragment of his palampore, 

His breast with wounds unniimhor’d riven, 
His back to earth, his face to heaven . . 

Byion, The Gmonr 

1814 — “A vanoty of tortures were m- 
ilictod to extort a confession , one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
concealed a bod of thorns placed under it 
tho collector, a corpulent Hainan, was then 
stripped of his jama (hoo JAMMA), or 
muslin robe, and <jrdorod to ho down ” — 
Foi hes, Oi Jlmi ii 429 ; 1 2nd od ii, 54] 
1817 — “ those cloths . » serve as 

coverlids, and are oniployod as a substi- 
tute for tho Indian palempore ” — JiaMes, 
lava, 171 , [2nd od. i 191] 

[1855 — 

“ The jewelled amaun of thy zomKom is 
bare, 

And the folds of thy palampore wav© in 
the air.” 

Bon. GauHior, Eastern Serenade ] 

1862 — “Bala posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to 1000 ruijocs ” — Pimjah 
Trade Jieport, App. p xxxvm. 

1880 — “ , , . and third, the celebrated 
palampores, or * bed-covers,* of Masuhpa- 
tam, Fatehgarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
other places, which in point of art decora- 
tion are simply incomparabl© ” — Birdwood, 
The Indiisti lal Arts of hridia, 260. 

PALI, s The name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists^ 
in fact, according to their apparently 
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well-founded tradition Matfcidhl^ the 
dialect of what we now call South 
Bahar, m which Sakya Mum dis- 
coursed It IS one of the PiiTkrits (see 
BRACBIT) or Aiyan vernaculars of 
India, and lias probably been a dead 
language for nearly 2000 yoais I\fU 
in Skt means hue, row, senes’ , and 
by the Buddhists is used loi the series 
ol their Sacred Texts Fallddiadid is 
then Hhe language of the Sacred 
Texts,’ %e M^tyadhl , and this is called 
elliptically by the Singhalese Pali, 
winch we ha\e ado})ted in hke use 
It has been carried, as the sacred 
language, to all the Indo-Chinese 
countries which have derived then 
religion irom Indi.i through Ccnlon 
Pall IS “ a sort of Tuscan among the 
Prakrits” fiom its iiiheient grace and 
stiength (Ghilth'ts) TJut. the analogy 
to Tuscan is elosei still in th<* ]»aiallel- 
ism of the moditieation of Sanskrit 
woids, used in Pah, to that of Latin 
words used in Italian 

llobeit Knov does not. a])parently 
know by that name t.lu‘ PrdT language 
in Ceylon He only spetiks of tin* 
Books of Iteligioii as ‘‘being in an 
eloquent style whudi the Vulgar ]H' 0 }de 
do not understand ” (p. 75); ami lu 
another ]mssage says* “They hare a 
language something difrenng trom the 
vulgar tongm* (like Ltd fa to us) whith 
then* books an* wiit in ” (]> 109). 

1(>80 - “ boM miH font vjihnr le stvlo do 
loui Aleonin, les nutros tio lour Ball.*' 

Jjfitit'n lC(Lf» XXV 61, 

1690 — , this Doubt proeocds from 
tho underMtnmiing t\Ni> biin^^nages, 

ifcc, the Vulgar, Nvlneh is a Minplo Tongue, 
consisting ahiiest wholly of M<»nosynahl<is, 
without < Conjugation or DoeloiiHion ; and 
another Language, whi<*h I have already 
«polvon of, which tothoni isatiutul T<mguu, 
known only l»y the Learned, \vhi<*h is called 
tho £aUe T>ngue, nml which ih enneht with 
the inflexienw of woids, hki> the Languages 
wo have in Murope. The ttjrins of Uehgitm 
.and .Justice, the names of Ollu'es, and all 
tho Ornaments t»f the Vulgar 'Pongue are 
horrowM from the Bailed* -M ht Lt*vhPrt*'it 
10,T. Wm, p. 9. 

1795. — *‘Of tho ancient FdUis, whoso 
language couHtitutoH at tho present day the 
fiacrod text of Ava, Pogue, and Hiain, as 
well as of Hovoral <»thor eountrSoH eiistward 
of tho Ganges: iimijof their imgratuui from 
India to the banka of the Ciih, the Nile of 
Kthiopia, wo have hut very imperfect infur- 
mation.* ... ft has been the opinion of 
«omo of tho niowt enhghtenod writers on th© 

* Tho writiT in h«r« lad away by WUford’H 

Aousenso. 


languages of the East, that the Pall, the 
sacred language of the pnests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied to the Shanscrit of the Bramins . 
and thoie certainly is much of that holy 
idiom ongiaftod on th© vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hindoo 
religion ” — /^pues, 337-S 

1818 — “ The Talapoms ... do apply 
ihemseUes m some degree to study, since 
accoiding to thoir rules they are obliged to 
loam tho Sad\ whicli is tho giammar of 
the Pall language or Magath, to lead the 
Vini, tho Padiinot anti the sermons of 

God.ima All these books are written 

in tho Pali tongue, but tho text is aceom- 
paniotl by a Bunnose Iniislatiou They 
wcio nil brought intt> tho kingdom by a 
coitam Biahnnn fiom the island of (joylon.*' 
— mant/’t PtnpfK*j p 141. 

flS22 — , tho wacied books of the 
Buddhists are ctmiposed in tho Balli 
tongue . ” — iralftut. Ftftet'n IVaM* in 

ludta, 187 1 

1867 — ‘‘Buddhists aio itnpiessod with tho 
cjuiviction that then sacre<l and classical 
language, tho Mngadhi or Pah, is of greater 
.antiquity th.in tho Kan sent , and that it 
hatl attained alst> a higher state of rehne- 
niont than its rival tongue had acquired. In 
sxippoH of this belief they adduce various 
iugumonth, which, in then judgment, are 
quite conclusive ^’hoy observe that the 
voiy wold Pdli signifios original, foxt, 
regulnriiy , and there is scarcely a Buddhist 
seliolar in Ooylon, wlu», lu tho diseussum of 
this (piestion, will not (piotc, with an air of 
tiiuinph, then favomito verse, 

At {'opal hi , ill ilia hht'tsd (&« ) 

*q'hero IS a langn.igo which is tho root; 

* , men ami br.ilmmns jit tho eommeuco- 
nieiit t>f the «i cation, who ntwei h<‘foie hoard 
m»r utteied ti linman accent, ami <iVon tho 
Supiomo Huchlhos, spt)Ue it. it is Mttgadhi/ 

“This verso is a cjuotntitm from KachohA- 
yand’s gramninr, the oldest referred to in 
tho PitH htemturo of tVylon . . . J^ot m© 

. . . at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philotogieal consi derations, I am incUued, 
on primA facie evidence tjxiornal as well 
iiH intornab toenieibiin an opinion ml verso 
to tlie elauns ef the HuddhistfS on this par- 
ticular point.” f»Vvov/c Tuniiiitr^ to 

AiahttwaHHit^ p xxn. 

1871. “The Hpiiken language of Italy 
Was t4» ho found in a number of provincial 
dialmts, each with its own < liarmd eristics, 
tho Piedmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
nasal, the I’nscan soft and llowing. Those 
dniluits iiad been rising in importnnoo as 
Liiin docimetl ; the hirtit tune of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then 
came !)anto, ami <*hooMing ft^r his immortal 
fJommudm tho tinest and most cultivated of 
the vernacjulars, raised it at once to the 
luiHitiou of <lignity which it still retains. 
Iteail Hanskrit for Uxtin, Mngadhese for 
'PuHcan, ami the Three Baskets for the 
Divina CJemmedia, and th© parallel is oom- 
plete. * . . Like Italian Pali is at once 
flowing and sonorous ; it is a charoeteristie 
of iKjth languages that nearly every word 
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ends in a rowel, and that all harsh conjiine- 
tions are softened down by assimilation, 
ehsion, or crasis, while on the other hand 
both lend themselves easily to the expression 
of sublime and ngorons thought,” — Uhildets, 
Preface to Pah JL>ict pp. xiii-xiv, 

PAi:.KBE-aABBY,s A‘palankin- 
coach,^ as it is termed in India , ^ e. 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a j 
palankin on wheels , Hind 'pdllu-gm 7. j 
The word is however one formed under ; 
European influences [‘‘The system 
of conveying passengers by palkoe 
carnages and trucks was first estab- 
lished between Caw’npore and Allaha- 
bad 111 May 1843, and extended to 
Allyghur in November of the same 
yeai , Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meeiut about the 
same time , the now-going line not 
being, however, leady till January 
1846 ” {Gdrey^ Good Old Days, ii. 91) ] 

1878 — “ The Governor-General’s carriage 
, may be jostled the hired ‘palki- 
ghajcTYi ’ with its two wretched pomes, rope 
harness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose amuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they must come off at the 
next revolution ” — Lfe%ib the MofmsU, i CiS. 

This description applies rather to the 
eranchee (q v ) than to the palkee-garry, 
which IS (or used to be) seldom so sordidly 
equipt [Mr Kipling’s account of the 
Calcutta pa/Afc gari> (Pea^t and Man, 192) is 
equally anoomplimentary.] 

PAIiMYBA, s The fan-paliii 
{Borassics jiabelUformzs), which is very 
commonly cultivated in S India and 
Ceylon (as it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from Earrukhabud down 
to the head of the Delta), and hence 
was called by the Portu^iese jpar ecc- 
cellmce, palmevra or ‘the palm-tree’ 
Sir J Hooker writes * “ I believe this 
aim is nowhere wild in India , and 
ave always suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, was introduced from Afwca.” 
[So Watt, Econ Diet i 604 ] It is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi- 
pelago as producing jaggery (q v.) or 
‘palm-sugar’ ; whilst the wood affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives a 
material for thatch, mats, umbrellas, 
fans, and a substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are many • indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all the 
wants of man, and a Tamil proverb 
ascribes to it 801 uses (see Eerguaon's 
Palmyra-^Palm of Ceylon, and Tennenfs 


Ceylon, i 111, n 619 seqq , also see 

BBAB). 

1663 — “ . . , A ilha do Ceilao . . ha 

muitas palmeiras ” — Ga7cia, ff 65?;-6e 

1673 — ‘‘Their Buildings suit with the 
Country and State of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Convemency the- 
Poorer are made of Boughs and ollas of the 
Palmeroes ” — Ft yet , 199 

1718 — “ . , Leaves of a Tree called 
Palmeira ** — Prop of the (r^ospel m the Mash 
111 85, 

1756 — “The intor\al was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco nut trees . 
Onue, 11 , 90, od 1803 

1860 — “Heio, too, the beautiful palmyra 
palm, which abounds over the north of the 
Island, begins to appear ” — Tennenfs Ceylon, 
11 54. 

PALMYBA POINT, n Other- 
wise called Pt Pedro, [u eoiruption of 
the Port Puntit das Pmras, ‘ the rocky 
cape,’ a name desciii>tive of the natinal 
features of the coast {Te7ment, ii 535)]. 
This IS the N E point of Ceylon, the 
high palmyra trees on which aie con- 
spicuouM 

PALMYBAS, POINT, n p This 
is a headland on the OrisfcKi coast, (pute 
low, but from its prominence at the 
most projecting part of tlie combined 
Mahrmadi and Brahman i delta an im- 

ortant landmark, especially in former- 

ays, for ships bound, from the south 
for the mouth of the Hoogly, all the 
more for the dangerous shoal off it A 
point of the Mahtinadl dedta, 24 miles 
to the south-west, is called P'aUe Point, 
from its liability to be mistaken tor 
P Palmyras. 

1563 — (> Cabo Hogdgora, a que os- 
nossos chamam das Palmeiras por humas 
quo alh estam, ns quaes oh navjgantoH notam 
por Ihes dar conhocunonto da terra E dosto 
cabo , fasomoH flm do Hoyno Onx^i ” — 
Barron, I. ix 1. 

1698 — “ . 2 milos (Butch) before yoit 

com© to the point of Palmenas, you whall 
see certain© blacke houols standing vppon a 
land that is higher than all the land there- 
abouts, and from thence to the Point it 
beginneth againo to bo low ground and . 
you shall see some small (but not ouer whit©)» 
sandie Downes . you shall finde being right 
against the point de Palmerias , that 
vpon the point there is noyther tree nor 
bush, and although it hath the name of the 
Point of Palm-trees, it hath notwithstanding 
right forth, but on© Palmo tree.” — Lvmchotm^ 
3d Book, oh, 12. 

[o. 1665 — “ Even the Portuguese of OgmU 
(see HOOGLY), in Bengate, purohased 
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without scruple these wretched captives, 
and the hornd traffic was transacted in the 
vicinity of the island of Gaffes, near Cape 
das Palanas *' — Benitez, ed OonUable, 17b ] 
1823 — It is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddeo and other 
rivers, the noithernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras *’ — Jlebei, od 1844, i 88 

[PAMBEE, s All article of dress 
wliicli seems to have been used lor 
vaiious piuijoses, as a scarf, and 
perhaps as a turban Mr Ynsut All 
{Monograph on Silk Fah'^th, 81) claases 
it among ‘tabiics wliith ,ue siinplv 
wrapped over the head and shoulders 
by men and women ’ , and he adds 
‘‘The Pamri is used hy women «iu<I 
childien, generallv amongst Hindus” 
His specimeiivS are some 3 y fuels long 
by 1 broad, and are made ot pure silk 
or silk and cotl.on, with an ornamental 
border The word does not rUipear in 
the Hind dictiomiiies, hut Moieswoith 
has Mahr pamail, *n soit <if silk cloth ’ 

[1616 — Ho colored luv head with his 
Pamhre ” — Foster, Lette)% iv 311 ] 

For some of the following (piotataons 
and notes I am indebted to Mr \Y. 
Poster 

[1617 — “ Antolo})os and ranishollcs,* which 
bear the hnest wool m tho world, with which 
they make very doheato inaniloB, called 
Pawinmerys '"—Jmeph ^Sitflmuk to the E, 
liuha Go,, Agra, Hov 22, 1637, India Oilico 
Records, 0, CJ , No. 568 
[1627 — “ r/on y [Kashmir] travaillo anssi 
plusiours Vomens [nnsijnut for Pomexis, 
which ho clMowhoro mentions as a stuil from 
Kashmir and hahoro], fpu sent dos piocos 
d^ostolfos longucM do trois, aulnes, et largers 
de doux, faito do luino <lo mmitons, <iui croit 
au dernoro do cos Iwstos, oi (pu est aussi 
fine quo do la soyo on tiont cos ostolfoa 
exiKisdes au fniid pontlant rhyvor* elles ont 
un beau lustre, Homblaldcs aux tabis do nos 
cartiers Pefsart, in Themxot's 

ESlafions de dawrs Vogages, vob i, pt. 2, 
[1634. — A letter in the India Office of 
Dec, 29 mentions that tho (b)voruor of 
8urat prOHonted to tho two chief Kachtrs a 
horse find “ a coat and pamoxine ” apiot'o 
[ „ O O, No 3543a (1 O. Hocords) 
mentionn tho jiresentation to tho Prosulont 
of Surat of a “coat and pamoxlne ’* 

[1673 — “A oonploof pamexins, which are 
fine mantlos.** — Ftger’it New Accoiuit, i>. 79 , 
also see 177 , in 112 ramerin* 

1766.—“, . . alunKoe(fioe LOONGHEE) 
or clout, barely to cover their nakedness, 

* Query 0 ) rdmila (Hind ) or rami (I^arlakh!) 

chheulmUMH ravm (special vailsty of goat) ^goat; 
01.) or is Balbank mixing rama «Ml (goat shawl), 

the product, with tha name of the animal pro 
duoing the raw material? 


and a paxnree oi loose mantle to thiow 
ovoi then shoulders, or to lyo on. upon the 
ground,"* — Giose, 2nd ed ii 81 ] 

PANOHANGAM, s Skt - 

‘ quiiique-partite ’ A native almanae 
iTL S India Ls cfilled so, because it 
contains information on five subjeetto, 
VI/. Solar Hays, Lunar Hays, Asterisnib> 
Yogas, and Jearavas (certain astiological 
divisions of the days r)f a month). 
Banchtmga is used also, at. least by 
Biieliaiiaii below, foi the Bralimaii 
who keeps and interprets the almanac 
tor the Mllagers [This shcuild be Skt 
pauchdnglJ] 

1612 — “Every year thoy make now 
almanacs for the eclipses of the 8uii and of 
tho Moon, and thoy havo a perpetual one 
which Hcrvos to f)ronounco their aiiguiios, 
and this they call Panchagito ** — Coiito, V. 
VI. 4, 

1651 — “Tho Bramins, in order to know 
tho good and bad days, have made certain 
writings after tho fashion of our Almanacks^ 
and those thoy call Paxgangam *’ — Hoget i ics, 
,5.1 This author gives a specimen (pp, 
63-69) 

1800 — “ No one without consulting tho 
PanchaxLga, or almanac-kooiicr, knows when 
ho IS to poiform tho coronionios of religion.’* 
— Biti h ananas ^L/soie, &c , i, 234 

PAISTDAL, PENDAIJL, s A shed, 
Tamil pandal, [vSkt handh, ‘to himr], 

1653. — “. , it IS tlio custom in this 
cemntry when there is a 3hido in tho btniso 
t<i Hot up })of<jro tho door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, ami thoso ai o 
covorod with lighter sticks on which fohago 
ifi put to make a shade* . . * This arrango- 
mont IS called a Paxidael in tho country 
speech.” — Eager ins, 12. 

1717 .«««* Wator-Bandels, which are little 
sheds for the < Jtmvenioncy of drinking 
Water.”— /Vi/ AceuHnf, 19, 

3745 — “Jo sums la prooossicm d’un pou 
loin, ot nrriv 5 aux HopuliuroH, j’y vis uu 
paxidel ou ten to dross^e, sur la fosHc du 
tiefunt , clIo dtait arn 4 o do 3 >ranohoH do 
figuier, do toilos j)cintofi, &c‘, T/int<Snour 
CJtait garmo do potUos himpes alluindos.” — « 
Noi herf, Mismoires, in. 32 , 

3781 -“Ijos gens rich oh font oonstruir 
dovant lourT)orto un autre pcxidal*** — /Sha* 
wmt!', od. 1782, i, 134. 

1800 — “ 1 told tho farmer that, m I meant 
to make him pay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl and milk without paying for 
thorn , and that 1 would not enter nis pun.- 
dull, because he had not paid the lalmrera 
who made it.”— Letter of iSHr Nbmro, in 
Infe, k 283. 

1814.— “There X b^l4 sulKembled in 
the same pandaul, <nr reposing under the 
friendly l^niaa-tree, the Gosemn^ (see« 
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OOSAIN) in a state of nudity, the Yogee 
isee JOGEE) with a lark or paroquet his 
sole companion, for a thousand miles.** — 
Po7 hes, Oj MeiJi u 465 , [2nd ed ii 72 
In 11 109 he writes Pendall] 

1815 — “ Pandauls were erected opposite 
the two principal fords on the iiver, where 
under my medical superintendence skilful 
natives provided with eau-de-luce and other 
remedies were constantly stationed ” — D). 
McKenzie, in Asict>t%c Resea'i xiii 329 

PANDABrAM, s A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-called) Sudra, oi 
'even of a lowei caste A j)iiest of the 
lower Hindu castes of S India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, panddram 0 P 
Brown says the Pariddiamis properly 
a yaishnava, hut, other authors a]iply 
the name to Saiva piiests [The 
Madias Gloss derives the word ironi 
>Skt pilndu-ranga^ ‘white-coloured’ 
Messrs Cox and Stuart (JMan of N 
A? cot 1 199) deiive it from Skt hhdn- 
dagdia^ ‘a temple- treasury,’ wherein 
were employed those who had re- 
nounced the world “Tlie Pandaranis 
seem ^to receiye numerous recruits troni 
the Saivite Sridra castes, who choose 
to make a profession of ]>iety and 
wander about begging They are, ni 
reality, very lax in their modes of life, 
often drinking liquor and eating 
animal, food fuiinslied by any respect- 
able Sddra They often serve in 
Siva temples, \vhere they make nji 
garlands of flowers to decorate the 
lingain, and blow brass trumpets when 
'Oflerings are made or processions take 
^)lace ” (fb^dJ) ] 

1711 — “ But the destruction of 50 

^1 60,000 pagodas worth of gram and 
killing the Pandarrum , these are things 
which make his demands really carry 
too much justice with them *’ — Letter in 
Wheeler, ii 163 

3717 — “ • Bramans, Pantarongal, 

and other holy men.’* — PhUhp8\^ Acco\int, 
18 The word is here in the Tamil plural 

1718 — Abundance of Bramanes, Paa- 
liares, and Poets . . flocked together ** — 

PioirfL of the Gospel, ii 18. 

1746 — “ On voit loi quelquefois les Paa- 
darams ou Pemtens qui ont €t€ en p^6nn- 
age h, Bengale , quand ils retournent ils 
apportent ici avec grand soin de I’eau du 
-Gange dans des pots ou vases bien formas ** 
— JNo)'bert^ Mim iii 28 . 

c 1760 — “The Paadarams, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramms thomselves 
yield to the force of truth ’* — Grose, i 262 

1781 — “ Les Paadaroas ne sont pas moms 
•r^v^r^s que les San,%a>su Ils sont de la 
tsecte de Ohiyen, se barbouillent toute la 


flguie, la ijoitrine, et les bras avec des 
cendres de bouze de vache,” &c — Sonnerat 
8vo ed , 11 113-114 * 

1798 — “The other figme is of a Paada- 
ram or Senassey, of the class of lulgnms 
to the vaiious pagodas ” — Pennanfs View oj- 
jETnidostan, preface 

1800 — “In Cheia the Pujdrw (see POO- 
JABEE) oi priests in these temi^les are all 
Paadarums, who are the Sadros dedicated 
to the seivice of SivaS temples . ” — 
Bit chav aids Mifsoie, &c , ii 338 

1809 — “The chief of the pagoda (Ranaes- 
waiam), or Paadaram, waiting on the 
beach ,** — Ld Valentui, i 338 
I I860 — “In the island of Nainativoe, to 
the south-west of .Tafiia, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tambiian, in which conse- 
oiated serpents weie tenderly reared by the 
Paadarams, and daily fed at the expense of 
the worshippois ” — 2''enncnfs Ceglov, i 373 

PANDABANI, n p The name of 
a port of Malabar of great reputation 
111 llie Middle Ages, a name which lias 
gone through many curious corrup- 
tions Its position' IS clear enough 
fioin Varthenia’s statement that an un- 
inliahited island stood opposite at three 
leagues distance, -which must be the 
“ Sacri flee Bock ” of our charts [The 
Madras Gloss identifies it >vith Oollam ] 
The name a]>pears upon no modern 
maxi, but it still attaches to a miserable 
Ashing village on the site, in the form 
Pantalani (approx lati 11® 26'), a 
little way noitli of Koilandi It is 
seen below in Ibn Batuta’s notice that 
Pandaraui afforded an oxcexjtional 
shelter to shi]>])ing during the S.W 
monsoon Tins is ivfeired t.o m an 
interesting letter to one of the present 
w^riters from his friend Ool (nowLt- 
Qen ) R JI Saukey, O B , R E , dated 
Madras, 13th Fehy , 1881 “One very 
extraordinary feature on the coast is 
the occurreiice of mud-hanks in from 
1 to 6 fathoms of w’-ater, which have 
the effect of breaking both surf and 
swell to such an extent that ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the very height of the 
monsoon, when the (dements are rag- 
ing, and not only find a ])erfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes 
Possibly the snugness of some 
of the harbours frequented by the 
Ohmese junks, such as Pandarani, 
may have been mostly due to banks 
of this kind? By the way, I suspect 
your ‘ Pandarani ’ was nothing hnt the 
roadstead of Coulete (Coulandi or 
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-Qiielande of our Atlas) The Master 
Attendant who acconipamed me, ap- 
pears to have a good opinion of it as 
4 in anchorage, and as well sheltered” 
£See Logan^ Malabar^ i 72 ] 

c 1150 — “Fandarina is a town bnilt at 
tho mouth of a river which comes from 
JMawihdt (see MALABAR), where vessels 
from India and Sind cast anchor The 
inhabitants are rich, the markets well 
supplied, and trade flourishing” — 
in JSlhotf 1 90 

1296 — ‘‘In the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to merchants who tiadod in fine 
oi costly products with Mapaih (Ma’bar or 
Coromandel), Pei-nan (^) and Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to evpoit any one 
of them more than the value of 50,000 tmg 
m paper money” — Qhuit'^fi oj- the 

Mongol Dyoiastg, quoted by Fauthia, 3£arc 
Pol, 632 ^ 

c 1300 — “Of tho cities on the shore tho 
first is Sinddbilr, then Faknilr, then tho 
country of Manjaiiti, then tho country of 
HiH, then the countiy of (Fandarama'*^) ” 
^Rash'uluddhi, in Mill of, i 68 

c 1321 — “And tho foiost in which the 
pepper growoth o\ton(loth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that foiost there 
bo two cities, the one wheioof is called 
FlSLUdrina, and tho other C^yngihn** (soo 
SHlNEAJjI) — P)uii Odoi'ii, in Oaihdy, 
&c , 75 

c 1343 — “ B’rom Boddfattan weprocoodod 
to Faxidarama, a groat and fine town with 
gardens and bamrs Tho Musulmans thoro 
occupy three quarters, each having its 
mosque It is at this town that tho 

fehips of China pass tho winter” tho 

S W monsoon) Uatata, iv, 88 (Com- 

pare ItoUiTo liolow ) 

c 1442 — “Tho iuimblo author of this 
narrative having leccived his order of dis- 
missal departed from Calicut by son, after 
having passed tho port of Bendinaneh (road 
Bandarftnah, and see MCANGALORE, a) 
situated on tho coast of Mclahar, (ho) 
reached tho port of Maugalor . . — 

A hduryazzdL, in J)aliLV in X Vth (Jevvf*, 20 

1498, — “ . hum higar (pio se chama 

Bandarany . por quo alii ostava V)om 
porto, e <|uo aht nos aixiarassomos . e 
4-juo ora costume quo os navios quo vinham a 
osta terra pousasem alii i>or OHtn.rcm HOgur<iH. 

. ” — liainro de Vasco da (tluvm, 53* 

1503. — “Da poi focono vola et in vn 
poito do dicto He chiamato Fundarane 
amiizorno molta gSto c5 artolana ot dolibor- 
orno andare verso il regno de Cuchin. . , 

— Letter of K%tig JCmanuel, j). 5 ; 

0 1606 — “Quosto capitanio si trovh nave 
17 de mercadanti Mon in uno i^orto so 
chima Fanxdarami, o oombattb con <iuoato 
le quail se moasono m terra ; j>©r mode ohe 
-<piosto capitanio maudb tiitti ]i aoi oopanx 
hen armadi con im banl de polvere per 


* This is the tnis reading, soe note at the place, 

j; it. As ,ioo N.fS* 


cadaun copano, e mise fuoco dentro dette 
navi de Mori , e tutte quelle brasoUe, con 
tutte quelle spezierie che erano carghe per 
la Mecha, e s’lntende ch’ erano molto 
ncche . ” — Leonaido Ca* Miisi^er, 20-21. 

1510 — “Here we remained two days, and 
then departed, and went to a place which 
IS called Pandaram, distant from this one 
day’s journey, and which is subject to the 
King of Calicut This place is a wretched 
affair, and has no poit.” — Vaiihema, 153, 

1516 — “Further on, south south-east, is 
another Moorish place which is called Pan- 
daraui, in which also there aie many ships.” 
— Barbosa, 152 

In Rowlandson’s Translation of the Tohfat- 
'iiLMajdhidin {Oi Pund, 18^S), the 

name is habitually misread PundteeaJi for 

Fundarama 

1536 — “Martim Afonso , , ran along 
the coast in search of the gca aos, the galleys 
and caravels keeping the sea, and tho foists 
hugging the shore And one morning they 
c<ame suddenly on Cunhalemarcar with 26 
paiao% which the others had sent to collect 
nco , and on catching sight of them as they 
came along tho coast tow^xrds the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and liis brother 
, . . and Diogo Corvo sot off to engage 
tho Moors, who were numerous and well 
armed And Cimhale, when h© know it was 
M.irtim Afonso, laid all pressure on his oars 
to double tb© Point of Tiracol© . . — 

0(0 rea, in 775 

PANDY, s The most current col- 
loquial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
dnriiig 1857-58, The surname Pd'nde 
[Ski. Fa>7Hhta^ was a very common 
one among the high-caste Sepoys of 
the Bengal army, being the title of 
a Jot [got, gotni] or subdivisional 
))ranch or the Brahmins of the Upper 
ih'ovinces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks ‘‘The first two men 
hung” (for mutiny) “at Barrackpore 
were Pajadies by caste, hence all 
sejjoys were Pandies, and ever will 
he so called” {BourcMer, as below), 
“In the Bengal army hefore the 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
in the (piarter-guard to strike the 

f ong, who was known as tlie gunta 
•andy ” (M -fr. KeaUnge). Ghantdf ‘a 
gong or hell ’ 

1857 — “As long as I feel the entire 
coufidonco 1 do, that w© shall tnumph over 
thiH iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom. I leave this feeling to the Pandies, 
who have sacnficed honour and existence to 
tho ghost of a delusion.” — Greathtsd, 
Letters during the BUge of lyelhi, 99. 

“Wo had not long to wait before 
the line of guns, howitaers, and mortar carts. 
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chiefly drawn by elephants, soon hove in 
sight . Poor Pandy, what a pounding 
was in store for you ’ ” — Bout chtet , 

JE%ght Months* Oam^atgn aga^nst the Bengal 
Bepoy Anny, 47 


PANG-ARA, PANGAIA, s Prom 
tlie quotations, a kind of boat used 
oil tne E coast of Africa [Pyrard 
de Laval (i 53, Hak Soc ) speaks of a 
“ kind of raft called a panguaye,” on 
which Mr Gray comments “ As 
Rivara points out, Pyrard mistakes 
the use of the word panguaye, oi, as 
the Portuguese write it, pangmo, 
which was a small sailing canoe 
E-ivara says the 'word is still used in 
Portuguese India and Africa tor a 
two-masted barge with lateen sails 
It IS mentioned m Lancaster's Voyages 
(Hak Soc pp, 5, 6, and 26), where it 
is de&cril)ed as being like a barge with 
one mat sail of coco-nut leaves ^ The 
barge is sowed together with the 
rindes of trees and pinned with 
wooden pinnes’ See also Alb Ooonm 
Hak* Soc 111 p 60, note , and Dr 
Burnell’s note to Linschoten, Hak 
Soc 1 p 32, where it appears that the 
word IS used as early as 1505, in Doin 
ManoePs letter ”] 

[1513. — Paudejiada and Panguagada are 
used for a sort of boat near Malacca in 
D’ Andrade’s Letter to Alboquerque of 22 
Peby, , and wo have “a Pandejada laden 
with STmpliesand,arms”in India Office MB , 
Corpo UhronologtcOf vol i,] 

1591 — “ divers Pangaras or boatos, 

which are pinned with wooden pinnes, and 
sowed together with Palmito cordes.” — 
Barker, in Halhtyt, ii 688 

1598 — **In this fortressc of Sofala the 
Captaine of Mosmynlm/m* hath a Factor, and 
twice or thrice every yere he sendoth 
certaine boats called Pangaios, which saile 
along the shore to fetch gold, 'and bring it 
to Mossmibigue These Pangaios are made 
of light planks, and sowed together with 
cords, without any nailes ” — Linschoten. ch. 
4 , [Hak. Soc 1 82] 

1616. — “Bach of these bars, of Quihmane, 
Cumama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance 
of vessels of ^100 tons, viz , galoots and 
pangaios, loaded with cloth and pro'visions , 
and when they enter the river they dis- 
charge cargo into other light and very long 
boats called almadias. — Boewno, 

Lecada, 534, 

[1766 — ** Their larger boats, called pan- 
gUays, are raised some feet from the sides 
with reeds and branches of trees, well bound 
together with small -cord, and afterwards 
made water-proof, with a Kind of bitumen, 
or resinous substance ’* — Grose, 2nded, ii 13 j 


PANGOLIN, s This book-nama 
for the Mams is Malay PangUlang,, 
‘the creature that rolls itself up’ 
[Scott says “ The Malay word la 
peng-golviig, transcribed also peng-^ 
guVingj peng%hng It means. 

‘ roller,’ or, more literally, ‘ roll up ’ 
The word is formed f i om goh7ig, ‘ roll, 
wrap,’ with the denominative prefix 
pe~, which takes be lore g the form 
pe7ig” Mr Skeat remaiks that the 
modern Malay form is teng~g%hng or- 
senggilmg, but the latter seems to be 
used, not foi the Ma77^s, but for a kind 
of centipede which lolls itself up. 
“The word pangolin, to judge by 
its form, should be derived from 
gitlmg, which means to ‘ roll over and 
over ’ The w ord patigguhng or pmg^ 
guhng in the required sense of Mams,, 
does not exist in standard Malay. The 
word was either derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or was due to 
some misunderstanding on the part of 
the Europeans who first adoi)ted it” 
Its use in English begins with Pennant 
(Synopsis of Quadrupeds, 1771, 329).. 

Adam Burt gives a dissection of the 
animal in Anat Res ii 353 seqg^ It 
is the Ma^ns pentedactyla of Liiin ^ 
called in Hind hagrhU (%e Skt. 
hnta ‘adamant reptile’) We have 
sometimes thought that the Mams 
might have been the creature which 
was shown as a gold-digging ant (see 
Busheck below) , was not this also the 
cieatiire that Bertraudon de la Broc- 
quiere met with in the desert of Gaza ? 
When jnirsiied, “it began to cry like 
a cat at the approach of a dog Pierre 
de la Vaudrei stiuck it on the back 
with the x^onit of Ins sword, but it did 
no harm, fioiu being covered with 
scales like a sturgeon a p 1432 ( T ^ 

TVnght^s Barly Travels %n Palestme, 
290)' (Bohn) It is remarkable to find 
the statement tliat these ants were 
found in the possession of the King of 
Persia recurring in Herodotus ana in 
Busbeck, with an interval of nearly 
2000 years I We see that the sugges- 
tion of the Mams being the gold- 
digging ant has been ant.icipated by 
Mr Blakesley in his Herodotus [“It 
IS now understood that the gold-dig- 
ging ants were neither, as ancients 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since aupiiosed, large animals 
mistaken for ants, but Tibetan miners 
who, like their descendants of the* 
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pieseiit day, preferred ^\orklng their 
inines in winter when the frozen soil 
stands well and is not likely to trouble 
them by falling in The Sanskrit 
word denotes both an ant and 

^ particular kind of gold ” {MoGr%ndle, 
Ailc^ent Indza^ 'its Im)cib%on hy Alexander 
the Greats p 341 se(i ] 

c BO 445 — “Here in this desert, there 
live amid the sand great ants, in size some- 
what less than dogs, but biggei than foxes 
The Persian King has a number of them, 
vhich have been caught by the hunters m 
the land whereof we aie speaking . ’* — 

jfferod 111 102 tr ) 

1562 — Among presents to the Cl Turk 
from the King of Persia “in his musitati 
generis animantes, qualom mernini dictum 
fuisse allatam foimuam Inditam modiocns 
-cams magnitudine, mord^mom admodum et 
saevam — BiL^beqiui Opeia^ Elzev ^ 1633, 
p 343 

PANIGALE, s Thifi 18 mentioned 
bv Blute.iu (vi 223) as an Indian 
disease, a swelling ol the feet GMe 
IS here probably the Tamil hdly ‘leg’ 
\AnmhMl is the Tamil name for what 
IS commonly called Coclim Leg ] 

PANIKAB, PANYOA, &c , s 

Malayal. pamkan^ ‘a feiu'mg-mastei’, 
;a teacher’ [Mai. ‘work,’ karan, 

■^doer’] , but at nrcHeni it more usually 
means ‘ an asti'olbger.’ 

1518. — “And there arc very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and they arc 
called Panxears.” — /iarhona, 128. 

1653. — “And when (the Nairo) comes to 
the ago of 7 years ho is olihgod to go to the 
fencing-school, tho master <jf which (whom 
they call Panical) they regard as a father, 
on account of tho instruction ho gives them.” 
— JiarroSj 1 ix, 3 

1554 — “To tho panical (in tho Factory 
at Cochin) 300 ms a month, which are for 
the year 3600 rets *’ — aV. Eotd/w, Tomhoj 24. 

1666. — “ . . aho Kei arma oaualleiro 

ho Paxixoa <1 ho enainou .” — D de Goes, 
OhroTL. 51- 

1583. — “The maisters which teach them, 
be graduats m tho weapons which they 
toaoh, and they bee called in thoir language 
Panycaes ’* — Gastafteda (by N. L.), f. 36/; 

1599 — “ L^Arohidiaoro pour assuror aa 
porsonne fit appellor quokmeH-uns des prm- 
cipaux Maitros d’Armes ae aa Nation. On 
appelle ces Gons-lh Paxxicala. * . . Ils sont 
extremeinent rodoutoz .” — La Croze, 101. 

1604 — “The deceased Paxxioal had en- 
gaged in his pay many Nay res, with obliga- 
tion to die for him.” — Qit^rero, Relaown, 90. 

1606.— “ Paniatiais is the name by which 
the same Halauarea call their masters of 
fence.”— f. 28. 


lb 44 — “To the cost of a Penical and 4 
Najres who serve the factory in. the con- 
veyance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12,960 j J5t>ca; ; o, MS 316 

PANTHAY, PANTHE, s This 
IS the name applied of late years ni 
Burma, and in intelligence coming 
from the side of Burma, to the Mahom- 
niedaiis of Yunnan, who established a 
brief independence ,it Ta*litu, between 
1867 and 1873 The origin of the 
name is ex^ceedingly obscure It is 
not, as Mr. Baber assures us, used or 
known in Yunnan itself (? e liy the 
Gh'inese) It must be remarked" that 
the usual Burmese name for a Mahom- 
medan is Pafht, and one would Iiave 
been inclined to suppose Pant he to be 
a form of tl) e same , as indeed we see 
that (len Fytche has stated it to be 
(Jhuima, Past imd Pi'eseiit, n 297-8) 
But Sir Arthur Phayre, a laglx 
authority, in a note with which he 
has favoured us, oliserves ‘Panth^, 
I believe, comes from a Chinese word 
signifying ‘native or indigenous.’ It 
IS qiiit.e a modern name ni Burma, 
and is applied cvcliisively to the 
Chinese Mahoiumedans who come 
with caravans from yiinnan I am 
not aware that they can be distin- 
guished frf>m othei Chinese caravan 
traders, ibat they do not hr%ng 

hanis for sale as tlie otheis do. In dress 
and ap])oarance, as well ns in drinking 
wxmshu (see SANSHOO) and gambling, 
I they are like tho others. The wora 
I Padlii again is the old Burmese word 
for ‘ Manommcdaii ’ It is applied to 
all^ Mahommedans other than the 
Chinese l^anth/. It is in no way con- 
nected with the latter word, but is, I 
believe, a corruption of Pdrt^ or F<Xr$i^ 

Persian.” He adds* — “The Bur- 
mese call their own indigenous Mahom- 
medans ‘ I\tthi-Kuld,^ and Hindus 
‘ Hmdu-KiM,* when they wish to dis- 
tinguish between the two ” (see KTJXA). 
The last suggestion is Inghly probable, 
and greatly to be yveievved to that of 
M Jacquet, who supposed that the 
word might be Uiken from P<xm in 
Sumatra, which was during part of 
the later Middle Ages a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam, in the Eastern Seas.* 

We may mention two possible origins 
for Pomthd, as indicating lines for 
enquiry: — , 

^ See Jemm, Set. II., tom viii 352. 
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a. The title Pathi (or PasU, for 
the former is only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is very old In the remark- 
able Chinese Account of Camboja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by Abel-Bemnsat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Camboja 
called Passe The author identifies 
them in a passing way, with the Tao- 
sse, but that is a term which Fah-liian 
also in India uses in a vague way, 
apparently q^uite inapplicable to the 
Chinese sect properly so called These 
Passe, the Chinese writer says, “ wear 
a red or white cloth on their heads, 
like the head-dress of Tartar women, 
but not so high They have edifices 
or towers, monasteries, and temples, 
but not to be compared for magnitude 
with those of the Buddhists . In 
their temples there are no images 
. , they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their buildings with tiles 
The Passe never eat with a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to be seen eating, they drink 
no wine,” &c (JP^musaty IToav 1SA41 
As,i 112) We cannot be quite sure 
that this applies to Mahoiiimedans, 
but it IS on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the Pathi of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
plication Now the peox>le from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan j^ahommedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country The question oc- 
curs* — Is PantM a Hhani term for 
Mahommedan? If so, is it not proliably 
only a dialectic variation of the Passe 
of Cambq}a, the Pathi of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a new quarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised? 
Cushing, in his Shan Diet gives Pasl 
or Manommedan We do not find 
Panthef) There would be many an- 
alogies to such a course of things 

[‘‘The name Pantbay is a purely Burmese 
word, and has been adopted by us from 
them -The Sban word Pang-hse is identieal, 
and gives us no help to the origin of the 
term Among themselves and to the 
Chinese they are known as Hui-hui or 
Hui-tzu (Hahomedans) ” — J G Scott, Gazet- 
teer XTpjper Burma, I i, 606 ] 

b We find it stated in Lieut 
Garnier’s narrative of his great ex- 
pedition to Yunnan that there is a 
hybrid Chinese race occupying part of 
the plain of Tah-fu, who are called 


Pe7i-U (see Garme'i, v oy d/Expl i, 
518) This name again, it has been 
suggested, may possibly have to do* 
with Pa7ithe' But we find that Pen-ti 
(‘root-soil’) IS a generic expression 
used m various iiarts of S China for 
‘ aborigines ’ ; it could hardly then 
have been applied to the Mahoin- 
medans 

PANWBLL, np This town on 
the mainland opposite Bombay was in 
pre-railway times a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and the 
fenghsli form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
[Hamilton (Desci ii 161) says it 
stands on the river Pan, whence jier- 
haps the name] We do not know the 
coirect form , but this one has sub- 
stantially come down to us from the 
Portuguese e g 

1644 — « ‘ This T&land of Camnja is quite 
near, almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Moors of the Kingdom of the Melique, 
VIZ Omnaill, JJiugo, Pene, Sabayo, Ahitta, 
and Panoel " — Botairo, MS f 227 

1804 — “ P Toll Mrs Waring that 
notwithstanding tbo dobato at dinner, and 
hei recommendation, wo propose to go to* 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon ' ” 
— Wellington, from Candolla,” March 8 

PAPAYA, PAP AW, s This word 
seems to be from America like the 
insipid, not to say nasty, fruit which 
it denotes {Carictf petpaya, L) A 
quotation below indurates that it came 
by way of the J^hi]ij>pines and Mal- 
acca [The Malay name, according to 
Mr Skeat, is hfih, wlncb comes from 
the same Ar fr>rm as pateca, though 
2 Htpaya and hapaya liave been intro- 
duced by Europeans ] Though of 
htile esteem, and though the tree’s 
peculiar cpiahiy of rendering fresh 
meat tender which is familiar in the 
W. Indies, is little known or taken 
advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India, 
as far north as Del In. lu the NW. 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners aramhhharhR^ia, ‘ castor-oil - 
tree-melon,’ no doubt from the super- 
ficial resemblance of its foliage to that 
of the Pahna Qhr%st% According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso- Arabic 
name ^anbah-zSvndij in Oanarese it 
is called P^arang%--hannu or -mara 
(‘Prank or Portuguese fruit, tree’). 
The name papaya according to Oviedo 
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as quoted by Littie (“ Omedo, t 1 
p 333, Madiid, 1851,” — we cannot find 
ft in EamuB%o) was that used in Cuba, 
whilst the Carib name was ababa%^ 
[Mr J Platt, let erring to his article in 
9th Ser Notes tL Queries, iv. 515, wiites 
“Malay papaya, like the Accia term 
hpahpa, is a European loan woid The 
evidence for Canb oiigin is, firstly, 
Oviedo’s Histona, 1535 (in the ed of 
1861, vol 1 . 323) ^ Del arbol que en 

esta ifola Espanola ILiinan papaya, y en 
la tieiia fiiine los Hainan los Espauoles 
los higos del inastiieiQO, y en la pvo- 
vincia de Nicaragua Hainan a tal aibol 
olocotmi^ Secondly, Breton, J hit ion-- 
naire Garaibe, has . ‘ Ahabat, xiapayer ’ 
Gilij, Saggio, 1782, in 146 (quoted in 
N d) Q , us% says the Otamic word is 
pcqipai^’} Strange liberties aie taken 
with the spelling Mr Robinson (below) 
calls it popeya^ Sir L Pelly (J E G.S 
xwY 232), poppot (<b TTorroi ’) Papaya 
IS applied in the Philii)pines to Euro- 
peans who, by long residence, have 
fallen into native ways and ideas 

0 1550 — “There is also a sort of fiuit 
rosembhng figs, called by the natives 
Papaae peculiar to this kingdom ** 

(Peru) — Girol, JSenzont, 212 
1598 — “There is also a fmito that camo 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought from 
beyond ye P/n/ipnats or to A\Mitcc(t, 

and fr5 thence to India, it is called Papaios, 
and IS very like a MeUou , , and will not 
grow, but al waxes two t.ogoUior, that is male 
and female . and when they are <iuudod 
and set apart one from the other, then thoy 
yield no fruxto at all . . ''Phis fnnto at tho 
first for tho strangonoss thereof was much 
esteemed, but now thoy account not of it*” 
— LhnsUiotNi, 97 ; [Ilak. Hoc. ii 35 1 

0 1630 — “ . . Pappaes, fJocoos, and 

Plantains, all sweet anci dclunous . , 

Hir T lleTtheri, od. 1605, p. 350. 
c 1635.— 

“ The Palma Ohnsti and tho fair Papaw 
Now hutartood (preventing Nature's Law) 
In half tho circle of tho hasty year, 

Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear ” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands 

1658 — “ Utraquo Pinogua 9 U (mas ot 
fcemina), Mamoeira Lusitanis dicta, vulgb 
Papay, cujus fruotum Mamtun vocant a 
%ura, qma mamtnao instar pondot m 
arboro , car no lutoa instar molonum, 
sodsaporoignobilion. . . Pisonis , . . 

de Indiae utrmsque lie NaturaU et Medlcd, 
Libnxiv 159460. 

1673— “Here the fiounshxng Papaw <m 
Taste like our Melons, and as big, but 


* See also De Candolle, Plantes OulUv&eSf p 284. 


glowing on a Tree leaf’d like our Fig- 
tree. ” — 19 

1705 — “II y a aubsi des ananas, des 
Papkes . . ” — Lmlhei, 33 

1764 — 

“ Thy temples shaded by tho tremulous 
palm, 

Or quick papaw, whose top is necklaced 
round 

With numerous lows of particoloured 
fruit ” (J)ainqe^, Sugar Cane, iv 

[1773 — “ Paw Paw This tree rises to 
20 feet, sometimes single, at othei times it 
is divided into several bodies ” — 7ve% 480 ] 

1878 — the rank popeyas clustering 
beneath their coronal of stately leaves ” — > 
Ph, Eobmson, In, My Indian GanXen, 50 

PAPUA, 11 j) This name, wliicli is 
now applied generically to the chief 
race of tlie island of New Guinea and 
resembling tribes, and sometimes (im- 
properly) to tlie great island itself, is 
a Malay word pmpuwah, or sometimes 
puwah-paioah, lueamng ‘frizzle-haired,’ 
and was applied by the Malays to the 
people in qiiestioii. 

1528 — “And as tho wind fell at night 
tho vessel was can lod in among the islands, 
where there ai'o wtioiig currents, and got 
into tho Soa of tho Strait of Magalhaes,* 
whore ho encauntorod a great storm, so that 
but for God’s mercy thoy had all been lost, 
and so they w ero driven on till thoy made 
tho land of tho Papuas, and then tho oast 
winds began to blow bo that they could not 
sail to the Moluccas till May 1527. And 
with thoir stniy in those lamls much poujilo 
got ill and many died, ho that thoy camo to 
Molucca much ahattorod ” — Ooaea, ni 
173-174 

1553 — (Eof erring to tho same history ) 
“Thonco ho wont off to make tho islands 
of a certain people called Papuas, whom 
many on account of this visit of Don Jorge 
(do Monozos) call the Islands of Don Jorge, 
which ho oast of the Moluccas some 200 
leagues . . IV i 6 

PABABYKE, s. Burmese parcr- 
be'ik,* the name given to a species of 
writing book wliirh ih commonly used 
in Burma It consists of jiaper made 
from tbe bark of a syeu of daphne, 
wlucli IS agglutniated into a kind of 
pasteboard and blackened witb a paste 
of t‘liar(*oaI. It is then folded, screen- 
faslnou, into a note-book and written 
on with a steatite pencil. The same 
mode of writing has long been used in 
Oanara , and from La Loub^re we see 


* ** fay da/r no gol/am do estretto de M&gad- 
haos ’* I cannot explain the use of this name it 
must be applied here to the Sea between Banda 
and Timor. 
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that It IS or ^as used also in Siam 
The Caiiara books are called kadata/tn^ 
and are described by Col Wilks under 
the name of cuddutUim, cmruttum^ or 
currut {H'lst Shetc7ieSy Pref I xii ) 
They appear exactly to resemble the 
Burmese jpara-he%k^ except that the 
substance blackened is cotton cloth 
instead of paper “The writing is 
vsnnilar to that on a slate, and may be 
in like manner rubbed out and re- 
newed- It IS performed by a pencil 
of the halapum [Gan hala^pa] or lapis 
ollariSy and this mode of writing was 
not only in ancient use for records and 
public documents, but is still univers- 
ally employed in Mysoor by merchants 
and shopkeepers, I have even seen a 
bond, regularly witnessed, entered in 
the cudduttum of a merchant, xiroduced 
and received in evidence 

“This IS the word kirret, translated 
^palm-leaf’ (of course conjecturally) m 
lilr Crisp’s translation of Tippoo’s 
regulations The Sultan prohibited 
its use in recording the public ac- 
eounts , but altho’ liable to be ex- 
punged, and affording facility to 
permanent entries, it is a much more 
durable material and record than the 
best writing on the best paper 
It IS probable that this is the linen 
or cotton cloth described liy Arnan, 
fiom Hearchns, on which the Indians 
w^rote « (Strabo, XV i 67 ) 

1688 — “The Siamese make Paper of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the bark 
of a Tree named To7i co? but these 

Papers have a great deal less Equality, 
Body and Whiteness than ours, Tho 
Siameses cease not to write thereon with 
China Ink Yet most frequently they black 
them, which renders thorn smoother, and 
gives them a greater body , and then they 
write thereon with a kind of Crayon, which 
is made only of a elayish earth dry’d in the 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con- 
sist only m a very long Leaf - . which 
they fold in and out like a Pan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds, . . — J)e la 

ZoubSre, Bum,, E T p- 12 

1856 — ^‘Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the comer of the palace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
IS the principal mart for the stationers who 
deal m the para-heiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencils, which form the only ordinary 
writing materials of the Burmese in their 
transactions ” — Yule, Mi^on to Am,, 139 

PABANGHEE, s An. obstinate 
•chronic disease endemic in Ceylon 
It has a superficial resemblance to 


syphilis , the whole body being 
covered with ulcers, while the sufferer 
raiiidly declines in strength It seems 
to arise from insufficient diet, and to 
be analogous to the pellagra which 
causes havoc among the peasants of 
S Eurox^e The word is apparently 
firinghee, ‘ Eurox3ean,’ or (in S India) 
‘ Portuguese ’ , and this would x^ouit 
perhaps to association with syphilis 

PARBUTTY, s This is a name 
111 paits of the Madras Piesidency for 
a subordinate village officer, a vrriter 
under the patel, sometimes the village- 
ci ler, &c , also in some places a super- 
intendent or manager It is a corruxi- 
tion of Telug and Canarese pmapatti, 
pmupatti, Mabr and Konkani, par- 
pafya, from Skt pravritti, ‘ employ- 
ment.’ The term frequently occurs 
111 old Port documents in such forms 
asperpotim, &c- We presume that the 
Great Duke (audax omnia peipeti f) 
has used it in the Anglicised form at 
the head of tins article , for though 
we cannot find it in Ins Despatches, 
Gurwood’s Explanation of Ind%a7i Terms 
gives “Parbutty, writer to the Patell ” 
[See below ] 

1567 — “ That no unbeliever shall 

servo as scrivener, shroff (scat rafo), mocud- 
dum, naique (see NAIK), peon, jparpatrim, 
collector {sattodor), constable 0 correttor), 
interpreter, procurator, or solicitor in court, 
nor in any other ollico or charge by which 
they may in any way whatever exercise 
authority over Christians ” — Decree 27 

of the Bitoed Ooaued itf Goa, in Arch, Port, 
Orient faso 4 . 

1800 — “ Jn case of failure in tho payment 
of these instalments, the crojis are seized, 
and sold by the Parputty or aooomptant of 
the division ” — PmJuxnatfa Mysore, ii. 161-2 
The word is elsewhere explained by 
Buchanan, as “tho head person of a llobUj 
in Mysore *’ A liobly [Canarese and Malay ai, 
hQbat%\ is a sub-division of a talook (i. 270) 

[1803 — “Neither has any one aright to 
compel any of the inhabitants, much leas 
the particular servants of tho government, 
to attend him about tho country, as the 
soubahdar (see SOXTBADAB) obliged the 
parbutty and patoel (see PATEL) to do, 
running before his horse*” — Wdlington, 
Eesp 1. 323 {Btrnif, Diet ) ] 

1878 — “ The staff of tho village officials 
. in most places comprises tho following 
members - , tho cnor (uarpoti) . — 

P’onseaa,, Sketch of Goa, 21-22 

PABBAO, s Tins was the popular 
name among the Portuguese of a gold 
com from the native mints of Western 
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India, which enteied laigely into the 
-eaily currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwaids attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, ot 
constantly degenerating value 

There could hardly he a better word 
with which to associate some connected 
account ot the coinage of Portuguese 
India, as the %itvidao runs throu^i its 
whole history, and I give some space 
to the subject, not with any idea of 
weaving such a history, but iii older 
to furnish a few connected notes on 
the subiect, and to connect some 
tiagraiit eriors of writers to whose 
worl?:s I naturally turned toi lielx> m 
such a special matter, with little result 
except that of being jnizzled and 
misled, and having time occupied m 
satisfying myself legaiding the errors 
alluded to The sulyeot is in itselt a 
very difficult one, i)er]>Icxed as it is by 
the rarity or inacce.ssibilily of books 
dealing with it, by the excessive 
rarity (it would seem) ot iS]>ecimens, 
by the laige use in the Portuguese 
settlements of a \ariety of native 
coins in addition to those from the 
Ooa mint,* by the freqiu'tit shifting 
of nomenclature in the higher coins 
and constant degeneration of value in 
the coins that retained old names I 
welcomed as a hopeful aid the apjiear- 
ance of Dr Oerson D'Acunha’s Oon- 
tnhtiUons to fht* Stiuly of hido-Ofmum 
N amfinnuiHcs. But tl'iough those con- 
trilnitions afford some useful facts and 
references, on tlie -svlioltj, from the 
rarity with which tlu»y give data for 
the intrinsic value ot the gold .and 
silver coins, and from other defects, 
they seem to me U) leave the subject 
in utter ehaos. Nor art* the notes 
wliitdi Mr W. de G. Ihrth appends, 
in regard In monetary values, to his 
translation of Albotpiertine, more to 
be commended. Indeed Dr. lyAcunha, 
when he goes astray, seems sometimes 
to have followed Mr. Birch. 

The word pardao is a Ptirf.ugiusse (or 
jierhaps an ludigenmis) etirr upturn of 
Bkt prattZpa^ ‘splendour, majesty,* 
and was no doubt taken, as Dr. 


Antonio Niiniv, “Cointfiflor <Ia (JHHa il«I Htty 
noso Senhor/' who in lfi64 cainplhwl tliH Ltifmdm 
JPeaoa eJa YrruHa & my Medidm « Mohedaa* nay a of 
Dili in particular 

“The moneys here exhibit mich variations and 
«uch differences, that it i» impossible to write any 
thing certain about them , for every month, every 
S days indeed, they rise and fall In value, accord- 
ing to the money that enters the place " (p. 28), 

2 tr 


D’Acunha says, tioin the legend on 
some of the coins to which the name 
was applied, eg that of the Kaja of 
Ikkeri in Caiiara S'l % Pratapa 
h’iishna-7dya. 

A little doubt arises at first in. 
determining to what com the name 
pevtdao was oiiginally attached For 
m the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can quote — on the one 
hand Abdurrazzak, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the pan tab (or parddo) 
half of the Vardha (Mioar,* so called 
from the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), hfov^ oi what we call 
pagoda ; — whilst on the other hand, 
Ludovico Varthema*s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
itself And there can be no doulit 
that it was to the pagoda that^ the 
Portuguese, from the hegiiiiiing of the 
16th century, applied the name of 
pardao d^07irn The inoney-taliles which 
can be directly formed from the state- 
ments of Abtiiirrazzak and Varthema 
I'CHiiectively are as follows * 

Abduhrasizak (a d. 1443) 

3 Jitals (copper) 1 Tar (sxlvor) 

6 Tars , ~~ 1 Panam (gold). 

10 Fanams . . 1 PartSlb. 

2 Partabs . . 1 Varaha 

And tho Frt; r7Aa weighed about 1 MUhXM 
(soc MISCALL), o<iuivalont to 2 dltvdre 
KopeJi % 

Vakthkma (a.d. 3504 - 5 ) 

16 CJas (hoo CASH) ~ 1 Taro (silvor). 

16 Taro . . 5 Fanam (gold). 

20 Fanams . , - 1 Pardao 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than tho sorapham (so© XERAPINE) of 
Cairo (gold dlnSr), but thicker. 

The cmestion arises whether the 
vanlha of Abdurrazzak was tbe double 
})agoda, oi which there are some 
examjiles in the H. Indian <*oinagB, 
and Ins parUtlf thtu'cforii the same as 
Varthema' H, i c. the pagoda itself ; or 
wlu*ther his wrdha was f/he pagoda, 
ami his partdb a half-}iagoda. The 
weight which he assiguB to the vardha^ 
“about one a weight which 

may he taken at *73 grs., does not well 
suit either ope or the other. I find 
the nK*an weight of 37 different issues 
of the (sin^e) hUn or pagoda, given in 
Priiisep's Tmlea, to be 43 grs., the 


* I invert the similar table given by Dr. Badger 
fit hie notes to Varthema. 
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maxinmm being 45 grs And tlie fact 
that both the Envoy’s varaha and the 
Italian traveller’s pardao contain 20 
fanams is a strong argument for their 
identity.* 

In further illustration that the 
pardao was recognised as a half hmi 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 
‘‘ the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still k^t” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr E Thomas’s excellent Ghromcles 
of the Fathan Kvngs of Dellvi^ illustrated^ 
&ct 

Moreover, Dr D’Acunha states that 
m the “New Conquests,” oi provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, “the accounts were kept until 
lately in scmvoy and mxane pagodas, 
each of them being divided into 2 
pratdps . . ” &c (p 46, note) 

As regards the value of the patdao 
d^ouro^ when adopted into the Goa cur- 
rency by Alboquerque, Dr D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
370 reiSy or l5 J English ” Yet 
he accepts the identity of this pa-) dao 
d’ouro with the h/dn current in Western 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a com which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of 3^ rupees, or 7 shillings 
And doubtless this, or a few pence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao Dr. D’Acunha in fact has 
made his calculation from the jiresmt 
value of the (imaginary) rei Seeing 
that a rmh ei is now rectoned equal to 
a dollar, or 60^f, we have a single 
r&h^-^d^ and 370 rm=l5 Tt 

seems not to have occurred to t-he 
author that the rei might have de- 
generated in value as well as every 
other denomination of money with 
which he has to do, every other in 
fact of which we can at this moment 
remember anything, except the pagoda, 


* The issues of fanams, q, v , have been infinite , 
hut they have not vaned much in weight, though 
very greatly in alloy, and therefore in the number 
reckoned to a pagoda 
t ** 2 gunjii«=sl dugala 

2 dugalas » i chavula ( « the paiiam or 
fanam), 

2chavalas=il hona (astlie pratapa, radda, 
or half •pagoda, 

2 honna«fe=l VarSha (the hhn or i)agoda 
‘‘The gan,ja or umt (ssj fanam) is the rati, oi 
Sanskrit raktika, the seed of the cibrus ** — Op oit 
p 224, ifiote Siee also Sir W Elliot’s Ooviu of 8 
Jndm, p 60 

X 860 reis IS the equivalent m the authorities, so 
far as 1 know; 


the Venetian sequin, and the dollar* 
Yet the fact of this degeneration every- 
where stares liini in the face Correa 
tells us that the amado which Albo- 
querquc struck in 1510 was the just 
equivalent of 420 re%s It was in- 
dubitably the same as the c'lumdo of 
the mother country, and indeed A* 
Nunez (1554) gives the same 420 teis 
as the equivalent of the armiado d’ouro 
de Fo^i tugaly and that amount also for 
the Venetian sequin, and for the 
sidtam or Egyptian gold dinar Nimez 
adds that a gold coin of Oambaya, 
which he calls Madrafaxao (q v ), was 
worth 1260 to 1440 teiSy according to 
variations ni weight and exchange. 
We have seen that this must have 
been the gold-mohr of Muzaflar-Shah 
II of Guzerat (1511-1526), the weight 
of which we learn from E. Thomas’s- 
book. 

From the Venetian seqmn (con- 
tent of pure gold 52 27 grs 
value lllc? I ) the value of the 

will be 261rf 

From the Muzaffar fc)hilhi mohr 
(weight 185 grs value, if pure 
gold, 392 f>2(l ) valii© of ? ei at 
1440 0 272d. 

Moan value of in 1513 0 268fif, 

i. e moio than five times its present value 

Dr D’Acunha himself informs us 
(p 56) that nt the beginning of the 
17th century the Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 reAs (mean 705 m.s*), whilst 


* Even the X)Ound storlmg, since it ifliireseutod 
a pouiHl of Hilvei sterliugH, has < omo down to oue- 
thud oi that value , but it the value of Hilver goes 
on dwindling uh it has done lately, our pound 
might yet juatify itH iiiunt* again 1 
1 ha VO romarked elsijwhmo 
“E\(‘i 3 >hnfly Hoerns to he tleklod at tho notion 
tliat tho Wcotoh Pound <ir himro was only 20 pence 
Nobody finds it ftiimy that the French or Italian 
JA'tn'c or Found is only 20 halfponee or lessl” I 
have not boon able to trace how high the re% be- 
gan, but the •tnamvfdi ontorod lifo as a gold piece, 
©quivalont to tho Raiacon imthkal, and ended—? 

t I calculato all gold values in thm papei at 
thoBO of tho preHont EngliHh coinagti 

BoHidos tho gradual dopreciation of tho Portugal 
m, BO prominontly notico<i in thm paper, there 
waB introduced in Cfoa a reduction of the m locally 
below the rei of Portugal in the ratio of 15 to 8 I 
do not know tho hiHtory or undorntand the object 
of such a change, nor do X see that it aflects the 
calculatiouB in thin article In a table of values 
of comB current lu PortngueHO India, given in the 
A^miaes Maritimos of 1844, each com is valued both 
in Reas of Goa and in R&ls of I*ort'u>gal, bearing the 
above ratio My kind correspondent, Dr J N 
Fonseca, author of the capital fftatory of Goa, tells 
me that this was introduced in the beginning of 
the 17th century, but that he has yet founa no 
document throwing light upon it It is a matter 
quite apart from the secular dejireoiation of the 
rei 
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the pagoda was w^ortli 570 to 600 Te^s 
(mean 585 ms) 

These statements, as know the 
intrinsic value of the sequin, and the 
approximate xdhie of the jiagoda, 
enable us to calculate the value ot the 
mof about 1600 at 0 lOtZ Values 

of the m%h given in Milhurn’s 
Oriental Commerce, and in Kelly’s 
Uamhuf, enable us to estimate it for 
the eaily years of the last century 
We have then the progressive de- 
terioration as follows 

Value of 7 eh in the beginning of 

the 16th century 0 268cil 

Value of 7ei m the beginning of 

the 17th century , 0 \Qd 

Value of 7et in the beginning of 

the 19th century 0 06 to 0 066f2 

Value of 7 at present * ** 0 06^? 

Yet Dr D’Aeunha has valued the 
coins of 1510, estimated in r/7s, at the 
rate of 1880 And ]V[i* Biich lias 
done the same * 

The Portuguese themselves do not 
seem evei to have struck gold pmdaos 
or pagodas The gold coin ot Albo- 
querque’s coinage (1510) was, we have 
seen, a oriiaado (oi itiamtcl), and the 
next coinage in gold was hy Garcia de 
Stl in 1648-9, who issued <jonis called 
San Thomff, wwth 1000 7c?,s, say about 
£1, 2s. 4d , with halves and (luarters 
of the same Neither, acciwunig to 
D’Acuiiha, was tliere silver money of 
any imjiortiince coined at. Goa from 
1610 to 1550, and the emns thou issued 
were silver {8an llionu^s, called also 


* ThuM Albo<ni(5t<iu<s to Kuionc in 

1504, giv(*s a MooiisU” pilot, who <*nrriod him by 
a new couiHO HtraiKlit lioin (Jaiuianou^ to Mo/am- 
bitpie, a buckshish oi 50 nzados, tlnn in <^\pliinuMl 
as £,5 — a mild niun)licm»*« tor Hiuli a foat In 
truth it waB nearly £24, ornztuin bring about 
tho same an the Hoipiin {nm i, p 17). 

Thd mint at Q<7a waH fainnsl out by the Hamc 
groat man, uttor tbn oonqncHt, tor 1500, (lOf) ms, 
amounting, wo aro told, to £1*26. It wub rnally 
£070 (nf. 4X) 

Albo(puir<pu> diunandBaH raiiHoni to Kparo Muscat 

** 10,000 xcirallim of gold *' And wo arc told by thti 
translator that this ransom of a wealthy tiading 
city like Muscat amounted to £625 The com in 
question is tlu^ ashraft, or gold dinitr, as much as, 
or more than the soquin In. value, and the sum 
more than £6000 (i p 8‘2) 

In tho note to the Ilrst of those ensos it is said 
that the cruzado is a silver coin (formerly gohl), 
now equivalent to 480 ms, or about 2», KiigllHh 
money, but probably worth much more lelatively 
m the time of Dalboquerque ’* “ Much more rola 
tively” means of course that tho had much 
more purchasing power 

This is a very common way of speaking, but it 
IS often very fallacioiiHly applied. The change 
in purchasing power in India generally till the 
beginning of last century was probably not very 
great There is a curious note by Oon, Briggs In 
his translation of Pirishta, comparing the'amount 


patacoeb (see PATACA) Nunez in Ins 
Tables (1554) does not mention these 
by either name, but mentions le- 
peatedly ^ardaos, w^hicli rexiresented 
5 Sliver tanyas, or 300 re%s, and these 
D’Aciinha speaks of as silver coins 
Nunez, as far as I can make out, does 
nob syieak of them as coins, but rather 
implies that in account so manv 
tangas of silver were leckoned as a 
pardao Later in the century, however, 
w’^e learn from Balbi (15803, Barrett‘S 
(1584), and Lmschoten (1583-89), the 
principal cuiiency of Goa consisted ot 
a silver com called iLC'iafin (see XERA- 
PINE) and paulao-xeiajhi, wdiicli was 
wwth 5 tangas, each of 60 rezs (So 
these had been from the beginning, 
and so they continued, as is usual m 
such cases The scale of sub-inultiplcs 
remains the same, wdiilst the value of 
the divisible com diminishes. Eventu- 
ally the lower denominations become 
infinitesimal, like the maravnh^ and the 
rets, and either vanish from memory, 
or survive only as denominations of 
account). The data, such as they arc, 
allow us to calculate the pardao or 
xeiaftn at this time as worth 4s 2d to 
4,s* 6d 

A century latoi*, Fryer’s statement 
of ecpivalents (1676) eiiahles us to use 
the sta])ility of the Venetian sequin as 
a gauge , we then Hud the tanya gone 
down to 6iL and the pardao or xeiafln 
to 2s 6d Thirty years later Loekyer 
(1711) tells us tliat one rupee was 
leckoiied equal to 1-^ prrdo Calciilat- 

Htfifcod by PiriHhta to liavo b«fm paid by tho 
Ihihmnnl King, aI>otit a. d 1470, as tho anmmi 
eoHt of a body of 500 horae, with the cost of 
a British corps of IrrogtUar horso of tho sanio 
fltroiigth in Hiiggs’s own tinio (say about 1815) 
Tho iilLhinuni ohaigo was 35(),()(J0 Us, , tho British 
<hargo 210,000 Bs A cori>s of tlm same strcnigth 
would now cost thi^ British Oovonimnnt, as near 
as 1 can (‘aiculatij, 287,800 lis 

The i>ric«of an Aiali horso inipmtod into India 
(thon a great tiaill<) was in Maico Polo’s tiino 
about tlmui tnnos wliat it was m oux own, up to 
1850 

Tho salaiy of tho novornor at Ooa, c. 1550. wa« 
8000 ornzetdofi, ot ncaily £4000 a y(*ar , ana the 
salarioH of tho cornmandanls of tlio fortresses of 
(3oa, of Malac(‘a, of Uio, and of Jiassain, 600,000 
rent, or about £670 

Tho salary oi I bn Bntiita, when Judge of Delhi, 
about 1840, was 1000 silver fanJeas or dindra as ha 
calls thorn (rmudically 1 000 rupees) a month, which 
was III aciditiou to an assignment of villages bring- 
ing in 6000 tankas & year And yet he Into 
dobt in a very few years to the tune oi 56,000 
iaafcas— -say £6,600 J 

* Dr D’Acunha has set this English traveller 
down to 1684, and introduces a quotation from 
him in Illustration of the oolnage of the latter 
period, in his quasi cdironological notes, a new 
element In the confusion of his readers 
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mg tlie Surat Bupee, wliicli may have 
been probably Ins standard, still by 
help of the Venetian (p. 262) at about 
2& 3d , the pardao would at this time 
be worth Is 6d It must have de- 
preciated still further by 1728, when 
the Goa mint began to strike rupees, 
with the effigy oi Doin Joao V, and 
the half-rupee appropriated the de- 
nomination of pardao And the half- 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to be so styled I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than that 
m Pmnse^y^s Tables (Thomas’s ed p 55), 
the indications of which, taking the 
Company’s Rupee at 2? , would make 
it 21d. The pardao theiefore would 
represent a value of lO^d , and there 
we leave it 

[On this Ml White way writes • 
“ Should it be intended to add a note 
to this, I would suggest that the 
remarks on coinage commencing at 
])age 67 of my E^se of the Portuguese 
Power 'iii India be examined, as al- 
though I have gone to Sir H Yule tor 
much, some papeis are now accessible 
which he does not appear to have seen 
There were two ptwdaos^ the pardao 
irouro and the pardao de tanga, the 
former of 360 reals^ the latter of 300 
This IS clear from the Poi al of Goa of 
Dec 18, 1758 (India Office MSS Gon- 
selho TJUramur%no\ which passage is 
again quoted in a note to Fasc 5 of 
the Archvo Port Orient p 326 Ap- 
parently patecoons were originally 
coined m value equal to the pmdao 
d’ouro, though I say (fi 71) their value 
IS not recorded The patecoon was a 
silver com, and when it was tampered 
with, it still remained of the nominal 
v*ilue of the pardao d’ouro^ and this 
was the cause of the outc^ and of the 
iiyury the people of Goa suffered 
There were monies in Goa which I 
have not shown on p 69 There was 
the tanga hranca used in revenue 
accounts (see Nunez^ p 31), nearly 
but not quite double the ordinary 
tanga This money of account was of 
4 hargamms (see BAROANY) each of 
24 hamrucos (see BTTDGROOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 
(juestion of coinage is difficult, because 
the coins wer^ continually being 
tampered with Every ruler, ana 
they were numerous in those days, 
stamped a piece of metal at nis 
pleasure, and the trader had to 
calculate its value, unless as a subiect 


of the ruler he was under compul- 
sion ”] 

1444 — “In this country (Vijayanagar) 
they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys one called varahoJi 
weighs about one mitJiLal, equivalent to two 
dinars kopeki , the second, which is called 
perbab, is the half of the fiist , the third, 
called J-aiiom, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin Of 
these differont coins the fanom is the most 
useful ” — Ahdwi i a:,zcil , in India %n the 

XVthQenf p 26 

c 1504-5 , pubd 1510 — “I departed 
from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, ana went 
to another island, which is called Goga 
(Goa) and which pays annually to the King 
of Decan 19,000 gold ducatss, called by them 
pardai These pardai are smaller than the 
seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and have 
two devils stamped on one side, and certain 
letters on the other ” — Vat thema, pp 116-116 
,, “ . . his money consists of a 

pardao, as I have said He also coins a 
silver money called taro (see TARA), and 
otheis of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pa'! daOf and are called fanom And of these 
small ones of silver, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. . ” — Ibid p 130 

1610 — “Meanwhile the Governor (Albo- 
queiquo) talked with certain of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of goM and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money- changers of the 
country who were well acquainted with that 
business There wore in the country par- 
daos of gold, worth in gold 360 and 
also a money of good silver which they 
call hargangvi (see BARGANY) of the value 
of 2 mn terns, and a money of cemper which 
they call hamruqos (see BUBGROOK), of 
the value of 2 reis. Now all these the 
Governor sent to have weighed and assayed 
And he caused to bo made cruzados of their 
proper weight of 420 on which he 

figurod on one side the cross of Christ, and 
on the other a sphere, which was the device 
of the King Dom Manuel , and ho ordered 
that this entsado should pass in the place 
(Goa) for 480 m>, to prevent their being 
exported . . . and ho ordered silver money 
to ho struck which was of the value of a 
bargany ; on this money he caused to be 
figured on one side a Greek A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the coin the 
name of Espera, it was worth 2 W7jt€7ns j 
also there wore half espn as worth one 
vtntem , and he made bazarucos of copper of 
the weight belonging to that coin, with the 
A and the sphere , and each bazai^o he 
divided into 4 coins which they called 
cepayqiias (see BAFBCA), and gave the 
bazanicos the name of haes» And in chang- 
ing the cruzado into those smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 480 reisP — Gon'ea, u. 76-77. 

1516. — “ There are current here (in Bati- 
eala— see BATCTTB) the pardaos, which are 
a gold coin of the kingdom, and it is worth 
here 360 ids^ and there is another com of 
silver, called dama, which is worth 20 reis. 
• , ” — Bai'hosa Lisbon ed o 293 
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1516 — ** There is used in this city (Bis- 
nagar) and throughout the rest of the King- 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and asses , and it is 
all bought and sold for paxdaos, which are 
made in some places of this Kingdom, and 
especially in a city called Mora ('0, whence 
they are called hoi Hos ” — Bai hosa, Liisbon ed 
p 297. 

1552 — ** Hic Sinam mercatorem indios 
exspecto, quo cum, propter atrocos poonas 
propositas us qui advenam sine fide publica 
uitroduxerint, Firdais ducontis transogi, ut 
me in Cantonom tiajiciat ” — S(fi Fiant* 
Xam%% , Prague, 1667, IV xiv. 

1653 — 

*‘72 Lot us mount our horses and take a 
ride in the country, and as we rido you shall 
tell me what is the meaning of Nizamom 
(see NIZAMALTJCO), as you have frequently 
mentioned such a person 

“ O I can tell you that at once , it is 
the name of a King in the Bagalat (read 
Balagat, Balaghaiit), whoso father 1 often 
attended, and the son also not so often I 
received from him from tune to time more 
than 12,000 pardaos ; and he oifered me 
an income of 40,000 paidaoi, if T would pay 
him a visit of several months every year, 
but this 1 did not accept ** — (Jaicia, i 3«5/’ 

1584 — “ For the money of Goa there is 
a kind of money made of loa<l and tin 
mingled, being thioko and lound, and 
stamped on the ono side with the sphearo 
or globe of the world, and on the other 
side two arrows and five lounds , * and 
this kind of money is called 
and 16 of them make a vintou of naughty 
money, and !j vuUons make a tunga, and 
4 moiientt'i make a tanga of base money . . 
and 5 iatujtx^ make a seraphino of gold*] 
(read * of silver ’), which in marchandiKo is 
worth 5 tangas gr)od money but if «mo 
would change them into baum nrJun, ho may 
have 5 ttingas, and 16 basaruohies, winch 
matter they call cprotfagfjto^ and when the 
bargain of the pardaw is gold, each 
IS meant to bo 6 tangas good money, Imt 
in murchandize, the vmo is not to domaund 
^ardawx^s of gold in Goa, except it bo for 
jewels and horses, for all the rest they take 
of seraphins of silver, per nduiso , , The 
ducat of gtild 18 worth 9 iartytiH and a half© 
good money, and yut not stable in price, 
for that when the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay thorn ut 9 tanpas and 
fourth partes, and 10 taingas^ and that is the 
most that they are worth . . — IF lUxrvft^ 

m Makh 11 , 410. I retain this for the okl 


* Balbi 

t iii araBnih " (iUd ) 

j **Qtiando si parla di pwrfiai d*oro s'intendtmn. 
tanghs 6, di huofta moneta (BalblX This does not 
mean the old pardao d*ovro or golden i)agoda, a 
sense which apparently had now become obsolete, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &;c., It was usual to 
settle the price in pardaos of 6 good tangas Instead 
of 5 (as we give doctors guineas instead of pounds) 
The actual pagodas of gold are also mentioned by 
Balbi, but these were worth, new ones 7^ and old 
ones 8 tangas of good money 


English, but I am sorry to say that I find it 
IS a mere translation of the notes of Gasparo 
Balbi, who was at Goa m 1680 Wo learn 
from Balbi that there wore at Goa fangccs not 
only of good money worth 75 hasai icccki, and 
of had money woith 60 hasarucch'i, hut also 
of another kind of bad money used in buying 
wood, worth only 50 lasai'iicchi i 

1598 — “The prmcipall and commonest 
money is called Pardaus Xeraphnns, and is 
silver, but very brass© (road ‘ base *), and is 
coynod in Goa They have Saint Sebastian 
I on the one side, and three or four arrows in 
1 a bundle on the other aide, which is as much 
as thioo Te&tones, or three hundred Ee*)s 
Portingall money, and nseth or falleth little 
lesae or more, according to tho exchange 
There is also a kind of money which is 
called Tangas, not that there is any such 
coined, hut aie so named onely in telling, 
five Tangas is ono Pardaw or Xeraphm, 
baddo money, for you must understand o 
that in telling they have two kinds of money, 
good and badde . Wherefore when they 
buy and sell, they bargain for good or badde 
money,” &c, — LvimhotcH^ ch 35 , [Hak, 
Soc 1 241, and for another version see 
XERAPHINE] 

,, They have a kind of money 
called Pagodes which is of Gold, of two or 
throe sortos, and are aliovo 8 tangras in 
value They are Indian and Heathenish 
money, with tho feature of a Dovill upon 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodos 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
IS callod VemHictndi^n , some of Vomoe, and 
some of Turkish come, and are commonly 
(wt)rth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphms There is 
yet another kind of goldo called 8 Thomas, 
because Samt Thtmias is figured thereon 
and IN worth about 7 and 8 Tangas Thcio 
are hkowiso Jiiallos of 8 which are brought 
fioiu Portingall, and are Paidmnm dr limbs, 

. They are worth at tlioir first coming 
out 430 Hoyos of Portingall , an<i after are 
raysod by oxchaungo, as they are sought 
for when men travell for China . . They 
use in Goa in their buying and selling a 
certain© manor of reckoning or telling, 
T'horo are Pardawet Xeraphtits, and these 
are silver. They name likewise Pardawn of 
Gold, and those are not in kindo or m coyno, 
but onely ho named in tolling and reckoning • 
for when they buy and sell Poarlos, stones, 
goldo, Sliver and horsos, they name but so 
many Pardawrs, and then you must under- 
stand that ono Panlaw is sixe Tangm but 
m other ware, when you make not your 
hargaino before hand, but plamely name 
Pardawes, they are J*ardawrn Xeraphnm of 
6 Tangm thejiooce. They use also to say a 
Pm daw of JUirtins (see LARXN), and are 
five Jwaruns for ©very Pardaw, , . — I'M* / 

[Hak. Boo i. 1871* 

This extract is long, hut it is the com- 
ploiost picture we know of the Goa ourrenoy. 
We gather from the passage (inoluding a 
part that wo have omittedf) that in the 
latter part of the 16lix century there were 
really no national co%7W there used inter- 
mediate between the haswnicrJWj worth at 
this time 0*13Sd; , and the jpardao acerato 
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woith 50d * The mnietis and ia}igajs that 
weie nominally interposed were mere names 
foi certain quantities of basaruecos, or 
rather of reis represented by basaruecos 
And our interpretation of the statement 
about pardaos of gold in a note above is 
here expressly confirmed 

[1599 — “ Perdaw See under TAEL ] 

c 1620 — The gold com, struck by the 
rais of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called /ma 
and partab — Fmshta, quoted by Qiiatte- 
mere, in HoUtes et MsUs xiv 509 

1643 — . estant convenu de piix 
aiiec luy k sept perdos et demy par mois 
tant pour mon viure que pour le logis 
— 3Iocquet, 284 

PABlELXi, n p The name of a 
northern suburb of Bombay wlieie 
stands the residence of the Goveriioi 
The statement in the Inv penal Ga^Mteei 
that Ml W Hoinby (1776) was the 
first Governor who took up Ins 
residence at Parell requires examina- 
tion, as it appears to have been so 
occupied in G resets time The 2iid 
edition of Grose, which we use, is 
dated 1772, but he appears to have 
left India about 1760 It seems 
probable that in the following passage 
Niebuhr speaks ot 1763-4, the date of 
his stay at Bombay, but as the book 
V as not published till 1774, this is not 
absolutely certain Evidently Parell 
was occupied by the Governor long 
before 1776. 

“Les Jeamtes avoient autrefoi*? uu beau 
couvent auprea du Village de Parell au 
milieu d© risle, mais il y a d^jk plusieurs 
ann4es, qu’elle est dovenue la maison de 
campagno du Gouverneur, et I’Egliae est 
{ictuellement une magnifique sallo h manger 
et d© danse, qu'on n’en trouve point do 
pareille en toutes los Tndea ” — Niehafu, 
Voyage, n 12. 

[Mr Douglas (Bombay a7id W Ind%a, 
11 7, note) writes . ‘‘ High up and out- 
side the dinmg-room, and which was 
the chapel when Paiel belonged to 
the Jesuits, is a plaque on which is 
1 printed: — ‘'Bviilt by Honourable 
Hornby, 1771 

1664 ■ — Parell is mentioned as one of 4 
aldeas, “Parell, Varella, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the Kasbah {Qagahe — ae© CD’S- 
BAH) of Maim,” — Boielho, Tombo, 157, in 
i>Stthsid%os 

o. 1750-60 — “A place called Parell, 
where the Governor has a very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally a 


* No doubt, however, foreign coins were used 
to make up sums, and reduce the bulk of small 
ehaiige. 


Bomish chapel belonging to the Jesuits 
but confiscated about the year 1719, for 
some foul practices against the English in- 
terest *’ — G} 06 e, 1 46 , [1st ed 1757, p 72] 

PABIAH, PABBIAB, &;c , s 

a The name of a low caste of 
Hindus m Southern India, constitut- 
ing one of the most numerous castes, if 
not the most numerous, in the Tamil 
country The word in its present 
shape means propeily ‘a drummer’ 
Tamil qyaxtm is the laige drum, beaten 
at certain festivals, and the hereditary 
beaters oJt it are called (sing ) paj:a%yan, 
(pi ) paraiyay [Di Oppert’s theory 
(p}%q Inhabitants, 32 seq) that the 
word 3S a form of Pahayvyd, ‘a 
mountaineer’ is not ]>i‘obable ] In 
the city of Madias this caste forms 
one fifth ot the whole pojmlation, and 
from it come (unfortunately) most of 
the domestics in Euro])eau' service in 
that part of India As with other 
castes low in ca&tt‘-rank they are also 
low in habits, frequently eating carrion 
and other objectionable food, and ad- 
dicted to drink Fioni tbeir coming 
into contact -with and under observa- 
tion of Eiiro] leans, more habitually 
than any simiJar caste, the name 
Pamah has come to be regarded as 
a])plicable to tlie wdiole body of the 
lowest castes, or even to denote out- 
castes <ir jieople without any caste. 
But this IS hardly a correct use. 
There are several castes m the Tamil 
country considered to be lowvr than 
the Pariahs, eg the caste of shoe- 
makers, and the lowest caste of washer- 
men And t.he Pariah deals out the 
same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself receives from higher 
castes The Pariahs “constitute a 
well-defined, dislanct, ancient caste, 
which has ‘subdivisions’ ot its own, 
its own peculiar usages, its own tradi- 
tions, and its own jealousy of the 
encroachments of the castes which 
are above it and below it They 
constitute, perhaxis,' the most numerous 
caste m tlie Tamil country In the 
city of Madras they number 21 per 
cent of the Hindu people ” — Bp Cald- 
well, u j). 546. Bir Walter Elliot, 
however, in the jmper referred to 
further on includes under the term 
Para^ya all the servile class not recog- 
nised by Hindus of caste as belongmg 
to their community 

A very int/cresting, though not con- 
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elusive, discussion of tlie etliiiological 
2 iosition of tins class will be found in 
Bp Caldwell’s Dramdian Gi ammar (px> 
540-564) Tlmt scliolai ’s deduction is, 
on the whole, that they are jirobably 
Diavidians, but he states, and recog- 
nises force in, arguments tor believing 
that they may have descended fioin a 
race older in the country than the 
jjroxier Diavidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Dravidians This 
last IS the view of Sir Walter Elliot, 
wiio adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his pajier on 
the Ohm acterist'icb of the Poptdatto7i of 
South India * 

Thus, in the celebration of the 
Festival of the Village Goddess, preva- 
lent all over Southern India, and of 
vhich a remarkable account is given 
in that paper, there occurs a soit of 
Saturnalia in which the Pari<ihs are 
the officiating ]U'iests, and there ai*e 
several otluu customs which are most 
easily intelligilde on the siq>position 
that" the Pariahs arc the re]»reseiita- 
tives of the earliest inhabitiants and 
original masters of the soil Tax a 
recent cominuiucatiou from this leiier- 
ahle man he wtites ‘My brother 
(Col C Elliot, 015.) found tliuin .il, 
JRaipur, to lie an ini]>ortant and re- 
giectahle class of culiiivators Tlie 
Pariahs have a sacerdotal order amongst 
themselves’ [The view taken in the 
Madras Ghm is that/ “they arc dis- 
tinctly Dravidian without 'fusion, as 
the Hinduized f!nst»(*y arc Dravidian 
with fusion ”] 

The mistaken ust* of wfrvdh, as 
synonymous with out -caste, lias ,^)re4id 
in English ]>arlau<*(* oviu* all India 
Thus the lamented Prof Hlochinann, 
in his School (Jeofpaphy (f India, 
“Outcasts are called parians ” Tlio 
name first became gcuierally known in 
Europe l.lirough Hoinuuut’s Travels ; 

* Sir W Klltot KifoiH to Ai^oKa IjiHcripiloii 
(TSilict XI ) UK braiiiig Pahtna tn J*ura}/if, namiwl 
with Ohoda (or Chola;, Korala, &ic , iiH a cfumtry or 
“in tho v<*ty roiitro of th(5 lhiivl<Haii gioup 
a reading which, if it hohU good, Hitpjilinfl a 
satisfactory explanation of iho origin of the I^ana 
name and natfon”(m J KOinol ♦svic. N.H , IHOll. 
!» lin) lint apparontly the loading has not hold 
good, for JM HonaH/ roiwls the nanto hmulya (sm 
Ant ix 287), [Mr V A* Binith wiitoH “The 
Giritar text is very dofectivo in this important 
jiassage, which is not In the Dhanli text; that 
to\t gives only 11 out of the 14 edicts The 
<*iii)ital of tlie Pdmiiyan Kingdom was Madura 
The history of tho kingdom is very imperfectly 
known For a discussion of it see Smell, TAeta 
•o/ Antiquities, Madras, vol il Of course it has 
nothing to do with Parias/'J 


(pub in 1782, and soon after trans- 
lated into English) In this work the 
Parias figure as the lowest of castes 
The common use of the teini is how- 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the ajipearance in the 
Abbe Rayiial’s famous Hit,t Philoso- 
^idmjue des JltiMiS'ienients dans les Indes, 
formerly read very widely in both 
countries, and yet more j)ei)i.i}is to its 
use 111 Bernard in de Ht Pieire’s pre- 
])osteious though once po]iu]ar tale, 
La Ghaumib e Imhenne, v hence too the 
misplaced halo of sentiment which 
reached its acme in the drama of 
Casimir Delavigne, and v Inch still 
in some degree adhei'es to the name 
It should he added that Mr O P 
Brown says expressly ; “ The word 
Pai%a IS miknown” (in ouo sense?) “to 
all natives, unless as learned from ns.” 

b See PABIAH-DOG. 

1516 — “There is anothei low sort of 
Gontilca, who live in desert places, called 
Pareas These likewise have no dealings 
With anybody, and are reckoned worse tlrnn 
the devil, and avoided by everybody , a 
man becomes coniamiixatod by only looking 
at them, and is oxcomniumcatod . They 
live on the istane (///amr, t e. yams), which 
are like the root of unm or hatate found in 
the West Indies, and on other roots and 
wild frmtw ’* — Barhofn, in RnmosiO, i f 310, 
The word in the Bp.mish version transl by 
bord Btanloy of Aldorley is Patent, iii the 
Poriuguoso of the Lisbon Academy, I*a rents 
8o we are not tjuito sure that Patnm is the 
pro 2 >or reading, though this is i^robablo. 

1626,—“, The Pareas are of worse 
ostcomo '*— ( ir. MHhold, in) Pnrcluis, PlI^ 
ytxmmjr, 553. 

„ “ . t/ho worst whereof are the 

abhorred Pfriawes , they are in publik© 
Justice the hateful oxocutumors, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that I have soono/*— /A iaJ 998-9 

1648. — “ . the servants of the factory 
oven will not touch it (hoof) when they put 
it on the table, novertholoss there is a caste 
called Pareyaes (they are iho most con- 
temned of 0 . 11 , so that if another (iiontoo 
touches them, he is compelled to bo dipt 
in the water) who oat it freely.*’ — Faft de 
Broerke, 82, 

1672— “The Parreas are the basest and 
vitost race (acoustomod to remove dung and 
all uncloannoHs, and to oat mice and rats), 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
peoiilo ’* — Bafda^us (Q-erm, ed.), 410. 

1711.— “The Company allow two or three 
Peons to attend the Gate, and a Parx^ar 
Fellow to keep all clean.”— 20. 

„ “And there . . , is such a resort 
of bosket-makers, Scavengers, people that 
look after the buffaloes, and other Parriars^ 
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to dnnk Toddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madras have not half the noise in them ” 
-^Wheeler, ii 125 

1716 — “A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Paxiah woman 
of the Bight-Hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice ” — 
Xbzd. 230. 

1717 — . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
things, which others deem unclean.** — 
Pkilhps, Account, &c , 127. 

1726. — “As for the separate generations 
and sorts of people who embrace this reli- 
gion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4 , but in our opinion they 
are 5 in number, viz 
a The Bramms 
/5 The Settreas 
y. The Weynyas oi Yeynsyas 
d The Sudias 

€ The Pemas, whom tho High -Dutch 
and Danes call Bamars *’ — Valentijn, Oho- 
73 

1745 — “Les Parreas . sont legardds 
comme gens de la plus vile condition, evclus 
de tous les honneurs et ]pr5rogatives Jus- 
ques-la qu’on ne s^auroit les souffnr, m 
dans les Pagodos dea Gentils, ni dans loa 
Bglisea des Jesuites *’ — Norbert, i 71. 

1750 — ‘ ‘ K Els 1 st der Mist von einer Kuh, 
denselben nehmen die Parreyer-Weiber, 
maohen runde Huohen daraus, und wonn 
sie in der Sonne genug getrooken sind, so 
verkauffen sie dieselbigon (see OOPLAH). 
JPV. 0 Wunder 1 1st das das Peuerwerk, das 
ihr hier halt ? " — Madras, Ac., Halle, p 14. 

1770. — “ The fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Parias, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little change in the ideas of the people ** — 
RaynaZ, jS'i&i &c , see od 1783, i 63 

,, “The idol IS placed in tho centre 
of the building, so that the Farms who are 
nob admitted into tho temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.*' — Rarj^ial (tr 
1777), i.p 67. 

1780. — “ If you should ask a common 
coaly, or porter, what oast he is of, ho will 
answer, ‘ the same as master, "psanAX-casi ' ” 
Rarratxoe, 28-9, 

1787-—-“ . - I cannot persuade myself 

that it is judicious to admit Panas into 
battalions with men of respectable oasts 
.**— OioZ. JBSillcurioW 8 V'%ev} of Mnghsh 
Interests in India, 222 

1791 — “Le masalchi j courut pour allumer 
un flambeau , mais il revient un peu 
aprhs, pris d*haleme, criant. ‘N*approchez 
pas d’lci; il y a un Panal* Aussitdt 
la troupe effray^e ona* ‘Un Paria! Un 
Panar Le docteur, croyant que c’4taxt 
quelque animal f€roce, mit la mam sur ses 
pistolets. ‘Qu'est ce quo qu*un Paria?* 
demanda-t-il ^ son porte-flambeau .’* — B de 
St^ Pten e, Z^a Ohaumtire Indienne, 48. 


1800. — “The Parriar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what aio called the 
PwituKimi Buiidum, would be beaten, were 
they to attempt joining m a Procession of 
any of the gods of the Brahmins, or entenng 
any of their temples ’* — Buchanan's Mysore, 

c. 1805-6 — “ The Dubashes, then all 
powerful at Madias, thicatoned loss of cast 
and absolute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dviie to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Panar P^eng% This 
reproach of Pcv lat is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when w© might with a great facility 
have assumed the respectable character of 
Vhainya'* — Leftet of Leyden, in Morton's 
Me^noir, od 1819, p Ixvi 

1809 — “ Another groat obstacle to the 
reception of Chiistianity by the Hindoos, 

IS the admission ot tho Panas in our 
Churches . *’ — Ld Valentia, i 246. 

1821 — 

“ Il est sur CO nvage nno race fl^tne, 

Uno race 5tranghro au aein de sa jiatne 

Sans abri protocteur, sans temple hos- 
pitaller. 

Abominable, inipio, hoirible au peupl© 
entior 

Les Parias , le jour h regret les ^clairc, 

Ija terre sur son &©xn loa port© avoc colcro. 

^ -M- ■M' 

Bh bion * maia jo fr^rnia , tu vas me fmr 
pout-6tro , 

Jo bins un Paria . ** 

Oamnii JJehvtgne, Lc Pana, 
Acte 1. 8o 1. 

1843, — “The Christian Panah, whom 
both sects curse, Does all the good he 
can and lovos his brother’* — Fotstei's Life 
of I>u*iens, 11 31 

1873 ■ — “ Tho Tamilas hire a Panya (e e 
drummor) to iiorform tho decapitation at 
thoir Biidra Kh-li aacrihcoa ” — Aittel, in Ind, 
Ant 11 170 

1878. — “ L’liypothbso la plus vraisem- 
blablo, on. tout cas la plus hoiirouse, ost cello 
qui suppose fpio lo iiom propro ot special de 
cett© race [/’ e of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] 4tait lo mot * pana * , co mot dont 
rorthographo correct© est pareiya, denv5 
de far ex, ‘bruit, tiimbour,* et h tr^s bien, 
pu avoir le sens de ‘parlour, dou^ d© la 
parol© **’(V ) — HovfUwqm H Mtudesde 

Lxnguistigue, &c , Pans, 67 

1872 — 

“ Fifino, ordained from first to last, 

In body and m soul 
For one lifo-long debauch, 

The Pariah of tho north, 

The European smutch ’* 

Brawwing, Fijineat the Pair 

Very good rhyme, but no reason See 
under NAUTCH. 

The word seems also to have been adopted 
in Java, e g . 

I860 — “ We Europeans . . . often . . . 
stand far behind compared with the poor- 
pariahs.** — Max Havelaar, ch. vii. 
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pabiah-abbaok, s In the 

17th and 18th centuries this was a 
name commonly given to the poison- 
ous native spirit coniinonly sold to 
European soldieis and sailors [See 

FOOL’S RACK ] 

1671-72 — “The unwholesome liquor called 
Famer-arrack ” — W Langhoytu*, 

m Wheela, m 422 

1711 — “The Tobacco, Beetle, and Panar 
Arack, on which such great pioht arises, 
are all expended by the Inhabitants — 
Loclyer^ 13 

1754 — “I should bo voiy glad to hive 
your ordei to bung the ship up to Calcutta 
, as the people cannot hoie have 

the opportunity of intoxicating and killing 
themselves with Panar Arrack — In 
Long^ 51. 

PABIAH-DOG-, s The connnou 
ownerless yelh»w dog, that irequeiits 
all inhahited places in the East, is 
uni vei Silly so called by Europeans, 
no douht tioiu heing .i low-1 u’cd easte- 
lessannnal, ot ten elliptical ly ‘pariah’ 
only 

178<1 — species of the common 
cur, called a pariar-dog ” — Mnnroy Kmi 
p. 36 

1810 — “ The nuisance may bo kept 
circling for days, until fmcibly jtemovod, «i 
until the panan dogs swim in, iind diaw 
the carcase to the shore.” — WilUaimm^ l\ 
M 11 2bl 

1824 — “'rho other beggar was a Pariah 
dog, who sneaked down m much bodily 
fear to our bivouac '* — lli'hvi , od 1844, i. 7Sl. 

1875 — “Tjo Musulnian qui va j)nor i\ la 
mosipi^^o, maudit los parias honuis ” — 
des Ih'n r Apiil, 53U. 

[1883 — “Paraya Dogs are found in every 
street ” — T, V llvv\ jMiVu of 7\niJore ih,d 
104] 

PARIAH-KXTE, H. eonnnonest. 
Indian kitt», M'dvm (Jomnda^ Hykes, 
nota]>le for its grt^at lUunherH, an<l ilw 
nn]iudon<*e, “They are exeeHsively 
hold and feavh*sg’ often Hnattilnn’g 
morsels oil’ a <hhh mi route fnmi 
kitchen to hall, an<l even, acconling 
to Adams, sei/ang a fragment from 
a man’s very mtuith {Jmhm). Com- 
pare (piotation under BBAHHXNY 
KITE. 

[1880 — “I had often supiHWod that tho 
aoavengor or Fanah Kites (mdeuB gonnda)^ 
which though generally to ho man about tho 
tents, are not common in the jungles, muMt 
follow tho camp for long distaneoH, and to- 
day 1 had avi(feneo that such was tho ease. 
. . iJa//, Jungh 655.] 


PARSES, n p This name, winch 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
einigiants of the old Persian stock, 
who left their native country, and, 
retaining their Zoroastrian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Mahoinmedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz , Pdrsly 
which Arabic intluences have in more 
modem times converted into Pdifyl 
The Portuguese have used hotli Parseo 
and Peiseo. Eroin the latter some of 
our old tiavelleis have taken the form 
Pei see, from the former doubtless we 
got Pm see It is a curious example 
of the way in which different acci- 
dental mouldings ot the same word 
come to denote entirely different ideas, 
that Persian, in tins form, in Western 
India, means a Zoroastrian fire- 
worshippei, whilst Path% (see PAN- 
THAY), a Burmese coiruiition of the 
Stime word, m Burma means a 
Mahoinmedan 

c 1328 — “Thoio bo also othoi pagan- 
folk in this India who w^orship tiro , they 
Vmry not their dead, neithoi do they bum 
them, but cast them into tho midst of a 
ocrtjim roofless tower, and thoro oxposo 
thorn totally tincovoiod to tho fowls of 
hoavon. Those bohovo in two Fust Fnu- 
ciplos, wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark- 
noHs and of Light ” — P) tar Jmdanus, 21 

1552 — “In any caso ho dismissed thorn 
witli favour and hospitality, showing hiin- 
solf glad of tho coming of such poisoniigos, 
anti granting thuni protection for thtsir ships 
«H being (Parseos) i*orsians of tho Kingdom 
of Ormuz. ” — Jiareos^ I vni 9 

,, , especially after those wore 

induced by tho Porsuin and Guzerati Moors 
{AftmroSt PaxBeos r to ho con- 

verted from hoathon (Omtio») to tho sect 
of Maharnod ” — ffud, Ti. vi. i, 

[1563. — “There are other horb-sollors 
(w/mvrn?cnv\t dt* fm/trm) called Otians, autl in 
tho Kingdom of Gambay they call them 
Esparcis, and wo Portuguese call them 
Jews, but they are not, <mly Hindus wht> 
came from J^ersia nud have their own writ- 
ing,”- GmWtr., ]>. 2I3.| 

1616 “Hbere is ono sect among tho 
Gentiles, which neither burno nor interro 
their tload (they are called Paroees) who 
incirolo pieces of ground with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Boad-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
Hhoetos, thus naving no other Tombee but 
tho gorges of rauonous Fowles,” — Tem^ in 
PuTc/utSy li. 1479 

1630.— " “Whilst my observation was be- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in tho 
town of Surrat, the place where I resided, 
another Sect called the Persees* - * ” — 
Lewd, T(ro Forraigm Sects, 
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1638 — “ Outre les Benjans il y a encore 
■V ne autre sorte de Payens dans le royaume 
de Gusutatte, qu’ils appellent Parsis Ce 
sont des Perses de Pars, et de Cliorasan.’* — 
MtmdeJslo (Pans, 1659), 213 

1648 — “ They (the Persians of India, % e 
Pa7sees) are in general a fast-giipping and 
avaricious nation (not unhke the Benyans 
and the Chinese), and very fraudulent m 
buying and selling ** — Van Twist, 48 

1653 — “Les Ottomans sbippelleTit ffiieuu7e 
\n© seete de Payens, qiie nous connaissons 
sous le nom d’adorateurs du feu, les Persans 
sous celuy d’Aiechj>e7^s, et les Indous sous 
coluy de Parsi, terme dont ils so nomment 
eu'SL-mesmes ” — Z)e la Boullay&de-Gouz^ ed 
1657, p 200 

1672 — “Non tutti ancora de’ Gentili sono 
d’ vna medesima fade Aleuni deseendono 
dalli Persian!, li quali si conoscono dal 
colore, ed adoiauo il fuoeo In Suratte 

ne trouai molti ” — P F Vincenzo 

2farta, Vzagyio, 234 

1673 — “On this side of the Water are 
people of another Off spi mg than those we 
have yet mentioned, these be called Parseys 
these are somewhat white, and I think 
nastier than the Gentues. ” — F7 yei , 117 

,, “TheParsies, as they aie called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the JSlements , are 
known only about Surat ” — Ibid p 197. 

1689 — “ . the Persies are a Sect very 

considerable in India . ’* — OvingtoJi, 370 

1726 — “ . to say a word of a certain 

other sort of Heathen who have spread in 
the Oity of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain themselves in 
Agra, and in various places of Persia, espe- 
cially in the Province of Kerman, at Yezd, 
and in Ispahan They are commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, but by 
the Persians or Gehhers, and also 

Atech Peres or adorers of Fire ” — Valentnn, 
IV {l^watte) 153 

1727 — “The Parsees are numerous about 
Surat and the adjacent Countries They 
are a remnant of the ancient Persians ” — 
A jSamdton, ch xiv, [ed 1744, i. 159] 

1877 — “ . . en se levant, le Parsi, aprbs 
s’^tre lav€ les mams et la figure aveo I’urme 
du taureau, met sa ceinture en disant Sou- 
veram soit Ormuzd, abattu soit Ahnraan ” — 
Barmesteter, Ormuzd et Ahriman, p 2 

PARVOB, PURVO, s. The popular 
name of the 'writer -caste in Western 
India, PrahJiH or Parhhzl, ‘ lord or chief ’ 
(Skt prahhu\ being an honorific title 
assumed by the caste of Kdyath or 
Kayobstha^ one of the mixt castes which 
commonly furnished writers. A Bom- 
bay term only. 

1548 — “And to the Parvu of the Tenadar 
Mor 1800 reis a year, being 8 pardews a 
mouth ” — Botelho, Towho, 211 

[1567. — See Paihus under CASIS. 


[1676-7 — “ the same guards th© 
Purvos y* look after y® Customes for the 
same charge can receive y« passage boats 
rent . ” — Foiyest, Bo^nhay Letters, Pome 
Set les, I 125 

[1773 — “ Conucopola (see CONICOPOLY) 
At Bombay he is stilod Purvo, and is 
of the Gentoo religion ” — Ives, 49 ] 

1809 — “The Bramms of this village 
speak and wnte Bnglish , the young men 
aie mostly parvoes, or wi iters ” — J/ctna 
GicJiwm, 11. 

1813 — “These writers at Bombay are 
generally called Purvoes ; a faithful diligent 
class ” — Fo 7 hes, Oi Mem i. 156-157 , r2iid 
ed 1 100] 

1833 — “ Every native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
wdiether he be a Biahman, Goldsmith, 
Parwarv, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
IS styled a Purvo©, from several peisons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Pnihhoe having 
been among the first employed as English 
writers at Bombay ” — Mad iniosh on the 
Tribe of Ramoostes, 77 

PASADOR, s A mailm- spike. 
Sea - Hind , troiu Port passador — 
RoebucL 

PASEI, PAOEM, n p The name 
of a Malay State near tlie N E point 
ot Sumatra, at one time ])rcdoniinant 
111 those regions, and reckoned, with 
Malacca and Majapaliit (the capital of 
the Empire of Java), the three greatest 
cities 01 the Archipelago It is ap- 
parently tlie Basmeo of Marco Polo, 
wlio visited the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing 

c 1292 — “When you quit tho kingdom 
of Forlec you enter uiion that of Basma 
This also IS an independent kingdom, and 
tho jiooplo have a language of thoir own; 
but they are just like Ijoasts, without laws 
or religion ” — Marco Polo, Bk in ch 9 

1511. — “Next day wo departed with the 
plunder of tho capbirod vessel, which also 
we had with us , wo took our oourso forward 
until wo reached another port in the same 
island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called Pazze ; and anchoring in tho said 
port we found at anchor there several 
junks and ships from divers parts 
pol%, p 63 

1553 — “ Tn tho same manner ho (Diogo 
Lopes) was received in tho kingdom of 
Pacem . and as tho King of Pedir 
had given him a cargo of jieppor ... he 
did not think well to go further . in 
case . . they should give news of his 

coming at Malaca, those two ports of Pedir 
and Pacem being much freemonted by a 
multitude of ships that go there for car- 
goes/* — Bart'os, II. iv. 31. 
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1726 — “Next to this and close to the 

East-point of Sumatra is the once especially 
famous city Pasi (or Pacem), which in old 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, 
was one of the three greatest cities of the 
East hut now is only a poor open 

village with not more than 4 or 600 families, 
d\^elllng in poor bamboo cottages ” — Va 
lentijn, (v ) Sumatra, 10 

1727 — “And atPissang, about 10 Leagues 
to the Westward of Diamond Point, theie 
IS a fine deep River, but not fioquented, 
because of the treachery and bloody dispo- 
sition of the Natives ” — A Hamilton, \\ 125, 
[ed 1744] 

PAT, s A can or i)ot Sea-Hmd 
fi om English — Moebiuh 

PATACA, PATACOON, s Ital 
^atacco j Piovenc patac , Port ixxtava 
and jpata^ao , also used in Malaga lam 
A term, toimerly mucli dill used, lor a 
dollar or piece of eight Littre con- 
nects it with an old French word 
patard, a hind of com, dn reste, 
origine inconnue ” But he appeals to 
have overlooked the evplanatioii indi- 
cated by Voliioy {Voyage nn E(jif2df^, 
&c , ch. IX note) that the name 
ahictdla (oi eorruxitly hdtdla, see also 
Lossy S M7ig s v ) wms given hv the 
Ax'abs to certain coins of this kind wuth 
,a scutcheon on the le verse, the teim 
meaning Mather of the wun(low% or 
niche’, the siaitcheon lieing taken loi 
such an object Similarly, t.lu‘ pillar- 
dollars are called in modern Eg'sjit 
/ihil Qnet7fa\ Mather of a cannon’; and 
the Maria Theresa dollar ahd tPra, 
Mather ot the lnr<l ’ But on the lied 
Sea, where only the coinage of one 
particular year (or the modern imita- 
tion thereof, stall staaiek at ''Fn’estc* 
from the old die), is acee}it.ed, it is 
ahfl nuldt, MatJiei of dols/fiom certain 
little points wliKdi mark t.he right issue* 

[1528 — “Each of the men engaged ni the 
attack on Purukkat roecivutl no less than 
800 gold Pattaks (ducats) jih Ins share ” — 
Logwn, Mahthitr, i. 829. 

(1560 — “And afterwards while Viceroy 
Dom Affonso Noronha ordorud silver coins to 
be made, which were patofoons (patecoes).*^ 
— Arck Port* Orient , Ease n No* 54 of 
1569 ] 

PATCH, s ‘‘Thin pieces of cloth 
at. Madras ” {Irtdtrm Voeahnlary, 1 788). 
Wilson gives patch, as a vulgar ab- 
breviation for T<dug* pach^chadn7tni,, 
a particular kind of cotton cloth, 
generally 24 cubits long and 2 broad ; 
ttwo cloths joined together ’ 


[1667. — “Pray if can procuer a good 
Pallenkeen bambo and 2 patch of ye finest 
with what colours you thinke hansome for 
my own wear, ehockoloes and susaes (see 
SOOSIE) In Yule, Hedges" Jhai y, Hak 
Soc 11 cclxii.] 

PATCHABEE, PATOHEBBY, 
PABOHEBBY, & In the Bengal 
Presidency, before the general con- 
struction oi Milan led q[uarters’ by 
Government, ^atchare'e was the name 
applied in European corps to the 
cottages winch used to iorm the 
quarters oi married soldiers The 
oiigm of the word is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a coi- 
rujition of Hind picluEhuri, Mhe rear,’ 
because these cottages were in rear ot 
the barracks But we think it most 
likely that the woid was brought, 
wntli many other terms peculiar to 
tlie British soldier m India, from 
Madras, and is identical wuth a term 
in use there, paichciiy or patcherry, 
w hioli represents the Tam ;^wra.s7ir’s/?e7^, 
‘pai mggeri,, ‘a Pariah \illage,’ or rather 
the outskirts of a town 

or village where the P«irialis reside 
ISIr. Wliitw’^orth (s v Pafrhen y) says 
that “in some native legiments the term 
denotes the mairied sepoys’ fpiart-ers, 
])ossibly bec<iuse Pai uih sepoys had their 
families with them, while the higher 
castes left, them »it liome ” He does 
not say wh<4.her Bomhay oi Madras 
se])oyB are in <[uestion But, in any 
case wliat he st.at(*s confirms the origin 
ascribed t.o the Bengal [’residency term 
PaHlmrdr 

T747 — “Patoheree Point, monfiing Plat- 
forms and (4uni»orts * . (Pgs.) 4 21 48 ” 

Accounli^ fiom Pi A'jj, under Fob 

21 MH Rocsoids, m India Onico 

1781.-- “XjouisrnaiHons(c -h -d, <io8 f*ana$) 
Hont dos cahutort ob un horn me ])out i>cino 
ouiror, ot oIIoh fonnont rio petits villages 
cin’on appolle Paretcheris.” - f^oytnerai, 
ed. 1782, 1 98. 

1878 ‘ — “ During the groai.er jjortion of 
the yonr extra working gangs of seavongors 
woro kept for the sole purpose of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherry and cloauing thorn,” 
itiport of Afiuir(i» Munieipafftg, p. 24. 
c. 1880. “ Kxpononco obtained in 

Madras .some years ago with reconstructed 
parcherries, and thoip etfoot on health, 
might bo iimtateil possibly with advantage 
m <ialeiitta.”— hg Army Salutary 

Co7iimi Affirm* 

PATCHOULI, PATCH - LHAP, 
also PUTOH and PUTCHA-LBAF, s 

In Bang, paehap&t/ Decoani Hind. 
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pacholl The latter are trade names 
of the dried leaves of a labiate plant 
allied to mint (Pogostemon patchouly, 
Pelletier) It is supposed to be a culti- 
vated variety of Pogostemon H&yneanus, 
Bentliam, a native of the Deccan It 
IS grown in native gardens throughout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, whach are used, aie 
sold in every bazar in Hindustan The 
pacha-pat is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, as hair-scent b> 
women, and especially for stufiing mat- 
tresses and laying among clothes as we 
use lavender In a fluid form patehoul i 
was introduced into England in 1844, 
and soon became very fashionable as .i 
pel fume. 

The oiigin of the woid is a difliculty 
The name is alleged in Drury, and m 
Forbes Watson^s Nomenclatme to be 
Bengali. Litti e says the word patchoich 
is patchey-elley, * feuille de patehey ’ , in 
what language we know not , perhaps 
it IS from Tamil p)f^<'hcha, ‘ green,’ and 
ild. Ham, an aromatic perfume for the 
hair [The Madras Gloss gives Tamil 
pa^g%la^, paggm, ‘green,’ %lah, ‘leal 

1673 — that if the following Goods 
from Achten hold out the following Rates, the 
Factor employed is no further responsible. 

-if •N' # « 

Patch Leaf, 1 Paliar Maunds 7 20 sear 
Fryer, 209, 

PATBOA, s This woi d is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water- 
melon {p%trullus mdgari^s, Scdirader , 
Oucmhita GvtruUm, L J It la from the 
Ar al-hattikh or al-bittlJch F Johnson 
gives tins ‘a melon, nnisk-melon. A 
pumpkin , a cucurbitaceoiis plant ’ 
We presume that this is not merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceoiis nomen- 
clature, both vulgar and scientific, is 
universal (see A. JDe Gandolle, Ongi^ie 
des Plantes cutUvdesX In Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians (ed, 1837, i. 200) 
the word outteekh is rendered ex- 
plicitly ‘water-melon,’ We have also 
in ^anish alhadeca, which is given 
by Dozy and Eng as ‘ espbce de 
melon ’ ; and we have French pasthqtie, 
which we believe always means a 
water-melon De Candolle seems to 
have no doubt that the water-melon 
was cultivated in ancient Egypt, and 
believes it to have been introduced 
into^ the Graeco-Roman world about 


the beginning of our era ; whilat 
Helm carries it to Persia from India, 
‘whether at the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol domination, (and 
then) to Greece, through the medium 
of the Turks, and to Russia, through 
that of the Tartai States of Astrakan 
and Kazan ’ 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanish, 
we should have siqiposed to have been 
Portuguese long before the Portuguese 
establishment in India , yet the whole 
of what is said by Garcia de Orta is 
inconsistent with this In his Goh 
logmo XXXVI the gist of the dialogue 
IS that his visitor from EurojDe, Ruano, 
tells how he had seen what seemed a 
most beautiful melon, and how Garcia’s 
housekeeper recommended it, but on 
trying it, it tasted only of mud in- 
stead of melon » Garcia then tells him 
that at Diu, and in the Balaghat, &c , 
he would find excellent melons with 
the flavour of the melons of Portugal 
but “those others which the Portu- 
guese here in India call patecas are 
<[Uite another thing — huge round or 
oval fi lilts, with black seeds — not 
sweet {docii) like the Portugal melons, 
but bland (suave), most juiojr and cool- 
ing, excellent in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
<&c. Both name and thing are repre- 
sented as novelties to Ruano Garcia 
tells him also that the Arabs and 
Persians call it haPiec ^ e. melon 

of India (F Johnson ^ives 
h%ndl, the citrul ’ ; whilst m Persian 
hinduwilna is also a word for water- 
melon) but that the real Indian 
country name was (falamgarv Mahr. 
hzhnyar, [perlmps that known in the 
N.W P, as halvnda, ‘a water-melon’]) 
Ruano then refers to the Imdiecas of 
Oaatille of which ho had heard, and 
q^ueries if these were not the same as 
these Indian patecas, but Garcia says 
they are (^uite diflerent. All this is. 
curious as implying that the water- 
melon was strange to the Portuguese 
at that time (1663 ; see Golloqmos, f 
141 v. seqg ) 

[A friend who has Burnell’s copy of 
Garcia De Orte tells me that he finds 
a note m the writing of the former on 
hateca’ the Arabic term As 

this is used all over India, watei- 
melons must have been imported by 
the Malionnnedans.’^ I believe it to» 
be a mistake that the *word is in user 
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^11 over India I do not tliiiik the 
w ord IS ever used m Upper India, nor 
IS it (in that sense) in either Shakespear 
or Fallon [Platts gives A HttlTck, 
B in The melon (Jchai btl^a) , the water- 
melon, GucurHta c%tr%dhis ] The most 
common word in the N W P foi a 
water-melon is Pers tathim, whilst the 
musk-melon is Pers klmrhttm And 
these words are so lendered from the 
Ain respectively hy Blochuiann (see 
Ins E T 1 66, “ melons water- 

melons,” and the original i 67, 
hnsa tarhirP^) But with the usual 
cliaos already alluded to, we Hnd both 
these words inter]ireted in F Johnson 
as “water-melon” And according to 
Hehn the latter is called in the Hlav 
tongues arhiiTi and in Mod Greek 
KOLpTToi^/cria, the iirst as well as the last 
pixihahly from the Turkish Idipui^, 
which has the same meaning, for tins 
hard k is constantly dioiit in modern 
pronunciation — H Y ] 

We ajijiend a valuahle note on tins 
from Prot llobertson-Biuith , 

“(1) The classical form of t.he Ar 
word lb hitilM JUiWlrh is a widely- 
spread vulgarism, inclc<*d miw'", I fancy, 
universal, lor I don^t think I ever 
heard the first syllable })rononnced 
with an % 

“(2) The term, ac(jording to the 
law-books, includes all kinds of melons 
{Lane), but ]>ract.uially it is np])Ued 
(certainly at least in Hyna and ltgyi>t) 
almost exclusively t.<i tluj water-melon, 
unless It has a limiting ailjective. 
Thus “the wild hittzkh^* is the colo- 
cynth, and with oUho' ndjei‘tives it 
iiiay b<» used of vet*y various ciunir- 
hitaceouB fniit.s(see examples in Doxy’s 
^appt ) 

“(6) The bildical form is dhattlkh 
{(\g umbers xi 5, where the 1*2. V. 
has ‘melons’) But this is only the 
‘ water-nudon’ ; for in the Mishna it 
lb distinguished from the sweet melon, 
the latt<*r being named by a mere 
tiansciM]>tiou in tlebrew letters of th<» 
Greek fj.yfKoTfitv<av. Low ,]ustly con- 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the 
Syrians, for their name only differs 
slightly) got the sweet melon from the 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 
they have an old and probably true 
Semitic word For hattlkh Syriac has 
patUkh, indicating that in literary 
Arabic the a has lieen changed to i, 
only to agree with rules of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation seems 


ahvays to have kept the old form, 
as popular usage seems always to have 
used the word mainly in its old 
specific meaning The Bible and the 
Mishna suffice to refute Helm’s view 
(of the introduction of the w^ater-melon 
from India) Old Kinihi, iii his Miklol, 
illustrates the Hebrew word by the 
Spanish hud'iecasJ^ 

1598. — ‘L ther is an other sort like 

called Patecas oi Aiigmtcis, or 
Melons €{jt which aro oxitwardhe of a 

darke groene coloiii , iiiwardlie white with 
black© kernels , they are vene wateiish and 
hard to byte, and so moyst, that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is full of water, but 
yet vena sweet and vorie cold and fiesh 
meat, wherefore manio of them are eaten 
after dinner to ooole men ’* — Ltni,choten, 97 , 
[Hak Soc 11 36] 

e 1610 — ^^Toute la eampagne est ooii- 
vorto d’arbres fruitiors ot d*arbres de 

coton, de quantity de melons et do pateques, 
<3111 soiit ospbce do citrouillos de prodigieuse 
grosaour — Pi/und de lAuaif 1679, 

1 286 , [Hak Soc i 309, and see i. 33] 

„ A few pages later the word is 
written Pasteques — Jhid 301 , [Hak Soc 
1 417j 

[1663 — “ Pateques, or water-melons, are 
m great abundance nearly the whole year 
I oiiud but those of Delfu are soft, without 
colom oi sweetness. If this fruit bo ever 
found good, it is among the wealthy people, 
who import the seed and cultivate it with 
much care and expense — Jicauci, ed. 
Ootnttihle, 260.] 

167»3. — From hence (Elophanta) wo sailed 
to the pHUtthne^, a Haidon of Molous (Pu- 
tacho being a Melon) wore there not wild 
liats that hinder their growth, and ho to 
IhmiUmmJ* — I<'i j/er, 76. 

PATEL, POTAIL, b. The liead- 
luan of a village, having general 
control of village aflairs, and forming 
the medium of communication with 
the ofibuirs of QovtTiiment In Mahr. 
patU,'Hiiu\. pataL The most prohalde 
i»tym. scema to be from pat., Main*, 
‘a roll or reginti*!*,’ Skt. — Ifiud paUa. 
The tith* is mori* particularly current 
in territories tliat an* or have been 
Hub]e<*t to tilt' Mahrattas, “and appears 
to be an ewHentially Marilthi word, 
being used as a respectful title in 
addressing om^ of that nation, or a 
Biidra in general” {W^hon). Tlie 
oifice is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
18 not used in the Gangetio Provinces, 
but besnles its use in Antral and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in B. India, probably as a Hindustani 
word, though Momgour (see HOHH0ABr) 
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(MamyaJuIram^, adlithdil (see ADIGAB), 
&c , are appiopriate synonyms in Tamil 
and Malabar districts 

[1635, — “The Tanadars began to come 
in and give m their submission, bunging 
with them all the patels (pateis) and renters 
with their payments, which they paid to 
the Governoi, who ordered fresh lecoids 
to be piepared ” — Conto, Dec IV Bk i\ 
ch 2 (description of the commencement of 
Portuguese rule in Bassein) 

[1614 — “I perceive that jou are troubled 
with a bad commodity, wherein the deseit 
of Patell and the rest appeareth ” — Postei , 
Letie} ii 281 ] 

1804 — “The Patel of Beitculgaum, in 
the usual style of a Mahratta patel, keeps 
a band of plunderers for his own profat and 
advantage You will inform him that if he 
does not pay foi the hoises, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also.” 
— Weihngfort, March 27 

1809 — “ Fattels, oi headmen ” — 

Lord Vahniiti, i 415 

1814 — “At the settling of the 
bicndee, they pay their proportion of the 
village assessment to government, and then 
dispose of their giaiu, cotton, and fruit, 
without being accountable to the patell ” — 
Po7lf^Sf 0} Mew 11 418, [2nd ed ii 44 J. 

1819 — ** The present system of Police, as 
far as relates to the villagers may easily bo 
kept up , but I doubt whether it is enough 
that the village establishment be main- 
tained, and the whole put under the Haxn- 
lutdar The PotaiTs respectability and 
influence in the village must be koi)t up ” — 
ElNimstoau^ in ii 81 

1820 — “The Fatail holds his office direct 

of Government, under a written obligation 
. . which, specifies his duties, his rank, 

and the ceremonies of rospoct ho is entitled 
to , and his perquisites, and the quantity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages.” 
— T Goeefo, in T) Bo Lit Boc in. 183 

182B — “The heads of the family ’ 
have purchased the olTice of Fotail, or ! 
headman ” — Maliohn, OenOai huha^ \ 99 | 

1826. — “The potail offered me a room 
in his own house, and I very thankfully 
accepted it ” — Pandvrang Mart, ed 1877, 
p. ^1 , [ed. 1873, n 45] 

1851 — “ This affected humility was m 
fact one great moans of effecting his eleva- 
tion When at Poonah ho (Madhajee Sin- 
dea) . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himself to ho called 
Fateil . . ” — Praser, Mvl. Mem of Skinner^ 

1 33 

1870 — “ The Fotail accounted for the 
revenue collections, receiving the perquisites 
and percentages, which were the accus- 
tomed dues of the office ” — J^fystems of L<Stnd 
Tenure (Oobden Club), 163 

PATNA, n p The chief city of 
Bahar , and the representative oi the 


Falibotlini {Pdtalipiitrci) ot the Greeks. 
Hind Pattana, “the city” [S^e 
(motation from D’Anville under 

ALLAHABAD ] 

1586 — “ From Baiinaras I went to 
Fatenaw downe the riuer of Ganges . 
Fatenaw is a vei y long and a great town©* 
In times past it was a kingdom, but now 
it IS vnder Zelabdim Echebar, the great 
Mogoi . In this towne theie is a trade 
of cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar 
winch they cany from honce to Bcngala 
and India, very much OiDium, and other 
commodities ” — P Fudt, m MuLl n 388 

1616 — “ Bengahif a most spacious and 
fruitful Piovinco, but moio pioperly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two veiy 
large Piovinces within it, Ptirh (see 
FOOBUB) and Fatan, the one lying on 
the east, and the othoi on the west side of 
the Biver Ganges ” — Tei 1 1 /, ed 1665, p 357 

[1650 — “Patna is one of the largest 
towns in India, on the maigin of the Ganges, 
on its w’^cstem side, and it is not loss than 
two in length ” — T(xoet7i%et. od Balh 

I 121 seq ] 

1673 — “ Bn Wtllitim Lmtqhaw is 
>Suporintondont over all the Factones on the 
coast of Qm omandvl ^ ns hii ns the Bay of 
Bengafa, and up River viz 

l^oit Bt Oeotgi*, abas Mud<i(x% PHttpoJee, 
Mechlapafan, (duiidote^ Medapolfan, Balasote, 
Bettqaht^ Mttgglg, < kihtfe , Pattanaw ” 
— Ptgt)^ 38 

172b — “If you go higher up the Ganges- 
to the N W you come to the great and 
famous trading city of Fattena, capital of 
the Kingdom of Bohar, and the residence of 
the Vice- roy ” — Vafcidifn^ v 1(>1 

1727. — “Fatana is the next Town fre- 
quented hy Kiiropeans for Saltpetie 

and raw Bilk It }»roducos also so much 
Opium, that it serves all the Countries in 
India with that commodity.” — A Ilaindton. 

II 21, [od 1744] 

PATOLA, CaixartiHo and Malay fil 
pattuda^ ‘a silk-cloth ’ Ju the fourth 
quotation it is rather nnsa])plied to the 
Ceylon dress (set^ COMBOY) 

1616 — “ Coloured cottons and silks which 
the Indians call patola.” — Burbom, 184. 

1622 — “ . Patolos of silk, which are 

cloths made at Cambay a that are highly 
prized at Malaca ” — (hrrm, Lmda,% ii 2, 714. 

1646. — “ . . homoms . . onchaohados 
com patolas do soda.” — Pinto, oh. clx. 
{Ooga?h, p 219) 

1652 — “They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and below it they are clothed with 
silk and cotton which they call patolas ” — 
Castanheda, n 78. 

[1606 — “ Fattala.” Bvrdwood, Letter 
Book, 74 ] 

1614.—“. . . PatoUas . . P^Peym, m 

Purchas, i. 630. 
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PATTAMAR, PATIMAR, &c 

This woid has two senses 

a A foot-runner, a courier In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese 

h A kind of lateen-iigged ship, 
^\ith one, two, or three masts, common 
on the west coast Tins sense seems 
to he comparatively modern In both 
senses the word is peihaps the Kon- 
kani fath-mcn^ ‘a courier’ C. P 
Brown, however, says that pnfta-ma'iy 
applied to a vessel, is Malayal signity- 
iiig “ goose-wing ” Mol eswoi th’s Malvi 
Eict gives both pateuidrl and phate- 
marl for “a sort ol swilt-sailing vessel, 
Sipattymar^” with the etym “tidings- 
bringer” Patfa is ‘tidings,’ hut the 
second part of the word so derived is 
not clear Sir J M Campbell, who 
IS very accurate, in the Po Ganrtteer 
writes of the vessel pcUimdiy though 
identifying, as we have done, both 
uses with pathmdt, ‘courier’ The 
Moslem, he says, write phnteiimhl 
quasi fath-mdr^ ‘ snake of victory ’ ('^) 
[The Mad i am Ghmm gives Mai pafta- 
mdn^ Tam pdMvmtl)\ from Hnid 

‘tidings’ (not in Plaths), mdr^, Mahr 
‘carrier’] According to a note in 
Pfotm and Extract Si No 1 (Madras, 
1871), p. 27, under a Ft St Geo 
Consultation of July 4, 1673, Patta- 
mar is therein used “for a native 
vessel on the Coromandel (bast, 
though now confined to iJie Western 
Coast ” We sus]>eet a misapxireliension 
For m the following entry we have 
no douht that the parenthetical gloss 
IS wrong, and that n>u/r%eTm are ineaiit 

“A letter sent to the PresKloiit and 
Councoll at Hurratt hy a I’mr of Pattamars 
(native craft) express, . ’*-(>/} Nu, ii. 

p, 8 fOnthis wold see further Sir K, Yule’s 
note on Linarhot(>n,i Hak, Hoc, lu 165,] 

a *— • 

15,52 — . But Loror^’o do Brito, soeing 
things come to such a pass that eortiun 
Captains of the King (of (’nnanor) with 
troops chased him to the la^ates, ho wrote 
to the Viceroy of the position in which ho 
was by Fatamares, who are men that make 
great 3ouriioyH by land ” — i>& Jfko ? us, 1 1 . i, 5 

The word occurs roiioatodly in 
LmdaSi e.g III. i 108, 340, ^c, 

1598 — . , There are others that are 
called Fatamares, which Home onlio for 
Messengers or Posts, to cane letters from 
place to place hy land in wintor-iime when 
men cannot travaile by sea .” — lAnschotmi 
78 , [Hak, Sec i, 260, and see ii. 166]. 


1606 — ‘‘The eight and t%vcntieth, a Pat- 
temar told that the Governor was a fnend 
to us only m shew, wishing the Po^tugaHs 
in our roome , for we did no good in the 
Country, hut brought Wares which they 
were foiced to buy ” — Roger EdtA-oes, in 

Pi(7tha,s, 1 605 

[1616 — “The Patamar (foi so in this 
country they call poor footmen that aie 
letter-beareis). ” — Eoste), Letters. i\ 

227] 

1666 — “Tranquebar, qui ost eloign^ do 
Saint Thoni^ de cinq journees d’uu Courier 
a,pi<5, qu’on appelle Patamar ” — llteietiot, v 
2 / 5 

1673 — “After a month’s Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) from Eat St Geotge 
made us sensildo of the Butch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon ” — E) yn , 36. 

[1684 — “ Tho Pattamars that w'ent to 
Codaloor by reason of the deepness of tho 
Eli vers were forced to Return ” — 

P} ingle, Eud y Et Sf Geo lat scr in 133 ] 
1689 — “A Pattamar, le a Foot Mes- 
songci, IS generally employ’d to carry thorn 
(lottois) to the remotest Bounds of tho 
Empire ” — Ovington, 2,51 

1705 — “ Un Patemare qui est iin hommo 
du Pais , c*o.st CO quo nous appellons un 
©xpibs . ” — LnilliPT, 43 

1758 — “Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or express to our J ew merchant from Alep]>o, 
by tho way of tho Desert ” — lrc% 297 

c 1760 — “Between Bombay and Suiat 
thoio IS a constant intei course pieservod, 
not only l>y sea . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-mcsscngoi s overland ” — (Jto^r, i 119 
This IS tho last instance wo have mot of tho 
word in this sense, which is now <piito un- 
known to Euglishinon. 

b.— 

1600 — “ . . Escrovia cpie hum barco* 

poquono, dos <nio chamam patamares, so 
motoria . A' — Lucena, Vida do P, F. 
Xavier, 385. 

[3822. — “About 12 o’clock on the samo 
night they embarked in Paddimars for 
Cochin.” — IVal/ace, Eifteen Veatv, 206 j 
3834 —A description of tho Patamdrs, 
with a plate, is given in Mr John 3i3<l3m’s 
paj>or on Indian coasting vessels, ^n vol i 
of tho A* -14? Soe Jounial 

1860 — “ Among tho vessels at anchor ho 
tho ilows (flee DHOW) of tho Arabs, tho 
petamares of Malabar, and tho dhoneya 
(hoc DONEY) of Gorcmandel ”-^Ten7ienfs 
Oeglon, ii 103. 

PATTRLrXiO, PATRLiXiREI, s, A 

largo tiat-hottoined boat on the Ganges , 
Hind pateld. [Mr. Grierson gives 
among the Ikdiar boats “ the pcUell or 
patmlti also called in Saran mtrdi on 
whudi the boards forming the sides 
overlap and are not joined ed^ to 
edge,” with an illustration (Bihar 
PeoBcmt 42)J 
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[ 1680 — ‘‘The Patella; the boats that 
come down from Pattana with Saltpeeter or 
other goods, built of an Exceeding Strength 
and are very flatt and burthensome ” — Yule, 
Jffedges^ Dim y, Hoik Soc ii 15] 

1686 — “We came to a great Godoio'tie, 
where this Nabob’s Son has laid in a 

vast quantity of Salt, here we found divers 
great Patellos taking in then lading for 
Pattena ” — Ihid Jan 6 , [Hak Soc i 175] 

I860 — “The Futelee (or Kntora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, is a very large, flat- 
bottomed, clinker - built, unwieldy - looking 
piece of rusticity of piobably about 

35 tons burthen , but occasionally they may 
be met with double this size ’* — Qole^tioithy 
Ontnt, Riaal L'lfe m Bengal, p 6 

PAULIST, up The Jesuits were 
commonlv so called in India because 
tlieir houses in that country were 
formerly always dedicated to St Paul, 
the great Missionaiy to the Heathen 
They have given up this practice since 
their modern re-establishmeiit in India 
They are still called PcwlotU in Italy, 
especially by those who don’t like 
them 

c 1567 — “ . e VI sono assai Chieso doi 

padri di San Paulo i quah fanuo in quoi 
luoghi gran profitto in contiertiro quoi 
popoli — Pedentf, in in 390 

1623 — “I then went to the College of the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, like 
that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at almost 
all the other cities of the Portuguese in 
India, IS called San Paolo , whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits ” — P della 
Valle, April 27 , [iii 135] 

c 1650 — “The Jesuits at Ooa are known 
by the name of Paulists ; hy reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St Paul* 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Corner-Caps, as 
in Europe, but only a certain Bonnet, re- 
sembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims” — Tavejmer, ET 77, [ed. Ball, 
1 197] 

1672 — “ There was found m the fortress 

of Oranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulxsts, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Xjoyola — Bal^ 

daeus, 0erm , p 110 In another passage 
this author says they wore called Paulists 
because they were first sent to India hy 
Pope Paul III. But this is not the correct 
reason 

1673 — “St Paul’s was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Goa, from whence they 
receive the name Paulistma ” — Ptyer, 150 

[1710 — See quotation under OOBBA DE 
CAPELLO ] 

1760 — “The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the appellation of 
Paulists, from their head church and con- 
vent of St Paul’s in Goa ” — Grose, i 60. 


PAHNCHWAY, s A liglxt kind 
of l>o<i,t used oil the rivers of Bengal 
like a large dingy (q v ), with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beng >panu, and 
[Mr Grierson {Peasant L'lfe, 43) de- 
scribes the pans'Rhl as a boat with a 
round bottom, but wliicli goes m 
shallow watei, and gives an illustra- 
tion ] 

[1757 — “He was then beckoning to Ins 
servant that stooct in a Pousy above the 
Gant ” — A Attoirnt of the Loss of 

Calcutta, ed hy Ool Temple, p 7 ] 

c 1760 — “ Ponsways, Guaid- boats ” 

Giosc (Glossal > ) 

1780 — “The Paunch ways are neaily of 
the same geneial constiuction (as budge- 
rows), with this diilei eneo, that the greatest 
breadth is somewhat fuither aft, and the 
stern lowei ” — Hodges, 39-40 

1790 — “Ml Bridgwater was driven out 
to soa in a common paunchway, and when 
every hope forsook him the boat floated 
into the harbour of Masuhpatam ” — Calcutta 
Monthly Jtetieu, 1 40 

1823. — “ . A panchway, oi passage- 
boat . . , was a very characteiistic and 
interesting vessel, laigo and broad, shaped 
like a snuffor-dish , a dock foie-and-aft, and 
tho middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches , ” — Hebei, od 1844, i 21 

1860 — “ You may suppose that I 
engage neither pinnace nor hu)ia (see 
BTJDGEROW), but that comfort and 
economy arc sufhcioutly obtained by hiring 
a small blmdiya (see BOLIAH) what 
is more likely at a hno weather season like 
this, a small native punsdee, which, with a 
double set of hands, or foui oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat ” — C ihant. Rural 
Life m Bengal, 10 [with an illustration]. 

PAWL, a. Hind, yiud, [8kt jiatala, 
*a roof’] A small tout with two light 
poles, and steep sloping sides , no 
walls, or ridge-pole I believe the 
statement ‘ no nage-]>oh%’ is erroneous 
It IS dilhcult to derive from memory 
an exact dehmtiou of tents, and 
especially of the difference between 
pawl and shooldarry A reference 
to India failed in getting a reply 
The shooldarry is not essentially 
different from the pawl, but <is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. [The names 
of tents are used in various senses m 
different parts. The Madras Glos*^ 
defines a patil as a small tent with 
two light poles, a ndge bar, and steep 
sloping sides ; the walls, if any, are 
very 3iort, often not more than 6 
inches high. Sometimes a second 
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iidge above carries a second root over 
the first , this makes a common shoot- 
ing tent ” Mr G- R Dampier writes 
These terms aie, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N W P Sholdan gener- 
ally means a seivanPs tent, a sort of 
tente with very low sides the 

sides are genei’ally not more than a 
foot high , there are no doors only 
fiaiDS at one end Pal is generally 
used to denote a sleeping tent for 
Europeans , the roof slopes on both 
sides from a longitudinal ridge-pole , 
the sides aie much higher than in the 
sholdari, and tlieie is a door at one 
end , the fly is almost invariably 
Single The Raoti (see ROWTEE) is 
incorrectly used in some places to 
denote a sleeping pal , it is, proi>erly 
speaking, I bebeve, a laiger tent, of 
the same kind, but with doois in the 
side, not fit the end In some 
I ]iave found they use tlie word pal 
as equivalent to sholdari and biltan 
(9 hdl-tent) 

1785 — “ Whore is the groat quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, aoeing that you 
have notliing besides tents, pawls, and 
.other such necessary articles ^ ” — Tippoo's 
ZHteiS, p 49 

1793 — ‘‘There wore not, I believe, moio 
than two small Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Patna — JLirlpatncV'^ JS/epauf, p, 118 

[1809 — “ The shops which compose the 
Bazars, aro mostly formed of bUiukots or 
coarse cloth strotchod over a bamboo, or 
some other stick for a ridgo-polo, supiK>rtod 
at either end by a forked stick fixed in the 
ground Those habitations are called pals *’ 
— Jiiotfq/Uoii, ed 1892, p. 20 ] 

1827. — “ It would perhaps bo worth while 
to record . the mat<^riol and xiersonnel 
of my camp otpnjmiont , an humble captain 
and single xnau travelling on the most 
economical piinciplos. One doublo-polod 
tent, one roiitco (see ROWTEE), or small 
tent, a pi,l or servants* tout, 2 elephants, 6 
camels, 4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 
servants, bosidoa mahouts, sorwA-ns or camel - 
drivers, and tout pitchers -Mundq,Joiir»a/ 
tif a Tom m Judm, j3rd od p. 8| Wo may 
note that this is an ab.snr<l exaggeration of 
any equipment that, even soveniy-h ve years 
since, would have characterised the march t*f 
a “humble captain travolhiig on economical 
pmnciplos,*' or any one under the position of 
a highly -placed civilian Captain Mundy 
must have boon enormously extravagant. 

[1849 — “ . we breakfasted mornly 

under a paul (a tent without walls, uist like 
two cards leaning against each other) ” — 
Mr% Mat^rnztf, Life in the Mission, il. 141,] 

PAWIT, a. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hmd pan, from Skt. pwtna, ‘a leaf/ 


It IS a North Indian term, and is 
generally used for the combination of 
betel, areca-nut, lime, &c, which is 
politely offered (along with otto of 
roses) to visitors, and which intimates 
the termination of the visit This is 
more fully termed pawn-soopane 
(snpmt, [Skt suprvya, ‘pleasant,’] is 
Hmd for areca) “These leaves are 
not vsed to bee eaten alone, but 
because of their bitternesse they are 
eaten with a certaine kind of fruit, 
winch the Malabms and Portugalls 
call A'iecca, the Gumrates And Decanvfns 
Supmy^s , . ” {In Pmclias, 'll. 1781) 

1616 — “The King giving mee many good 
woids, and two pieces of his Pawne out of 
his Dish, to eato of the same he was eating 
” — Si'i T Roe, in Purchas, i, 676 , [Hak 
Soc 11 453] 

[1623 — “ .a plant, whose loaves ro- 
somblo a Heart, call’d hero pan, but in other 
parts of India, Betle ” — P della Valle, Hak 
8oc 1 36 ] 

1673 — “ it IS the only Indian enter- 

tainment, commonly called Pawn.” — Pryn, 
p, 140 

1809 — “ On our departure pawn and roses 
were presented, but we were spared the 
aftai, which is every way detestable ” — 
Ld ValeiiUa, i 101. 


PAWNEE, s Hind pan!, ‘ water ’ 
The woid IS UvSed extensively in 
Anglo-Indian comx^ound names, such 
as bRayutee pawnee, ‘soda-water,’ 
brandy -pawnee, Khmhdw pawnee (for 
Enrcqiean scents), &c , &c An old 
friend, Gen J T. Boileau, RE. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
the following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindaric theme Apicrrov ph iiStap, 
or the Thaletic one rwz/ wdvrtoi^ 

ii8u>p I 

“ Pani kful, i»iim tal ; 

Paxu iTtil, piinl dal , 

PS.nI V>righ, iwwu rarnnu ; 

PS.ni (Jangiil, paiil Jumna , 

PSlnx haiiHta, pariT rotfi , 

P5.nI nagla, panl wota. , 

Pani nap, paiiT infi, ; 
liarii iiam PS.m kil I ” 


Hbus rudely done into English : 

“ Thou, Water, stor’st our Wells and Tanks, 
Thou fillost tiungn’s, Jumna’s banks , 
Thou Water, sondest daily food. 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood , 
Thou, Water, laugh’at, thou, Water, 
weopest ; 

Thou. Water, wak’st, thou, Water, 
sloepest ; 

■—Father, Mother, in thee blent, — 

Hail, O glonous element I ” 
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PAWJSTEB, KALLA, s Hmd 

hdla pdn% ^ e ‘ Black Water ’ , the 
name of dread by wliicli natives of the 
interior of India designate the Sea, 
with especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation to 
penal settlements beyond it “ Hnidti 
servants and sepoys used to object to 
cross the Indus, and called that the 
kala pan! I think they used to 
assex't that they lost caste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the same name as the 
ocean, — or possibly they believed it 
to be part of the river that hows 
lound the world, or the country 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aryavartta ’’ (Note by Lt -Col J M 
Trotter) 

1823 — ** An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Ohectoo ” (a famous Pindar! 
leader), “told me he laved continually 
about Kala Panee, and that one of his 
followers assured him when the Pindairy 
chief slept, he used in his dreams to repeat 
these dreaded words aloud — Sn J Mal- 
colm, Genii al India, (2nd ed ), i 446 

1833 — “Kala Pany, dark water, m allu- 
sion to the Ocean, is the -^01111 used by the 
Natives to express transportation Those in 
the interior picture the place to be an island 
of a very dreadful description, and full of 
malevolent beings, and covered with snakes 
and other vile and dangerous nondescript 
animals.” — Ago of the Tnhe of 
Ramoones, 44. 

PAYEK- GHAUT, np The 

country 011 the coast below the Ghauts 
or passes leading up to the table-land 
of the Deccan, It was applied usually 
on the west coast, but the expression 
GamaUc Payen-ghaut is also jiretty 
frequent, as applied to the low country 
of Madras on the east side of tlie 
Peninsula, from Hind and Malir ghat, 
combined with Peis ;pain, Mielow’ 

g t IS generally used as emu valent to 
%laghat, ^^but some Muaalmans seem 
to draw the distinction that the PayTn- 
ghat IS nearer to the foot of the Ghats 
than the Talaghat” (Le Farm, Man 
of Salem, ii 338) ] 

1629-30 —“But (Azam Kh4n) found that 
the enemy having placed their elephants 
and baggage in the fort of DMrdr, had the 
design of descending the P^yin-ghdt.” — 
Abdu*l JRamUi Lahort, in Elliot, vii 17 

1784 — “Peace and fnendshij) be- 
tween tho said Company and the Nabob 
Tippo Sultan Bahauder, and their friends 
and allies, particularly including therein tho 
Rajahs of Tanjore and Travencoro, who are 
friends and allies to the English and the 


Oainatic Payen Ghaut ” — Tteaftj oj- 2Ian- 
galoie, in Mumo'^s Nan , 252 

1785 — “You write that the European 
taken prisoner in the P&yen-ghaut 
being skilled in the moitar practice, jou 
propose converting him to the faith 
It is known (or undeitetood) ” — Lette,s or 
Tip^oo, p 12 

FAZEND, s 8ee for lueamng of 
tins term s v FaMavi, iii connection 
with Zend (See also (piotation from 
Mafudl under lattei ) 

PECUL, PIKOL, s Malay and 
Javanese jnLuZ, ‘ a man’s load ’ It is 
applied as the Malay name of the 
Chinese weight of 100 Lain, (see 
CATTY), called by the Chinese them- 
selves slnh, and=133-^lh avoir d An- 
other authority states that the iZiih i^ 
= 120 7cm or JeaPfs, whilst the 100 Jan 
weight is called in Chinese tan 

1551 — “In Chin.T 1 tael \voigh«? 71 tanga 
larins of silver, and lb taels— 1 eat<S (see 
CATTY) , 100 elites— 1 pico — 45 taugas of 
silvei weigh 1 mark, and theiofore 1 pico 
=1331 arratels (see ROTTLE) ” — ^l 
41 

,, “And in China anything is sold 
and bought by (citf'i and picos and frreh, 
provisions as well as all other things ” — 
Ibid 42 

1613 — “Bantam popper vngarblod . 
was worth here at our comming tonne Tayes 
the Peccull which is ono hundred cattees, 
making one hundred thiitio pound lUngli^h 
subtill ” — /San^f in Pm chan, 1 , 369 

[1616 — “Tho wood wo have sold at divers 

S nees from 21 to 28 mas ])or Picoll ” — 
’Wife; , LHfei s, IV 259 J 

PEBIR, n p The name ot a jiort 
and State of the north coast of 
Sumatra Barros says that, bofoio 
the establishment of ' Mrila(*ca, Pedir 
was the great(‘st and most famous of 
the States on that island It is now 
a place of no consiMpience 

1498 — It IS named as Pater m the Itoieiro 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information Soo p. 113 

1610, — “We took a junk and went to- 
wards Sumatra, to a city called Pider. 

In this country there grows a grofit quantity 
of pepper, and of long poi)por which is 
called MoliWa . . m this port there are 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Gathai VaHkema, 233 

1611 — “And having anchored before tho 
said Pedir, the Captain General (Albuquer- 
que) sent for mo, and told mo that t should 
go ashore to learn the disposition of the 
people . and so I went ashore in the 
evening, the General thus sending me into* 
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St. country of enemie's, — people too whose 
vessels and goods we had seized, whose 
fathers, sons, and brothers we had killed , — 
into a country where even among them- 
selves there is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards stiungers , 
truly he acted as caring little what became 
of me 1 The answer given me was 

flna that I should toll the Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir had been for 
a long time noble and groat in tiado 
that its port was always free f oi ovoi y man 
to come and go in secuiity . that they 
were men and not women, and that thoy 
could hold for no friend one who seized the 
ships visiting their harbours , and that if 
the General desired the King’s fiiondship 
let him give back what ho had seized, and 
then his people might como aahoio to buy 
and sell ” — Letter of <Jiov da Empoh, in 
A‘)c}uu Sfo? JfaL 54 

1616 — ‘‘The Moojs live in the Ho.i]>oits, 
and the Gentiles in the intoiioi (ot Su- 
matra) The piincipal kingtlom of the 
Moors IS called Pedxr Much very good 
pepper grows iii it, which is not so stiong 
oi so fiiio as that of Malab.u Much silk 
IS also grown there, })ut not so goi^d as the 
silk of China ” — Iknho,sa, 19b 

1638 — ‘^Furtbernioio 1 told him what 
course was usually hold for the fishing of 
seed-pearl hetwoon Puffo Ti(fUos and Pidh> 
Qnemm, which in time past wote carried 
hy the /iaiaes to Pustm (see PASEI) and 
Pedir, and o\chnngcd with the Tittka i»f ilio 
Straight of and the Ships of dvdaa 

(see JXTBEA) foi such Merchandise as thoy 
brought from Gnmd OanoP — Puito (in 
Vogan), 26 

1663 — ‘‘After the f<Hxn<3atioii of Miilaca, 
and especially after our entran<*o t<» tho 
Indies, tho Kingdom of l*acum began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane And 
its neighbour of Achoin, which was then 
insignificant, is now the gjcatost of all, ho 
vast aio tho vicissitudes iii St^itcs of whi<*h 
men make so great account.” — Hiorm, in, 
V. 1 

1616 — “Articles exhdnted against «Jehu 
Oxwieke That since his being in Peedere 
‘ ho did not ontreate ’ anything for Priaman 
and Tecoo, but only an answer to King 
James’s letter . . i^autaburg, 411, 

„ “Pedeare p.’415, 

PEEAdA S<><‘ under PEON. 

PEENTJS, s. Hind, jrmtx; a ror- 
niption of Eng. pmnave A tumuo 
applied to a clasH ot lnKigt‘row rijjfgofl 
like a lirig or briganl-ino, tin the nvt»rH 
of Bengal, foi European nse. lioeliut'k 
gives as the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
[The wortl has been adopted 
by natives iu K. India as the name 
for a sort of palankin, such as that 
used by a bride.] 


[1615 — “Soe he sent out a Pemsse to 
look out for them” — Cods' s JOiau/, Hak. 
Soc 1 22] 

1784 — “For sale . a very handsome 

Pinnace Budgoiow ” — In S<ion-Kan, i 46 

[1860 — “Tho Pinnace, the largest and 
handsomest, is perhaps more frequently x 
piivato than a hiiod boat — the property of 
the planter oi mci chant ” — C. G}a}if, Jiuraf. 
/jije m Bengal, 4 (with an illustiatiou) ] 

PEBPXJL, s Plnid p^pal, 8kt 
pahi^ EtLUs 7 ehcjiosa^ L. ; one ot the great 
tig- trees of India, which often occu- 
pies a prominent place m a village, or 
near a tem]>Ie The Piped haw a strong 
rewembhnice, in wood and ioliage, to 
some common species of poplar, especi- 
ally tlie aspen, and its leaves with 
their long footstalks quaver like tha*se 
of that tiee This trembling is 
l) 0 ]>ulai‘ly attributed to spirits agitat.- 
ing each leaf And hence probably 
the name of ‘Devil’s tree’ given to it, 
according to Klieede (JFIo’i t Mai i. 48), 
by Cliristians in M«ilabar It is 
])O.MSible therefore that the name is 
identical with that of the poiilai 
Nothing would be more naturm than 
that the Aiyan imuugranls, on tiist 
seeing this Indian tree, should gj\e it 
the name of the poplai‘ wliicdi they 
had known lu more northern latitudes 
(popid-m^ pc(ppel, ) Indeed, in 
Kumaon, a tnie sp of poplai (Papal us 
cfh(tta) IS ealle<l ))y tlie peo])le gat- 
(qu ghat, av ‘ lumse’-pee]>ul ? [oi 
rather perluips as another name for it 
IS pt(Jid/% from r/??, g'tri, ‘ a mounUini ’]). 
Dr Htewart also says of this Populus- 
“This tree grows to a large si;?e, 
occaHioiially reaching 10 feet m girth, 
and fx’om if,s leaves resembling those 
of the pi]>al ... IB frecpiently called 
hy that name l»y plainsmen” {Punjab 
Plants^ p 204) A young peepid was 
shown to one of the prestuit writers in 
a gardiui at Paletmo as pa^ndo ddh 
hidle. And the re(’ogms<*<I name of 
tin* pe<*pul in Freu<;h hooks appears 
to be pvuplier d^Inde, (lob Tod notices 
the restuublnin't* (llmuHthan^ i. 80), and 
it appears that/ Vabl called it Etcus 
popitlifoLm. (See also (Uograph Mma- 
n 50) In Balfour^ Inman 
(/yrlopaedia it m called by tho same 
name in translation, ‘the poplar-leaved 
hhg-treo.’ Wo adduce these facts the 
more copiously perhaps because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names pippala and populous was some- 
what scornfully rejected by a very 
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learned scholar The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as liirds diop 
the seeds m the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated by the 
spi ending roots of the tree This is 
alluded to in a quotation below “ I 
remember noticing among many 
Hindus, and especially among Hindu- 
ized Sikhs, that they often say Plpal 
ho jdtd hUn Q1 am going to the 
Peepul Tree '), to express ‘ I am going 
to sav my jirayeis^” (Lt-Gol John 
Trotter ) (See BO-TREE ) 

c 1550 — ‘‘His soul qmveied like a pipal 
leaf ” — Rdmciijana oj- Titlsi Dcts by Oiota^e 
(1878), 11 25 

[c 1690 — “In this place an anow struck 
Sii Kishn and buried itself in a pipal tioe i 
on the banks of the tSatsiitt ” — Aln^ ed ; 
*/«?'? ett^ 11 216 ] j 

1806 — “A.U sortir du village un pipal I 
€l^ve sa t6t© majestueuso Sa nom- 

bieuse poatente rentouro au loin sur la 
plaine, telle qu’une arm«5e do gdans qui 
entrelaeent frateinellement lours bras in- 
formes ” — Ilaafnei, i 149 This writer 
seems to mean a banyan The peopul docs 
not drop roots in that fashion 

1817 — “In the second ordeal, an excava- 
tion in the ground is hlled with a 

hro of pippal wood, into which the p.irty 
must walk barefoot, proving his guilt if ho 
IS burned , his innocence, if he escapes un- 
hurt ” — Mill (quoting from Halhed), ©d 
1830, X 280. 

1826 — “A little while after this he arose, 
and went to a Peepul-tree, a short way 
off, where ho appeared busy about some- 
thing, I could not well make <uit what *’ — 
Pandmamg Han, 26, [ed. 1873, i 36, read- 
ing Feepal] 

1836 — “It IS not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have mad© made wai, and 
peace has boon settled, to remain in the city 
They are accustomed to act like the Peepul 
tree Lot not Younger Brother therefore 
allow the English to lemam in his country ” 
— Letter from Oomt of OJt uia to Ooiirt of 
Am So© Tule, JkTuvofb to Ava, p. 266 
1854, — “J© n© puis passer sous silence 
deux beaux arbros , ce sont lo peuplier 
d'Jnde k. larges fouilles, arbre roputd saerd. 

. . ” — PalUgovoi, S%cm, i, 140 
1861.— 

“ . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 
Shall shield her well , the Peepul whisper 
a dirge 

And Caryota drop her tearliko store 
Of beads , whilst over all shm Gasuarino 
Points upwards, with her hranchlots ever 
green. 

To that remaining Rest where Wight and 
Tears are o’er 

Pan ack pore Pmh, ld>th Noo 1861, 

PliE!R, s, Pera plr, a Mabommedaii 
Saiixt or BeatiJns. But the word is used 


elliptically for the tombs of such per- 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiehy creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity , and it may be 
remaiked tliat wali (or TVely as it is 
often written), Imdimdda, Shmlch, and 
Mai about (see ADJUTANT), are often 
used in the same elliptical way m 
Syria, Persia, Egyjit, and Barbary re- 
spectively We may add that Nabl 
(Prophet) IS used in the same fashion. 

[1609 —See under NUGGURCOTE 

[1623 — “ Within the Mesquita (see 
MOSQUE) IS a kind of little Pyramid 
of Marble, and this they call Pir, that is 
Of ft, which they say is e<pu valent to Holy , 

T imagine it the Sopulchro of some one of 
thoir Sect accounted such ” — P. defta Valle^ 
Hak Soo 1 69 ] 

1665 — “On the other side was the Garden 
and the chambers of the Mullahs, who with 
gieat convomoncy and delight spend their 
lives thei e under the shad<jw of the miracu- 
lous Sanctity of this Pire, which they are not 
wanting to colobiato But as I am always 
veiy unhappy on such occasions, he did no 
Miracle that day upon any of the sick ” — 
Benner, 133, [od Votisittfife, 415] 

1673 — “ Hard by this is a Peor, or Bury- 
ing place of on© of the l^rophots, being a 
goodly monument ” — Pnjn, 210 

1869 — “Cortaina pirs sont tellement 
renomm^s, qu’ainai qu’on le verra plus loin, 
1© pouplo a donnd lours noms aiix mois 
Innairos oh so trouvont plaoeos los f^tes 
mi bn celbbre on leur honnour — Gaicuide 
Tas'ig, liel j) 18 

The following are examples of the 
paiallel use of the words named 

Wall : 

1841 — “The highest part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Wely, is towards the western 
end ’’ — liohin^on, Jhhficat IiesHUChe,% in 173. 

,, “In many of the villages of Syria 
the Traveller will observe small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted by the crescent These 
are the so-called Wehs, mausoloa of saints, 
or tombs of shoikhs — JiaedeLer's Mgypt, 
Eng ed Pt 1 . 150 

Tmn.nny.fl.dn. : 

1864 — “ We rode on for three farsakhs, 
or fourteen miles, more to another 
z^dah, called ICafah-^gh 1 . . — JtSmtmcl, 

Three Years" lieudnice Persia, n 46. 

1883 — “The few villages . , have 
numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow-troos and stunted mul- 
berries, and the inevitable Xxaamzadehs.” — 
Col Jieresford ToveU"s Xtbierary Notes <f 
Route Burveys In N Persia in 181^1 and 1882, 
Proc. U a S (N.S ) V. 73. 
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Sluukh: 

1S17 — “Near the ford (on Jordan), half 
a mile to the south, is a tomb called 
< Sheikh Baoud,’ standing on an apparent 
round hill like a ban ow — Irby aiud Mangles^ 
Travels in JSgypt, &c , 304 

Nabi : 

1866 — Of all the points of interest 
about Jerusalem, none peihaps gams so 
much from an actual \isit to Palestine as 
the lofty-peaked eminence which hlls up the 
north-west comer of tho table-land At 

present it bears the name of Nebi-Samuol, 
which IS derived from tho Mussulman tra- 
dition — now periiotuatod by a mosque and 
tomb — that here hos buried the prophot 
Samuel ” — t^tanh'i/s l*aleUine, 166 

So also TUSB.'bi’Tiimts at Nineveh , and soo 
Hfebi-Moitsa in Dc Satdi y, ii. 73 

PEGU, n p The name winch w e 
give to the Kingdom which formerl;y 
e'tisted 111 the Delta of tho Trawadi, to 
the city which was its capital, and to 
the British province which occupies 
its place The Biinnose name is Ihgd 
This name lielongs to the Talanig 
language, and is |)Oimlarly alleged to 
mean ‘ con<iuered liy stratfigeiu,’ to 
explain which a legend is given ; hnt 
no donht this is mere iancy The 
form Fegii^ as in many other cases of 
our geograidiical noinencbit.uie, apiiears 
to come through the Malays, wlu> c<ill 
it Pang Cl The iirst Ruio])ean mention 
that we know of is in Ooati’s narrative 
(c. 1440) where Poggio has Latin i/efl 
it as Pauco-nia , hut Fra Mauro, mIio 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge*, from (Jonii, lias 
in his great ma]) (c. 1450) the exat‘t 
Malay form Paign, IMikithi (c 1475) 
has, if we may dep<*nd on lus trans- 
lator into English, as 1ms lliero- 

nimo di S Ht.efano (1400) The Eoteiro 
of Yasco da Gama (HOB) has 
and descrihes the land as Ohnstian, a 
mistake ai ising no doubt from the use 
oi the ambiguous term Kdjir by his 
Mahommedan informants (se,e undei* 
CAFFER) Vart4iema(ir)10) lias Pfya, 
and (hov da Ein])oli (1514) Ptn'i , Bar- 
bosa (1510) again Paj/gu; but Pe^ 
IS the usual Portaiguese form, as in 
Barros, and so jiassea to us. 

1498. — ‘‘Fegdo is a land of (Uiristinus 
and the King is a Ohristmn , and they are 
all whit© like us. This King can assoniblo 
iiOjOOO fighting mon, ^ k 10,000 horHomon, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants; 
her© IS all the musk in tho world . . • and 
on the mam land ho has many mbios anti 
much gold, so that for 10 cnisiadoH you can 


buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calecut, and there is much lae (tacra) and 
benzoin . *’—-Iiotmbj 112 

1605 — “Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ships , one from 
Pegii With a rich cargo of lac {lact'e), benzoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
o»nd sandalwood , and they embarked on tho 
ships with their people, leaving to chance 
their own venscls, which had cm goes of rico, 
for the value of which tho owners of tho 
ships bound themselves ” — Coirea, i 611 

1614 — “ Then there is Fech, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, whore aiotho true mines of 
liHonip ^di linoni e pe if etfi perhaps 

should be ‘di huom, o porfetti*) and perfect 
rubies, and those in groat plenty , and they 
are fine men, ttill and well limbed ancl 
stout , as of a i-ac© of giants. . — 

Mmpohi 80 

[1516 —“Peigu ” (Bee under BURMA) ] 

1541 Bagou.’^ (See under PEKING.) 

1.542. — . and foi all tho goods which 
came from any other ports and places, viz 
fiom Feguu to the said Port of Malaqua, 
from tho island of Oamatra and from within 
tho Straits — Titolo af the Foitivss 

and Qitif of Mtdaqitaf in Tombo^ p 105 lu 

1568 — “Conchido cho non b m terra Ke 
di possaza nuiggiore del Re di Fegfi, per 
cibche ha sotto di so vonti Ro di corona ” — 
Fedrnoi, m Rawasioy xii, 394 

1572 — 

“ Olha o roiuo Airacao, olha o assonto 

Do Fegii, <|Uo ja monstniH povoaiam, 

Monstios iilhos do foo apinfcamonto 

D’hiima nmlhor o hum oao, quo sos so 
nchanmu" daitdieH, x. 122 

By Burtou ‘ 

“ Arra can- realm behold, behold tho seat 
of Pegu iieopled by a monster-brood , 
monsters that gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in tho lonely 
wood, . I* 

1697 “ . 1 recommend you to bo very 

watchful not to alkiw the 'ruiks to export 
any timber from tho Kingdom of Pegii nor 
yet from that of Achiii hln JhuMnu)^ and 
with this view you should give orders that 
this bo the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dachom since he shows so groat a 
desire for our fntmdship, iiml is treating in 
that senso,” ~ OesjnUvhjruw the King to 
r>ih Fob, lu Aichie PoiU OrunU Faso. ill. 


PEGBJ PONIES. These are hi 
Mfidras sonietiines termed olliptically 
Pegus, as Arab horses are universally 
tei’meci Arabs. The ponies were miicli 
valued, and before tne annexation of 
Pegu commonly imported into India ; 
less commonly since, for the local de- 
mand absorbs them. 
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1880 — ‘‘For sale also Babble and 

Squeak, bay Pegues — Madias MiaU Feb 
19 

[1890 — “Ponies, sometimes veiy good 
ones, were reared in a few districts m 
XTpper Burma, but, even in Burmese times, 
the supply was from the Shan States The 
so-called Pegu Pouy, of which a good deal 
IS heard, is, in fact, not a Pegu pony at 
all, for the justly celebrated animals called 
by that name were imported Irom the Shan 
States ” — Report of Capt Eians, in Times, 
Oot. 17 ] 

PEKIISTG, np Tins name means 
‘^North-Court,’ and iii ]ts present ap- 
Xdication dates from the eaily leigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in Olaiia When 
they dethroned the Alongol descendants 
of Ohinghiz and Knhlai (1368) tliej^ 
lemoved the capital fioiu Tditu or 
Khanbaligh of Polo) to the 

great city on the Yangts^se which has 
since been known as Nan-Ki'nq or 
‘ South-Court ’ before imuij yeais 

the Mongol caj^ital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Fe-Kmcf accordingly Its prcpaiation 
for reocGuiiation »>egan in 1409 The 
first English mention tli<it we have met 
with is that quoted l>y Saiiishiiry, m 
which we have the subjects of 'more 
than one allusion in Milton 

1620 — “Thom€ PiroB, quitting this pass, 
iurrived at the Province of Nanquij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, whore 
the King dwelt, and spent m coming thither 
always travelling north, four months , by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
IS the empire of this gontile prince Ho 
sent word to Thom4 Piros that ho was to 
wait for him at Pequaj, whore ho would 
despatch his affair This city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the Iving used to dwell for the m<JMt 
part, because it was on the fiouiior of the 
Tarmrs . *' — Banos, Til, vi 1, 

1541 — “This City of Pequin . . is so 
l)rodigiaus, and the things therein so re- 
markable, as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. For 

one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
(Jity of Rome, or CoTistanttnoph, or Vmice, 
or PcLTzs, or London, or or Lisbon, 

, Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand Ga^ro in 
m Penrsva, Amadaba (Ama- 
daoad, Avadavat) in Cambaya, Bimaga{r) 
m NcLvsmgcui, (lonra (Gouro) in Jiengala, 
A7ia in Ghalen, Tmplan in Calartnnham, 
MartaAan (Martavfio) and Bagou in Pegv, 
Giumpel and Tintau in Bmmmon, Odta in the 
Kingdom of Somav, PcLssavan and JJema in 
the Island of I ttm, Pmigar in the Country of 
the l 0 €im%ens (no Leqmo) Usangea (UisSgnb) 
in the Grand Oauclan, Z/ancama (La 9 am 6 } in 
Tartary, and Meaco (Mioco) m Jappun , , . 
for X dare well affirm that all tliose same 


are not to he compai ed to the least part of 
the wonderful City of Pequin. ” — Pinto 

(in Oogaii), p 136 (orig cap cvii ) 

[e 1586 — “ The King maketh alwayes his 
abode in the gi eat city Pachxu, as much as 
to say in our language the towne of 

the kingdome ” — Jiepoits of Ghuia, in Rahl 
11 616 ] 

1614 — “ Richard Cocks wilting from 
Foraiido understands there are great cities 
111 the countiy of Ooica, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there , but groat waggons have been 
invented to go upon bi oad flat wheels, under 
sail as !>.hii)s do, in which they transport 
their goods the deceased Emperor of 

Jaiian did xiioioiid to have conveyed a great 
aimy in those s,uling waggons, to assail the 
Empoioi of China iii his City of Paquin 
— In Sanidnn g, i 343 
166'«- — 

“from the destined walls 
Of Oambaltt, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Hamai eha nd by Oxus, Temer’s 
till one, 

To Paquxu of Sinacan Kings . ” 

J-*ai(tdisc Lost, VI 387-390 

PELICAN, « This word, iii its 
propel application to the Pehcanui, 
onoa otalas, L , is in no resjiect peculiar 
to Anglo-Tndia, though we mav here 
observe that the lurd is called in 
Hindi l)y the poetical name gagan-bher, 
't e ‘Sheep of the Sky,’ which we have 
heard natives with their strong pro- 
jiensity to metathesis convert into the 
equally apjnopriate G(tng<7l)herl or 
‘Bheep of tlie Gauges’ The name 
may be illustiated by the old term 
‘Oaj)e-sheep ’ a])pliefl to the albatross* 
Blit J^dica7i IS iia}>i1»ually misapplied 
liy the British soldiei in India to the 
bird usually called Adjutant 
We may remember liow Prof Max; 
Muller, in Ins Lectimss on Language, 
tells us that the Tahitians vshow respect 
to their sovereign by eeasmg to eiuplov 
in common language those words wmcli 
form part or the whole of his name, 
and invent new terms to supply their 
place, “The object was clearly to 
guard against the name of the sove- 
reign being ever used, even by accident, 
m ordinary conversation,” 2nd ser. 
1864, p, 35, [AVaw, Golden Bough, 
2nd ed. i. 421 seqq J) Now, by au 
analogous process, it is possible that 

* “ fnrcafc diversion is found . ni firing 
balls at birds, parti culaily the ullnfrms, a large 
species of the swan, commonly seen within two or 
throe hundred miles round the Cape of Good Hope^ 
and which the l^Yench call Montana (Moutons) du 
Cktp " — Mnnrda Narrative, 18. The confusion of 
genera hero equals that mentioned in our artiolft 
above 
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some iiiartmet, holding the office of 
adjutant, at an early date in the Anglo- 
Indian history, may have i esented the 
ludicrously appiopiiate employment 
of the usual name of the bird, and 
so may have mtiodueed the entirely 
inapprojuiate name ol peh(a7i in its 
place It IS in the recollection of one 
of the present writers that a -worthy 
northern matron, who with her 
husband had risen from the ranks in 
the — th Light Dragoons, on heing 
challenged tor sj>eaking of “ the 
2)ehtans in the barrack-y.wd,” main- 
tained her coirectuess, conceding only 
that “ some ea"d them paylicans, sonie 
ca’d them audjutants ” 

1829 — “This ofticGi on going round 

the yaid (of the mihtny puson) , dis- 
-covered a largo beof-bono locontly diopiiod 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance This sergeant was a 
slirewd fellow, and ho immediately said, — 
‘Oh Sir, the pelicans have dropped it’ 
This was very plausible, to» the^e birds will 
•cany enormous bones , and frequently W'hon 
fighting foi them they dio]-) them, so that 
tins might very piobably h«ivo Ijoon the case 
The nioraont the dinner trumpet sounds, 
'whole flocks of these buds are in attendance 
at the banack-doors, waiting foi bones, oi 
anything that the soldiers may bo pleased 
to throw to them ” — of Jolm jSfuj)/), 
11 25 

PENANG*, 11 ]) ThiH IS the proxicr 
iiamo of the Lnlaud ndjountig the Pen- 
insula of Malac*<*fi {Piclo^ ]>roj>erly 
which on its cession 
to the English (1786) was named 
‘Prince of Wales’s Island.’ But this 
official style lias again given way to 
the old name Piiitnnf in Malay s’lgin- 
hes an areta-nut or ar(*ca-tn*e, and, 
according t,o Orawfurd, l.he naim* was 
given on account of the island’s re- 
semldance in form to the fruit of the 
tree (vulgo, ‘thci lietel-nut’). 

ir>92. — “Now the winter coming vpon vs 
with much contagions weather, wo directed 
our course from honoo with the Hands of 
Pulo Pmaou (where by the way is to bo 
noted that P(f/o in the iVTalaian tongue 
sigmfieth an Hand) . . . whore wo came 
to an anker m a very g<j<jd harboruugh 
betwoene throe Hands . . This place is 
in 6 degrees and a halfo to the Ntirthward, 
and some hue leagues from the maino 
betwoene Malacca and l^ogu,” — /iarXer, lu 
IlaH 11 589-690. 

PENANG LAWYEB, a. The 

popular name of a handsome and hard 
<but sometimes brittle) walking-stick, 
'exported from Penang and Singapore. 


It is the stem of a miniature palm 
(L^clmla acuU/lda^ Griffith) The sticks 
are prepared by scrajiing the young 
stem with glass, so as to remove the 
epidermis and no more The sticks 
aie then stiaighteued by fire and 
polished (Btclfoici) The name is popu- 
larly thought to have originated in a 
]ocu]ai supiiositiou that law-suits in 
Penang w'ere decided by the Ipx hacu- 
hna But there can be little doubt 
that it IS a coiiuptiou of some native 
term, and hyttA^ ‘wild areca’ 

[or ^Jincaig luyoi^ “iiie-dried areca,” 
wlneli IS suggested in N E P\ may 
almost be assumed to l>e the real 
name [Dennys {Dem IJ'ict s v ) says 
from “ Layor, a species of cane f urnish- 
ing the sticks so named ” But this is 
almost certainly wrong ] 

1883 — (But the book — an o\cellent on© — 
i« without date — more shame to the Jiefigtom 
Tnu't JSociHi/ which publishos it) “Next 
morning, taking my ‘Penang lawyer’ to 
defend myself fiom dogs . ” The 

foil owing note is added ‘ ‘ A Penang lawyer 
IS a heavy walking-stick, suiiposod to be so 
called from its usofulnoss in settling dis- 
putes in Penang” — Gdmoin, Awo^xg tfie 
Mongoh, 14* 

PENGUIN, s Popular name of 
seveial sjiecies of birds belonging to 
the genera A2>te7}odyfes and Sphe^iums. 
We have not beeii able to uscertaiu 
the etymology ot this name Tt may 
]>e Irchn the Port ping'ue, ‘fat’ See 
Littr(‘ He (piotcs Clausius as jiictur- 
lug it, who says they were called a 
pmgmdine It is surely not that 
given by Bar Thomas Herbert in proof 
of the trutli of the legend of Madoc’s 
settlemeut in America ; and which is 
indeed im]died 60 years before by the 
narrator of Drake’s voyage , though 
iroliahly borrowed by Herbert direct 
roin Beldtm, 

1578 — “ In those iHlands wo found greate 
relief and plenty of good victunks, for in- 
fiiiito wore the uumbor of fowl© which th© 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Magilanus 
toarinod thorn geese . voyags^ 

by P Eletvkeir^ Hak. Boc. p, 72 

1593 — “The pengwin dasonlied.” — 
Mawktm, V, to N. p 111, Hak. Boe. 

1000 —“The Pengwines be© as bigg© as 
our greatest Capons w© have in Bngland, 
they have no winges nor cannot dye ... 
they bo© exceeding fi^tte, but their flesh is 
verio rank©. , . N-^Mtddletoi/Xj f B. 4. 

1609, — “Nous trouvAnaes beauooup d© 
Chi& de Mar, ot Oyseaux qu’on appell© 
Penguyns, dont I’Eseueil ©n ©stait quasi 
oottv©r ^»’' — ffouimmh V* 
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c, 1610 — , . . le reste est tout co avert 
. . . d*vno quantity d*Oyseaux noinmez 
pinguy, qui tout leurs oeufs et leurs 
petits, et il y ea a uae quantity si prodi- 
gieuse qu’on ne s^auroit mettre . . 3e pied 

en quelquG endroit que ce soit sans touehei 
— Pyrard de, Laval^ i. 73 , [Hak. Soc. i 97, 
also see i. 16] 

1612 — ** About tbe year CIO C LXX 
Hadoc brother to Pamd ap Ow&n^ prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Plo-i ida) , 
and by probability these names of Capo de 
BT%to7i in Norwniheg, and Pengwin in pait 
of the Noi*thern America, for a white lock, 
and a ioJntedieaded bird, according to the 
were relicks of this discovery *’ — 
Seldeiriy Nctes on Drayton's Pohiodnmi^ in 
WcrrJzs (ed 1726), iii col 1802 


1616. — ‘^The Island called Fen-guiu Is- 
land, probably so named by some Welsh- 
man, in whose Language Pen-gum. signifies 
a white head , and there aie many great 
lazy fowls upon, and about, this Island, 
with great cole-black bodies, and very white 
heads, called Penguins ” — 7W>?/, ed. Ib65, 
p. 334. 


1638. — . . that this people (of the 
Mexican traditions) were Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or othor'^, the Records of this 
Voyage writ by many Bardhs and Genea- 
logists oonfirme it . . made more oitho- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to buds, 
rivers, rocks, beasts, &c , as Pengwyn, 
refer’d by them to a bird that has a white 
head . — Merhert^ Some Peaces Tmseh, 

&o , p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the head 
IS precisely that part which seems in all 
^ecies of the bird to be olack < But M 
Koulin, quoted by Littrd, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to bonie short-wingod 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to the penguin And 5"^*? > i/, if to bo 
depended on, supports this view [So Prof 
Skeat {Ooticise Diet , s.v ) “ In that case, 

it must first have been given to another 
bird, such as the auk (the puffin is common 
in Anglesey), since the penguin’s head is 
black.”] 


1674.— 

So Horses they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by Geometry, 

And were invented first from Engins, 

As Ind%<m B'l Uons wore from Penguins 
JfTwdibras, Pt I. Canto ii 67» 


[1869. — In Lombock ducks “are vory 
cheap and are largely consumed by the 
crews of the rice ships, by whom they are 
called Baly-soldiers, but are more generally 
known elsewhere as p6nguxn-a?{cl,<; ” — 
Wallace^ Malay Archip ed 1890, p 135.] 


IPBOlir, s This IS a Portuguese word 
pado (Sijan peon) , from pd, ‘ foot/ and 
meaning a ‘footman’ (also a pemn at 
chess), and is not therefore a corrup- 
tion, as has been alleged, of Hind 
pvydda, meaning the same ; though 


the words aie, of course ultimately 
akm 111 root It was originally used 
in the sense of ‘ a foot-soldier ’ , thence 
as ‘ orderly ’ or messenger The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
in the city of Bombay The transition 
of meaiiing conies ouD plainly in the 
quotation from Ives In the sense of 
‘ orderly/ is the word usual m S.. 
India, whilst chnprassy (q v ) is more 
common in N India, though peo 7 i is 
also used theie The word is likewise 
very generally enqiloyed for men on 

f >olice sei'Vice (see BXJRKUNDATJZE) 
Mr Skeat notes that Pi>yun is used in 
the Malay States, and Tamln or Ta^ilf 
at Singapore] The woid had probably 
become unusual in Portugal by 1600 ; 
for Manoel Oorrea, an early commen- 
tator on the Lusiads (d 1613), tlnnks 
it necessary to explain pides by * gente 
de pd’ 

1603 — The (Jamoryni ordeicd the 
soldier (piao) to tiiko the letter away, and 
strictly foibado liiin to say anything about 
his having seen it ” — Co7 tea^ Lendas^i i 421. 

1510 — “So the Sabayo, piitting much 
trust in this (Kumi), made him captain 
within the city (Goa), and outside of it imt 
under him a caiitain fof his with two thou- 
sand soldiers (piSes) from the Balagate . . ” 
— Zi/fA II 1. 51. 

1663 — “ The pawn (piSLo) they cal! P/oefa, 
which IS as much as to my a man who travels 
on foot ” — Um i err, f . 37 
1575 — 

“ O Roy do Badajos ora alto Monro 
Oon quatro mil ca vail os furiosos, 
Innumoros pides, darmas o do oui u, 
GuuinocxdoH, guerrciros, o lustrosos ” 
OatnOes^ in, 66 

By Burt, on 

“ Tho King t>f BadajoH was a Moslem bold, 
with horse four thousand, fiexce and 
funona knights, 

and oountloMH Peons, armed and dight 
with fjold, 

whoso polisht surface glanceth lustrous 
light.” 

1609. — first of Eobniary the 

Capitaino departed with fiftio Peons. ...” 
— W Elmh, in Purrhas^ i. 421. 

c 1610 — “ Los Pions marchent aprbs le 
prisonmer, lid avec dos cordos qu’ils tien- 
nent ” — Pyiard de Litmly n 11 , THak Soc. 
11 17 , also 1 , 428, 440 , ii. 16] 

[1616 — “This )Shawbundor (soo SHA- 
BuNDBB) imperiously by a couple of 
Pyons commanded him from mo.” — Poster^ 
Letters^ iv. 351 | 

c 1630 — “The first of Decmher^ with 
some Pe-unes (or black Eoot-boyes, who can 
pratlo some English) we rode (from Swally)* 
to Surat .” — Sir T Ilerberff od 1638, p Bo* 
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[For “black’' the ed of 1677 leads “olive- 
coloured,” p 42] 

1 ^ 66 . — . siete cientos y treinta y 
tres mil peones ” — Pat la y Soum, i 195 

1673 — “The Town, is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peons ” — Ptye), 29 

“ Peons or servants to wait 

onus 26 

1087 — “Ordeied that ten peons be sent 
along the coast to Puhcat and enquire 

all the way for goods driven ashore ” — Jn 
Wheeled ^ i 179 

1089 — “At this Moois Town, they got a 
Peim to be their guide to the MoguTs 
nearest Camp Those Penns aie some 

of the Gentous or llctslibonis (sec RAJPOOT), 
who in all places along the Coast, espocially 
in Seaport Towns, make it thoir business to 
hire themselves to wait uiion Strangers ” — 
Dawpic ) , 1 508 

,, “A Peon of nunc, named Oeutal, 
w^alking abioad in the Glass after the Rams, 
was unfortunately bit on a sudden by one 
of them ” (a snake) — Oonu/ton, 260 

1705 — “ . . pions qui sont ce < juo nous 

appollons ici dos (iaides . ” — 218 

1745 — “Dbs lo londemain jo tm assem- 
bler dans la i'\')rteresso oh jo denieiirois on 
quality d’Aumomor, le Chef dos Pions, choz 
qui s’<ltaiont fait les dou\ manages — 
R’o'iheiif Mt'ni m 129 

1746 — “As tlio Nabob’s behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by Do la. Bourdon- 
nazs, had caused the Kugliwb to .suspect his 
assurances t«f aHsistanco, they hud 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Cuddiiluro ” ■— 
Oitue, 1 81 

c 1760 — “Peon One who waitb about 
the house to run on messages j and ho tom- 
morily carries under hiH anu a sword, or in 
hia sash a ^ i and in his hand a ratan, to 
keep the rest of the soi v.intn in Hulqoction 
Ho also walks bcfoio yonr palan»inm, eaiiioH 
chits (<j V.) or notos, and is y<tur b<nly- 
giiard 50. 

1763. — “KuropeauH diHtingux,sh those 
undiaoipliuod iioops by tbo general name 
of Peons.”— orl 1803, i 80 

1772 — Hadley, wniing in Bengal, .spells 
the word pnne ; but this ih ovulontly 
phonetic 

c 1785 — “ Peons, a na.mo for tho 
infantry of tho Deckan ihinaa Lije 
of 0/iOf^, IV. 563 

1780-90. — “ T Mont olf annually from 
Sylhot from 150 to 200 (oIophant.M) divulod 
into 4 distinct tlocks . * 'Phey wore imt 
under charge of the common peon T’heso 
people wore often absont 18 montliH On 
one occasion my servant Manoo , . . after 
a twelve-months’ absence returned . . in 
appearance most miserable , he unfolded hiH 
girdle, and produced a scrap of paper of 
small dimensions, which proved to bo a 
banker’s bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 jiounds, 
— his own pay was 30 shillings a month . . , 
When 1 left Tndia Manoo was still aVisent 
on one of tho&o excursions, but he dohvere<l 


to my agents as faithful an account of the 
produce as he would have done to myself 
” — Ron P Pindhctyf in Ltves ojt the 
Lmdsayi,^ lu. 77 

1842 — he was put under airest 
foi striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, "who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but who was obeying tho orders 

he received from Captain . The Major 

General has heaid it said that the supre- 
macy of the Briti.sh over the native must 
be maintained in India, and he entirely 
concurs in that oiumon, but it must be 
maintained by justice ” — Gen Orde ^ &e , 
of S 17 Ch p 72 

1873 — “ Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, a peon, oi oi doily, a groom 
to an Biiglish ofheer . and eventually a 
picador before an English Judge in a 
poimlous city ,” — iSotmditij Rt'nt'n\ May 31, 
p 728 

PEPPER, a The original ot tins 
word, Skt means not the 

oidinary pepper ot coiumeiee (‘black 
]>e])per hut lotir/ , and the Bans- 

kril name is still so applied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-nepper plants, 
which have been classea soiiietiines in 
a dilterent genus (Ohavtca) from the 
black i)epper, was at one time much 
cultivated There is still indeed a con- 
sidetahle export of long pepper fioin 
(Jalcutta , and a kmdiea species grovs 
in the Aichipelago Long pej^pex is 
mentioned by Phny, as well as white 
and Idack pepper ; the thtee varieties 
still known in trade, though with the 
kind of error that, ha.s persisted on 
such snhjects till (pule I’ecently, he inis- 
ap}»reheiKls their relation The pio- 
lortion of their ancient i>rice.s will he 
ound in a quotation below. 

The nanui must have been trans- 
feiTed l»y foreign tiaders to black 
]»e])})or, the stajde, of export, at an 
early date, as will he seen from tin* 
([uo&itiions IhmHclnmlJay tlie root of 
long ])e]>per, still a .stamulant inedienie 
in tlic native pharmacoiKXMa, is ■i>ro- 
bahly the wcW/iews of the ancients 
{Jioyl(\ p. 8(5) 

We may s<iy hero that Blnek 
IS the fruit oi a x>erenmal^ climbing 
shrub, Pipvn* mgrmt), L., indigenous in 
the fore,st,H of Malabar and Travancore, 
and thence introduced into the Malay 
couiit,ries, particularly Sumatra, 

Wh%te IS x^repared from the 

black by removing the dark outer 
layer of 'pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a xiart of its pungency It comes 
chiefly md Sixigapore from the Dutch 
settlement of jKhio, but a small quaii- 
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titj of fine quality conies from Telli- 
cherry m Malabar 

Long is derived from two 

shrubby plants, P%per qffic%narum^ 
O D O , a native of the Archipelago, 
and Pvp&r longum^ L , indigenous in 
Malabar, Ceylon, E Bengal, Timoi, 
and the Philqiiimes Long jiepjier is 
the fruit -sjuke gathered and diied 
when not quite ripe {Hanhmy and 
FI lock igcTj Pharmacogi aphza) All th ese 
kinds of peppei were, as has lieen said, 
known to the ancients 

o 70 An — “The eornefc. or gramos 
lie in certaine little hnskes or cods If 

that he plucked from the tree before they 
gape and open of themselves, they make 
that spice which is called Long pepper , 
but if as they do upon, they clea\e and 
chawne by little and little, they shew within 
th© white pepper which aftoiwaids beeing 
parched in the Sunne, channgoih colour 
and w'a\eth blacke, and therewith iiveled 
also Long pepper la soone sophisticated, 
with the senvie or mustard seed of Ale's.- 
andna and a pound of it is worth tfteon 
Boman deniers The white costoth seven 
deniers a pound, and the black is sold aftei 
foure demeis by the pound ” — Plniy^ tr b 5 ^ 
PkxU HoHcuid, Bk ah ch 7 
c 80-90 — “And theie come to those marts 
great ships, on account of tho bulk and 
quantity of pepper and malabathrum 
The pepper is Vjrought (to market) hero, 
being produced largely only in one district 
near these marts, that which is called Kot~ 
toiiarxls ” — Pex § 56 . 

c. A D 100 — “ The Pepper-tree (Tr^irept 
SipBpov) IS related to grow in India , it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
IS long, resembling pods , ana this long 
pepper has within it (grains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to be the perfect 
(black) pepper At the proper season it 
opens and puts foith a clustoi bearing tho 
berries such as wo know them But those 
that are like unnp© grapes, which constitute 
the white, pepper, serve the best for oyo- 
remedies, and for antidotes, and for thenacal 
potencies ” — D%oscoride8, Mat Med ii 188, 
c 646. — “This is the pepper-tree ” (there 
IS a drawing) “ Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of the vine. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a shield , and it is very green, like the 
green of rue Coirmas, Book xi 

c. 870 — “The manners say every bunch 
of pepper has over it a leaf that shelters it 
from the ram When the ram ceases the 
leaf turns aside , if ram recommences the 
loaf again covers the fruit KhutdOdba^ 

mJoam 6th ser tom v. 284 

1166 — “ The trees which bear this fruit 
are planted m the fields which surround 
tho towns, and every one knows his planta- 
tion The trees are small, and the pepper 
IS onginally white, but w^hen they collect it 


they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it , it IS then exposed to the heat of 
the sun, and dried m the course of 

which process it becomes of a black colour ” 
— Rahh% Benjamin^ in ^yx’lght, p 114 

c, 1330 — “ L’alboie ehe fa il pepe b fatto 
come Telera die nasce su pei gli mun 
Quosto pope sale su per gh arboii che I’uo- 
mim juaiitano a modo do Toleia, o sale sopra 
tutti li aibon pih alti Qiiesto pepe fa rami 
a modo doll’ u\ o , o m ituio si lo vende 

miano a modo do Tuve o poi pongono il pepe 
a I sole a seccare come uve passe, e nulla 
altra cosa si fa del pepe ” — Odoru , in OatJuuu 
App vlvii. 

PERGUliTlSrAH, s Hind %m'igana 
[Skt piagan^ ‘'to reckon np’], a sub- 
division of a ^Distiict’ (see ZILLAH) 

c 1600 — “The divisions into stiha'^ (see 
SOITBA) and parganas, which aie main 
tamed to the piesent day in the province ol 
Tattt^, wore made by these people” (the 
Samma Dimasty) — Tilx ikh-i-TCdn) <,m EUioL 
i 273 

1536 — “ Item, fiom the tin go praguanas, 
vvA , AiiKoi, Oairon.i, IVmehomia 133,260 
J-edeas ” — S Botefho, Tombo^ 139 

[Ibl 4 — “ T wrote him to stay in the 
Pregonas no.ir Agia ” — Fontn, ii 

106 j 

[1617 — “For that Muckshud bad also 
newly answered ho had mist his prigany ” 
—A'/? T Eoe, Hak Soc ii. 416 ] 

1753 — “ Masulipatiiarn . ost cnpitale 
do CO qu’on api>ollo dans I’Inde un Horcar 
(see SIBCAB), (pu coinprend phisiours 
Pergan^s, on districts paiticuhera ” — 
lyArvhhlh^ 132 

1812 — “A certain number of ullages 
with a society thus organised, formed a 
pergaiinah.”-*-i'Oy^^ 16 

PERGUNNAHS, THE TWENTY- 
POUR, n ]> The olhcial naim‘ of the 
District imniediately adjoining and lu- 
closiim^ though not administratively 
incliicling, Calcutta Tlie name is one 
of a chara<‘ter very ancient in India 
and the East It was Die original 
‘Zemmdary of Calcutta' granted to 
the Englisti Company by a ‘ Huhadar's 
Perwana' in 1757-58. This grant 
wtiiS subsequently uonlirm(»d by the 
Great Mogul as an unconditional and 
rent-free jagheer (q v.) The quota- 
tion from Sir Ricliard Fliil lips' Milhon 
of Facta, illustrates the development 
of ‘facts' out of the moral conscious- 
ness The hook contains many of equal 
value All approximate jiarallel to this 
statement would he that London is 
divided into Seven Dials 

1765 — “Th© lands of th© twenty-four 
Purgunnahs, coded to the Company by 
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the treaty of 1767, which subsoquenily be- 
<jame Colonel Oboe’s jagghior, weie lated on 
the King’s books at 2 lac .ind 22,000 rupees ” 
Hist, Mrenfs, 2nd ed , p 217 

1812 — ** The number of convicts confined 
at the SIX stations of this division (inde 
pendent of lUth Twenty-four pergunnahs, 
IS about 4,000 Of them probably nine- 
tonths are dacoits ” — Eijth Jtppo}t^ 559 

c 1831 — ‘‘ Bengal is divided in 24 
Fergunnalis, each with its ju<lg© and 
magistiate, registrar, &c ” — It J^ktUtpSy 
Mi/hon of Facts, storoot od 1813, 927 

PERI, s This Peisiaii woid foi a 
class of iiuagmaiy fei)iitos, rendeied 
familiar m llie verses of Mooie and 
Southey, has no blood -relationship with 
the English Faiiy, notwithstanding the 
exact coini)l]ance with Griiniu’s Law 
111 the change of initial consonant 
The Persian word is pint, from ‘jtxr?, 
‘a feathei, or wing’, therefore ‘ tlie 
winged one’; [so F Johnson, Peis 
Diet , hut the derivat.ion xs very doubt- 
ful ,] whilst the genealogy of fany is 
apparently Thil French /</«, whein^e 
(‘fay-doin’) and thence /a 

[c 1500''’ — “1 nm ilia only daughter of a 
Jinn chief of noblest strain and my name is 
Peri-Banu.” — Arab Najhts, IhuUm, y,. 264] 

1800 — 

From cluster’d henna, and from orange 
groves, 

That with such porfumos till the breeze 
As Pens to tlioir Histor V>oar, 

Wlion from the summit t»f some lofty 
tree 

She hangs oucagod, the captive of the 
T)ivcs ” Thahiba, xi 24* 

1817,— 

** But nought can charm the ImklosH Pen , 

Her soul is sad— her wings are weary,” 
Mooic, ParatliSf and the Peri, 

PERPET, PERPETUANO, s a^ie 
name of a cb>th often nunitioned in 
the 17 th and hrst part of the IBth 
centuries, as an exjiort from England 
to the East It a]>]>ears tf> have been 
a light and glossy twilled stud* of wool, 
fwhich like another stnlf of the s/unc 
land called ^ Lmhng,^ took its name 
from its durability (See Drapers Diet. 
s,v )] In hVanoe it was i-alhid perp^u- 
nnm or smifipiUrnSy in lUiL perpetuami, 

[1609.—“ Karsies, Perpetuanos and other 
woollonComodities. ’ — Jhrdwo<xL Lcttci Book. 
288 

[1617. — “Perpetuauo, 1 bale,” — OochsU 
Soo. i, 293. 

[1630. — » . Devonshire korsies or per- 
petuities . . .” — Forrest, Bombay Letters, 

1 4. 


[1680 — “ Perpetuances ” — Ibid ii. 401 ] 

1711 — “ Goods usually imported (to China) 
from Em ope arc Bullion Cloths, Clothrash 
Perpetuano’s, and Gamblets of Scarlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Colours, which 
are of late so lightly set by ; that to bear 
the Dutys, and bring the prime Cost, is as 
much as can reasonably be hoped for ” — 
Loci if n, 147 

[1717 — “ . , a Pavilion lined with Im- 

bohs’d Perpets ” — Tu Yule, Hedy a,’ JJtaty, 
Hak Soc 11 ccclix J 

1754 — “Being icquesiod by the Trustees 
of the Charity Btock of this place to make 
an humble application to you for an order 
that the chikhcn upon the Foundation to 
the number of 12 oi 14 may Ijg supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi- 
nal y cloth ” — Petition of Reid Ji 

Majdetatt, in Lony, p 29 

1757 — 4moug the iirosents sent to the 
King of Ava with the mission of JSnsign 
Uoliert Leator, wo find 

“ 2 Pieces of ordinary Bed Broad Cloth 
3 Bo of P4rpetuanoes Popmgay ” 

Tn JJahymplc, ih Rep, i, 203, 

PERBAIM, n p Tins is an old form 
of the name of Bassem (<1 v ) in Pegu. 
It occuiH (eg ) in Mdbain, ii 281 . 

1759 — “The CJoimtry for 20 miles round 
Persaim is ie}>rofc.entoa as capable of pro- 
ducing Rico, sufhciont to supply the Coast 
of Uhoiu >m a nd k n from Pondi g/o'? n/ to Mas uf 
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1796 —“Having <»rdciod presents of a 
trivial nature to bo presented, in return for 
those brought from Nogrms, ho referred the 
deputy . . to the Biiman Governor of 
Persaim for rntiftoation and final adjust- 
ment of the treaty ” — Symes, p. 40 But 
this author also uses Basfaen, (eg 32), and 
“Persaim or Basmen” (39), which altenm- 
tivoH are also in the chart by Ensign Wood. 

PERSIMMON, s This American 
name is a])plied to a friut common in 
China and Japan, which in a dried 
state IB imported largidy from China 
into Tibet The tree in the Jhospyros 
hiki, L. ill , a Hjiecies of the same genus 
which produces ebony. The word is 
properly the name of an American 
Fruit and tree of the same genus 
{I) mrgimana), also called date-plum, 
and, according to f.he Dictionary of 
Worcester, bdonged to the Indian 
language of Virginia. [The word be- 
came familiar m 1896 as the name of 
the winner of the Derby ] 

X878. — “ Th© finest fruit of Japan is the 
Kaki, or persimmon. (Lioepyros Kali), a largo 
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^Iden fruit on a beautiful tree.** — M^ss 
Btjd’s Japan, 1 234, 

PERUMBAUCUM, np A town 

14 m NW of Con}evaram, m tlie 
district of Madras [Chinglepnt]. The 
name is perhaps peruon-pcckJcam, Tam , 

‘ big Tillage ’ 

PESCABIA, 11 p. The coast of 
Tinnevelly was so called by the 
Portuguese, from the gieat peail 
' fishery’ there 
[c 1566 — See under BAZAAB ] 

1600 — Theie aie in the Seas of the East 
three principal mines where they fish pearls 
The third is between the Isle of Ceilon 
and Cape Comory, and on this account the 
Coast which runs from the said Cape to the 
shoals of Ramananeor and Man^r is called, 
m part, Pescaria. *’ — Liicena, 80 

[1616 — ^‘Pesqueria *’ See under CHI- 
LAW] 

1615 — lam nonnihil de orAi PiscariA 
dicamus qua© lani ind© a promontorio Com- 
morino in Orientem ad usque breuia Ram- 
anancondis extenditur, quod baud procul 
inde coIeberrim,us, maximus, et copiosissimus 
toto Orient© Margaritarum piscatus insti- 
tuitur. ’* — Jw7%c, Thes i 445 

1710 — “ The Coast of the Pescaria of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Call© of Camorim to the Isle of Manar, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of SIX inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.** — Soum, Onent, Ooii- 
1 122 

PESHAWUR, np Peshawar 
This name of wbat is now the frontier 
city find garrison of India towards 
Kabul, IS sometimes alleged to have 
been given by Akbar Rut m sul>- 
stance the name is of gieat anticjuity, 
and all that can be alleged as to Akbai 

15 that he is said to have modified the 
old name, and that since his time the 
present form? has been in use A 
notice of the change is quoted below 
from Gen Cunningham , we cannot 
give the authority on which the state- 
ment rests Peshawar could hardly he 
called a frontier town in the time of 
Akbar, standing as it did according to 
the administrative division of the Ain, 
about the middle of the Suba of Kabul, 
which included Kashmir and all west 
of it We do not find that the modern 
form occurs in the text of the Am as 
published by Prof Blochmann In the 
translation of the Tabakat-^i.-Ahhar'l of 
Nizamu-d-dm Ahmad (died 1694-95), 
in Elliot, we find the name transliter- 


ated variously as Feshdwm (v 443 ) 
Pmshdwar (293), Pmshor (423), Pershor 

g !4) We cannot doubt that the 

inese form Eolauslia in Fah-hiau 
alieady exjiresses the name Parasha- 
wai, or Paishdwai 

c 400 — “Prom Gandh^ia, going south 4 
days* journey, we ainvo at the country of 
Fo-lau-sha In old times Buddha, in com- 
pany with all his disciples, travelled through 
this country *’ — Fall hum, by Beal, p 34 
c 630 — “ The Kingdom of Kien-to-lo. 
(GAndliAia) extends about 1000 h from E to 
W and 800 7i from S to N On the Eaf.t 
it adjoins the luvoi Sin (Indus) The capital 
of this country is called Pu-lu-sha-pu-la 
(Puiasliapura) , The towns and villages 
aro almost deserted There are about a 

thousand convents, luinod and abandoned , 
full of wild plants, and presenting 011I5 a 
melancholy solitude /* — llioeii Tisam. 

iW Boml 11 104-105 
c 1001 — “On his (Mahmtld*s) reaching 
Purshaur, ho pitched his tent outside the 
city. There ho received mtelhgence of the 
bold resolve of Jaipjtl, the enemy of God, 
and the King of Hind, to offer opposition ’* 
— Al-Uthi, in El hot, 11 25 
o 1020 The aggregate of those w^aters 
foims a largo ri\or o]»posito the city of 
Parshdwax *' — AI-Bd anl, in E/hot, a 47 
Hoe also 63 

1059 — “ Tho Anifr ordoied a letter to be 
despatched to tho minisloi, toUmg him ‘I 
have detoi mined to go to Hindustiin, and 
pass tho winter in Waihind, and Marmiridira, 
and Barshiir . — Baihali, in E/hot, n 

150 ' 

c 1220 — “Farahabtlr The vulgar pro- 
nunciation IS Barshawtlr. A largo tract 
between Ghazna and Labor, famous in the 
history of tho IVlusulman con<iuost *’ — YaA fit, 
in Bai bier de Maiinaid, Diet debt, Fcrue, 418 
1519 —-“Wo hold a couaultatiou, in which 
it was resolved to phindor tho country of 
tho Aforldl Afghfi-ns, as had >>oen proposed 
by Sultan l^ayozld, to ht up tho fort of 
Pershawer for tho reception of thoir effects 
and corn, and to leave a gairison in it ** — 
Baber, 276 

c. 1655. — “ We came to tho city of Pursha 
war, and having thus h^rtunatoly passed 
the Kotat wo reached tho town of .loshaya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the sisso 
of a small elephant **-—Sidi, *A/i, m ./As. 
Ser. 1. tom ix 201, 

c 1590 — “Tiirnan Bngram, which they 
call ParshSiWar , tho sjinng hero is a source 
of delight There is in this place a groat 
place of worship which they call Gorkhatn, 
to which people, especially Jogis, resort 
from groat dislaiices — (ong ), 1. 592,. 
[od Jarrett, ii. 404 In ui 69, Parashiwar]. 

1754 — “ On tho now's that Peishor waa 
taken, and that Nadir Shah was preparing 
to pass the Indus, tho Moghol’s court,, 
j already in great disorder, was struck with 
I terror.” — Ii, vf jFadii Skah, in Banway, ix*. 
I 363 
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27S3 “The ho it of Peshour seemed to 

me more intense, than th it of my eountl^ 
I have visited in the uppei p irts of India 
Other places may bo warm , hot winds 
blowing ovei tricts of ind niav dn\o ns 
tinder the sheltci of i wetteii skroen , but 
at Peshour, the atraosphcie m the summer 
solstice, becomes ilmost intl unm ible — r/ 
ed 1808, 11 ^j7 

1863 — “ Its pio=iont nime we owe to Ak- 

btr whoso fondness for iimo\aiion led him 
to change the incieiit ParashdLwaia, of 
which he did mit know the me imng, to 
Peshawar, or the ‘ h ontici tow n ’ \bul F t/l 
jrives both names ” - ('^'aaifut/Innn i/t/i 

'~L<po?fs, 11 87 Crladwin tloe^* in his truis 
lition give both n uiics , but see ibo\c 


PESHCtJBZ, s A loim of ilaggti, 
the blade ot w huh li is i sti ii^hl Ihuh 
bade, while the ulgc <iuvis inw udly 
from a hioad hase to a \ciy shiip 
point Peis }Hsh-lith ‘toie-giip’ 
The handle is usual h made oi shii- 
iiutluj Hlu whiti bom (tooth?) ol t 
luge cetaceuP , pioliibly moise-tooth, 
whioli js ie])oatedly iiu iitioiud in tlio 
euly English ti idc* with JVimui as ui 
aiticle mm h in dein ind (f q see f^anis- 
hury, 11 bh, ITJ, 201, 30"> , in 80, 1G2, 
268, 287, Ac ) [The <i>ishluh^ appeals 
several times in JMi Kgmtoids ilafa- 
logue of IiKhmi Anti<y ind one is dlus- 
trated, PI kv No 760 ] 


1767 — 

“ lioceivod for snndiy 
jewels, Ac 

Ditto for kmfo, or 
peshcuhz (mis 
punted pt'ifuolz) 
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other Piscashes be is sparing a? j oii can ” — 
IifP) of(Jimit to l\ St tfto , in Eotf^ and 
KUs , No 1 p 7 

1673 — ‘‘Sumetiincs sending Pishcashes 
of eousidoi: \blo value Ibb 

1675 — “ Being irifoimed tint Mi Mohmi 
had sent a Piscash of Pei situ Wine, Cases 
of rttionge Water, Ac to \e Cho it CTO\cinoui 
of this t*ounti ey, that is 2d oi M psoii in 
ae kingdurno I went to his house to sjiexke 
ibt it, when he kept me to dine With him ' 
— I*u<n*\ ^lS in IndiiUltue 

[1683 — “ Piscasli ’ (See undei FIR- 

MAUN )] 

IbSO — ‘ Hilt the Pishcushes oi Pic^cnt-. 

e\}»eeted li^ the uid O/zii u4s let iidcd 

oiii 1 111 aigement foi some time notwithst and 
ing ’ — Oiiufjttm, 41 1 

1751 — “Aftei I hi\e lefiesliod nn 111113 
li J>iiHn, in<l iocei\ed the biib^uh {A5;^ 
— ‘d’his IS eilkd a Peischcush, 01 pie^ont 
f 1 0111 in inf ei 101 to i supeiioi Tlie sum 
igicocl foi was 20 doles’) which must ho 
pud I will leive 3 ou in possession of his 
dominion ” — lltsf of Nudn Noth, in Jf(fu 
mnp 11 371 

17td — “J hivo obt lined i juonuse fiom 
his M ijosty of his loyal eoiihim ition of ill 
youi possessions and pnviledges, provided 
you pi 3 him i piopei pishcush ’ — 

M(t)ot to 1 he (loveinor md (’oiindl, 

m I an SUtaitj 1 119 

ISll — “ J5y the find 0 / xfjahfttd 

the Sultiu meins the Paish 

CUsh, or tiibutc, which ho was bound by 
fouuer tie dies to piy to iho (hu ernmont of 
i l*oim ih blit which bo does not think 
juoper to designate by inv term 

denotive ol infenoiit 3 , which the word 
Pctishtusli coitainly IS ' — KoikpaiiuF Note 
on T{p/>oo\ htffos^ p 9 


PESHCUSH, H Pets pasIUa^h 
Wilson mtiujnids this as lifcifilly 
‘ fust -flints ^ It IS used <is an olU ring 
or tiibute, hut with m.iiiy spec die and 
technical simsos wlinli wdl bo iotind 
111 Wilson, r c/ a hm‘ on appointment, 
lenewal, or luvcHtilun , a <[uit-Ttmt, 
a payment i‘\acti*(l on lands tornunly 
lent-free, 01 m substilution lor S(»ivi(<‘ 
no lougei e\<ut<»d , wanet mu s a present 
to a gio<it man, or (loose ly) tor tin 
oidinaiy Goveinnu nt/ demand on land 
Pesheush, in the old Englinh records, 
IS most gciieially use cl in the HeiiHe oi 
a jircscnt to a grcMt man 
1653 — “ Pesket ost vn presant on Turc] ** 
— De /a /iou/ha/r le (fonz, ed 1657, p 55 3 
3657 As to the Piscash for iho King 
of Golcundnh, if it be not already done, wo 
do hope with it you may obteyn our liberty 
to coyne silver liupooH and copper Pice at 
the Fort, which would bo a groat accommo 
dation to our 9Vade But in thin and all 


PESH - KHANA, PESH - KHID- 
MAT, ss Pits ‘ Fore-sei vu ’ Tbe 
tents and a(ic>m])<niymg ictmne sent 
on ovei-mght, dunng a march, to the 
in w camjniig giound, to receive tbe 
masten on Ins armal A great ]>ei- 
sonage among the nitivts, or among 
oinselves, lias a comjihti double 
( st ihbshment, (>m‘ portion of which 
goes tlnis eaeiy night lu advance 
|Aiioth(i tcMHi used IS peshkhaima 
i\rs Sidvaiuc tents,' as helow ] 

1665 When the King ih in the hold, he 
Iiith nsuallv two (Amiw to tbe end 

(hat when ho bioakoth up and loa\othone, 
the other may have passod bofoie by a day 
and bo found ready when ho arnvoth it 
t ho place demgn’d to oncamj) at , and Tis 
the rofore that they are called Feiche kanes, 
aw if you fchould hil}, Houses going before 
— /3^-rwtn, KT 115, [ed ao7i8table,Z59\ 

[1738 — “ Peish-khanna is the term gnon 
to the royal tents and their appendages m 
India — /Ja7itaay, iv 153 
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[1862 — “ The result of all this uproarious 
bustle has been the erection of the Sard^i*s 
neshkhaima, or advanced tent ’* — BelleWf 
Journal of Mission, 409 ] 

PUSH W A, s from Pers *al<^der, 
a guide ’ The chief minister of the 
M^iratta power, who afterwards, suii- 

g lantiiig his master, the descendant of 
ivaji, became x^^'f^ctically the prince 
of an independent State and chief of 
the Mahrattas The Peshwa’s power 
expired with the surreiidei to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last PeshwM, BajI Erio, 
in 1817 He lived m w’-ealthy exile, 
and with undei his own juris- 

diction, at Bhitilr, near Cawnpoor, till 
January 1851 His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his lionoiirs and allow- 
ances, was the infamous Nana Srdiih 
Mr G P Brown gives a feiiiimne 
pesJhwln “ The princess Ganga Bril w^as 
Peshwin of Purandhar ” (MS. notes) 
1673 — ‘‘He answered, it is well, and 
referred our Business to Moio P mid if his 
Peshua, or Chancellour, to oxamino oui 
Articles, and gi\e an ticcount of what they 
ware ” — Et yet , 79 

1803 — “ But how IS it with the Peshwah ? 
He has no minister , no peiaon has infhionco 
over him, and he is only guided by his 
own caprices ’* — Welhifigton od 1837, 

u, 177 

In the following passage (guando- 
quidem, dorrmtans) the Great Duke had 
forgotten that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know 

1841 — “If you should draw more troops 
from the Establislnnont of Fort fcJt Goorgo, 
you will have to place undor arms the 
subsidiary force of tho Nizam, the Feish- 
wah, and the forco in Mysore, a-nd tho 
districts ceded by tho Nizam in 1800-3801,” 
— Letter from tho J), of V]''^f‘llington^ in 
2nd Adm» of Lord Mllenlmtongh, 1874. 
(Deo 29). The Duke was oblivious when 
he spoke of the Peshwa’s Subsidiary Forco 
inlfe 

PETEItBlLLY, s This is the name 
by which ‘ parsley ’ is generally called 
m N India We have heard it (pioted 
there as an instance of the absurd cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives But this case at least might 
more justly he quoted as an exarux)le 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for ‘x^^^rsley,’ 
VIZ petersilie, from the Lat p&tro- 
selvnuTYi, of which parsley is itself a 
double corruption through the French 
p&rnl In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is given as fatremhiin. 


PETTAH, s Tam The 

extramural suburb of a fortress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress The pettah is itself often 
sepal ately foi tilled , the fortress is 
then its citadel The Mahratti peth 
is used in like manner , [it is Skt 
petalca^ and the woi'd possibly came to 
the Tamil through the Mahr ] The 
word constantly occurs in the histories 
of war in Soutfiern India 

1630 — “ ’Azam ICh in, having ascended 
the Pass of Anjan-ditdh, encamped 3 koi> 
from Dhaidi Ho then directed Multafit 
Khftn to make an attack upon 

Dh.uitr and its petta, whore once a week 
people from all far and near, wore 

accustomed to meet for buying and selling ” 
— uihdiil in Elltof, \n 20 

1763. — “Tho i)agoda served as a citadel 
to a large pettah, by which name the 
people on the Coast of Coromandel call 

oveiy town conligiious to a foi tress ” 

Orme, cd 1803, i. 1 17 

1791 — “ . Tho petta or town (at 

Baiigaloio) of groat extent to the north of 
the foit, was sin rounded by an indifferent 
rampart and oxecUout ditch, with an inter- 
media to beim planted with impene- 
trable and well -grown thorns Neither 

tho fort nor the petta had diawbridgcs ” — 
m 123 

1803 — “Tho pettah wall was voryloftj, 
and defended b> towers, and had no lam- 
part ’* — We/li7if/fon, od 1837, ii. 193. 

1809 — “ r xwiHsed thiough a country little 
cultivated . . to Kmgeii, which has a 

small mud-fort in gt)od rei>air, and a pettah 
apparently well filled witli inhabitants 
ltd Valenitfi, i 412 

1839 — “Tho English ladies told mo this 
Pettah wjis ‘a hornd place — quite native 
and advised mo never to go into it , so I 
wont next day, t>f course, and found it most 
cutious — really omfe nntite** — Letters fom 
Mtubas 289 

PHANSBEGAR, h See under 
THTTG. 

[PHOOLKAREE, h Hind plM^ 
Mlowm‘d emlu’oidciy ' The term 
applied 111 N India to the cotton 
sheets tnubioidered ni silk by village 
women, particularly Jats liach girl 
is supposed to embroider one of these 
for her marimge hi recent years a 
considerable " demand has arisen for 
siiecimens of this kind of needlework 
among English ladies, who use them 
for sex sens and otlier decorative 
purposes. Hence a considerable manu- 
facture has sprung up of which an 
account will he found in a note by 
Mrs F. A. Steel, ajipended to Mn 
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H C Cook&on^s Mono(juf 2 ^h ov> the SilL 
Industry of the Punjab (1886-7), and in 
tlie Journal of Indian Art, ii 71 spqq 

[1887 — ‘‘They (native school giils) woio 
collected m a small innei court, winch WtUs 
hungr with the piotty phttlcarries they 
make heie (llawal Pindi), and which . . 
looked very Oiioiital and gay’* — 

Pilfer in, Vicenyci/ Life, "] 

[PHOOBZA, s A cnstoni-lionse , 
Gujaiati fhiirjd, Ircnu Av. crotfi ‘a 
noteli/ tlieii ‘a In^lit/ ‘rivei-nionlli/ 
‘harbour \ hence ‘a tax;’ or ‘custom- 
duty ’ 

[179!1 — The Kast India Calcnclai (]i 133) 
has “John Church, Phoorza-M aster, Siiiat ” 

[1727 — “ And the Furza or 

custom-house is at tins place (Hiighly) ’* — ■ 
A IlaiiuHott, od 1741, ii 10 

[1772 — “But as they hiill insisted ou their 
people faitiiiig at the gates on the Phoorzer 
Coofaky ” — PnuAi, IJonihin/ iHfets, x 3815, 
and see 392, “Phoorze Master” Otmdy ~ 
p — Mahi K/iusJiil, “inland tiansit-duties ” 

[1813 — idtds . were atmually 
imported to a considerable nuinbci at the 
Baroche Phoorza, when 1 was eustom- 
mastoi at that Hottlomoiii,” — Ptahf'% Or 
Mem 2nd od. ii 334 1 

PIAL, s A taist*d ])laifonu on 
which people bit., usually under t.he 
verandah, oi ou eMther m<Ve of the door 
ot the bouse It i8 a ]mi'ely B Jndtaii 
word, and partially (‘.oirenpoudH t.o tlie 
N hidiaii chahfltm (8(h* CHABOOTRA) 
Wilaou c<)ii|octuri*H the word to be 
Telugu, but it iH ju fact a form of the 
PortugueBo poyo and poyal (Bj»au poyo), 
‘a Beat or bench' TIIib ih again, ac- 
cording to ])u*« (i. 326), from the Lat. 
poihmth, ‘a ]>rojcctnig l»iiH(*, a balcony’ 
Blutcau explaiUH poytd as ‘ntcjiB toi 
mounting on horHoljack' (Bcowc^, ‘a 
louping-on Btonc ') [rtee Palhoqnerque^ 
Hak Boa ii 68] The <nioUitian from 
Mr (lover describes tin* H Indian thing 
m full. 

ISfjJh— “ Paying him hw ccmricHy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating hunHclf 
along with him on a -posSiXJ—OaHtauhedtt, 
VI 3, 

1578 — public Hfj|uare at Goa, as 
it was running furumMly along, an uihmi 
man came in itn way, and could not oHcapo , 
but the elephant took him up in his trunk, 
and without doing him ar^ hurt dcptjHited 
him on a. poyo.”— TtmUtdo, 432. 

1602 — “The natives of this region who 
are called laos, ar© men so arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors . . 
inaomuoh that if a lao in passing along the 
street becomes aware that any on© of 


another nation is on ,i poyal, ox any place 
ahovo him, if the person does not immodi- 
atoly come down, . until he is gone hv, 
ho will kill him lY 111 1 [p^or 

nixmorous inst«.iinco»s of this superstition, see 
(Joldeih llmfijh, 2iid od i 3b0 ] 

1873— “Built against the front wall of 
©very Hindu hoiuso in southern India . , 

IS a bench 3 feet high and as many broad 
it extends along the whole fi outage, except 
whole the house dooi stands The posts 

of the vexanda. or pandiil are fixed in the 
ground a few foot in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of idatfoim for the base- 
ment of tho house is generally 2 ox 3 feet 
above tho stieet level The laised bench 
18 called the Pya.1, and is tho loungmg-place 
by day It also scives in tho hot months 
as a couch for tho night Tlxoio tho 

visitor IS loconod, thoie the bai gaming is 
done , there tho beggar phes his trade, and 
the 1 ogi {see JOGrEE) sounds his conch , 
there also the members of tho household 
clean then tooth, amusing thomsclvea tho 
while with belches and other frightful noises. 

. ” — Pijctl Miuolti nt Iftuhn^ by E C. 

Oout, \n liid ii 52 

P1CA!R, B lliiid pcvilcCvi, [wliicli 
again ih a corrujxtion oJt Pera pd^e-Jedr, 
pdh\ ‘a foot '3, a retail-dealer, an inter- 
mediate dealer or lirolcei. 

1680 — “ Picar ” See under DUSTOOB 

1683 — “Y<' said Kay lor has always ooi- 
rospondofl with Mr Oharnock, having been 
VilwayH hiH intimate friend , and without 
cjiieHtion either provides him goods out of 
the (Ton Oomp.s Warohouso, oi connives 
at tho WoavcTH and Piccars doing of it 
JImyfKs, JJHff/;, Hak Boc i 133 

[1772 — “Pykars (see DELOLL) 

ami aoniflstahs) are a chain of agents 
through whose hands tho articles of mer- 
chandiiio pass from tho loom of tho manu- 
facturer, ortho Htoro-house of the cultivator, 
to the public merchant, or exporter 
Vere/gt, Vitu nf IStji^at, (Host, h v J 

PICE, s Hind a small 

copiior com, which under the Anglo- 
Indian syateni of currency is | of an 
anna, gV of u rupee, and somewhat 
leas than g of a farthing. Piee is used 
slanglBbly lor money in general By 
Act XX III. of 1670 (cl 6) the follow- 
<iOj)i)er coins are current • — 1. 
Double T*ice or Half-aiiiia, 2. I^ice or 
i aiuia, 3 lialfmce or Jt anna 4 
7H(i or anna. Jno. 2 is the only one 
in very eoininon use As with most 
other coins, weights, and mmsures, 
there ximd to be pucka pice, and 
outeka pice. The diatinetioxi was 
sonietimes hetweeu the regularly 
minted copper of the Government and 
certain amorphous pieces of copper 
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whicli did daty for small change 
{eg in the Provinces within 

memory), or between single and 
double pice, ^ e J anna-pieces and ^ 
anna-pieces. [Also see PIE ] 

c 1590 — ‘‘The ddm . . is the fortieth 
X>art of the rupee__ At first this com was 
called Paisab ” — Ain, ed Blochmann, i 31. 

[1614 — “ Another com there is of copper, 
called a Pize, whereof you have commonly 
34 in the mamudo ” — Poster, Letters, m 11 ] 

1615 — “Pice, which is a Coppei Coyne , 
twelve Drarames make one Pice The 
English Shilling, if weight, will yeeld thiitie 
three Pite and a halfe ” — W Peyton, m 
PmtluLS, 1 530 

1616 — “Brasse money, which they call 
Pices, wheieof three or thereabouts counter- 
vail a Peny ’’ — Teinf, m PiucJuis, n 1471 

1648 — “ de Peyaen zijn koopoi gelt 
, — Van Tiinst, 62 

1653 — “Peca est vne monnoye dn Mogol 
de la valeui do 6 demers — De la Bovllayc-' 
I&A/omz, ed 1657, p 553 

1673 — “Pice, a sort of Coppei Money 
cuirent among the Poorei sort of People 
the Company’b Accounts arc kept in 
Book -rate Pioe, viz 32 to the Mam [i o 
Mmnoodee, see CrOSBECK!], and 80 Pice to 
the Rupee ” — Fryei , 205 

1676 — “The Indians have also a sort 
of small Cox)poi -money , which is called 
Pecha . In my last Travels, a Kottpy 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s ” 
— Tavernier, E T ii 22 , [ed Ball, i 27] * 

1689 — “Lower than these (pico), bitter- 
Almonds her© (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pioe.’^ — 
OvingtOTi, 219 

1726 — ‘*1 A7ia makes lit stuyvers or 2 
peys ” — Valentfjn, v 179 [Also soo under 

HOHUR GOLD.] 

1768 — “Shall I risk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, against your 
cannon balls that cost two pice*'' — Mo — 
I will march your troops until thoir logs 
become the size of their bodies ” — Ifyder 
Ah, Letter to (Jol Wood, in Jl'orbes, Ot\ 
Mem. in. 287 , [2nd ed u 300] 

c. 1816. — “‘Here,’ said ho, ‘is four 
pucker-pice for Mary to spend in the 
bazar, but I will thank you, Mrs. Browno, 
not to let her have any fruit . — Mqs 
S herwood's Stones, 16, ed 1863. 

PICOTA, s An additional allow- 
ance or percentage, added as a liandi- 
cai) to the wei^t of goods, winch 
varied with every description, — and 
which the editor of the Siihs^dwH 
supposes to have lead to the varieties 
of bahar (q v ) Thus at Orinu/ 
the bahar was of 20 farazolas (see 
PRAZALA), to which was added, as 
pvcota^ for cloves and mace 3 maunds 
(of Ormuz), or about yV additional , 


for cinnainoii yV additional , for benzoin 
additional, &:c See the Pesos, &c 
of A Mimes (1554) passim We have 
not been able to tiace the origin of 
this teim, nor any modem use 

[1554 — “ Picotaa ” (See under BRAZIL- 
WOOD, DOOCAUN )] 

PIOOTTAH, s This IS the term 
applied 111 S India to that ancient 
machine for raising water, which con- 
sists of a long level or yard, pivotted 
on an ux^iight post, weighted on the 
shoit arm and bearing a line and 
bucket on the long arm It is the 
dhenhll of Upper J iidia, the shadUf of 
the Nile, and the old English sweep, 
sioape, or sway-pole The niaclime is 
we believe still used in the Terra 
Incognita of inarket-gai dens SE of 
London The name is Portuguese, 
picota, a luavme term now ai>plied to 
the handle of a ship’s x>ump and post 
in which it woi*ks — a ‘pump-biake.’ 
The picota at sea vds also used as a 
pilloiy, whence the employment of the 
word as quoted tioni Correa The 
word IS given in the Glossary attached 
to the “Fifth Be]>ort” (1812), but with 
no indication of its source Fryer 
(1673, pub 1698) desciibes the thing 
without giving it a name In the 
following the word is used in the 
marine sense 

1524 — “Ho (V, da Oama) oidorod notice 
to bo given that no seaman should wear a 
cloak, ovcopt on Sunday . and if he did, 
that it nhould bo tnkon fiom him by the 
constabloM {Ute s'e/ra tomada polos men mhos), 
and tho man i>ut in the picota in disgrace, 
for one day. Ho found groat fault with 
mou of military service weaiing cloaks, for 
m that gui«o they did not look like soldiers,” 
— Cbr/w, Lendrts, IJ. ii. 822 

1782. — “ Pour cot offot (arrosor los terres) 
on omploio tino nin chine ai^i)olMo Picote 
O’ost uno basculo dress5o sur lo >)ord d’un 
luiita ou d'uii r^Horvoir d’oaux iiluvmles, 
pour en tirer I’oau, oi la oonduiro ensmte 
oh Von vent.” — Sonnet at. Voyage, t 188. 

c. 1790 — “I’artout los pakoti^s, on pints 
h bascule, dtoiont on mouvomont pour fourmr 
roaii ndoossairo aux i)lantoH, ot partout on 
ontondoit los janliniors dgayor lours travaux 
par des chamsons ” — llaafnet, ii 217. 

1807 — “hi ono place I saw people em- 
ployed in watonng a nco-tiold with tho 
ratam, or Paoota, as it is called by the 
English.” — liuGhanan, Jtmniey through Mip 
sore, &o , 1 . 15, fHeio Yata/ni, is Can. yata 
Tol Btamu, Mai, Maw,'\ 

[1871.— 

“ Ayo, e’en picotta-work would gam 
By using such bamboos ” 

(Jorer, Polk Songs of S India, 184. J 
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PIE, llii. (I }Kf 7^ the sin. ilk st 

co[> 2 )i‘i com ot the An^lo-linhan cni- 
iuic\, ih ol ail anna, <>i 

lupee, -^ahout \ a i.iithini^ 'i'his is 
now the aut housed ine.niiuf^ ol pf( 
hut jxf^l oiigm.il]>, it- would seem, 
the louith ]>.iit ol <in anna, <iud in 
tact identic, il with pice (q \ ) It is 
the H — idaln jxt'f-, ‘a cjuaitei,’ lioin 
Skt })ai7^ pddilid in th.it scniwe 

[Ihbb — his iithci Ills i one pie 

sh\ie in a sni ill \ ill il^c wlmli ni.»\ \ulil 
Iiiiii j)tihi[)s Jl lujxs's pci minim ’ (’mt- 

/(-ssirjas oj an Oithih/^ JOl ] 

PIECE-GOODS This wlmli is 
now" the t (M linu al teiin loi Man<h(‘stei 
eottons inqioi t cd nit o Indi i, was oi li^in- 
allw a])plu‘d in ti.idt to the Indian 
cottons evpoitcd to Kngl.ind, a ti.tde 
whicli ri}_>peais to ha\ i* keen dchliei- 
ateU kilh‘d ])\ tin* heaw dut n^s whn li 
hancMshirc^ ]no(UU‘d to lx imposed in 
itbown niteiest, .IS in its own intiiest 
it lias ncmith pioeuuxl llu .iholitum 
of the small imjxnt dut\ on Knglish 
picc i‘-i>otxls in Iiidiri ^ (In IHhHaciiitv 
at the late ot 3 pel cent on eoiton 
goods w as 1 L nn])os( d | 

^ It is in «<isj aiisnnii>ticui tluit this <\|)oil 
tiKiofrorn IntJiix wus killed tin* dnvcdopiiit nl 
(>fina<hmoij in JHlu^land W« c in luuclly douul 
that this i ausii would Iwivo Kilhd it in tnno Hut 
It was not U ft to any hiu h Jiiij^oriiif? and imtuinl 
citttith Much tuiio Would bo ic (juiiultotraci llio 
whole of this t jitsode ot “am ii n* histoiv *’ Hut 
it IS c ('rlaiu that this Indiiii tiaclo was not killoh 
b> natimil causes It xxs kiltui by jirvhibUor y 
ciutKs 'riusn dutx'H \V(i< so hiiJ!h in 17S3 that 
tlipy wene do land to oi»uuto as a piciniuni on 
sinuKKhng, and tlxy wmo ruluced to Ih pei < «iil 
ad vaionm In llu ynat ITiUMlT tha value* of 
piece goods ft ini India Irnjioiled into Kngland 
was V2,77t3,()S2, or one tliird oi the wlioUi valiu 
of the iiniu>rts tioin India, which was 
And in the si'{t(*on ;yoiiH butwccni I7x.{ 4 and 
IbOO 10 (Incluhlvcp the iniporis of Indian piccw 
goods ainountol in value to 171,1 

In 174)0 the dutloH wen uused I need tu t >.iio 
details, but will cotne down to lbl4, just b tore 
the close* ol the war, when they wore, I bclh ,xl 
a maMinum The duties then, on “ jilaln white 
calicoes,’ were - 

C s cf 

Warehousa duty 4 0 Opeticnt 

War i*nhum ement 10 0 ,, 

Oust oma duty fio 0 0 ,, 

War eiibanc omont 12 10 0 ,, 

row Tir 

There was an KxcIbo duty ujuui Hrliish nianu 
factujcd and prlntc*d goods of per Rtpiarc 

yard, and of twic ethat amount on foreign (Indian; 
calico and muslin printed In Gient iiritnin, and 
the whole of both duty and excise upon Kuch 
goods was rftcovfti aide UH diawback upon re expoi 
tation Hut on the exportation of Indian while 
goods there was no drawback recovciable , and 
stuns i)rlnted in. India were at this time, eofaras 
we can discern, not adwitUd throvqh, the hngXl^h 
Oicatom house at all until 18*20, when they were 
admitted on a duty of per square yard 


Lists lit the \ nioiis Ivimls of Indian 
pUM c*-g<)(xls will Ik touud in IMillimn 
(^i U, 45, h>, and n ‘)0, ti^i \ and we 
.isst milk* tlu‘m lx*I()w It is not in 
oin ]K)Wei to e\]>l<inL tlion 
.intu'-s 111 kw cases, iound 

uii<k*i tin 11 ])i()pci heading [In th(‘ 
])icsont <.‘rlition these* lists liave ]>oen 
,n iangi‘d in .dphah(*tnal oidei The 
tigines holoio e.K li indic.ite that they 
hill into tlie tollov\ nig ( lasses 1 Piece- 
goods ioiim‘ilv evponed liom Bunili.iy 
ind Sm it , "2 Ihei c*-goods e\])Oite<i 

Horn Madias ,uid the (kxist, ^ Piece- 
goods t lu hinds inipoited into Uieat. 
Ih it.iin fiom Pengal Some* not os and 
cpiotat ions been added But it 

mnsl lx* until istihul that tlie classes oi 
gocxls now known undei these names 
m.iy cu ni,i\ not e\acLly lejirtsent 
t, hose made* tit the t-ime when these lists 
Well ]ne]>,nid 4 he names ])iiuted 
in c.qnt.ils <ue discussed in sepaiate 
tUt.ic les ] 

U)(),5 ‘ I li.ivc sem(*timc*s stood vma/cd 

.it the* \ ist ((uuilit> of (’ottoii-t’lotli of all 
suits tine and othc*is, liiigc*d uid white, 

(Sc e in the *S/fcf ?f/ps, 43 Geo III <app t>b, t)9, 70 , 
'■»Ic»to in ittp l(t Ci Oeo IV c«p 3 also Mao 
p/ic;so»(,s c/ f (c, IV 12(> ) 

III Sn A Aibutliixit s iiubluatlon of 5n 2 
Mutito'i hUmats (Mtuion, j* cxxi\ ) ho ciuutes a 
letn I ol Atuiiios tc; aiiicnu ni fcScollaiid, wiittou 
jib.iut isilO, which shows him surpiisiiigly tiofoie 
hi 4 ago m the matter of hVe** 'J’ltidc*, rtocaking with 
1 1 teiencc* lo ccitaia inoisurcK ot Mr IIuHkimon « 
lhHpaK''ag< oiuIhUuih “ Ii ciui is the t ounlry that 
hae be (‘ti woisi um <l ui tlu new anangenieuts 
Allhoi prodne thought undouhtcdlNto be imported 
Ir.cly into Paiglnnd, upt*n pa> mg the same duties, 
and no moio,whi< h hngtishdutlesl/inaTiulactuiesJ 
pay in Iiidbi When I aec what ib done in Parlla 
mcmt agaiiiHt India, 1 think that I am reading 
about I'.dward III and the hlomings ” 

fiir A A 1 buthnot addx very appropriately a pas- 
sage lioinuuoteby the late Trof H II Wilson m 
Ills coiitinuattoii <;f James MiU’e History oJ Jndia 
(IS to, vol i pp 588 53t>), a passage which we also 
gladly iiiBcrl hero 

“It was Htalcicl m evidoiioe (lu ISIJ) that the 
I ol Ion und silk goods of India, up to this period, 
( oiild 1> c Hold for a prollt in thc^ Hritish market at 
ni>nci irotn f>() to (SO per cent lower than those 
labrnatodin Kiulaxul It < onsc quontly became 
1 ec ftHHary to pi olcc t the latter by duties of 70 ot 
SC) pc remit oil tin li value, oi by poHilive prohlbi 
tion Hud thiK nut tu on the cane, had not such 
prohiliilory duties and (lc*cu‘es oxlHted, the mUlS 
of I'ainUy and of MaxidiehUr would have been 
Hto])j)od in their outKCit, and could hardly have 
hiHin again sot in motion, even by the power$ oi 
atcarn They were cremated by the saoriflco ot 
tho Intlian maiul)factur(?s Had India heeninde 
pendent she would ha' o retaliated , would have 
impf’sod pi eventivc? duties ujion Hritfeh goode, and 
would tiiiia have preserved her own productive in 
cluhtry from annihilation This act of self defeuc e 
WHH not permitted her , she was at the mercy oi 
the stranger British goods wew forced upon her 
without payl7*g any duty , and the foreigiunoanu 
facturor cmi>loyed the arm of political injiistlceio 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor 
with whom ho could uot contend on equal terms,” 
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which the Hollmiders alone draw fiom 
thence and tiansport into many places, 
especially into Japari and Europe, not to 
mention what the Engli'^h^ Fortingal and 
Indian meichants cany away horn those 
parts” — Bernier^ ET 141, [ed Con <if able, 
439] 

1786 — (Res" of Couit of Dixectors of the 
E I C , 8th Octobei) “ that the Cap- 
tains and Officei s of all ships that shall s ul 
from any part of India, aftei leceiiing 
notice hereof, shall be allowed to bung 
8000 pieces of piece-goods and no moie 
that’oOOO pieces and no moie, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stitched oi 
plain, or either of them, of \dnch 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
following sorts, vi/ , A7hha?Iie<t, (^), 

Cossaes, Doreas, Jamdamiie^i, 

Nainsool<i, NecAchihs, Tan)eihs, and Tcr~ 
rindams, and that 3000 pieces and no inoio, 
may consist of colnuieu piece-goods 
&c , &c — In Setoih’-Kaii , i 83 

[Abrawan, 3^ ab-i-yatidn, ‘ flowing watoi ’ , 
a \eiy fine kind of Dacca mushn ‘ Woieu 
an ^ IS the name applied in the Aiahian 
Nights to the Patna gau/es, a teim oiigiii- 
ally use<i foi the pioduce of the Coaii looms 
{Burton, x 247) “ The Hindoos anuiso us 

with two stones, as instances of the fineness 
of this mushn One, that the Kinpcior 
Aurung/ebe was angry with his daughter 
for exposing her skin thiough hei clothes , 
whereupon the young pimcess lemoiiLStiated 
in her 3Ustification that she had seven 
jamahs (see JA3MDWA) or suits on , and 
another, in the Nabob Allaverdy Khawu’s 
time a weaver was chastised and turned out 
of the city for hi«» neglect, in not preventing 
his cow from eating up a piece of abrooan, 
which he had spread and carelessly left on 
the grass ” — Bolt, Considerations on Affaiis 
of India, 206 
3 ADATIS. 

2 AIXEJAS. 

3 AlUbaUies. — “ -4 lahallee (signifying 
according to the weaveis’ interpietation of 
the word * very fine ’) is a mushn of fine 
texture” — {J Taylor, Account of the Colton 
Manufacture at Dacca, 45 ) Accoiding to 
this the word is perhaps from Ar iVIa^ 
^superior,’ H hhald, ‘ good ' 

3 ARibanees. — Perhaps fiom ‘su- 

pewot,’ hetnei, * woof ’ 

1 Annabatcbies. 

3, Arrabs. — Perhaps from the place of 
that name in ShahSba^ where, according to 
Bxschanaa Hamilton {Eastern Indm, i 548) 
there was a large cloth industry 

3 Anbi^filiss 

2 AunneKetobies. 

3 BAFTAS. 

3 BANDANNAS, 

1 Bejutapauts. — H ‘ without 

join,^ 'pdt, * a piece ’ 

1 BETEELAS. 

3 Blue cloth. 

1 Bombay Stuffs 

1. Brawl — ^The N E,D describes Biawl 
as a * blue and white stripeil cloth manu- 
factured in India * In a letter of 1616 
( Foster, iv 306) we have “ Lolwee champell 


I and Burral.” The editor suggests H htral, 
j ‘ open in te\tuie, fine ’ But Roquefort (s v ) 
gives “ Bme, Burcl, grosse 4tolfe en lame 
de couleui lousse on grisatio, doiit sdiabillent 
oidmaiieinent Ics lamoueurs , cette 4toffe est 
faite de bielus noire et biune, sans auciine 
autie tern till e ” And see K E JO s v Borrel 
3 Byrampauts (See BEIRAIMDSE.) 

2 Callawapores 

3 Callipatties — H Kali, ‘ black,' 'paUl 

" stiip ^ ’ 

3 CAMBAYS 
3 Cambrics. 

3 Carpets 
3 Carridaries. 

2 Cattaketchies 

1 Chahas. (See undei SHALEE.) 

3 Chareonnaes. — H ihat-hhana, ‘ che- 
queied ’ The t ha) kuna, or chequered 
mushn, IS, as legaids manufactuie, lery 
sunikir to tlie Boo}e(t (see DOBEAS below) 
Tbcv dillei in the bie.idth of the stupes, 
tlieir closeness to each othei, and the si/e 
of the squaies ” {Eoi'bos U atbon. Textile 
Man 78 ) The same name is now applied 
to a silk tdot.h ' 'rii(‘ word charkndna 
simply means ‘ a chet*k,’ but the term is 
applied to certain silk or mixed fabiics 
containing small chei k.s, usually about 8 or 
10 checks in a line to an inch ” {Yusuf Ah, 
Mon on Silk, 03 Also see Joum Ind 
Art, 111 6 ) 

1683 — “ 20 yards of chaHronuas ” —In 
Yule, Iledge'^^ Buirif, Hak Hoc. i 94 

2 Chavoms. 

I Chelloes (Hee SHALEE.) 

3 Chmechuras. — I’robably cloth from 
Cbinsura. 

1 CHINTZ, of sorts 
3 ChittabuUies. 

3 Chowtars. — This is almost certainly 
not identical with Chudder. In a list of 
cotton cloths in the Am (i 94) we have 
chautar, which may mean ‘ made with four 
threads or w'lres ' Chautdhl, ‘ four-fold,' 
IS a kind of cloth used m the Punjab for 
counterpanes {Francis, Man Cotton, 1 ) 
This cloth is frequently mentioned in the 
early letters. 

1610 — Chautares are white and well 
requested ” — Danvers, Letters, i 76 
1614 — The Cbauters of Agra and fine 
baftas nyll doth not here vend ” — Foster, 
Letters, n, 46 

1616 — “ Four pieces fine white Cowter.^’ — 
Ibid IV 61, 

3 Chuolaes. — This may be H chahla, 
ehakrl, which Platts defines as * a kind of 
cloth made of silk and cotton,' 

3. Chunderbaunies. — ^TUis is perhaps H 
'‘handra, ‘ the moon,' bUna, ‘ woof.' 

3 Cfauudraoouaes. — Forbes Watson has • 
Chunderkana, second quality mushn for 
handkerchiefs ” * “ Plain white bleached 

muslin called ChunderkoraN The word is 
probably chandrakhdna, ‘ moon checks.' 

3 Clouts, common coarse cloth, for 
which see N E,B, 

3 Ooopees. — 'This is perhaps H kav/pm, 
ko]pvn, * the small Itmgoow worn by Fakirs ' 

3 Corahs. — H kord, *^piam, unbleached, 
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undyeJ ’ \Mi-it is now known as Koui silk 
IS woven in pieces ioi waist-clotha (see 
Yusuf Ah, op cH 76) 

3 Cossaes — This peiluips repieseufcs Ai 
hhassa ‘special’ In Uio Avu we ha\e 
lhacah in the list of cotton cloths (i 04) 
Ml Tayloi desciibes it <is a niuslm of a 
close hue tevtuie, and ideiitilies it witli the 
hne muslin wdiich, aceoidm^jr to the A7)t 
(11 124), was pK)du(‘ed at Hunai^aon The 
hiiest kind ho says is “ jtnig/c-Utasu 
(Taylot op oif 15 ) 

3 Cushtaes. — TJie.se ptM'ha])s take then 
name from Iviishtia, a place of consideiable 
tiade in the Nadiya iJistiict 

3 Cuttaimees (Hee COTTOH ) 

1 Dhooties. (Hee DHOTY.) 

3 Diapers. 

3 Dimities. 

3 Doreas — H '’stuped cloth,’ 

dorf ‘ thread ’ In the list in the A7u (i 95), 
Donyah appeals ainon^ <'ott.on .stuHs H 
IS now also made in silk ‘ 'I'lio simplest 
pattern is the stupe, wlien tlie stupes are 
longitudinal the 1 an uc is a dontpt 44ie 

doiiya W'as cm^inallv a cotton fal)nc, Init 
it IS now nnimifacturcd in silk, silk-and- 
cotton, and otiiei conihinations.” 

[Yusuf Ah^ 01 } tif 57, 91 ) 

1683 pieces Dooreas.” — Iledtjes, 

Diart/f Hak {^t)C i 0 1 

3 DOSOOYIES. 

3 DXJNCIAEEBS 

3 Dysucksoys 

3, Elatohes. — PlatthS ijives H lidohd, a 
kind of cloth woven of silk and thiead so as 
to piesent the appomance of cardarnoins 
[tldchl) ’ But it IS almost certainly identical 
with allesa. It was probaJily introiluccd to 
A^ra, whore now alone it i.h made, by the 
Mo^jhuls It differs from doriya (see 
DOBEAS above) in haviuu; a Hubstantial 
texture, wluneas the dorii/n is generally 
flimsy [Yusuf Ah^ op mt, <)5 ) 

3 Emmerties.— This is II ammil, tfnratl, 
‘ sweet as nectar.’ 

2 ausraHAMS. 

2 O-ndeloor (dimities).— Thera is a place 
of the name in tho Noilghmry District, but 
it does not seem to have any cloth manu- 
facture 

1, araNEA STOTFS/ 

3 Gnrrahs. — ^Thia is probably the II 
gaThU “ unbleacheil fabrics which under 
names vaiymg in different localities, con- 
stitute a large proportion of the clothing 
of the poor They are used also for packing 
goods, ami as a covering for the dead, for 
which last purpose a largo (luantity is em- 
ployed both by Hindoos and Mahomedans 
These fabrics in Bengal pass under Uio name 
of garrha and giusee.’* [Forbes Watson^ op 
cvt 8^ 

3, Babassies. — Probably F *abbas% used 
of cloths dyed m a sort of magenta colour. 
The recipe is given by Hadi, Mon, on Vyemg 
%n the iv P, p. 16. 

3. Herba Taflfeties. — ^Theso are cloths ma^^e 
of Grasfiholoili. 

3. Humhtimg, from Ar. hbammSm^ ‘ a 
Turkish bath ’ “ (apparently so named from 
its having been ongmaUy iised at the bath). 


IS a clutii of a thiclv stout texture, and gener- 
ally worn as a wiappei in the cold season” 
( Taylor, op cit 63 ) 

3 Izarees. — P izdi, ^ drawers, tiousers ’ 
W atson (op cit 57, note) says that m some 
idaces it is jiecuhai to men, the women’s 
tliaweis being Tiawat tierklots (^ajiooa-e- 
Islam, App XIV ) gives eezar as equivalent 
t«» shulwanr, like the pyjamma, but not so 
wide 


3 Jamdanmes — P -H jdmddui, which is 
.said to be piopeily jaoittfiddnl, ‘ a box for 
Jiol ling a suit ’ Tho jiimdunl is a loom- 
li^ureJ muslin, wliicb Tayloi (op e%t 48) 
calls ‘ tlic most expensive pioductions of the 
l)<icca looms ” 

3 OTamwars. It )tnnawdr, ‘ sulficient for 
A ill css ’ It IS not easy to say wliat stuff is 
intcude I by tins name In the Ain (ii 210) 
we have jamahiodr, mentioned among Guzeiat 
stulTs woiked ui gold tliroad, and again 
(i 95) jfimalnrdi Farmnarm among woollen 
stutls Porhes Watson gives among Kash- 
nni shawls ‘ Jamewars, or stuped shawl 
]ueces ”, m i.liB Punjab they are of a 
slaixieil jiattcin made both in pashm and 
wool (Johnstone, Mon on Wool, 9), and Mr 
Kipling says, “ tho .stupes are broad, of 
alhniiate colouivs, led and blue, «c ” 
(MnUiaepi, AH Manufactures of India, 374 ) 


3 Kmcha cloth 
3 Kissorsoys 
3 Daccowries. 

1 Leimnannees 
3 LONG CLOTHS. 

3 LOONGHEES, HEBBA. (See GRASS- 
CLOTH) 

I LOONGHEE, MAGHRDB. Ar tnaghrih, 
wayhmh, ‘ the west ’ 

3 Hamoodeatis. 

3 Mammoodies. Platts gives ^ 

‘piaised, line muHlm ’ The Ain (i. 94) 
I lassos tlie Mahmddl among cotton cloths, 
mnl at a low price. A cloth under this name 
IS made at Hhahabad in the Hardoi District 
(Oiidh Gazetteer, ii 25 ) 

2. Monopore cloths. (See MUKNE- 
TORE.) 

3 mtooreos . — Moones are blue cloths, 
principally manufactured m the districts of 
Nellore and at Canatur in the Chmgleput 
collectorate of Madras , They are largely 
exported to the Straits of Malacca ” ( Bah 

four, Cyel ii. 982.) 

1681-5.^ — Moorees superfine, 1000 pieces.” 
— ’Pringle, iHtiry Ft, Bt, Geo, iv 41* 

3. Muffgadooties. (Bee HOONGA.) 

3 MX7LMULS. 

3 Hushtues. — F. fnashrU^ ‘ lawful * It is 
usually applied to a kind of silk or satin 
with a cotton back. “ Fure siBs is 
allowed to men, but women may W'ap 
most sumptuous silk fabrics” (Yuw 
op, cit, 90, seqj, All Mushs^oPs yrash W^IDI, 
especially the finer kmds, used feup 
petticoats, and trousers of boi^ s^s;e$. 
(Forbes Watson, op, 97-») 

1882.—** . . . (striped washing 

silks manufactured at ItoSWS) . Afrs. 
Mter Bassem AU, L 100 

1. at0STEE0. 

a. Naibat^^ , 
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S Nainsooks — H nainsukh^ " jiloasuie 
of the eye ’ A soit of line 'wlufce calico 
Forbes Watson (op c^f 76) says it is nseil 
foi neckerchiefs, and Taylor (op at 16) 
defines it as ‘a thick muslin, appaiontlj 
identical with the tumook {iansaVh^ nioth- 
mmm, i 91) of the Ai/ee7i ” A cloth is 
made of the same name in silk, imitated 
from the cotton fabnc Ah, op at 

95 ) 


1 Nicannees. — Quoting fiom a papci of 
1683, Oime {Fraqme^ds, 287) has ‘ (>000 
Miccanneeis. 13 'SJid'; Ioijh ’’ 

3 Nillaes ■— Some kind of blue cloth, H 
nll3, ‘ blue ’ . 

1 Nnnsatees — ^^There is a place called 
Nansarl m the Bhandaia Distiict. {Cniimf 
Promnte^ Oazefteer, 316) 

2 Ormgal (cloths) Piobably take then 
name from the once famous city of W arang.il 
lu Hydeialiad 

3 PALAMPORES. 

3 Peniascoes — In a paper quot.etl by 
Biidwood {Repoit on Old Retord^, 10) \\e 
have Pmascos, winch he sa’vs aie stuOs 
made of pine-apple fibre 

2, 3 Percanlas — parkala, ‘a spaik, a 
piece of glass’ These weie piobaldy some 
kind of spangled robe, set with }neees of 
glass, as some of the modem Phoolkaris 
In thft Madi*as Diaries of 1681-5 we 


are In the Madras Dianes of 1681-5 wc* 
have “PercoUaes,” ami '' percolles, fme ” 
{Pringle, i 53, ni 119, iv 41) 

3 Photaes. — Tn a Icttoi of 1615 we havt*^ 

“ lounges (see LOONOHEE) and Footaes of 
all sorts ” {Foster, Letters, iv 306), where the 
editor suggests H ph0(t, ‘ variegated ' 
But m the Ain we find Fautahs (lom- 
bands)” (i 93), which is the P. p)(a, and 
this IS from the connection the word probably 
meant, 

3 Ptdecat handkerchiefs (Sr^eo XilABRAS 
handkerchiefs and BANDANNA ) 

2 Punjum. — ^The Madras CUoss gives 
Tel Tam futlyam,hf ‘ a collt'ciion ’ 

“ In Tel a collection of 00 thrca>ls and iii 
Tam of 120 thieads skeined, ready Cor the 
formation of the warp for weaving A clotli 
IS denominated 10, 12, 14, up to 40 poonjam, 
according to the number of times 60, or else 
120, IS contained m the total number of 
threads m the warp Poonyam thus also 
came to mean a cloth of the length of one 
p^orvfeiin as usually skeined , this usual ! 
IScigth is 36 cubits, or 18 yards, and the 
Width from 38 to 44' inches, 14 lbs being 
(ibe common weight , pieces of half length 
were formerly exported as Satempoory.” 
writing m 1814, Heyne {Tracts, 347) says 
Here (m Salem) two punjums are desig- 
nated by ‘ first call,* so tuat twelve punjums 
of cloth IS called ‘ six call,’ and so on.” 

3 Puteahs. (See PUTTEE.) In a letter 
of 1610 we have “ Patta, katuynen, with 
red stripes over thwart through.” {Danvers, 
Leitei s, i 72 ) 

2 Putton Ketchies — Cloths which possibly 
took then name from the city of AnhilwSra 
Patan m Catch. 

1727 — “ That country (T'ogn^atam) pro- 
duces Pepper, and coarse CHoth called 
catohas.” — A, Hamilton, i 336, 


3 jctaiugs — ‘ Hriog is a luushn which 
icscinblos ilniim in its ti anfc.]),u ent gau/e oi 
iiot-like toNtiiic It IS made by parsing a 
single tin Old ol the u up tlnough each 

iliMSioii c>f the u*t‘d ” {TinfJoi\ op cif 44) 

1 ol Raiglms ” — Hi dtps, Dianp Hak 

fSoc 1 9 1 

1 Saloopauts. (See SHALEE.) 

3 Sannoes 

2 Sassergates. — Some kind of cloth called 
‘ (hat of the 1000 knots,’ 11 t.ahas)a qianfki 
‘ Saserffunters {lindieood. Rep on Old 
Records, 63) 

2 Sastracimdees. — Tliese cloths seem to 

take lluMi name Iiom pl.ue called iSHHia- 
JktioHtt, ‘ Pool ol the Ij.iw ' _This is inobably 
the place named in tlie J7n (ed Jarreti, 
11 121) “ In tin* township oi Kigam Sitndar 

IS a laige u*sei\oii which gives a peculiar 
\\hit(*ness to tin* t lot/hs washed in it” 
ClLidwin reatls the mime Cafmashnondn, oi 
Cnfu/s //scfonffT (set* Taglot^op rif 91) 

3 Seerbands, Seerbettxes, — 'Phese aie 
names loi Unbans, H unhand, sirhatti 
Tavlor {uv eit 17) niinn*s them as Dacca 
imishns under tin* n.nn<*s ol ^.tadnutd and 

3 Seershauds — 'I’his is perhaps P siV- 
shtld, ‘ h<*ad-dehgliting,’ some kind of tiiiban 
OP v<m1 

3 Seersuckers. — Vo i ha i>s , s / r, * head,’ 

sitklt, ‘ ple.iHiue ’ 

\hrdhrtjl, ‘ si law I- weaving ’ 




3 Shalbaft.- 
(See SHAWL.) 

3 Sickteisoys 

3. soosms. 

3. Suhnoms, S\MoxQB,--*i^hHhnam is a 
thin pellucid musim to wliith the Persian 
figurative nam<» of ^ ev<‘iung dew ’ {shahnnm) 
is given, the fabric lieing, when spread 
over the bleaching-tn'ld, .st*ar(*elv distin- 
guishable from the dew on the grass ” 

( Taylor, op. at 15 ) 

3 Sucoatoous. (^^ee SUCfLAT.) 

3. Taffaties of Morts ” A name applied 
to plain woven silks, m mort* rec(*rit times 
signifying a fight tlnn silk stuff with a 
consiuerablo lustre or gloss ” ( Ihapers^ Diet 
s V ) Tins wotil eomoH from P taftan, ‘ to 
twist, spin.’ Thts Ain (i 9t) has tajtah in 
the list of silks 

3. Taiusooks. — II tansukh, ‘ taking ease.’ 
(Seo above under NAINSOOKS*) 

3. Tanjeebs. p tanzeb, ‘ bot^ admnmg ’ — 
“ A tolerably fine muslin ” {Taylor, op, at, 
46 , Forbes Watson, op at 76), “ The silk 

ianzeb seems to have gone out of fashion, 
but that m cotton is very commonly used 
for the chicken work in Inicknow.” (Ytisuf 
Alin ov eit 96.) 

1, T&pseiki. (Hee umh*r ALLEJA.) In 
the Ain (i 94) we have • “ Tafgilah (a stuff 
from Mecca) ” 

1670. Ho that m y<iin house are only 
left some Tapseiles and cotton yarn.” — In 
Tule, Hedged Diary, Hak. Hoc, n, ccxxvi 
Bmlwood in Report on Old Records, 38, has 

Topsails. 

• 2 Tamatannes. — “ Thtu'e are various 
kimls of muslins brought from the East 
In dies, ch iefly fnim Bengal, betejlea (see 
BETTEESiiA) tamatans , {Cha^h^s^ 
Cycl, of 1788, quoted in 3rd ser, N. 4" Q* 
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iV snifir<*sl<nl {ibid .‘^iii s(»i i\ 

135) tliat lihis is Uu nirnn ni lCn'_?lish 
Fi \\lin ii iii <Ih' Dnqn rs 

TJiit Jis ' «i tm«‘ n|)<Mi muslin, liisl, iiii|M)itel 
fiom luilia and alliMWaiJs imif Iwio ” 

3 Tartorees, 

3 Tepoys , , . 

3 Tenndams. — itniUHiant (sa. i Mu« 
\\eav<Ms 1,0 intMii "a Kmil al ilalli lar llii* 
hodv/ iliit‘ n.iuu* ln*tii‘j!: (ltMi\<‘(l ham tlu* 
AraHit A’KU'd ftnutb inrtth) .v kind, 

and tli<‘ r<‘isiui auo i(n(hntt (tnfdtlnf) * <h(* 
bOilv,’ is a muslin ^\luoh uas lainu*il\ im- 
poited, uiiiliM* Mil' n.iiui* ul tnunditm^ iiih) 
this oounhv ” {Taiflfu^op rtf ll> ) 

2 Ventepollams. 

PiaDAUlT, s A spil.toiui , Hind 
pJJitJdn PlL IS tlia 

ated iuii'<3 oi chuwi'il 

{ti siM\auls . h» t‘.nn 

thi' Picauedent ai spitlaau 
Pil Cnn^fith/(\ 211 In 283 Piquedaus. | 

1073 'rill* Kaoius .uu sjas*ad wiMi 
Caipi'i-s as 111 fNthff.dUil Mi<‘V ha\ Pigdans, 
or 8pit( luui: ])ot/s ul Mil* Kai'lli ol this IMaou, 
whicdi is \alu<*3 m'\t. lu Mial nf ('luna, lo 
voiii tlu‘11 Spill l<* 111 " 223 

fl()81 Ih»ly:<‘s spisilvs 111 puuhasiiit' a 
“ Spitliii^ ('up ilak. Saa i llh ] 

PiaEON ENGLISH. Tlu* viU* 

jaigon ^vhu‘l^ hirins tlu* uiunus of 
conmuniu'atioii at tlu* OhiiiuHt* polls 
betwuuii Knji^lishniun \\Iio do not Hpuak 
ChmuHu, Hiul thosu (jliuuNSu witli wlioni 
they an* hi tlu* liahit of <'omiumui‘at- 
ing The* word n]»pf»nrs in 

this kind of talk to In* corrupted int.o 
und liuiu't* the niunc* of tlu* 
jargon m HUpi»osed to he taken. [For 
examples see ajutmhethat^ Thimbu 
JapaiienCn 3td ed, ]»p, Hf‘qq. ; *Ball, 

Tilings Vhuimt^ iiril ed. 430 mqq. (Sue 
BUTLEE BNaLISH.) ] 

1880 — . ♦ Mu* I’ln^Iish tmdtu'H of tho 

early clays , lusioad ol iruiucmji; the 
ChmoHt* to make ijuse of eoriect words rather 
than the luiHHliiipeii sylluhles they had 
adopted, eneoune^ed tht*ni hy approbation 
and example to eMtahliMfi Pigeon Engllsll 
— a grotesque gihhetisli whuni would hf» 
laughable if it v^ere not almost molaiu’holy ** 
— Capt W, (hlif Ihvet of antden Sand^ i. 156. 

1883 — “The ‘Pidjim Bttgligh’ n re- 
volting, and ttie most dignified persons 
demean themselves hy sueaking it, . . 
How the whole Kughsh-s peaking community, 
without dmtmrtion of mnk, has come to 
communicate with the Chinese in this baby 
talk IS extraordinary /’ — Miss Bttd^ Oolden 
Cker807i€Stif 37. 

PIG-BTIOKING. This is Auglo^ 
Indian hog-hnnting, or what wonld 
be called among a people delighting 


mo PIG-STIUKINa. 

inou* in loftv t*\pie.ssion, ‘the cdiase of 
; tdie Wild J>o.u ’ When, veiy many 
>0.11*8 ibincc, one oi tdie present wviteis, 
destiiu*d tor the Bengal Piesidency, 

I (ir.st made* 3 C(|Uciintance with an Indian 
' niess-tahle, it was that oi a Bombay 
legiineiit at Aden -- in tact of that 
gallant corps, which is now known as 
the 1 03 id Foot, or Iloyal Bombay 
Fusilieis riospitablc as they were, 

' the opjioitnnity of enlightening an 
JiH])irant Bengalee on the short-comings 
oi Ins Piesid<*ncy could not be foie- 
gone Tlie tdiief counts of indictment 
were three Isl The luteriority of the 
Bengal Hoise Aitalleiv system , 2nd 
Thai t he B(*ngaleeH wete guilty of the 
base enuiinnacy of drinking beet out of 
ehanipagne glasses ; 3rd That in jiig- 
stiekiug they t/imv the sjiear at the 
boar The two last cliarges were 
evidently ancient traditions, inaintaiu- 
ing then*’ ground as facts down to 1840 
t.heiefore , and showed how little com- 
mnnu‘ation practically existed between 
the ihesidencies as late as that year 
Bol.h th(3 alh'gations had long ceased 
lo be true, but jirobably the second 
had been t.rne m t»he I8th century, as 
the third eertanily had been This 
may be S(*en From the (piotation from 
H Lindsay, and by the text and illufa- 
tratums oi Willianison’s (h cental FiM 
Spnrfs (1807), [and much later (see 
1 ielow)“l ’'Pheri* is, or jierhajis we should 
say more diihdently theie was, still a 
difference between the Bengal practice 
in pig-sti eking, and that of Bomhay. 
The Bengal speai is about feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that 
it c*an be grasped almost quite at the 
end and earned with the point down, 
inclining only slightly to the front ; 
the boar’s charge is received on the 
i*ight dank, when the point, raised to 
45” or 50'" of inclination, if rightly 
gnidi*d, ])ieJt*es him in the shoulder. 
The Bombay sjiear is a longer weapon, 
ami is carried under the armpit like 
a dragoon’s lance. Judging from 
El I ih in stone’s statement Deloi?i^ we 
should suppose that the Bombay |ki 
well as the Bengal practice onginitttj 
was to throw the spear, but that botb 
independently discarded tbi% the 
Qui-nis adopting the shox^t oferbaBd 
spear, the DEcks the long lance. 

1679.—** In the m(m^ we went a 
bunting of wild S<^ tdth Etsna Beddy, 
the chief ty^blands ” (at mouth of 
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the Kistna) “ and about 100 other men of 
the island (Dio) with lances and Thiee scoie 
doggs, with whom we killed eight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Boie veiy 
large and fatt, of greale weight ” — Consn 
of Agent and Coimcil of Fo)t St Geo on 
Torn In Notes and JS^tts No 1 1 

The party consisted of Stieynshain Mastei 
“ Agent of the Coast and Bay,'* with Mr 
Timothy Willes and Mr Richaid ISIohun of 
the Councell, the Ministei, the Ch^iuigeon, 
the Schoolmastei, the fSecietaiy, and two 
Wnteis, an Ensign, 6 mounted soldieis and 
a Tiumpeter,” m all 17 Peisnns in the 
Company’s Service, ancl “ Foui Fieeinen, 
who went with the Agent’s Compxnv foi 
their own pleasuie, and at. then own 
charges ” It w^as a Tom of Visitation of 
the Factoiies 

1773 — ^TPie Hon K laiidsay does speak ol 
the “ Wild-boar chase ” , but he wiole altei 
35 yeaife in England, and lather est liens 
Anglo -Indianisms 

“ Oui weapon consisted only of a short, 
heavy sjpeai, thiee feet in length, anvl well 
poised , the boai being found and un- 
Kennelled by the spaniels, luiis with gieat 
speed across the plain, is pursued on hoise- 
back, and the fust ridei who approaches 
him throws the ja\elin ” — Liven of the 

Lindsays f in 161, 

1807 — “ When (the hog) begins to ,sU<'ken, 
the attack should be commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side , into which the spear 
should be thrown, so as to lotlge behintl 
the shoulgler blade, and about siv inches 
from the backbone ” — Williamson, Oriental 
Field Sports, p 9 {Left must mean hog’s 
right ) This author says that the bamboo 
shafts were 8 or 9 feet long, but that very 
short ones had formerly been in use , t.!ius 
confirming Lindsay 

1816 — “We hog-hunt till two, then tilT, 
and hawk or course till dusk we do 

not throw our spears m the old way, but 
poke with spears longei than the comtnoii 
ones, and never pait with them ” — Mphin- 
stone’s Life, i 311 

[1828. — “ the boar who had made 

good the next cane with only a slight 
scratch from a spear tPirown as he was 
charging the hedge ” — Orient Sport Mag 
reprint 1873, i 116 ] 

1848 — “ Swankey of the Body-Guard 
himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
Dobbin, tUe-d-ttte with Amelia, and de- 
scribing the sport of pigsticking to her 
with great humour and eloquence ” — Vanity 
Fair, 11 288 

1866 — “ I may be a young pig-^icker, 
but I am too old a sportsman to make such 
a mistake as that ” — ^Trevelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxni 387, 

1873 — “Bigstickmg may be veiy good 
fun, ” — A True Reformer, ch i 

1876— -“You would peihaps like tiger- 
hunting or pig-stiokmg , I saw some of that 


foi a season oi two in the East Eveiything 
here is poor stufl aftei that ” — Darnel he- 
ton da, 11 ch vi 

1878 — “In the meantime tbeie was a 
‘ pig-sticking ’ meet m the neighbouring 
district ” — Life lo the Mofussil, i 110 

PIG-TAIIi, H Tins teim is often 
applied to the Clniiainaii’s long plait 
ot hair, by tiausfei from the qmm 
oui* grandfat.lieiR, to winch the name 
was much more ai)piopiiate Though 
now univeisal among the Chinese, 
tins fashion was only introduced by 
then Mancliu compierors in the 17th 
centuiy, and was “long lesisted by 
the natives of 1,he Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adojjt the distastehil fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of winch has 
survived to •the ]iresent day” (Giles, 
Glossary of Btfetmtre, 32) Previonslv 
the Chinese woie then* unshaveu hack 
hair gatheied in a net, or knotted in 
a chignon I)e Rhodes (Home, 1615, 
]> 5) says of the people of Toiigkmg, 
tlmt hkn the Uhinese they have the 
custom of gatliei ing the h,ur in fine 
nets under the hat ” 

1879 Oik* secs a single Sikh driving 
foul or five Ohinameu in finiit. of him, 
having knotteil then pigtails together for 
leins ” — Alias Bird, Golden (^her&onese, 283 

PILAU, PILOW, PILAf, &c., s 

Pers pulifo, or p%ldv, Skt piddka, ‘a 
hall OI hoih*d rice ’ A dish, in origin 
])urely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices Re(*ipes ai*e given by 
HerklotSj cd 1863, A])p x\ix. , and 
m the Am-t-Akharl (ed Blnchmann, 
1 60), we have one for klma puldo 

hash’) with several others to 
which the name is not given The 
name is almost as familiar in England 
as curry, hut not the tinny It was 
an odd circnimatance, some 45 years 
ago, that the two surgeons of a 
dragoon regiment in India w^ere called 
Gwrr%e and Pillemi, 

1616 — “ Sometimes they hod pieces of 
fiesh or hens, or other fowl, cut m i)ieces m 
their rice, which dish they call pillaw* As 
they order it thoy make it a very excellent 
ancl a very well tasted food ” — Terry, in 
Purchas, ii 1471 

o 16150. — “ The feast begins it was 
compountled of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candle 1 duel meats” — Sir T Herbert, ©d* 
1638, p 138, [and for varieties, p 310] 
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[c — niv hosts \uio | 

fiilh iniplo-vtHl in ciininiini^ tlmi nioiilljs 
^vith IS nauh Pelau is tli(\ could cont on 
” — od ^ IIlJI j 

liu3 — Tlu lUDsl idnmcsl I ) unt y Inn t - 
yilh stud tlu nis(‘l\<"s is Pullow, 

yhcieul the^ will fill tlionischt's to tin 
Hid no hint it lu so 

well pu])ii<‘d toi tlio Stoinaih " 

3^)9 Mt dso j) ‘H Vt p lot lu i^Mos 

1 lotipe 

Ibhd - Th('\ (Sd< thiMi pilaw uni othoi 

s])0()n< -nu ate withouti spoon(‘s, takniij: up 
then ]K)lt 11^0 in tlu> hollow ol tluii Impels 
— kvfhjn^ IhtDi/^ luni* 19 

lobT — 'riuw took up tlu u Mtss with 
then Idnirtis, <is tlu‘ Moois do then Pilaw, 
usini; no Spmms Ihintjun^ i 1^0 
l^)^»9 - Palau, tint is Huo hoild 
With Spues inlinnnvt utd i hoilM I’owl m 
tlu luuidh IS tlu most ( ommou huhttn 
Dish - <>i nifibnt^ .197 

1711 'Tliiw < iruiol i^o to tlu* Piuo of 
a Pillce, oj hoild Tow I uul Hu 4* hut tlu 
bett(‘i soil mak<‘ th it th<‘ii {iiiiuipd Dish” 

— Lot lift ) t - D 

179.1 - On i 4 4*1 tun d i\ all tlu* 

iNFusuhn in otlus'is lu'loiioinsj: to Mini ihp.iit- 
meat sh dl lx* ♦ at i‘i tanusi it tlu* thipn* ot 
tlu* Aofu/, with i puhlu H‘pist, to < ou'^ist 
of Pullao ol tlu* lust soil ” iStlctf Ittttrs 
of Pi i!s\ Vpi> \lii 
c 1S2<) 

‘ \nd i«4' 114*1 as tlu'\ ( auu a ii4‘nnl snoui 
Ot (<*tlnn st< WN, and to ist mumIs, and 
pilaus, 

'■J'lmu^s wliiih in luinyiv inoit ils’ <*vos 
fiiul 1 i\oiu ” Ihni liton, \ 17 

1818 'I’h(*i4‘\ i piUau, los4|>h, just 

as von ]ik( it, iUiil P ip i lias Inoujjnt home 
tlu h(*sl tuil)4>t m Ihllm'jfsijfali' ’ ” i utofu 
Faii,i 

PINANG, ^ "Hiw iM tho M<ilcu 

woid foi Ai(‘<a, niul il is cilnio.st 
a]wH\s us4‘<l 1>\ the l)nt(li to imluatr 
that <itIi(I( ainl atU*r llmin l)\ sonu* 

(kml iin*nt<il wiitius ol ollu*i n.itioiis 
Th<‘ (^Ininso \\oi<l loi tin sanu* pto- 
diat )>i)i Itditf 1-^ piolnlilv, as Ihnt- 
s( SUNS, a loiiiijition of the 

Malay won! (Si n TjUNANG ; 

[IbOi “ '^r!u‘v (tlu* Javans) all* v4'i\ i;i4*a( 
t it CIS iiid tlu'V Imiu* a <<Mlutu luiulu* 
(*all(*d hiitailv (s( 4* BPJTEtL) wliuli fJu'v 
vsu.illv hav< 4 Ln\( I with tium wh<*itsou(*i 
tlu*v t(o4‘, m ho'i's, 4)1 wKLi)p4 i vp m <i 
cloiitli like a stUMi loaf4 mid also a nut 
called Pinange, whuh me hfith m opi'iation 
veiy holt, aiul lluy (vili* tlu*m <ontmnill\ 
to wmnu th(*m uithm, iiiui kt4»pe them 
fioni tlu* (lu\(* '’riu‘'V 4 I 0 ljk<'wis4i take 
niu( h t<ih,uto, rjjul also opium” P AVe//, 

^ it Ptoti /)nt 01 i 'tf ^ . of (hf A'a*/ fndit*^^ 

I boo, Sly N 2 

fl(W)') Tlu*it 01 dmai V food m Hit e, 

Wheat, Pmange ” -Pu T llerheP^ 
Travds, 1677, p m {Hiarif Did ) J 


17Jb — Hut Sh ih Sousa ^ave him (viz 
\ lu lit 1 Hioek, m (uvo-v to Hijmahal in 
ijood woi Is and i<*mleil hun with 
Pinang (i Lfit it lovout), -lud pionnstd that 
he should ht* inijd’^ pint l4)i l v < ivthinjit ’ — 
raltniijn, ^ Ibo 

PliNTDARRY, s Hin<l pnirichi^ 
pituhJxj^ but/ ot which the inoie 
oiif^nial fouii ci])])eaifc> to lie Mahr 
pi/tdh((i1^ a uiemhei of a hand of 
pliindonis 4 ,ilh d 111 that language 
\pt ndhdt and jtrji<!Ji<7} d The ety- 
mology ol the woul IS veiy obscuie 
We inav <lis<.<ud as a cuiions coiiici- 
deiue oiih, the < 11 cuiiiRtaiice obseived 
h\ i\Ii H T Ihiiisep, in the work 
(| noted below (1 ^7, note), that “Pin- 
daras(*eins to liavi* the same lefereiice 
to l^ioidoifi lliat Knufk hm U> Cobsack^^ 
vSii John MaUolm obstives that the 
most ])Opnlai etymology among the 
natnes asiiibes tyhe name to the dis- 
solute* habits of the class, leading 
them to hequent the shojis dealing 
in in iHto\i<<iling drink called pinda 
(One ol the senses of pendha^ accoid- 
ing t.o iMoleswoithks Main Ihct^\9> ‘a 
diiiik foi <*attle <uid men, jiiepared 
lioin Pfoh Ub> ^oif/kiniP (see JOWAUR) 

^ bv steejnng it and causing it to fer- 
ment ’) Sn John adds ‘Kuiieem 
Kli.in^ (a famous Pindaiiy leadei) 
Mold me he bad nev<‘i heaid ot any 
()tln*i H*ason foi the name , and Ma]oi 
Ih‘nley Inul tlu* (tvmologv confirmed 
by the most ini/elligeiit of the Pin- 
daities ol wh4)m he c^n(]nired ’ {Central 
2nd i*(l 1 133) Wilson again 

4 onsHlei.s the most ]>robable deiivation 
to be hoin ilie Main pendhd^ but m 
the vsense ol a Miuudle of rlce-^stIawJ 
an 1 /nc/a, ‘who talvc*s,' because the 
name was onginally aj)plu‘d to honse- 
nien who hung on to an army, and 
weie emplov c*d in collecting fomge 
Wc ( aiinoi think eit.liei of the etymo- 
logies veiy s,il islac toi \ We \enUire 
anotlu*j, .IS ri ]>lausible suggestion 
meich lloth pind-paivd in Hindi, 
rind pufdd^ b<(snf')f ni Mahr signify 
Mo lollow’, t/he lattei being defined 
Mo sink closely to, to follow to the 
dc*atb , used ol the adlieience of a 
disagiei*a])le fc*llow ’ Such phrases 
would aptly apply to these hangers-on 
4)f an aimy in the field, looking out 
fo) picY [The cuiestion has been 
disc ussed by Mr W Trvine in an 
elaborate not4:5 published in the Ind^an 
Afitn) of 1900 To the above three 
suggestions he adds two made by other 
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authoiities 4 tliat the term was 
taken fioiu the Beder lace , 5 Irom 
P^ndd7dy pZ7id, ‘a lump ot food,' r?/, 

‘ hringer,’ a j)luiiderer As to the 
fourth suggestion, lie leniaiks that 
there was a [Beder laoe dwelling in 
Mysore, Belar> and the Ni/aiu’s terri- 
tories But the objection to this ety- 
mology IS that as far back as 1748 
both woids, IJedtm and Punldil, axe 
used by the native histoiian, Ram 
Smgli Munshi, side b^ «de, but ap- 
plied to dittereiit bodies ot men Mi 
Irvine’s suggestion is that the w oid f’?//- 
darJ, ox more stiictly Pdzidhd)^ eoiues 
from a place or region called Pamlhai 
01 Pmidhitz ''Jills ])laec‘ t- refeircd*to 
hy native histoiians, and seeuis to 
have been situated between Biuliarijmr 
and Handiya on the Neibudda 'Tlmie 
IS good evidence to pio\e that large 
uumbeis ot l^iudaiis weic settled in 
this part of the eountry Mr Irvine 
sums up by sa\ing “If it weie not 
for a passage in (hunt Duff (// oj- the 
Mahrattas^ Bombay reprint, 157), I 
should have l>een ready to niaiiitain 
that I had proved iny ease My aigu- 
ment requires two things to make it 
irrefutable * (1) a very early connee- 
tion between Pandh#lr and the Pind- 
haris , (2) that the Pindharis bad no 
early home or settlement outside 
Pandhfir. As to the first point, the 
recorded evidence seems to go n<» 
further back than 1794, when Bend- 
hiah granted them lands m Nimilr , 
whereas before that time the name 
had become fixed, and had even crept 
into Anglo-Indian vocabularies. As 
to the second point, Grant Duff says, 
and he if anybody must have known, 
that “there were a number of Pin- 
dJbftriS about the borders of Maba- 
rishtraand the Carnatic . ” Unless 
thei^ men emigrated from Khandesh 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, the date of Grant Duff’s 
book), their presence in the South with 
the same name tends to disprove any 
special connection between their name, 
Pmdhan, and a place, JPindhar, several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the other hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men known as Pin- 
dhaiis should have been newly settled 
about 1794 in a country winch had 
been known as Pandhar at least ninety 
ears before they thus occupied it. 
uch a mere fortuitous connection 
between Pandhfirani the Pindhftris is 


so extraordinary that we may call it 
an impossibility A iaii inference is 
that the legiuii Pandhar was the 
original home ot tbe Find bans, tliat 
they took their name Irom it, and 
that grants oi land between Burhan- 
pur and Ilandiya were made to them 
in what had always been their home- 
country, namely Pandhar”] 

The Pimhuis seem to have giowm 
up in the wais of the kite Maliomnie- 
(Ian dynasties in the D<‘c*can, and in 
the Litter part of tbe 17th century 
attacht‘d themselves to the Mabiattas 
in then levolt against Amang/ab , the 
tirst mention wlutli we have seen ot 
the name occiiis at this time For 
some ])ai ticulars legaidnig tliem we 
refer to the extiaet fiom Pimsep 
below Dining and aftei tlie Mah- 
ratta w^ars of I^ord Wellesley’s time 
many of the I'lndfirT leaders obtained 
grants of kind in CVnti*al India from 
Sindia and Holkar, and m tbe chaos 
winch reigned at that time outside the 
Biitish territory their raids in all 
directions, atl(‘ndi‘d by the most savage 
atiocities, be(‘ame mor(‘ and more in- 
tolerable , these outaages extended 
from Bundelkhand otl tlu‘ N E , Kadapa 
011 the S, and Orissa on the SE, to 
Guzerat on tbe W , and at last rejieat- 
edly violated British territory. In 
a raid made upon the coast extend- 
ing from Masulipatain noithward, the 
PindfirTs in ten days plundered 339 
villages, burning many, killing and 
wounding 682 peisons,'toituiing 3600, 
and carrying off or destroying pioperty 
to the amount of £250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor - General, the Maiquis of 
Hastings, found himself armed with 
permission from home, and in a posi- 
tion to strike at them effectually, and 
with the most extensive strategic com- 
; bmations ever brought into action in 
India The Pintjails were coxnpletely 
crushed, and those of the native princes 
who supported them compelled to sub- 
mit, whilst the British power for the 
first time was rendered truly para- 
mount throughout India, 

1706-7, — “ Zoolfecar Khan, after the 
rains pursued Dhunnah, who ded to the 
Beejapoi»e country, and the Khan followed 
him to the banlcs of the Kistnah. The 
Pinderrehs took Velore, which however 
was soon retaken^ . A great caravan, 
coming from Aurangabad, was totally plun- 
dered and everything earned off by a body 
of Mharatfcas, at only 12 coas distance from 
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the impeiial camp ” — Na>-)nhve nf tt Bandftht 
OUtf^ei . app to Hcott’s Ti ot hiiislitas 11 
of Detcan' ii 122 [On this see Mnlrohn, 
Cevnal India, 2iid ed i 12G ]Mi iivine 
in the papei quoted abo\e shows that it is 
doubtful if the authm leally used the woul 
“ By a stiaiii^e tomcuieiue ilio \ery co|n 
used bv J Scott IS now in the Ihitish 
Museum On tinnin£>f to the passa* 4 e 1 
find ‘ Peda Badai,’ a w ell-know u man ol 
the period, and not Pnidarn or Fnuhnth 
at all ’’ I 

1762 — “Siwaee Madhoo llao be«an 

to collect tioops, stmes, ami heavy aitil- 
leiy, so that he at lentrtli assembled near 
lOU.OOO hoisc, 1*0, tmo Pmdarehs, and r>0,00b 
matchlock foot In leteumte to the 

Pmdarehs, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tube o( loliheis enteii.nned b\ s<»me oi 
the ]ninc<‘S ol the Dakhan, bi phuuler ami 
lay waste tlie tenitoiass of their enemies, 
and to seive foi jjfuides 77 of Ili/din 
i\ ai/», by Tlfcc/ JJassnn ih l\baii,W^) |Mi 
Jivine susjieets that this inav be basetl on 
a nusieadiuif as in the lomiei quotatnui 
The eaihest uuilouhted mention ol the name 
m native histmians is by Uain Sinj’h (17 IH) 
Theie l^s a doubtful ief(Mence in the Titrlkh-t- 
Mnhammadl (1722-2J1) 1 


1781 — “Bmdarras, who re^vive no pa\, 
but #j;ive a ciulain nionthlv Mini to the eom- 
maiider-in-cluef foi pernussion to niai.ml, 
or plundei, under s.uud.ioii of his banneis 
— Indian I'of^ahufani, s v 

1803 — Depend upon it that no Pmdar- 
nes 01 strivj;^dinK horse will venl.ure to your 
rear, so Ion" ns you < .in k<*ep the enemy 
m ehet'U, and your detachment well m 
advance — IVeihnoton, ii 210 

1823 — “ On askuif; an intelli«<‘iit ol 1 
Pindarry, who came to me on the part 
of Kuiieom Khan, the reason of tlna 
absence of hij,di chaiwliM*, ho «ave me 
a short and shrewd answei ‘ Our ot'eu- 
pation ^ (Haul he) " was meom]>atiblo with tho 
fine virtues and (|Urthtieis you state, and 
I suppose if anv of our people ever ha<i 
them, the first elTevt ot sucli ^ood foehnsc 
would be to make him leave our commu- 
nity ’ — Bir John Malcolm, Centred Indta, 
1 430. 


[ ,, “ He had iiscended on horseViack 

, , beinj; mounted on a Pindaree pony, 
an animal accustomed to ehnibinK.'’— 
Personal Narrative, 292,] 

1825 — The name of Pindara is coeval 
with the earliest invasion of Hnidoostan by 
the Mahrattas, . The desifl;nation was 
appheti to a sort of sorry t'avalry that 
accompanied the P^shwa’s armies m their 
expeditions, rendorinR thorn much the same 
service as the CJossacl^s perfomi for the 
armies of Russia. . . The several leatlers 
went over with their bands from one chief 
to another, as best suited their private 
interests, or those of their followers. , . . 
The rivers generally became fordable by the 
close of the Btuiseta. The horses then were 
shod, and a leader of tried ooura|fe ani 
conduct having been chosen as Xmmurem, 
all that were inclined feet forth on a foray 


Ol Lnhhat, .is it. was callotl m the Pindaree 
nonieiicl.ilme , all w^pk* mounted, thougli 
not e<jually well Out oi a thouscUi«l, the 
piopojtion ol ifootl iava.h> un"iit be lUU , 
the ta\omite wc.ipon was a bamboo speai 
but it WMs a. lulo that, cnei^ 
16th Ol 20th man ol the h^hting Pindarees 
sliouid he aimed with a matchlock Ot the 
lemauuiiij; t)00, 400 weie usimlly c-oinmoii 
loofeas (see LOOTY), indilleieidJy moimleil, 
ami aimeil with e\eiy vaiiety of weapon, 
aiul the lest, sl.l^cs, attendants, and camp- 
follow CIS, mounted on tattoos, oi wiUl 
iJOiiK's, and keeping up with the huibui in 
the lu*s*t mannei ihtw coukl ” — 
oj Pol and Ml! Tmh^futwns (18l-i-182d), 

1 37, note* 

— “The peismi of whom 
this (jucstioii said '' Bnujarci ' (st‘e BRIN- 
JARRY) but the Udy umlei stood hnn 

Pindaree, and tlie name was c[uite sutheient 
8ho lunnied out of the palanquin ami r*^n 
towai Is home, seieammg, ‘ Pmdarees, PiB- 
darees ’ ” —M* aj John mipp, U 281 

to the lulls of Malwa, and the 
Iree Pindaree hfe , 

Bird hjall, The Old Pindaree 

PINE “ APPLE (See ANANAS ) 
[^rim word has been (‘owipted by native 
weawih into pinaplial or minaphal, as 
the iitinie ot a silk fahiic, so called 
beeaii.se of the pine-ai)i)le pattern on it 
(Bee > lihuf Ah, Mon on ISilh, 09 )J 

PINJRAPOLE, s A hospital^ for 
annuals, existing perhaps only in 
erat, is so called Guz. pmp (I por or 
pnmrapol, fpropeily a cage (pvnjra) for 
the sacTcci bull {polct) released m the 
name of Siva] See lleber, ed 1844, n* 
120, and Ommjton, 300-301 ; [P. 

Valle, Hak Soc. i 67, 70 ForheeJ^ 
Mem 2nd ed i. 156) describes ‘the 
Banian hospital at Surat , 
do not use this word, which Moles- 
worth says is quite modern in Mahr j 

1808 Every marriage and mercantile 
tranaaetion among them la taxed with^ a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly 
E Brummond 

PINTADO From the Port 

a. A * painted ’ (or ‘ spotted 0 
ie chintz (qv) Though the 
was applied, we believe, to all 
goods, some of the finer Indian cntntzjs 
were, at least in part, finished by hanu- 
painting. 

1679 — “ With cloth ol diverse colours, 

not much unUk» me wo^es. — 

jOrake, World SneooUpe^lfd, S»l. Soc 143 

ri6fflB.—‘‘ . ■ . tsw*» ^thadoM. 

i Sirdwoocl, Fmt Zmr Book, U ] 
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1602-5 — “ about their loynes a fine 

Pmtadloe ” — Scoffs T)isromi>e of lava^ in 
Fnrchas, i 164 

1606 — Heaie the CxeneiMll deliiieieii a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIKS'flE .if 
ENGLANt), with a fayie standing Cupp.*, 
and a cover double gilt, \^ith diveis ol the 
choicest Pmtadoes, uhieh hce kindly ac- 
cepted of ” — Middleion^'i Vot/aqe^ K 3 

[1610 — “Pmtadoes of iliveis soits will 
sell The names ai e Saiafc>sa, Bei unipurs , 

large Chaudes, Selematt Canibaita, Seleinal.t 
white and black, Cheat lletiine and thveis 
others ” — DanctrSj i 75 

c 1630 — “Also the^ stain Linneii cloth, 
which we call pantadoes ” — Si? T iletbeii^ 
ed 167T, p 301] 

1665 -—‘To ^\oodcott where was a 
rooine hung with Pmtado, lull oi figuies 
gi eate and small, prettily iei)n*senting siiiidn 
tiades and occupations of the Indians — 
Ev(dy?i^<i TMa?ii, Dec 30 

c 1751) — ■“ The chint/ and othei line 
painted goods, will, li the m.nkot is not 
oieistockoj, hud luiniedi.it.* i<‘nt, and sell 
foi 100 p cent — Letters Jrom ni 

Dairy mple, O? Rep i 120 

1) A name (not Anglo-Indimi) for 
the Guinea-fowl This matf have heeii 
given from the resemhlance of the 
speckled feathers to a chint/ But in 
fact p%nta in Poi tugue.se is ‘a spot,* or 
fleck, so that probably it only means 
speckled This is the explanation of 
Bluteau. [The w'ord is more commonly 
^phed to the cape Pigeon See Mi* 
Gray’s note on Pyimd de J^amU llak 
Soc 1 21, who quotes from Fryer, 
P 12.] 

PISACHEE, Skt ptMchi^ a she- 
deinon, m p%s(Irha In S India some 
of the demons worshipped by the 
ancient tribes are so called. The spirits 
of the dead, and particularly of tho.se 
who have met with violent deaths, aie 
especially so entitled They are called 
in Tamil pey Sir Walter Elliot con- 
siders that the PtsdehU were (as in the 
case of BiXkshasm) a branch of the ab- 
original inhabitants In a note he 
says , ‘The Ptidchl dialect appeals to 
have been a distinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to be recognised in the speech of 
the Parmya^ who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the pure Tamil 
letters ' There is, howe\ er, in the 
Hindu drama a P%sdchil hhdshd^ a 
gibherifeh or corruption of Sanskrit, 
introduced, [This at the present da;> 
has been applied to English ] Tlie 
term is also applied to the 

small circular storms commonly by 


Europeans called devils (q v ) We 
do not know wdiere Aichdeacon Haie 
(see below) found the P^hdclil to be a 
white demon 

IblO — Th«^ fifth (mode of Hindu mar- 
ii.ige) IS the risdeha-vietiha^ W'hen the lover 
without obtaining tiie s.inctioii of the giiTs 
]).iioii(s, takes liev home by medii'=- of talis- 
mans, me.nitations, and snoli like magical 
inaetiees, and then manies liei Pisdch, 
m Saiiskiit, IS tb<^ name of a demon, which 
takes whattnei person it lives on, and as 
the aboie maniagc* takes ])lace after the 
same manuei, it lias Ix^on cmIIimI by this 
name” — The Dahistdn^ ii 72 , [riee Manu, 
in 3 1] 

c 17)^0 - ‘ ^ Que ileniamlez-vous ^ ’ leur 
cMiai-|e (Piui ton de v oiv rude ‘ l*ourquoi 
ieste/-\oiis la, ,'i nPattendie et .Ptm vient 
(jue ees aiities l.Mnmes se sont enfuies, 
c online si iVtois im P^scliaseh (esprit malm), 
on line bCdiO satnage (ini voulflt vous de- 
voiei -Z/f/eiTvnv, ii 287 

1801 — ■“ d'be\ belieio tliat such men as 
die at‘c‘i ient.ll deaths hei'ome Pysdchi, or 
evil spirits, niid are eveeishngly trouble- 
some In making ent moiilinaiy noises, in 
faimhes, and occasiomng lits and other 
diseases, especially in women ” — F Buclia- 
nan\ Mysore^ lu 17 

1816 “ WhirlvviiiLlH at the end of 

Maieli, uiiil beginning ot April, cairv dust 
anil light ilung.s along with them, and are 
called by the native.^ peshashes or tlevih ” — 
Ahtritic JnnniaU u 3t>7 

1816 — “ TIu»se demons or peisaohes are 
the usual attendants of Hhiva Erskxne on 
Elephanfa^ in Uo, Lit Soe* Trims i 219, 

1827 - As a little girl wii.s iila^ying round 
me <ine ilay with her white funds ovei hei 
head, 1 laughingly calle.l her Pisashee, 
the name v\lnih tli<>i Indians give to their 
white devil ddie child was delighted with 
so line a name, and laii about the house 
crying out to o\cry one she met, I am the 
Pisashee, / mn the Pisashee. Would she 
have <lone so, had she been wrapt m black, 
and called witth or devit instead r No for, 
as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour eveiythiug/* — ./. O. Hare, in 
Que^eee at Truths by Tm? brothers, 1st 
Series, eil. 1838, p. 7 

FISAKra, s, ^rhiw m tlie Malay 
word for plantain or banana (<i q v,). 
It 18 never used by EngliHh pcojde, 
but 18 the usual word among tdie Dutch, 
and common also among tlie Germans, 
[No I wegiana and Sw’edes, who probably 
got it through the Dutch.] 

1651 — Les CoUewamens vendent des 
fruits, come du Piisang, — A Roger, 
La Forte Ouverte, p, 11, 

c 1785. — “ Nous arnvames au grand village 
de CoHa, oil nous vtmes de belles allies de 
bananiers ou pisaug* . — Haafnert xi. 65. 
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[1875 — “ Of the pisang oi i)lantam 
fcheie aie ovei thirty kinds, of which, the 
F-tsang-mas, oi golden pUntain, so name I 
fiom its coloui, though one ol the smallest, 
IS neveitheless most desoivedly pii/ecl ’’ — 
Thomson, T?if> Si) aits of Malacca, 8 J 

PISHPASH, s Appaiently a fac- 
titious Anglo-Iixdian word, to 

a sloj) of ricO'Soup with snuill pieces ot 
meat in it, iniudi used in the Aiiglo- 
Iiidian niusery [It is apparently P, 
pash -pash, ‘shu^ered or lirokeii in 
pieces’, fioin Pens pat.h7(la7i] 

1831 — “They found the Societal y <lisen- 
gaged, that is to say, il suirounded i\ith 
huge volumes oi Fmamnal Hepoits oil one 
side, and a small sihei tixiv holding a mess 
of pishpash on the othei, can he t .died <hs” 
engaged ” — 21ie Baboo, l&c i. 85 

PITARRAH, s A coiler oi box 
used in tiviMdliiig by pahinkin, to 
cairy the travel ler.s clothes, two sin h 
being slung to a ‘bangliy 1<1 v ) Hind 
pitdrd, petdidy Skt pitaka, Si basket ’ 
The tiling w<is pxopeily <i basket nnnie 
of cane, but in later pivictiee ot tin 
sheet, with a light wooden frame 

[1833 — . lie sat m the palanquin, 
which was Idled with water un to his neck, 
whilst pveiythmg lu* hail in Ins batara (oi 
* tiunk ’) WMs soakeil with wet • 

Travels of j>r IVofJf, n* Ihh ] 

1811) — “The uUeutioii ol the stalf was 
calleil to the neci'ssity of putting tlnur 
pitarahs and property m tlie Jiungalow, 
as Uiieves ahoundiMl ‘ My deal Hn*,’ was 
the reply, ‘ vve are quite sah^ , wa have 
nothing /W/a Oazeite, Nov 7 

1853 — “ It W’HS very st>on sidtlaii that 
Oakfield was to senil to the ditk iningalow 
for hw petarahs, and stay with Staunton 
for* about three weeks/’ IF t) Amiolii, 
Oakfield, 1 323, 

PLANTAIN, H. Thin is the name 
by winch the Mima sap%e7itmn ih uni- 
versally known to Anglo-lndia HociKh 
distinguish between the MuHasapimtaw 
or plantain, and tdie Musa paradmn'ca 
or banana ; but it is bard to under- 
stand where the lino is supposed to 
be drawni Variation is giadual and 
infinite. 

The liotanical name Musa re])resents 
the Ar. mauz, and that again is from 
the Skt, mocha. The specific name 
sapzeutum arises out of a misunder-' 
standing of a passage in Phny, which 
we have explained under the head 
J^ack The specific paraduatca is de- 
rived from the old belief of Oriental 
Christians (entertained also, if not 


oiigiiiated by the Mahoinmedans) that 
tins i\as the tiee fiom v hose leaves 
Adam and El e made themselves aprons 
A furtliei mystical inteiest attached 
also to the finit, which some believed 
to be the forbidden apple of Eden 
For in the pattern ioimed by the coie 
or seeds when the fruit \vas cut across, 
oui fo refat heis discerned an image of 
the Cross, or eA^en of the Crucifix 
Medieval travellers generall;> call the 
fruit eithei Masa oi ‘ Fig of Paradise,’ 
Ol sometimes ^ Fig of India,’ and to 
this day in the W Indies the common 
small plantains are called ‘ tigs ’ The 
Portuguese also habitually called it 
‘ Indian Fig ’ And this perhaps oi igi- 
nated some confusion in Milton’s mind, 
leading him to make the Banyan 
(F’tcus^ [?i dim of Pliny, as of modern 
botanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
lea\es of that pnis 

I'he name banana is never employed 
hy the English in India, though it is 
the name nniveisal in the Ijondon 
fiuit-shops, where this fruit is now to 
be had nt almost/ all seasons, and often 
of excellent quality, iinpoited chiefly, 
we believe, from Madeira, [and more 
recently from Jamaica Mr Skeat 
a<lds that in the Strait Settlements the 
name plantain seems to be leserved 
for those varieties winch aie only 
eatable when cooked, but the word 
banana is used indiflerently with 
plantain, the latter being on the whole 
peihajis the rarer word] 

The name plantain is no more ori- 
ginally Indian than is hanana It, or 
rather platano^ appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
fiist earned to the W. Indies, accord - 
to Oviedo, in 1516 , the first 
edition of his book was published m 
1526 That author is careful to ex- 
plain that the plant was improperly so 
called, as it was quite another thing 
from the platan na described by Pliny* 
Bluteau says the word is Spanish 
do not know how it came to be applied 
to the Musa [Mr Guppy (8 ser Notes 
d* Queries, vnn 87) suggests that **the 
Spaniards have obtained platano fxom 
the Oarib and Galibi words for banana, 
viz,, halatanna and palatana, by the 
process followed by the Australian 
colonists when they converted a native 
name for the casuarina trees into ‘ ahe- 
oak * ; and that we can thus explain 
how platano came in vSpanish to signify 
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both the ]>h\iie-tree and the banana 
Prof Skeat (Concise Did sv) deiives 
plantain fioiii Lat pfanfa, *a ]>Iant’ , 
pioperly ‘ a spreading .sucker or slioot ’ , 
and says that the phi ii tain took Us 
name fiom its spieading leat J The 
rapid spread of tlie plantain or baiianri 
in the We&t, whence l)oth names win* 
earned back t.o Indm, is a 4onntei]){nt 
to tlie rapid ditfusion ot the ananas 
ill the Old ^Yall<l of Asia Tt i\ould 
seem from the tianslation ot Lleiidoi^a 
that 111 Lls time (ing.i) the Si»«iiiianls 
had come to use the foiin phinfttno^ 
^\hic]i oin Engh.shmen look u]> u.s 
plantan and iilaiifain But e\en in the 
1736 editi<ni of Baile\’.s Diet the only 
explanation of pLintain gnen is as tin* 
e<jui\.dent of the Lrilan tin* 

field-weed kinmii h\ the ioimer name 
PhfUtno and Phniftn/ft «‘n*e used in t.lu* 
Phili])pnie Islands l);^ tin* Spanish 
jiop Illation 

133G — ** Sunt, in S^na et Vetjiipto ponui 
obloiijjfa f|u.io PaiailiM inineu[>antm ()i»tniii 
«jap(>us, inollia, iii nie eil,o (hssohibih.i per 
fciansieisuni (juotiesfnmqne ipsa meKh*!^ 
imeinos Orucijimm . iliu non (lm«int, 
untie pel niaic* ad nostras ]iaites tint i non 
possiint incoiiupta ” — Uni de liohii^tnde 

c 13.*3() — vSunt Giiim in oit«) illo Adiio 
do Soyllano prime musne^ (|uas nu'olae ficus 
vocant . et iskitl vidimus ot»uhs nnstns 
quod ubicunque ineiditur per transv«*rsum, 
in utr&qxie parte incisurao vitletui ytuai?o 
hominis crnrtjixi et de istw foliis tuiis 
Adam et Eva fecerunt sibi pori>ioinata 
— John de^ MarignoUi, in Cathay, &c p 

1334 — “ And ihero is aafnm a fnnt winch 
many people assert- to he that reyariling 
which oiii first father Adam .sinne 1, .i d 
tins flint they call Mu^e in this fnnt 
you see a veiy jUfreat rruracle, foi vt-Iien you 
divide it anyway, wheilier lengthways or 
across, or cut it as you will, you .shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Cnictjlx , 
and 0? this we comrades many times made 
jS'iwioTte 8%goh (Fuenze, 

1526 (tr 1677) — There are also certayne 

5 *lantes whiche the Christians call Flat^, 
n the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
part' thereof, there groweth a cluster with 
fourtie or ftftie platans about it . This 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to 
appeare yelowe, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in thoir houses, whore all the 
cluster waveth rype, with all his platans/’ — 
Omedo, tiansl in EderJs Hv>t of Travayla, 
i 208 

1552 (tr 1582) — ‘‘Moreover the Ilande 
(of Moinbas) is vcryc plcasaunt, having many 
oiehards, wheroia are planted and are growe- 
ing Figges of the Tndias , /’ — 
Castafieda^ by N L , f 22 


16 PLANTAIN 

1570 — ‘ «i liuit which they call F'lgo 
CMagcIIaiio calls it a. ligge oi a span long, but 
it IS no ot.hoi th.in that- uhu’h the Spanuuls 

ainl I’oii-iimalls lone iiainod Plantanes) ” 

I oyay< ^ llak Soc p 113 

‘ JoN") (ti L5S8) — " 'Phorc are niountaines 
\cn tlncko ol mango tiecs, sidcis |/ t tedm^ 
‘ciUmis’l, hm(‘s, piantanos, and .palinas 
Mtnfhn^*a, h\ II Ptuhe, llak Soc ii 330 

1588 — “ Oin (h'nciall m.idc then vines to 
fetch IS Plantaus, I.ymmons, and Oranges, 
Pmc“apph*s, and oth<*r iiuits ” — Voyage of 
Masffi Thomas Vandish, m Pindaf^, i 04 

1588 (ti ItiOl) — the hist that 
sh.ill lx* ncx'dc'liillc* to IkmI.i* of is the 
Plantain {data no) ^ oi Plantano, as the 
\nlgn <‘all it "I’hc icasou why the 

Spmi.uds call It platano (lor the Tn.luus 
j li i I no such n.inu*), was, as m othei tiees 
I lor th.it l.hcN li.nc hnuid some loscinblance 
ol the* one* wit.h the* ot-hci, c\cn as they 
t alJ(‘d sonic* liuit<*s prunc‘s, |»inot», and eu- 
(U!nh<*is, Ixung iai dilic'icnt- tiom those 
whith arc* < alh* 1 In tln>sc n inn*s in Castille 
The* filin'^ wln‘ii‘in was most resemblance, 
111 in\ o|)imon, )Mqw(*<*n the platanos at the 
In lie's and tliosc* which the ancients did 
c‘<*!c*brat(% IS the grc'atnes of tlie lea\es 
Hut, in truth, tlu'i'c* is no mm’c* c'omparison 
noi ic'seiublanc'i' ol the* one* wit.h the othei 
tlmii then* is, ,»s tlie Pioverb saith, betwixt 
an <*gge and a c hessnut ” Josrph di* Acosta, 
traiisl 1>v E (t , llak Soe i 211 

151)3 “ 'Phe^ plantane is a t.iee found in 

most paiks of ifncpie and Am<»iica, of which 
two leaves aic' Hunic'U'nt to covc'i* .i man from 
top to toc^'* -/fuie/iuis, Voyage %nto the 
Ifonfh aSV^i, Hak Soc ID 

IHIO ~ anti ev(*iy day failed not 

to .semi eaih m.iri, being one and tiftie in 
nutnbei, two cakc'S of white breatl, and a 
oiiantitie ot Dat-i'S arid Plantans. /’ — ^tr 

il MtddleUni, m Pyrrha<t,i 251 

V lOlO (Vs (iontils ayant pitit^ do moy, 
il V out vne fc'inmo qm mo niit vne 

.seniii'te do feniilIo.s do plantane accommo- 
d^<‘s ousel nhlc^ auei des c^spmes, puis me 
lotta <ic*.sHii.s du lys cuit auoc viie cortame 
sauco quhls appollout rani (soe CtTRItY). 

— Mnequet, Voyages, 292 

[ „ “ lUiey (elephants) require , * . 

besides loaves of trees, chiefly of the Indian 
fig, which we call Bananos and the Turks 
plantenas .” — Pyrard de Laval, Hak Soc ii 
346.] 

1610 “ They have to these another fnnt 

we English there call a Planten, of which 
many of them grow in clusters together , , 

very yellow when they are Hipe, and then 
they taste liko unto a Norvnch Pear, but 
much better ” — Terry, ed 1665, p 360 

c. 1036 — 

“ . with candy Plantains and the jmey 

Pine^ 

On choicest Melons and sweet Grapes they 
dine, 

And with Potatoes fat their want«^ 
iSwme ” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer IslancU 
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c 1 b35 — 

“ Oh ho\; T ioni? mv c'ncless Tjinibs io Liv 
Unilei tlie Plantain’s Shcuk* , .uitl ,ill iho 
Day 

IViUi aniojous Aiis niv I^incv onteitain 
Wallet^ IktHle oj Iht* Snmtun Islamh 


c 1660 — 

“The riant (.it Biasii Btuone c,iUM) Ihi' 
Name , , , . . 

Of the Kasloin Plane-tree takes, Init not 
the saint' , , 

Beats leaves so lai;j:eT one sini^le Jam! (an 
^hade 

The Swam th.it is hen(‘ith hei Coveit 
Unclei ’whose vei.iant L<a\(‘s laii Vpples 


Hinj'le 


Somotiiues two Tlmuheii on 
Boui?h ’’ 

(\iWlitf^o{ Bk V 

1601 — 

“Wake, \\.ikt‘ (hieveiM* Oiu* solt test 
must ee,is(^ 

Anil ily to!j;ethei with oui (ounti> s ptstce 

No more must we sleep umlei plantain 
shai le, 

Winch neithei lieat eoulil pii»re(‘ nor eoki 
iiit^aile , 

Where l)ouut(‘ous Nsituie nevi^r fetds 
Anti ^'openH‘« fiuits 

ildftt, l*)ohi(jHe to the hiduut Quet n 


107 ;^ — “ Low^t'i than thes<*, luh. willi a 
hoaf tai hio.ider, stands the eunouH Plan- 
tan, loathni; its tiMuier Body W'lth a Print, 
whose eluslors (‘inulaie the (trapes oi Canmtv^ 
wlneh hinthened two men’s Hhoiilders ” - 
Ffijer^ 11) 

16H6 'L'he Plantain l take to be K ni^ 
of all Fruit, not ('xoept (Im (k)co itself ’ — • 
Dani'pivr^ i dll 

1680 and now in tin* (io\ornoiu*’H 

Gaid(*n (at Ht IhdtMia) and some others 
of the Island are (juantitien of Plantms, 
BonanoeSf and othm dehji'htfiil Fruits 
broui^ht from the iOawt , . ” — Ov%ngto%, 

m) 

1761 — 


I not waitiiiii: .it Plaey and that if 
I he had sl.iul anothei day at Plaey, as 
Tulleioov Cauii was m.iichiiejr with a l.ii#?e 
I loice tow aids Gulw.iy, tln‘y piesume the 
I jM.ilna(,t.is would hav*^ letieated inland on 
I tht'ir ippioach and l(dt him an ojien pabsaj^e 
, — Letter ftotn Co if 7U it of Cos'^unbazaii ^ 

I 111 Lonf/j ]» 2 

1 fl7o7 — Clive’s uiiuciu.il io]ioit of the h.\ttle 
1 IS d.ited on tlie “ ]dani oi PlaciS.” — Bud'' 

1 wood, Itepuif on Old Hoioid^, 57 1 

1768-7i — ‘(.lenm.il Ciavi'., who should 
hue been the le.uhn of the Knuflish tioops 
111 this h.ittle (Plassy), h*it th (3 eoiiini.ind 
Id Colomd CooiM', and lem.iiinsl Ind in his 
palankeen duiinj' the i ombat, out oi the 
leach oi the sliot, .ind did not niakiJ' his 
appeal ance bidore the enemy weie jmt to 
iiiuclit NVorm; K T i 186 This 

stiijml .iiid luaeeuiate wiitei s.iys that 
stweral Eni^lish oilicens who weie ])iesent at 
tiie battle lelated this “ .ineedote ” to him 
Tins, it may be hoped, is as nntiue as the 
lest, ol th(‘ stwiv K\en to such a writer 
OIK' would ha-ve supposed that Clive’s mettle 
would be iauiihai 


PODAR, s Hnid poddtfr, coini of 
JVi'M /otddftif from fota^ ‘a bag of 
money ' A cash-keeperj oi (ispei!i«illy 
an ollb'cv attaelied to a treasury, whose 
luisiiU'SR it 18 to weigh money and 
Imlhou and appraise the value of coins 

|e 15‘)0 - ‘ 'Phe 'ruMsiuer Called m the 

knii'u.i^e ol tin' day Fotadar.” — dTw, ed, 
Jnrrpft, ii 41) J 

1(>80 podar. ’ (Se<* imdei DtTSTOOR.) 

1684 — “ 'rht3 like losses in pioportaon wore 
pri'feued to be pro is I by Kamehurne 
Podar, Hendura l)un Podar, and JMauioo- 
hiHhwas wlio piodueed theur seveial hooks 
for evidence Diary, Ilak Soc 
i 64, 

fl772. — “ PodSr, a money-changer or 
teller, undei a ahroff,” — Verelsi, View of 
Bengal, Gdoss. s v.J 


“ But round the upland huts, bananas 
phint ; 

A wholcHoino nutriment bananas yield, 

And sunburnt labour loves its breoKy 
slitith', 

Thoir graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tanes join, . . . . 

And with their broad vans shiver m the 
bree/ed’ Grainger, Bk. iv» 

1806.—“ The Plantain, m some of its 
kiiitls, supplies the place of breail,” — Orme, 
Fragments, 479. 

PLASSKT, n p The village PalasH^ 
which gives its name to Lord Clive’s 
famous battle (June 23, 1757). It is 
said to take its name from the pdlas 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748 — “ . , that they have great reason 

to complain of Ensign English’s conduct in 


POO-GLE, PUGGLY, &c , s Pro- 
perly Hind, pdgal, ‘a madman, an 
idiot’; often used colloquially by 
Auglo - Indians. A friend belonging 
to t.hat body used to adduce a maca- 
ronic adage which we fear the non- 
Indian will fail to appreciate “ Pagal 
et pecuma jald^ separantur ! *^ [Bee 
NAHTCH.] 

1829 — It’s true the people cSjH me, t 
know not why, the pngley.’^ — Mem J&hm 
Shipp, n 266 

1666. — “I was foolish enough to pay 
these budmashes beforeliand, and they 
have thrown me over I must have been 
a paug^ to do it ^^-^Trevelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, 386. 

{1885. — “ He bold me that the native 
name for a r^ular picnic is a ‘Poggle- 
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khana," tlint is, a foolN clninei ” — Lc.dtj 
Dufferin^ Viceregal Lije, 88 ] 

POISON -NUT, s Sttychnos 7iut 
vo?>^^ca, L. 

POLEA, up Mai pi(hmja}?, [fioiii 
Tam pidam, ‘a tield,’ because in Mala- 
bar they are occupied in iice cultiva- 
tion] A person of a low^ oi im])iiie 
tribe, who causes pollution (pa hi) to 
those of higher caste, if he approa(‘hes 
within a certain distance [The lules 
which regulate their iiiceting with 
other people aie giv^’en by Mi Logan 
(Malahai^ i H-^) ] From gniUt the 
Poi tuguese formed also the verbs em- 
poIeciT-se^ to beeoiiie polluted ])N the 
touch of cl low-caste person,’ and des- 
empoleai-se, to ])urifv oneself after 
such pollution’ (Goiwm^ f 07, and 
Sipiod f 52i»), siqierstitaons which 
Menezes found prevailing among the 
Chi istiana of Malabar (See HIRA.VA ) 


that inrn sll()^]l ^<ruo them place 
ami tuino out at the Way, when they mette 
in <bo 8tieetcs, as the Polyas ” /ucpS 
to *lo)^ Lin^ihotni, 78, fHak 8oc i 281 
.ilso see 1 370] ’ 

1(!06— ‘ lie haul wav ot insult 

that he \^uuJd nrdei liim to touch a Poleaa 
whfth one of the lowohl eastes of Malauar ” 
— (le/zoea, t 7b 

Jb3b — ^ Tli(‘se Puler aie Theeves and 
S<»iveieis Jhu'cha^, Pihp nuage, 653 

1 1737 — ‘ Pouhas/’ (See undex 3TOC0A ) 
[1751 — “ Niadde ami Pulhe aie two low 
e.istes on the J\Tidalm) eoast ’* — /-wes, 26 

|l7bb — “ Poohghees, a cast hardly 

sulleied to bieatlie tlie eonimon an, being 
dincn into the lonests ami mountains out 
of the eonnnerc‘t^ ol mankind ” — Grose 

2nd eil ii Ibl sry ] ’ 

1770 — “'Then degi ad.it ion is stall more 
toiiiplete on Malabax coast, winch has 
not been suiidmnl bv^ the IVlogul, and wheie 
they (the p.iiialis) aie called Pouhats.” — 
Jhttfnfd, hj 'r 17b8, i t» 

18(>6 — “■ Fini.hei .soulli in India we find 
])olvamliv^ .unong Poleres of Malabar” 
— Prnmtive Munmge^ 179 


1510 — The iifth class are called Poliar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts 
the Poliar niav not appioach eithiu thf‘ 
Naen (see NAIB) or the Brahmins within 
50 paces, unless they have been calieil by 
them . ” — Vartheiiuj^ 1-42 

1616 — There is another lower sort of 
gentiles called puler. . They do not 
speak to the nairs except for a long way 
off, as far as they can be heard speaking 
with a loud voice And whatever man 

or woman should touch them, tlioir lelations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing ” — Barbosa^ 143 


1572 — 


“ A ley, da gento toda, ricca e polire, 

De fabulas compost, a so iiriagina 
AndSo nus, e somente hum panu eobro 
As paites que a eubrir natnra ensnia 
Dons modos ha de gonto , })or<juo a nobre 
Nayres chamados sSo, e a mmos dina 
Poleas tern por nome, a quern obriga 
A ley nSo nusturar a casta antiga ’’ 

Cam&eSf viu 37. 


<* 


By Burton * 

The Law that holds the people high and 
low, 

IS fraught with false phantastiok tales long 


past ; 

they go unclothbd, but a wrap they throw 
round the loms and 


for decent 
waist 


purpose 


Two modes of men are known the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
east© 

Polyas, whom then haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain ” 


1598 — “ When the Portmgales came firat 
into India, anil made league and composi- 
tion with the King of Cochin, the Nayros 


POLIG AE, s This term is peculiar 
to tbc M ad ms i’rchi<lcncy The persons 
HO c«illed were properly subordinate 
ieudal cliietM, occupying tracts more or 
Icns vvild, and generally of predatory 
babits m former days , they are now 
niuc‘h trim same as Zemindars m the 
highest use of that term (<[ v.) The 
vvoid iH Tam pdht'iynkLdian, ‘the 
holdt*r of a pdhnyayn,^ or Feudal estate , 
Tel. paleytJd H, , iXMd thence Mahr pdU’- 
<jdr , the Euglish lorm being no cioubt 
taken From one oF the two latter 
T'he Houthern Poligars gave much 
tiouble about 100 yeais ago, and the 
“ Pohgar wars” weie somewhat serious 
affairs Fn various aHsaults on Pan^a- 
lamkiirichi, one of their forts in Tm- 
nevelly, between 1799 and 1801 there 
fell 15 British officers. Mucli regard- 
ing the Poll gars of the south will be 
found in Nelson’s Madura, and in 
Bishop Oabl well’s very interesting 
History of Tinnevelly. Most of the 
quotations a])ply to* those southern 
districts. But the term was used 
nbrth to the Mahratta boundary 

1681 — ** They pulled clown tlie Polegar’s 
houses, who being conscious of his guilt, had 
fled and hid himself ” — Wheehr, i 118 

1701.—“ Xj© lend ©main io me rendis k 
Tailur, e’esfc une petit© vine qui appartient 
j\ un autre Paleagaren.” — Lett Edif x 269. 

1745. — J’eap&re que Votre Eminence 
I’^tablissement d’une nouvelle Mis- 
sion pr6s des Montagnes appellees vuj^ 
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gaiienieiit ties Palleagares, ou aumin 
Missionnaiie n’avait paiu lusqu'a pieseiit 
Cette contiee ost soumise a (ineis petitfr Eois 
appelles 4galetnent Palleagars, qui sont 
indepenclans dii Giand INlogul quoiqne places 
presque au milieu tie son Rnipiie — Noibetf^ 
Mem 11 406-7 

1754 — “ A Polygar undertook to 
conduct them thiough deliles and passes 
kno^;'n to \eiy few e\eej»t liimseli: — Ormc, 

1 373 

1780 — ‘'lie (IT\vlc*i) nt>u mo^ed towaids 
the pass of Ohaniratui, .md eiuMuiped upon 
his side ol it, ami sent ten thousand poly- 
gars to deal auaj’ tlie i)ass, and make a 
road sullicieiit to enable bis lutilleiv and 
stoies to pass t.hiough — llov Jamc^ 
Lvfidhay^ in of the Luidsayn^ iii 233 

,, ““ The inatehlo<*k men aie genendly 

accompanied In pohgars, .i st‘( ol fellows 
that are almost savage, ami make nse of no 
othei weapon tlian a point eti iMimlmo spoai, 
18 Ol 20 feet long ” — Aanaftee, 131 

1783 — “To Mahomet Vh tlnn twice sold 
the Kingdom of 'raiijoie To the same 
Mahomet Ah t.In‘y sohl at least twehe 
so\eieign l*iinc(»s t'alhnl the Polygars.^’ — | 
ButIxo^s OH Fo,\\s I^ndia BiU,\n ITorAs, 

111 458 

1800 — “1 think Pournaya’s moth^ of 
dealing with t.hese lajtilm is (‘xeelleiit 
He sets them iqi in palankiiis, elephants, 
&c , and a great sowarcy, and makes tliein 
attend to his ]ji*tson. They ‘i-i't' tieated wuth 
gieat lespeet, whieii iliey like, but can do 
no mischief in the I'ountvy. Oid Ilyiler 
adopted this plan, and his o pen at ions were I 
seldom iinpeifeii by polygar wars.” — A 
Wellesley to T Mmiro, in Arhtithnods Alem 
xcii 

1803 — “ The southern Poligars, .i race 
of rude w'airiors hahituated to arms ol 
independence, ha»l been Imt lately sulidued ” 
— -JTeM, 1 57 

1809 — “ Tondiman is an hereditary title 
His sut>)ectH are Polygara, ami since the 
late WMr he is lieconie the chief of 

those tribes, among whom the singular 
law exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereignty m preferenee to the male,” — 
Ld PalenHa, i. 364 

1868 — “ Thoie are 72 bastions to the fort 
of Madura, and each of them was now 
formally iri cliarge of a particular 

chief, who was bound for birnself and hia 
heirs to keep his post at all times, and under 
all circumstances. He was also bound to 
pay a fixed annual tribute , to supply and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for the 
Goyemor’s armies ; to keep the Governor’s 
peace over a particular tract of eountiy. 

A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a country , . . together with the title of 
Falexya K&ran (Pollgav)* * P — NelaorCa 
Madura^ Ft. in, p. 99, 

„ “ Some of the Poligavs were placed 

in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for the good conduct of 
their subordinates Thus the Sethupati was 
chief of them all ; and the FoUgar of Dindi- 


gul coii-^taiilly -apokeii u£ us being the 
chiel ol eighteen Polxgars when the 
I levying of tioops was lequned the Belavay 
I (see DAL AWAY) sent lequisitions to such 
and such Poligars to linmsh so many aimed 
men within a ceitain tune ” — Nelson^ s 

Madvia, Ft in p 157 

The wold got tiansfeiied iii English jiar- 
lauce to the peoxde undo such Chiefs (see 
quotations ab(>\e, 1780-18U9) , and esjieci- 
all>, it wuulvl beein, t<i those whose habits 
weie iiiedatoiy 

I8l>{> — There is o thud well-deiined lace 
inivcil with tlie giMjeidl population, to winch 
a common oiigin ina}^ Xnobably be assigned 
T ine.in the }ncdatni> t lasses In the soutli 
tiiov aie called Pollgars, and consist of 
the tubes of Maiawais, Kallais (see 
COIiLERY), Bedars (see BYDE), liainuses 
(SCO RAMOOSY) ‘ and Hi the Noitb are 
reprcbeuted iiy the Kolis (see COOLY) of 
Gu/erat, and the (hiiais (see GOOJUR) of 
the NW Pi minces ” — Sir Walter Elliot. 
in J JCtlm Noe L , N S i 112 

[POLIG-AR DOG, s A large bleed 
of (logs found in S India. ‘‘The 
Polygar dog is large and poweifiil, 
and’ IN xieciiliar in being without hair ” 
(BalfoicTy Oifcl i 568) ] 

11853 — “ H was evident that the ouginal 
j breed hail been ciossed with the bull-dog, 

I oi the large Pohgar dog of India ” — Campbell^ 
Old Jh^trest Jimiyer, 3rtl ed j) 12 ] 

FOLLAM, s Tain p(7la%yam ^ Tel 
pdlemn, (see under FOLIGAE) 

1783 — “ The x>rmcipal reason winch they 
assigned against tiie ovinpatiou of the 
polygars (see POLIGAR) was that, the 
weavers were jiiotectod m their fortresses 
They might have added, that the Company 
itself which stung them to death, had been 
warmed m the bosom of these unfortunate 
iimces , for on the baking of Madras by the 
ranch, it was in their hospitable poUams 
that most of the inhabitants found refuge 
and piotection ” — liwrhe^s Speech on Fox’s 
E I Ihll, m Works, xu 488 

1795. — Having submitted the general 
remarks on the PoUams I shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is much better than could be 
expected from a race of men, who have 
hitherto been excluded from those ad- 
vantages, which almost always attend 
conquerojl countries, an intercourse with 
their conquerors. With the exception of 
a very few, when I arrived they had never 
neon a JiJuropean. ” — Meport on D^ndtgal, 

by Mr Wyneh, quoted in JNelson^s Madura, 
Ft IV. p, X5. 

FOLD, s. The gam© of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late yeaxs 
into Englan^ tinder this name, which 
comes from Baltf ; polo being properly 
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111 the Idiigiitige ot tlhit legion tlie hall ! 
ufeod 111 the game The game thu.s 
lately levived ivas once kno'wii and 
liivi(‘tised (though in varioub foinis) 
troin Provence to the hoideis ot China 
(see CHICANE) It had continued to 
exifet down to om own day, it v(>uld 
seem, only neai the e^.treule East and 
the extieiue We&t of the Himalaya, 
VI/ at Main] nil in the East (between 
Cachax and Burma), and ou the West 
111 the high valle}' of the Indus (in 
L«idak, Balti, Astor and Gilgit, and 
extending into Ohitrrd) Fioin the 
fotinei it was thst adopted hy onr 
count i;s lueii at Calcutta, and a little 
latei (aliout it v as introduced | 

into the PuDjal), almost .simiilt.iiicoiislj- 
fioiii the Lower Piovinces and from 
Kabhinii, wheie the summei \isitois 
had taken it up Itvas Inst ]>layed 
in Eiiglaml, it would seem at Aider- 
shot, in July 1871, and in August 
of the same "year at Duhhn in tlie 
Pluenix Park' The next yeai it was 
phiyed in many ])laees,* But the fust 
mention we can lind in the is 

a notice ol a match at Lillie-Bndge, 
July Ih 1874, in the next. dny’»s 
paper There is mention ot the game 
m the Illustiated Lo7ido7i Neivs ol July 
20, 1872, where it is treated as a new 
invention by British officers in India 
[According to the author of the IJad- 
mtnton Library treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut Blierer in 
1854, and a club was formed m 1859 
The same writer fixes its introduction 
into the Punjab and N W P in 1801- 
62 See also an article in Pmly^h 
Magazine on The Early History of 
Polo” (June 1890) . The Central 
Asian form is described, under the 
name of Baiga or Koh-hura^^ * grey wolf,’ 
by Schuyler ^urktstan, i 268 segq,) 
and that in Hardistan by Biddulpn 
of the Hindoo Koouh^ 84 seqq ).] 
In Lad§k it xs not indigenous, but an, 
introduction from Baltistan See a 
careful and interesting account of the 
game of those parts in Mr E. Drew’s 
excellent book, The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories^ 1875, pp 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
veiy curious circumstance is that the 
polo raclet, just as that described by 

* See details in the Meld ot Nov 15, 1884, 
p 607, courteously gfiven in reply to n query from 
the present writer 


20 POLONGA, TIG^POLONGA, 

Jo Ciinuimus in the extract 
CHICANE has siirxued there [See 
(Uidiidmlam^ Things Japanese^ 3id ed 
333 hegg ] 

— “ The puiiics of Miin(‘{‘])oai' hold a 
\e\\ t*ons]Jiciioiis laiiU iii the estimation of 
till* mhahitaiii.s Tlio national ^a.me of 

Ilockev, whnh is playeil by (neiy male of 
the (ountiv cipabk" t)t sitlinjnf a horse 
ioikUms thoin all 4*xpeit cipicstiians , and it 
was l»y moil ainl hoisos so tiainod, that the 
[uincos ol Muui'opooi wore able for many 
\oats not only to lopid tho ajj;iJtu*ssion& of 
the Burmahs, l>ut to save Ihi^ wliolo country 
and i»lant thon* bannois on tlie banks 
oi tho h’iaw.it.to(‘ ItepoH on 

ihe K Fmniiti ttf fh Jn(ha^ 31-32 

1838 — U Slmjfhuv I lirst saw the ^ame 
ot tho Ohauj'haii, whioli was pla'^od the day 
alloi* oin ariival on tlio Mydan oi plain laid 
out exinoshlv Im (.h(‘ tuiipos<» It, is m 

la<t hockv on hoisob.ick Tho bail, which 
IS laurel than a ciiokt^t ball, is only a «lohe 
nuulo ol a kind of willow-wood, and is called 
111 Tibet 1 ' Pulu.’ . I c.ui tonemve that 
tlio Chaiigh.tn jotpiiios only to bo seen to be 
played It is tlio tit sport of an equostnan 
nation . Tlio uamo is pla>otl at almost 
«Moiy vall(*y in latth* 'Pilud. and tho adioimn^ 
(ountiioH JM<lakh, \ esson, (’liiiialj &c , 
and I should lecommend it to bo tued on 
tlu' riippodronio ,it Hayswatm' ” — Vigne^ 

'Vntv(h 'in kaUinnK iMtIahfu Ishaido. &c 

(1812), h 280-302. 

1818 — An asHomhlv of all the principal 
inhabitants took plaoo at Iskanlo, mi some 
occa.sion of oimmnony oi fi'stivity I 

was thus foituimte (siou«h to be a witness 
of the ohau^an, wlmdi is dmivcHl from 
IVisia, and hns boon desorilwsi by Mr 
Viijne os ho(‘ky on horsebai’k , , , Large 
quailmn/;?ulai eiudosotl tnoinlows for this 
#4111110 may be soon in idl the lar# 4 m* villages 
of Haiti, often Hunouiidoil b\ lows of beautiful 
W'llJow anti jioplar tioes,” T Thomson, 

Utmalat/a mid Tibet, 2(10-261 

1875 - 

Polo, Tent-poj 4 |u;inj 4 , lUu*hu# 4 ham, , the 
Hitik, 

I leave all those dohghtsj^ 

lirowmrifj, tnu Album, 2^ 

POLLOOK-SAUa, B. Hind, palah, 
pdlak-sdg , a ]>(>or vegetable, called 
also ‘country Hpiiiacb ’ {Beta vulgaris^ 
or B, Be7mtlensis, Hoxb.), [Riddell 
(IMnestn jScon. 579) calls it ‘ Bengal 
BeetJ] 

POLONGA, TIO - POLONGA, s 

A very poisonous snake, ho called in 
Ceylon {Bw^igarm? or Daboia elegemsf) , 
Singh jpoloUgard, [The Madias QIosb 
identifies it with the Daboia elegans^ 
and calls it ‘Chain viper,’ ‘Necklace 
snake,’ ‘ Russell’s viper,’ or cobra 
maixilla. The Singh, name is md 
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to be titpolanga, tit, ‘ biK>tted/ polm- 
ijn, ‘viper’] 

1081 — Thei© IS cinothei venomous snake 
called Polongro, the most venomous of all, 
that kills cattel Two soits of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of i eddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
about five or si 3 >. feet long ” — Knox, 29 

1825 — “ There are only four snakes aseoi- 
tained to be poisonous , the cobra de capello 
IS the most common, but its bite is not so 
certainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes — Mi s 
Heher, m JI ’s Journaf, ed 1S44, ii 167 


POMFRET, POMPHRET, s A 

genus of sea-tish of broad comprebsed 
form, embracing several species, of 
good repute for tlie table on all tlie 
Indian coasts According to Day they 
are all leduciblc to Stxmutfcuh micm- 
‘tlie \\liite Pom f let,’ /SVr €^7l^}reuSy 
wliicli IS, when immature, Hlie silver 
Pomfret,' and when inatuie, ‘the gray 
Pomfret,’ and ‘the black P’ 

The French of Pondicheirv call the 
iish We cannot connect it 

with the TTOfiTriXos of ^lehftn (\v 23) 
and Atheiifieus (Lib VI I cap xvm. 
seqg) which is identified wit.h a very 
different fish, the ‘pilot-fish’ (Nail- 
erafes ductor of Day) The name is 
piobably from the Portuguese, and a 
corruption oi mtmpam, ‘a Miie-leaf,’ 
from supposed resemblance , tin's is 
the Portuguese name of a fish which 
occurs just where the powfret should 
]>e mentioned Thus , 


[1698, — “ The best fish is called Mordexnn, 
Pampano, and Tatungo ” — Luisdioten, Hak. 
u* 11 ] 

1618 — “The fishes of this Mediterranean 


(the Malayan Hoa) aio very savoury sables, 
and seer fish and pampanos, and 

rays, " — (Jodinho de /itedia, f 83«>. 


[1703 — “ . . Albacorea, Daulphins, 

Pauxnphlets — In Vu/ej Iledgn^ hvmj, 
ffak. Soo, n. cooxxxiv.] 


1727 — “ Between Ciinnaca and Balfasore 
Rivers , a very delicious Fish called the 
Pamplee, come in SholoH, and are sold for 
two Pence per Hundred, Two of them are 
sufficient to dine a moderate Man.”— - 1 , 
Hmmlton, i. 896 , [od 1741]. 

1810.-- 

“ Another face look’d broad and bland 
I.iiko pamplet floundering on the sand ; 
Whene’er she turned her piercing stare, 
She seemed alert to spring in air,” — 

Malay verses, renderea by />?• Leyden, 
in Maria OraJtam, 201, 

1818 “ The pomfret is not unlike a small 

turbot, but of a more delicate flavour ; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfiret a great 
25 


dainty 6eA, Ot Man i 52-53 , [2nd 

ed 1 36] 

[1822 — “ the lad was brought up to 

catch pamphlets and bombaloes ” — 

Wallace, Fifteen Fean %yi Imydta, 106 ] 

1874 — “ The greatest pleasure in Bombay 
was eating a fish called ‘ pomfret ’ ” — BaU 
Reo , 30th May, 690 

[1896 — “ Another account of this sort of 
seme fishing, for catching pomfret fish, is 
given by Mr G-ueritz .” — Ling Roth, Kaitaw 
of Bui aioal:, i 455 ] 

POMMELO, PAMPELMOOSE, 

&c , s Citrus deemnana, L , the largest 
of the orange-tribe It is the same 
fruit as the shaddock of the West 
Indies , but to the larger varieties 
some form of the name Pommelo 
seems also to be applied m the West 
A small variety, with a fine skin, is 
sold 111 London shops as “the For- 
bidden fruit ” The fruit, though 

f rown in gardens over a great part of 
ndia, really comes to perfection only 
near the Equator, and especially in 
Java, whence it was probably brought 
to the continent For it is called in 
Bengal Batdvl mmhU (% e Citrus Bata- 
man a) It probably did not come to 
India till the 17th jjentury , it is not 
mentioned in the Ain According to 
Bi'etschneider the Pommelo is men- 
tioned 111 the ancient Chinese Book of 
the Shu- King Its Chinese name is 
Yu 

The form of the name which we 
have put first is that now general in 
Anglo-Indian use. But it is probably 
only a modern result of ‘ striving after 
mean ing ’ (quasi Fomo-melone ?) Among 
older authors the name goes through 
many strange shapes Tavernier calls 
it pompone (Yoy des Indes, liv in, 
ch 24 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 360]), but the 
usual French name is pampel-mousse, 
Dampier has Pumplenose (ii 126) ; 
Lockyer, Pumplemme (51) , Forrest, 
Pummel-nose (32) ; Ives, ^mmple-noses, 
called in the West Indies Chadocks ’ [191 
Maria Graham uses the French spell- 
ing (22) Pompoleon is a form un- 
known to iis, but given m the Bm. 
Cyclopaedia. Molesworth’s MartMhi 
jJict jgives ^^papannas, papanas^ or 
papanis (a word of S. America) We 
are unable to give the true etymology, 
though Littrd says boldly “Tamoul, 
hamholimm ** Ainslie (Mat Medica, 
1813) gives PoomVmm as the Tamil, 
whilst Balfour (0yd. of India) gives 
PumpaUmas and Bamhulimxs as Tamil, 
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Biyunbammasa, and Pam 2 :>a'i a-pa7iasa as 
Telngu, Ba/mhah na't vtig'i as Malayalini 
But if these are real words they 
appear to be corruptions of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F Biaiidt points 
out that the above forms are merely 
various attempts to transliterate a word 
which IS in pairibahmdsu^ while 

the Malay alim is hambdh ~ nai aJutm 
^ hambth tree.’ According to the 
Madras Gloss all these, as well as the 
English forms, are ultimately deiived 
from the Malay pumptibnas Mr 
Skeat writes “ In an obsolete Malay 
diet , by Howison (1801) I find 
^ poomplemoos, a fruit brought from 
India by Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of which were planted at Barbadoes,’ 
and afterwards ol)tained his name 
the affix moos appears to be the Dutch 
moesy ‘vegetable^” If this be so, the 
Malay is not the original form ] 

1661 — “ The fruit called by the Nothcr- 
landers jPUmpelmoos, by tho Portuguese 
Jounihca, grows m superfluity outside the 
city of Batavia This fruit is larger than 
auy of tho lemon - kind, for it grows as 
large as the head of a child of 10 years old 
Tho cor© or inside is for tho most pait 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish swoot- 
ness, tasting like unripe grapes ” — Walter 
Sthulzen^t 236 

PONBICHEBBY, n p This name 
of what IS now the chief French settle- 
ment m India, is Padu-cEchm^ or 
l^uthupf6r^, ‘New Town,’ more cor- 
rectly Pudu-va^, Piit7mva%f meaning 
‘ New Place ’ G. P Brown, however, 
says it is Piid%-cheru, ‘ New T«ink ’ 
The natives sometimes write it Phul- 
Uheri [Mr. Garstiii (Ma?i S Arcot^ 
422) says that Hindus call it Puthuva^ 
or Fnthnpg&n, while Musulmaus call 
it PUflcherty or as the Madras Gloss 
writes the word, Pidchar^ ] ! 

1680 — “Mr, Bdward Brogden, arrived 
from Porto Novo, reports arrival at Puddi- 
cherry of two French ships from Burnt, 
and the receipt of advices of the death of 
Sevaiie ” — Fort St Geo Oon$ 7 h , May 23 
In Notes and Mxts No lii p. 20. 

[1683 — “ Interlopers intend to settle 

att Terampatnam, a place neer Pulli- 
cherry . — Pizngle^ Diani Fl St. Geo,. 
1st ser. 11 41. In iv 133 (1685) we have 
Pondicherry.] 

1713 — ‘‘The French and Banes likewise 
lure thorn (Portuguese) at Pont de Cheree 
and Tnneombar — LocJcyei , 286 

1718 — “The Fifth Bay w© reached 
Budulscheri, a French Town, and the chief 
Seat of thoir Missionanos in India ” — Pioo. 
of the Gospel, p, 42 ^ 


1726 ~ ‘ Poedechery,” in VaUnttm. 

I Ghoio 11 ^ 

1727 — “ Punticherry is the nei^t Place of 
Note on this Coast, a colony settled by the 
French.” — .1 Ilcwultooi, i 366 , [ed 1744] 

1763 — “ L’5tabliss©meiit des Francois h, 
Pondicheri lemonte jusqu'en Tann^e 1674 
mais par de si foibles commencements, qu’on 
n’auroit ou do la pome h, imaginer, que les 

suites on fussont aussi considerables ” 

JDA^wilte, p 121 

17S0 — “ An English officer of rank 
Gonoial Cooto, who was unequalled among 
his compeeis in ability nnd e^.pellonce ni 
war, and \vho had fieqiiently fought with 
the Fionch of Phoolcherx in the Karnatic 
and had as often gained the victory 

o\ei thorn — IJ of llydei Nail, 413 

PONGOL, s A festival of S India, 
obseived early in Jciniiary. Tam pQn- 
g&l, ‘boiling’ , 'i r of the iice, because 
the fiist act in the feast is the boiling 
of the new rice It is a kind of 
harvest-home There is an interest- 
ing account of it liy the late Mr, C E 
Gover (J li As Soc N S v 91), hut 
the connection which he traces with 
the old Yedn* leligion is hardly to be 
admitted [Hee the mcMiiing of the 
rite discussed by Di Fiases, Golden 
Boagh, 2nd ed. iii 305 ] 

1651 — “ nous parlorons maintenant 
du Pongol, qui so colobro le 9 do Janvier 
on rhonnour dn Boloil , . 11s cuisont du 
ns avoo du laicfc C’o ns so cuit hors la 

maisou, afin quo lo Boleil puisse hnro dessus 
. ot quand ils vtiyont, cju’il semble le 
vouloir rotiror, ils orient d’uno voix intel- 
ligible, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol 
—Ah. /ior/et, Fi Tr. 1670, pp 237-8 

1871. — “ Nor does tho gentle and kindly 
influonoo of tlio tinio cease hero The files 
of tho Munsif’^s Court will have been exam- 
ined with casos from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders But as Pongol 
comes round many of thorn disappear. 

The ciothtor thinks of his debtor, tho debtor 
of the creditor 'The one relents, the other 
IS ashamed, and both parties tiro saved by 
a compromise Often it happens that ti 
process is postponed ‘till after Pongol ! * 
Gover, as above, j) 96. 

POOJA, 8 Propeidy applied to 
the Hindu ctu’emoTiieH in idol- worship ; 
Bkt. pUjd; and collo(pxially to any 
kind of rite. Thus ghamhl kl piljd, or 
‘Pooja of the flag,’ is tlie sepf)y term 
for what in Bt James’s Park is called 
‘Trooping of tho colours.’ [Used in 
the plural, as in tho tpiotation of 1900, 
it means tho holidays of the Durga 
Pu]a or Dussera ] 

[1776 — “ the occupation of the 

Brarntn should bo , . to cause the per- 
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fortnance of the poojen, i e the worship 
to Dewtdh ” — Hathed^ Code, ed 1781, 

Pref xeix 

[1813 — . the Pundits in attendance 
commenced the pooja, or sacrifice, by 
pounng milk and curds upon the branches, 
and smearing over the leaves with wetted 
» — Bioughton^ ed 1892, p 214 ] 

3^826 — “The person whose steps I had 
been watching now approached the sacred 
tree, and having poi formed puja to a stone 
deity at its foot, proceeded to uiitnuffie 
himself fiom his shawls ” — Pandunmg 

Ilan, 26, [ed 1873, i 34] 

1866 — “Yes, Sahib, T Christian boy 
Plenty poojah do Sunday time never no 
work do ” — Trpvphjan^ The JJawL Bumjalow, 
in F) ase-} , Ixxiii 226 

j^ 874 — “ The mass of the ryots who form 
the population of the Milage aio too poor 
to have a family deity They are forced 
to be content with the annual pujahs 

performed on behalf of the village 

community ” — Gaf Rev No cxvii 195 

1879 — “Among the cmiosities of these 
lower galleries aio little models of costumes 
and country scones, among them a giand 
pooja under a tree *’ — Sat Rev No 1251, 
p 477 

[1900 — “ Calcutta has boon in the throes 
of the Ptgahs since yesterday.” — I^unien 
Maili 5 Oct ] 

POOJABEE, s Hind, pujdrl An 
officiating priest in an idol tom] do 

1702 — “Koffico do pou^jan ou de Pr6- 
tresse do la Romo mhro dhiit incompatible 
aveo le titio de hoivanto du Soignonr 
Lett JSdtf XI 111. 

[1891 — “ Then the PtkjS.n, or pnost, takes 
the Bhuta swoid and boll in his hands ” 
— Momer-W ilhainSf Brahman lwi amilK ndit^- 
4th ed 249 J 

POOL, s P. — TT pid,, bridge’ 
Used in two of the qiiotatunis under 
the next article for ' enil)anhin<*nt, ’ 

[1812 — “The bridge is ilirown over the 
river it is called the Pool Khan. . 

— Morier, Jemmey through Persui, 124 ] 

POOLBUNBY, 6. P.—PT pulhandt, 
‘ Securing of bridges or einbanknients ’ 
A iianie formerly given in Bengal to 
a civil department in charge of the 
embankments. Also sometimes used 
ixnproxierly for the embankment itself. 

[1765 — “Jleduct Poolbundy advanced 
for repairs of dykes, roads, ” — Vereist, 
Vte7v of Bengaf) App, 213. 

[c 1781 — “ Pay your constant devoirs to 
Marian Allyporo, or sell yourself soul and 
body to Poolbundy.” — Bxt. from Hich/si 
Gazette, in Buzteed, Echoes Ofd Oafeuita, 
3rd ed 178 This refers to Impey, who was 
called by this name in allusion to a lucrative 
contract given to his relative, a Mr Praser.] 


1786 — “That the Superintendent of 
Poolbundy Repairs, after an accurate and 
diligent survey of the bunds and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Bui d wan . 
had delivered it as their opinion ” — 

Artie tea of Charge aga.i7zU Waiieii Jlastxng^, 
in Burke, vii 98 

1802 — “The Collector of Midnapoie has 
directed his attention to the subject of pool- 
bundy, and in a very ample report to the 
Board of Revenue, has described certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work on the pools, which 
call aloud for a remedy ” — Fifth Repot f, 
App p 568 

1810 — “ the whole is obliged to be 
preseived from inundation by an embank- 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained 
at a very great and legular expense ” — 
W lU lanison, V M>, ii 365 

POOH, PEOH, &c, s Cciii ponne, 
[Mai pamnt, Skt pun7idga\ A timlier 
tree (Oalojjhyllum znophylluw^ L ) which 
grows in the forests of Canara, &c., and 
which was formerly used for masts, 
whence also called meut-wood [Lin- 
schoteii refers to this tree, hut not by 
name (Hak Soc i 67) ] 

[1727 — “ Poon-masts, stroncrer 

but henvier than Firr ” — A JIaviUtoTi, cd 
1744, i 267 

[1776 — “ . Pohoon-masts, chiefly from 

the Malabar coast ” — Grose^ 2nd ed n 109 ] 

[1773 — “Poon tree the wood light 
but tolerably strong , it is frequently used 
for masts, but unless great care be taken 
to keep the wet from the ends of it, it soon 
rots ” — Ives, 460 ] 

1835.— “Peon, or Puna the largest 

sort IS of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests of 
Corumcul m Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 160 foot At Mangalore I pro- 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foremast for the Leander, 60-gun 
ship, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees ” — Fdge,. 
in f R, As Soc 11 354 

POONAMALEE, n p A town, 
and formerly a military station, in the 
Ohingleput Dist of Madras Presidency, 
13 miles west of Madras The name is 
given in the Imp Gazetteer as PHna-- 
mMu (?), and Ponda mal<Z% whilst 
Ool. Branjfill gives it as ‘‘ FUnthcx, malli 
for Pfiinnmthamalhf without further 
explanation [The Madras Gloss gives 
Tam. Pundamalh, ‘ town of the jasmme- 
creej>er,’ which is largely grown there 
for the sui)ply of the Madras markets 

[1876. — “I’he dog, a small piebald cur, 
with a short tail, not unhko the ‘Poona- 
xnallee terner,* which the British soldier 
is wont to manufacture from Panah dogs 
for ^Griffins' with sporting proclivities, 
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was brought up for infection *’ — McMahotit 
Koa ens of the Golden Cfhersonese^ 236 ] 

POOlSraBE, PHOONGY, s The 

name most commonly given to the 
Buddhist reVigienx in British Burma 
The word {ji^^lvihn-gg'i) signifies ‘great 
glory ’ 

17S2 — - leurs Praties sont 

moms mstrmts que les Brames, et poitent 
Ic nom d© Ponguis ” — Sonneiat, ii 301 

1795 — <‘From the many convents in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Rhahans and Phongis must b© very con- 
siderable 9 I -was told it exceeded 1500 ” — 
tSymeSf Eniba<isy to Aia, 210 

1834 — The Talapoius are called by the 
Burmese Phongiiis, which term means great 
glory, or RahaiiSf which means perfect ” — 
Bp Bigayidet, in J Jnd Arclup iv 222-3 

[1886 — “Every Burman has for some 
tune during his life to bo a Pohngee, or 
monk ” — Lctdij Duferin^ Yiceiegal LiJ-e^ 177 ] 

POORANA, s Skt pitrdna, ‘old/ 
hence ‘legendary/ and thus applied as 
a common name to 18 l>ooks which 
contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans 

1812 — “ Those books are divided 

into bodies, members, and joints {coitos, 
ynembtost p articvhs) , six which they 
call Xastm (see SH ASTER), which are the 
bodies, eighteen which they call Purand, 
which are the members , twenty-eight called 
Agamon^ which are the joints/* — Couto, Deo 
V Ixv VI, cap 3 

*1651. — “As their Foranas, te old 
histones, relate ” — Roger lus, 153 

[1667 — “ When they have ac<iUirod a 
knowledge of Sanscrit they generally 
study the Parana, which is an abridg- 
ment and interpretation of the Botha ** (hoc 
VEDAS) — BeniieTy ed OonsiahP, p 335 ] 

c. 1760 — “Le pnran eompiend dix-huit 
hvres qui renferment Vhistoire saerdo, qui 
contient les dogmes de la reh^on des 
Brammes ** — EnayolQp$d\e^ xxvii 807. 

1806 — “ Ceux-ci, calculoient tout haut 
de mtooire tandis que d'autres, plus 
avaneds, lisoient, d*un ton chantant, leurs 
Poiirans ” — Ha/xfner, i 130 

POORTJB, and POOBBEEA, sh. 

Hind pUrcchy pHrh, ‘ the East/ from Skt 
pUrveo or puma^ ‘ in front of/ as paScha 
(Hind pachham) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly’ and dah$h%na^ ‘right-hand’ 
or southeily In Upper India the 
term means’ usually Ouoh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Poorheea 
(pUrHya), a man of those countries, 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 


majority being recruited in those 
pi o Vinces 

1553 — “Omaum (Humavun) Patxiah 
resolved to follow Xerchan (Sher Khan) and 
try his fortunes against him and they 

met close to the river Granges before it 
unites with the river Jamona, where on 
the West bank ol the river there is a citv 
called Canose (Oanauj), one of the chief of 
the kingdom of Dely Xeichan was beyond 
the river m the tract which the natives call 
Purha . ’* — Barros, IV ix 9 

[1611 — “Pierb is 400 cose long ” 
Jourdain, quoted in Btr T Roe^ Hak Soc 
11 538 ] 

1616 — “Bongala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, but more properly to he 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
Urge provinces within it, Purh and Patan, 
the one l>ing on the east, the other on the 
west side of the river ** — Terry, ed 1666, 
p 357 

1666 — “La Province de Balahass^appel- 
loit auticfois Purop ’* — Thev&not, y 197 

[1773 — “Instead of maiching with the 
great army he had raised into the Piir- 
bunean country wo were informed he 

had turned his arms against us *’ — 

Z/vs, 91 J 

1881 - 

“ My lands were taken away, 

And the Company gave mo a pension of 
jUKt eight annas a day , 

And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets ns if they had done it all ” 
Atim Smgh lotjiufut, by ‘/Sbwar,* 
Bir M Durand in an Indian 
].>aper, the name and date lost 

POOTLY NATTTCH, s Properly 
Hind h(Uh-putVi-n(%dh, ‘ wooden-2>uppet- 
dance ’ *A xnippet show 

0 1817 — “The day after tomorrow will 
bo my lad James Dawson’s birthday, and 
•wo are to have a puttnlly-nautoh in the 
evening ” — Mr JSh&nrood'rt Htor^e^% 291 

POPPER-OAKB, in Bombay, and 
m Madras popadam, ss These are 
apparently the same word and tiling, 
tnOugli to the former is attributed a 
Hind and Mahr. origin gidpar, Skt 
parpata^ and to the latter a Tamil 
one, pappadam^ as an abbreviation of 
paruppu - adtwi^ ‘ lentil cake ’ [The 
Madras Glosh, gives Tel appadam, 
Tam. appaktm (see HOPPER), and Mai 
pappatam, from parippu, ‘dhall/ ata, 
‘ cake.’] It IS a kina of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafoetida, 
(fee , fried in oil, and in W, India baked 
crisp, and often eaten at European 
tables as an accompaniment to curry. 
It IS not bad, even to a novice. 
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1814 — “They are \ei> fond ot a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the flour of ooid or . highly 

seasoned with assa-foetida , a salt called 
popper-Mcr , and a very hot massaula (see 
HUSSALLA), compounded of turmeric, 
hlack pepper, ginger, garlic, several kinds 
of warm seeds, and a quantity of the hottest 
Chill pepper " — Poi bes, Or. J\Ieni ii 50 , 
[2nd ed i 347] 

1820 — “Papadoms (fine cakes made of 
gram-fiour and a fine species of alkali, which 
gives them an agreeable salt taste, and 
serves the purpose of yeast, making them 
nse, and become very crisp when fried. ” 
— Jtesmi xiii 315 

•„ “Paper, the flour of oo^eed (see 
OOBD), salt, assa-footida, and various 
spices, made into a paste, rolled as thin as 
a wafei, and dried in the sun, and when 
wanted for the table baked crisp ** — 

T, Coate% in Ti Lit Sot Bo m. 194 

POEOA, n p 111 Pn/p Gazettcej 
Porakdd^ also called P^racada, pioperlv 
PuraMoadti^ [or according to the Madran 
Qlosb Purakkdtu^ Mai ‘outsid(‘,’ 

kdtu^ ‘jungle ’] A town on the coast ot 
Travancoie, formerly a sepaiate State 
The Poitiigiiese had a foi't here, and the 
Dutch, lu the 17th ceutury, a factory 
Fia Paolina (1796) speaks of it as a 
very populous city full of inerchaiils, 
Manonnuedan, ClinstMii, and Hindu 
It IS now insignitleant [See Loguji, 
Malabat^ i 338. J 

[1003-4, — “Your ffactonos of Oarwarr «ud 
Porquatt are continued but to veiy little 
pui^OMe to you Bombay LHtoi»^ 

POBCELAIIT, s. The history ot 
this word for China- ware ajmears to he* 
as follows The family ot univalve 
inollusks calh*d UypYmn((^(\ or Cowxies, 
(qv) were in iliodieval Italy called 
poTcellmm and porrelhdta^ aliuost cer- 
tainly from then* strong reneinhlam*!* 
to the hody and hack of a pig, and not 
from a gr{)S8er analogy suggested by 
Malm (siHi in LiitrtS nub ma*). That 
this IS so is strongly <Jorrohorated hy 
the circumstance noted hy Dr. J. iL 
Gray (see E^ir/, Oyr, Nat Hint s\ 
Oyfjrmidae) that J*i(/ is the common 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast , whilst How also seems 
to be a name of one or more kinds 
The enamel of this shell seems to ha\ e 
been used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamental pottery, &c* , 
whence the early application of the 
term porcellana to the nne ware brought 
from the far East Both applications 


of tile teiiu, VI/ to cowries and to 
China-ware, occur m Marco Polo (see 
below) The quasi-analogous applica- 
tion oi p'lg in Scotland to earthen- waie, 
noticed iii an imaginary quotation 
below, is probably quite an accident, 
for there apjiears to be a Gaelic 
‘an earthen jai,’ &c (see Bheat, s\ 
P'lgg'in) We should not fail to recall 
Di. Johnson’s etymology of porcelain e 
from pour cent amides^^^ because it 
was believed by Eiiiopeaiis that the 
materials were matured under ground 
100 years ^ (see quotations below from 
Barbosa, and from Sir Thomas Brown) 

o. 1250 — Oaptrany has tho following pas- 
sage in the work cited Though the same 
writer published the Laws of the Consulado 
del Mar in 1791, he has deianged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he has 
quoted, is omitted altogether 1 

“In tho XLIVth chap of tho maritime 
laws of Barcelona, which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, there are regulations for the return 
cargoes of tho shii)8 trading with Alexandria 
In this are enumerated among articles 
brought from Egypt cotton in bales 
and spun wool de atpells (for hats *), porce- 
lanas, alum, elephants’ teeth ’* — A/e- 

moncMy Jlist de liatceloTia, I Pt ii p 44 
1298 — “II out monoie on tel mainere 
con JO V056 dir.u, car il ©spendent porcelaine 
bianco, cello qo so tiovent en la mer et qe 
so metent au ouol doa chienz, et •valient !©■> 
quatre-vingt porcelaines un saic d’anont 
o sunt deus vonosians gros *’ — Mano 

oldest Pronoh text, p. 132 
,, “ Et encore voz di q© on oeste 

pjovenco, enuno cit6 qo ©st apell^ Tinugvu, 
so font oscnollo do porcellaine grant et 
pitot los j)lus bollos qel’en peust devisor.'* — 
fbid, 180. 

o. 1328 — “ Audivj qubd ducentas civitatea 
habet sub so imperator ill© (Magnus Tar- 
tarus) majoros quam Tholoaa , ©t ego certb 
crodo qubd plures habeant homines 
Alia non sunt quae ©go soiam m isto impeno- 
digna relatione, nibi vasa pulchernma, et 
nobihsaima, atque virtuosa porseleta.” — 
Jordaju MimhUia, p 69. 

In the next passage it seems probable 
that the shells, and not Chn'« 
are lutenrled 

o 1343. — “ . ghomerabica, vernico, 

armoniaco, Kaffioro, coloqumti, porcellijie, 
mirra, mirabolani . si vendono a Vinagia 
a conto di peso sottilo ’* (i* r. by the cutcha. 
bund rod weight) — Pegolotii^ Praitica della 
MercaUuci^ p 134 

J440 — “ , this Oim and Maciun that 

I hauo before named arr ii vene great 
provinces, thinhabitants whereof arr idol- 
aters, and there make they vessells and 
disshes of PoroeUajtia.’'“-6>^io«a/a Barharoy 
Hak. 8oc. 75. 
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In the next the shells are clearly 
intended 

1442 — ^^Gahelle dt Z^itenze Porcie- 

lette marine, la libra soldi denari 

4 ” — UzzanOi Fiat dpi la Meiiatiaa, p 23 
1461 — “Porcellane pezzi 20, ciofe 7 
X)iattine, 5 scodelle, 4 grandi e iina piccida, 
piattine 5 grandi, 3 soodelle, iina biava, e 
due bianche — I/ist of Piesenti> sent hy the 
Soldan of Egypt to the Doge Pasquale Male- 
piero In Aluratm}, Itcnun Ifahcaimn 
l^cr%2)toie% xxi col 3170 

1475 — ‘‘The seaports of Cheen and 
]\[achin are also laige Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
price” — NiliUn^ in India in the XVth 
Cent , 21 

1487 — “ le mando lo inventario del 
preaente del Soldano da to a Lorenzo 
vasi grandi di Porcellana mai pih veduti 
simili ne meglio lavorati ” — Leftn <if 

da Jiilibieno to Qlar dd Medici, in Jtoscoe^s 
Lorenzo, ed 1826, ii 371 
1502 — “In queato tempo abru^iorno xxi 
nave soi>ia il X'^orto di Calochut , ot de epso 
hebbe tate drogane e s^ieciario cho earicho 
le dicte SOI nave Praotoroa mo ha mandate 
sei vasi di porzellana excellitissinn et gradi 
<Xnatro bochali de argento grandi o6 coiti 
altri vasi al modo loio per ciedentia ” — 
Lettci of K EnKvn ml, 13 
1516 — “They make in this ooiintiy a 
great quantity of porcelams of ditfoiont 
sorts, very fine and good, which form for 
them a great article of trade for all iiarts, 
and they make them in this way Thoy 
take the shells of sea-snaila if caiaioti), and 
eggshells, and pound them, and with other 
ingredients make a jiuste, which thoy put 
underground to rofino for the si)aeo of 80 
or lOO years, and this mass of j>asio they 
leave as a fortune to their childron 
Jiaiibom, 111 Rumusui, i 320 y 

1563 — (In China) “The sorvico of their 
meals is the most elegant that can bo, 
everything being of very fine procelana 
(although they also make use of silvoi ami 
gold plate), and they ©at everything with a 
fork made after their fashion, never jHitting 
a hand into their food, much or little. 
Barros, III ii. 7. 

1564 — (After a suggestion of the identity 

of the vasa Tnnn hina of the ancients) 
“Ce nom de Porcelaine ast donn^ h x>lu- 
sieurs coquilles de mer Et pouroe qu’vn 
beau Vaisseau dVne coquiUe de mer ne se 
pourroit rendro mieux a propos suyuftt le 
nom antique, que de I'appellor de Porce- 
lame I’ay pena^ que les coquilles pokes et 
luysantea, resomblants h Nacre de porles, 
ont quolqtie affinity aueo la matihre des 
vases do Porcelaine antiques loinct aussi 
quo le peuplo Fra^ois nomme les pates- 
nostres faictes do gros vignols, patonostres 
de Porcelaine Les ausdiots vases de Por- 
celaine sont tranaparonta, et eoustent bien 
cher au Oaue, et thsont mesmemont qu’ilz 
los apx")ortent des Jndcs Mais cola ne mo 
sombla vrai-semblahle car on n’en voirroit 
pas si grande no do si grades 


pieces, s’ll failloit apporter de si loing 
Vne esguiere, vn pot, ou vn autre vaisseau 
pour petite qu’elle soit, couste vn ducat 
SI e’est quelque grad vase, il coustera d’auau- 
tage ” — P Belon, Oh’iei vations, f 134 

c 1560 — “And because there are manj 
opinions among the Portugals which have 
not beene in China, about where this Por- 
celane is made, and touching the substance 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oystei s shcls, others of dung rotten of a 
long time, because thoy woie not enformed 
of the truth, I thought it conuenient to 
tell heie the* substance , ” — Qasj^r da 
Giuz, in Piinlni% m 177 

[1605-6 — “ China dishes or Puselep. ” 
— Bn dirood, First Lettei Booh, 77 

[1612 Balanced one pait wuth sandal 
wood, Porcelain and popper ” — Danvers. 
Betters, i 197 ] 

1615 — “If we had m England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in China, — 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buned 
in the earth, and l>y length of time con- 
gealed and glazed into that substance , this 
were an artificial mine, and part of that 
substance ** — Baton, Aignmeni on Im~ 

peao/uiient of Waste j by Spedduiq, 

&c , 18f>9, vii 528. 

c 1630 — “Tho Bannyans all along the 
sea-shore jutch their Booths for there 
thoy soil CalhoocH, China-satten, Purcellain- 
waro, SCI u tores oi Cabbmots , ” — Sir T. 
He} belt, cd 1665, p 45 

1650 — “Wo aio not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, 
that accoiding to comiuon belief they are 
made of earth, which lietli in proxiaration 
about an hundrod years underground , for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
but contrary ; nnd Authors agree not 
heroin — Sir I'koinas Biowiu, Vitlgai 

Errors, ii 5. 

[1652 — “ Juvitod by Lady Corrard T went 
to London, where wo had a groato supper, 
all tho vessels, which were irmumorable, were 
of Porcelan, sho having tho most ample and 
richest collection of that cunositio in Eng- 
land ” — Eoelyii, Dial y, March 19 ] 

1726, — In a list of tho treasures left by 
Akbar, which is given by Valentijn, w^e 
find 

“ In Porcelyn, &c , Ropuis 2507747 
IV {^Suratte), 217 

1880 ‘ Vasella dolicatiora et 

caoruloa ot venusti%, (jnibns inhaoret nos- 
cimus quid elogantiao, porcellana vocantur, 
quasi (sad noscirnus <iuare) a porcelln In 
^rtibus autem Bntauniuo cjiuio septen- 
tnonem ax>ootant, vocnbulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grottsiora ot fiisca pig^ ai)X)ollant bar- 
ban, quasi (sod <nmro iterum nescimus) a 
porcis ^ Narristliehen imti Weitgeholt, 
Etymof (Ju met sate, s.v ‘Blue China'” — 
Motto to .4 w Ode m Brown Pig, St fa7ner*s 
(Gazette, July 17 

POBGO, ft. "Wt*, know tins word 
only from itft occvincruit* m the passage 
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quoted , aud most proLaljly tlie expla- 
iiation suggested by tlie editoi ot tlie 
Notes IS coirect, viz that it rexiiesents 
Port peragua Tins word is peiliaps 
tlie same as puogue, used by the French 
for a canoe or ‘ dug-out ^ , a term said 
by Litti<S to be {pi'ioga) Oarib fOn 
the jiassage fiom T B quoted below 
>Sii H Yule has tlie following note 
“ J (q e T ) B , the author, gives a 
lough drawing It re]uesents the 
Purgoe as a somewhat higli-steriied 
lighter, not "very large, with five oai- 
pins a side I Crinnot identify it 
exactly with any kind of modern 
boat of which I have found a repice- 
seiitation It is xieihaps most like the 
pahodr I think it must be an Orissa 
word, but I have not lieen able to 
trace it in any dirtiomiry, Uriya or 
Bengali ” On this Col Temple says 
“The modern Indian pahodr (Malay 
palwa) IS a skilf, and would not answer 
the desrtiption ” Anderson (/oc rit) 
mentions that in 1685 sevei.il “well- 
laden PuKjoes^^ and boats liad juit in 
for shelter at B-ameswaiam to the 
northward of IMadapollam, % e, on the 
Coromandel Coast. There seems to be 
no stuch word known then* now T 
think, howevcn, that the teim Pimfoo 
IS probably an obsolet.e Anglo-Indian 
corruption ot an Indian eorruiition of 
the Port term brnco^ hatra, a 1/eim used 
tor any kind of sailing boat by the 
early Portuguese visitois to the East 
(e g. JfAlhoijneKfiu', flak Soe ii 230, 
1 libco da (JarnUy Hak Hoe 77, 240) ] 

[1669-70 --“A Purgoo Those Vrc for 
the most pari butueou Uajj^ly and Pyplo 
and Ballusoro witli tlieso boats ihoy carry 
goods into yo flt^nds on board ICnghsh and 
Dutch, Ships, they will hue a longo 

time in Sea, boingo liroiight to anchor 
by yo Storno, as thoiro Vsiial way xs.” — 
MS by 'I' B fatonian], <iuoto<l by Anderson^ 
English /uferroutsi* wtfh p S^OO.j 

1680 - t't St (Ico <^mHn, dany 30, 
“rocords jirnval from the Bay of the 
‘SucooMH,* tho (‘aptaiu of which loports that 
a Porgo [PeHtijUii a faHt-sailing vohhoI, 
<Uipper] drove ashore in the Bay aiw»ut 
rcqily , Nates ami Erfs JNo in p, 2 

fl683 —“Tfio Thomas arrived with yo 28 
bales of Silk bikon out of tlie Purga ” — 
llediji^ Pian/^ Flak* Soc. i 65 

[1685 “Ju iroogly letter to Fort St 
<TOorp;o, dated February 6 Porgo occurs 
coupled with ‘bora* (Hind hhav^ ‘ahghter’) ** 
-“Pi tngle^ Diary Pt. Sf </eo^ Ist sor. in lo5 

POKTIA, s In S India the 
<jonimon name of the Thespma popuU 


neu^ Lam (N O. Malvaceae)^ a favourite 
oinamental tiee, thriving best near 
the sea The word is a corruption of 
Tamil PumabsUj ‘Flower-king, [pu- 
imasu, from piq ‘tlower,’ r«asit, ‘pee- 
pnl tree^]. In Ceylon it is called 
Hima ganswi, and also the Tulip-trec 

1742 — “ Le bois sur leqiiel on le&. met 
(los toiles), et celui qu*on employe poui lob 
battro, sont ordinairement d© tamariiiiei, 
ou d*un autre arbe iiomm4 porchi ” — Lea 
Edij XIV 122 

1860 — “Another useful tree, very common 

in Ceylon, is the with flowers so like 

those of a tulip that Europeans know it as 
the tulip tree It loves the sea air and 
saline soils It is planted all along the 
avenues and stieets in the towns near the 
coast, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow floweib, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carnage- 
shafts and gun-stocks ’* — Tennen^s Ceylon. 
1 117 

1861 — “ It IS usual to plant large branches 
of the portiEL and hinyan trees in such a 
slovenly manner that there is little pro- 
bability of the trees thriving or being 
ornamental.” — Cleglmiiy Poicbts and Card/ ns 
of E Indittf 197 

PORTO WO VO, n p A town on 
the coiiht ot South Arcot, 32 m S of 
Pondicherry The first mention of 
it that we have tound is in Bocarro, 
Decada^ X) 42 (c 1613) The name 
was jicrhaps intended to mean ‘New 
Oporto,’ leather than ‘New Haven,’ but 
we have not tound any history of tlie 
name. [The Tamil name is Parwiig^- 
pHtm^ ‘ EuroT)can town,’ and it * is 
called by Mahonmiedans Mahmfid- 
bandar.] 

1718 — “ At Night w© came to a Town 
called Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
PnenLl Potei (PaiangipStfai) ” — Propagation 
of the OospHy «c , Pt ii 41 

1726 — “The name of this city (Porto 
Novo) sigmfiott in Portuguese New Haven, 
but tho Moors call it Mohhammed Bendas 
. and tho Gontoos Perringepemtef — 
Valmt^in^ Okoiowandef, 8 

PORTO PIQITENO, PORTO 
ORANDE, nn xip ‘ The Little Haven 
and tho (treat Haven’, names by 
which the Bengal ports of Satigam 
(q V.) and GhaUgam (see OHITTAGFONGF) 
r<*B])e<*.tiveIy were conimouly known to 
the Portuguese m tlie 16th century 

1554 — “ Porto Pequeno de Bemgala ♦ 
Cowries are current in the country , 80 
cowries make 1 pone (see PTJN) , of these 
pones 48 arc equal to 1 larin more or less.*' 
— A Niines^ 37. 
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1554 — ‘‘ Porto Grande dc JiemgaUt The 
mannd (mcto), by which they weigh all 
goods, contains 40 seers (cctov), each seei 
18f ounces ” — A jS’une% 37 

1568 — *‘Io mi parti d’Oiisa per Bengala 
al Porto Picheno . s’entia nel flume 
Ganzo, dalla bocca del qua! flume aino a 
Satagan, (see SATIGAIVC) cittii, oue si fanno 
negotij, et oue i mercadanti si iiducono, 
sono centi e venti miglia, che si fanno in 
diciotto hore a remi, oioe, in tre cresconti 
d'aequa, che sono di soi horn Tiino ” — 
Fedet tUj in RaimisiOj in 392 

1569 — “Partissenio di Sondiiia, et giun- 
gesserao in Chitigan il gran porto di 
Bengala, in tempo che giii i Portoghosi 
haueuano fatto i)ace o tregua con i Rottoii ” 
— 396 

1695 — “Besides, jou tell mo that the 
traffic and commoice of the Porto Peqneno 
of Beinguala being always of groat moment, 
if this goes to ruin through the Mogors, 
they will he the masters of those tracts ” — 
Letter of the K of Portugal, in Archut). 
Fort Onmt , Pasoif 3, p 481 

1596 — “And so he wrote mo that the 
Commeieo of Porto Grande of Bengala is 
flourishing, and that the King of the Country 
had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per cent 
of the duties that they used to pay ” — 
IHd p 680 

1598. — “When you thuiko ^ou aio at the 
point de Gualle, to be assured thereof, make 
towards the Hand, to know it whore 
oommonlie all the shippos know the land, 
such I say as wo aayle to or to 

any of the Hauons thereof, as Porto Pequeno 
or Poarto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portingalloa doe 
traflique , — LinsvItoieH. Book III 

p 324 

[c 1017. — “Port Grande, Port Pequina,’’ 
in Hii Rods Lisff Hak- Boo ii 538 J 

POSTEEN, s Au Afghan Icaf.lierii 
pelisse, genemlly of sheep-skui with 
the fleece on. Pers ponttn. from past* 
‘abide’ 

1080 — “KhwiJja Ahmfld came on some 
Government business to Ghassnfn, and it was 
reported to him that some merchants wore 

S to Turkistitn, who were rotunung to 
ifn in the beginning of winter Tho 
Khw4ja remembered that ho required a 
certain number of postinB (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . ” — 
Ni^dm-ul-MulXrj in Blhoi^ u 497 
1442. — “ His Majesty the Fortunate 
Khakan had sent for the Prince of Kalikilt, 
horses, pelisses (postin) and robes woven of 
gold. — Ahdiirazsial^ m Jf^ot et Extr 
XIV. Ft- 1 437. 

[c 1590 — “Tn the winter season there is 
no need of poshtms (fur-lined coats) . , 
ed. Janett, ii 337 ] 

1862. — “Otter skins from tho Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Posting by tho Yar- 
katidis — Fuii)iib Tntde Jtepo>ty p 65. 


POTT AH, fe Hmd and otliei 
vernaculars, peUtUy <&:c A document 
specifying the conditions on which 
Linds are held , a lease or other docu- 
ment seeuiuig rights m land or house 
property 

1778 — ""I am thoiofoie hopeful you will 
be kindly pleased to excuse me the five lacs 
now demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of mo beyond the timount ex- 
pressed m tho pottah — The Rajah of 
Bniaips to Hastings, in \ifnfes of O/uuge 
agmnst II , Burke, vi 591 

[1860 — “By the Zumoendai, then, or his 
under tenant, as tho case may be, the land 
IS fanned out to the Rjuts by pottahs, or 
agreements ” — (hanf, Itmaf Lfe ui 

lUngal^ 07 

PEA, PHRA, PRAW, « Tins is 
a term constantly used in Burma, 
familiar to all who liave heen in that 
country, in its constant application as 
a style of lespect, arldie.ssed or applied 
to poisons and things of especial 
sand it y oi dignit-y Thus it is ad- 
dressed at, (Vmrt t.o the King , it is the 
hahitual designation of the Buddha 
and Ills images and dagohas , of 
siijierior iHclesmsties and saeied hooks, 
corresponding on the whole ^in use, 
iretty closely to the 8kl AV? In 
5urnu*se the word is w'ritteu bhurdy 
hut prononneed (in Arakan) pliidy 
»uid in modern Burma Proper, with 
the usual slurring of the r, P^hycl or 
PyCt* '^’’he use of the term is ni^t con- 
lined to Burma ; it is used in quite a 
similar way m Siam, ns max he seen iii 
the (piolation helow fiom Ahihastei p 
the w'ord is us(»d in the same foiiu 
P^hra among t.lu* Slums , and in the 
form Pmty it would seem, in Camhoja 
Thus (hirnuu' speaks of Tiidra and 
Vishnu undei their Oamhojan ejuthets. 
as Prea En and Prva Non^ai (NaiTi- 
yana) , of the figure of Buddha enter- 
ing mrvdnUy as J*rea Nippan ; of the 
King wlio hiult the gnsit temple of 
Angkor Wat as Prea Kot Melea, of 
the King reigmng at the time of the 
expedition as Prea Ang lh*achea Vodey, 
of various sites of t<im])l<*s as Preacoh, 
Preacany Prea Pithu, &c. (Voyatg 
^Explorationy u 20, 40, 388, 77, 86„ 
72) 

The word p*lira app(*ars m composi- 
tion 111 various names of Burmese 
kings, as of the famous Alomplaxe^ 
(1763-60), founder of the late dynasty, 
and of his son J/offrtuA-p’bra (1781- 
1810) In the former instance the 
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imme is, according to Sir A Plidvre, 
Alaung-^?’/im, % e tlie embryo Buddha, 
or Bodisatva A familiar Siamese ex- 
ample of use IS in the Plira BCft, or 
saried foot-mark of Buddha, a term 
^^liich lepresents the AW Fada of 
Cevlon 

The Ute Pi of H H Wilson, as aviU 
be 'seen, PU]>x)osed the word to be a 
coiiuption of Skt prctbhn (see PARVOE) 
But Mr Alabastei jioints, iindei the 
guidance of the Siamese sjielling, 
rather to Skt ‘pie-eimneut, 

excellent^ This is m Pah vaoo., 
“ ex( client, 1 >est, i")! ecioiis, nol >le ” 
(fj}i'ilder,s) A cm ions point is that, 
from the i>reVcilence of the teim phri, 
111 all the Indo-Chinese kingdoms, we 
must conclude that it 'v^as, at the tune 
of the introduction of Buddlnsin into 
those countiies, in jnedoimnant use 
among the Indian or Ceylonese propa- 
gatoib ot the new religion Yet we 
do nut find any evidence of such a 
use of either piahlm or 'lata The 
foimer would in Pah be pahbho In 
a slioit pa]>er in the Ihjduvjen of the 
Boyal IiivSlituti‘ of the Hague (D1 X 
4de Stuk, 1880), Prot Kein indicates 
that tins teim was also in use m Java, 
m the tonus Ft a and pia, with the 
sense of ‘sidenduH and the like, and 
lie cites as an example. 'Bx^j-TV'i^aya 
(the style of several ot the medieval 
kings of Ja-va), wdierc^ Br^i is exactly 
theiv]>iesentati\e of Skt. A'/’k 

1688 “I kncnv that, in tho <ountjy of 
Laos the Dignities of l*a^ya and Mtnuni^y 
and tho honourable Kjathots of Pra aro in 
nso , it may bo also that tho other torms 
of Dignity aro common to both Nations, as 
well as th<‘ baws.”^ — I)e Ut l^ouhh'ey 
E.T 79 

,, “ '’J''ho Pra-CIang, or by a cor- 

rupiion of tho tho JSai<'af<m, is 

thoodicoi, who has tho ai)pointnient of tho 
Coinmojoe, as well within as without tho 
Kingdom. His name is composed of 

tho Babe wf>rd Pra, which 1 have so often 
discoursed of, and of tho word (Jhtntjy which 
sigmfios Mnga/.im* Ihbl 98 

,, “M'hon (soo Q-AXJ- 

TAMA) they call Hontf'-'Pchauity which 

Aorbatuu signifies the <h'm( und Fm^lrnf 
lo,d^^ Ihfd 134 

1795 At noon wo reached Moeaday, 
tho personal ostato t>f tho Magwoon of 
Pogue, who IS of toner called, from this 
place, yiooaday Praw, or luord of Meoa- 
day Hmhiusy to A 242. 

1855. — Tho epithet Phra, which occupies 
so prominent a place in the coremomal au<l 
religions vocabulary of tho Hiamese and 
Burmese, has boon the subject of a good 


deal of nonsense It is unfortunate that 
oui Burmese scholars have never (I believe) 
been Sanskrit scholars, nor vice 'teisd,y so 
that the Palee terms used in Burma have 
j had little elucidation On the word in 
question, Professoi H H Wilson has kindly 
favouied me with a note ‘ Phr^ is no doubt 
a conuption of the Sanskrit Ftahhu, a Lord 
or Mastei , the ?h of the aspirate bk is otten 
1 otainod alone, leaving JPi akii which becomes- 
Prah oi Phra’” — Sti 11 Tide. Mis^oii to 

^ 1 Dlty 61 

18.55 — “All these readings (of documents- 
at tho Court) woie intoned in a high re- 
citative, strongly lesembhng that used in 
the English cathedral service And the 
long-drawn PhyA-a-A-a ’ (My Lord), which 
teimmated each leading, added to tho 
resemblance, as it came in exactly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy ” — I hid 88 

1859 — “The word Phra, which so fre- 
quently occurs in this work, here appears 
for the first tune , I have to remark that it 
IS probably derived from, or of common 
origin \Mth, the Pharaoh of antiquity It 
IS given in tho Siamese dictionanoa as 
synonymous with God, rulei, priest, and 
toaclioi It IS in fact the word by which 
sovoieignty and sanctity are associated in 
the popular mind ” — Boining. Kingdom and 
Feoph of Siam, [i 35] 

1863 —“The title of the First King (of 
Siam) IS Phra - Chat}} - Kluo - Yw - Kua and 
spoken as Phra Pluddn^Okao YioHva . . 
Hia Majesty’s nose is styled in tho Pali 
form Phra-iVfWja. The Siamese term the 
(Catholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
the Phra- C7^ao Fhu-^iuigy t e of God the 
Cioator, or the Divine Lord Builder 
Tho Catholic missionanos express * God 
by Phra-/V/.«fM^-6V/tfr> . . and they ex- 

plain the Eucharist as 'B'bxdu- PhutthoKcii/a 
{ Body *) ” — lU(»tiitii. Heist, iii l09, 
and 114-115 

1870 — “The most excellent Par A, bril- 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding NibbAna the end of the migration 
of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
tb o Word . ’ * — RogerSy BnddhagosIhcCa Fardblefty 
tr. from the Burmese, p 1 

1871 — ‘‘Phra is a Siamese word applied 
to all that IS worthy of tho highest respect, 
that IS, everything connected with religion 
and royalty- It may be translated as ‘ holy 
I^ho Siamese letters p — k — r commonly re- 
present the Sanskrit v — 3 I therefore 

prosunio the word to be derived from the 
Sanskrit * i/d * — ‘to choose, or to be chosen,’ 
and * lam — hotter, best, excellent,’ the root 
of dpLirros’^ — Afahastety The Wheel of the 
Law, 164, 

PBAAG', sometimes PIAGG, n j). 
Propcidy Fray Ogee, Hbe place of sacri- 
fice,’ the old Hindu name of Allaha- 
bad, and especially of the river 
confluence, since remote ages a place 
of pilgrimage- 

o. A T) 638 — “ Le royaume de Folo-yed la 
(PrayAga) a environ 6000 h de tour. La 
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oapitale, qm est sitn^e an confluent de 
deux fieuves, a environ 20 U de tour 
Dans la ville, il y a un temple des dieuv 
qux est d’une iichesse cblouissante, et oil 
€clateiit une multitude de miracles 
Si quel qu’un est capable de poussei le 
m^pris de la vie jusqu" se donnei la 
mort dans ce temple, il obtient lo bonheui 
eternel et les joies mfimes des dieu\ 
Deimis Tantiquit^ jusqu’ \ nos jours, eetto 
coutume insens€e ii’a pas ce«=.se un instant 
— Eiouen-Thmuff, in Pe/ Boitdd ii 276-79 

0 1020 — thence to the tree of 
Baragi, 12 (parasangs) This is at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges ” — 
Af- Jin Uni, m Elliot^ i 55 

1529 — “The same day I swam acioss the 
ri\ei Ganges foi my ainusoment I counted 
my strokes, and found that I ciossod over 
at 33 strokes T then took bioatli and 
swam back to the other side T had crossed 
bj’’ swimming eveiy iiioi that I had mot 
With, except the Ganges On lOkicbing the 
plaoe where the Ganges and Jumna unite, 
1 rowed ovei in the boat to the Piag 
side ” — Bctbe) , 40b 

1585 — “ Flo Agra I came to Prage, 

where the riuei Jomena entroth into the 
mightie iiiioj Ganges, and iemeua loo&eth 
Ins name ** — il in Htdl ii 386 

PRAORIT, s A tonii applied t<» 
the oldei vernacular dialecis of India, 
such as were derived from, oi kindivd 
to, Sanskrit Dialects of this nature 
are used by ladies, and by inlenor 
cliaracters, in the Sanskrit dramas 
These dialects, and the modern ver- 
naculars springing fiom them, bear 
the same relation to Sanskrit, that the 
“Romance” languages of Kurope bear 
to Latin, an analogv wdiich is found 
in many ]>arti(‘ulars to hold w ith most 
surpiLsmg exactness The most coin- 
Xdetely i>reHerved of okl Prakrits is 
that wdiicli was used in Maga<iha, and 
which has come down in the Jlnddhist 
books of Ceylon under the name of 
Pali (q V ) The lii\st Eurcqiean an- 
alysis of tins language bears the tith* 

* ‘ Inst^t }i UoTies Li ngii m Pracnticae. 
8er%ps%t ChrviHa}?UH Lasam, Bonnae ad 
Rhenum, 1837 ” The term itself m 
Skt prdhrita^ ‘natural, unrefined, 
vulgar,’ (See 

1801 — J^ansrtdtt is the speech of tho 
Celestials, framed in grammatical institutoH, 
Pracrita la aimilnr to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialoct, and otherwise 
iJ(ms7uif Treat ntfj (piotod by Qofebrookr. m 
As lies vu 199 


along the sea It is Port nrn%a «thc 
shore ’ ’ 


[1598 — “ Another towne towards the 
North, called Villa de Praya (for Praya is 
as much as to say as stiand) 
llak Soc 11 278 ] ’ 


PRESIDElSrCY (and PRESI- 
DEITT), s The title ‘Piesident,’ as 
applied to the Chief of a jnincmal 
Factoiy, was in eaily popular use 
though in the charteis of the E I c’ 
its hist occurrence is in 1661 (see 
Letters Patent^ below) In Sainsbuiy’s 
Oahndm w’'e find letters headed “to 
Oapt Jourdtiin, ])iesKlent of the 
English at Bantam” in 1614 (i 297-8), 
but It IS to be doul)ted whether this 
woidiiig IS HI the oiiginal A little 
latei \ve find a “ ]iroposal by Mi 
Middleton concerning tlie appointment 
ot two es])ecial lact-ois, at Hurat and 
Bantam, to have authority over all 
other factors , Jourdain named And 
laid again he IS styled “John Jourdain, 
Oaptam oi the house” (at Bantam, 
see pp 303, 325), and “ Chief Merchant 
.at Bauham ” (}) 343) 


3623 — “Hix'uking of the Dutch Com 
mandoi, m well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion canio to take me for 
an airing, 1 should not. <»nut to say that both 
of thorn in Suiat livo m great stylo, and like 
tho g Hindoos of tho land T^iey go about 
w'lth a gloat tram, soniotimos with poople 
of thoir own inouniod, but particularly 
with a gu‘a.t crtiwd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
Rwor<i, target, bow and arrows ” — p della 
Vaflr, 11 517. 

,, “Our boat going ashoro, tho Presi- 
dent of tlio English M oi chants, who usually 
losides 111 vSinat, and is chief of all thoir 
businossin tho E Indies, Persia, and other 
places dopondent thereon, and who is otillod 
Hign Thomas Rastel * camo aboard 

in our said boat, wit.h a nunistor of thoirs 
(ho they term those who do tho priest's 
ofheo among thorn) ihtd, ii. 501-2, [Hak 
Hoc 1 * 19] 

3638 “As st>on as tho Gommandors 
hoard that the (English) President was come 
to Huhaly, they went ashore , . Tho two 

dayoH following were spent in feasting, nt 
which the ('foTnmandcia of the two Ships 
treated tho President, who afterwards 
roturnod to , During my abode 

at 1 w''anted for no divortisoment , 

mr I . found company at tho Butch 
President's, who had his Farms thoro . 


PRAYA, s This is in IIong-Kong 
the name given to what, in most 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the Bund , t c tlie promen.ide or drive 


Ihmnas Uastall oj Uusledl w^ent out apiiai 
mitly in nnr), in laie in iricntiojHwl as a *‘£*nief 
merchant of tlm fl(u‘tat Swally Hoad," and often 
lator an chief at Huiat (MnuSainsbury, i 47e, and 
n ^ 088 -! m) 
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iiiasmuoli as I could oonveis© with them 
111 their own Language " — MandehlOf E T., 
od 1669, p 19 

1638 — “Les Anglois ont bien encore vn 
bmeauk Bantam, dans TIsl© de Jana, maia 
il a son President particuliei , qui ne depend 
point de celuy do Shi atta ’* — MiuidehlOy 
French ed 1659, p 124 

y, “A mon retoui u, Hiaatta le 
tiouvay dans la loge des Anglois plus de 
cmquante marcliands, quo le President 
auoit fait vemr do tons les autres Bui eaux, 
pour rondre eompto do lour adminititration, 
et pour estre presons ^ ce changoment de 
Gouuernement ’* — Ihid 188 

1661 — ‘‘And in case any Poison or Per- 
sons, being convicted and sontoncod bi the 
President and Council of tho said Govornor 
and Company, in tho said E*ist Indies, 
their Factois oi Agents tboio, for any 
Offence by them done, shall appeal fiom 
the same, that then, and in eveiy such 
case, it shall and may bo lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Factor oi 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
carry him or them homo i^risoners to 
England to fh(' 

Oom'imn}! of oj London^ 

ttad'iiig With the E Iniln'% 3d April 
1^70 — Tho Court, in a luttoi to Foil St 
Geoige, fix tho amount of toniiago to bo 
allowed to thoir ofileois (Ln thoir private 
invostmontw) on then lotuin to Europe , 
“Presidents and Agents, .it Bumf, Foit 
St Qooigo, Mild Bantam 5 

at Poisui, the Bay (q v ), Moau- 
lapatani, and Maenssai Deputy at 

Bombay, and Seconds at Surat, Fort 
St Goorgo, and Bantam . 3 (ouhh 
In iVotiHfiud /iVi^s , No i p 3 
1702 — “Tuesday 7th Apiill * . In tho 

morning a Council 1 . afteiwaids having 
some Discourse arising among uk whotUor 
tho charge of hiring Calash os, &c , upon 
JnvitatioiiH given uh from the Shalmudor oi 
any others to go to tin n Ccnintrey noiises 
or upon any other (hcasiun fjf diverting 
our Solves abroa<l for health, Hhotild bo 
charged to our Tlonbh' Masters acc<mnt or 
not, tho President and Mr Jjoyd woio of 
opinion to charge the same But Mr. 

JiousG, Mr iiidges, and Mr Master woro of 
opinion that Batavia being a place of extra- 
ordinary charge and Expoiiso in all things, 
tho said Calash hire, , ouglit not to 
ho charged to tho Honourable Company's 
Account."— ^I/ aS' /fmav/'tta hidM Ojfur 

The lx>(>k contaninig tlna a collo- 
cation of fragmentary MS (lirnues JUit 
this passage ]>ortaniH ap])arently tf> the 
jiroceedings of President Allen Oateh- 
]>olc‘ and his eouncil, belonging to the 
Fact.ory of Ohusan, from which they 
wen* expelled by the (Chinese in 170J-2; 
they stayed some lime at Batavia 
on t^heir way home. Mr Catchpole 
(ov Ketchpole) was soon afterwards 
<ihief of an English settlement made 


upon Pulo Condore, off the Cambojan 
coast In 1704-5, we read that he 
reported favouiably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writers, to learn the Chinese 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
station for Chinese trade But Catcli- 
pole was himself, about the end of 
1706, murdered by certain people of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith with them, and with him all the 
English but two (see Biucd'^ Am\al% 
483-4, 580, 600, and A Ham/iltoti^ ii 
205 [ed 1744]) The Pulo Coiidore 
enterprise thus came to an end 

1727 — “About the year 1674, President 
Auiigier, a gontloman well qualified for 
govoining, camo to the Chair, and leaving 
Seurat to the Management of Deputies, came 
to JJo7Hbai/f and lectihed many things " — A 
Hamilton, i 188 

PRIOKLY-HEAT, s A trouble- 
some cutaneous rash {L%che'n troptczis) 
in the form of small red pimples, 
which itch intolerably It altects 
many Euroiieans in the hot weather 
Fryer (pub 1098) alludes to these 
“fiery ]>3mple8,'’ but gives the disease 
no specilic name Natives sometimes 
sulFei from it, and (in the south) use 
a x>a8te of sandal-wood to alleviate it 
Sir Charles Najuer in Smd used to 
suffer much from it, and we have 
heaid him described as standing, when 
giving an interview during the hot 
weather, with las back against the 
edge of an ojieii door, for the con- 
venience of occasional friction against 
It [See EED-DOG ] 

1631 — “Quas Latmiis Hippocrat©«i Oo7- 
iieliHb CrlsHs pajiulas, Phmus sudamina 
vocat . . ita orobra aunt, ut ogo adhuc 

uoniinom novonm (jui molostias has offu- 
gent, non magis <piam morsas eulicum, quos 
Lusitam Monqnitas vooant Sunt autom 
haoc papulao lubentos, et aaporae ahquan- 
tum, per sudorom m cutora ejectie , idorum- 
<luo a oapiio ad (ialceni usquo, cum *3ummo 
pruntu, ot assiduo scalpondi dosidono 
orumponioH ” — Jai Bantu, Hist , Nat &o , 
u 18, p. 33 

1665 — “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yot ho IS mtoleriible , there is not a Cloud 
m tho Sky, not a breath of Wind , my 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came out of JLahor, my 
Indians, for all their black, dry, and hard 
skin, smk under it My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is covered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needles^' — Bermer, ET 125; [od 
Oonstahle, 889] 
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[1673 — “This Seasoa though moder- 
ately warm, yet our Bodies bioke out into 
small fiery Pimples (a sign of a prevailing 
OrcLsu) augmented by MusKEETOE-Bites, and 
Ghinces raising Blisters on us ” — Fnfei , 35 ] 

1807 — “One thing I have forgotten to 
tell you of — the pnckly heat To give you 
some notion of its intensity, the placid Lord 
William (Bentinck) has been found sprawling 
on a table on his back , and Sir Henry 
Gwillin, on© of the Madras Judges, who is 
a Welshman, and a fiery Briton in all 
senses, was discovered by a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, roaring like a baited bull ” 
— Lcyrd M%nto %)h Imdia^ June 29 

1813 — “ Among the piimary effects of a 
hot climate (for it can hardly bo called a 
disease) we may notice prickly heat *’ — 
•/o/iTifon, Injiuence of Ti op Cltmafes^ 26 

PRICKLY-PBAIt, a The ]iopular 
name, in both E and W Indies, oi 
the Opimtia Haworth (^Uactu,s 

Ind%ca^ Eox:b ), a plaint spread all ovei 
India, and to which Boxhuigli ga\(‘ 
the latter name, appaieiitly in the 
belief of its being indigenous in that 
country. Undoiibtedly, however, it 
came from America, wide ns has been 
Its spi'ead over Southern Eur<ipe and 
Asia, On some x>f3'rts of the Mediter- 
ranean sliores (fQ in Sicily) it has 
become so characteristic that it is hard 
to realize the fact that the plant ha<l 
no existence there before the 16th 
century Indeed at Paleiino we have 
heard this scouted, and evidence (pioted 
in the supposed circumstance that 
among the mosaics of the splendid 
Duonio of Monreale (12tli centuiy) 
the fig-leaf garments of Adam ami 
Eve are represented as of this uncom- 
promising material The mosaic was 
examined by one of the present writers, 
with the impression that the belief has 
no good foundation. JSee 8th scr 
iVotes and Querus, viii 254.] The 
cactus fruit, yellow, purple, and red, 
which may be said to form an im- 
portant article of diet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London shops, is not, as far ^xs 
w^e know, anywhere used in India, 
except in times of famine No cactus 
IS named m Hrury’s Usefd Plants of 
Indta, And whether the Mediter- 
ranean plants form a different species, 
or varieties merely, as compared with 
the Indian Ojnmtia^ is a matter tor 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian 
plant is smaller and less succulent 
There is a good description of the 
plant and fruit in 0'h%t do, with a good 


cut (see Kamusio’s Ital version, bk 
viii cli XXV ) That author gives aii 
amusing story of his first making 
acquaintance wuth the fruit in S 
Domingo, in the year 1515 

Some of the names by which the 
Opwifcia is kno\Mi in the Punjab seem 
to belong properly to species of 
Eufhoi Ina Thus the Euphorbia Boyle- 
cma, Bois , is called tsvl, elm, &c ; and 
the Opimtia is called Kabuli 
Qau(f% Aho, Kaughi thU, Gangi chn 
IS also the name of an Euphorbia sp 
wdncli Dr. vStevait takes to be the 
E Neyiifolut, L (Punjab Plants, pp. 
101 and 194-5) [The common name 
in U]>per India for the prickly pear 
IS ndijphanl, ^snake-hood,’ from its 
shape J This is curious , for although 
eeitain cactuses are very like certain 
Eupho<ihia% there is no Euphorbia re- 
sembling the fJpunhrt m form 

The Zakum incut loned in the Alu 
(Oladtnn, 1800, ii 68, [Jayrett, ii 239 , 
Htdh Ah, ed. Ptmhay, ]> 31] as used 
for hedges in CUi/eiat, is doubtless 
Euphoibta also. The Opuntia is very 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
nionts, <JCc , and it ^^aH much used by 
Tippoo as an ohstruct.ion round lus 
fortifications Both the E RoyUema 
and the Oihmtia are used for fences 
111 pai'ts of the Punjab The latter 
IS ohjectionable, from haiBouring dirt 
and reptiles , but. it. s]>reads rapidly 
both from birds eating the fruit, anrl 
from the facility with wdiudi the joints 
take root 

1685. — “The Prickly-Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub, of ab<nit ‘i or 5 ftiot high , . the 
Pnut at first is groon, hko thojjonf. . It 
18 very pleasaiit lu tasto, wiohng and re- 
freshing , Init if ft Man oats 15 or 20 of them 
they will colour bis water, niakiiig it look 
like Blood.** — JhtHtpter, i, 223 (in W. Indies). 
1764.--- 

“ On this lay cuttings of the pnckly pear ; 
They soon a forimdalilo fence will shoot ’*■ 
ihaingrr, Bk, i. 
[1829.— “The eastlo of Bunai . 
covered with the cm fun, or prickly pear, so 
abundant on the oast side of the Aravah.’* 
— Tod, Afumh, CJaloutta repiiut, i 826,] 
1861. — I'ho us© of the prickly pear 
Jfor hedges) “1 strongly deprocat o, although 
iniponotrablo mid iiiuxpensivo, it conveys 
an idea of sterility, nml is rapidly becoming 
a nuisance in this country ” — OleghoiUy 
Forests and (/ardtms, 285, 

PErOMXi, n.p. An important place 
m Pegu above the Didta The name 
IS Talaing, prox>erly Prim. The Bur* 
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inese caU it Py^ or (in the Aiacaiiese 
torm m wliicli tlie i is pronotinoed) 
P;eaiid Pie-myo (‘city’) 


13i5— “When he (the K of Jhanuia) 
was arrived at the yonng ® 

MUsed himself to be crowned ls.ir« of Pr<m, 

^d duJinB the Ceremony . made that 
ewr Pnnc®, whom he had depnved of hia 
kingdom, to continue kneolinf? before him, 
w a his hands held up This done he 

weirt into a Balcone, which looked on a 
Jlflf Market-plc^co, whithoi be commanded 
®uaeS ohildreiithat lay up and down 
the streets, to bo biought, and then causing 
item to l5e hacked very small, Jo gave 
item, mingled with Bran, 3]}°;. ^ Herbs, 
to his Elephants to eat — 1 h. i 

212 (ong civ) , V 

2609 “ qua riel was hardly 

Glided when a great rumour of arms was 
heard from a quai ter where the Portuguoso 
were still hgbtiiig The cause 
11 rival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
Pren sent in pursuit of the King of Airacian, 

people hastening up had a stiiT and well 
fought combat with them, bn althtiugh 
they were fatigued with the h^i which had 
been haidlv ended, those of Pren wore so 
Ihsheartonod at seeing the Portuguese, 
whoso steel they had ahoady felt, that they 
wore fain to rotuo.’Wio<m /o, 142 This 
iiuthor has Prom (p 132) and PorSo (p 149) 
[Also see under Av A J 

1765 -—“Prone . has the nuns of an 
M htcl futU lofoul aiid immediately 
without fhttti anuthoi with Tvak Tnnlm 
Vitpt a Bttler, m JJalrymph^, i. 1/d 
179,6.—“ In the evening, my boat being 
ahead, I reached the city of or 

Prome renowned in Birman history 

— ASV/r/irs, lip 238-9. 

PBOW, PABAO, &« , s TI'is word 
seems to have a double orient! ni 
P.uropean \ise ; the Malayal. ^(Zru, a 
hoat,Vnd the island word (commoii 

to Malay, Javanese, and most languiwiw 

of the Archipehifjo) prm or vrdM 
This IS often Really applied tea 

pociiharkind of {pilley, Malay Ptow, 
hut Orawfurd defines it as a 
term for any vessel, hut generally for 
small craft, » It is hard to distinguish 
between tba 'words, af^aao]>toa in t.ho 
•earlier books, except by consiaenug 
date and locality 

1400 —“The King despatched to thorn 
a largo boat, which they call 
manned, on board wliioh he s^t a Name ^ 
his with an errand to the Captains. . . . 
Harrea, JbendaSi I. i. lie. 

1510— (At Cahout) “Borne other small 
ships are called Paiao, and ‘he? O'™ 
of tel paces each, and are all of ^ 
and go with oars made of 
mastSao is made of oane."- KariW. IM. 


1510 — ‘‘ The other Persian said O Bir, 
what shall we do ® ’ I replied ‘ Let us go 
along this shore till we iind a parao, that is, 
a small bark.’ ” — 2htd 269 


1518 — “ Item , that any one possessing a 
zambuqiio (see SAJVCBOOK) or a parao of 
his own and desiring to go in it may do so 
with all that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two days before to the Captain of the 
(jity — Ltvro dos Pmalegios da Gtdade 
<2oit, m. Aichiv Po^t On nit Fasoic v p 7 
1523 — “ When Dorn Sancho (Dom Sancho 
Annquez , see Qo>rea, ii 770) went into 
Muar to hght with the fleet of the King of 
Bmtam which was inside the River, there 
arose a squall which upset all our paraos 
and lancharas at the bar month 
— ‘Lemhi anga, de Coumn de India, p 5 

1582 — “ Next daye after the Capita, mo 
acnorall with all his men being a land, 
woiking upon the ship called Berrio, there 
came in two little Paraos ” — Casta?icdit (tr 
by K L ), f 62?’ 

1586 —“The fifth and last festival, which 
IS called Scipan J)onon, is one in which the 
King (of Pegu) is embarked in the most 
beautiful par6, or boat . ” — G Balbi, 
f 122 

1606 — Gouvea (f 27 <j) uses par6. 

„ “An howre after this comming a 
board of the hollanders came a prawe or a 
oinow fiom Bantam ” — J\£iddle,toyi2s Voyage, 
c 3 (i?) 

ri611 — “The Portuguese call their ovn 
galiots Navires {navio^^) and those of the 
Malabars, Pairaus Most of these vessels 
wore Chotils (see OHETTY), that is to sa\ 
morchantmon Immediately on arrival the 
Malabais diaw up thoir Pados or gnlhots on 
tho beach ” — Pifrard de Laoal, Hak Soc 
1 845. 


ri623 —“In the Morning we discern’d foiii 
ships of Malabar Rovers near the shoie (-giey 
called them Paroes and they goo with Oars 
hko our Galoots or Foists ” — /■*. della T aUe, 
Ilak. Boc 11 201 ] 

1066.— “Con socreto provmo Lope do 
Soarea veinto bateles, y gobernandolo y 
ontrando por nn no, hallarbn ol poligro de 
emoo naves y oohenta paraos con miioha 
gente resuolta y d© valor i'hna y ihousa, 
Ama, i 66. 

2073, “They are owners of several small 

Pro'voes, of tho same make, and Canemses, 
cut out of one entire Pioc®of^Wood. — 
Fn/er, 20 Elsewhere {e g, 67, 69) ho has 

Proes. 

1727. “The Andemaners had a yearly 

Custom to come to the jV^^J£^6ar Islands, with 
a groat number of small Pra'ws, and km or 
take Pnsoners as manyl of the poor JNico 
bareans as they could overcome — A> 
Hamilton, n 65 [ed 1744j. 

1816 — “ - . Prahu, a term under which 

tho Malays include every descnption of 
vessel lu As Res xii 132 

1817 — “The Chmose also have many 
bngs ... as well as native-bmlt prahus 
‘‘--Majles, Jav^, i. 203. 
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1S6S — “On December 13tb 1 went on 
board a prau bound for the Am Islands.’* — 
— Widlate^ Malay A)Llaj> 227 

PUCK A, ad| Hind <]yalikd^ 
mature, cooked’ , and hence substantial, 
permanent, with many specific* apjilica- 
tions, of wlucli examples have been 
given under the habitually contrasted 
term cntclia (cpv ) One ot the most 
common uses in which the woi<l has 
become specific is that of a hinldiiig 
of brick and mortar, m contradistinc- 
tion to one of inferior mateiial, as of 
mud, matting, or timlier Thus 

[1756 — “ adjacent houses , all ot 
them of the strongest Pecca work, n.nd all 
most proof against our Mettal on ye Bastions ” 
Ca'pt Grants K&poit on Siege of Calovfta, ed 
by Ool Temple, Jnd Ant , 1890, p 7 ] 

X781-— ‘*Tho House, Cook-room, bottle- 
connah, godown, &c , are all pucka-bnilt ** 
— In Seton-Ka^^ , i 41, 

1824 — “A little above this beautiful 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds iiomted 
out the Company*s warehouses ** — Jlchn , 
ed 1844, 1 259-60 

1842 — “ I observe that there are in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
as it IS called in India ** — M^effLiigton to Ld 
ISllenborough, in li\dian Adm *oC Jjd A*, 
p 306 

1857- — “Your Lahore men have done 
nobly I should like to embrace them , 
Donald, Roberts, Mao, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps ’* — Lord LaiO) e?icef m 
Lifej 11 11 

1869. — “ . there is no siuor test by 

which to measure the pr<Jspority of the 
people than the number of pucka houses 
that are being built — lieyoi t of a Std>- 
Committrp on Proposed 1 ndian Census. 

This ai)phoation has given rise to a sub- 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plaster 

1727 — “ Port William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Bnck and Mortar, 
called Puckah, which is a 0<unposition of 
Bnck-dust, Lime, Molasses, and out Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, it is as hard 
and tougher than firm Stone or Bnck/* — 
A JffaTmlton, lu 19 , [ed 1744, u 7]. 

The word was also sometimes used 
substantively for (Sec 

C0TCHA). 

c 1817 — “ I am sure T strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by eight 
rupees and four puckers.** — Mrs Sherwood^ s 
Sto7%es, 66 

In (Stockdale’s) Ind'ian Vocabulary 
of 1788 we find another substantive 
use, but it was perhaps even then in- 
accurate 


1788 --“Pucka-- A putrid fe\er, generally 
fatal in 24 hours 

Another habitual application of 
pucka and cutcha difetiugiushes be- 
tween two cLifesos ot weights and 
measures The existence ot twofold 
weight, the pucka ser and the cutcha, 
used to be very general in Indid It 
wns etiually common lu Medieval 
Euro]>e. Almost e\eiy city in Italy 
had its libra gioh^a aud libra sottile 
(ecf SQQ Pnjoloffi, 4, 34, 153, 228, &c ), 
and we ourselves still have thein^ 
under the nameh of ^^ou/nl a Lo%i diC 2 mi> 
and pound f) oy 

1673— “The Maund Pucka at Agra is 
double as much (as the »Surat Mtuoid) 

In got , 205 

1760 — “ Lew pacea cossos . lepondent 
a line lieue dc 1 Isle do Franco ” — Lett Edif 
\\ 389 

1803 — “If the lice should bo sent to 
Ooraygaum, it should bo in sufficient quan- 
tities to givo 72 pucca soors foi each load ’* 
— Wellington^ J)tsp (od. 1837), ii 43, 

In the next <iuotation the terms 
apply to the temporary or ]M»rmaneut 
character of the Jippoiutments held 

1866 — ^^Siiftin Well, Miss, J don’t wonder 
you’re so fond ot him Ho is such a swoet 
young man, though ho is cutcha Thank 
goodnohs, my young m«n is pucka, though 
ho IS <mly a subordmnto Govornmont Salt 
Ohowlvoo The Datok IhingaloWf 

222 

The reimuning <piot.ati(>nH are ex- 
am})le.s of iniseellaueoiiH usi* 

1853 ‘ Well, donkyns, any nows?* 
‘Nothing pucka that 1 know t>f,' **— 
Jield, II 57 

1866 — “ 1 caniKjt omluro a swoll, ovon 
though his whisk ois are pucka *’ TreveJi/an, 
The J>ttwk liuHqaloH\ in l\xin, 2^0 

The word baH spread to China ; 

“ Dis pukka sing-stnig niakeo show 

How smart man make mistako, galow ’* 
Lelandj Pidgin Knghhh Sing-Song^ 51. 

PUCKAXJXiY, fl ; also FUOKAUL. 
Hind paJcJufl?^ *a wal^tu’-carner ’ In 
N. India the jnt/xhdl [Hki paym, Svater/ 
khalla, ‘skin’] is a large water-skin 
(an entire (ix-lude) of some 20 gallons 
content, of wlntih a pair are earned 
by a bullock, and the pahhdil iH the 
man who fills the skins, and supplies 
! the water thus In the Madras Drill 
Regulations for 1785 (33), ten puckalxes^ 
are allowed to a battalion (See also 
Williamson’s J" M. (IBIO), i. 229.) 
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n5S8 — Referring to the preparation's for 
the siege of Dm, “ which they brought from 
all the wells on the island by all the bullocks 
they could collect with their water-skins, 
which they call pacals {Patais) *^—Oouto, 
Pec V Bk HI eh 2 ] 

;i^780 — “There is anothoi veiy neccssaiy 
establishment to the Euiopean coip^, which 
IS two buccahes to each company these aio 
two laige leathern bags foi holding water, 

slung upon the back of a bullock ” 

JMuni6*s ?je, 1S3, 

1803— “It (water) is brought by means 
of bullocks in leathern bags, called hole 
pnckally hags, a certain number of which 
is attached to eveiy regiment and gaiiisou 
in India Black fellows called Puckauly- 
hoys are om}>loyed to hll the bags, and 
drive the bullocks to the quaitera of the 
different Europeans ” — Oetpon^ 102 
1804 — “It would he a much bettor 
arrangement to give the adjut.ints of coipg 
an allowance of 2(i lupeos per mcnsain, to 
supply two puckalie men, and two bullocks 
wuth bag^, f*>i each company 
111 r>09 

1813 —“in cities, 111 the armies, and with 
Europeans on countiy oveuisioiis, the W'atei 
for dunking is usually earned in huge 
leather bags called pacauUes, founod bi 
the entire skin of an o\ ” — Pot In (h Mnu 
11 110 , f2ucl ed 1 lir»l 

1K42 — “ r lost no liino in coiiridoutially 
communicating with Cap! Oiivoi on the 
subject of trying some exponuients as to 
the possibility of conveymg empty ‘puckalls ’ 
and ^mussucks’ by sen to Suo/,’’’’ — 
Att/iit?, in KUfnluimutfh'H Ind ithnuK 219 
[1850 — “On tho reveiHO Hank of ftnupames 
march the Pickalliers, <jr mon driving bul- 
locks, carrying large leather bags hi led with 
water Z/r/VY//, 7Va tn hiduu 

ill, 335 i 

PUCKBBOW, V. ''riu« iH properly 
the imperative of the HukI verb 
paJcidmfy M.o eauBe to 1 m* Beized/ 

* cause him t<i he Heized' ; or perhaps 
more ci^rreotly ot a <*<)mpouiKl verb 
pakaruo^ ‘seize ami eome,’ or m our 
idiom, ‘(So and seize ^ Bui paefeero'io 
belongs eHsent-ially to the dialect of the 
Euro]K»an soldier, and in that hecomes 
of itseJf a v<*rh Mo 2 ^u,clmTow,^ i,e, to lay 
hold of (g(*m‘rally of a recalcitrant 
native) The converHion of tlie Hind 
imperative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
mnuitive, is not uncommon ; compare 
bimow, dumbeow, gubbrow, lugow, 
&c. 


^ now ceased to have a place in the 
Maps It lay l:iet\veeu Cannauoie and 
^7 must have been near the 

Waddakai e of K. J ohnston's Royal 
Atlas [It appears m the map in 
-bogaiis Alalahar as Putuppatanam or 
Liitaj^panam^ The name is Tamil, 
1 udupattana, ‘New City’ Compare 
true toim ot Pondicherry 

c 545— “The mo&t notable places of 
^ado cyo those and then hvo marts of 

Male fiom which pepper is exported, to 
isL Mangaiuth (soo MANGALORE) 
Nalopatana, Pudopatana , " 
— CosMcij Indunpleustcs, Bk xi (see in 
Cathay^ &c p cKvvin ) 

c 1342 — “Buddfattan, which is a con- 
bidernblo city, situated upon a great estuary 
Iho hnven of this city is one of the 
finest the water is good, the betel-nut is 
e\poited thoncG to India 
and China — I bn ISutiifa^ iv 87 

c 1120 '“A quA. lursus se dicbus viginti 

terrostri viA coiitulit ad urhein portumque 
mantimiim nomine Pudifetaueam 
in Poggio^ de T aj Fm t 

1516 “ Aurl passing those places- 

you Como to a river Ctilled Piidnpataii- in 
which there is a good place having many 
Moorish merchaiits who possess a multitude 
of ships, and heio begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut ~^Jki)bo\a, m lianufsio, i f 311 r 
heo also m Stanley's Barbosa Pudopatani, 
and m 2o/tfc<,f•lf l^•^J iQa/ndt>en, by Rowlandson, 
pp /I, 157, whole the name [Budfattan) is- 
misread Bttduftuii, 


[PTJGI-, s Hind, ptig^ Skt padala^ 

a foot , 111 Anglo- Indian use the 
footmarks ol an animal, such as a 
tiger 

11831 — . sanguine we were soxne- 
tnnos on the report of a bma pug from the 
shikaree — OnmU Mpm t Mag reprint 

lo73, 11, I/O 

[1882. — ‘ * Presently the large square * pug ’ 
of the tiger wo wore in search of appeared ” 
— Thnteen Yea^s, 30 ] 

PXJGGRY, PUGGBEIB, s Hind 
pmr\ «a turban’ Tiie term being 
often used in collo(|uial for a scarf of 
cotton or silk ■wound round the hat 
in turban-form, to iirotect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and name 
have of late years made their way to 
England, and may be seen in London 
shop- windows. 


1866 Fanny, ! am cutcha no longer 
Purely you will alU)w a lover who is pucka 
to puckero r ’— Thfi Hand 
low, 390. 

PUDIPATAK, n.p. The name of 
a very old seaport of Malabar, which 


c. 1200 — “PnthirAja wore a pagan 
ornamontod with jewels, with a splendid 
tot o In his ears he wore pearls , on his 
neck a pearl necklace C/taaeZ Bardat 
K T by Heames, Ind, Ant x, 282 
[1627 — “ . . I find it is the common 
mode of the Eastern People to shave the 
head all save a long lock which superstitious^ 
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they leave at the very top, such especially 
wear Turbans, Mandils, Dustars, jum 
Pug'garees — Si7 T He}he7t, od 1677, 
p 140] 

1673 — “They are distinguished, some 
according to the consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet, as a Siad is akin to that 
Imposture, and therefor© only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Puckeiy (or 
Turbat) ” — Pi , 93 , [comp 113] 

1689 — “ with a Puggaree or Tin bant 
upon their Heads ” — Ovingtoti^ 314 

1871 — ‘‘ They (the Negio Police in 
Demaiara) used frequently to be turned 
out to parade in George Town streets, 
■dressed m a neat uniform, with white 
puggries framing in thou oboiiji^ faces ” - 
TJu OoofhP 

puaaY, s Huid pnrfl (not in 
iShakespear’s Diet , noi in Flutts), from 
poLQ (see PUG), Hlie foot* A profeh- 
sioiial tracker , the inline of a caste, 
or rather an occupation, whose bnsiiiess 
IS to track thieves l)y footmarks and 
the like On the system, see 
Bind R&vxsited^ i 180 seqif 

[1824 — “ Thcio are in some of the distru is 
of Central India (as in Ci^u»crat) puggees, 
who have small foes on tho^ village, and 
whose business it is to trace thieves by the 
print of their feet ” — MaUolui, Oentixd luduty 
2nd od 11 19.] 

1879 — ‘^Good puggies or trackers should 
be employed to follow the dacoits dutnig 
the daytime.” — Tinif^s oj- Tudia^ Overland 
Suppt , May 12, p 7 

PXTHTTB, PORE, PYRE, &c, s 

Hiud pahar, pethr, from Skt pralutm 
* A foiu'th part of the day and of the 
night, a watch * or space ot 8 gharts (sec 

GHUERY) 

c ^^1526 — *'Tho natives of HmdostAn 
divide the night and day into 60 parts, each 
of which they dononnnato a i-Uht^ri , they 
likewise divide the night into 4 parts, and 
the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a P<!l» ” — Baber^ 331 

[o. 1690 — “The Hindu philosophers divide 
the day and night into four parts, ©tuih of 
which they call a pahr — Ain, ed, Jauett, 
wi. 16 ] 

1633 — “ Par ” See under GHUERY 
1673 — “ Pore ” See under GONG 
1803 — “I have some Jasooses selected 
by Ool C’s brahmin for their stupidity, that 
they might not pry into state secrets, who 
go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a phaur 
Bn fear ” — M in Lif^, i 62. 

PULA, s In Tamil %yilla% Malay ill 
pilla, ^ child * , the .title of a superior 
-class of (flo-called) Sudrjis, [especially 


cumums] In Ooclim and TiavtiiiLoie 
it corre.si)on<iM with Ndyat (see NAIE) 

It IS granted hv the soiereign, and 
cairies evemjitioii tium custoinaiy 
niaimal labour 

1563 — “ pulas, who arc the gentle- 
men” {Jidafgos) — Oasta nhtda, iv 2 

[1726 — “O vSaguato (pio o Comniendor 
tiuha loinotido cnnio gnstna\e amim e as 
Pulamares tomos ca lecobid ” — Iintijuatum 
in Lotjui}, JMakihm, iii 3,} ] * 

PULICAT, n p A town ou the 
]\r«id IMS coast, IV Inch VNas long the seat 
of a Dutth factory Bji . Oald well’s 
naint* fruuni Seshagiri Sastri gives 
the xirojau’ name as ‘old 

Velkfulu or Yeikadu,* the lasta]>laee- 
naiue mentioned in the Tamil Sivaite 
Ttvdmvh (see also Valenti pi bedow) 

i The Madias Gloas gnass f*ad)avnk-^ 
hada, ‘old acacia forest,’ vvhicli ls cor- 
lohoiated by l)i Hiilt/scli (Kpanaphia 
hahm, 1 308) ] v ^ i 

l-lll) — “And bccuiiso bo hi»d it much in 
chat go to obtain all the lac {a/«o #>) that ho 
could, the Ctovcumioi learning fiom inor- 
ch.mis that inuth of it was bi ought to the 
Const of < Ihoromandol by the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban which visited that coast 
to procure painted cloths and other coloured 
goods, such as ate made in Paleacate, 
which IS on the coast of ( 3i(»romandel, 
whence the ti.idors with v\Iu>m the <h)vernor 
spoke bi ought it to (’ochin, ho, having got 
go<»d information on tho whole nuittoi, sent 
a certain Frolontuio (-f/c, frofmtun,) called 
Pore Kscnxfo, %\hom ho know, and who was 
good at tra(U), to bo factor on tho coast 
of (horoimuidel . Correct, ii. 567 
1533. — ■ “Tho Haul Armenian, having 
already boon at tho city of Paleacate, which 
is in the JYovinco of CJhoromandcl and the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having mfoimatxon of tho 
placo whoro the body of H Thomas was 
said to bo, an<l when thoy arrived at 
tho 3 >ort of Paleacate the wind was against 
their going on . , — Banos, (11. vii 11 

[1611. — “Tho Dutch had settled a factory 
at Pellacata.” — Dant'fri, Lettfrs, i. 183 ; m 
11 , 83, PoUioat.] 

1726, — “I'hon we come to Pailcam Wedam 
Qaddoe, called by us for shortness Fallea- 
oatta, which means in Malabars ‘The old 
Portress,^ though most commonly we call 
it Caaffe (Ufdiua VaJentfJn, Chtmmi, 13, 

,, “Tho route I took was along the 
strip of country between Porto Novo and 
Paleiacatta. This long journey 1 travelled 
on foot; and preached in more than a 
hundred places. P-^TMter of tiis Mis- 
smnan/ n<.huUitu July 19, in Notices of 
Arad^cM, &c., p. 20. 

1727, — “Polioat is the next Place of Note 
to tho (hty and Colony of Fort St Qecrg**, 
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It IS stieng:thned with tivo Foits, one 
contains a few Butch soldiers foi a Gai- 
rison, the other is commanded by an Officer 
beloiiffiner to the Mogul” — A Jlamdtooi, 
1 372, [ed 1711] 

ri813 — “Pixlecat handkei chiefs ” See 
under PIECE-GOODS ] 

PULTUlSr, s Hind a eoi- 

ruption ot Dattahon^ ])OSbibly witli 
some confusion of platonn or 2)eloto)7 
The S India form is patanlam, patdlmtt 
It is the usual nati\e woicl foi a 
regiment of natite infantry , it is 
nevei applied to one of Europeans 

1$00 — “All T can say is that lam ready 
primed, and that if all matters smt J shall 
go off with a dioadfui explosion, an<l shall 
probably destioy some campoos and pultons 
which have V)oen indisoioetly pushed across 
the Kistna — A to T Muhiq,ii\ 

Mem <if Midi to^ hy Atlndh'nof, Ki\ 

[1895 — “I know lots of S.ihihs in a pul- 
toon at Baieilly ” — A/m Village 

Tales ami 60 ] 

PULWAH, PULWAB, s. One of 

the native boatH used on the rivers of 
Bengal, cans ing home 12 to 15 tons 
Hind [For a drawing see 

Gneinsoii, Pahni' l\lhfge L'hfa, p« 42] 

1735 — “ Wo observed a boat which 

had come out of iSrmffoo nvor, making for 
Patna the commandant detach^ two 
light pulwaars after her . . P — Ho! well. 
Hist /ileintSf Szo , i 69 

[1767 — “ . . a l^oon came twice to 
Noon-golah, to .ipply for polwars ” 

— Ve/eht, /Sen gal, App. 197. J 

1780 — “ Besides this boat, a gentleman 
IS generally attended by two others ; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway” (<l.v ) — 
Hodges, p 39 

1782 — “To bo sold, Throe Now Dacca 
Pulwars, 60 feet long^ with Houses in the 
middle of each — Inaiit Gazette, Aug, 31. 

1824 — “ I'ho §chAt offered a scone of bustle 
and vivacity which I by no moans expected. 
There were so many budgorows and pul- 
wars, that we had consKlorable difficulty 
to hnd a mooring place.” — Uehf^, od. 1844, 

i 181 

1860 — “The Pulwar is a smaller de- 
soriTitiou of native travelling lioat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of character, some- 
times used by a single traveller of hiimblo 
means, and at others servos as vookdioat 
and accommodation for servants accompany- 
ing one of the largo kind of boats. ” — 

Omni, Huva! /A/e m ISengaL p. 7, with an 
illustration 

PULWAXJISJ*, s. R— H. pahlwdn, 
[which propi*,rly means *a native of 
ancient Persia’ (see PAHIAVl) Mr 
3 A 


Skeat notes that in Malay the word 
becomes paJildivan, pnobaTbly from a 
confusion with Malay diDa7i, ‘ to fight ’] 
A champion , a professed wrestlei or 
mail of strength 

[1753 — “ the fouith, and least 

numerous of these bodies, were choice men 
of the Pehlevaus ” — Han nay, in 104 

[1813 — “When his body has by these 
means imbibed an additional portion of 
vigoui, ho IS dignified hy the appellation 
of Puhlwan ” — B}oitghUm, Letters, ed 1892, 
p 165] 

1828 — “I added a pehlivAu or prize- 
fighter, a nogio whose teeth weie filed into 
saws, of a tempei as ferocious as his aspect, 
who could throw any man of his vreight to 
the ground, carry a jackass, devoui a sheep 
whole, eat fire, and make a fountain of his 
msidc, so as to act as a spout” — 

Baba tn Bug! and, i 15 

PXJN, s A certain number of 
cowries, generally 80 , Hind 
(See under COWBY) The Skt pana is- 
‘ a stake played for a price, a sum,’ and 
hence both a com (whence fanam, q v ) 
and a certain aniouiit of cowries 

1554 .-.‘‘Pone” (See under PORTO 
PIQDENO ) 

1683 — “1 was this day advised that Mr 
Charnook putt off Mr Ellis's Cowries at 
34 pund to ye Rupee in payment of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, whereas. 
38 puuds are roally bought by him foi a 
Rupee . . *' — Hedges, JJiarg, Oct 2 , [Hak. 
Soc 1 , 122] 

1760 — “Wo now take into consideration 
tho relief of tlio menial servants of this. 
Bottlemont, respecting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted fiom them by tailors, 
washermen, and barbers, which appear m 
near a quadruide (pro) portion compared 
with the pnees paid in 1755 Agreed, that 
after tho Ist of April they be regulated aa 
follows . 

“ No tailor to demand for making 

1 Jaznmsu, more than 3 annas 

4(- 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries 

No washerman 

1 corgo of pieces, 7 pun of cowries 

No barber for shaving a si ngle person^ 
more than 7 gundas” (see COWB/^ — PL 
Will nun Cons ns., March 27, in Long, 209 

PUNCH, a This beverage, accord- 
ing to the received etymology, was 
named from the Pars, panj, or Hind, 
and Mahr pdnah, both meaning * five ’ , 
because composed of five ingredients, 
vix. arraiik, sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may be considered 
to give something like historical 
evidence of its ox'igin ; but there is 
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^ilso sometlimg of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion. Thus a famous lioise- 
medicme in Upper India is known 
as battiSi^ because it is siipiiosed to con- 
tain 32 {^battis’) ingredients Schillei, 
in his Pansclihed^ sacrificing truth to 
trope, omitb the sxnce and makes the 
ingredients only 4 V'lfn Elemeiite 
Innig gesellt, Eildeii das Leben, Bauen 
die Welt*’ 

The Greeks also had a Piindi,” 
TrePTa'ir\6a, as IS shown in the quota- 
tion from Athenaeus Their nurture 
does not sound inviting^ Litti<' gi\es 
the etymology correctly from the Peis 
pcmj^ but the 5 elements d la 
as tea, sugai, spirit, cinnamon, .iiid 
lemon-peel, — no \\aiei therefore * 

Some such tonipound aj)]>eais to 
have been in use at the beginnnig oi 
the 17th centuiy undei the name of 
Larkin (q \ ) Both Dutch and French 
travel leife in the East during t.liat 
•century (*elebiate the heverago under 
a variety ot names which amalgamate 
the dunk curiously with the vessel in 
which it vas l)re^\ed And this coiu- 
bination ni the form of Bole-ponjis 
was adopt.ed as the title of a Miscellany 
published in 1851, by H Meredith 
Parker, a Bengal civilian, of lo<*al 
repute for his literary and dramatic 
tastes. He had lost sight of the 
original authorities for tlui term, and 
his quotation is far «istray. We give 
them correctly below 

c 210 — **Oii the feast of the Soirrha at 
Athens ho (Anstodoums on Pindar) says a 
race wa«? run by the young men. They ran 
this lace carrying each a vino-l)ranoh laden 
with grapes, such as is called and 

they ran from tho tomple of Biouysus to 
that of Athena Wciras And tho winner 
receives a cup such as is called * 3Five-fold, ' 
and of this he partakes joyously with tho 
band of his comrades. But the cuji is 
■called 7rex/rav\6a hocauao xt contains wino 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil ” — Athenafius, XI xon 

1638 — ^‘This voyage (Gombroon to Surat) 
- . we accomplished in 19 days. . Wo 
•drank English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wane, Indian spmt, and good English water, 
and made good PalepunzexL ” — Mcz 7 icl/'/n/o, 
(Dutch ed 1668), p 24 Tho word Pale- 
piinzen seems to have pusszled the English 
translator (John Davis, 2nd ed 1669), who 
has “excellent good sack, Mn^jghsh beer, 
Fieneh wines, tmd otJifif teh'eshmmU ” 

<P 10) 

1653 — “BoHeponge ost -vn mot Anglois, 
qui sxgnxfie vne boisson dont les Anglois 
vsent anx Indes faite do sucre, sue do 
limon, eau de vie, flour tie muscado, et 


biscuit roty ” — De ht Jiovllinie-h-Goiu erf 
1657, p, 534 

[1668 — “Arriuod this place where found 
the Bezar almost Burnt and many of the 
People almost staruod for want of Foode 
which caused much 8adnos in Mi Chainoek 
and my fcSolfe, but not soe much as the 
absence of your Company, which -vvee haiie 
often 1 omembored in a bowlo of tho cleerest 
Punch, hailing noo bottoi Liqnoi 
Dut7ify Ilak 111 CMV.] 

1659 — “Furs Dntto, Pale bunze getitu- 
liiot, von halb Wassoi, halb Brantwein, 
dieyssig, vieizig Limomon, deien ICornleiu 
aUMgespeyeb woidoii, und em wenig Zuckei 
omgoworfen , wio dom Geschmack so an 
gonehm nicht, also ,uich doj Gesundheit 
nicht , od 1 672, 60 

[1662 — “ Amongst othci spii ituous drinks, 
as Punch, &c‘ , they ga\e us O.inaiie that 
had been cainod to anti tio fiom tho Indies, 
which was indeed inoonipiiably good” — 
JCrelipif Dun if ^ »lan, 16 | 

c 1666 — “ No.tnmoins depins qu’ils (les 
iVnglois) ont donut* oitlrc, aussi bion qiie 
los lltillandois, tjuo leuis eiiuipages ne 
boivcnt point tant de Bouleponges il 
n’y a pas tant do mxlitlies, et il no leur 
xnourt i)lus tant do mt»ntlo Bouleponge 
cst uu certain biouvago loinjuiso d’arac* 
avoc du sue do bnions, tie Teau, ct ua peu 
do mnseado rap6o tlossus il ost ashez 
agr^ablo au gout, mais c’t^st la posto du 
corps ot do la sauw,” — llenuei^ od 172), ii 
336 (Kng Tr p 411 1 

1670 — “Dooh als men /okoro nmlere 
<hankf tho zij Paleponts noemen, d.iar- 
tusschon drink t, zo word het tpi.iat enigsms 
gowocit ” — AmUtes::, 9 Also at p 27, 
“Palepunts ” 

Wt* find this blundoi nf the coni- 
]K)un<l wortl tran.s]H>rfotl again to 
England, and t‘V]daintid aa a ‘hard 
word ' 

1672. — Ptulro Vincenzo Maria describes 
tho thing, but withtmt a name * 

“Thoro are many fruitos to which tho 
Hollautlors and tho English add a certain 
bovorago that they comiMMiinl of lomon- 
juicG, aqua-vita o, sugar, and nutmegs, to 
<iuench tnoir thirst, and this, in my belief, 
uu|^m©nts not »i httlo tho evil inflixonco ” — 
Fiayy/o, p 103. 

1673. — “At Norulo is tho best Aratk or 
Hejm (soo NIPA) (^oa, with which tho 
English on this Coast make thtit onervatuig 
Liquor called Pauuch (which is Jndo'iUni 
for Five), from Five Ingrodionts , as the 
Physicians name thoir <^ompf)SitK>n Diapeate , 
or from four things, DmtessavonP — Frifet, 
167. 

1674 — “Palapuutz, a kind of Indian 
drink, consisting of Agm-vitae, Rose-water, 
juyeo of Citrons and Sugar ” — Ufosaogutphia^ 
&c., byT E. 

[1676. — “Drank part of thoir lioules of 
Punch (a licpior very strange to me) ” — 
Tfonge, Dotry, Juno 1.] 
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2tjS2, — ‘^Some (of the Chinese in Batavia) 
also bell Sugar-beer, as well as cooked dishes 
and Sury (see SURA), arak or Indian 
brandy , wherefrom they make Miis^cd and 
Pollepons, as the Englishmen call it ” — 
Aee en La)ht-Pei.e, u 217 
1683 — “ Our owne people and ma- 
nners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and (by reason of Punch) 
eveiy day give disturbs nee ” — 

Dm y, Oct 8 , [Hak Soc i 1 23] 

IggS — “ the .soldiois as moiry as 

Punch could make them ” — In i 

187 

ltjS 9 — ** Bengal (Aiak) is much stiongor 
spirit than that of Goa, tho’ bothaioinado 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch ** 
— Ovmfffojif 237-S 

1694 — -‘‘If an> man comes into a vic- 
tualling house to drink punch, ho may 
demand one quart good Goa and, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good 
linio watoi, and make his own punch ** 
— 0)dn Book of Bombay , <iuotod by 

Andi^t'^on, p 283 

1705 — “Un bon lopas ohoK les Anglais 
ne sc fait point sans bonur ponse <|u’on sort 
dans iin giand vase '’—Navo Litdia'v, Voy 
aau (haiid*h 29 
1771 — “Houcc ovoiy one (at Madias) 
h.iH it ill hib Powoi to eat well, tho’ he can 
afford no other Liquor at Meals than 
Punch, which is tho common Drink among 
Europeans, and hero made m the greatest 
Perfection ” — Lot kyti , 22 
1721 — *‘NoKt to Dtatiih, no laquor de- 
serves more to be stigmatised and b,inisbod 
from tho Repasts of tho TfOtdn, VaMttfft” 
mtn/f and than Punch” -(* 

Clinfitf, An, Esmy oti, Ifndth and Linnjmdty, 
P 

1791 — ** Dcs <pie I’Anglais out cosset do 
manger, lo Paria , . hi un signe wa 
fommo, qm app(»rla uno gramlo cale 

hasse plomo do punch, cpi’cllo avoit pro 
par<S, pendant lo Mouper, avoe <lo I’ean, ot 
dll JUS de citron, ot <iu jus <ie canno do nucto. 

d^ Bt Dime, Ohaumth'^ In 

,dit*nne, 50, 

PU3SrCH-HOUSE, H An Inn ov 
Tavern ; mm ilu* ti*rm ih chiefly used 
by natives (sometiineH in the hybrnl 
form Puncli-gliar, [whnih in Upjxn* 
India IB now irnnsferred U> the meet.- 
iiig-])lace of a Mununnal Board]) at the 
Presidency towns, and applied to houses 
fre{iuente(i by aeamen h^innerly the 
word was in general Anglo-Indian 
use j[In the Ktraits the Malay Pauc^ 
haus IS, accrirdhig to Mr, Hki^at, still 
in use, though oholesiauit.] 

[1661 — ** . , the Ciominandore vmiting 

us, wee delivering him another examination 
of a Persoc (Parsee), who kept a Punch 
house, where the murclor was committed. 

. — PoiTest, Bom bait Home *SVr»V^, 

1. 189.] 


1671-2 — “It m likewise enordered and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, IPunch- 
house, oi other house of Entertainment 
shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their wages ” — Rules, in 

]\ Jtrpln, 111 423 

1676 — Majoi Pucklo’s “PiojiDsals to the 
Agent about the young men at Metchle- 
patani 

“That some pecuniary mulct or fine be 
imposed for misdemeanours 

* * ^ -M- * 

‘*6 Going to Punch or Rack-houses 
without leave or warrantable occasion 

“Drubbing any of the Company’s Peons 
or seivants ” 

* « * * * 

— In Nottw and Bits , No T, p 40 

3688 — “ . at hia return to Achen ho 
constantly frequented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very freely ” — 
JJam2Wt, 11 134 

,, “Mrs Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenance ” 
— In Wheeler, l 184 

1697 — “ Monday, 1st April Mr 

Cheesely having in a Punch-house, upon a 
quairel of words, drawn his Sword and 

being ta\od therewith, he both doth own. 
and justify tlie di awing of the sword 
it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while here ” — Jn Wheeled, i 320 

1727. — “ . Of late no small Pains and 
( fhargo have boon bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tollicliory) ; but for what 
Reason \ know not unless it be for 
small Vessels or to protect tho C<jm- 

pany’s Waro-houao, and a small Punch- 
house that stands on tho Soa-shoro ” 
— 1 JlamiltoH,! 299 [ed 1744] 

1789. — “Many . . are obliged to take 

u]> their residence in dirty punch-houses ” 
-Munnf^ Natraivoe, 22 

1810. — “Tho best house of that descrip- 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
c ijmmonly called Punch-houses ” — T ri llicwi- 
wn, F M. 1 135. 

PTTlSrOHAYET,^. Hind pamhrnjat, 
fi»om pdneh^ ‘ fivf* ^ A cMiuiioil (]>ro- 
pindy of 5 pcivBonw) awHembltid as a 
(lourt of Arbiters or .Tury; or as a 
coninuttco of tbe peojde of a village, 
of the incnxbers or a Gaste, oi what- 
not, to decide* on (puistions interesting 
tilie 3)ody generally. 

1778.-—“ The ILmourahle William Houn- 
BY, Pimdent wnd Govenmr of Hi,s 

Majesty,^ Castle and Island of Bombay, &o. 

“Tho humble Petition of the Managers 
of tho Panchl^et of Parsis at Bombay . ” 

— Bosambhai Framji, AT. (f the Parsu, 1884, 
li. 219. 

1810. — “ The Parseea , - are governed 
>>y their own panchalt or village Council. 
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The word pancha^it hter.illy means a Council 
of hve, but that of the Guebres in Bombay 
consists of thirteen of the principal mer- 
chants of the sect — Mm la GyaJiam, 41 

1813 — “The carpet of 3ustice was spread 
in tho large open hall of the durbai , where 
the arbitrators assembled there I always 
attended, and agreeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to a panchaeet oi piry 
of five persons ” — Fot bes, Oi Meni , ii 359 , 
[in 2nd ed, (ii 2) Panchaut] 

1819 — “The puuchayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has tho defects 
before ascribed to it, possesses many ad- 
vantages The intimate acquaintance of 
the membeis with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cases with the characters of 
the parties, must have made then decisions 
frequently eoriect, and . the judges 
being drawm from the body of the peoi>Io, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally nndeistood ” — JCfjIun\toiie, in Ltfpi 
11 89 

1821 — “I kept up punchayets because 
I found them , 1 still think that the 

puuchayet should on no account be 
dropped, that it is an excellent institution 
for dispensing justice, and in kooiung up 
the pimciples of justice, which are less 
likely to l;)e obseived among a people to 
whom the administration of it is not at all 
intiusted ” — Ibid 124 

1826 — “ . when ho returns assemble 
a puncliayet, and give this cause p.xtient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice " 
— Pctmlamvt,y Harif 31 ; [ed* 1873, i 42] 

1882 — Bengal Regn VI, of this year 
allows tho judge of the Sessions Court to 
call in the alternative aid of a puuchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa See LAW-OFFICER 

1853 — “From tho death of Runjoet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ‘Puuchayets’ or ‘Puuches’ 
— committees of the soldiery These bodies 
sold the Government to tho Sikh chief 
who paid tho highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher — So O Napier ^ DepcU (yf Imhiui 
Gorer7UHf’ntf 69, 

1873 — “The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of five 
persona . the pauchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India 
— Maine, Ear/i/ qf Institutions, 221 

PUNDIT, B Skt pandita, 'a learned 
man’ Properly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore The Pundit of the 
Supreme Court was a Hindu Law- 
Officer, whose duty it was to advise 
the English Judges when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law The office 
became extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘ High Court,’ superseding the 
Supreme Court and Sudder Court, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14, 1862 


111 the Mahiatta and Telegu coun- 
tiies, the word Paud%t is usually ^iro- 
iiounced J^int (in English colloquial 
Punt), Init in this form it lieis, as with 
many other Indian words ni like case 
lost its oiigiual siginlicauce, and be- 
come a mere personal title, familiar 
in Mali rati a histoiy, eg the Nanri 
Dhundojdff ?? of evirtanm 

Withm the last 30 oi 35 years the 
term has acquned in India a peculiar 
ri])plication to the iiatues tiMnied lu 
the use of instiuments, wdio have been 
employed beyond the Biitish Indian 
frontier in sui*\ eying regions macces- 
silile to Europeans This aixplicatiou 
originated in the tact tliat two of the 
earliest men to be so eiiqiloyed, the 
exploratifuis by one of whom ac(pmed 
great celebrity, xvere masters of village 
schools 111 onr 1 [imrdavan ]»iovinc‘es 
And the title PunPit is ])opiihirly em- 
l^loyed there mii(*h as J)om>uhw Uhed 
to be in Scotland Tlie who 

biought so nuicli fame on the title 
was the late Nam Singh, 0 S I [See 
Markham, Mnmm of Indian 
2nd ed 148 haqq ] 

1574 — “I hoioby give notice that . I 
hold it good, ancl it is my ploasmo, and 
therefore I enjoin on all tho pandits 
dito<i) and Gontoo physicians {phisiiosqrnfios) 
that they rido not through this City (of 
Goa) or tho suburbs thereof on horsoback, 
nor in andors and iialautiuins, on pain t)f 
paying, on tho first ofibneo 10 enumios, and 
on tho HGconcl 20, pnu, o with the 

forfeiture of such horses, andors, or palan- 
quins, and on tho third they shall become 
the gahoy-Hlavos of the King my Lord* , . 

— P/otd of the Governor Autonto Mmiz 
Jiarn’fo, in Archu\ Port, Oneut Fasoic 5, 
p 899 

1604 — , llaniando tnbiou on su oom- 
pama los Poditos, lo prosoutaron al Nauabo 
^Onen'tro, Hefagion, 70, 

1616 — “ , Brachmanao una cum Pan- 

ditis comparontos, simile (pud lam inde ab 
orbis exordxo in IndoRtane vimim negant ” 
^Jarric, TJiesaurvs, in. 81-82. 

* Pf»rw o mpul, i fi * for tha inarwh ' Wh cannot 
be certain of the ineaninff of thin , hut we may note 
that in 1548 the King, ae a favtjur to the city of 
Gon, and for the commodity of its shipping and 
the lauding of goocis, t^c , mak(w a grant “ of the 
marsh immdatort with sen water (dn sapal alttgado 
daffoa sedgada) which extends along the river side 
from the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Piquo, which grant is to be perpetual 
to serve for a landing place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and repair their ships, and to 
erect their bankshaUs (bmigagaes), and never to be 
turned away to any other purpose " Possibly the 
ilnes went into a fund for the drainage of this 
sapal and formation of landiim rdaces Sea Ardli^v 
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1663 — ‘‘A Pendet Biachman or Jlmtlwn 
Boetoi whom 1 had put to soivo my Agah 
would needs make hm Panegynck 
and at last concluded seriously with this 
Whpn yon put yoia Boot into i<tn>np^ My 
Lo)d^ and nhen, you nuuth on Iloisehtul in, 
the fionf of the Carah y, the Kaith tivmhletJi 
undei you7 Peet^ the eiqht Elephants that hofd 
it up upon then II ends not being able 
to suppoit ” — Be} me), ET, 85, [od 

Constable, 264] 

1688 — “Jo feigms done d’oiic malado, ot 
d%xvoir la fl^vlc on lit vonii Mussit^t un 
Pandite ou mddicin (lentil ” — Dellon, liel 
de Vlnq de <Joa, 214 

1785 — “ 1 can no longer beai to bo at the 
inoicy of oui puudlts, who deal out riindu 
law at, they please , and make it at ica son- 
able lates, when they cannot tind it loady 
made” — Lettei of Ed Tf Jon*% in Mem 
by Ld Teiymnouth, 1807, n. 67 
1791. — “T1 etnit an moment do s’ombai- 
qiier pour rAnglotciic, plein do porplovit(^ 
et cronnm, k>is(jno los branies tie B(^narrs 
lui appnrent (]Uo Ic biauic snporiour <le la 
fameuho pago<lo do dagreuai , <4biii hoiil 
capable de resoudie tonics low <|uestions do 
la SooiiStd ro;>ale do fjondivs (Tdiait ou 
eftet le plus fa niouv pandect, on Aoctoui, 
dont on oht pnnaiH nui parloi ” — 11 de Et 
Pti^ie, La Chmnmhe Indienne The pio- 
ccding ox(iuisi<o i)aMs.ige shows that the 
blunder which diew foi th Mac anl.i.i \s llaming 
w’rath, in iho cpiotatiou lower do%vn, was 
not a now one. 

1798 — “ . iho most lotunod of the 
Pundits or Brannn Jawi<‘is, wcio called up 
from ditTerent paits of Bengal.” — Itaynal, 
Jlist 1. 42 

18,56. — “Bt‘sidcs , , being a Pundit of 
leal mug, ho (Sir David Biewsior) is a 
bundle of inlenis of various kindH.” ~ Lt/e 
and Letters oj Eydney Dobell, n 1 4, 

1860 — “Mr, Vi/etolly no^i innkoH mo 
aay that the principle of limitation is found 
^aniongHt the Pandects of iho Benares 
’ d'htj BenaruH ho probably HUppoHo.s 
to be Home Oneiitfil nation. What ho mip- 
po.soH their PandeetH to ho i shall not 
piesumo to gncHH. . If Mr. VizetoIIy 
had cmiHulted the Umbirian Report, ho 
would have noon that I Hpoko of tho Pun- 
dits of BonaroH, and he might withcait any 
very long and cswily researeh have learned 
whore BonaroH im and wdiat a Pundit ih 
Mataulity, Preface to hw Epterhen* 

1877. - C*olonol Hince Niim 

Bmgh’H abMonco from thiH countr;^ jirccludoH 
my having tho pleamiro of handing to him 
in porHon, thin, tho Victoria or Patron’s 
Modal, which ha« been awarded to him, . , , 
I boj? to place it in your charge for trana- 
miHHion to the Pundit.” — Addrem by Elr It, 
Alboch, Prest, R (loog Boo, May 2o# 

“ Oolonol Y in reply, waid: • . , 

Though 1 do not know Nam Bingh porHun- 
ally, i know hia work, . . . He is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native employes with 


have added a laiger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of 
any other living man, and his journals form 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels 
[t will afford me great pleasure to take 
stops for the transmission of the Medal 
thiough an official channel to the Pundit ” 
— Bephj to the P}c^ide)it, same date 

PUISTJAUB, n p. The name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej The model ii Anglo - Indian 
province so-called, now extends on one 
side 111 ) hey Olid the Indus, including 
Pesliiiwar, the Derajat, &c , and on the 
other side up to the Jumna, including 
Delhi [In 1901 the Fiontiei Distiicts 
were placed under separate administra- 
tion ] The name is Peis Pan^-dh^ 
‘Five B.i\ers’ These ii\eis, as reck- 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
m winch case the five aie (1) Indus, 

(2) Jelain (see JELUM) or Behat, the 

ancient which the Gieeksmade 

’TSdcrxojs abo) and Bt^derxT^s (Ptol ), 

(3) Ohenah, ancient Ohand'i ahdgha and 

Ptolemy iireserves a corrup- 
tion of the fornier Sanskrit name in 
lflavda/3d\, but it was rejected by the 
older Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, probabl^y because Grecized 
It would be ^oLvBpoef>&yoSi ‘the devpuier 
of Alevandcr ’ The alternative Ah%hn% 
they rendered ’AKeertprfi (4) BavT, the 
ancient Arxlvatl, 'Tdptnrrjs (Htrfiho), 
Tdpadrrys (^AvtictAi\ ‘‘ASpes or *Poi5a5ts 
{Ptal ) (6) Ihus, ancient Vipdhf7,"'T<l>cLcns 
(Arrian), Bipdirtos {Ptolf) This e\- 
cludcd tlie Sutlej, Bntadra, Hesydtua 
of PI my, yjcLpddpos or Zadddpys (Ptol), 
JiH Tunur excludes it below We may 
lake in the Biftlej and exclude the 
Indus, Init we <jan liardly exclude the 
Cheiiilb as Wasstif does below 

No corresponding term is used by 
tlie Greek gcHigraplieivs “Putandum 
est noinen Panclx^inadae Graecos aut 
oimiino latuisse, ant ensu ipiodam non 
a<l nostra UB<pie tempora ])erveinsse, 
quod in tanta nionumentorum rinna 
mcile a<'ciderti potuit^’ (Lmnen, Pe^ita^ 
potani^a, 3). Lassen however has 
ternie<l the country Pe7itepota'ima m 
a learned Lat^ui dissertation on its 
aneumt geography. Though the actual 
word Punjdb is Persian, and dates 
from Maliommedan tunes, the corre- 
sponding Skt Panclianctda is ancient 
and genuine, occurring in the MaJuZ- 
hhdrata and Bdmdyana The name 
Panpdh m older Mahommedan writers 
is annlied to the Indus ruer, after 
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rticei\ iiig the rivers of Wie country 
which we call Piinjavh In that sense 
Panynad, of equivalent meaning, is still 
occasionally used [In S India the 
term is sonietimes a]Dplied to the 
country wateied by the Tuinl>hadra, 
■\^^iidha, Malxirahha, Gatpiahha and 
Kistna Hist SL&tches^ Madras 

repimt, i. 405) ] 

We remember in the nevspajjers, 
after the second Sikh wai, the repoit 
of a speech by a clergyman in England, 
vho spoke of the deposition ot “the 
bloody Ptinjaub of Lahore ” 

B 0 a. — “Having explored the land of the 
Pcihlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to he scaiched Panchauada in 
every pait , the monkojs then o^.plolo the 
region of Kashrnli with it<^ woods of acacias ” 
— liamdifcmHi Bk iv ch 

c 910 — Mns’udl details (with no unicci- 
ness) the hve iiveis that foim the Mihiau 
01 Indus He i>rocceds “When the Five 
Rivers which we have named have past the 
House of Gold which is Mfiltan, they unite 
at a place thice days distant from that cit-v, 
between it and Mansura at a place called 
Doshab i J177 8 

0 1020 — “ They all (Smd, dhailam, liawa, 
Biah) combine with the Bailader (Butlcj) 
below Mdltan, at a place called Fanjxiad, 
or ‘ the junction of the hve rivers ' 'They 
form a very wide stream ” — AhJihiinl, in 
EUtoU 1 48. 

c 1300 — “After crossing the Panj-ilh, 
or live rivers, namely Bind, Jelam, the river 
of Lohiiwar {l of Lahme, viK the Jiavl), 
Sathtt, and Bljah . fr<c.w7/^ m 

in 3<3 

c 1333 — “By the grace of (hid our cara- 
van arrived safe and sound at Bazij-S.b, / c , 
at tho E-ivor of the Bind. Ban) {pan}) signi- 
fies ‘live,’ and ‘water, ^ so that tho 
name signifies ‘ tho Five Waters * They 
flow into this groat river, and water tho 
country ” — Jim Batnfa, iii 91 
c 1400. — “All those (united) rivers (Jelam, 
Ohen^ib, Mvl, Bfydh, Bind) are called tho 
Bind or Paxu-db, and this river falls into 
the Persian Gulf near Thatta.” — TVte Emp 
Ttnutr, in Elhot^ ni 47fl 
[c. 1680 — “He also takes a Burvoy of 
Pang-ob T lIPThert^ od. 1677, 

p 63 Ho gives a list of tho rivers in p, 70, J 
1648 — “ Pang-ab, tho chief city of 
which is Labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
province, for it is watered by the flvo nvers 
of which we have formerly spoken ” - Van 
Twist^ 3 

“ “ The River of tho ancient Indus, 

IS by the Persians and Magols called Pang- 
ab, i f the Five Waters ” — Ibid* i 
1710 — “ He found this ancient and famous 
city (Lahore) in the J^rovmco Panschaap, 
by the side of tho broad and fish-abounding 
nver Ran (for liavi) *’---Valt>ntnn, iv. LSit- 
rattf), 282 ^ \ 


1790 — “ Investigations of tho leligious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos 
written in tho Carnatic, and in the Punjab’ 
would in many^easos widely differ ” — Fo\ 

Pi efacc to Ju in iw if * 

1793 — “ The Piovinco, of which Lahore is 
the eaiutal, is oftener named Panjah than 
Lahoie ” — Jiennf>7/\ Memon^ 3id ed 82 
1804 — “ T lathct think . that he (Hol- 
kar) will go oft to tho Punjaub And what 
gi\Gs mo stiongor loason to think so is, that 
on the seal uf his letter to mo ho calls him- 
self ‘ *sya/<’ (if iSJia/i JUIalnnondf the King 

ot Knupi ’ Bhah Mahmoud is tho brothei 
of ZotnaunBh.ih He seized the musrmd and 
govcriimont of Caubul, aftei having defeated 
Zoniaiin Bhah two ot thieo years ago, and 
put out his eyes *’ — \Vi ffnigton^ iJcsj; under 
Maich 17 

1815 — “He (Bubagtageen) , oveiian 
tho hno ])ro\iiice of tho Punjaub, in his tiist 
ev} iodition. ” — M a!i olin^ II i st of Pi i am, i 
Jib. 

PUNKAH, s lIiiKl panWut 
a 111 lbs origiUfil sense a ]>ortcible 
fan, gi*uerally in.’ule from tlu* b‘af ot 
t.bt‘ palmyra* oi* 

* fan-sbaped ’), the natural type and 
origni ot the fan Hiub panlJuts in 
India are not bovever lornied, as 
Gbme.se bins aie, liki* tbose oi our 
ladies, tb<*y are geueially, wbetlnu* 
huge or mnall, of a be.in-Hba])i‘, with 
a i>art of the diH‘d leaf-stalk adhering, 
which forms tin* handle 

b. Ihit the snecilii* ap]>lu*ation in 
Anglo-Indian colhuiuial is to the large 
lived and swinging fan, formed ot 
cbdb Htreti’hed on aieetangulai frame, 
and suspended from tin* cmling, vlinh 
hs used to agitate the air m hot 
weaf.her The <lat.(* of the introduc- 
tion of this machine into Imliaisnot 
known to us The (piotration from 
Lins<*hot.en shows that, some smdi ap- 
])aratiiH was known in the Hith century, 
though thus eomes out. clearly lu the 
Fremdi V(*r.sioii ah>ne ; the original 
Dutch, and the old English translation 
ari» heiv unintelhgilile, aiul mdicate 
that Linscilioten (wlio apparently never 
waiH at Ormuz) was deserilung, from 
hearsay, something that he did not 
underst^iml Mon* remarkable pas- 
sages are those whit'h wt* t.ake from 
Dozy, and ft»om El-FakhrT, wlmdi 
show that the true Anglo-Indian pimka 
was known to t.lu* Aralm as early as 
the 8th centin*y. 

a. — 

1710.— “Aloft m a (Gallery tho King 
in hiH chairo of State, acctmipanied with his 
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Children and chief e Vizier . . no other 

without calling daring to goe vp to him, 
sane onely two Punkaws to gather wind — 
IT Finch, in PauJuis, i 439 The word 
seems here to be used improperly for the 
men who plied the fans Wo hnd also in the 
same writer a veib to punkaw 

behind one punkawmg, another 
holding his sword — Ibid 433 

Teiiy does not use tlie woid 

1616 — “ the people of bettor quality, 

1} mg or sitting on then Carpets or Pallats, 
have sei vants standing about them, who con- 
tinually heat the air upon thorn with FJa- 
befla's, oi Fans, of stilt nod leather, which 
keepe off the liyos from annoying them, 
and cool thorn as they l^o ” — Ed 1665, 
p 405 

lb63 — On such occasions they dosuo 
nothing but to lio down m some cool 

and shady place all along, having a soivant 
or two to fan one by tuins, with then great 
Fankas, oi Fans” — ET, i> 76, 
[ed Ooii^tabh', 1l\\\ 

1787 — “Ovoi hei head W’as bold a pun- 
ker — Air V Nttht, m Pari Papeis, 1821, 
'^IJfuidoo Widinf'i* 

1S09 — “He . piesontod mo . two 
punkahs ” — Laid Vu/nUta, i. 428 

1881 — “ The chan of sbito, the stdhtifvsfa- 
iw iff, in which the Pope is borno aloft, is tho 
ancient palanquin | of tho llomau nobles, 
and, of com so, ()f tho Uoinnn Princes 
the f ms which gu bohiml arc tho punkahs 
of tho Eastern Empeiois, bonow'ed from 
the Court of l^ersia — JM(H AUinioy, Ghrth- 
tittn Instduftoii^, 207 

1b — 

c 1150-60 “ SiMi.M lo nom do IChatrh on 

Giitend dcs c^tulfes do maaivais toilo do hii 
qui sorvent a diil^ronts usages Dans co 
passage do IthazN (o, A. I) 900) co soutdos 
vcntilateurs hats do cot dtolfo <’cri ho 
piatKpio do cotto mamhro on on prend uu 
nioiceau do la giaiulour <l’uii tapis, un pen 
l)lus gran<l on un pen plus petit scion les 
(linionsioiis do hichambro, eton Ic lombourro 
a\ce dos objets <pu out do l.i oonsistanco ot 
qui no idiont pas fncilomont, par oxoniple 
avoc du sparb* onsiuio suspeudu 

au milieu do la chambro, on Ic fait tiror ot 
lachor doutsMiiont ot continuollomuut par uu 
honimo dans lo hant do rappartonieut 
Do cotto manihro il fait beauooup do vont ot 
rufraichit Fair. Quehiuotois on lo trompo 
dans do I’cau do roso, ot nlors il parfumo 
Fair on m6mo temps qu’il lo rnfriiiohit/* — 
»i(i F Afa i, minfod iiiDostfH 
Fnrfcfmann, p 312 Hoo also Dozff, Aitppt 
am UhU A'iahes, s.v. K hatch* 

1166 — “Flo (Ibn Uamdun tjio Kiltib) 
once recited to me the following? piece of his 
coinpOBition, containing an onigmatical do- 
scnption of a linen fan (^) 

“ * Fast and loose, it cannot touch what 
it tnos to roach , though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is free. 
Fixed m its place it drives boforo it the 
goutl© breeze ; though its iiath lie olosod up 


it moves on in its nocturnal journey ’ ” — 
Quoted by Ibn Khalhlan, E T iii. 91 

The linen fan {Mc>waha~t al Khai'ih) 
IS a large piece of linen, stretched on a 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room They make use of it in Irilk 
See de Sacy’s Hmvix, p 474” — Note by 
MctcGuck in de Stanc, %bid p 92 

c 1300 — “One of the innovations of the 
Caliph Mansur (a d 763-774) was the Kha%sh 
of linen in summer, a thing which was not 
known before Ffis time But the Sasanian 
Kings used in summer to have an apartment 
fleshly plastered (with clay) every day, 
which they inhabited, and on the morrow 
another apartment was plastered for them ’* 
— El Fakhri, ed AlUwii)dt, p 188 

1596 — “And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
iatta'i>c7itos ” — Literal Transln from Lim 
bckotoii, ch 6 

1598 — “ And they vso certaine instru- 
ments like Waggins, with bellowes, to bear© 
all the people in, and to gather winde to 
cooio themselves withal! , which they call 
Caffarentos ” — Old English Translation, by 
W. P , p 16 , [Hak Soc i 52] 

The French version is really a hrief 
desciiptioii ot the pnnlca 
1610 — “Ilsont tin SSI du Cattaventos qui 
sont certains instruments pendus on I’air 
os quels se faisant donner le bransle ils lent 
du vont <iui los lafraxchit ” — Ed 1638, p. 17 

The next also perhai>s refers to a 
suspended punka 

1662 — “ • furnished also with good 

OollaiH with groat Flaps to stir the Air, for 
reposing lu the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of tho Clock, when tho Air of those Cellars 
begins to ho hot and stufhng ” — Bei ntcr, 
p 79 , [ed. Vvnsfahlc, 247] 

1807 — “Ah one Bmall concern succeeds 
another, tho punkah vibratos gently over 
iny eyes ” — Lend MCnto tn India, 27 

3810 — “Wore it not for the punka (a 
large frame of wood covered with cloth) 
which IS Husponded over every table, and 
kept .swinging, in order to freshen the air, 
it would bo scarcely possible tq sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner ” 
Uralutm, 30 

,, Williamson mentions that punkahs 
“ wore Hus])ondod in most dining halls.” — 
Kade Mcemn, i 281 

1823 —“Punkas, largo frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and looking 
not unlike enormous hro-boards, hung from 
tho ceilings of the principal apartments.” — 
lleher, ed. 1844, i 28. 

1852 — 

“ Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 
(Our Christmas waits ’) prelude the day , 
For holly and festoons of bay 
Swing feeble punkas, — or perhaps 
A windsail dangles in collapse ” 

Ohrisi/mwst on board a F and O , 
the Equator. 
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1S75 — “ The punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead ” — C7<rsvi«??/, The 
ch ■^■Kxviii 

Mr Busteed observes “ It is curious 
that in none of the lists of servants 
and their duties vliicli aie scattered 
through the old records in the last 
centuiy (18th), is there any mention 
of the punka, nor in any narratives 
leferiing to domestic life in India 
then, that have come undei our notice, 
do we reuiembei any allusion to its 
use The swinging punka, as 

we see it to-day, was, as eveiy one 
knows, an innovation ot a Litei period 
This dates from an eaily year in 
the piesent century ” — Echoes of Old 
Cdlcutta^ p 115 He docs not seem, 
however, to have found any positive 
evidence of the date of its introduction 
[“■Hanging jninkahs are said by one 
authoiity to have originated in Cal- 
cutta by accident to^^axds the close of 
the last (1 8th ) centuiy It is reported 
that a clerk in a Government olflce 
susjiended the leaf of a table, %vbicb 
^\as accidentally waved to and fro by 
a visitor A breath of cool air followed 
the mo 70111611 1, and suggested the idea 
vhich was worked out and resulted in 
the jiresent machine ” (Caiey, Good Old 
Pays of John i 81) Mr. 

Douglas says that punkahs were little 
used by Europeans in Bombay till 
1810 ' They were not in use at 

Huncomar’s trial in Calcutta (1775), 
JBomhay a^ni W hidui^ ii 253 ] 

PITHS ABEE, s A native drug- 
seller ; Hind pan'^iXil We place the 
\\ ord here partly because C B Brown 
says ‘it is certriinly a foreign word,’ 
and assigns it to a' corru])tion of d%s^ 
pemariumf which is much to bo 
doubted [The word is really derived 
from Skt, pajiyaMld. ‘ a market, ware- 
house.’] 

[1830 — ** Beside this, I purchased from a 
pansaree some application for relieving the 
paiu of a bruise ^ — Eraaer^ The Per^an 

Adventurer, in 23,] 

PUBDAH, s Hmd from Pers 
p€i'}dtt, ‘a curtain’, a porUh'e , and 
es])ecially a curtain screening women 
fioiu the sighi^ of men , whence a 
woman of position who observes such 
rules of seclusion is termed pardd- 
msJiIny ‘one who sits behind a curtain ’ 
(See GOSHA.) 


1809 — ‘■‘On the fouith (side) a purdah 
was sti etched across ” — Ld Vahoitia, i 100 

1810 — “If the disoider be obstinate, the 
doctor IS permitted to appioach the purdah 
(i e curtain, or scroeu) and to put the hmd 
thiough a small apoitnie in ordei to 

feel the patient’s pulse ” — Wtffuimsoti^ P Si 
1 130 

[1813 — “My travelling pilankoen formed 
my bod, its purdoe oi clnut/. coveiing my 
curtains ” — Fo) hen, Ot Jff m 2nd ed n 109 ] 

1878 — “ Native ladies look upon the con- 
hnement behind the purdah as badge of 
lank, and also as a sign ot chastitj^ and 
aio evceedingly proud of it ’"—Ltiv m tlve 
Mofussd, 1 113 

[1900 — “ Chaiitablo aid is iici ded foi the 
purdah women ” — Ptotovt Math Jan 21 ] 

PUBBESEE, s Hind iKnadesl 
nsucilly written ‘one from a 

foreign countiy ’ fn the iioiubay army 
the teim is iim vet sully .i.pl>hei to a 
se]>oy from N India [In the N W P 
the nam(‘ is ajiplKMl to a wandernig 
tiihe of sujiidlerfe and comers ] 

PUBWAHNA, PEBWAUNA, s 

Hind from Pers paticfnttt^ ‘an ordei , 
a grant or letter under royal seal , a 
letter of anthont.y fi’oni an ofiicial to 
hiH subordinate ; a license or pass ’ 

1682 — “ . . wo being obliged at the end 
of two months to ]»ay Onsbun for the said 
if in that time we did not procure a 
Pherwanna ff)r the Daau of Dueea to excuse 
us from it Dnn^/, Oct 10 , [Bak 

Soc 1 34] 

1693 — “. . Kgmore nn<l i^irsowauknm 

wore lately grantotl us l>v the Nabob’s pur- 
waunas IVhrthr, i 283 

1759 — “Perwanna, un<loi the Cooohuok 
(<^r the small seal) of the Nabob Vr/ier Uhna 
Maleek, Ni^am ul IVIuluek Bahadour, to 
Mr John SpoiiHor ,” — hi Oatnfn it/t/ds Avtf of 
the War, 230. (Bee also tiuoiition under 
HOSBOLHOOKITH ) 

3774.—“ Ah tlio peace has been so lately 
concluded, it would ho a satisfaction to the 
Ihijah to roeoivo your parwaana to this 
purpuao 3>oforo the doparturo ot the caravan ” 
— /lowZf’# Jhartf, m MarUiatFa Tihvt, p. 50, 
But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
his originals. 

PUTOHOOK, s This is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, «i jiroduct of 
the Himalaya m the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and forming an art.ich^ of ex^iort 
from both Bomba^y ami Clalcutta to 
the Malay countries and to Glima, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
of the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called jostick. This root was recog- 
nised hy the famous Garcia de Orta as 
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the Uohtus ot the ancients The lattei 
took their wrd irom the Skt Jcivstha, 
by a modification of which name — kut 
-lit IS still known and used as a medi- 
cine 111 Upper India De Orta speaks 
ot the plant as growing about Maiidu 
and Ohitoie, whence it was brought 
for sale to Ahinadabad , but diis in- 
foruiants misled him The tiue source 
was tiaced m s^tic by ti\o othei illus- 
tiious men, Boyle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N O Compo^n- 
tae^ ^aus^wed Xnp>pe^ Clarke, tor which 
Dr Falconci, not recognising the genus, 
had pioposed the name ot A)fckLand'id 
Go^tu'i ve}i(% m hoiioui ot the then 
Govenioi-Geneial The Oostuh is a 
gregaiious plant, occupying open, 
sloping sides ot tbe mf>untains, at an 
elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet See 
article by Falconer in Ttann Lviin 
Soc xi\ 23-31 

The trade-name is, according to 
Wilson, the Telugu ‘green 

leaf,' but one does not see how this 
aiiplies (Is there, pei'hajis, some con- 
tuhion with Patrh ^ see PATCHOULI) 
De Orta speaks as if the word, which 
he writes were Malay Though 

neither Orawfurd nor Favre gives the 
word, in tins sense, it is in Maisden's 
eailiei Malay Dat “Puchok, a plant, 
the aromatu* leaves of which are an 
aiticle ot trade ; said by some to be 
Go'dm rmhvuSj and by others the ikTc- 
7-?^, or ” [On this Mr. Bkeat 
wntes ♦ Puckok IS t»he Malay w^oi‘d 
for a young sprout, or the growing 
shoot of a plant Puckok in the 
sjiecial sense here used is also a Malay 
W'oid, but it may be separate from tlie 
other Klinkert, gives puckok as a 
sprout or shoot and also as a radish- 
like root (mdigmious in Olnna (ine\ 
used in medH*ino for fumigation, &c.). 
A-|)]>arently it. is alw'ays tiie root and 
not the hWes of the']>lant that are 
used, in which c*ase Maiisd(3U may have* 
confused the two senses of the word "] 
In the year 1837-3B about 250 tons or 
this ai'liclo, valued at .£10,000, wcu’e 
evpoited from Calcutta alone. The 
annual import into China at a later 
date, according to Wells Williams, was 
2,000 peculs or 120 tons (M^ddlG 
K^n(/dom, ed. 1867, li 308). In 1865- 
66, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found m 
jirmt, the cpiantity exported from 
Calcutta was only 492^ cwt., or 24| 


tons In 1875 the value of the im- 
ports at Hankow and Ohefoo w'as 
£6,421 [TFatt, Econ D^ct vi pt ii. 
p 482, Bombay Gmette&i^ xi 470 ] 

1516 ~Seo Barbosa under CATECHU 
1520 — “We have prohibited (the e\};>oit 
of) pepper to China and now wo pio- 

bibit the export of pucho and incen&e from 
these parts of India to China ** — GajnfKlo de 
hum Kegimenio del JHei/ a Diogo Ayres, Feitor 
da China, in P*oii Onenf , Faso v 49 

1625 — “Pucho of Cambaj-a woith 35 
tangas a mauiid ” — Lemln 50 

[1527 — Mr Whiteway notes that m a 
letter of Diogo Calvo to the King, dated 
Jan 17, pucho is mentioned as one of the 
imports to China — /ndm Onac MS Co) po 
Ghionolagico^ vo\ i] 

1554 — “The haat (see BAHAH) of pucho 
contains 20 Jtoayohts (see FBAZALA), and 
an additional 4 of picota (q v ), in all 24 
ptia^olun — A 11 

1563 — “ I &ay that cos^?r in Arabic is 
called (.oat or ta^t ^ in Gu/arate it is called 
Kplot [npalrta), and in Malay, for in that 
region there is a great trade and consump- 
tion thereof, it is called pucho I tell you 
the name in Arabic, because it is called by 
the same name by the Latins and Greeks, 
and 1 tell it you in Gussorati, hocauso that is 
the land to which it is chioflj. earned from 
its bii th-pkico , and I tell yon the Malay 
name because the greatest (juantity is con- 
bumod there, or taken thence to China *’ — 
Offuta, f, 72 

c 1563 — “ Opium, Assa Fetida, 
Fuchio, with many other sortes of Diugges ” 
— Camii in Jltdl ii 343 

[1609, — “ Oostiis of 2 sorts, one called 
pokermore, the other called dplotfe (see 
OaTCia, above) — IMnmrs^ Loffnaf i 30] 
1617 — “5 hampers pochok ” — Vovka, 

JJtatij, i 294, 

1631 — “ Caotorum Costus vulgato voca- 
bulo inter morcatores Indos Fucho, Ohinous- 
ibus Fotsiock, vocatur . vidi ego integrum 
J*i€ol, quocl pondus centum ot viginti in 
aiictiono docom loalibus distnbui — Jav 
BonUi^ litst Xat , &c , lib iv p 4b 

1711. — In Malacca Pitov Vmntvf, July 
1704 “ Futchuck or Costus dnlois — 

Loikp'T, 77. 

1726 — “Patsjaak (a leaf of Asjion 
(Aehoon?) that is pounded to powder, and 
used in mcenso) . Choto 34 

1727 — “The Wood Ltmta dvlc'l^ grows 
only in this country (Smd) It is rather a 
Wood than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Root, called Futchock, or 
Radt V duli . There are groat quantities 
oxjiortod from Sumt, and from thence to 
Ohma, where it generally bears a good 
Price, , , — A. Hamilton^ i 126 , [ed 1744, 

1. 127J. 

1808. — “Biles emploient ordmairoment 
. . line raoine aromatique appal^o piesch- 
tok, rxu’on coupe par petits morcoaux. 
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et fait bouillir dans do i’huile do noix do 
ooeo Cost avee cette huile quo les dan 
souses fee graissent — Haojnu, ii 117 

18b2 — Kooi IS sent down country in 
largo tjuan titles, and is oxpoited to China, 
whore it ife used as incense It is in Calcutta 
known undei the name of ' Patchuk ’ — 
Pit n fab Ttude Jicjioit, cvii 

PXJTLAM, 11 p A to’W 11 111 Co;) loll 
on the coa&t ot the hay or estn.u'v 
Calpent>n , properly l^vttaluma , a 
Tamil name, said hy Mi Fei^iissoii 
to (padu alam^ Salt- 

pans ’ Ten miles inland aie the ruins 
of Tammana New era, the oi igiiial Taiii- 
baxianin (or Tapiohane), wliere Vijaya, 
the first Hindu iimnigrant, eslahlislled 
hiH kiiigdoni And Putlain is .suiijmsed 
to he the 2 dace wlieie he landed 

1298 — “ The pcarl-fishcis go |>oat to 

a plufo c.illcn Bettelar, and (then) go t>0 
miles into the gulf” — Nano Ptdo, Bk. in, 
eh 16 

1345 — “The natives wont to Ihoir 
Iving find told him my lejdy Hosentfoi 
me, and I pioccoded to liiH piesonco in thn 
town of BattSila, which wns his capital, a 
tirotty httlo plaeo, aurroundod hy a timhtn 
wall tind toivors ” — Iba Jiafuta, iv 166. 

1672 — ‘‘Ptttelaojx. ” — liab/tff'Uit {(iovni ), 

373 

1726 — ‘‘ Porfcaloon or Putelan ” — TuAw- 

tifii, Ociflou^ 21 

PUTNBE, PUTNEY, h 

a. Hind and Beng, patfunl^ tir pnfH't^ 
fioni V. ‘to he agreed or closed’ 

(? i' a bargain) Goods c<>mniiHHioiu‘d 
or inarm factinod to oid(‘r 

17r>a — ®‘A letter from Cossirnlm'/ai luon- 
tionsthey had directed Mr Wurreii Hastings 
to proceed to tho Putney auxung (<| v ) in 
order to purchase putney on our HonhU' 
Masters’ account, and to maho all necessary 
enquiries ” — Ptnt Wdham Von»n,%, Nov, 10 
In Aro/u/, 61 

h A kind of suh-tenurc existnigin the* 
Lower Provinces of Jiengal, the patnl- 
dar, or occujiant of winch “holds of 
a Zemindar a portion of the Zemindari 
in I)eipetuity, wuth the right of here- 
ditary Hiiccession, and of selling or 
letting the whole or part, so long as 
a stij)iilated amount of rent is jiaid to 
the Zennndai, who retains the power 
of sale for arrears, and is entitled to 
a regulated fee or fine u]ion transfer ” 
(W V ) Prohably both a and 
h are etymologically the same, and 
connected with pitfta (see POTTAH) 

[1860 — "‘A i>erpotual lease of land held 
under a Zurneendaris called a putuee, — and 


the holder m called a putneedax, who not 
only pa j s a n ad va need i ent to the Zumeendar 
but a hcandsomo j)nco for the aame 7 

Puial Lit*' in 04 ] 

PUTTAN, PATHAN, n p Hind 
Pafhdn A luuuo commonly aiiplied 
to Afghans, and cMiecially to neoulc. 
in India of Atglian descent ^ The 
derivation ls obscuie Hljdnnstone 
deines it fioni and PulUfm 

pi Piilihiatm, the name the Afghans 
gi\e to their ow ii lace, with Avhicli Dr 
Tiuni])]) [and Dr Bellow {Pacch of 
AfiffutiDsian^ 25) agice This again 
has been connectc<l with the Paityica 
ot Herodotus (iii 102, iv 44)] The 
Afghans have lor tlie name one of the 
usual Icintastu* etymologies which is 
quoted below (see quotation, c 1611), 
'V)w IMabounnedans in India are sonie- 
t lines divulefl into four classes, w/ 
Pafluins, A//a///uAs (see MOGUL), %e 
those ol Turkiongin, clamnng 

Aiab desi'cnt ; ami Htt njyidh^ claiiniiig 
also to be ilescendants ol 'Mahonnned 

1563 —“This Riate behuigod to a people 
called Pataue, who weio luids of that hill- 
countiy And ns those who dwell on the 
shuts t>f the P^n‘iUH‘s, «»n this >sido and on 
that, nro mnstens of the pnsHOH by which 
wo cross tn>iu Spain to Franco, or vice 
vorsA,, HO these Patau people are tho niastois 
<»f the two eniriincis to India, by which 
those who go thithoi from tho landwaid 
nmsti>uss. . . IV VI 1 

1563 — , , M’his lirst King w'as a 
Pataue of <ertam miumtiuns that march 
W'lth ik‘ngala.”~ (Pnnuy (ML f 3t 
1572 — 

“ Mas agora do Homes, et do UHamja, 

Nt»vos, ot viirioH silo oh habitantes, 

Oh Dohjs, OH PatSlues (pio em possMn<;a 
l>o terra, o geuto suo miiis ahundantos ” 

vii. 20 

[By Aiibertin : 

“ But. now inhahitnntH of other name 

A ml customH now and various there are 
found, 

’’Pho DolhiH anfl Patans, who in tho fame 
Of land and ])otq)lo do tho mont abound ”J 
1610 — “A Fattau, a man of good 
stature. in Pnn'han, i. 220. 

c, 1611, - , tho mightioHt of the 

Afghan people wuh Kais. , . The Froi>hot 
gavo KaiH tiio name of Abd tllraHhoed 
and , , prothotud that (hxl w'ould make 
his iHHUo HO numerous that they, with re- 
spect to tho ostablishmont of tho Faith, 
would ouivio all other people ; tho angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to tho Faith would, in strength, 
bo like tho wo<«l upon which they lay the 
keel when constructing a ship, which wood 
tho soumen call Pathan on this account 
ho conferred upon Abd Ulrashoed the title 
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Pathan'^*’ also ” — HiU of the Afghans, 
B T , by Dorn, i 38 

ness — ‘‘ Ossmancban a Puttaman 

T Meibeif, ed 1677, p 76.] 

1648 — general the Moors are a 
haughty and arrogant and pioiid people, 
and among them the Pattans stand out 
faupenoi to the otheis in dio'^s and manners ” 
— Vtm TtLisi, 58 

1666 — ‘‘Martin Aflonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered them fiom the war 
that the Patanes were making on them ” — 
Puna if Aam PoHngvesu, i 343 

1673 — “They aio distinguished, some 
accoiding to the Consanguinity they elaim 
uith Mahomet j, as a is a kin to that 

Imposture A aS'/z/cVi, is a Cousin too, 

at a distance, into which Relation they 
admit all now made Pioselvtes Meei is 
somewhat allied ilso The rest are 

adopted under the Name ot the Piovmoe 
as Mogul, the Race of the Ttu tars 
Patau, Pm can ” — E) ifet , 93 

1681 — “ Eu estas logionos a> vna cuyas 
gentes se di'/en los Patanes ” — Ahutiuc- de 
la Pue/itf, Coin fiend <0, 21 

1726 — ‘ ‘ The Pafa » s (Patanders ) a i e 
vei j different in garb, and sur]iass in valoui 
and tstout-heai tednohs in wai “ — Valtntffn, 
Chino 109 

1757 — “The Colonel (Olive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults x’^it uxion him, 
and lominded the I8ciubahdai how ditteieni 
hib own conduct was, when cnllod ujion to 
assist him n gainst the Pytans ” — Ires, 149 

1763 — “The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters , w’oro easily indueocl 
to embrace Mahomodnnism, and are at this 
da> the Atlghaiis or Pitans i 24, 

ed 1803. 

1789 — “ Moormen arc, for the most part, 
soldiers hy juofessxcm, i>ailiculnrly m the 
cavalry, as are also . . Pitans ” — Mun)o, 

Kin t 49 

1798 -““ » . Afghans, or us they are 

called m India, Patans ” — (I FoiHft*), 
Tun els, 11 17. 

[PtJTTEE, PUTTY, 8 Jhnd 

TCiffl 

a A inoce or ,sti ij) of clotli, liandagc , 
especially ustsl in the Hcnso of a Ijga- 
tuie round tlic lower ]».irt of tlic Itag 
m luni of a gaitei, originally 
nilroduc(*d from tJu* Himalaya, and 
now commonly •uHe<I by aportamcn 
and soldiora. A B]>ecial kind of cloth 
a])])C‘ars in the old trade-liatH under the 
Iiaine of puteahs (see PIECE GOODS) 

* W« do milt know what word Is intouthsl, 
unk'SH it be a Hpecial use of At» hatan, ‘the 
int(aior or middle of a thing* Dorn refers to a 
note*, which does not exist in his book. Bollew 
gives the title conferred by the Prophet as 
“ Plhtdn or Pdthitn, a term which in the Syrian 
language signihes a rudder *’ Somebcxly else in- 
terptrbs it as * a mast 


1875 — “Any one who may be bound for 
a long march will put on leggings of a. 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches 
wide and four yards long, wound round from 
the ankle up to just below the knee, and 
then fastened by an equally long string, 
attached to the upper end, which is lightly 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg This, which is called patawa, is a 
much cherished Tuece of diess ” — Pie^o. 
Jinmnoo, 175 

1900 — “The Puttee leggings aie ex- 
cellent for jieaec and war, on foot or on 
horseback ” — Ttmen, Dec 24 

b 111 the K W P. “an original sliaie 
in a joint or coparcenaiy village or 
estate comprising many "villages , it 
IS sometimes defined as the smallei 
sulidivision of a niahal oi estate ” 
{W%lso7i) Hence Putteedaree, mttu- 
dm I used for a tenui e of this kind 

1852 — “Their names were forthwith 
«{cratc.hod off the collectoi’s books, and 
those of their eldest sons w ere entered, w ho 
boeauie forthwith, in village and cutcheriy 
parlance, lumberdars of the shares of their 
fathers, or in other words, of puttee Shore 
Singh and puttee Bass Singh 
JYotes on the Jy IP P 94 

c 111 S India, soldiers’ pay 

1810 — “ hence m ordinal y accejita- 

tion, the pay itself was called puttee, a 
Canarese word which properly signifies a 
written statement of any kind ” — TT/Z/v, 
Jlist l^hf'tihes', Madras rox^rmt, x, 415 ] 

PUTTYWALLA, s Hind, 
wdld, pam-wdld (st‘e PTJTTEE), ‘one 
with a belt ’ This is the usual 
Boinbcuy term for a messenger or 
orderly attached to an ottice, and 
bearing a belt and brass badge, called 
m Bengal chuprassy or peon (qq v ), 
in Madras nsiiaily by the latter name 

1878 — “ Here and there a bolted Govern- 
moiit servant, called a Puttiwaia, or Patta- 
walS, because distinguished by a belt 
— Monte) Williions, Alodetn India, 34 

PUTWA, s Hind pafwd The 
H^hisvuh mhihmjfa, L, from the suc- 
culent acid flowers of which very fair 
jelly IS made in Anglo-Indian house- 
holds [It IS also known as the 
Rozelle or Red Sorrel {Watt, Earn. 
D%ct IV. 243) Riddell (Donmt Eicon 
337) calls it “ Oseille or Roselle jam 
and jelly.”] 

PYE, s. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and y<ning 
officers for a Panah-dogr (q v ) , a 
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conticxctioii, no doubt, ot tlie loiiiier 
word 

[1S92 — “We English call him a panah, 
hut thib -word, belonging to a low, yet by no 
means degraded class of people in Madias, 
IS never heard on native lips as applied to a 
dog, any more than oui other word ‘ pie ’ ” 
— L Ki^jling^ Beast and Man, 266 ] 

PYJAMMAS, B Hind 
<Bee JAMMA), lit ‘leg-clotliing ’ A 
jjjiir of loose drawers oi tiowsers, tied 
loiiiid the waist Such a garnieiit is 
used by vaiious persons in India, n q 
by women of vaiious classes, by Sikh 
men, and by most MahommcHiaiis ot 
both sexes It was adojited from the 
Maliouimedans by Eiirojieans <is an 
article of difdiahille and of night 
attire, and is sviifinymous with Long 
Drawers, Slmlw^xirs, and Mogul- 
hreeclies [For some distinctioiis 
between these various ai tides of (h*ess 
see Forbes- Watson, {Textile Mann- 
fifctnie,% 57)] It is piobable that we 
English took the habit like a gootl 
many others from the Portuguese 
Thus Pyivird (c 1610) savs, in s]>eak- 
ing of Goa Hospital ‘‘Iks out loice 
lahons sans <iuoy ne coudieul lamais 
les Portugal s des Indes” (n ]» II , 
[Hak Soc 11 9]) Thewoidisuov used 
in Loudon shops A friend furnishes 
the following reniimscence “ The late 

Mr B , tailor in Jermyn Street., 

home 40 years ago, in rejdy to a 
question why pyjammas had feet 
sewn on to them (as was HometanuNS 
the case with those furnished hy 
London outfitters) answered ‘1 
believe, Sir, it. is because* (*f the 
Whxte Ants ’ ’ ” 
ri828.— 

Has chief joy smoking a cigar 

In loose Paee-jams and native sUpporH ” 
OHmt iSport, Mag , reprint 1876, i 64 ] 

1881* — “ The rest of our attire consisted 
of that particularly light and airy white 
flannel garment, known throughout India 
as a psgama suit Onjlon, 829 

PYKE, PAIK, s Wilson gives 
only one original of the term so ex- 
pressed 111 Anglo-Indian speech He 
writes “ Pdik or Pdyih, corruptly 
PyJee, Hind &c, (from S pad<ZHka\ 
Pftik OI Pdyak, M.ar A footman, an 
armed attendant, an inferior police 
and levenue officer, a messenger, a 
courier, a village watchman ; in Cut- 
tack the PiWoi formerly constituted a 
local inihtia, holding land of the Za- 


miiuhlis or Et/ijas by the tenure of 
militar> her^'^ce,” &c , quoting Bengal 
Begulations. [Platts also treats Uie 
two voids as identical ] But it seems 
clear to us that tliere aie here two 
terms i oiled tfigcUier . 

a Pers Ptnk^ ‘a foot-iuiiner or 
courier ’ do not know whether 

this ih an old Peisian word oi a 
Mongol introduction Accoiding to 
Hammer Purgstall it wms the term in 
use at the Court ot the Mongol jainces, 
as < [noted hidow^ Both the W’^oids 
oGcui in the Aai, hut dillerently spelt, 
and that with which we ii(u\ deal is 
sx>elt paiL{\vi\h the faf/ni ])onit) 

c 1500 — “The JdaudiX) (cioe under 
JtJLXBDAR) and ilie Paik (a i miner) 
Their munthlv pay vanes from 1200 to 120rt 
according to thoir speed ami manner 
of SOI VICO Home of them will run from 60 
to 100 Xn>// (Coss) pel day ” — A'in, ET by 
Bfothmaun, \ 188 (see ong i 114) 

1678 - At the 0<jurfc of Constantinople 
“Los Peiks vonoient ousuite, avoc leurs 
bonnets d’aigout donS orn^s d’un petit plu- 
mage do heton, iin me ot un canpiois chaig4 
do lll»choh ”—./(# wi f/bl 98 

1687 — “ the under oiiicors and ser- 
vants called Aifi<un'‘OglaHs, whoaro designed 
to the moaner uses of the Huragho most 
commonly tho hoiim of Chiistians taken fiom 
thoir ParontH nt tho ago of 10 or 12 years 
. . Thoyo are 1, 2, Jlostangim or 

GardinorH . . 5, Paioks and X s ” 
— aS'/i* Paul litjen at, Pieatnt AtaU oj tho (dto<- 
num Ein/inr^ 19. 

1761 — “ Ahma<l Sultitn tlion conmiiHsioned 
HhAh Pasand Khfln tho huMdtatf (see 

HX7BCABBA) and tho Paiks, to g<i and pro- 
cure information as to tho state and strength 
of tho Mahrattii ani<y - M tduirtniuid JCifar 
Hhdiif/n, in Elliot, vin. 151-2 

1840 — Tho express - n(Jc*rs ( Eilhotkcn) 
accomplished 50 faimngt a-<lay, ho that an 
oxprcHH came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
{Tabriz) . * Iho Eoot- runners 
carrying lottorH (Peik), whoso name at least 
IS maintained to this day at both tho l^ersian 
and Osnianli (’ourts, accoinphshotl 80 /a? - 
mugs a-day,'* J/ammer PurgHtall, Omh dei* 
aofdm J/mde, 248 

[1868 -«~“^rho Payeke is entrusted with 
the tchilm (see OHILLITM) ()>ipo), which 
at court (Khiva) is ma<lo of goltl or silver, 
and must bo replenished with fresh water 
every time it is filled with tobacco ” — 
Vavibeig, SAdolieH, 89 ] 

h Hind ptUk an<l pdiiik (also Mahr ) 
from fcJkt. pathUilca, and pad%ka, ‘a 
foot-soldier,’ with the other specifio 
application given by WilBon, exclusive 
OI ‘courier,’ In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon 
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III tlie iiist quotation, vvliicli i-s from 
the A In, the word, it will be seen, is 
ditteient from that quoted under (a) 
f 10111 the same source 

Q 1590 — “It was the custom in those 
times, for the palace (of the King of Bengal) 
to bo guarded by sevoial thousand pykes 
{pCufali), who are a kind of infantry An 
eunuch entered into a confedoiacy with 
these guards, who one night killed the King, 
Futteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah” — Ol(tchoni\s Tr , ed 1800, ii 19 
(oiig. 1 , Ifanett (ii. 149) gives the word 

as Pasnks] 

In the next (iiiutation the word 
seems to he the feaiiie, thowigh used 
for ‘a seaiuan’ Oonipare uses of 
Lascar 

c 1615 — “(His fleet) consisted of 20 
beaked vessels, all well manned with the 
sailois whom they call paiques, as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and topazes who 
wore oxcollont musketeers, 50 hnod )ttti€ts 
(see GALLEVAT) of like sort and bis own 
(Sebastian Cxont^Mlves’s) galliot (see GALLE- 
VAT), which wa,s about the sisio of a jHitacho, 
with 14 demi-falcons on each bioadsidc, two 
pieces of 18 to 20 lbs calibre in the forecastle, 
and (10 Portuguoso soldiers, with more than 
40 topazes and Cafios (see OAFFEE) ” — 
Hot an o, 452 

1722 — Among a detail of charges at this 
period in the Zeminddxxy of Rajshahl 

ai^pears 

‘ ‘ 9 fhtihtn, or the pxkes, guai d of villages, 
ovoiy where necessary , . . 2,161 rui>oos ” — 
Fifth iieporf, App. p 845. 

The following quotation from an 
Indian llegnlation of Ld Oornwallifcj\s 
time IS a good exainxde of the extra- 
orfliuary multiplication of t.erias, even 
ill one Province in India, denoting 
approximately the same thing , 

1792 — “ All Pykes, Phokoydars (soo 
CHOKIDAB), l^aibam, Dumndn, Kigahans,* 
Haroos (see HABBY), and other descriptions 
of village watchmen are declared subject to 
the orders of the Darogah (see FABOGA) 

. — Rfetn« for tiw FofUr * passed by 
the a -U. in Cl , Doe. 7. 

, , “The army of Assam was a mihtia 

organised as ftdlows. The wh()lo male popu- 
lation was bound to serve either aa soldiers 
or labourers, and was accordingly divided 
into sets of four men each, called gotrs, 
the individuals oompnsxng the gotoa being 
termed pykes — Jmmstone^a Atrt of ^ 
Aamm, 1792-93-94 (oommd by 
Gen Koatinge) 


* F pdBbmi and niifabitii, both meaning literally 
‘watch-keeper,’ the one from *a watch," in 
the sense or a division of the day, the other from 
niignhf * watch/ in the sense of * heeti * or * observa- 
tion ' [Dv«aiiA^Do9fnXlit a low caste often em- 
ployed as watchmen ] 


1802 — After a detail of poisons of rank 
in Midnapore 

“None of these entertain armed followers 
e's.cept perhaps ten or a dozen Peons for 
state, but some of them have Pykes in con- 
siderable numbers, to keep the peace on 
their estates These Pykes aie under the 
magistrate’s orders ” — Fifth Repay t, App 
p 535 

1812 — “ The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous class of Pykes aie understood to 
have been disbanded, in comx-)liance with the 
new Police regulations ” — Fifth Repay f, 71 

1872 — “ Jkdai't or olhcers of the 

peasant rnihtia (Paiks) The Paiks i\ere 
settled chiehy around the fort on easy 
temiies ” — Jluntet^s OriSbti, ii 269 

PYSB! interjection The use of 
this 13 illustrated in the quotations. 
Notwithstanding the writer’s remark 
(below) it IS really Hindustani, vi/ 

‘ look out i ’ or ‘ make iv.iy ’ ” 
axipaiently from Skt panya, ‘looki 
see’’ (see Moles worth’s Main Diet, 
p 529, col c , Gallon’s Hvryi D%ct , 
p 376, col a, [^Pkitts, 2825] 

[1815 — “ three men came running 
up behind them, as if they were clearing 
the road for some one, by calling out ‘pice » 
pice • ’ (make way, make way) ” — 

Elplunstanr's Repmf on Murdm of Gimgadkut 
t^h((9tn/, in Pape IS i dating to MI A fans, 
P 14- ] 

1883 — “ Does your correspondent Ool 
Pndoaux know the origin of the warning 
called out by buggy drivers to pedestrians 
in Bombay, ‘*Pyse ’ ^ It is not Hindustani ” 
— Letter in K <(,• Q , Ser VI viii 388 

[Other e-vxiressions of the same kind 
are Malayfil yo, ‘ Get out of the way ’ ’ 
and Hind Mahr hh%s, hh%8, from hlvih- 
nd, ‘ to drop off ’ 

1598 — “As these hayros goo in the 
streotos, they cno po, pp, which is to say, 
take hoodo ” — Lmithotm, Hak. Soc i. 280 

1826 — “ T was awoke from disturbed rest 
by ones of kis I kis * (clear the way) ” — 
Fandnnmg llau, ed 1873, i 46 ] 


Q 


[QUAMOOLIT, 8 The lyomaea 
quamoclitis, the name given by Lin- 
naeus to the Red Jasmine The word 
is a corruption of Skt Kdma-latd, ‘ the 
creeper of Kama, god of love ’ 

1884 — “This climber, the most beahtiful 
and luxuriant imaginable, bears also the 
name of KanialS.ta ‘Love’s Creeper ’ Som©^ 
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have floweis of snowy hue, with a delicate 
fraoranee ” — Wemdfij inffs of a Piiqt 

1 310-11 ] 

QUEDDA, np A city, port, and 
foinall kingdom on the west coast of 
the Malav Peninsula, tributai y to 
Siam The name according to CJi.iw- 
fiird IS Malay Jeaddh, ‘an elephant- 
trap’ (see KEDDAH) [Mr Ske.it 
writes “ I do not know what Oi.iw- 
±111 d’s autlioiity may ^be, hut hdah 
■does not appear in Klinkeit’s Diet 
- In any case the form taken by 
the name ot the country ls Ki^tlaJi 
The coralling ot elephants is x)ro])al)ly 
a Siamese custom, tlie method .ido]>ted 
on the E coast, where the M.ilavh are 
left to themselves, lu*ing to ]>lace a 
decoy female ele]>haut near a poweitul 
noose ’’I It has been fiU])])osed s(»nie- 
tiines that Kaddh is the K6 j\l oi KwXts 
ot Ptolemy’s sea-route to China, and 
likewuse the KaJah of the early Arab 
voyagers, as in the Fourth Voyage oi 
►Sindbad the Seaman (see Ptocqs E 
<hiog aSW 1883, ]) 655 , Bui ton ^ 

J lain an N'nfhfs, iv 386) It is 
jiossilde that these old names how- 
evei represent Kwala^ ‘a river mouth,’ 
n denomination of many small ports 
in Malay regions Thus the port that 
we call Queddft is called by the Malays 
Kwala Bat) any 

1516 — ‘‘Having loft this town of 'Paiias- 
sary, further along the coast iowaicls JMalac'a, 
there is another seaport of the Kingdom j>f 
Ansiam, which ih callo<l Queda, in which 
also there is much shipinug, and groat 
iiitoi change of morchaiK li.se ” — Biirhona, 
188-189 

1553 — “ The Hottlomonts from Tavay 

to Malaoa are those Teiiassary, a notable 
<}ity, Lungur, Torrao, Queda, producing the 
heat pepper on all that coast, Podiio, bora, 
iSolungor, and our City of Malacu* . — 

Barros, 1 ix. 1 
1572 — 

Olha Tavai oidade, ondo coine^a 
D© SiSo largo o impeno tSo comiirido * 
Tenassarf, Quedd, que he so oabeca i 

Das que pimenta alfi temprodussido *' 

Omn&es, x 123. ; 

By Burton : 

Behold TavfCl City, whence begin 
Siam’s dominions, Keign of vast extent , 
TenassarX, Quedi of towns the Queen 
that bear the burthen of the hot pimont ” 
1598 — “ .to the town and Kingdom© 
of Queda which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a halfe , this is also a Kingdom© like 
Tanassai^a, it hath also some wine, as 
!rana<is(u ta hath, and some small riuantitio 
of Pepper ’’ — LLWchatoii p. 31 , [Hak. Boc, 

1 1031 


1611 — “And so . Diogo de Mendonca 
sending the qallioU (sec GALLEVAT) 
on before, onibnikod in the )alm (see GrAL- 
LEVAT) of Ju.To Podiiguez do Paiva, and 
coming to Queda, and making an attack at 
daybreak, and finding them unjaepared, he 
burnt the town, and earned oft a quantity 
of proMsions and some tin” Uahum^ see 
CALAY) — Ilona io, iMadn, 187 * 

1S3S — “Leaving Penang in Boxitomber, 
\%o fust piocccdod to the town of Quedah 
lying at the inoiitli of a nvei of the same 
name” — Quedah, &c , by (Ja.u H/teniid 
iKliottU', od 1805 

QUEMOY, 11 x> An ushincl at the 
cahl optMimg cd* the Marbour ol Amoy 
It i.s a corru])tion ot Kin-nam^ m 
('‘liaiig-idiau dialect mean- 

ing ‘ Ch)l(lcm-iloor ’ 

QUI-HI, s The ]K>pul,ir (Instinctive 
nicknami‘ of lhi‘ Jlcngal Aiiglo-Inchau, 
from the usual manner of calling 
servants in th.it Piesi(l(Mi(*> , viz ‘ /CoZ 
lutn ‘Is .uiy one t.liere ? ’ The Aiiglo- 
Iiuliaii of ALidras w.is known .is a 
Mull, and he of Bond >ay as .a Duck 
('I'l v ) 

1816 -“The th.ind Mastci, or Adveii- 
tui os of Qui Hx in flinibHlan, Ihidibiastic 
Foom , with illustrations by Rowlandson ” 

1825 — “Most of the houstdiold servants 
uro Paisocs, iho gioatot p.ut of whom 
spoak hhiglish Instead of ‘Koeehue,' 

Who’.s thoic'^* tho wny of calling ,i servant 
IS ‘boy,* a eorniptiou, I boliovo, of 
brother ” , od 1841, ii 98 [But sec 
under BOY | 

c. 1830 “.f’ai vii dans vos gazettes do 
Calcutta les claineurs dos quoihads (sobn- 
fpiet dcs Kuropt'fons Bengalis do co erttd) sur 
la chulour ” - .Aa (hrit y), ii 308 

QUILOA, n x>. ^ Kdvxf^ m lat. 
jr 0' H , ne\t in reinotemsss t.o Bofala, 
wlu(h tor a long t.inu* w.is t*he 7ie /ilns 
alt) a of Aral) navigation on the East 
(loast of Atrica, uh Onpt. lioyados 'svas 
that of PortuguoHi* navig.itnm on the 
West (loast, T\ilwa docs not occur in 
the (J[cogra]>hics of Fdrisi or Abulfeda, 
though Holala is in both. It is men- 
tioned in the Bofnro^ and in Barros’s 
at‘count of Da Chima’.s voyage. Barros 
had access to a nat.ivii chronicle of 
Quiloa, and says it. was founded about 
AH 400, and a little mon» than 70 
years after Magadoxo and Brava, by 
a Persian Prince from SInrai« 

1220 — “Kilwa, a jdaoe m the country of 
XIonj, a city .” — rdkatf (ong ), iv 302 

c 1 330. - “I ©m harked at the town of 
J/oIdadiaH (Hagadoxo), making for th© 
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country of the Sa-walnl, and the town of 
KulvSi, in the country of the Zenj ** — 

Ihi Batuta, ii 191 [See under SOP ALA ] 


1498 — *‘Heie we learned that the island 
of which they told us in Mocombiquy as 
being peopled by Ohnstians is an island at 
which dwells the King of Mocombiquy him- 
self, and that the half is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is much 
seed-pearl, and the name of the island is 
Ouvluee ” — Roteno da Viagem de Va^ao 


da Oama, 48 


1501 — '‘Qmlloa h cittade in Arabia in 
vna insuletta giunta a ten a firma, ben 
popolata de homini^negii ot mercadanti 
editicata al modo nro Qunii hanno abun- 
dantia de auro aigeuto ambia muschio 
ot perle lagioiievolmento vosteno panni de 
sera et bambaxi fim ” — LHtn of K 
Eimuhitp}^ 2 

1606 — “Del 1502 mandb al viaggio 

naue 21, Caxutamo Don Vasco do Gamba, 
ehe fu quello cho discoxierse Tlndia e 

neir andar do li, del Cao do Bona t^peianza, 
aonse in uno loco chiamato Ochilxa , la qual 
terra e dentro uno no ” — Lornuudo Ga* 

il/aw/j 17 

1553 — ** The Moor, lu addition to hzs 
natural hatred, boro this increased lesent- 
inent on account of the chastiHomoiit inflicted 
on him, and dutei mined to bring the ships 
into port at the city of Quiloa, that being 
a poiiulous place, whore they might got the 
better of our shiiis by force of arms To 
wreak this misclnof with groatoi safety to 
himself ho tohi Va-sco da Gama, as if wishing 
to giatify him, that in front of them was a 
city called Quiloa, half peopled by Ohnstians 
of Abyssinia and of India, and that if he 
gave the order the ships should bo atoorod 
thither " — Ban OS ^ 1 iv. 5 


1572 

“ Bsta ilha po«piona, quo habitamos, 

Ho ora toda esta terra oei ta oscula 
De todos os <pie as ondas navegamos 
Do Quilda, do Moinba\*«., a do Sofala ” 
OamnvH, 1 51 

By Burtcrii . 


This little island, where wo now abide, 
of all this seaboard is the one sure i>laco 
for ev’ry merchantman that stems the tide 
from Quiloa, or Sofala, or Mombas 


QXJILOlSr, up A form wliudi ue 
have adoptcMl from the Portuguese for 
tlie name of a tov^n now belonging tf» 
Travancore , once a very famous anti 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Arabs as KmUam The 

S roper name is Tamil, Kollam, of 
ouhtful sense lu tins use, Bifsho]) 
Caldwell thinks it may he best ex- 
plained as * Palace ’ or ‘ royal resi- 
dence/ from Kolu, 'the royal Presence,’ 
or Hall of Audience. [Mr Logan 
says • KoUam is only an abbreviated 
form of Koy^lagam or Kovilaugam^ 


‘ King’s house ’ ” (^Mcdaha)^ i 23 1, 
note) J For ages Kaulam was known 
as one of the greatest jports of Indian 
trade with Western Asia, especially 
trade in pepper and brazil-wood It 
was possibly the Male' of Cosinas in 
the 6th century (see MALABAB), but 
the first mention of it by the jireseiit 
name is about three centuries latei, in 
the EelaHon tianslated by Reiiiaiul 
The ' Kollaui era ’ in general use in 
Malabar dates from a d 824 , but it 
does not follow that the city had no 
earlier existence In a Syiiac extract 
(which is, however, modern) iii Landes 
Aiwcdota Syrtaca (Latin, i 125 , Syiiac, 
p 27) it is stated that three Sviian 
missionaries came to Kaulam in a d 
823, and got leave from King Ehahli- 
blitl to build a church and city at 
Kaulam It would seem that there is 
some connection between the date 
assigned to tins event, and tlie ‘ Kollam 
era ’ , but wliat it is we cannot say 
Blutlilrlm tt is evidently a foim of Gha- 
hriwarfH Rd'^a (see tinder OHUCKER- 
BUTTY) Qiulon, as we now call it, is 
now the 3rd town of Travancore, pc>x> 
(in 1891) 23,380 , there is little trade 
H had a Eurojiean garrison u]i to 1830, 
but now only one Sepoy regiment 
In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
Middle Ages the name occurs lu the 
form Golu,mhnm,^ and by this name it 
was constituted a See "of the Roman 
Church lu 1328, suliragan of the Arch- 
]nshox> of Sultaniya in Persia , hut. it 
IS doubtful if it ever had more than 
one bishop, viz Jordaniis of Seierac, 
tinthor of the Mvrahilia often (quoted 
in this volume Indeed we have no 
knowledge that he ever took ux> Ins 
bishopric, as his book was written, and 
his nomination occurred, both during 
a visit to Europe The Latin Church 
however whicli he had founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we know from John de’ 
Marignolh, so it is probable that he 
had reached Ins See The form Col 
umham is accounted for by an inscrij)- 
tion (see Ind Ant%q ii 360) which 
shows that the city was called Kolamha, 

g bhcr forms being Kelambapattana^ or 
'Zlamhapattanoo (Bombay Gazetteer^ 
vol 1 xit i'l83)]] The form Fahim- 
1mm also occurs m most of the MSS 
of Friar Odoric’s Journey , this is the 
more difficult to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or a trick of memoiy) 
on the kindred meanings of columba 
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and j)aluniheh A p.ihsagc m a lettei 
from tlie Nestoiiaii Patriarch Yeshii’- 
yab (c 650-(50) c|Uoted m Absemtan (in 
pi 1 131), appears at that date to men- 
tion Colon But this is an <irl)iirar> 
and erioiieous lenderiiig in Asseiuani’s 
Latin The Syiiac lias Kahth^ and 
probably theiefoie leteis to the lioit 
of the Malay regions noticed undci 
CALAY and QXJEDBA 

851 — *«Dc ce lieu (Alascato) Ig'. na\iios 
niettent la ^oile pour I’lndo, ot se diiifjrent 
vor*^ Kotilam-d/tr/«y > la distance outre Ma^^- 
cate et Koulaui-M’alay est d’un niois do 
marche, avcc un vent model e ” — 

&c , tr by Jl(‘niau({, i lo 

1166 — “i^'G\en days fioin thonc© is Chu- 
1am, on the continc^ of the cuuiitiy of the 
sun-\\oishipi»eis, who *iio dcscondaiits oi 
Kush an<l aio all blaek 'this nation 

IS vei> tiu'-tuorthy in msitteis of tiado 
Peppei ^lows 111 this country Cinn i- 

niou, ginyjci, and many othei kinds of spict's 
also glow in tins countiy ” — lit'ujumin o/ 
Tudtfa^ 111 Hiuhf Traiels m 
lU-llf) 

c 1280 90 — “ Royaumcs do Ma-pa-’ih. 
I-^armi tons low loyaumoa ^Strangers d’au- 
dti Ik dos 11101 s, il n’y out <iuo Mti-pa-Vh et 
Kau-lan (Mabar and Quilon) sur lostpiels 
on ait pu parvonir k <Stal>hr uno cortamo 
suj^tion , main surtout Kui-laii. . . . ( Anu<3(‘ 
12b2) Cotto ann<5o . ICiu-lan a ouvov<r 
an ambuscade ur h la cour (mongolo) pour prC^- 
Houtor on tnbut dos niarchandisos prociouses 
et un singe noir /' — Ohinme Anncm^ fpiottul 
by Ptutthio ^ M<Ui' Po/, ii. 603, 643 

1298 — “ When you quit Maabar and go 
500 miles towards the H W >ou coino to 
tho Kingdom of Coilum ''J''ho people aro 
idolaters, l»ut there aro also somo (JhnstiauH 
and Honio rfows/’ &c — Marvo Pofo, Bk ui. 
oh 22 

o» 1300 Beyond (tuzorat aro Kankiui 
and Titna , boyoiul thorn tho country of Mah- 
b^r, which from tho boundary of Karoha to 
Kiiistm, iH 300 parusangs in length. . . . Tho 
people are all SamiCnis, and worship kIoIm. 

. ” — Ru^kUttnldlrif m Mllht, i 68, 

o, 1310 — *‘Ma'bar extends in length from 
KtUam to Nildioar (Nellore) nearly 300 
parasangs along the sea -coast, . , — 

WassCtf^ in JUIloU ui, 32 

c 1322. — ** . as I went by the sea , , . 

towards a certain city called Polumbum 
(where groweth the pepper in great store), 
»» — Pnar Odorze^ in Cathay^ p. 71 

c 1322 — Poi venni a Coloubio, oh' ^ la 
mighoro terra d'lndia per meroatanti Qmvi 
h il gengiovo m grande oopia e del bueno <iel 
mondo Qmvi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
che poi taiio uu panno innanzi alia vergogna, 
. . e logalrisi di dietro ” — PaMtine of 

OdortCf in OafJuty^ App , p. xlvii 

c 1328 — *‘Tn India, whilst I was at 
Oolumbum, wore found two catH having 


wings like tho wungh of bats 
Jojkajufh, p 29 

1330 — ‘Moannes, &c , nobili viro dornino 
Nascaionoiuin ot umvoms sub oo Ghns- 
tiams Nascaronis do Columbo giatiani ui 
praosuiiti, qiiao ducat ad gloriam in futuro 
qua tonus vcuerabilom Fratrem nos 
tiuui Jtii da iiuin (^atalaiii episcopum Oolinn- 
boiiscni * (luem iiiipei ,id epibcopalis 
dignatatis apiccm auctoiitato apostohea 
tliMiims prouKivenduin of Pope 

John XXII to tho C^hiistians of Coilon, in 
Odoiiit Rtnnutfih Ann Eith's v 495 ’ 

c 1343 — ‘‘'rhe 10th day (from Calicut) 
wo arrived nt tho city of Kaulam, which is 
one ot tho tuiost of Mallblr Its markets 
are splendid, and its nici chants are known 
under tho naino ot (soo OHOOLIA) 

They aio iicli ; one of thorn will buy a ship 
wuth all ii> httings and load it with goods 
fioin his own store ” — Ihn PaUitd, iv 10. 

c 1318 — And siiling on tho feast of St 
Stephen, wo nuig.ite<l tho Indian Sea until 
lAdni Sunday, ami then arrived at a \ery 
noble city ef india called Columbimi, where 
iho whole woild’a popper is produced 
'I'hcio IS 1 , chinch of St George there, of 
the Latin coiunmiuon, at which I dwolt 
And I ndoined it wnth tine paintings, and 
taught there the htdy Law — John J/m?- 
tfnofh^ in Catfunf, ho , pp. 312-344. 

c 1130 - Ooloeix, civitatom nobilem 

vemt, cujus ambitus duodecini millia 
passuuui aniplectitui (hngihor qm cohiln, 
(colombi) diciiur, piper, vonsimim, cannollae 
quae oiassao nppellantur, hue in provincial 
qiiam vocant Mohbanani, logimtur --ConU^ 
m Pogffina \ tn* h\ntnn(o* 

c 1468-9. In the year lihtmUt (644) 
of tho Kolamba era. King Adityavann.i the 
ruler of Vdiicln who has attained the 

Hovoroiguty of Cherabaya Mandalam, hung 
up tho bell. . //Wfv.in so© 

Ind Antni^ U. 360. 

1510 - “ . . w'u dmuirted , . . and went 
to another city (ailed Colon . The King 
of this city iH a Fugau, and oxtronioly power- 
ful, and he has 20,000 horMomon, and many 
archers ’'Phis cininiry has a good port near 
to the Hoa -coast No gram grows here, but 
fruits as at C^aheut, and popper in groat 
(liuuititioH.*’ - VuHhvvut^ 182-3. 

1516, — Further on along tho same coast 
towarrlfl the south Ih a groat city and good 
sea-port which is namoil Coulam, in which 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Ohris- 
tians. They are great morchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 
trade to Oholmondol, tho Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, MalaoUj Bamatara, and Pegu . 
There is also in this city much pepper,” 
357-8. 

1572 — 

A hum Oochim, o a outro (‘ananor 

A r^ual Ohal^, a qual a ilha da Pimenta, 

A qual Ooulao,^a qual da Cranganor, 

K os mais, a (piem o mats servo, e con- 
tents . . ” — vii 35. 
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By Burton , 

To this Coehim, to that falls Cananor, 
one hath Chal€, another th’ Isle Piment, 
a third Coulam, a fourth takes Cranganor, 
the lest IS theirs with whom he rests 
content 

1726 — “ Coylang ” — Valentijn^ Cho^o , 
115 

1727 — “Coiloan is another small princi- 

pality It has the Beneht of a River, which 
IS the southeimost Outlet of the Goiidun 
Islands , and the Dutch have a small Fort, 
within a Mile of it on the Sea-shore It 

keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade is 
inconsiderable ” — A Hanivltoti^ i 333 [ed 
1744] 

QUIRPELE, s Tins Tamil name 
ot tlie mungoose (q v ) occurs in the 
< I notation which follows properly 
Kl'i ? illa%y [ * little squeaker ’] 

1601 — “ bestiolia quaedam Quil sive 

Quirpele vocata, quae aspectu primo vi- 
verrae ” — Dq Jin/y iv 63 


B 


RADARBE, s P.— H. Tdh-ddriy 

lioin ? ilh-dili , ‘ road -keeper ’ A tiansit 
duty , sometimes ‘hlack-mail/ 
dan IS very commonly^ emplo;^ed lu 
the sense ot sending ])riaoners, &c, liy 
escort from one ])olice post to auotliei, 
as along the GiMiid Ti unk road] 

1620 — “Fra Nioolo Ruigiola Franoosoano 
genoveso, il qualo, passagiero, che d’lndia 
andava m Itaha, partito alouru giorm prima 
da Ispahan poco di cjua lontiino era 
stato trattenuto dai rahdan, o custodi delle 
strade ” — P delict, Valh, ii 99. 

1622 — “At the garden Polengon wo 
found a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over cerhiin other 
rahdan, who are usually posted in another 
place 2 leagues further on ” — Jlnd, ii. 285 

1623. — “For Bahdars, the Khan has 
given thorn a lirinan to free thorn, also 
tirmans for a house. , — Samsburyy ni 

p 163 

[1667 — “ . that tho goods . may 

not bo stopped . on proteno© of taking 
Rhadaryes, or other dutyes.. , — Phir-- 

7tiaath of SJwLio ihnmg Zeeby in Ftyrresty Ihmthay 
Lettf^rSy Rome /S'e? i. 21*3 ] 

1673. — “This great officer, or Farmer of 
tho Emperor’s Custom (the Shawbunder [see 
SHABUNDER]), is obliged on the Roads 
to piovide for the safe travelling for Mer- 
chants by a constant Watch . • for which 
Rhadorage, or high Imposts, are allowed 


by the Merchants, both at Landing and in 
their passage inland ’* — yery 222 
1685 — “Here we were forced to com- 
pound with the Rattaree men, for ye Dutys 
on our goods *' — Hedge^ty D^my, Dec 16 , 
[Hak Soc 1 213 In i 100, Rawdame] 
c 1731 — “ Niz^mu-1 Mulk thus got 
rid of the rahdarl from which latter 
impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traders ” — Khdfi Khd^i. in 
Ml lot y vii 631. 

[1744 — “Passing the river Ivizilazan we 
ascended the mountains by the Rahdar (a 
Persian toll) of Noglabar ” — Hamtatfy 

1 226] 

RAGtGtY, s Rdgl (the word seems 
to he Dec Hindustani, [and is derived 
from Skt rdgccy ‘ red,' on account of the 
colour of the grain] A kind of gram, 
Eleuszne Goracana, Gaertn , Gy nos urns 
Coracemus, Linn. , largely cultivated, 
as a staple of food, in Southern India 

1792 — < < The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera fiom the end of June to 
the end of August ” — Life of T Mumoy 
111 92 

1793 — “The Mahratta supplies c6nsisting 
chiefly of Raggy, a coarse gram, which 
grows in more abundance than any other 
in the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giMng rice 
only to the sick ” — Du 10 

[1800 — “The Deccany Mussulmans call it 
Ragy In the Tamil language it is called 
Keeir ” — Biidianany MysoiCy i 

100 .] 

RAINS, THE, s The common 
Anglo-Indian colloquial for the Indian 
ramy season The same idiom, as 
chuvasy had been already m use by the 
Portuguese. (See WINTER) 

c 1666 — “Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in Delhiy for example, the Rams come from 
tho East, it may yot be that the Seas which 
are Southerly to it are the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains . to turn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. ” — Bemtery 

E T , 138 , [ed Comtahle, 433] 

1707 — “We are heartily sorry that" the 
Rams have boon so very unhealthy with 
you ” — Letter in O? Fragments 

1750 — ‘‘The Raintf setting m with 
groat violence, overflowed the whole coun- 
try ” — 0} mey R%st , ed 1803, i 153 
1868 — “ The iilaee is pretty, and although 
it IS ‘the Rams,’ there is scarcely any day 
when we cannot get out ” — Bp MUmary in 
Memoir, p 67 

[RAIS, s Ar ra^lSy from rah, ‘ the 
head,' in Ar meaning ‘ the captain, or 
master, not the owner of a snip in 
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India It generally means native 
gentleman of respectable position ’ 

1610 — “ Beyses of all oiu Natiyes ** 

— Bnd%ooocl, Pi'i 'it Pool, 435 

1785 — . their chief (nioie worthless, 
in truth than a horsekeeper) ” In note — 
“ In the original the word syse is intioduced 
foi the sake of a ]ingle with the woi d Byse 
(p„ chief or leader) ” — Tippoo^<i Leitn s, 18 
1870 — ‘^Baees ” See under BYOT 
1900 — “ The petition was signed by re- 
presentative landlords, raises ” — Pumet j 
Mail, April 13 ] 

BAJA, RAJAH, s Ski 

‘king’ The word is still used in tins 
sense, but titles have »i tendeiiey to 
degenerate, and tins one is a]>])lied to 
many humbler dignitaries, pett;y chiefs, 
or large Zemindars It is also now a 
title ol iiohility confei'ied by tin* 
British Ch>vei‘niiient, as iti w^as bv their 
Mahoinmedan predecessors, on Hindus, 
as Nawal) is upon Moslem B(77, Bda, 
Bilud, Bfiwal, Bilyct (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word Inus taken 
in vernacular dialects or parti(*uhir 
applications Tlie ivoi’d sj)read wil.h 
Hindu civilisiition to the eastwai'd, 
and survives in the titles of Indo- 
Chinese sovereigns, and m thosci of 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It IS curious that the term Bdjd can- 
not be traced, so fai‘ as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s be an 

exception In early Mahomiuedau 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms Bdd and B(Zl, an* tho.s(* 
which we find (Ibn Batuhi, it will 
be seen, regards the words for king in 
India and m Spam as identical, m 
which he is fundamentally right ) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18th century again we sometimes fincl 
the word barbansed into Moger 

c. 133S. — . . BahS-uddln fled to one 
of the heathen Kings called the Rat Kan- 
bilah The word Eai among those people, 
just as among the people of RClm, signifles 
‘Kang /” — Xtjn Batuta, xn 318 The tra- 
veller here refers, as ^pears by another 
passage, to the Spanish Bey, 

[1609 — “Baiaw.” See under GOONT.] 
1612 —“In all this part of the East there 
are 4 eastes . The hrst caste is that of 
the Bayas, and this is a most noble race 
from which spring all the Kings of Canara. 

V. VI 4. 

[1615 — “According to your direction I 
have sent per Onncay (see OBANT^T) 


Beogo Boger’s junk «i\ pccculles fsee 
PECUL) of lead iv 107 

[1623 ‘ A Bagia, thot is an Indian 

Ihinco ”~-7> M/a Va/te, Hak. Soc i 84 j 

1683 — “ 1 went a hunting with ye Bagea 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, aimed 
with bows and ariowa, swuids nnd targets ” 
— I>itny^ Alai chi , [Hak Soc i 66] 

1786 — Tippoo with gloss impiopriety 
addresses Louis XVI as ‘‘ the Bajah of the 
l^^ioiich ” — -SJett 369, 

BA.J A.]VEXJ!NrX)B3r, ^ A tow n, 

formcidy head -place of a dtstrict, on 
the lowei Godaxorv It The name is 
111 Telegu lldptmahemhitiiiraimi, ‘KnifT- 
cliiet(’s)-Tow 11 / [and lakes its naiiie 
fiom Maliendradeva of the Oiissa 
dynabty ; sec Morna, Godavtaii Mm 
23] 

BAJPOOT, s. Hind Bdjivlt, Iroin 
Skt Bdptpiffut, ‘King’s Son’ The 
name ol a great race in India, the 
iiereditaiy profession ot which is that 
of arniH ^ ’'j'he n.inie wms prohahly only 
a lioiioritk ,iHsuni])tiiou , hut no iWe lii 
India has farm shed .so huge a numher of 
{irmcely families According to Ohand, 
the great* medieval hard ot the Kfqpiits, 
th<»re were 30 <dans of the race, issued 
from four //firs (Pan hfir, Praniar, 

HolankliT, and (Hiaulifin) who siirang 
into existence from the sacred 
kmuhtf or Pirepit on the summit of 
Mount Ahft. J^ater hards give five 
eponyms from the tirepit, and 99 clans. 
The Erijput,H thus claim to he true 
or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental castes, 
the Waniors? hut tbo Bxvihnians do 
not acknowledge the (*laim, and deny 
that the true Kshatnya is extant. 
l^>ssJhly thti story of' the firehorn 
ancestry hides a coiiscioiisuess that the 
claim IS factitious. ‘‘The Rajpoots,” 
says Forbes, “ ust* animal food and 
spirituous liijuors, both unclean in the 
last degree t<i their ]niritanic neigh- 
hours, and are scrupulous in the ob- 
servance of only two rules, — those 
which prohibit the slaughter of cows, 
and the remaxTiage of widows. The 
clans are not forbidden to eat togethei;. 
or to intermarry, and <*annot be said 
in these respects to form separate 
castes” (Bds-^mald, repnnt 1878, p. 537) 

An odd illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and especi- 
ally of the heroic repast of the fiesh 
I <if the wild boar killed in the chase 
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(see Teiiy’rt lepreseiitatiou of tins 
l7elow)j IS a Kajpfit chaiacteiistic*, 
occuxs to the memory of one of the 
present \vi iters In Loid Canning’s 
time the voung JR a] put Eaja of Ahvai 
had betaken himself to degrading 
eoiirses, insoiuncdi that the Viceroy 
felt constiained, in t)])eu dlirhar at 
Agia, to admonish him A veteran 
political othcer, vho uas ]»iesent, in- 
qiiiied of the «igeut .it the Alwar Court 
what had })een the nataire ot the con- 
duct thus rehiiked The reply w«is 
that the young jinnee had hecoiue the 
liahitual a'^.sot late of low <nid proliig.ite 
Mahoinmedans, iNliohad so inihienced 
lus conduct that, among othei indica- 
tions, he wnnlfl 'Huf mf unkl pig The 
old Political, healing this, shook Ins 
head ver> gi«tv ely, saying, ‘ Would 
not Cat IV tU P%if ' Dear ’ Dear ’ 
Dear’’ It seemed the ve pfifs tdfra 
of E.a)j>fit di-giad.ition ’ The oldei 
tiavelleis give the name in the <[uaint 
toim Rashfi(K)t>^ hut tlnsj is not contined 
to Euiopeans as the <piotation from 
Sidi ’All shows , t.liough the asiiect 
in v\lnoli the old Knglisli travellers 
legarded the taihe, as mainly a pack 
of handitti, might hav^e made us think 
the name to he shaped hy a certain 
sense of apt in^ss ''riie Portuguese again 
frequently call them RiUotty a form 
m which the true etymology, at least 
l)artially, eni<*rges 

Ifdt — There aro throe (pxahtios of thoao 
Gontilos, that is to say, some aiu oiillod 
Bazbutes, an<l they, m the timo that thoir 
King was a (tontilo, woro Knights, the 
defondors of the Kingdom, and governors 
of tho Country ” — iiai hom^ 50. 

— ‘Mnsonnich that whilst tho battle 
wont on, Haladim placoil all his women in a 
largo house, with all that he possossod, whilst 
helcjw tho houHO wore combustibles for use 
in the fight , and Salndim ordered them to 
ho set fir© to, whilst ho was lu it. Thus the 
house suddenly blew up with groat explo- 
sion and loud cries from tho unhappy 
women , whereupon all the people from 
within and without rushed to the spot, but 
tho Resbutos fought in such a way that they 
drove the (hizarat troops out of tho gates, 
and others in their hasty flight cast them- 
selves from tho walls and perished.*’ — - 
Cbrrm, in. 527 

,, *'And with the stipulation that 
tho 200 ptvitiiwsy which are paid as allow- 
ance to the fatfcariTMi of tho two small forts 
which stand between the lands of Bagaim 
and the Eoya buutoa, shall be paid out 
of the revenues of Bagaim as they have been 
paid hitherto.**— of Nuno da Ounlva 
with tho of (Jamhaya^ in 187. 


c 1551 — “But if the Ocaravan is attacked, 
and the Bats (see BHAT) kill themsehes, 
the Bashbfiits, according to the law of the 
BatSf are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death ’* — Sidi h 
Kii^mdan, mJ As ^ Ser I , tom ix 95 

[1602 — Rachebidas *’ — Ooitto, Dec vm 
eh 16 ] 

c 1614 — “The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
fight and those killed by fire, more than 800 
persons, the most of them being Begibutos, 
iUoo7 s of groat valour , and of ours fell 
eighteen *’ — BoiaDo, Decaila^ 210 

[1614 — “ in great danger of thieves 
called Rashbouts ** — Fo&te^. Letteis. ii 

260 ] 

1616 — “ it were fitter he were m 

tho Company of hia brother and his 

safetio more regarded, then in the hands 
of a Rashboote Gentile **— T line. 

1 553-4 , [Hak Soo n 282] 

,, “The Rashbootes eate Swines-fiesh 
most hateful to the Mahometans ** — 
in Pkf)oh(i% 11 1479 

1638 — “These Rasboutes are a sort of 
Highway men, or Tones ” — Mandehlo^ Eng 
by 1669, p 19 

1618 — “Those Resbouts (Resbouten) are 
hold for tho best soldiers of Gusuratta ’* — 
Van Tioistf 39. 

fo. 1660 — “The word Ragipous signifies 
Botis of Rajtu od Oonstahle^ 

1673 — “Next in esteem were the Radi- 
Rashpoots, or Souldiers *’ — Fnjc)^ 27 

1689 — “The place whoio they went 
.ishoro was at a ’Vown of the Moot % which 
namo our Koamon givo to all tho Subjects of 
tho Groat Mogul, but especially his Maho- 
metan Subjects , calling tho Idolatorn 
(hoihms <)r Rashbouts ” — Dam^tin, i 607 

1791 — “ Quatro cipayos ou reis- 

poutes months sur des chevaux persans, 
pour Tescorter 7i. de iSt Pierre, Ohatt^ 
mdie Indvmne, 

RAMASAMMY, s This coi‘rup- 
tion of Rdmammimi (‘Lord Eiima’), 
a common Hindil Jiropei* name in the* 
South, IB there used colloquially in 
two ways ; 

(a) As a genetic name for Hindus, 
like ‘Tommy Atkins' for a British 
soldier Esxiecially a^iplied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, &c. 

(b) . For a twisted roving of cotton 
m a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (see 
RULEETA). Madras use : 

a. — 

[1848. — “I have seen him almost swallow 
it, by Jove, like Ramo Baxnds, the Indian 
juggler.** — Thackeray, Booh of Snohs, ch 1 1 
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1880 — “ if you want a clerk to do 

your work or a servant to attend on you, 
you would take on a saponaceous 
Bengali Baboo, or a servile abject Madrasi 
IRanLasaxnmy . A. Madrasi, even if 
wrongly abused, would simply call you Kis 
father, and his mother, and his aunt, do- 
fender of the poor, and epitome of wisdom, 
and would take his change out of you in 
the bazaar accounts.” — Qoi )ihdl Mag , Nov , 
pp 582-3. 

RAMBOTAN-a,s Malay, lamhfifan 
No. 6750, p 256) Tlie natiie 
of a fruit (Nephelium lappaceim^ L ), 
common in the Straits, having a 
thin luscious pulp, closely adhering t<» 
a hard stone, and covered externally 
with hustles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut Fioni tamhut, 

‘ hair * 

1613 — “And other native fruits, such as 
hath OPS (perhaps haUuuujy the Mangtftna 
j-optidti"^) rambotans, tamhps^* hmsdutos,* 
"and pomegranates, and innumerablo others 
— (/odu}/io dp Biedta, 16. 

1726 ■— tho ramboetan-troo (tho 
fruit of which tho Portuguese call ,ftopfa 
do*t mffaros or Oitffpi *s J-i luf ),** — rah’Jitijfi (v ) 
3 

1727.—“ Tho Rambostan is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
besot with Oapillaments , within the Hkm x« 
a very savoury Pulp ” — ^1. llamiHoti, ii* 83 , 
[ed. 1744, u 80]. 

1783 — “ Mangustinos, rambustines, &o ” 
— Mpigui, 40 

[1812 — “ , . mangustan, rhambudan, 

and dorian ^^-^Jfpghpy Ttarfs, 41 3. J 

BAMDAM, a Hind, from Ar. 
rmmzdn (raniadluZn). The ninth 
Mahommedan lunar month, viz the 
month of the Fast. 

1616, — “ . at this time, being tho 

preparation to tho Ramdaxn or Ijont.” — 
Sir T. Roe^ in Pmehm^ i. 687, [Hak, Soo. 
1 21 ; also 58, 72, ii. 274]. 

1623 —“The 29th June. 1 think that 
(to-day?) the Moors have commenced their 
ramadlian, according to the rule by which I 
calculate ” — P della Valle, ii. 607 ; [Hak. 
8oc 1 179] 

1686 — “They are not . . . very curious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it bo Bamdam 
time as we call it In this time they fast 
all Dciy ” — Dampier, i 348. 


* Favre gives (DiPt Molay-Fravcaisy **DuJcu** 
(buiaa iH=tiuit) “ Nom d'un fruit de la grosseur 
d’uii ceuf <ie poulo , il i>aiait tUie nne grosse 
espfeco fie Lamumn ” <It m L domeeHou'jn.) Tho 

RftinWi is figured by Marsdeu in Atlas to flUt of 
Bid ed pi vi and pi ix Itsoomstobo 
Boecaurca dulciif, Mdll {JHe'tariHit dul<iiSi Jack). 


RAMOOSY, n p The name of 
a very distinct caste in W India 
Mahr Rdnioid^ [said to be from Mahr 
raiiaviUi^ ‘juugJe-dweller , originally 
one of the tdiieving castes Hence 
they came to he employed as here- 
ditary watchmen in villages, paid by 
cash "or by rent-free lands, and by 
various petty dues Tliey were snp- 
2 >osed to be *ies})onsible for thefts till 
the ciinniitils were caught , and were 
oiten theuihelves concerned They ap- 
pear to be still commonly (unployed as 
hired chokidars by Anglo-Indian 
households in the west, They come 
chielly trom t,he country tietween 
Poona and Kolhapfii The surviving 
tra<‘es of a Ramoosy dialect contain 
Telegu words, and li<ive been used in 
more recmit dtiys as a secret slang 
fRee an early ticcounl. of tlie tribe in 
“An Account of the Origin and 
Pins^ent. condition <>i the tribe of 
Ramoosies, including the Life ot the 
C3hief Oomiali Naik, by Capt Alexander 
Machmtoiih of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, JVladras Army,” Bombay 
1833 ] 

(1837 Ills Higlmess must long have 
boon aware of Ramoosees near tho Mahadeo 
pagoda”- Blphlmtonp'a Lttfpt to Pp»hwa^\i\ 
/*app7i( rpfuling io M,i 23.] 

1833 — “There aio mstancos of the 
Ramoosy Naiks, who are of a bold and 
daring spint, having a groat ascendancy 
over tho village PatellB (Patel) and Kooh 
Imiupe (CooXcumee), bnt winch tho latter 
do not like to at*kuf>w]o<lgo openly 
and it Hfunotiines happens that the village 
olhcers participate in the profits which the 
RamoOdies dtwivo from coninnttmg such 
irregularities.’' - Mauntush, do*, of t7(p Tnht 
o/ PaniOfmioHjp 3P. 

3883 — “Till a late hour in the morning 
ho (tho chauioleon) slcops soniidor than a 
ramoosey or a chowktyciar, nothing will 
wake hmi.”— 7Vi7/cj< ew Mg FitmUpt* 

RAM -RAMI The commonest 
salutation b(*tween Iavo Hindus meet- 
ing on the road ; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

[1652 — . then they approach the 
idol waving them (their hands) and repeating 
many times (the words) Ram, Ram, i»e God, 
C4od.'' — Tapf*rnipry od /#a//, i 263,] 

1678, — “Those whoso Siieal transports them 
no further than to <iie at home, are im- 
mediately Washed by tho next of Km, and 
3)ound up in a Bheet ; and as many as go 
with him carry them 3>y turns on a Colt- 
staff , and the rest run almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Ram, Ram.”-^ 
101 . , 
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1726 — “The wives of Brammes (when 
about to burn) fiist give away their jewels 
and ornaments, or perhaps a pmang, (q v ), 
■vshich IS under such circumstances a great 
present, to this or that one of their male or 
female friends who stand by, and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie ovei the 
corpse, calling out only Ram, Bam ” — 
ValrmifjTi, \ 51 

[1828 —See under SUTTEE ] 

G 1885 — Sir G Bird wood writes “ In 
1869-70 I saw a green parrot in the Crystal 
Palace aviaiy veiy doleful, dull, and miser- 
able to behold I called it ‘pietty poll,* 
and coaxed it in every way, but no notice 
of me would it take Then I bethought me 
of its being a Mahiatta and hailed it 

Ram Ram ♦ and spoke in Mahratti to it , 
when at once it roused up out of its lethargy, 
and hopped and swung about, and answered 
me back, and cuddled up close to me against 
the bars, and laid its head against mj 
knuckles And oveiy day thereaftei, when 
I Msited it, it wis always in an eagei flurry 
to siluie me as T diow near to it ” 

BrAJSTEE, s A Hindu queen , 7dn7, 
feiu of rdjd, fiom Skt f(?j9h7 (= 

(JllfCf) 

1673 — (BednCir) . is the 
Capital City, the ri,e‘<idonco of the Ranna, 
the Relict ot Bham HlntnhT Naiy ** — 

152 

1809 — “The young Rannie may mairy 
whoniHoevor she pleases ” — Lo)d Valentin^ 

1 364 

1879 — “Thoio weio once a Raja and a 
Rdn^ who had an only daughtoi ” — Mish 
Indnui Fituif 3 

RANGOON, np Burin R(m-(/u9t, I 
wild to mean ‘ Wiir-end ’ , tlie clue! 
town and ])ort of Pegu. The gioat 
Pagoda in its iium<‘diatci neigh hour- 
hood had long heeu famous under t.lie 
name of Dagon (<l v ), hut there was 
no town in modiirn times till Rangoon 
was founded hy Alompra during Ins 
(onquestoi Pegu, in 1755 The name 
piohahly had some kind of intentional 
assoiianl e t,<) Jfa-yun, whilst it ‘‘pro- 
claimed Ins forecast of the imnieaiate 
destruction of his enemies Occu]>ied 
hy the British for<*es in May 1824, 
and again, taken hy storm, m 1852, 
Kangfxm l»as since the latter date heen 
the capital, first of tlie British province 
of Pegu, and latti^rly of British Burma 
It IS now a flourishing port with a 
population of 134,176 (1881) , [m 1891, 
180,324]. 

RANJOW, s A Malay term, ran- 
^au, Sharp-pointed stakes of hamhoo 
of varying lengths stuck in the ground 


to xienetiate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy Bee Marsden, H of Sumatra^ 
2nd ed., 276. [The same thing on the 
Assam frontier is called a 'poee (Letazn, 
WM Races^ 308), or panj% {Bandei 
Tim teen Years, 233) ] 

RASEED, s Hind rasld A native 
corruption of the English ‘leceipt,’ 
shaped, probably, by the Pers lasida, 
‘arrived' , viz an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘ come to hand ' 

1877 — “There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now undei stand ‘Rasid’ (re- 
ceipt), and ^ Apir (appeal) ” — Burton ^ Sind 
Revisited, i 282 

RAT-BIRD, s The striated Inisli- 
hahhler (Ghattarhoea caudata, Diimeril) , 
see Ti%hes on My FronUe^, 1883, p 3 

RATTAN, s The long stem of 
vaiious species of Asiatic climbing 
palms, belonging to the genus Oalavius 
and its allies, of which canes are made 
(not ‘bamboo-canes,’ impioperly so 
called), and which, when split, are used 
to form the seats of cane-bottomed 
chairs and the like From Malay 
lotan, [which Crawfurd derives fioiii 
9 awed, ‘to pare or trim’], applied to 
various species of Calaomis and Dae- 
mono7op^ (see Ftlet, No. 696 et seq) 
Some of these attain a length of 
several hundred feet, and are used in 
the Himalaya and the Kasia Hills for 
making suspension bridges, &;c , rival- 
ling rope in strength 

1511 — “ The Governor set oiit fiom 
Malaca in the bo^inmnff of December, of 
thiB year, and sailed along the coast of 
Podir . Ho met with such a contrary 
gale that he was obliged to anchor, which 
he did with a great anchor, and a cable of 
rdtas, which are slender but tough canes, 
which they twist and moke into stiong 
cables ’* — uorreu^ Lenda% ii, 269 

1563 — “ They took thick ropes of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tusks ’* — Garcia, 
i 90. 

1598. — “There is another sorte of the 
same roedes which they call Rota these 
are thmne like twigges of Willow for 
Viaskots. — Linschotm, 28 , [Hak Soc 

X 97] 

c 1610 — “ 11 y a vne autre sorte de canne 
qui n© vient lamais plus grosse que le petit 
doigt . . et il ploy© comm© osier Ils 
Tappellent Rotazi II© ©n font des cables de 
nauire, ©t quantity de sortes d© pamers 
gentiment ©ntre lassez ** — Pyrard dr Laml, 
f 237 ; [Hak Soc. i. 831, and see i. 207] 
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1(573. — “ The Materials Wood and 

Plaister, beautified without with folding 
windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Battans . ” — Fiyet^ 27 

1844 — “In the deep valliea of the south 
the vegetation is most abundant and vanouvs 
Amongst the most conspicuous species aie 
the rattan winding from tiunk to 
trunk and shooting his pointed head above 
all his neighbours ” — Eotf^son the Kasut Ififh 
and People, in J A S B vol viii pt ii filfi 

BAVINE-DEBB Tlio s]>ortsniaii’« 
name, at least m Upjjor Ijulia, 
tlie Indian gazelle ((rauiltt, Bentuitu^ 
Jerdoii, [Blanfoid, Mttmvuihtt^ 520 

sml> 

BAZZZA, s Tins is Algeinu 
French, not Anglo-Indian, nieamng 
a sudden laad or destiuctive atta< ' 

It IS in fact the Ar rjlitl jiyt, ‘an 
attack upon nitidols,’ trl)ni (jht? 7, ‘a 
hero ^ 

BEAPEB, 8 The small laths, Liid 
across the i alters ol a slo])nig roof to 
bear the* tiles, are so call<*rl in Anglo- 
Indian house-1 »m]ding. We lind n(r 
such word m any Tlind. Dict.ionaiy ; 
but in the Mahiatti Diet, we lind hp 
in this sense 

( 17;34.5..~-S6e under BANKSHAI*!,. | 

BE AS, BEES, s timall luouev of 
aeeouni, formerly in use at Bombay, 
the 25tli part of an anmi, ami dOOth of 
a rupee Port, real, ]>! rditt Accounts 
were kej)t at Bombay in rupi*es, 
<iuaxter.s, and mr,s, <lown at IiMst lo 
November 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at tin* India 
Ofiu'e. 

1073 — (In Gnu) “Tho Vuifem . . , 1.5 
Ba^tooJhit [»QQ BUD0ROOK), wliuroof 75 
make a Tanyo (soo TANGA), and 60 Bees 
make a Tatiyv ’ — 207. 

1727 Their Accounts (Bomhny) are 
nxiiHiupees 1 liutm ih . , , 

(od 1744,11.315], It » 

BED OLIPPS, lup Tlie nautical 
name of the stec]) coast below Quilon. 
i bis }>reHents the only bluirs on the 
shore from Mt Dely to Uaix* C'omorin, 
and IS thus Kjentif'i<*d, hy character 
and mime, with the Uvfifidy 6pos of the 
Fmplfih 

e. 80-90 Anoth^cr village, BakarS, lies 
b\ the mouth of the nvor, to which the 
ships about to dopait doscond from Nol- 


, . , • extends the Red 

Hill {TTvppbv 5pos) and then a long stretdi 

55 58^^*^^^^ Pal aba ” — §§ 

1727 I wondei wh> the Knghsh built 
their hoii in that pkiee (Anjongo), when 
they might .is well have built it n4ir the 
Red Chffs t.j the Noithw ird, fioni ^^eiice 
they have then W.itci foi dimkinn'”^ 
.1 Un«„/to»,^ KU, 1 334]® 

ISP^ Water is scarce ind very m 
tiilloient j but at the red cliffs, a few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it ,s said to be 
^ciy good, but diilieult t<» be shipped”— 
j\ft/hmn,Oi (^oi)nu i .‘Clo See Jilso 
AV/c Bnotonf, fdh cd 1780, p Pd "" 

JSl 1 hVoni tlusue ((^biilone) to An- 
joiigo the coast is bill\ ,ind lomautie 
os})ocvdb abcjut the rod cliffs it Boutuh 
(qu Bcova/d; as aluive , ubcio the women 
ot \n]eiigo daily nqnir Un waici, fiom a 
vci> bno spring „ (p j 33 j^ 

j2ii<l cd 1 21 ij ’ 

water 

at the Red Cliffs to tbt‘ noiPn\,iid of Aii- 
jeiipo, f»u1 It ennnof be ...h (.onvomontly 
Ji considerable surf gciuMalh picvmlmg on 
the coast, }»articuhirb io the soutlnvard 
lendeis it imsab* foi sbip-,’ bods to land ” 
IlmshtopFs /hfft cmI. IMl, 1 ."♦in, 

BED BOa, «. An fdil name for 
Pnckly-hteat (<i v ) 

1752 ™ “ 'rbe red dog is a disease winch 
iiilectH almost all louogooisin hot coimtneK, 
us}ieci«lly if they resob* near the* shore, at 
the time when it is hottest ” (hhoVif 
u tlK). 

BEaDLATION, s A \n^^ lamsi 
by the ( lovcru<u*-( bmeral m (^>uncil, 
<»i‘ by a («nvt*rm*r (of Mudr.is or Boiu- 
Imy) HI t'ouncil. Tins term became 
obsolete nt 1833, when legislative 
autboniy was conteiT»*d by ilu* (iluirter 
Act. (3 «Si4 Will. IV, enp. 85) on those 
HuthorituNS ; ami t liencetoi waul tlie 
term used jh Art, liy 13 tleo. III. can 
(i3, xwv., It IS enacted that it hIihiI 
be lawful for tin* <}-(*. and (kmncil 
of Fort Williain in ib*nga1 to issue 
Buies or Deerees and Begu bit ions for 
tin* good tjubq* and gciVernmenfc 

of tin* (^>m])any’*s Metth‘mentM, &c. 
I'his was the same (*hniti*r Act that 
•Mabbsheil the Hupri*me (kuirt. But 
be authorised coinpilaf ion of “Af/v/ak- 
untH of thi* of Foii Willwm m 


I ilOtlH of thi* ( * of f'utt rr (put>nini ■fr/^ 
j/arr<! at fht* md a/ *1853,’’ begins only 
with t»he Regulations (»f 1703, and 
makes no allusion to the earlier Regu- 
lations, No more does Regulation 
Xbl. of 1703, which jirescrioes the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
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Regalcitioiis to Toe issued Tlie hact 
seems to be that ]>vioi‘ to 1793, when 
the enactineiit ot Regulations w^as 
systematized, and the Regulations 
began to be regularly numbered, those 
that were issued partook latlier ol* tJie 
character of resolutions of Government 
unci circular oideis than oi La'ws 

1868 — ‘ * Tho now (. 'oni nnssionoi could 

discovei nothing pro-|n<hci<il to mo, except, 
pel haps, that tho Regulations wcio not 
fcuhicionilv obsoivod 'rho sacicd Regula- 
tions' How was it possible to ht them on 
such veiy iiiegulai subjects .is I h.id to de.il 
with'*'” — Lt -Oof LfWni^^l Flif ou the Wh^ef^ 
p 376 

1880 — “Tho lows pioiimlgatcd undoi this 
sybtem weic called Regulations, owning to a 
liuvyoi’s doubts as to tho coinpctonco of the 
Indian authoiitios to infringe on the legis- 
lative powot s of the English Pailianiont, or 
to modify the ‘ laws ancl customs * b}^ winch 
it had been decreed that the \.»rKius naiioii- 
uhtics of India woio to bo govoined ” — 
llmno, March 13, p 335. 

REGULATION PROVINCES 

See this e\]>l.‘niu‘rl under NON-REQ-IT- 
X.ATION 

REGUR, « D.ilvh Ilnul ayar., 
^iho The peculiar black loamy 

.soil, commonly <'allt*d by EngliBli 
■j>en])le ni Intiia ‘black c<»t.tou .soil ' 
The w<»r{l may ]»o.sHiblv Ik* connected 
with H - P rc/ 7 , SsaiuV , Imt mjadn 
and Kyuih is giAen by Wilson a,s 
Telxigu* [Platts connects it with Hkt. 
rrlJiit^ ‘a lurrow^’j ^Plus soil is not 
found in Bengal, with some resirict^tsl 
e\ee]>tion ni the Rujinuhal Hills. It 
IS toiiad everywduuH* on the plains of 
the l)ee(*Hn t ’rap-country, except near 
the coast, ‘‘rracts of li are scattered 
throngli the vant*y of ihe Krishna, 
and it 0 (‘cupu*H the 'flats of CJoiiiibatore, 
Madura, Salem, Tanjore, Raninild, and 
Tinnevelly It occurs north of the 
Nerbmlda in Saugor, and ficcasionally 
on the ]>]ain of the eastern side of 
tint Peninsula, and eomjKises the great 
iiat of Surat an<l Broach in Guzeiat. 
It 1 .S also found in Pegu. The origin 
of has bet*n much dtdiated We 
can only give the eonc.lusion as stated 
in the Manval of the Geology of Indin^ 
from which some yvoceding particulars 
art* drawn • ‘‘ Regur has tieen shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the impregnation of certain 
■argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, hut . . . the process which 


has taken place is imperfectly under- 
stood, and some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation 
— Ojp czt 1 434 


REH, s [Hind, reh, Skt rej, ‘to 
slime, .shake, quiver’] A saline effloi- 
osceiice which comes to the surface in 
extensive tracts of Upper India, 
rendeiing the soil sterile The salts 
(clneily sulphate of soda mixed -with 
more or less of common salt and 
caihonate of soda) are supei'ficial in 
the soil, for in the worst 7 eh tracts 
.sweet watei is obtainable at depths 
helow" 60 Ol 80 feet [Plains inte.sted 
with these salts are veiy commonly 
known in N India as Ooini Plains 
(Hind. <'7s*a?, Bkt fishaia^ ‘impregnated 
wuth salt’)] The phenomenon seems 
due to the climate ot Uiiper India, 
where the ground is leiiriered hard 
and impervious to water by the 
scorching sun, the parching 'winds, 
and the ti eel ess character of the 
countiy, so that there is little or no 
water-circnlat.ion m the subsoil The 
splits in question, wdiich apxiear to be 
such of the .substances resulting from 
tlie deoonq)o.shaon of rock, oi of the 
detritus derived fiom rock, and from 
th(» iormation of the soil, as are not 
asbimilated by ^daiits, accumulate 
under such cncumstances, not being 
diliit.ed and removed by the natural 
purifying process of xiercolation of the 
rani-wat(*r This accumulation of .salts 
IS hrouglit to tixe surface by cajullaiw 
action after tlie rams, rind eva])orated, 
leaving the salts as an eftioi escence on 
the surface From time to time the 
pi*oc(‘HS culminates on considerable 
tracts of land, which are thus rendered 
barren. The canal irrigation of the 
Upiier Provinces has led to some 
aggravation of the evil. The level of 
the canal -waters being genei ally high, 
they raise the level ot the ?<^/<--x>ollnted 
water in the soil, and produce in the 
lower tracts a great increase of the 
efiloreflcence. A partial remedy for 
this lies ill tlie xii^ovision of drainage 
for the subsoil water, hut this has 
only to a small extent been yet earned 
out [Bee a full account in Watt^ 
Econ Thct VI pt. i. 400 seqq ] 


BEINOL, s. A term formerly m 
use among the Portuguese at Goa, and 
applied apparently to ‘Johnny New- 
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comes’ 01 G-nffins (q. v ) It is fiom 
re^no^ ‘the Kingdom’ (viz ot Portu- 
gal) The word was also sometimes 
used to distinguish the European 
Portuguese from the countiy-bovn 

1598 — “ they take great pleasure 

and laugh at him, calling him Eeynol, 
which IS a name gi^en m lest to such as 
newly come from JPoi tingctl f , and know not 
how to behave themselves xn such giave 
manner, and with such coronioiiies as the 
Eottnigufes use there in India ” — Linsihott'n, 
ch -vxxi , [Hak Soe i 20vS'l 

c 1610 — “ (-Xuand ces soldats Poitu- 
gais arrment de nouueau ail's. Indes poitans 
oncoi leuis habits du pays, ceuv jpii sont 
1^1 de long t^s quand ils les voyont jiai les 
rues les appellont Eenol, chaigoz do poux, 
ot mille auties inmies ot mocquoiios ” — 
JMinqnet, 304 

[ , , * ‘ When they ai e newly ai nvod m 

the Indies, they are called Raignolles, that 
IS to say ‘men of the Kingdom,’ .ind the 
older hands mock them until they have 
mad© one or two voyages with them, and 
have learned the manneisand customs of the 
Indies , this name sticks to them until the 
fleet ariives the year following ” — Piiutrd #/<• 
Lavidy Hak Soc. ii 123 

[1727 — “The Reynolds or Kuropoan 
flcfalgob ” — ..1 llanulton^ od 1741, i. 251 | 

At a later date the word Beenus 
to have been applied to PortugueBe 
deserters who took service with the 
El Oo Thus 

c 1760 — “ Witk rospoct to tho military, 
the common men are chiefly such as the 
Company sends out in their ships, oi de- 
serters from ^ho aevornl nations nettleii in 
India, Dutch, Kronoh, or I’ortugnese, which 
last are commonly known by tho name of 
Reynols ” — U)Q}>e^ i 38. 

KESHIBE, u p JllMii, A place 
on the north coast of the Persian (lulf, 
some 5 or 6 miles cast oi* the modern 
port of BusMre (qv). The present 
village IS insignificant, but it is on tlui 
site of a very ancient city, which con- 
tinued to be a jiart of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th century 
I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Beyxel in the ([notation 
from A Nunew under Dubber The 
spelling Baxen in Barros below is no 
(Toubt a clerical error for Baxel 

c 1340 — “Rishihr . ThiM city built 
by Lohrasp, was rebuilt by Hhapur Ht>n of 
Aidoshir Bahogan , it ih of medium size, on 
the shore of the sea Tho climate is very hot 
and unhorilthy , Tho inhabitants gener- 
ally devote themselves to sea-trade, but poor 
and feeble that they are, they live chiony in 


dependence on the merchants of other 
eountiies Dates and the cloths called 
RlscMhii txxQ the chief pi eductions ” — Ham- 
dafla MastCiflj quoted in Ikuhierde Meynaid 
Diet de/aPi^ife * 

1514 — “ And thoieupon Pero Dalbo- 
querque sailed away and entered 

through tho stiaits of tho Persian sea, and 
exiilorod all tho harbours, islancls, and 
villages which are contained in it and 

when he was as fai advanced as B,.tiera, the 
winds being now’’ westerly — he tacked about, 
and stood along in tho tack foi a tw^o days 
voyage, and reached Raxel, wdiore he found 
Miibuzaca, Captain of tlic Xeque Ismail, 
(Shah Ismail Silti, of Persia), who had 
captured 20 t<n utdas fiom a Captain of the 
King of Oimuz ” — Albountninip Hak Soe, 
IV 314-115 

,, “ On tho Pel Sian side (of the Gulf) 

IS the Province of Raxel, which contains 
many villagos and foi tresses along the sea, 
engaged in a Hourishing trade ” — Ibid 186-7 

153 1 — “ And at this time msmioction was 
made by tlio King of Raxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of i ’orsia ) ; w4io wms a i assal 
of tho King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the (Japtam of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silvena And he sent dowui 
Jorge do Crasto w'lth a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well et|iiipt, and good 
muskoioorH , and bade him toll the King of 
Raxel that h© must give up tho fleet which 
ho kept at son for tho i>nr}>oso of pliindonng, 
and must loturn to Ins allegiance to the 
K of Ormn/ /wr, lu 557 

1558 — “ . . And bhancisco do Gouvoa 
arnvod at the iH>rt. of the city of Raxet, mid 
having anchored, was foithwith visited by 
a Mooi on tho King’s pait, with refresh- 
moutrt and ct)ni)>hmonts, and a message 
that ho w'uuld m,dvO peace with us, 

ami submit to tho King of Ormuy ” — lUuro^y, 
IV iv. 20 

1551. Reyxel.” S (‘0 undor DUBBER, 
as above 

IbOO. - “ Kofoimados y jiroiioydos on liar- 
muz do lo nocossano, nos tornamos a partir 

tuymoH osta voz por fnora do la isla 
Qnoixiomo (see KIBHM) cornondo la niisum 
costa, como do la pnmoia, jjassanajs 
mas adolanto la fortaUr/a do Rexel, colobre 
por ol niucho y porfotto pan y frutos, mie 
HU torntono produzo." 7V /o // a, Viatfet 70 

1856.- 48h<jurs sullieisl to put tho trooin 
in motion northwards, tho ships of war, lod 
by tho Admiral, advancing along tho coast 
to their HiipiK>rt This w'as on the morning 
of tho 9th, and by noon tho enemy was 
observed to l)o m force in tho villago of 
Reshire. Hero amidst, tho luins of old 
houses, garden-walls, and stoop ra vinos, 
they oocupiod a formnlablo ))OHition , but 
notw'ithstamhng thoir Hrmnoss, w'lill after 
wall was sunntniuiod, and tinally tho> were 
driven from their last defence (tho old tort 
of Reshire) bordering on tho cliffs at the 
margin of the soa ” — Ih‘<\ntddi in 
H <(t the indhn A^avift ii. 346. 
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BESIDENT, s Tills term has been 
used in two ways which re(j[Liire dis- 
tinction. Thus (a) up to the organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the 
Company’s commercial establishments 
in the pi o Vinces, and for a short time 
the European chiefs of districts, were 
termed Rehide^iU But later the word 
was applied (to) also to the repre- 
sentative of the Governor-General at 
an important native Court, eg at 
Lucknow, Delhi, Hydeiabad, and 
Baioda And this is the only meaning 
that the teim nou has in British 
India In Dutch India the term is 
applied to the chief European officer 
of a province (corresponding to an 
Indian Zlllali) as v ell as to the Dutch 
reiiresentative at a native Court, as at 
Solo and Djolcjocarta 

SI 

1748 — “Wo received a lottei from Mi 
Homj Kelsall, Resident at Ballaaore ” — 
Et Wifhitm Consti , m Long, 3 

1760 — Ml Howitt the luesent 
Resident m Kajah Tillack Chund’s countr> 
(/ Buidwan) toi tho colloction of the 
tiiucahs (see TUNCA), bo wrote to . ” — 
Hud Meuch 29, dud 214 

c. 1778 — “My p.iy as Resident (at Sylhet) 
did not o\coed 500/ per annum, so that 
fortune could <»nly he acquired by my own 
imlustiy Jl Lindmg, m Lives of the 

L\m 171 

to — 

17*^8 — “Having: loccivod o\Qiiuros of a 
\cr;> fiiomlly natxiro fiom the liajah of 
Boiar, \\h<» hjis roquesled tho preserioo of a 
Jhitish Resident his t'oiiil, 1 have do- 
himtchod ,uiL ainbussailor to Nngporo with 
full powois to ascertain tho juooiao nature 
of tho liajairH views ” — WetMtuj, 
J)ehjiaf< /ii,s, 1 99 

BBSPOITDENTIA, vS An old 

trade teclinnMlity, thus explained 
“Money which is' borrowed, not upon 
tin* vessel as ui bottomry, but njion 
tlu* goods and iiieichandLse contained 
in it, wdneh must necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
vo,tagc‘, in winch cast* the horrow'cr 
]>ersonally is bound to answer the 
contract Lavj Leo^eon, 6th 
e<l , 1B76 , (and see E I) undei 
What is now’' a ])art of 
the Calcutta C burse, along the liank 
of the Hoogly, was known down to 
the first (piarter of the last century, 
as Bespondentia Walk We have 
heaid tfiis name exi>Jained by the 


sux)position that it w^as a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent jawautos, 
(q V ) , but the name was no doubt, in 
reality, given because this w^alk by the 
liver served as a sort of ’Change, 
where bargains in Bespondentia and 
the like were made 

[1685 — “ Provided he gi\es his Bill 

to repay itt in Syam, with 20 p Ct 
Respondentia on. the Ship ” — P) ingle, 

Diaiy Ft St Geo , 1st ser iv 123 ] 

1720 — “I am concerned with Mr Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
‘ George * Brigantine — Testament of Ch 
JJtwei Merchant In ^VJleel &) , ii 340 
1727 — “ There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 L 
on respondentia from Mr Ralph Sheldon 
payable at his Return to Bengal ” — ^ 1 
Hamilton, ii 14 , [ed 1744, ii 12] 

,, “ which they are enabled to 

do by the Money taken up here on Re- 
spondentia bonds ” — In ^yheeU'^ , ii 427 

1776 — “I have desired my Calcutta At- 
torney to insure some Money lent on Respon- 
dentia on Ships in India I have also 

subscribed o6500 towards a China Voyage " 
— MS Lefta oiJame'i Rennell, Feb 20 
1794 — “I assure you, Sir, Europe articles, 
especially good wane, are not to he had foi 
love, money, or respondentia ” — The Indian 
Obnn vei, by Hugh Jboiid, &c , p 206 
[1840 — “A Grecian ghat has been built 
at the north end of the old Respondentia 
walk . ” — Daiiduin, Diuin of Tiateh, ii. 
209 ] 

BESSAIDAB, s P— H Rasdldar 
A native subaltern of irregular cavaixy, 
under the Bessaldar (q v ) It is not 
deal what sense rasdl has in the 
formation of this title (whicli appears 
to be of modern devising) The mean- 
ing of that word is ‘ quickness of appre- 
hension , fitness, perfection ’ 

BBSSALA, s Hind from Ar. 
n^ala A troop in one of our regi- 
ments of native (so-called) Irregular 
Cavalry The word was in India 
applietl more loosely to a native corps 
of horse, apart from English regi- 
mental technicalities. The Arabic word 
projierly means the charge or com- 
mission of a rasUl, of a civil officer 
emjiloyed to make arrests {pony), [and 
in the passage from the Atn, quoted 
under RESSALDAR, the original text 
has R%salali] The transition of mean- 
ing, as with many other words of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure 

1768 — “ Presently after Shokum Smg and 
Harroon Oawn (formerly of Roy Duiluh’s 
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Rissalla) came in and discovered to him the 
whole affair ” — Letiot of W in 

1 70 

[1781 — ‘‘The enemy’s troops before the 
place are five Rosollars of infantry ” — 
iSa Jilyte Ooote, letter of July 6, in Piog'i 
of OoiinciJ^ September 7, Letteis^ 

vol in ] 

RESSALDAR, Ar — P R^sd- 

laddr (Ressala) Oiigiiially iii Uppei 
India tlie commander of a coii)s ot 
Hindustani horse, though the second 
<piotatxon shows it, the south, 

applied to otfacei's oi infantiy Noav 
ajiplied to the nati\ e olhcer who 
coinmandh a ressala m one of oui 
regiments of Ii regular Horse” Tins 
title IS ai^plied lionoiificalh to o\er~ 
seers of oi stables (Bee 

Pct'Hjah Notob A Qut^i n'S, ii 84 ) 

[c 1590 — “ Besides, there fXio scveial 
copyists who w'ntc a good h«ind and a 
lucid style They iccoivo the yddfhlshf 
{ ni emoi a ndiim) when conj2)lotod, koox) it 
with themseUes, and make a proper abrnlge- 
nient of it After signing it, they letiini 
this instead of the yaddCif^ht^ when tho<i,bi idge- 
ment is signed aii<l sealed by the Watp’ah- 
nawls, and the Risalabdar (inoiig t ihtVuh) 
J7«, i 259 J 

1773 — “ The Nawaub now gave orders to 
the Bisaladdrs of tho regular and iiregulai 
infantry, to encircle tho fort, and then com- 
mence tho attack with their artillery and 
musketry ” — H of Jlydm NaU', 327 

1803, — “Tho nssaldars finding so much 
money m thoir hands, began to quarrel 
about tho division of it, while Perron onissod 
in tho ovoning with tho bodyguard -Aid 
oj- ,/amc^ Skhiiifiiy \ 274 

c 1831 — “ Lo hen tenant do ma troupe 
a bonne chance d’Otro fait Capital no (res- 
seldar) ” — JacguruKoit^ (Jonty) ii 8 

REST-HOUSE, s Much tho same 
as Dawk Bungalow ((pv ) Used m 
Ceylon only. [But the word is m 
common use in Noithern India for the 
chokies along roads and canals ] 

[1894 — “ ‘ Rest-Houses ’ or * staging 
bungalows ’ are erected at intervals of 
twelve or fifteen miles along the roads.” — 
<J ir MacGeoig^i Wags and Worls in. 
Imha^ ji 78 3 

RESUM, s Lascar's Hind for 

raUtyn (Poehuclc^ • 

RHINOCEROS, s We introduce 
tins woul for the sake of the cpiota- 
tions, showing that even in tho 16th 
cont.ury tins animal was familiar not 
only in the Western Himalaya, but in. 


the forests near Peshawar It is 
probable that the nearest ihinoceios 
to he found at the xDresent time would 
be not less than 800 miles, as the crow 
flies, fiom Peshawar See also GANDA 

g ,nd tor references to the animal ni 
reek accounts of India, McGmulU 
A'lwent Ind%a^ Invasion hy Alexandt/ 
186] 

c 1387 — “In the month of Zi-1 Ka’cU of 
tho same he (Piinco IVIuhouimed Khan) 
went to the mountains of Siimor (W of the 
Jumna) and spent two munths in hunting 
the rhinoceros and the elk” — Tdnlk-T- 
in Jillhnt, i\ 16 

1398 — (On the fiontici of Kashmir) 
“Gomnie il y avoit duns cos Pa>s un lieu 
qui j«Ji sn \.ui.to otondiio, ot la giande 
<juaiitite do gibiors, soinbloit iiiviter les 
passans a cli.e^sei Timur s’en donna 

lo divoitisseniont ils ])i isont une inhnit€ 
do gibiGis, ct Ton tua })hisieis rhinoceros 
\ ctjups do sabio et do kiiicos, tjuoiquo cet 
aniinul , .i la ponu si foimo, qu’on ne 
lieut la porcei (pie pai dos efforts o\tia- 
ordinairos ” — do la C)un ^ II de TmiU’ 
Bet, 111 159 

151 9 A Iter sen<ling on tho airny to- 
wards tho nvoi ( Indus), 1 mjself sot off for 
S«w'A.ti, which they likewise tall Karak- 
Khaneh (Am PUidna, ‘thorhuKJceros-haunt’), 
to hunt the rhinoceros Wo started many 
rhinoceroses, but as the countiy abounds 
in biushwood, w'c could not/ get (it them A 
she rhinoceros, tluit had whelps, came out, 
and fled along tho jdain , uuniy aiiows were 
shot at her, but . she gained cover We 
set iire to the brushwood, but the ihinoceros 
wras not to be found Wo got sight of 
luiother, that, having been scorched in the 
fire, was lamed <u»d uuahU* to run Wo 
killed it, and every one cut ofi bit as a 
trophy of the ehaso.”- 253. 

3551 — “Nous vmmes \ la ville de 
Ponrsihewtr (Peshawur), cf ayant heu- 
rouscniont )insHO lo Ixonttl (Kotul), nous 
gagurtinos la villo do Djouschayoh Bur 
lo Kvnfvl iu)UM ai)ero<lnies des rninoceros, 
(lent la grossour a]quochait cello d’un 
elephant. . 'Ah, in J As., 

Hor t<jm, IX 201-202 


RHOTASS, np. Tliin {PtMds) is 
the name of two fainotis fortresses m 
India, vi/., a a very aucieut rock-fort 
in the Bhahabad 'district of Behar, 
occupying part of a tabular lull winch 
rises on the north bank of th(» Sdn 
river to a height of 1490 iWt It was 
an ini]>ortaut stroughold of Bher Blulh, 
the successful rival of the Mogul 
Hmnayfm : b A fort at the north 
end of the Bait-range in the Jhelum 
District, Puiyah, winch was built by 
the .same king, named by him after 
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the ancient Rolitas The rums aie 
veiy jncturesque 

a — 

0 1560 — “ Shei Shah was occupied night 
iind day with the hiismoss of his kingdom, 
And never allowed himfeolf to be idle 
He kept money {Uut^dna) and revenue 
{khatCio) m all paits of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and 
money were icadj’' The chief tieasury 
was in Bohtas undoi the care of Tkhtiyitr 
Ivhttn ” — Walh\ii-‘i-Mvshtal{y in Mhot, iv 
551 

[c 1590 — ‘‘Rohtas is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, difficult of 
access It has a cncumfoionco of 14 Los and 
the land is cultivated It contains many 
springs, and whenever the soil is oNcavatoS 
to the depth of 3 oi 4 yaids, water is 
visible In the laiiiy season many lakes 
are foimed, and more than_200 wMiorfalls 
gladden the ejm and ear *’ — od 
11 152 seg ] 

1665 — ** You must leave the gicat 

road to tind bend to the South 

through /ii’a A/v ('^ f Akbarptir] and the 

famous Fortress t)f Rhodes ” — a/ , 
ET 11 53, [ed 1211 

[1764 — “ From Sluiw Mull, KolUdar of 
Rotus to Major Mumo.” — In Long, 359 ] 

b — 

c 1510 Slier Shith marched with 
all his forcoH and rotinuo through all the 
hills of Padimtn and Oarjhttk, in order that 
he might choose n fitting site, and build a 
foit there to kooi) down the CHiakkars. . 
Having selocto<l Rohtds, ho built there 
the foit which ntiw onlisIs ** — 

L^hCth'i, in JCUiof, iv 390, 

1809 — “ Before wo i cached the Hydaspos 
wo had a vkjw of the famous fortress of 
Rotas , but it was at a groat distance, , . 
Rotas wo undoi stood to bo an oxtoiiHivo 
but stnuig fort on a low hill.'^ — 

Onihifk, e<l 1839, 1 108 

BICE, H The ^^oll-klK)^vl^ foreal, 
Oitjm mtiva, L Then* ih a strong 
teilipicition to dorivo Hit* Greek 
■which IS tin* Hourct* of our ■word 
Ihioiigh It nmx, Fr, 7?^;, etc, front the 
Tanui ariM^ ‘ri<*e tUqinved of Inisk,’ 
ascribt*d to a root (xr% * to separate ^ 
Jt iH (pnte possilile that Southern 
India was the original seat of rice 
<*ultivati()n. Roxburgh {Flora 
11 . 200) says that a wild ru'e, known as 
NewaroQ [Bkt nlvitra, Tel by 

the Telniga jieople, grows abundantly 
abtmt the lakes in the Northern Cbrcars, 
and he considers tins to be the original 
plant. 

It IS possible that the Arabic al-rii^z 
(arruzz) from winch the Spaniards 
diivctly take their word arroz^ may 


have been taken also diiectly from 
the Diavidian term But it is hardly 
possible that 6pTj^oL can liaA^e had that 
origin The knowledge of rice ap- 
jiaiently came to Greece from the 
expedition of Alexander, and the 
mention of by Theophiastns, 

wdiicli api^ears to be the oldest, prob- 
ably dates almost from the lifetime 
of Alexander (d bo 323) Aristobulus, 
wdiose accurate account is quoted by 
Strabo (see below^), w^as a companion of 
Alexanael^s expedition, but seems to 
have written later than Theophrastus 
The teini was probably acquired on 
the Oxus, oi in the Punjab And 
though no Skt word for rice is 
nearer 6p^^a than the very 

common exchange of asiiiraut and 
sibilant might easily give a foim like 
oi (comj> sindii, &c ) 

in the dialects w^est of India Though 
no such exact form seems to have been 
iroduced from old Peisian, w^e have 
iirther indications ot it in the Pushtu, 
which Baverty writes, sing ‘a gram 
of rice ’ pi ‘ rice ’ ijzey, the 

f Dinner close to o7ym The same 
writer gives in Bmahm (one of the 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, spoken by a ‘Tajik’ tribe 
settled in Logai, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoram m the Waziri 
country) the woid tor nee as 
a very close approximation again to 
otyra*^ The same word is indeed given 
l)y Leeeli, in an earlier vocabulary, 
largely coincident with tlie forinei, iis 
The modern Persian word for 
husked rice is hirmj, and the Armenian 
hr^nz, A nasal form, deviating fui ther 
from the liyiiothctical 'bris% or wFsz, 
but still probably the same in origin, 
IS found among other languages of the 
Hmdfi Kush tubes, eg Burishki 
(Khajiina of Leitiier) hroij., Shina (of 
Gilgit), hiiflii, Khowar of the Oliitral 
Valley (Army ah of Leitner), gr%v) 
{Biditulpi^ Tribes of H%ndoo Kooxth, 
Ajip , px> XXXI V , lix , cxxxix ) 

3298 — ‘‘II hi a forment ©t ns asez, mfes 
il no mormiout imin <1© forment por o© quo 
il ost ©n col© provence enferme, mhs menment 
ns ot font poison {i e drink) do ns con 
espocos <{o molt ©(‘3)t biaus ©t cler et fait 1© 
horn© ©vre n.u«i eon fait le vin ” — Marc Pol 
Geo. Text, 332 

n (' c. 320-300 — trireipovcrc 
t 6 mXoxjf^ePop Bpvtou, od ro exf/TjJ^a 
ToVro bpLOLOv ry Kal 'irepivnad^P 

otov xl>vSpo$, evirewrop r^v ^\p\.v 7r€<pvK6s 
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cjfJiOLOv rats aipais, kclI rhv iroKCw •xj>bvQV 
ev i)darL ’ATTOxeirai 5^ oi>/c ets crdxw^ 
dXA’ olov <p6^riv Cbcnrep 6 K^yxpo^ ^.ai 6 
^Xi»/Aor ” — Theophrast de JSist Plantt., iv 
o 4 

K c c 20 — “ The iice {Spy^a), according 
to Anstobulus, stands in watei, in an en- 
closure It IS sowed in beds The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields a laige pioduce The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the gr un is beaten out like barley 

'' It glows in Baetriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the Lower Syiia ” — w i J:? 
IS, in Bohn’s E T in 83 

BC 300 — “ Megasthencs uiites in the 
second Book of his Jvditu ^Tho Indians, 
says he, at their banquets have a table 
placed before each poison This table is 
made like i buffet, and they sot upon it 
a golden bowl, into which they hrst help 
boiled lice (clpaCaz/), as it might be boiletl 
gloats, and then a vaiietj’' of cates diessed 
111 Indian fashions ” — Athnianr^^, iv § 39 

AD c 70 — “ Hoidoimi Jndis sativum et 
silvestie, e\ quo pams apud cos piaecipuus 
et aliea Mavime qnidom oryza gaudent, 
e\ qua tisanam contieiuiit quam loluiui 
inoi tales e\ hoi doo — Ph n wxii Id 

Ph Holland has heio got so wrong a reading 
that wo abandon him 

AD e 80-90 — *^Vory luoductivo is this 
couutiy {^b(fin^tfe7ie or Penms Guxeiat) in 
wheat and rite and sossamin oil and 

butter * (see GHEE) and cotton, and *^ho 
abounding Indian piece-goods made from 
it *’ — PeitpUi»^ § 11 

KOC, s The llvkh or falmlotiH 
colossal hud of Arabian legend This 
has been treated ot* at length hy one 
ot tlie present writevH in Alatvo Polo 
(Bk 111 cli 33, notes) , and here ^^e 
shall only ineiiticm one or tA\o sup]>h‘- 
nientary ia^ts 

M Mane statew that tfd-^rd is a]>- 
plied hy the M<ilayH to a lard of prey 
ot the vulture family, a cirenmstaiK'V 
which posmhly may indicate the soiiret* 
of the Arabic name, as 'we know it to 
be of some at least of the legends f8>ee 
ykeat, Malay Magic^ 124] 

In one of the notes just referred to 
It IS suggested that the roe’s quills, 
spoken of hy Marco Polo in the 
j)assage quoted below (a which 

evidently refeis to some real object 
brought to China), might 
have been some vegetable j production 
such as the great frond of the Bavrmht 


^ Muller and (vciy poHitivol>) PabnciUH discard 
liovrvpov for Bo<r/x6pou, winch “ no follow undoi- 
stands ” A Hamilton (i ISO) moutionH “Wheat, 
Pulso, and Hutted ” as exports fxorn Mandarmtl on 
this coast Ho do(‘s mt mention Bosmimon > 


of Madagascai {U i tvma ,^peciosa\ cooked 
to x^ass as a bird’s qmll Mr Sibiee 
111 Ills excellent book on Madagascar 
(Tlie Gi eat AftzcanPland^ 1880), noticed 
this, but x'>oiHted out that the object 
was more x'>rohahly the immensely 
long midiih of the Qo/a palm (Sagu^ 
BapMa) Sir John Kirk, when in 
England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and 
on Ins return to Zanzibar in 1883. 
sent four ot these luidiihs to England 
These must have lieeii originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length The leaflets 
were all strix>t, hut when entiie the 
object must ha\e stioiigly resembled 
a Brohdingnagian feather ‘ These roc’s 
quills weie shown at the Forestry 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884 Sir 
John Kirk w rote 

“ r send to-day per S S Aicot 
four fronds of the Ra phia palm, called here 
AIiHth They are just as sold and shipped 
up and down fho coast No doubt they 
weie sent in IVhuco l*olo’s time m exactly 
Ihc same sttifo — i *' stnpped of their 
le» diets and with the tip biokon ott They 
aio used foi making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kejit dty Tho> are also 
made into drxns, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through ” 

Some other object has recently been 
slunMi .i1 Z«m7ibai as jiart of the 
wings of a great hud Sir John Knk 
writes that, this (which he does not 
describe pai ticuhiily) uas in the 
session ot Ihe IL (t jiiiests at Baga- 
nioyo, to whom it had been given hy 
natues of tbe inteiior, and these de- 
clared that the;v had brought it from 
T<inganyika, aiul t.hat it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird Ou 
another occasion they rejieated tins 
statement, alleging tlmt th i*s bird was 
known in the Uaoe (1) country, near 
the coast The jirn'sts w(u*e able to 
<'onimunicat.e fhrectly with fheir iii- 
formants, and certainly bidieved the 
story J)r Ilildebraud also, a com- 
iietent German naturalist., believed in 
it But Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ‘what t.hc pru*st,s had to show was 
most undoubtedly the whalebone of a 
comparatively small whale ’ (sec letter 
of die pnwdit writci in Atlmmemiy 
March 22n<l, 1884) 

(c 1000 '0— “FI Hainan tils d’Amr at 
d^antres, d’apr?*s oo «ju’i1h tonaiont do naaint- 
personnagos <lo Tlndo, ni’ont rajiport^ des 
cboses bion oxtraordinaires, an anjot dos 
oiaoanx du X)ayH do Zabodj, do Khm6r 
1 {Kimdr') du Honf ot autroa rogiona dos 
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parages de I’lnde Ce que 3 *ai va do plus 
grand, en fait de plumes d’oiseaux, c^est 
un tuyau que me montra Abou’ 1-Abbas de 
Siraf II ^tait long de deux aunes environs 
capable, semblait-il, de contenir une outre 
d’eau- 

“ ‘ J’ai vu dans VIndo, me dit le capitaino 
Ismailaw^ih, chez un des pnncipaux mars- 
chands, un tuyau de plume qui iStait prbs 
de sa maison, et dans lequel on vorsait de 
Veau comme dans une grande tonne . 

Ne sois pas dtonnd, mo dit-il, car un 
capitame du pays dea Zmdjs m’a contd 
qu’il avait vu cbez le roi de Sira un tuyau 
do plume qui contenait viiigt-Ginq outres 
d’eau ’ *’ — Line cZc'v J/fV (VImh {Pai 

Van de 7 Lith et Manol l)i vto, pp 62-63 ) 

BOOK-PIGEON The bird so 
called by spoifcsnieii in India is the 
FteiocU'^ exiibtus of Teniiiiinck, belong- 
ing to the family of sand-grouse {Pteio- 
ekdcw) It* occurs throughout India, 
except in the more -wooded parts In 
their swift high flight these birds look 
soniethiiig like pigeons on the wmg, 
whence perhaps the misnomer 

BOGUE (Elephant), s An elephant 
(generally, if not always a male) living 
in apparent isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold maiMuder, and a danger 
to travellers, ISuch an elephant is 
called in Bengal, according to William- 
son, % e sdn [Hind sdnd^ Skt 

idianda]^ soinetnues it would seem 
(}Hndd")lm(i gnndd^ ‘a iviscal’]; and 
by the Sinhalese horn Tlie teimi rogufi 
IS used by Europeans in (kiylon, and 
its origin IS soniewlial. obscure, Bir 
Emerson Tenmiiit finds such an ele- 
liliant called, in a eairious book of the 
iSth <‘,eutiiry, lonknlar or 1 imh^dor, of 
which he sup}>()ses that iogm may 
perhaps have been a moaification 
taiat word hioks like Port roncador^ 
‘a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a ]>lausil)le sense. But 
Littri'* gives rogue as a collocpiial 
French word conveying the rdea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the 
following passage whudi we have 
copied, unfortunately without record- 
ing the source, the word conies still 
nearer the sense in which it is aiiplied 
to the elephant . “ On ‘commence ii 
s’apperceuoir dds Bayonne, que Phu- 
meur de ces peuples tient vn peu de 
celle de ses vofsms, et qu’ils sont 
rogues et peu communicatifs avee 
PEstranger” After all however it is 
most likely that the word is derived 


from an English use of the word 
For Skeat shows that rogue, from the 
French sense of ^ malapert, saucy, 
rude, surly,’ came to be ajiiilied as a 
cant term to beggais, and is used, in 
some old EngliiSi passages which he 
quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern Hi amp’ The transfer to a 
vagabond elepnant would be easy 
Mr Skeat refers to Shakspeare — 

“ And wast thou fam, pooi father, 

To hovel theo with swme, and rogues 
foilom^” K Lea) , ly 7 

1878 — “Much misconception exists on 
the subject of rogue or solitary eleph.ants 
The usually accepted belief that those 
elephants are turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct 
Most of the so-called solitary elephants are 
the lords of some herds near They leave 
their companions at times to 10 am by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation or 
open country . sometimes again they 
make the expedition merely for the sake of 
solitude They, however, keep more or 
loss to the jungle where their herd is, and 
follow its movements ** — Sandeisoti, p 62 

ROGUE’S RIVER, 11 p The name 
given by Europeans 111 the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Suiider- 
bund channels joining the Lower 
Hoogly R fiom the eastward It 
was so called fioin being frequented 
by the Arakan Rovers, sometimes 
Portuguese vagabonds, sometimes na- 
tive Muggs, whose vessels lay in this 
creek watching their oj^portunity to 
plunder craft going up and down the 
Hoogly 

Mr R Barlo-w, who has partially 
annotated Hedges’ Dwry for the Hak- 
luyt Boeiety, identifies Rogue’s River 
with Channel Creek, which is the 
channel between Saugor Island and 
the Delta Mr Barlow was, I believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, must have been 
the application of the name in recent 
tradition But 1 cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing diretitions in the 
English Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, quoted below 

The English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo- 
site Buffalo Point, R Theeves,” then, 
as we descend, the R Rangafula, and, 
close below that, ^‘Rogues” (without 
the word Rwer), and still further 
below, Ohanell Ureeh or R Jessore 
Rangafula R. and Channel Creek we 
still have in the charts 
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Attei a caiehil coiiipavisoii of all 
the notice <^3 and of the old and model ii 
charts, I come to the conclusion that the 
E of Eogues must have been eithei what 
IS now called Glmujil Khill, entering 
immediately l)elow Diamond Harbour, 
or Kcdiu Creek, about 6 m tmtliei 
down, 1 ait the pieijonderance ot aigu- 
iiieiit IS in ta\our of Chnftjil Khdl 
The petition of tins quite coi responds 
uitli the Ii Theevcb ot the old Englisli 
chart , It <*oiiesponds ni distunee lioiii 
Haugoi (the Gitnga Bauqoi of those 
dajs, winch forms the evtieme S ol 
wliat IS styled Saugoi Islajirl non) 
with tliat stated hy Hamilton, and 
also HI being close to the “hist sah* 
anchoimg ])]ace in the Ener,” m/ 
Diamond Haiboiir The Eogiie’.s 
Enei vas apxiaieiitly a little ‘aho\<‘ 
the head of the Crand IMiddle Gi'ound' 
or gieat slioals of the Hoogly, uhose 
ujipei teiiujuation is now some 7^ in 
l»elow ChingiT Ivhal One of the ex- 
tracts from the English Pilot s^iealvs 
of the “ Iv ot Eogues, connnonly called 
by the Country People, Athgom ” Now' 
there is a towni on the Chingrl Khfd, 
a few miles fiom its entran<‘e into the 
Hoogly, which is called in liennelVs 
Map Ottogimge^ and in the Atlm of 
Iiimif, Sheet Jliittoogimh Further, m 
the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 
the 17tb century, in the India Office, 
I find in a ]K)Sition corresponding with 
Chingrl Khrd, IIEoeveiH wlu<*h 

I take to be ‘Robber’s (or Rogue’s) 
River.’ 

1683 — “ And so we i>artod for this night, 
before which time it wus resolved by y‘ 
Oonncill that if I should not piovail U» go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to <lo 
it with ye Bloopos by way of the Bxyer of 
Rogues, which goes throiwh to tho great 
River of Decca.’* — jF/edoew, niariL Hak. Soc. 
1. 36. 

1711. — Dtreotiona to go up along the 
Xyestem Shore, . . . The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground until past the River 
of Tygers * You may begin to edge over 
towards the River of Rogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the Buffaltm Point bears from you 
iN 5 of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
Rast Shore E N.E.*’ — Tlie MnglUh Pilot, 
Pt 111 p 54 

,, , I fen mg, the Pilot* s Directions 

fm bringing if Ships down the River of 
Miighleif From the lower point of 


^ This IS shown by a 17th century Dutch chart 
m I O. to be a creek on the west side, very little 
below Dmmoi'd l>onit It is also shown iii Tassin’s 
Maps of the R Jloogly, 18S5 , not later 


the JSltnov.^ on the Staiboaid side 
the Eastern Shoie is to be kept close aboard* 
until past tho said Creek, afterwords allow' 
mg only a small Biith for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Couiitii People, Adegom Fioni the 

Rxver Rogues, the fcJtarboaui ((pi iar_ 
boaid ‘0 shoio with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboai <1 all ilong down to Channel 
Trees, foi in the ottiiig liet, the Giand 
Middle Giound.*’ — Ihid p 57 


1727 — “Tho hist safe anchoimg Place 
in the River, is ott tho Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,* commonh 
known by the N.imc of Rogues River 
which had th it Appellation fiom some 
lUiiuhtti Pio tugvcso, who wore 'followers of 
Ntoh All /oh toi those Poituguese 

aftoi their M.istoi’s Flight to the Kingdom 
of lintel tni, betook themselves to Piracv 
among the Islands at the Mouth of the 
Off flips, and this Pivcr having cominumea- 
tion with all tho Channels fiom ffahmm 
(see CHITTAGONG) to tho Westward, from 
this River they used to Siilly out 1 
Iliuni I hot, 11 3 [ed 1711 1 

17a‘-i — “ . ‘On the loceipt of jour 

Honors’ orders per fhiniinigfon, we sent for 
<’apt Pmsou, tho Master * Attendant, and 
diiected him to issue out fi'esh orders to the 
Pilots not to bring u]> any of your Honors* 
Ships Inghoi tlian RogfU©s River ****—LetUn 
tii (Jomt, in ho fig, p. 32 


ROHILLA, n p A Urime by u liKh 
Afghans, or nuue ]><utfU ularly Afghans 
sHtled ni Hnidnstaii, arc sometimes 
known, and winch gave a title to the 
])ic)vuicc Poll Him ml, and now, through 
that, to a Division of the NW 
Provnmea ciubraciug a huge pait ot 
the old ]>rov!n<‘c. ^Plie word ajqiears 
to he Pushtu, rokelah or rOhelai, adj., 
forun^d from rohn, ‘mountain,’ thus 
signifying ‘mountaineer of Afghani- 
stan.’ Put a larpi part of E. Afghani- 
stan vH]H‘oiti(‘ully oore the n^une or MoJu 
Keene of the Moghul Monarchy, 

43) ])ut8 till* riH(^ of the Rolullas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ah Mahommed 
revolted, and made tin*, territory since 
called Rohilkhand independent A 
very coinpreheuBive application is 
given to the term Roh in the quota- 
thm from Firishta. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here : “ The word 
RoMUa IS little, if at all, used now m 
Pushtu, but I remember a line of an 
ode in that language, RoMlai 

yam yia Hindiihlr gad,^ meaning, ‘ I am 
a simple mountaineex’, compelled to 
live m Hindustan’; ‘an honest 
man among knaves.’ ” 


* TM8 also pointB to the locality of Diamond 
Harbour, and «i© Chingrl KhSl, 
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c 1452 — “ i’he King issued /ainulns 

to the chiefs of the various AfghJtn Tribes 
On lecezpt of the JattnUns the Afghdins 
of Boh. came as is their wont, like ants and 
locusts, to enter the King’s service . The 
King (Bahlol Lodi) commanded his nobles, 
saying, — ‘ Eveiy Afghan who comes to Hind 
from the coiintiy of Boh to enter my sci- 
vice, bring him to me I will give him a 
ndg'n more than pioportional to his deserts *” 
-~~Td}ikh-'i‘^hu-i:$h(i7u, m Elliot, iv. 307 

c 1542 — “Actuated by the pride of 
power, he took no account of clanship, which 
St much considered among the Afghans, 
and especially among the Rohilla men ” — 
Jhid 428 

e 1612 — “ Boh IS the namo of a jiarticular 
mountain [ c<“kuntiy], which o\tonds in 
length fiom Sw^td and Bajaui to the town 
of Biwi belonging to Bhakar In breadth 
it stretches fiom Hasan Abditl to ICtbul 
KandahXr is situated in this territory ” — 
Fa idiia's lilt iodio turn, in Elliot, vi 568 

1726 — “ 1000 other horsemen called 

Euhelahs ” — Valentijn, iv {Siuatip), 277 

1745 — “This year the Emperor, at the 
request of Sufldor .lung, maiohed to reduce 
Ah Mahuminud Khan, a Bohilla adven- 
turer, who had, fiom the noghgonco of the 
Government, possessed himself of the district 
of Kutteer \KntholHu), and assumed inde- 
pendence of the royal authoiity In Vol 
II of S(oft\ E T of JInf, of the DidUm, &o , 

p 218 

1763 — “After all the RoMlas are but 
the best of a laco of men, in whose blood it 
would be ditticult to find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sontinicnis of erpiity , in a word they 
are Afghans ” — /SV-n Mitfaffhcniif in 240 

17 S 6 — “That the said Warren Hastings 
did m Hoptembor, 1773, enter into a 
pnvato ongagoinont with the said Nabob of 
Oudo . . to furnish them, for a stipulated 
sum of money to ho ])aid to the E. I 
Compainr, with a body of troops for the 
doclarefl purpose of ‘ thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the Rohillas ’ ; a nation from, 
whom the (.^>mpnny had never roooivod, or 
piotondod to ^receive, or amirehend, any 
injury whatever ” — Art, of Charge agairist 
Rmtings, in Bmle, vi. 568. 

BOLONG, H. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine flonr ; 
ftemolina, or what is called in Bengal 
soojee (<j[.v ), The word is a corrup- 
tion of rort. Tolao or raldo But this 
IS explained by Bluteau as farina 
secimda It is, he says (xn Portuguese), 
that substance which is extracted be- 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

1818. — ‘'Some of the greatest delicacies 
in India are now mode from the rolong- 
flour, which is called the heart or kidney of 
the wheat.”— jp^ori&cjsr, Or. Mem i. 47 , pnd 
ed 1 . 321 


EOOCKA, ROCOA, ROOKA, s 

a Ar 7nVa A letter, a -written 
document , a note of hand 

1680 — “One Sheake Ahmud came to* 
Towne slyly with several peons dropping 
after him, bringing letters from Futty Chaun 
at Chingalhatt, and Ruccas from the Ser 
Lascar ” — Fot t St Geo, Ooix May 25 

In Note,s and Ei U iii 20 [See also under 
AXJMILDAR and JTTNCAMEER ] 

,, “ proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madaras Brahminy to obtain a 
Bocca from the Nabob that our business 
might go on Salabad (see SALLABAD) ” — 
Ibid Sept 27, p 35 

[1727 — “Swan holding his Petition 

or Bocca above his head ” — A Haimlton, 
ed 1744, 1 199 ] 

[b An ancient com in S India , Tel 
toUvam, roJcJcaniu^ Skt roha, ‘buying 
with ready money/ from riich, ‘to 
shine ’ 

[1875 — “The old native coins seem to* 
have consisted of Varaghans, rookas and 
Doodoos The Varaghan is what is now 
generally called a pagoda The rookaa 

have now entirely disappeared, and have 
probably been melted into rupees They 
vaiiod in value from 1 to 2 Rupees Though 
the coins have disappeared, the namo still 
sur-vnves, and the ordinary name for silver 
money generally is rookaloo ” — Gnhhle, 
Man of Oxiddafah, 296 ] 

ROOK, s In chess the rook comes, 
to us from Span roqm, and that fiom 
Ar and Pers viikh, which is properly 
the name of the famous gryphon, the 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arahmi 
NvjMs Accordmg to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘warrior’ It is however 
generally believed that this form was. 
a mistake in transferring the Indian 
rath (see RUT) or ‘ chariot,’ the name 
of the piece in India 

ROOM, np. ‘Turkey’ {RUm), 
ROOMBB, np {RUml) , ‘an Otto- 
man Turk ’ Properly ‘ a Roman ’ Ins 
older Oriental hooks it is used for an 
European, and was probably the word 
winch Marco Polo renders as ‘a LaHn^ 
— represented in later times by firin- 
ghee (eg see (piotathon from Ibn 
Batuta under BAJA) But RUm, for 
the Roman Empire, continued to be? 
applied to what had been part of 
the Roman Empire after it had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to 
the Seljukian Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwards to the Ottoman Em- 
pire seated at Constantinople Garcm. 
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de Orta and Jarric deny the name of 
Riimt, as used in India, to the Turks 
ot Asia, but they are apparently 
wrong in their expressions Wliat 
they seem to mean is that Turks of 
the Ottoman Einpiie were called 
Rumlj whereas those others in Asia 
of Turkish race (whom w’e soiuetiiues 
-call TooiLs), as of Persia and Turkestan, 
w ei e excluded from the name 

c 1508 — *‘Ad haec, trana ouiipum, son 
fiotum, quod iiisulam focit, m oiiciit^ih coii- 
tinentis plaga oppiduni coiididit, lecop- 
taculum advems militibus, maximo Tuuis, 
ut a.b Diensibufa freto divisi, iixandi turn 
iis CcUiaas prociil haboicut Id oppi- 

dum primo Gogola (sgo GOGOLLA), doiu 
JRumepolis vocit.itiim ab ipsa lo — 

Maffick, p 77 

1510 — “When wo had sailed about 12 
dajs we ai rived at a city which ih called 
JbiiiohiindieiiTxysax, that is ‘Dm, the poit 
of the Turks * This city is subject lo 

the Sultan of Gombcia . 100 ’’J'uikish 

merchants reside hero constantl }’ ” — ■ Vui 
//d/wa, 91-92 

Ban(I<ti-%-‘Rnml ls, as the tiavelhu* 
■evplams, the ‘ Port of the Turks ’ 
CTOgola, a suhurl) of Diu on the main- 
Liiid, was known to the Port.ugue.se 
some yeai\s later, as V^lla do^ Rufifea 
(see GOGOLLA, and quotation from 
Maflei above) The quotation htdow 
from Danuau a (T()esallude.s apparent! 
to Clogola. 

1513 — “ . Vndo Rummu Turchora<mo 
sox nulha nostros continue uifostabat - 
Rmav Hcf Rt’tjfm Eptstofa, p 21 

1514 — “They wore shix>M boloiiKhipr to 
Moors, or to Romi (there they jjjivo the 
name of Roam to a white iiot>ple who are, 
some of them, from Arinenwi tho (lr<*nter 
and the Loss, others from (3ii cassia and 
Tartary and Rossm, Turks and Persians 
tif Shae.smal called the and other 

renegades from all) countries.” — da 

Empoh, 38. 

1526 —In the ©xiiendituro of Malik Aiaso 
we find 30 RutneB at tho pay (monthly) of 
100 fedeas each The Amh/it are in tho 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fedeas, tho 
CoroLQones (Khorluanifi) the same ; Gussoratos 
And Gymdes (JSindis) 25 and 80 Mms > /dtr- 
taqvLU, 50feaects» — Lembranqa, 37. 

1549 — in nova oivitate quae Rho- 
maeum appellatur Nomen inditum ost 
Rhomaeis, quasi Bhomanis, vuoantur enim 
in tota India Rhomaei ii, quos nos communi 
nomine (Umceros (fc «, Jamsanes) vooamus. 

” — JMmtam a Gom, Blenns OppiiyyuUta 
— in JJo Jtebv*i Jli^pamois LuseitmiicU, Aia," 
JTidicts et Aeih%opici& . . Opera, 
Colon. Agr , 1602, p 281 

1553 — “Tho Moors of India not under- 
standing tho distinctions of those Provineos 
of Eurojio, call tho whole of Thrace, C4roeco, 


Sclavoma, and tho adjacent islands of the 
Meditoiranean Rum, and the men thereof 
Rumi, A n.uue which i>ropcrly belongs to 
that pait of Thrace in which lies Constanti- 
nople from the name of New Rome be" 
longing to tho latter, Thiace taking that of 
Roiiuinia ” — iv 16 

1551 — “Also tho said ambassador pro- 
mised in the name of Idalshaa (see ID A T- 
CAN) his loid, that if a fleet of Rtunes 
should invade these jmrts, Idalshaa should 
be bound to help and succoui us with iiro- 
visions and marmeis at oiii expense >* 
— N Jlvttfho^ Tottdm, 42 
e ITmo - “One day (tho Emp HumayGn) 
askeil me ‘ Which ot the two countries is 
gieatcsi, th.Lt of Rflm or of Hindustan'^’ I 
iex>ho<l . ‘ If by Rtbn you moan all the 

countiies subject to the Kmjioroi of Con- 
stanlinoplc, thou India would not form even 
a sixth part thereof ’ in 

./ .i.v , sei I tom IX 148 

1563. — ‘“The Tmls are those of the pro- 
vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minoi , the Rumes aio those of Oonstanti- 
no|>le, and of its empno " —Gan hi J)<f Oita, 

1572 — 

“ Porsas fcrocos, Abasms, o Rumes, 

Quo tra/nio do Roma o iionio turn . 

Oft ill Tit'S, \ 68 . 

[By Aiibertiu 

“ Pierce Persians, Al>yssini.inR, Rumians, 
Whoso appellation doth fu>m Rome 
ilosociid , . .”] 

1579 — “ Without tho Imuso . stood 
fouro ancKUit comely hoaro-hoadod men, 
cloathod nil in rod do%vno to tho ground, 
but attired on thoir heads not much vnlike 
tho •'PurkoH , these they call Romans, or 
strangers. , . /haU’, IVot/d JiiHom turned. 
Hak Hoc Un, 

3600 “ A nation calloci Rumos who have 

fiaded many hundred ycais t<j Achon. 
Those Rumos come from the Jted Kca ” — 
<H/>f ./. J fa eat, in /*tf>tc/fait, i 117 
1612 - “ It happoiusd on a timo that 

Rajah Hek under, tho H«>u of Rajah Daiab, a 
Hama a (Rumi), the nanio of wlmso country 
was Macediuna, and whoso title was Zui- 
Karuoim, wiHhe<l to hoo tho nning of the 
Him, and with thiH view ho reached the 
confiuoH of India.” - Malay a, in «/. 

Imlam Archi/H V 125. 

3616. '“Rumae, id o.st Ttircao Eurojiaoi 
In India quippo dui>lox mihtmn Turcaoonim 
gonuK, quorum prmn, in Ama orti, qui 
Tama* dicuntur ; aln in Europa ipn Oon- 
Htantinopoh <|uao ohm Roma Nova, advo- 
cantur, idooijuo Rumae, tarn ab IndiB quam 
a LuHita-nia nomine (Jraoeo "Pw/ccatot in 
Rumas dopravato dieuntur ” — Jamc, TIia- 
aaura», n. 105, 

1631.— 

“ AllI a forte Pacheco ho oterniv.a 
Hustoutiindti incanaavol o udquindo , 
Depom Almeida, quo as EHtrollaB jiiza 
Ho fo/. do Rume, o Malavar tomido.” 

Mtdam ChntfiuHtada, in 18. 
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1781 — “ These Espanyols are a very 
western nation, always at war with the 
KomaxL Emperors {% e the Turkish Sultana) , 
since the latter took from them the city 
of Ashtenbol {lsta7}ibul)i about 600 years ag-o, 
in which time they have not ceased to wage 
Tvar with the B^umees ” — Seir Mutaqhenyi, 
in 336 

1785 — “We herewith transmit a letter 
, in which an account is given of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Boom and the English ambassador,” — 
Letteis of TtppoOj -p 224 

ROOMAUL, s Hind from Pers 
uinidl (lit ‘face-rubbei,’) a towel, a 
handkerchief [“ In modern native use 
it may be carried in the hand by a 
high-born parda lady attached to her 
hatw or tiny silk handbag, and orna- 
mented with all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets , then it is a hand- 
kerchief in the true sense of the word 
It may be carried by men, hanging on 
the left shoulder, and used to wipe the 
hands or face ; then, too, it is a hand- 
kex chief. It may be as big as a towel, 
and thrown over both shoulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front ; it then serves 
the i^i^rpose of a qulilhand or muffler 
111 the case of children it is tied round 
the neck as a necikkerchief, or round 
the waist for mere show It may be 
used by women much as the 18th 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison's time” Mon on 

aS’i//c, 79 , for its use to mark a kind of . 
shawl, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
3I(mif,factu7es^ 123)] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind it is tbe word 
for a * x>ocket handkerchief.’ In 
modern trade it is applied to thin 
silk Y)iece-goods with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, e g, 

[1616. •— “2 handkerchiefs EtimaU cot- 
tony ” — €ockii*s JJutry^ Hak Soc i 179 

[1666 — “Towel, Bumale ” — Glos- 
myg, m aSV T Herbert^ od 1677, p 100. 

[1684 — “Bomalls Oouige . . 16 

Piingle^ Diary Ft St 1st ser. lii. 119 ] 

1704 — “Price Currant (Malacca) . . 
Bomalls, Bengali ordinary, per Corge, 26 
Kix Dlls.” — Lockyer^ 71. 

1726 — “Boemaals, 80 pieces m a pack, 
46 ells long, IJ broad.” — v 178 

RxiniiZl was also the name techni- 
cally used by the Thugs for the hand- 
kerchief with -which they strangled 
their victims. 


[c. 1833 — “There is no doubt but that- 
all the Thugs are expert in the use of the 
handkerchief, which is called Boomal or 
Faloo . . Wolff, Travels, 11 180] 

ROSALGAT, CAPE, np. The 

most easterly point qt the coast of 
Arabia , a corruption (originally Poitu- 
giiese) of the Arabic name Ras-al-Jmdd, 
as explained by P della Valle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, below. 

1553 — “Prom Curia Muna to Cape 
Bosalgate, which is in 22J®, an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the land is barren 
and desert At this Cape commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus ” — Barros, I ix 1. 

,, “ Affonso d’Alboquerque 

passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Cape Boqalgate, which stands 
at the beginning of that coast which 
Cape Ptolemy calls S%iagros Promontofig 
&Kpa) . . II ii 1 

c 1554 — “We had been some days at 
sea, when near B3.*is-al-hadd the Dmnam, 
a violent wind so called, got up ” — S\di 

h, J, As ser. I tom ix. 75 
,, “If you wish to go from Edsol- 
hadd to DUhmd (see DITTL-SIND) you steer 
E N E till you come to Pasani . from 
thence E by S -bo Rds Kardsh'i (? e. 
Karachi), where you come to an anchor. 

” — The Mohni (by Sfid% ’AZ%), in 7 A. 
SB,-v 459 
1672 — 

“ Olha Dofar insigne, porque manda 
O maia cheiroso incenso para as aras , 

Mas attenta, 3^ c;C est’ outra ban da 
De Boqalgate, o praias semper avaras, 
Come^a o regno Ormus ” 

CamJSes, x 101- 

By Burton 

“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Chnstian altars sweetest inoense- 
store , 

But note, beginning now on further band 
of Boqalgati’s ever greedy shore, 
yon Hormus Kingdom . 

1623. — “We began meanwhile to find the 
sea nsing considerably , and having by this 
time got clear ot the Strait . . and having 

past not only Cape lasck on the Persian, 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Bosal- 

f ate, as you also find it marked in maps, 
ut the proper name of which is Bas el had, 
signifying in the Arabic tongue Cape of the 
End or Iroundaxy, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country . 3^^^^ 

in our own Europe the point of Gahzia is 
called by us for a like reason Fxms Tenae*^ 
— P, della Yalle, 11, 496, , [Hak Soc, 11 11] 

[1665,—“. . Bozelgrate fonnerly Goto- 

dam/iinh and Maces in Am^ctTi lib 23, almost 
JFadyr to the Tropick of Qancer ” — Sir T. 
jkero&rt, ed. 1677, p 101.] 

1727 —“ a barren uninhabited 

Island . . within 20 leagues of Cape 
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IB^asselirat HamxLtoni i 56 , [ed 1744, 

1 57] 

[1823 — “ it appeared that the whole 

coast of Arabia, from Has al had, or Cape 
Itaselgat, as it is sometimes called by the 
English, was but little known . . ” — Oioefn, 
Natr 1 . 333 ] 

BOSE- APPLE See JAMBOO 

BOSELLE, s The Indian Hibisctis 
or IPh sahdaT%^a^ L The fleshy calyx 
makes an excellent snb-acid .jelly, and 
is used also for tarts , also called ‘ Bed 
SoireP The Prench call it ‘Gnmea 
Sorrel,’ Ose%lle de Guinee, and Roselle 
IS probably a corrujition of Ose%lle 
[See PUTWA ] 

[ROSE-MALLOWS, s A semi- 
fluid resin, the product of the L%q^ih%-‘ 
dcvmbar alt%ng^a, which grows in 
Tenasserini ; also known «is Liquid 
iStoiax, and used for various medicinal 
puri)oses (See Hanhwry and Flitohig&t\ 
Fharmacog 271, Watt^ Econ D%ci F", 
78 seg% ) The Burmese name of the 
tree is n>cm-ta-yolce (JM^ason^ Burmah^ 
778) The word is a corruption of 
the Malay -Javanese rasarnalla, Skt 
ram-mdld^ * Perfume garland,’ the gum 
being used as incense (Encycl Bmtann 
9th ed Ml 718) 

1598 — ^^Bosamalha — Luuchoten, Hak. 
Soe 1 150 ] 

BOTTLE, BATTLE, s Arab, rati 
or the Arabian pound, })ecoinmg 
ill S Hal rotolo , in Port arrafelj m 
Span arrelde, sujqxised to be origin- 
^iliy a transposition of the Greek Xfrpa, 
wliidi went all over the Semitic East 
It IS in Syriac as lUrdj and is also 
found as lUrt^n (pL) in a Phaeiiician 
inscription of Sardinia, dating c. bo 
180 (see Gorvus Liaarvptt Semztt i 
188-189 ) 

c 1340 — “The ntl of India which is 
called fi%T (see SBEB) weighs 70 imthkills . 

40 filrs form a mcmn (see MAtTNTD) ” — Sk%hd- 
b'uddtn Bi7mshhlt in Notes and Mt»U xiii. 
189 

[c 1690 — “ iSTa/isis a measure, called also 
weighing 8 rati, and, some say, more 
— A\n^ ed Jarretf^ ii 56 

[1612 — “ The bahar is 360 rottolas of 
Moha ” — Danvets, Letter i 193 ] 

1673 — “ , W eights in Goa 

1 BaJimr is 3^ Kmial 
1 KtrUotl is 4 Aiohel or Hovel 
X Arohel is 32 Botolas 
I Botola is 16 Oune, or 11 Averd '* 

207. 


1803 — “At Judda the weights are 
15 Vakeeas = 1 Battle 
2 Battles ~ 1 maund ” 

Milburn, i 88 

BOUISTD, s This is used as a 
Hind word, raund, or corruptly rau?i 
gasht, a tiansfer of the English, in 
the sense of patrolling, or ‘going the 
rounds ’ [And we find in the Madras 
Records the giade of ‘Rounder,’ or 
‘ Gentlemen of the Round,’ officers 
whose duty it was to visit the seiitiies 

[1683 — “ . itt IS order’d that 18 

Souldiers, 1 Corporall & 1 Bounder goe 
iijion the Sloop Commer for Hugly 
— Pyimjhi Dutiy Et Bt Qeo 1st ser ii 33] 

ROUNDEL, s All obsolete word 
for an umbrella, formerly in use in 
Anglo-Inclid [In 167G the use of the 
Bo and ell was prohibited, except m the 
case of “ the Oouncell and Ohaplaine ” 
{Hedge% Dza'i ?/, Hak Soc n ccxxxu )] 
111 old English the name oomidel is 
apx^lied to a variety of circular objects, 
as a mat under a disb, a target, &c 
And probably this is the origin of the 
present axqilication, in s]nte of the 
eirciuustance that the word is some- 
times found m the f oi m at iindel In 
this foim the word also seems to ha\e 
been enqiloyed for the conical hand- 
guard on a lance, as we learn from 
Bluteau’s great Pojt Dirtumary 
“ Arundela, or Arandella, is a guard 
for the right hand, lu the form of a 
funnel It ivS bxed to the thick i)ait 
of the lance or mace borne l)y men at 
aiuns The Licentiate Oovarrubias, 
who piques himself on finding ety- 
mologievS for iwery kind of wora, 
derives Arandella from Arundel^ a city 
(so he says) oi the Kingdom ()f 
England ” Oobarruvias (1611) gives 
the above explamition , adding that 
it also was a]>j)lied t*o a kind of 
smooth collar worn by women, from 
its resemblance to tfie other thing 
Unless historical proof of this last 
etymology can be traced, we should 
suppose that Arundel is, even in this 
sense, probably a corruption of zoundel 
[The N,E D gives mrondell^ ar undell 
as forms of hiron della, ‘a swallow ’] 

1673, — “Ijusty Fellows running by their 
Sides with Arundels (which are broad Um- 
brolloos held over their Hoads) ” — Fryer, 30. 

1676. — “Proposals to the Agent, &c., 
about the young men in Metohhpatam 

“ Generali I — Whereas each hath his 
peon and some nrforo with their Bondells, 
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■that none be peimitted but as at the Fort ” 
— Ft jSt Geo Gotisn , Feb 16 In Notes 
^)id Erts No I p 43 

1677-78 — “ That except by the 

]Vr embers of this Councell, those that have 
formerly been in that quality, Cheefes of 
Factorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
England, and the Chaplains, Rundells shall 
not be worne by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below the Degree of 
Factors' Wives and En&igns’ Wives, except 
by such as the Governour shall permit *' 
— Mad)CLS Standi ihg in Wheelet, 

111 438 

1680 — **To Verona (the Company’s Chief 
Meichant)'s adopted son was given the name 
of Muddoo Veiona, and a Rundell to be 
oaiiied ovGi him, in respect to the raemorj’- 
of Verona, eleven cannon V>eing tired, that 
the Towne and Coiintry might take notice 
of the honoui done them ” — Ft Si Geo 
tonsil li\ Notf and Eits No II p. 15 

1716 — “All such as serve under the 
Honourable Company and the English 
Inhabitants, deserted thou Employs , such 
as Cooks, Water bearers, Coolies, Palankeen- 
boys, Roundel men — In Wheeler ^ 

11 230 

1726 — ** Whoiiovci the magnates go on a 
join noy they go not without a considerable 
train, being attended by their pipers, horn- 
blowers, and Rondel bo<irors, who keep them 
fiom the Hun with a Rondel (which is a 
kind of little lound sunshade) ” — Valent 
(Jlioi 5i 

,, “Then Priests go like the rest 
clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered They also 
cany a rondel, oi parasol, of a Talhpot (see 
TALIPOT) loaf. . • v, {Oenlon), 

408 

1754 — **Homo years before our arrival in 
the country, they (the E 1 Co ) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 
that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of those young gentlemen should bo allowed 
oven to hire a Roundel-boy, whoso business 
it is to walk by hia master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun, A young follow of humour, i 
upon this last order coming over, altered 1 
the form of his Umbrolla from a round to a 
sffuare, called it n Stpuiredel instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order yet m 
force forbad him the use of it ” — 21 

1785 -“Ho (Olive) onforood the Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of those young 
gentlemen should bo allowed even to havo 
a roundel-boy, whoso business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of tho sun ” — 
Canaenoli, i. 283, This ignoble writer has 
evidently copied from Ivoa, and applied tho 
I»assago (untruly, no doubt) to Clive 

ROWAlUTAH, s Hind, from 
Pers rawOnah, from raw<Z, ‘going’ A 
pass or permit 


[1764—“. . that the English shall 

carry on their trade , free from all 

duties excepting the article of salt, 

. on which a duty is to be levied on the 
Rowstua or Houghly market-price . — 

Letter frotn Ooiirt, in VeteZst, Vzew of Bengal. 
App 127 ] 

ROWOE, s Hind ram^ ro^5, rmins 
A Himalayan tree which supplies ex- 
cellent straight and strong alpenstocks 
and walking-sticks, Gotoneaster hac%llm%s^ 
Wall , also G acummata (N O Rosa- 
ceae). [See AVatt, Eco7i D%ct ii 681 ] 

1838 — “We descended into the Khud, 
and I was amusing myself jumping fiom 
rock to rock, and thus passing up the 
centre of the brawling mountain stream, 
aided by my long pahai 7 pole of rous wood ” 
— Wandeungs of a Pilguvij ii 241, [also 


ROWNEB, s 

a A fausse-hraye, ^e a suhsidiaiy 
enceinte suriounding a fortified place 
on the outside of the proiier wall and 
on the edge of the ditch , Hind rao7i% 
The word is not in Shakespear, Wilson, 
Platts or Fallon But it occurs often 
in the narratives of Anglo-Indian siege 
operations The origin of the word is 
obscure. [Mr Irvine suggests Hind. 
r9l7idhn(Z^ ‘ to enclose as with a hedge,’ 
and says ^‘Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word rauni^ for in his 
E H Diet he translates fausse-hraye 
by dhtis, matti ha, pushtahj which also 
sliows that he had no definite idea of 
what a fausse-hraye was, dims meaning 
simply an earthen or mud fort ” Dr 
Grierson suggests Hind ramand^ *a 
park,’ of which the fern., e diminu- 
tive, would be ramam or rdonl, or 
possibly the word may come from 
Hind re-y, Skt remc^ ‘sand,’ meaning 
“ an entrenchment of sand ”J 

1799 — “ On th© 20th I ordered a mine to 
1)0 carried under (the glacis) because th© 
guns could not beai on the rounee ” — 
Ja'i Skinner^ Mil MemonSj i 172 J B 
Fraser, the editor of Skinner, parenthetically 
interprets rounee here as “ counterscarp ' , 
hut that IS nonsense, as well as incorrect 

[1803 —Writing of Hathras, “Rennywall, 
with a deep, broad, dry ditch behind it 
surrounds the fort ” — W Thom^ Mem of 
the War m Jndiaf p 400 ] 

1805 — In a work by Major L F Smith 
[Sketch of the Xike^ dc , of the Regular Corps 
tn ilh& Service of the Native Frances of Iindia) 
we find a plan of th© attack of Aligarh, in 
which IS marked “Lower Fort or Beipiy, 
well supplied with grape," and again, “Lower 
Fort, Rexmy or Faussebray© " 
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[1819 — “ . they saw the necessity of 

covering the foot of the wall from an 
enemy’s fire, and formed a defence, similar 
to our fausse-braye, which they call Kainee ” 
— Bhtzclm ence, Journal of a Route to England^ 
p. 245 , also see 110 ] 

h This word also occurs as repre- 
sentative of the Burmese yo-%ueUmy or 
(in Arakan pron) ro-w&t-m^ ‘red-leaf/ 
the technical name of the standard 
silver of the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver 

1796 — “Rouni or fine silver, Ummera- 
poora currency ” — Rot^Jitation in Setou-ICan , 
11 179 

1800 — “The quantity of alloy vaiios in 
the silver current in different parts of the 
empire , at Rangoon it is adulterated 25 
pei cent , at Unimerapoora, pure, or what 
IS called flowered silver, is most common , 
in the latter all duties are paid The 
modifications are as follows 

“ Bouni, or pure silver 
Jiounilu^ 6 per cent of alloy ” 

kSipues, 327. 

ROWTEE, s. A kind of small tent 
with pyraini(lal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind. idoU 

[1813 — . . the military men, and 
others attached to the camp, generally 
possess a dwelling of somewhat more com- 
fortable description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth m thickness, closed 
at one end, and having a flap to keep out 
the wind and ram at the opposite one . 
these are dignified with the name of motees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to c»ur 
ideas of a tent.” — Broughton, Lettets, od. 
QonsUtbh, p 20 

[1875 — “For the servants I had a good 
ranti of thick lined cloth ” — Wilson, Abode 
of Anow, 90 ] 

ROY, s. A common mode of writ- 
ing the title rdt (see RAJA) , which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, as in. that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Bammohun Roy 

ROZA, s. Ar. rmida, Hind, raum^ 
Properly a garden ; among the Arabs 
especially the rauda of the great 
mosque at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such mausolea as the Taj 
(generally called by the natives the 
Taj-rauza) ; and the mausoleum built 
by Aurungzib near Aurungabad 

1813 — the roza, a name for the 
mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctified” — Roihes, Or Mm. iv. 41: 
[2nd ed. ii. 413], 


ROZYE, s. Hmd 'lazal and 
a coverlet quilted with cotton Th& 
etymolo^ is very obscure It is spelt 
in Hind with the Ar letter 
and F Johnson gives a Peisian word 
so spelt as meaning ‘ a cover for the 
head m winter ’ The kindied mean- 
ing of miiTial IS apt to suggest a con- 
nection between the two, but this, 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious We can see no likelihood 
in Shakespeai’s suggestion that it is 
a corruption of an alleged Skt ran^dza, 

‘ cloth ’ [Platts gives the same ex- 
planation, adding “piol)ably through 
Pers •iaTulh, fiom oa^Jdan, ‘to dye’”} 
The most probable suggesnon perhaps 
IS that ^azai was a vord taken from 
the name ot some 2)eison called Rasa, 
who may have invented .some variety 
of the aiticle , as in the case of Sp&acei,^ 
Wellwiftom, <Sc A somewhat obscure, 
quotation from the Pers. Diet called 
e\ti acted by Vullers 
(sv), seeius to corroborate the sug- 
gestion of a 2^eri>o)ial origin of the 
word 

1784. — “I have this morning . . received 
a letter from the Fnneo addressed to you, 
with a present of a rezy and a shawl hand- 
kerchief ” — ir«mvf Ilasiinr/s to /n? Wife, m 
IhisteHi, Mtlioos of Old Oalcutta, 195 

1834. — ** I arrived in a Kinall open pavilion 
at the top of tho building, in which theie 
was a HTnall Brahnuuy cow, clothed in a 
wadded resai, and lying upon a carpet,” — 
Mem of Ool Moimtaui, 135 

1857 — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mashad and Khorasan) “ Razaies from 
Yezd. . — Punjab Trade Report, App. 

p. Ixvni. 

1867. — “ I had l>rought with mo a soft 
quilted rezai to sloop on, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistol 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my hue of action on the 
morrow ” — BieuU-Col, Lenin, A Fly on the 
Wheel, 301 

RTTBBEE, h. Ar rahi, Hhe Spring 
In India applied to the crops, or 
harvest of the crops, which are sown 
after the rains and reaped in the 
following sx>rinig or early summer 
Such crops are wheat, barley, gram, 
linseed, tobacco, onions, carrots and 
turnijis, &c. (See KHtTRREEF.) 

[1766.--“ . . we have granted them the 

DewJhneo (see BBWAXTNY) of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Onssa, from the 
beginning of th© Fuflsul Rubby of the 
Bengal year 1172. . , — FiTnnauTi of Shah 

Aaatum, m Verelst» View of Bengal^ App* 167. 
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[1866 — Xt was in the month of November, 
when, if the rams closed early, irrigation is 
resorted to for producing the young rubbee 
crops ** — Oo7i/ei,si07is oj arL 0)dn 179 ] 

BUBIiE, s Russ The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
paper) e(ini valent to 35 ; [in 1901 

ibout 25 \^d ] It was originally a 
silver ingot , see first quotation and 
note below 

1559 — Vi\ centum annos vtuntur monota 
argentea, praesertim apud illos cusa. Imtio 
cum argentum in provinciam inferebatur, 
fundebantur portiunculae oblongao argen- 
teae, sine iniagino et scnptura, aostimatione 
vnius rubli, quaium nulla nunc apparet 
Rnbei6tei7i, in Rfi imi Moswo/L Aitctoi^s, 
Francof 1600, p 42 

1591 — This penal tie or mulct is 20 
dnigoe-^ (sec TANGA) or pence upon eveiy 
rubble or maik, and so ton in the hundred, 
. Hee (the Emiioroi) hath besides for 
every name contoy nod in the writs that passe 
out of their courts, five altt’eiLSf an aiteon 
5 pence sterling or thereabouts ” — 
of the Ru^<smn by />/. 

FIcttheTf Hak Soo 51 

c *1654-6 — **I>og dollars they (the 
Russians) "’are not acipiaintod with, those 
being attended with loss . their own 
<Zbirt?«?thoy call Roubles.” — E T 
by Baf/om , i 280, 

[BUPFUGUB, « 

Pers. tafil, ‘darning^ The modern 
mffigar in Indian (Jiticfl is a workman 
who repairs rents and holes iii Kash- 
mir shawls and other woollen fabrics 
Sucli workmen were regularly eni- 
ployed in the cloth factories of the 
fe I Co , to (‘xamine the manufactured 
cloths and remove jiet.ty defects in the 
weaving 

1750— On inspecting the Dacca goods, 
we found the Hoorbottios (see PIECE- 
GOODS) very much frayed and veiw badly 
raffa-gtirr^d or joined /' — Bmgvd Jb«At*r to 
EJ. Go , Feb. 25, India Office MSkS. 


* These Ingots were called m%m Ibn Batuta 
says ** At one day’s journey from tJkak are the 
hills of the KHs, who are Ohrlstlans , they have 
red hair and blue eyes, they are ugly In feature and 
crafty in character. They have silver mines, and 
thfiy bring from their country smirij i e. ingots 
of silver, with which they buy and sell in that 
country The weight of each ingot is five ounces " 
— ii 4X4, Pwgolotti (c. 1840), speaking of the laud 
route to Cathay, says that on arriving at Oassai 


of silver, with which they buy and sell in that 
country The weight of each ingot is five ounces " 
— ii 4X4, Pwgolotti (c. 1840), speaking of the laud 
route to Cathay, says that on arriving at Oassai 
<f r Kitiaay of Marco Polo or Hang chau*fu) “ you 
can disjjose of the aowmi of silver that you liave 
with yon , . . and you may reckon the sowmo 
to be worth 5 golden florins ’'^(see in Caf/toy, &o , 
h 288-9,208), It would appear from Wasaf, quoted 
by Hammer {GtacUvkhta aer Qoldeneifb Hoirm, 224), 
that gold Ingots also were called stim or aautTL 
The ruble is still called In Turkestan. 


1851 — “Bafu-gars ^>re darners, who 
repair the cloths that have been damaged 
during bleaching They join broken threads, 
remove knots from threads, &c ” — Taylor^ 
Cotton Manufacture of Bacca^ 97 ] 

BUM, s This IS not an Indian word 
The etymology is given by Wedgwood 
as from a slang word of the 16th 
century, rome for ' good ’ ; rome-hooae^ 
‘good drink % and so, rum The 
English woid has always with us a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here that Gorresio in liis Italian 
version of the Raniayana, whilst de- 
scribing the Palace of*^ Ravaiia, is bold 
enough to speak of its being pervaded 
by “an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, with 
rum and with sirop” (iii, 292) “Mi. 
NT Darnell Davis has put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which 

f ives the only probable history of it 
t came from Barbados, where the 
planters first distilled it, somewhere 
between 1640 and 1645 A MS ‘De- 
scription oi Barbados,’ in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1651, 
says ‘The chief fudling they make 
in the Island is Rumhulhon, alias K'dl- 
D%ml, and this is made of sugar-canes 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liqour ’ G Warren’s DeserypUon of 
1661, shows the word m its 
present short term ‘ Bum is a spirit 
extracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
caDed K%ll-T)eml m New England i ’ 
^ Ramhulhon^ is a Devonshire woid, 
meaning ‘a great tumult,’ and may 
have been adopted from some of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbados; at 
any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word rum, 
and the longer name rumhowhng, 
which sailors give to their grog.” — 
Academy, Sept 6, 1865 

BUM-JOHNNY, s Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to* this vulgar 
word, both, we believe, obsolete. 

a It was applied, accordmg to 
Williamson, (F.M, i 167) to a low 
class of native servants who plied on 
the wharves of Calcutta in order to 
obtain employment from new-comers 
That author explains it as a corrup- 
tion of Remasam, which he alleges t o 
be one of the commonest of Mahom - 
medan names [The Meery-jhmyGuUs/ 
oi Calcutta {Carey, Good Old Bays, . 
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139 ) perhaps m the same way derived 
its name from one Mir J an ] 

1810 — Generally speaking, the present 
hnman% who attach themselves to the cap- 
tains of European ships, may without the 
least hazard of controversion, be considered 
as nothing more or less than Itum-johnnies 
*of a larger growth.’*’ — Winiami>o)i^ V M , 
i 191 

b Among soldiers «*ind sailors, 'a 
piostitxite’ , from Hnid •)dmja7U^ Skt 
7dm<z-ja7il^ ‘a pleasing vonian,’ ‘a 
daiicing-giil ^ 

[1799 — “ and the Ramjenis (Hindu 
dancing women) have boon all day dancing 
and singing before the idol ** — Colfbjoule^ 
in 153 ] 

1814 — t lived near foui years within a 
few miles of the solemn groves whoio tlioso 
voluptuous devotees pa'^s their lives with 
tlio raxMjanmes or dancmg-girK attached 
to the temples, m a sort of luMinons supm- 
stition and aaiictihod indolence nnlviio-wn in 
colder climates ” — Eo) Ot J/f>m in 0 , 

[2nd od n 127] 

[1816 — “Bui wo must except that elass 
of females called ravjannees, or dancing- 
girls, who aio attached to the temples ” — 
Joionalf ii 375, quoting iVat/n'n, 
Toil/ to Mculnu and Ghuut,‘\ 

RUMNA, FI Hind Skt, 

ramana^ ‘cauHing ])lcasurc,’ a chaso, 
or reserved hnnting-ground. 

1760. — ** Abdal Chab Cawn murdered at 
the Rumna m the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Hcroarahs. ...” — I’Vcw 
t, 1 63. 

1792. — “The Beshwa having invited mo 
to a novel spectacle at his runma (road 
Tuwna\ or park, al)out four nulos from 
Poonah. . . * — A’/r O in Ftndm, Or 

Mem [2nd od n 82] (Heo also vorscH 
quoted undor PAWNEE.) 

BUNN (OF OUTOH), tip Hmd. 

Tins name, applied to the singu- 
lar extent of sand-flat an<l salt-w?iste, 
often covered by high tides, (fr hy 
land-floods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of Cutoh and the main- 
land, 18 a corruption of the Skt. irzmt 
or Irvna^ ‘a salt-swani]>, a desert,^ [or 
of aranya^ * a wilderness Tlio Runn 
is first mentioned in the Pertplns^ in 
which a true indication is given of 
this tract and its dangers 

e AD 80-90 — ‘‘But after passing the 
Kinthus R, there is another gnlph running 
to the noith, not easily seen, which is called 
InxLOn, and is distinguished into the Great 
and the luttlo And there is an expanse of 
shallow water on both sides, and swift con- 


tinual eddies extending far from the land 
— Periphtf, § 40 


c 1370 — “The guides had maliciously 
misled them into a place called the Kiiachi- 
ran In this i>lace all the land is impreg- 
nated with salt, to a degree impossime to 
describe.” — dj-AJtf, m Ediot, m 
321 


1583 — “Muzaflar fled, and crossed the 
Ran, which is an inlet ot the sea, and took 
the road to Jcssalniir In some places the 
breadth of the watoi of the Ran is 10 lo% 
and 20 Aos Ho wont into the country which 
they call Kacb, on the other side of the 
water” — Tahaliit-i-Alhiul, Ibid v 440 
c 1590 — “Between Chalwaneh, Sircar 
Ahmedabad, Piittcn, and Surat, is a low 
tiact of country, 90 ooso in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, which is called 
Run Bcfoio the commencement of the 
j>oiioclical rams, the sea swells and inun- 
dates this spt:>t, and loaves by degrees after 
the rnin\ season.”— --1 ytvw, cd (Radui')}^ 
1800, 11 71 , [od Jam ft, ii 219] 


1849,— “On the morning of the 24th I 
ombarkod and landed about 6pm in the 
Runn of Hindh 

“ , u boggio syitis, neither sea 

N<»r gt)od diy land . ” 
iJn/ Leaves Jiom Voiou/ Egypt, 14 


RUPEE, H UitkI 7f(pvya, from 
Hkt Tdpga, ‘ wrought silver ’ The 
HUm(bu'<l ' com of the Aiiglo-Iiidiau 
niouetar> HysUun, ns it was of tlie 
Muhonmit^dfui Kmi>ire that preceded 
ours. It iH commonly stated (as by 
Wilson, m Ins artulc on tins word, 
wln<'h (smlanis much valuable and 
ctmtbmsed mforiual.ion) that tbe rupee 
was introdiuscci ))V Slier Shrdi (in 1542). 
And this ts, no (ioubt, formally tiue , 
but it is certain that a com substanti- 
ally idcutital W’ith the rupee, ^ 
ap])ro\iinatnig to a standard of 100 
ratlin (or 175 grains troy) of silver, an 
ancient ilnidu standard, had been 
struck by tlu‘ Mahounnedan sovereigns 
of Delhi in the 1 3th and 14th centuries, 
and ha<l foruuHl an inijjortant ]>art of 
their curreiK'y, In fact, the capital 
coins of l)(*ihi, from the time of 
lyaltimish (a.p, 1211-1236) to the ac-' 
cession of Mahommed Tughlak (1325) 
were gold and silvcu' pieces, respectively 
of the weight just mentioned We 
gather from tlu‘ statements of Ibn 
Batuta and his conttunporanes that 
the gold coin, whi<*h the former gener- 
ally calls taiiga and Boinctiinea gold 
dinSrr, was worth 10 of the silver com, 
which he calls dinUr, thus indicating 
that the relation of gold to silver 
value was, or had recently been, as 
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10 1 MaKommed Ttiglilak remodelled 
tlie currency, issuing gold pieces of 
200 grs and silver pieces of 140 grs 
— an indication probably of a great 
“depreciation of gold” (to use our 
modern language) consequent on tlie 
enormous amount of gold bullion ob- 
tained from the plunder of Western 
and Southern India Some years 
later (1330) Mahomnied developed his 
notable scheme of a forced curiency, 
consisting entirely of copper tokens 
This threw everything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years latei that 
any sustained issues of ordinary com 
vere recommenced From about this 
tune the old standard of 175 grs was 
readopted for gold, and was maintained 
till the time of Slier Shlih But it 
d(^es not appear that the old standard 
Vris then resumed for siher In the 
reign of M.iliommed’s successor Feioz 
Shah, Mr E Thomas’s examples show 
the gold com of 175 grs standard 
lunning paiallel with continued issues 
of a silver (oi professedly silver) com 
oi 140 grs , anci this, speaking briefty, 
continued to be the case to the end of 
the Lodi dynasty (le 1526) The 
coinage seems to have sunk into a state 
of great iiTegulaiity, not remedied by 
Baber (who btrnck\/-.'i/wa/l.‘? (see ASH> 
RAFEE) and such as were 

used in Turkestan) or Humayun, but 
the leform of which was undertaken 
by Sher Sliah, as above mentioned 
' His silver com of 176-178 grs was 
tlh'it wliK'h popularly obtained the 
n<iiue of winch has continued 

to our day. The weight, indeed, of 
the coins so styled, never very accurate 
m native times, varied m different 
States, and the ]nirifcy varied still 
moie. The iormer never went very 
far on either side of 170 grs , but the 
quantity of jiure silver contained m 
It sunk m some cases as low as 140 
gis, and even, m exceptional cases, to 
100 grs. Variation however was not 
confined to native States Rupees 
w ere struck in Bombay at a very early 
date of the British occupation Of 
these there are four specimens m 
the Br. Mus. The first bears ohv 
* The Rvfee of Bombaim 1677. 
By authority of Chables the 
Hkgond ; rci?. King op Great 
Bbitaine France and . Ireland 
Wt 167 8 gr. The fourth bears cbv, 

^ Hon . Soc . Ang . Ind . obi ’ with a 


shield ^ rev ‘A Deo Pax et Incre- 
MBNTUM — Mon Bombay Anglic . 
Regim® a® Weight 177 8 gr. 

; Diherent Rupees minted by the British 
Government were current m the three 
Presidencies, and m the Bengal Piesi- 
dency several were current , viz the 
Sikha (see SICCA) Rupee, which 
latterly weighed 192 grs, and con- 
tained 176 grs of puie silver , the 
Eairukhdhddf which latterly weighed 
180 grs containing 165 215 of X->uie 
silvei , the Berimes Rujiee (up to 1819),. 
which weighed 174 76 grs , and con- 
tained 168 886 of pure silver Besides 
these there was the Gluddnl or ‘cur- 
rent’ rupee of account, m which the 
Company’s accounts were kept, of 
which 116 were equal to 100 siklas. 

The hhar% or Company’s Arcot rujpee 
was coined at Calcutta, and was in 
value SJ cent less than the Sikka 
rupee” (Beveridge^ Bakargan% 99)] 
The Bombay Rupee was adopted fiom 
that of Surat, and fiom 1800 its weight 
was 178 32 grs , its pure silver 164 94 
The Rupee at Madras (where however 
the standard currency was of an en- 
tirely different character, see PAGODA) 
was originally that of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic (or ‘Nabob of Arcot’) 
and was usually known as the Arcot 
Rujiee. We find its issues varying 
from 17 1 to 177 grs in weight, 'and 
from 160 to 170 of pure silver , whilst 
m 1811 there took place an abnormal 
coinage, from Spanish dollais, of rupees 
with a weight of 188 grs and 169 20 
of pure silver 

Also from some reason or other, 
perhaps from commerce between those 
places and the ‘ Coast,’ the Chittagong 
and Dacca currency (^ e m the ex- 
treme east of Bengal) “formerly con- 
sisted of Arcot rupees , and they were 
for some time coined expressly for 
those districts at the Calcutta and 


* The term Sonaut rupees, which was of frequent 
occurrence down to the reformation and unifica- 
tion of the Indian coinage in 1883, is one very 
difiicult to elucidate The word is properly sanwdi, 
pi of Ar aanoCOi year According to the old 
practice in Bengal, coins deteriorated in value, in 
comi>arison with the rupee of account, when they 
passed the third year of their currency, and these 
rupees were termed Sanw&t or Sonatti But in 
1 tTS, to put a stop to this inconvenience, Govern- 
ment determined that all rupees coined m future 
should hear the impression of the IQth eau or year 
of Bhah ’ Alam (the Mogul then reigning). And in 
all later uses of the term Sonaut it appears to be 
equivalent m value to the ParruhhSbaa rujiee, or 
the modern “Company’s Rupee” (which was oi 
the same standard) 
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RUTTEE, RETTEE 


Dacca Mints (’) Useful 

Tables, ed by E. Thomas, 24 ) 

These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to tlie vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject IS far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
afford to it in such a work as this. 
The first step to reform and assimila- 
tion took place under Regulation VII 
of 1833, but this still maintained the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the rupees over the rest 
of India The Eicea as abolished 
as a com by Act XIII of 1836 ; and 
the universal rupee of British territory 
has since been the Company \s Riqiee,” 
as it was long called, ol 180 grs weight 
and 165 imre silver, re])resenting theie- 
fore in fact the Fa'ii iiJchdbdd Rupee 

1610 — “This armio consisted of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite mirabor of 
Camels and Elephants so that with the 
whole baggage there could not boo losso 
than hue or mxo hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the wjitors were not. suf- 
ficient for them , a Mussocke (see MTTS- 
StrOK) of water being sold for a Rupia, 
and yet not enough to bo had ” — IlatvkiHS, 
in PitnluiH, i. 427. 

S I 61 5 — “Roupies Jangers of 

pi^as, which gooth four for five ordinary 
roupies of 80 phan called Oasmiies (see 
SltrZSkANNA), and wo value them at 2ff. 4(/ 
per piece * Oecau>ft (see SICCA) of Amadavrs 
which goeth for 86 Ohal/mnes of Agra, 

which goeth for 83 pmts,” — Foster, Lettrrs, 
111 . 87 ] 

1616. — “ Bupias monetae genus ost, qua- 
rum singulao xxvx assibus galhciH aut 
oircitor ao<iuivalent ” — Jamc, iii. 83 

„ “ . - As for hifi (ilovornmont of 

Patau onely, he gave the King eleven X-iOckoH 
of Ruplas (the Eupia ifs two shillings, two- 
pence sterling) . . . wherein ho had Hogall 
Authontie to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by the 
years.’' — T. in Pmrhas, i. 648 ; 

£Hak Boo. i. 239, with some differenoes of 
reading]. • 

„ “They call the peeoes of money 
roopeeg, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threepence, and the best two shillings and 
mne^ence sterling — Terry, in Parchaa, 

[ ,, “O'^his money, consisting of the 
two-shilling pieces of this country called 
Eoopeas ” — FoUer, Letters, iv 229.] 

1648. — “ Reducing the Eopie to four and 
twenty Holland Stuyvers." — Va/iei Twist, 26 
1663. — “ Eoupie est vne m6noye des Tndes 
do la valour do 30^ "(/<•. sous), — J)e la Boul- 
Itiyedt-Qouz, od 1657, p, 355. 


c Ibhb — “ And for a Roupy (in Bengal) 
which is about half a Crown, jou may have 
20 good Pullets and more , Geobo and Bucks 
in proportion *’ — Beynier, E T p. 140 . Ted’ 
Constable, 438] ’ *■ 

1673. — “Tho other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined copper Rupees,”— i?>yer, 97 
1677 — “We do, by these Presents . 
give and grant unto tho said Governor and 
45ompany , . full and free Liberty, Power, 

and Authority , to stamp and com 
Monies, to bo called and known by the 
Name or Names of Rupees, Pices, and 
Budgrooks, or by such other Name or 
Names . ” — Letfeis Pate'ut of Charles II 
In Chattels of the IS /. Co , p 111 
1771 — “ Wo foai tho woist however , that 
is, that the Government aio about to inter- 
fere with tho Company in tho management 
of Affairs in India Whenever that happens 
it will bo high Time foi us to decamp I 
know tho Toinpoi of tho King’s Officers 
piotty well, and lu)Wovoi they may decry 
our manner of acting they arc loady enough 
to grasp at tho Rupees wheuovor they fall 
within ihoir itoach ” — il/*S Letter of Janes 
Hetmell, March 31 

BUSSTJB, « Pera rasaJ The 
proviHionH of gram, forage, and other 
lUM’CHWiries got ready by the local 
ollicerH at tne <*.anipiiig ground of a 
luilitjiry force or ofiuiial coi^tege. The 
wrnacular word haw Home other 
t,<*chnifal nieanings IVilstm), but 

thiB is itH nu*anmg in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

[c. 1 6 40-50. — Rasad (Hoc umler TANA ) 

RUT, H, Hind rath, ‘ a chariot ’ 
Now apidied to a native carnage 
drawn t)y a pony, or oxiui, and used 
by women on a journey Also ajiplied 
to the car lu whudi idols arc carried 
forth on fi^stival days. [Bee, ROOK] 

[1810-17 “nhppoo’H Aumil . . . wanted 
iron, and <letonmnod to supply himself from 
the rut, (n temple of carved i\ood fixed on 
wheels, drawn in iirooosHion on public 
occa8U>nH, and reciuinng many thi^usand 
persons to effect its movement).” — Wilks, 
:<ketc!ies, Madras reprint, n. 281 
[1818.— “In this camp hackeries and 
ruths, as they are culled when they have 
ftiur wheels, are always <ilrawu by bullocks, 
and are used, almost exclusively, by the 
Haees, tho Nach girls, and tho bankers,” — 
Ihoiighton-, Letters, od 3892, p 117 ] 

1829. — “This being the case I took the 
liberty of taking the rut and horse to camp 
as pme property.” — Mem, of John ^hipjt^ 
11 183. 

BUTTER, BETTER, a Hind, ram, 
rati, Skt. rakHkd, from ^mhta, ‘red.' 
The seed of a leguminous creeper 
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{Ahi us precato'i^usy L ) sometimes called 
country liquorice — a pretty scarlet pea 
with a hlack spot — used from time 
inmieinorial iii India as a goldsmith’s 
weight, and knoivn in England as 
^ Cl ab’s eyes’ Mr Thomas has shown 
that the ancient may be taken as 
equal to 1 75 grs, Troy (Nu'nvismata 
New ed , Ft I pp 12-14). 
This woilc of Mr Thomas’s contains 
interesting mforiuation regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights ujDon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the followang 
eiktract from Manu (vni 132) “The 
very small mote which may be dis- 
cerned 111 a buiibeam passing through 
a lattice is the fiist ot quantities, and 
men call it a tinsaieoju 133 Eight 
of these t}asaiemib are suiixiosed equal 
ill weight to one minute 
(hJchya\ three of those seeds are 
equal to one black mustard - seed 
{'iaja-Hcnsliapa)^ and three of these 
last to a white mustard-seed (gaura- 
smshapa) 134 Six white mustard- 
seeds are e<iual to a middle-sized 
barley-corn (yava\ three such barley- 
corns to one h'i'iHlmala (or raktika), 
five kinshualtts of gold are one mdsha, 
and sixteen such mdshas one^^awma,” 
^Sre (thtd j) 13) In the A~m^ Abul 
Fazl calls the ratti surhli^ wdnch is a 
translation (Pers for * red ’) In Persia 
the seed is called chashm^^-hhurHs^ 
^Cock’s eye’ (see Blochmami^s E.T , i. 
16 n , and Jarretty ii. 354) Further 
notices of the mfl used as a weight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir W Elliot’s 0(nn8 of Madras (p. 49) 
Sir Walter’s exiierienco is that the rati 
of the gem-dealers is a double rat% 
and an a))proximation to the wanjdd/t. 
(see MANaEIiIN). This accounts for 
Tavernier’s valuation at grs. 

[Mr Ball gives the weiglit at 2 66 Troy 
grs (Tamrtmry iL 448) J 

e 1676— “Attho mmo of ^oumdpouriix 
they weigh by Rati’s, and the 
Rati IS seven eighths of a Oarat, or throe 
grains and a half ” — Tarernier. IQ,T n 140 , 
fed, u. 89] 

BYOT, 8. Ar. raHyat^ from m’(7, ‘to 
pasture,’ meaning originally, according 
to its etymology, ‘ a herd at pasture ’ ; 
but then ‘subjects’ (collectively), Tt 
is by natives used for ‘a subject’ m 
India, but its specific Anglo-Indian 
apx>lication is to ‘a tenant of the soil’ ; 
an individual occupying land as a 


farmer or cultivator In Turkey the 
word, in the form razya, is applied to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the conscription, 
hut pay a poll-tax m lieu, the Klia'i aj^ 
or Jlzya (see JEZYA) 

[1609 — “Riats or clownes (See under 
DOAI )] 

1776 — “ For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment and the 
Ryots were nourished with piety and 
morality ” — JETaZ/iccZ, G&ntoo Code, 41 

1789 — 

“ To him in a body the Ryots complain’d 

That their houses were burnt, and their 
cattle distrain'd ” 

S%e Letters of Simplm the Second, &c 11 

1790 — “A raiyot is rather a farmer than 
a husbandman ” — Colehroohe, in Life, 42 

1809 — “The ryots were all at work m 
their fields " — Lo't d VcdenticL, ii 127, 

1813 — 

“ And oft around the cavern fiie 

On visionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate ” 
Byion, Bt'tde of Ahydos 

1820 — “An acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
the rayets, the various tenures the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and between them and soucars 
(see SOWCAR) respecting loans and ad- 
vances IS essential to a judge ” — Sir 
T Mmvio, in Lfe, ii 17 

1870. — “ Ryot IS a word which is much 
nnwused It is Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian It means ‘ protected 
one,' ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,' as dis- 
tin^iished from ‘ Raees ’ or ‘ noble ' In 
a native mouth, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant ’' — 
Si/stems of Land Tenure (Oobden Olub), 166, 

The title of a newsiiaper, in English 
but of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, corre- 
sponds to what IS here said ; it is Raees 
and Raiyat 

X877 — “The great financial distinction 
l>otween the followers of Islam and 
the rayahs or infidel subjeots of the Sultan, 
was the payment of haratcli or capitation 
tax.” — Fvnlay, M of Greece, v 22 (ecf 1877) 

X884, — “ Using the nghts of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
'Purks had everywhere, except in the 
Cyclades, . . , seized on the greater part 
of the most fertile lands Hence they 
formed the landlord class of Greece , whilst 
the Rayahs, as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulman subjects, usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the metayer 
system.” — M\a^afs JSandhooh for Greece 
(by A P. Yule), p, 54 
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BYOTWARRY, adj A teclini- 
cality of modern coinage Hind from 
Pers rahyatwdr^ formed from the pie- 
ceding The ryotwairy system is that 
under which the settlement for land 
revenue is made directly hy the Govern- 
ment agency with each individual 
cultivator holding land, not with the 
village community, nor with any 
middleman oi landlord, payment being 
also received diiectly from every such 
individual It is the system which 
chiefly prevails m the Madras Presi- 
dency , and was elaborated theie in 
its pieseiit form mainly by Sii T 
Munio 

1824 — “It has been objected to the 
ryotwari system th.\t it piodiices unequal 
assessment and destioys ancient lights and 
piivileges but these opinions seem to 
originate in some misappieliensiou of its 
natuie ” — &c , of iSn T MuhviO^ 
1 265 We may obsei\o that the spelling 
hcie IS not Munro’s The Editoi, Bir A. 
Arbuthnot, has followed a system (see 
Preface, p \,) , and wo see in irhng'& Lije 
(in 355) that Munro wi oto * Bayetwar ’ 


s 


SABAIO, QABAIO, &c , n p The 

name generally given by l.lu* Portu- 
guese writers to the Mabominedan 
prince who was in possession t)f (iloa 
when they ai rived in India, and who 
had lived much there Ilt^ was in fact 
that one ot the capt.ains of the Buh- 
mani hingdoin of the Deccan who, in 
the division that took pluct‘ on tlie 
decay of the dynasty t.owards the 
end of the 15th ‘century, liecanu* the 
founder of the Adil Bhalii family 
which reigned in Bijapur from 1489 
to the end of the following century 
(see IDALOAN). His real name was 
Abdul Muzaflar yfisuf, with the sur- 
name Saba% or Bavdl There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in- 
telligent statement of X)e Barros (II 
V 2) that he had this name from being 
a native of ^dvd in Persia [see Bombay 
Gauittver^ x\ni 404] Garcia de Ortfi 
docs not feeeiu to have been aware of 
this histoiy, and he derives the name 
from ^d?nh (see liolow), apparently a 
mere guess, though not an unnatural 
one Mr Bi rch’s surmise (A 
n. 82), with these two old and obvious 


sonices of suggestion before him, that 
“ the word may possibly be connected 
with s%jpahl^ Arabic, a soldier,” is quite 
inadmissible (nor is sipahi Arabic). 
[On this w^ord Mr Whiteway wiites - 
‘‘ In Ins explanation of this word Sir 
H Yule has been misled by Banos 
Couto (Dec IV Bk 10 ch 4) is con- 
clusne, where lie sa^s ‘This Cuto- 
extended the limits of his lulea&lar 
as he could till he wauit in person to 
conqimr the island of Goa, which w^as 
a valuable possession loi its income, 
and was in possession ot a loid of 
Caiiaia, called Havnif^ a vassal of tlie 
King of CUnara, wdio then had his 
lieaa<piarters atr w hat we call Old Goa. 

As there was much jungle heie, 
J!^avt(y, the lord of Goa, had ceitain 
houses where he stayed foi hunting. 

These houses still pieserve the 
mciuorj of the Hindu Saiay, as they 
are called the Savayo’s house, where 
ioi many ye<irs the Ck>vern<>rs of India 
lived As our tlo.u) de Barros could 
not get t.riie information of these 
things, ho confoundiMl the name of 
the Hindu with that of O/i/o 

(? Yusuf) Add Shah, saying in *tlie 
5th Book of his 2nd Decaae that when 
we went to India a Moor called Soay 
was IokI of Goa, that w'c ordinarily 
(‘ailed him Sabayo, and that he was 
a vassal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, and native of the city of 
At tins his sons laugbed 
heartily wdien we r(‘tul it to them, 
saying that their Falhi*r was anything 
but a Turk, and his name anything 
but (^hifo/ This jinssage makes it 
clear that the origin of t.he word is 
tlu* Hindu t.itle ITind 

‘having the excess of a fourth,^ ‘a 
(|iiaiter better than other peoxjle,^ 
which is one ot t.he titles of the 
Mahuraja of Jaypiir To show that it 
was more or less well known, I may 
point to the little State of Sunda, 
which lay close to (loa on the S E,, 
of whicdi the Haja was of the Yijaya- 
nagar family. Tins little State became 
ma(*pendent after the (k»Htruction of 
Vxiayanagar, and rt'maiiied inexistence 
till abHorb(‘d by Tippoo Sultan In 
tins State was a common 

honorific of the riding famdy. At 
the same tnn(‘ Barros was not alone 
in calling Add Shah tlui Babaio (see 
Alhoqumptey UarfaB^ 24), wlxere the 
name (><*curs. Tlu* mistake having 
been made, (everyone ai*cepted it ”] 
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There is a story, related as un- 
questionable by Firislita, that the 
Sabaio was in reality a son of the 
Tuilvish Sultan Aga Murad (or 
‘Aiuurath’) II, who was saved from 
luuider at his fathei’s death, and 
pl.xced in the hands of Tmad-ud-din, 
a Persian merchant of Sava, by whom 
he was brought up In his youth he 
sought his fortune in India, and being 
sold as a slave, and going thiough a 
succession oi adventuies, reached his 
high position in the Deccan {Braggs, 
FiuMa,in 7-8) 

1510 — “ But whon Afonso Balboquerque 
took Goa, it would lie about 40 years more 
oi less since the ^abaio had taken it from 
the Hindoos ” — JMfhoqufri]UPy n, 96 

,, “In this island (Goa called (logo) 
theie IS a fortie&s near the sea, walled 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain called Savam, who has 
400 Mamelukes, he himself being also a 
Mameluke ” — Va) thema, 116 

1516 — “Going further along the coast 
there is a very beautiful iiver, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an i^^land, on which stands the city 
of Goa belonging to Dagupm (Deccan), and 
it was a principality of itself with other 
disti lets adjoining in the intorioi , and in it 
there w«is a great Loid, as vassal of the 
said King (of Deccan) called Sabayo, who 
being a good soldier, well mannered and 
evjioiienced in war, this lordship of Goa 
was bestowed upon him, that he might con- 
tinually make war on the King of Narsinga, 
as lie did until his death And then ho loft 
this city to his son Qabaym Hydal^an . 

— Lisbon od. 287 

— “ G. . . And returning to our 
subject, as Adol in Persian moans ‘justice/ 
they called the pnneo of those torntones 
Adelham, as it wore ‘ Lord of J ustice * 

“ /f A luiruo highly inappropriate, for 
neither ho nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell mo also why in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio ^ 

“ O Some have told mo that he was so 
called bocause they used to call a Captain 
by this name ; but 1 afterwards came to 
know that in fact mfho in Arabic means 
Mold * . /’ — (Jaruttf f 86. 

SABLE-FISH See HILSA 

SADRAS, SADRASPATAm, n p 

Tins name of a place 42 m south of 
Mafii’as, the S(»at of an old Dutch 
factory, w’as probably shaped into the 
usual "form in a sort of conformity 
with Madras or Mad7aspatam The 
coiu'eot name is Saduna, but it is 
sometimes made into Sadrang- and 
Shatranj-patam [The Madras Gloss 
gives Tam Shathura7tgappatanam, Skt 


chatuT-a7iga, ‘the four military arms, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and cars 
Fryer (p 28) calls it SandraUapatamy 
which IS probably a misprint for 
SaTidrastapatam 

1672 — “From Tirepopher you come 
to Sadraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory ” — Baldaem, 162 

1726 — “The name of the place is properly 
Sadraxxgapatam ; but for short it is also 
called Sadrampatam, and most commonly 
Sadraspatam In the Tellmga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Persian 
it means ‘thousand troubles* or the Shah- 
board which we call chess” — Valenti pi, 
Qh07omandel, 11 The curious explanation 
of Shatnevj or ‘chess,* as ‘a thousand 
troubles,* is no doubt some popular etymo- 
logy , such as P sad-7 mij, ‘ a hundred 
griefs * The word is really of Sanskrit 
ongin, from Okaturangam, literally, ‘quad- 
ripartite * , the four constituent parts of 
an army, viz horse, foot, chariots and 
elephant 

i [1727 — “ Saderass, or Saderass Patam *' 

I (See under LONG-CLOTH )] 

c 1780 — “J’avois pens^ que Sadras au- 
roit 6t4 le lieu oh devoient finir mes coii- 
trarietes et mes courses ” — Ilaafiier, i 141 
,, “‘Non, je ne suis point Anglois,* 
m*4oriai-je avec indignation et transport , 
‘je sms uu Hollandois de Sadrmgapat- 
nam ’ *’ — Ibid 191 

1781 — “The chief officer of the French 
now despatched a summons to the English 
commandant of the Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion he 
could resist evacuated the fort, and 

proceeded by sea in boats to Sudrung 
Puttun *' — M of By dm Nail, 447 

SAFFLOWER, s The flowers of 
tlie annual Garthamus t7,7ictor%us^ L 
(N O Co7npoh%tae), a considerable 
article of export from India for use 
of a red dye, and sometimes, from the 
resemblance of the dried flowers to 
saflron, termed ‘ bastard saftron ^ The 
colouring matter of safflower is the 
basis of rouge The name is a curious 
modification of words by the ‘ striving 
after meaning ^ For it points, in the 
first half of the name, to the analogy 
with saflron, and in the second half, 
to the object of trade being a flower 
But neither one nor the other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the woi'd Safflower appears to be an 
eventual corruption of the Arabic 
name of the thing, his f Hr This word 
we find in medieval trade-lists (eg. 
m Pegolotti) to take various forms 
such as asjlore, as/rolsy asHfore, mffrole, 
saffiore, from the last of which the 
transition to safflower is natural In 
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fhe old Latin translation ot Avicenna 
it seems to Le called Crocus hortiilmvmy 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
Jmsfor Another Arabic name for tins 
article is Lmtum, which we presume 
to be the origin of the botanist’s 
carthamus In Hind it is called 
JciihumbJia or hxisum Bretsclineider 
remarks that though the two i)lants, 
saffron and safflower, have not the 
slightest resemblance, and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
ceitain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, including the 
Chinese 

c 1200 — ‘‘’Usfur . . Ahit Ham fa 
This plant yields a colouring: matter, 

111 dyeing Theie are two kinds, cultivated 
and wild, both of which grow in Aiabia, and 
the seeds of which aio called aUhmfaw ” — 
2hii Jiaifhai , ii 19b 

c 1343 — “Affiore vuol ossor fiosco, o 
asciutto, e colonto rosso in coloie di buon 
zafforauo, o non giallo, o chiaro a modo di 
feinminella di zalYorano, o cho non sia tias- 
andnto, cho qiiando b vocchio o trasandato si 
siiolveriz'/a, o fao vornnm.” — PegofoUi^ 372 

1612 — “The two Indian ships aforonaid 
did diHchargo these goods following 
oosfar, which is a rod die, groat quantitio ” 
— (Japt in Piirchmi i 847 

[1667-8 — **. . madder, sadOBLower, argoll, 
castoreum . — LUf oj (Jootls unportm^ in 

Hird^oocd, Rqxntoti Old Rfcords^ 76 J 

1810 — “Lo safran b&tard ou carthamo, 
nommd dans le commerce safrmon^ est 
appelS par les Arabos , oafour on . 
Mortow Suivant M. Sonnmi, lo premier 
nom d^signe la plante , et lo second, sos 
graxnes " — iSUv de it. Note ou AbdaUaff 
p 123 

1813 Safflower {Ouasom, Hunt, As- 

four Arab ) is the flower of an auniuil plant, 
the Ga^thaniHs Undixius^ growing in llongal 
and other parts of India, which when well 
cured is not easily distinguishable from 
saffron by the eye, though it has nothing of 
its smell or taste.” — Mtlbum, li 238 

SAF!F!EO!N', s. Arab, zafardn. The 
true saffron (Groms saUvus^ L.) m 
India IS cultivated in Kashmir only. 
In South India this name is given to 
turmeric^ which the Portuguese called 
a^ufrdo da terra (‘country saffron.’) 
The Hind- name la haldl, or in the 
Deccan halad, [Skt haridra, hari, 
^ green, yellow’] (Garcia dc Orta calls 
it aoco hidiaco^ ‘Indian saffron.’ 
Indeed, Dozy aho^vs that the Arab. 
hwrlmm for turmeric (whence the bot. 
Lat, curcuma) is probably taken from 
the Greek kp^kos or obi. kp6koi>. 


Moodeen Sherif says that lurLmi is 
applied lo sattron in many Persian 
and other writei’s 


c 1200 — “The Persians call this root aJ- 
Ifaidi and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
(d -Kink am, and af - Km I mu is Saffron 
They call these plants Saffron because they 
dye yellow in the same way as Saffron 
does Pxuthar, n 370 

1563 — “7^ Since there is nothing else to 
bo said on tins subject, let us speak of what 
wo call ‘country saffton,’ 

“ O. This IS a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
phj-sicians , it is a medicine and aiticle of 
trade much exported to Arabia and Persia 
111 this city ((-loa) there is little of it, but 
much m Malabar, n* m C manor and 
Cal cent The Canarins call the root ahid, 
and the Malabara sometimes give it the 
same name, but moie properly call it 
waitqa/r, and the Mal.iys t utihrf , the 
Persians, d>a^^a)d, which is as much as to 
say ‘ yellow - wood * Tlio Arabs call it 
hahrt , and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in ‘rurkoy, except ivhat 
cornea from India *' — 78?’ Puithor 
on he itlontihes it with cmimua 


1726 — “Curcuma, or Indian Saffron ” — 
VahuUjUi Ghoi 42, 


SAGAB-PBSHA, r Oam]>-fol- 
lowcTH, (>r tbe body of Rertauts m a 
■|)nvatc establish mVixt. The word, 
tlioitgli usually ]>rouoiiiiced in vulgar 
Hincl as written above, is IVrs 
shtRjird- peshit (ht shdtjhid^ ‘a <hsciple, 
a Hervaut,’ and 7?o9/?rb ‘business’). 

[1767 Saggur Depessah- pay , 

In Pout/, 513,} 

SAGO, s 1 ^'roin Mal.iy sdqd. The 
fjtiimu’eouH Uiktiu out of the stem 
of several of a particular genus 

of espeinally Mdnmflon liteve, 

Mart , and M, Itmnplm, Willd , found 
in every part- ot tint Indian Archipehxgo, 
ineluding the Phili]ipines, wherever 
there is pro]a*r soil They are most 
abundant lu the eastern jiart of the 
region indieat.ed, ineluding the Mo- 
1 ureas and N. (biirmi, whieli prohahly 
formed tbi* (iriginal Inihitat , and m 
these they supply the soh> bread of the 
natives. In the remaining ]wirts of the 
Archipelago, saqo is the food only of 
certain wild trih(*s, or <*tmHumed (as in 
Mmdamio) by the jaxir only, or ]ire- 
pared (as at Bingapore, for e\])ort. 
There are supposed to be five species 
producing tin* article. 

1298, — “They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent Hour it is for 
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food These trees are ivery tall and thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and inside the 
baik they are crammed with flour ” — Marco 
Po/o, Bk 111 ch XI 

1330 — “But as for the trees which pro- 
duce flour, tis after this fashion . And 
the result is the best pat>fa in the world, 
fiom which they make whatever they choose, 
cates of sorts, and excellent biead, of which 
I, Friar Odoric, have oaten/* — P? Odo'tic, 
in Cathay^ &c , 32 

1522 — “Their bread {in Tidoie) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
palm-tree, and they make it in this way 
They take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it ceitain long black thorns which are 
situated there , then they pound it, and 
make bread of it which they call sagna 
They make provision of this bread for their 
sea voyages ” — Pigcrfetfiu Hak. Soc p. 136 
This IS a bad description, and seems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not the true sago-tree 

1562 — “There are also other tiees which 
are called <^agus, fiom the pith of which 
biead is made ” — Castanheda^ vi 24. 

1553 — “ Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, all the people of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certain food which 
they call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palni-tiee, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rath 01 dark — lkuro% III, v 5 

1579 , and a Kind of moale which 

they call Sago, made of the toppes of 
certaino trees, tasting in the Mouth like 
some curds, but melts away like sugar ** — 
Jj)akd't Voifagr, Hak. Hoc. j). 142. 

,, Also in a list of C’ortaxno Wordes 
of the Naturall Language of laua ”, “ Sagu, 
bread of tho Oountrey ” — Ilttld iv. 246. 

c 1690. — “ JMmo Sagus gonuina, Malaico 
Sagu, SI VO Lajda h e vora Sagu ” — 

liutuphtus^ 1 75, (Wo cannot make out the 
language «»f lapnc tiiiu,) 

1727. — ** And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Bagow, tho Pith of a small Twig 
split and dried m tho Bun.**— A. llarmlton, 
it 93 , lod, 1744]. 

SAGWIEE, s A name applied 
often in Looks, and, formerly at least, 
in tlie colloqinal use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Goinuti 
])alin or Areriga mcchwr%feTa^ Lahill , 
which ahounds in the Ind. Archi- 
jielago, and is of great imjiortanoe in 
its rural economy. The name is Port. 
sagudra (analogous to palme/ira)^ in 
Span, of the Indies ^agnran^ and no 
doubt is taken from nagn^ as the tree, 
though not the Sago-palm of commerce, 
affords a sago of inferior kind Its 
most important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q.v,), 
and which in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used by natives in 


the islands An excellent cordage is 
made from a substance resembling 
black hor&e-hair, which is found be- 
tween the trunk and the fronds, and 
this IS the gomutl of the Malays, 
which furnished one of the old specific 
names {Borassus Goniutm, Loureiro) 
There is also found in a like position a 
fine cotton-like substance which makes 
excellent tinder, and strong stiff spines 
from which pens are made, as well as 
arrows for the blow-pipe, or Sumpitan 
(see SARBATANE) “The seeds have 
been made into a confection, whilst 
their pulpy envelope abounds in a 
poisonous juice — used in the barbarian 
wars of the natives — to which the 
Dutch gave the appropriate name 
of ‘ hell- water ’ (Orawfiird, Desc Diet 
p 145) The term sagmre is sometimes 
applied to the toddy or palm-wine, as 
will be seen below^ 

1515 — “They use no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, which trees they 
call Sagur, and of this they make bread 
— Giov da JESwpoUi 86 

1616 — “Oryza tamen magna hic copia, 
mgens etiam modus arborum quas Saguras 
voeiint, quaoque vana suggerunt commoda *** 
— /«??«?, 1 201 . 

1631. — “ tertia frequens est in Banda 

ac reliquis insulis Molucois, quae distillat ex 
arbore non absimih Palmae Indioae, isque 
potus indigenis Saguer vocatur ^ — 

Jati. Bontiiy Dud, iv p 9 

1784 — “ The natives drink much of a 
liquor called saguire, drawn from the palm- 
tree.** — ForreM, Magni, 73 

1820. — “The Portuguese, I know not for 
what reason, and other European nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liquor sagwire ” — Crmficrd^ Bi'ti i, 401 

SAHIB, s The title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may be said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, when no 
disrespect is intended, by natives It 
IS also the general title (at least where 
Hindustani or Persian is used) which 
IS affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Mons^enr than to Mr Tor Colonel 
Collector Sdifttby Lord Sd^ih^ and 
even Sergeant Sd^L^b are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sdhih t 
‘Sir^* In other Hind use the word 
IS equivalent to * Master * , and it la 
occasionally used as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
e,g. Appa Sd^iK Ttpd Sdhibj and 
generically is affixed to the titles of 
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men of rank wlien indicated by those 
titles, as Khiln Sd/nb^ Nawdh SdJnb, 
Btfjd Bahih The word is Araliic, and 
originally means companion’ , (some- 
times a companion ot Mahomuied) 
fill the A^ah%a 7 i Nights it is the title 
of a Wa/Ir (Bi03to7i, i 218) ] 

]g73 — *« To which the subtle Heathen 
replied, Sahab (i e Sir), why will you <lo 
moro than the Creator mount * ” — Eryn , 417 
1689 — ^‘Thus the distracted Husband m 
Indian English coiifest, English fashion. 
Sab, best fashion, have one Wife best f(»i 
one Husband ” — Ovaigton^ 32tS 

],S53 — “Ho was told that a ‘Sahib* 
wMuted to s^ieak with him.’* — Oalfieftf^ ii 
2“>2 

1S78 — “ foity Elophuits and five 

Sahibs with guns and inniimci.iblo fol- 
h)\veia ” — Lift' iih Mujnssd, i 19i 

[ST, DBAVBS, 11 V A foirnxitiou 

ot the name ot the island oi Stmthnlp 
in the Bay of Bengal, sitnatt‘d olI‘ f.hc 
oorist of Chittagong and Noakhall, 
which IS best known in cfjnneetion 
V ith the awful loss ot lite and ]a operly 
in the ey<*l<>ue of 187(i 

[IdSS — “Fioni Ohitt.{iganm wo sailed away 
the 29th January, after had sent Hinall 
vessels to search round the Island St, 
©eaves ” — In Yult’^ Jlidgea* Duuy, JIak 
tSoc II, Ixxx:.] 

SAINT JOHN’S, n p 

a An Engdish sailor’s corrut>tion, 
which for a Tong time maintained its 
])lace in our maps It is the Hinddn 
of the old Aral) C3eogra])lif‘rs, and was 
the first diuable Hettling-})laoo t>l the 
Parsee refugees on their emigration 
to India in the 8th century. [Dosa- 
bhai Franyi, JM of the i, 

The proper name of the ])]at‘.e, wlindi 
is in hit. 20'' 12' and lies 8B in. north 
of Bombay, is apparently Sajdm (see 
Htst of Oamhay^ in Bo, GovL Solactums, 
No XXVI , N.S , p 52), but it is 
ooinmonly call<*d Banjdn, E B East- 
wick in J. Bo. As Soc H i. 167, gives 
Translation from the Persian of the 
or History of the 
arrival and settlement of the Parsecs 
ill India ” Sanjan is about 3 m from 
the little river-mouth port of Uin- 
bargani “Evidence of the greatness 
of Banjan is found, for miles around, 
in old’ foundations and bricks. The 
bricks are of very superior quality.” — 
Bomb Gazetteer^ vol, xiv 302, [and for 
medieval references to the place, %lnd. 
I. Pt 1. 262, 620 seq.'l 


c 1160 Smdan is 1^ mil© from the 
Hoa . Tho town is large and has an 
extensive commerce both m exports and 
imports ** — Edi /.s?, in JC/hot, i 86 
c 1599 — 

“ When the Bastur saw the soil was good 
Ho selected tho pUco for their lesidence 
Tho llastur named the spot Sanjan, 

And it boc.ime populous as the Land of 
Iran ** — ICtssah, &c , as above, p 179 
c 1616 — “Tho aldoa Nargol m tho 
lands of D.im.iii was infested l)> Malabar 
Mot)rs in thou pa) 6s, who commonly landed 
iheio foi watoi and piovisions, and plun- 
dered the boats thit enteied oi quitted the 
iivci, aud tho passengois who ciossed it 
with heavy loss to tho aldcas ad]oimng the 
iivoi, and to the revenue fiom them, as 
well xs to that fiom the custom-house of 
Sangens ” — Boiano, JJvcada, 670 
1623 — “ La niattina seguonto, fatto gioino, 
seopinnmo terra di lontano in un luogo 
poco thse<:»sto da Hassain, cho gl’ Jnglesi 
ehianmno Tnnttdi San Criovanm , ma nella 
cirLi da navignrc vuh ossor notato, m lingua 
Pt>rt.oght'se, col noine (Tilhas this vai('a% o 
‘ isolo ilello vaeehe * al inodo nosiio 
dofkt Vafh\n 600, [llak. Soc i 16] 

1630 —“It happened that m safety they 
made tt> tho l.md of St lohns on the shoarea 
of India.**^ — Lord, The Uehgion oj the 
3, 

161 1.“- “ lieMdes those four posts thoio 
are in tho said district four TanadiOias 
{mo TANADAXtK <>r (hlfoient ( Uptmnsliips, 
ca11o<l Samg^B (St. John’s), Danu, Maim, 
and Trai)oi -- liorarro (Port MS ) 

3673 —“In a Week’s Time tinned it 
up, sailing by Bat,'ein, ’rarapoie, Vnlontmo’s 
Peak, St Joan’s, and Daman, the last Pity 
northward on the < lontiiieiit, belonging to 
tho Portuguese.” /'V,)A’r, H2 

1808, “They (tho Puis(»e emigrants) 
laniiud at Dieu, ,md 1 iv<mI there 19 years, 
but, <hshlving fht‘ plaee , , the greater 
part. of them left, it and came to the (Iiv/oiat 
toast, in vesstds which nnehered off Seyjan, 
the name t>f a tt»wn " - H Brmmnoml 

1813, 'rUe Parrtt^os or (iiiebros . . , 
continued ni this place (Dm) for Komo time, 
and thou trosHing the Dulph, landed at 
Suzan, near Nuunaroo, which m a httlo to 
tho st>uthward tif Surat ” Eorhv'i, Or. Mem 
1 . 109; I2nd ed. i. 78}. 

1811.— “Tho high lantl of St John., about 
3 loogues mlanti, has n regular appearance 
. . .” U onUn i gflH Dirertunf^ Oil 1841, i. 470 
1872. “In tmmiexion w'lth tho landing 
of tho J’arHiH at SanjltA, in the early part 
of tho 8th temtury, , there atill exiat copios 
of tho 35 Sanskrit jSVoLoif in which thoir 
Mobuds explained thoir religion to Jad€ 
HaiA, tho Raja of the plaeo, and tho roiily 
he gave them.” -ffiiL Ajifni/ i. 214. The 
Sltikaa are given. He« them al«o in Dosahhai 
Fram^VH JlisL of the PiuwSf i. 31. 

b. ST. JOHN’S ISIiAND, np. 

Tins again is a corrujitiou of Ban- 
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Slia'th iiiore correctly Shamj-chuany^ 
tlie Chinese name of an island about 60 
or 70 miles S W. of Macao, and at 
some distance from the mouth of the 
Canton River, the place where St 
Ritincis Xaviei died, and was originally 
bulled 

1552 — ‘‘Inde nos ad Sanciauum, Smanim 
insiilam a Cantone nullia pas circiter cxx 
Deus porduxit inoolumes ” — ^Ub Franc 
JCarr^u , Pragac 1667, IV. xiv 

— “We came to Anchor the same 
Bay, on the N E end of St John’s Island 
Thi'^ Island is in L.it about 32 d 30 mm 
I^uith, lying on the S Coast of the Province 
of <iuantung oi Canton m Ckina ” — Dampier^ 

1 406 

1727 — “A Poituguese Ship being 

near an Island on th«it Coast, called after 
St Juan, some Contlenien and Priests went 
ashore for Diveision, and accidentally found 
the faint’s Body uncoil upiod, and earned 
it Passenger to Croa ” — -1 lliumlton, i 252 , 
[ed 1744, 11 255] 

1780 — ^“St John's,” in Dunn^b New Di- 
rettoi f/, 472 

c ST JOHN’S ISLANDS This 
as also the chart.-uame, and populai’ 
Euiopean name, of two ishiuds about 
6 in S of t^iiigapoie, the chief of 
winch IS properly Pulf» Sikajauy, [or 
as Dennys (Drsc Diet 321) writes the 
word, Pulo Skijnng], 

SAIVA, s A worshipper of S^va , 
Skt. Smvn^ ad) , Mieloiiging to Biva.’ 

16.51 — .second sect of the Bramms, 
*Seivi4’ by uaino, say tlnit a certain 

Fm-ftnu is the supremo among the goils, and 
th.'it all the others arc .subject to him ” — 
Afjtf/marf, 17. 

1867. — “M'lns temple is reckoned, 2 bo- 
Ijovo, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivites 7i/>. MUtnanj in 
JLmoirn^ p 48, 

SAL A, s. I find Miroiber-in- 

law,’ ie wife’s brother, but used 
elli]>taeally iia a low term of abuse. 

[1856. — ‘‘Another reason (for infanticide) 
IS the blind pride which makes them hate 
that any man should call them sala, or 
SuHsoor — brothcr-nidaw, or father-m-law.” 
— ForhfiSf /id'i od, 1878, 616 ] 

1881 -—“Another of these popular Pans 
sayings is * H tn m'nr ? ’ which is as msultmg 
a remark to a Parisian as the apparently 
harmless remark b 9,1S.» ‘brother-in-law,’ is 
to a Hindoo ” — Sat Sept. 10, 326. 

SALAAM, s. A salutation, 
properly oral salutation of Mahom- 
meaans to each other. Arab. sahXm^ 


‘ X^eace ’ Used for any act of saluta- 
tion , or for ‘ compliments ’ 

[c 60 B o — 

“ ’AXV el fjflv S4/)os ei 5’ 

oi5ic^ <rv ye tpolvi^ 

“ Xa/^tos,” el 5’ "EXXijv “ Xaipe” ro 5’ 
atrb 4>pd(rov ” 

— MeleayroSf in A7itholog%a Falatvncb^ vii 149 
The point is that he has been a bird of 
jiassage, and says good-bye now to bis 
various resting-places in their own tongue ] 
1513 — “ The ambassador (of Bisnagar) 
entering the door of the chamber, the Go- 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up while the ambassador 
made him great calema ” — Qon ea, L&iidas, 
II 1 377 See also p 431 
1552 — “The present having been seen he 
took the letter of the Governor, and read it 
to him, and having read it told him how the 
Governoi sent him his Qalema, and was at 
his command with all his fleet, and with all 
the Portuguese ” — QobtanKeda, iii 445 

1611 — “5alema The salutation of an 
inferior” — Coha^iiLmaSy Sp Diet sv 

1626 — “ Hee (Selim ^ e Jahangir) turneth 
ouer his Beades, and saith so many words, 
to wit three thousand and two hundred, 
and then presonteth himself to the people to 
xoceivo tbezr salames or good morrow ” 
— Pme/iosj Pilffri?7iaffe, 523 

1638 — “ En entiant ils se saluent de leur 
Salem qu’ils accompagnent dVne profonde 
inclination ” — 3Ia7idelslo, Pans, 1659, 223 
1648 — “ this salutation they call 

salam , and it is made with bonding of the 
body, and laying of the right hand upon 
tho head ” — Vim Dcust, 65 
1689 — “Tho Salem of tho Religious 
Bra mins, is to join their Hands together, 
and sproading thorn first, make a motion 
towards then Head, and then stz etch them 
out ” — Oinnrjtt777^ 183 

1694 — “The Town Couicopohes, and 
chief inhabitants of Egmore, cam© to make 
their Salaam to the President ” — Wheeler. 
1 281 

1717 — “ I wish the Friasts m Tianquebar 
a Thousandfold Schalam ” — Phihpp's ActL 
62 

1809 — “ Tho old priest was at the door, 
and with his head uncovered, to make his 
salaams ” — Ld Valeivtxa^ i 273 
1813 — 

“ ‘ Ho ' who art thou ? * — ‘ This low salam 
Replies, of Moslem faith I am ’ ” 

Byron^ The Gmour 

1832. — “ II me rondit tons les salams qu© 
JO fis autrefois au "Grand Mogol ” — Jacqv^e- 
montf Oon-'esp ii. 137. 

1844. — “All chiefs who have made their 
salam are entitled to carry arms person- 
ally ” — 0* of SvrO* NapbCTt 2. 

SALAK, 6. A siugular-lookiiLg 
fruit, sold and eaten in the Malay 
regions, described in the quotation. 
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It IS tlie fruit ot a species of rataii 
(Balaccci edul%$\ of winch the Malay 
name is rotan^&alaJc 

1768-71 — “The salac {Qahmiiis ^otanff 
siahiua) which is the fruit of a pnckly 
bush, and has a singular appearance, being 
covered with scales, like those of a liz^ird , 
it IS nutiitious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry ” — *SV(t- 
•vo'i^nus, E T 1 241. 

SALEB, SALEP, s This name 
IS applied to the tubers of various 
species of orch^s found in JKurope and 
Asia, which from ancient tunes have 
had a gieat reputation as being resto- 
rative and highly nutritious This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the ' doctrine ot signatiues,’ 
but was due i>artly no doubt to the 
fact that the niucdage of siileb has 
the property ot toriuing, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of water, a 
tlncdc jelly Good model n authoiities 
<[Uite disbelieve in the virtuCvS ascribed 
to salehf though a decoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes fui agree- 
able drink tor invalids Saleb is 
identified correctly by Ibn Baithar 
witli the Satyriuin of Dioscorides and 
Galon The full name in Ar^ (an- 
alogous to the Greek is Khus7~ 

<tl-fhaHab, i.e HesUmlm vuhpu^ but 
It IS commonly known in India as 
m^hdt i e. Salop of Egypt, or 

popularly In Upiier India 

mleh IS derived from various species 
of Eulo2'>h'i(h found in Kashmir and 
the Lower Himalaya. Saloop, which 
is^ or used to be, supplied hot lu winter 
inolrnings by itinerant vendors in llic 
streets of London, is, we believe, a 
representative of Haleb , but we do 
not know from what it is prepared 
[In 1889 a correspondent to Notes tb 
Queries (7 aer. vn 36) stated that 

within the last twenty years saloop 
vendors might have been seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London 
The term saloop was also applied to 
an infusion of the sassafras bark or 
wood In Pereira’s Materia Medial, 
published m 1860, it is stated that 
‘ sassafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and sugar, is sold at daybreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
saloop.’ Saloop m balls is still sold 
in London, and comes mostly fi'om 
Smyrna.’’] 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant uy salif, but it seems 


possible that the traveller may not 
have recognised the thaHah, saHah m 
its Indian pronunciation 

c 1340 — “ After that, they fixed the 
amount of provision to be given bv the 
Snltan, vi/, 1000 Indian 'nth of flour 
1000 of meat, a large number of 7 ith (how 
many I don’t now remember) of sugar of 
ghee, of sallf, of areca, and 1000 leaves of 
betel JJatuia, iii 382 

1727 — “ They have a fruit called Salob 
about the size of a Peach, but without a 
stone They dry it hard . and being 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee aie . They are of opinion that it 
IS a great restorative . ” — ^ Bamdton.i 125 
[ed 1744, 1 126] 

[1764.- — In hia list of Indian drugs Ives 
(p 44) gives “ Rad Salop, Persia Rs. 35 
per maund ’*] 

1838 — “ Saleb Misree, a medicine, comes 
(a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
good nutritive for the human constitution, 
and IS for this purpose powdered and taken 
with nulk. It la in the form of fiat ova) 
pieces of about 80 grams each. . It is 
sold at 2 oi 3 Ruijoos per ounce ” — JJeac 
ot idtir/es Joimd m Bn am oj- Oabool In 
Pun)ab Tnnh Heputf^ 18b2, App vi 

1882 — “ Hero wo knock against an 

ambulant salep-shop (a kind of tea which 
people dunk on winter mornings); there 
against roaming oil, salt, or water- vendors, 
bakers carrying lirowm broad on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
piirehasor .’*— The CnpitafofGnm 
ext in /SV Jnme<^h U<uvUe^ Sept, 10 

SALEM, n ]) A town and inland 
district of H India Prcqierly Bhelum, 
which IS perhaps a covrnptioirof Ohera, 
the name of the anc.ient monarchy m 
wliK’h this district- was embraced 
[“According to one thcoiy tbc town 
of Halcm is said to identical with 
Hcrnn or Hheran, and occasionally to 
have been nanu*d Hlu*ralaii , when S 
India was divided between the three 
dymistics of Ghola, Hera and Pandia, 
according to the generally accepted 
belief, Karur was the ])lace where the 
three terntorial divisions met ; the 
boundary was no doubt subject to 
vicissitudes, and at one time possibly 
Balein or Berar was a part of Hera ” — 
Le FanUf Mtm, of Btikm, ii 18.] 

SALEMPOORY, s. A kind of 
chintz. Bee allusions under PALEM- 
POEE. [The Madras Gloss,, deriving 
the wore! from stile, * weaver,’ 

Skt. Hown,’ describes it as “a kind of 
cotton cloth formerly manufactured at 
Nellore ; half the length of ordinary 
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Puiijums” (see PIECE-GOODS) The 
third qiiot.atioii indicates that it was 
sometimes white ] 

[1598 — Sarampuras ’* — Linsclioten^ 
Hak Soc 1 95 

[1611 — “I . was only doubtful about 
tbe white Betteelas and Salempiirys *’ — 
J)anv(^)S^ JLettfTi,, i 155 
[1614 — “ Salauxpora, being a broad white 
cloth ” — Fo'^ttr, %bid ii 32 ] 

1680 — “ Certain goods for Bantam priced 
as follows — 

“ Salampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas per 
corge ” — Ft )St Geo Oo7isi) , Apnl 22 
In Fates and Fits m 16, also p 24 
1747 — “The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the 1st inst when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us it 

appeared that 5 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pieces of Salaxnpores were stolen, That 
Two Pieces of Salampores were found upon 
a Peon and the Poison detected is 

oideied to bo severely whipped m the Face 
of the Publick *’ — Ft Ft David Ootisn , 

March 30 (MS Bocords in India Office) 
c 1780 — “ .on Ton y fabnquoit 

diff^rontcs esphces do toilos de coton, telles 
quo salempouris , n. 461 

SALIGBAM, s Skt ^^alagrdma 
(this word 'seems to be properly the 
name of a place, ‘Village of the Sal- 
ti'ee’ — «i real or imaginary Vhtha or 
place of sacred pilgrimage, mentioned 
in the Afahihhdraki), [Other and less 
probable explanations are given by 
Oppert, Anr Miabitants, 337 ] A 
pebble having mystic virtues, found in 
certain rivers, e (j Gandak, Son, &c. 
Such stones are usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite The 
Wagrmna is often adopted as the 
nqireseutative of some god, and the 
worship of finy god may be performed 
l)efore it* It is daily worshipped by 
the Brahmans ; but it is e^ecially 
connected witJi Vaislmava doctrine 
III May 1883 a MlagrtZma was the 
ostensible eaust* of great popular ex- 
citement among tbe Hmaus of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 
fanuljr suit before the High Court, a 
(question arose regarding the identity 
of a 4dlagr<Zma, regarded as a household 


* Like the BairtJXtov which the Greekti got 
through the Semitic nations In PhotiuH there 
me extracts from DaniaBcius (TAfe of Isidorua the 
Fnlosopher), which speak of the stones called 
Baitulos and BaitvXim^ which were objects of 
worship, gave oracles, and were apparently used 
in healing These appear, from what is stated, 
to have been meteortc stones. There were many 
ill Lebanon (see Bihlioth , ed* 1058, pp 1047, 
1002-8) 


god Counsel on both sides suggested 
that the thing should be brought into 
court Mr Justice N'orris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 
advice The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could be no objec- 
tion , the Court interpreter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could not be 
brought into Court, beta use of the covi- 
matUng, but it might with perfect 
propriety be brought into the corridor 
for inspection , winch was done This 
took place during the excitement 
about the “ Ilbert Bill,” giving natives 
magisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans , and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling Mr. 
Justice Norris, who was believed to- 
be hostile to the Bill The editor of 
the Bengallee newspaper, an educated 
man, and formerly a member of the 
covenanted Civil Service, the author 
of one of the most unscrupulous and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of couit He made an 
apology and complete retractation, but 
was sentenced to two months’ im- 
priwsonment 

c 1590 — “ Salgram is a black stone which 
the Hindoos hold sacred , . They are 

found in the river Sown, at the distance of 
40 cose from the mouth ” — Ayeerb, Gladwm*^ 
E T 1800, 11 , 25 , [od Ja‘}'7ett, ii 150] 

1782 — “ Avant de fimr Thistoire de 
Vichenou, jo no puis me dispenser de parler 
de la pierre do Salagraman Bile n’est 
autre chose qu’une coquille petnfi€e du genre 
dcs cornes di Ammon les Indians pr6tendent 
qu’elle represent© Vichenou, parcequ’ils en 
ont d^oouvert de neuf nuances din^rentes, 
ce quhls rapportent aux neuf incarnations, 
do ce Dien Cette pierr© est aux secta- 

tours do Vichenou ce que le Lingam est X 
ceux de Ohiven ” — Bonnerat^ i 307 

[1822 — “In the Nerhuddah are found 
those types of Shiva, called Solgrammas, 
which are sacred pebbles held in great 
estimation all over India ” — Wallace^ Fiftem 
Years in Indm, 296 ] 

1824 — “ The shalgramii is black, hollow, 
and nearly round , it is found in the Gun- 
duk River, and is considered a representa- 
tion of Vishnoo . . . The Shalgramii i» 
the only stone that is naturally divine , all 
the other stones are rendered sacred by 
incantations '' — Wanderings of a Exlgrwi^ 
1 43 

1885 — “My father had one (a Salagram).. 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, small, 
shining stone* He paid it the greatest 
reverence possible, and allowed no one to 
touch it, but worshipped it with his own 
hands When he became lU, and as he 
would not allow a woman to touch it, 
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made it over to a Brahman ascetic with a 
money present,” — SuTuirdhdt, ,in Punjab 
jSl^otes Queries^ ii 109 The 8S.lagrS>ma 
lb in fact a Hindu fetish 

SAliLABAI), s Tins word, now 
<uiite obsolete, occurs freqiiently in 
the early records of English settle- 
ments in India, for the customary or 
piescriptive exactions of the native 
■Governments, and for native prescrip- 
tive claims in general It is a word 
of Mahratti development, salobdd^ 
< perennial,^ applied to permanent col- 
lections or charges , ax^iiarentlv a 
factitious word from Pers sdl^ ‘year,’ 
?iiid Ar dhdd, ‘ ages ’ 

[1680 — “Salabad” See under BOOC” 
KA] 

1703 — . although tho^o arc hard- 
ships, yet by length of time become Sallahad 
we esteem them), there is no great 
demur made now, and are not i eeitod here 
as grievances. ” — In ii 19. 

1716 — “The Board upon reading them 
came to the following resolutions — That 
for anything which has yot appeared the 
•Comatees (Comaty) may cry out their 
Pennagundoo Nagaium at thoir houses, 
feasts, and weddings, &c , according to 
Salahad but not before the Pagoda of 
Ohindy Fillary .** — Ibud, 234. 

1788 — SallabauLd (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Mt)t>r8 Government to 
enforce their demand of a present .” — Indtati 
VoLObbiilai if (BtovMaJt*)* 

SALOOTBEB, SALUSTRBB, s. 

Hind. Bdlotar^ Bdlotrt, A native 
farrier or lioise-doctor This class is 
now almost always Mahomtuedau. 
But the word is taken from the Bkt. 
name Bdlihotm^ the original owner of 
which 18 supposed to have written m 
that language a treatise on the Veterin- 
ary Art, which still exists in a form 
more or leas modi tied and imperfect 
^*A knowledge of Sanskrit must have 
prevailed pretty generally about this 
time (14th century), for there is in 
the Boyal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by order 
of Ghiydsu-d din Muhammad Bhdh 
Klul|l, This rare book, called Kur- 
ru.tU'^l^MuUc^ was translated as early 
as AH. 783 (a.d 1381), from an 
original styled Bdlotar^ which is the 
name of an Indian, who is said to 
have been a Brjlhman, and the tutor 
of SusTuta. The Preface says the 
translation was made ‘from the bar- 
|)arous Hindi into the refined Persian, 


111 order that theie may be no more 
need of a reference to infidels’”-^ 
(Elkot, V 673-4 ) 

[1831 — . your aloes are not genuine * 
‘Oh yes, they are,* ho exclaimed ‘My 
salutree got them from the Bazaar ** — O; 
Bpo7t Mag , reprint 1873, ii 223 ] 

SALSBTTE, n p 

a A considerable island immedi- 
ately north of Bombay The island 
of Bombay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsette, 
and during the Portuguese occupation 
it was so in every sense That occii- 
juition IS still marked by the remains 
of numeious villas and churches, and 
by the survival of a large R Catholic 
poxmlation The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves of 
Kanheri (see KENNElTfi") The old 
city of Tana (qv) also stands upon 
Salsette S«ilset.te was claimed as 
X>art of the Bombay dotfition of Queen 
Oatherine, but refused by the Portu- 
guese The Mahrattas took it from 
them in 1739, and it was taken from 
these by us m 1774. The name has 
been by some connected with the s<ilt- 
works which exist upon the islands 
(Bahnas) But it ax>pcars in fact to 
be the corruption of a Mahratti name 
Bhdahtii from Bhdshmhtl^ meaning 
‘ Hixty-six ’ (Bkt. because 

(it IS Hupjiosed) the island was alleged 
to contain that number of vilLiges 
This name txicurs in the form Shat- 
sashti 111 u stone inscription dated 
Bak. 1103 (A.i>. 1182) Bee Bo. J R 
As Bor Ml 334 Another inscri])- 
titm on eo]>per })lates dated Sak 748 
(a b. 1027) contains a grant of the 
vjllage of Naiira, “one of the 66 of 
Brt Bthdndkn (Thana),” thus entirely 
confirming the etymology («/./^. As. Boc. 
ii 383) I have to thank Mr J M 
Campbell, for drawing my 

attention to these inscriptions 

h Salsette is also the name of the 
three jirovinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the Vellias Con- 
qnistas or Old Con([uests. These lay 
all along the coast, (sonsisting of (1) 


** It i« curicnm tliat without any illusion to 
thlR work, anoihar on the Veterinary Art, styled 
SAMwrit and said to comprise in the Sanskrit 
original 16,000 was translated in the reign 

of SliAh Jahin , , by JSaiyad Abdulla Khan 
Kahddur Firoz Jang, who had found it among 
some other Sanskrit books which . . had been 
plundered fipom Aniar Singh, Mui of Chitor ” 
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t,he Ilhas (viz the island ot Goa and 
minor islands divided by rivers and 
-cieeks), (2) Bardess on the northern 
mainland, and (3) HaUette on •the 
southern mainland The port of 
Marmagaon, which is the terminus 
of the Portuguese Indian Railway, is 
in tins Salsette The name probably 
had the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette , a parallel to which 
was found in the old name of the 
Island of Goa, meaning 

i(Mahr ) Tls-wCtdi^ “ 30 hamlets [See 
BABGANY ] 

ad 1186 — “I, Aparaditya (“the para- 
mount sovereign, the Ruler of the Konkana, 
the most illustrious King ”) have given with 
libation of water 24 drachms, after ex- 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Shat shashti ” — hmnption 
odited by Pandit BlmgatdnW in 

J Bo Bi P A iS xii 332 [And see 
Bombay Qazettm , I Ft ii 544, 567 ] 

a — 

1,)36 — “ Item Revenue of the Cusba 
<Ca?abe — see CUSBAH) of Maym 

R~b° Ixbj gedeas (40,667) 
And the custom-house (iV<&«- 
do%iw) of the said Maym ,, (48,000) 

And Hazagong {MasiaquHo) ,, (11,500) 

And Bombay {Monhay m) ,, (23,000) 

And the Omha and uustoms 
of Caranja . ,, (94,700) 

And m paddy {haU) xxi vmras (see 

MOORAH) 1 candd (soo CANDY) 

And the Island of Salsete fodeas (319,000) 
And in paddy xxi nuo ait 3 vandii ” 

BoMho, Tombo^ 142 

1538 — “Beyond the Tslo of Elephanta 
{do AUfantc) about a league distant is the 
island of Salsete This island is seven 
leagues long by 6 in breadth On the north 
it borders the Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
it has the 1. of Elephanta, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the T. of Bombai 
or of Boa Vida This island is very fertile, 
4iboundmg in provisions, cattle, and game 
.of sorts, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galleys 
In that part of the isTan<l which faces the 
8 W wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thana , and a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice called the 
Pagoda of Salsete , both one and the other 
•objeota most worthy of note ; 7*hana for its 
decay (deittro%g(to) and the Pagoda as a work 
unique in its way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen.” — JoCU} de QoMro^ Prvnw 
Rote%ro da Xndm^ 69-70, 

1654 — 

“And to the Tanadar {tenadar) of Salsete 
30,000 

“He has under him 12 peons (pttlBis) of 
whom the said governor takes 7, leaving 
him 5, which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10,800 rcis. 


“ And to a Parvu. (see PARVOE) that he 
has, who IS the country writer and 

having the same pay as the Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in a 
year at the said rate to 10,800 reisP — Botelhoj 
TombOy m Subsidio?, 211-212 

1610 — “Frey Manuel de S. Mathias, 
guardian of the convent of St Francis in 
Goa, writes to me that in Goa alone 

there are 90 resident friars , and besides in 
Ba^aim and its adjuncts, viz , in the island 
of Salsete and other districts of the north 
they have 18 panshes (Freguezias) of 
native Christians with vicars , and five 
of the convents have colleges, or seminaries 
where they bring up little orphans , and 
that the said Ward of Goa extends 300 
leagues from north to south — Lvmos das 
Moihgves, 298 

[1674 — “ From whence these Pieces of 
Land receive their general Name of Balset 
either because it signifies in Oanoremh 
a Gianary . ” — Fryer, 62 ] 

c 1760 — “It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
forced to seek refuge on Bomb^, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a sudden from very 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary 
— Gfro<}e, 1 72 

[1768 — “Those lands are comprised in 
66 villages, and fiom this number it is called 
Salsette — Fo7 al of Salsette, India Office 
MS J 

1777 — “The acquisition of the Island of 
Salset, which in a manner surrounds the 
Island of Bombay, is sufficient to secure the 
latter from the danger of a famine ” — Pi ire^s 
Trait% 1 101, 

1808 — “The island of Sashty (corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
<juerod by that Nation in the year of Christ 
1534, from the Mohammedan Pnnoe who 
was then its Sovereign , and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or quit- 
rent ** — Bombay, Regyu I of 1808, sec ii 

b. — 

1510— “And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own people and 
many more from the Island (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, scouring the districts and the tana- 
daris, and placing in them hy hia own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
jmt all m such order that he collected much 
monoy, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money " — Oorrea, ii 161 

1546 — “We agree in the manner fol- 
lowing, to wit, that I Idalxaa (Idaloan) 
promise and swear on our Koran (no noso 
rmgixffo), and by the head of my eldest son. 
that I will remain always firm in the said 
amity with the King of Portugal and with 
his governors of India, and that the lands 
of Salsete and Bardees, which I have made 
» contract and donation of to Hia Highness, 
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I confirm and gxve anew, and 1 bwear and 
promise by the oath aforesaid never to re- 
claim them or make them the Subject of 
War ** — Treaty between D* John de Oastto 
and Idalocaa^ who was formerly called 
IdaTgiXo (Adtl Klidn) — Botelho^ Tomho, 40 

1598 — *‘On the South side of the Hand 
of Goa, whei the riuer runneth againe intt> 
the Sea, there cometh euen out with the 
coast a land called Salsette, which is also 
vnder the snbiection of the Portingales, and 
IS planted both with people and finite ” 
— Limchoten, 51 , [Hak Soe i 177] 

1602. — “Before we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c 1546) IdaKa (Adi I 
Shah) waged with the State about the niain- 
land provinces of Salsete and Bard^^s, which 
caused much trouble to the Grovernmont of 
India, it seems well to us to give an account 
of these Mooi Kings of Visiapoi ’* — Oouto, 

rv \ 4 

SALWEN, np The great river 
entering the sea near Martaban iii 
British Burma, and which tlie Chinese 
in its upper course call La-Lutnij The 
Burmese form is l>ut t.he 

original form is probably Shan [‘■‘The 
Salween Eaver, which empties itself 
into the sea at Mauhuain, rivals the 
Irrawaddy in length but not lu im- 
portance’^ (Forhe>% Dm mu, 8)] 

SAMBOOK, s. Ar and 

snyihuh (there is a Hkt word ^amhuka^ 
‘a bivalve shell, but we are tmablo to 
throw any light on any poasible trans- 
fer) ; a kind of small vessel formerly 
used in Western India and still on thi* 
Arabian coast [See Bombay Gazettatr^ 
xui. Pt ii 470.^ It iH snialler than 
the hftrjaltf («(‘e BUGGALOW), and is 
chiefly used to commuui(*at.<‘ between 
a roadstead and the slion*, or t,o go 
inside the reefs liurton reiKlers the 
word ‘a foyst,’ wlncli is properly a 
smaller kind of galley Hee descrip- 
tion nx the last but one fiuotatwm 
below. 

o. 330. — “It la the custom when a vcbhoI 
arnvoa (at Makdawhau) that the Multan’s 
BUZLbflk boards her to ask whence the ship 
tomes, who is the owner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), what she is laden with, and what 
merchants t^r other passengers are on board/’ 
— Dm Batuta, n. 183 ; also see pp. 17» 
181, &c. 

1498 — “The Zambuco came loaded with 
doves’ clung, which they have in those 
islands, and which they were carrying, it 
being merchandize for Cambay, where it la 
used m dyeing cloths.” — Oorrm, Bmdag. 
i, 33 34. 

,, In the curious Vocabulary of the 
language of (Jaheut, at the end of the 


lioteuo of Vasco da Gama, we find “Bar 
cas , Cambuco ” 

[1502 — “Zambucos.” See under Na 
CODA ] 

1506 — “Quosto Caiutamo ai prese uno 
sambuco molto ncco, venxva dalla Mecha 
per Uolocut ” — Lmnaido Qa" Master, 17 


1510 — “As to the names of their ships 
some ,uo called Sambuchi, and these are 
flat-bottomed ” — Vat theum, 154 


1516 — “Item — our Oaptixm Major, or 
(Japtain of Oochini shall give passes to 
seouie the navigation of the ships and 
zaiibu(I0S of thou ports provided they 

do not carry apices or drugs that we require 
foi our cargoes, but if such bo found, for 
the hist occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and dings so loaded, and on the second 
thoy shall lose both ship and cargo, and all 
may bo taken as pn/e of war ” — Treatii of 
Lopo Boatt^ with Cbii/do (Quiloa), mBotk/tOy 
Tontbo, BithsitBo'i, p 32 
[1516. — “Zambucos.” Moc under ARECA ] 
1518. — “Zambuquo ” Moo under PROW- 


15‘13. — “ Item — that the Zaubuquos 
which shall frade in his port in nee or 
(jiatkly) an<1 eof tons and othoi matters shall 
pay the custt unary duos ” — TtmUf of Martm 
Affonm tie Stmsti with (Uxt/tnn, in Boieliu\ 
Tombo, 37. 

[1814 — “Sambouk.” Moo under DHOW ] 

1855.-- “ Our pilgrim ship , . was a 
Sambuk of about 400 rodi^bs (50 tons), with 
narrow wodgo-hke bows, a clean wator-hne, 
ai sharp keel, nndeckod except upon the 
poop, which was high enough to act as a 
sail in a gale of wind Wo carried 2 masts, 
muninontly raking forward, the mam con- 
Hidorably longer than the nnzen, and the 
former was provided with a largo triangular 
latino. ...” Bttritm, /*tiffrtmatjtf to KT 
Mrdtrmh and Meeeah, i. 276 , [Memorial ed- 
1 1881 

1858, *“Tho voshoIh of the Arabs called 
Sembuk are small Haggolows of 80 to 100 
tons burden Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp pniw, tlie after part of the 
vessel IS disprtiportitmately t)road and 
elovaiod above the water, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail which is hoisted to the masthead with 
such a Hprciol that often the extent of the 
yard is grcaler than the whole length of the 
vessel.”- h\ ttnt Neetiianyt, in ZeitBchr. der 
iMttHck* Morymi, Gmethdi xn. 420. 

1880. “The sniidl sailing boat with one 
sail, which IS (‘ailed by the Arabs 
book * with which I went from Hodeida to 
Aden.” — Letter in Athnuieam^ March 13, 
p. 346, 

[1900. —“We scrambled into a sambouka 
crammed and stuffed with the baggage.” — 
Bmtf Southern Atubia, 220.] 


SAMBBE, SAMBUB, s. Hind 
sahar^ ea^tdiaT ; Skt. iamhara. A kind 
of 8tiig {lima Ari$toteU$, Jerdon ? 
[Blanford, Mmnmttlht, 548 the* 
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elk of S Indian spoi tsnien , ghmis ot 
Bengal ; jerrow (jardo) of tlie Hima- 
laya , the largest ot Indian stags, and 
found in all the large forests of India 
The \\ ord is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat resemhling chamois 
leather, prepared from the hide, 

1673 — Our usual diet was of 

spotted deer, Sabre, wild Hogs and some- 
times wild Cows ” — JF)yr/y 175 

[1813 — “Here he saw a numbei of deer, 
and four large sabirs or samboos, one con- 
siderably bigger than an ox ” — I>ta7 y, 

in Eo 7 hes^ Ot Mem 2nd ed ii 400 ] 

1823 — The skin of the Sambre, when well 
piepared, foims an excellent material for 
the military accoutrements of the soldiers 
of the native Powers ” — Maholm, C&ritiaf 
India, I 9 

[1900 — ‘'The Sambu stags which Lord 
Powerscourt turned out in his glens , . *’ 

— SjieLtatot, Deocmbei 15, p 883 ] 

SAMP AH, s A kind of small 
boat or skift The word ajipears to be 
Javanese and Malay It must have 
'been adopted on the Indian shores, 
for it was picked up there at an early 
date by the Portuguese , and it is now 
-current all tlirough the further Bast 
{The French have adopted the Anna- 
mite form tamhmi ] The word is often 
said to be originally Chinese, ‘ hanpan,’ 
= ‘ three boards,' and this is possible 
It IS certainly one ol the most ordinary 
words for a boat in China Moreovei, 
we learn, on the authority of Mr 
E 0 Babei‘, that there is another 
kind of ])oat on the Yangtse which 
xs called 'voxi-pan, ‘ live boards.' Giles 
however says . From the Malay mm- 
three )>oaids" , but m tins there 
IS some confusion The word has no 
such meaning in Malay 

1510, — “My companion said, 'What 
means then might there be for going to this 
island ? ” They answered • ' That it was 
necessary to purchase a ohiampana,’ that 
IS a small vessel, of which many are found 
there — Varthetna, 242. 

1516. — “They (the Moors of Qiiilacaro) 
perform their voyages in small vessels which 
they call chaxnpaxta.’* — Barhom, 172, 

o, 1540 — “In the other, wheroof the 
-captain was slain, there was not one escaped, 
for Qumg Pcmian pursued them in a 
Champana* which was the Boat of his 
Junk ” — I^into {Oogan, p. 79), ong. oh lix. 

1562 — “ . , . Champanas, which are a 
kind of small ix. 76; 

Irather, Bk. ii. oh, xxn p 76]. 

1613 — “And on the beach called the 
Ba/ar of the Jaos . . . they sell every sort of 


provision in nee and grain for the Jaos 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
the dawn are landing provisions from their 
junks and ships in tneir boats or Cham- 
penas (which are little skiffs) . *’ — GodtnJio 

de Mrea%a, 6 

[1622 — “ Yt was thought fytt . to 
trym up a China Sampan to goe with the 
fleete . — OoeWs Dmty, Hak Soc ii 

122 ] 

1648 — In Van Spilhergen's Voyage we 
have Champane, and the still more odd 
Champaigne [See under TOPAZ ] 

1702 — “ Sampans being not to be got we 
were forced to send for the Sarah and 
Eaton’s Long-boats ” — MS Corn espotidente 
in 1, Office ft om Cimia Eactoty (at Chusan), 
Jan 8 

c 1788 — “Some made their escape in 
prows, and some in sampans *’ — Mem of a 
Malay Family, 3. 

1868 — “The harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and trading vessels from 

vessels of several hundred tons burthen 
down to little fishing-boats and passenger 
sampans.” — Wallace, Malay Arvhip 21 

SAMSHOO, s A kind of ardent 
spirit made in Cbina from rice Mr 
Babei doubts this being Chinese ; but 
according to Wells Williams the name 
IS san-sliao, ‘tlirice fired' (Gmde, 220) 
'Distilled liquor* is 8hao-&^u, 'fired 
liquor.' Coiupaie Germ Brantwe%n, 
and XXX beer. Strabo says ‘Wine 
the Indians drink not except when 
sacrificing, and that is made of rice 
ni lieu ot barley ” (xv c i. § 63) 

1684. — “ - . sampsoe, or Chinese Beer " 

— Valmtijn, iv {China) 129, 

[1687 — * ‘ Samshu. ” See under AREACK.] 

1727. — “ . . , Samshew or Rice Arrack 
—A Hamilton, ii 222 , [ed 1744, ii 224] 

c 1762 — “ the people who make 

the Chinese brandy called Samsu, live like- 
wise in the suburbs ” — Oshech's Voyage, i. 235 

[1862 — “ . samshoe, a Chinese inven- 

tion, and which is distilled from rice, after 
the rice has been permitted to foment (^) m 
. vinegar and water ” — Neale, Residetice 
in SiaWf 75 

SAHDAI*, SAHDLE, SANDEES, 
SANDAL-WOOD, s From Low 
Latin santaluin, in Greek advraT^ou, 
and in later Greek advdavov , coming 
from the Arab, sandal, and that from 
Skt chandana The name properly 
belongs to the fra^ant wood of the 
Santcuum album, L Three woods 
bearing the name santalum, white, 
yellow, and red, were in ofiicmal use 
in the Middle Ages. But the name 
Red Sandalwood, or Red Sandeis, 
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has heen long apj)lied, both in English 
and in the Inaian vernaculars, to the 
wood of Pterocarpus santahna^ L , a 
tree of S India, the wood of which is 
inodorous, but which is valued for 
various pirrposes in India (pillars, turn- 
ing, &c), and IS exported as a dye- 
uood According to Hanbury and 
Fluckiger this last was the ^andns 
so much used in the cookery of the 
Middle Ages for colouring sauces, 

In the opinion of those authorities it 
IS doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal-w’ood, 
or was the wood of Pteioe mntal It 
is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant For 
on the one hand, even in modern 
tunes, we find Mil hum (see below) 
si^eaking of the three colours of the 
leal sandal-wood , and on the other 
hand we find Mattlnoli in the 16 th 
century speaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous 

It has been a question bow the 
Pteromr^xii^ Htmialhut came to be 
called sandal- wood at all Wc may 
suggest, as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder “ mixed with 
oil IS used for bathing and purifying 
the skin'’ {Drunj^ s.v.), much as the 
tiaie sandal-wood powder alsti is rised 
in the East 

c (545 — ‘‘And from tho romotor rtsgxonR, 
I speak of ’^JVanwta and other placoH of 
export, the nniiorts to Taprohano are silk, 
alooswo<jd, clovoH, Bandalwood 
and HO forth , in &c., 

clxxvn 

1298 — “ Kneoro Hachio/, quo on coste ywlo 
a arbros do sandal vomnnlloansi grant coino 
snnt les arbroH des noHtre ccmtrdo , . . ot 
il en ont hoiH come noa avunn d’autroM 
arbres Hauvajes.*’— J/arew Pufu^ Goog Text, 
oh. cxci. 

o. 1860, — “ Take powdered rice and boil 
it in almond milk . . • and colour it with 
Saunders — Recipe quoted by Wright ^ 
Domentic &o-, 360, 

1554 — “ Le Santal done oroist es Indos 
Onontales et Ocoidontales s en grandes 
Forostss, et fort ospesRes, II 8*en treuuo 
trois especoH, mais le plus paste ost le 
rnoillour* le V>lano apres! lo rouge e«t mis 
an dormer nine, pource quhl n’a aucun© 
odour maiH lea deux premiers seutent fort 
bon — Matthiuh (old Fr. version), Uv, i* 
eh. XIX, 

15(33. — “The Sandal grows about Timor, 
which prochicoM tho largest tjuantity, and it 
is called ohundana; and by this name it 
is known in all tho rogionH about Mahica ; 
and the Ara>)s, being tnoRO who carried on 


tho trade of those parts, corrupted the 
w'ord and called it sandal Every Moor 
whatever his nation, calls it thus 
Garcia^ f 186 r Ho proceeds to speak of 

tho sandalo as quite a different 

product, growing in Tonassenm and on the 
Ooromandol CJoaat 

1584 — “ . - Sandales wilde from Cochin 
Sandales domestiek fiom Malacca . 

Wm in IlakI ii. 412 

1613 — “ . certain lenegade Christians, 

of tho said island, along with the Moors 
callcti in tho Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a tine oppoituriity, wont one time with 
five vessels, and another time with seven 
.igainst tho said fort, at a time when most 
of tho people wcio gone to Solor for 

tho Sandal trade, by which they had their 
living ** — /JfCat/af 723 

1615. — “ ( Vanimttoe to procure the com- 
modities recommended by Gapt Sans for 
«lapan, via . piotuios of wais, steel„ 
skins, Sanders- wood.*'— i 380 

1813 — “When the tteos aio felled, the 
bark IS taken off , they are then out into 
billots, and buried in a diy place for two 
months, <iunng ivhieh penod tho white ants 
will oat tho imtei wood without touching 
tho sandal ; it is then taken up and . 
Started into three kinds ^I'ho deeper the 
colour, the higher is tho perfume , and hence 
the merehunts HiunefnneH divide sandal into 
rod, yellow', and wlnto ; but those arc all 
difforont Hliudos of the sumo colour.”^ 
Mifhurn, i 2511 

1825.- “ RKiiW’onn, properly Rbd Saun- 
ders, IH prodneotl <*hieifv on tho Coromandel 
(‘oaHi, W'tuuu’O it has of lato years been im- 
portofl in eouHiderable quantity to England, 
whore it is omtdoyoil in dyeing It 
eomoH in ronnn biUetH of a thickiRli red 
c<4our on tho outnulo, a deep brighter red 
within, with a wavy grain , no smell or 
toMte/’— ed. 1825, p. 249 

SANDOWAY, n.j) A town of 
Arukan, the Biirme.se name of winch 
in Thmdv?t^ (Snii<i-wo)<, for which an 
etymology (Mrou-tietl ’), and a corve- 
Hpoiiding logond arc niveuted, aa usual 
[«t*c liunrHm Ua^i,f&cr^ li, 606] It i» 
quite poHHiblt* t.hnt the name is 
ancunit, and represented by the Badw 
of Ptolemy, 

1653.- “In croMHing tho gulf of Bengal 
there arose a nUirm which (lispersed them 
m such a manner that Martin Affonse 
found hmiHoU aiune, with hm ship, at the 
"island called Nogamale, opposite the town 
of Sodoe, which ih <v« the inambind, and 
there was wrecked upon a reef . . .**— 
Harr0», IV, is. 1. 

In I. ix, 1, it is called Bedoe. 

1696, — “Other places along this Coast 
subjected to this King (of Arraoan) are 
Voromuria^ Bedoa, and Pm^t MagaoniJ* 

—Appendix to Om^igton^ p, 563. 
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SANG-UICEL, s This is a term 
(pi sangu%ce%s) often xised by the 
Portuguese writers on India for a 
kind of boat, or small vessel, used in 
war We are not able to trace any 
origin m a vernacular word. It is 
pewiaps taken from the similar proper 
name which is the subject of the next 
article [This supposition is rendered 
])ractically certain from the quotation 
from Albuquerque below, turniahed 
by Mr Whiteway ] Bluteau gives 
“ Sanguicel ; termo da India He 
hum geiiero de eiubarccigao pequena 
q serve na costa da India jiara dar 
alcaiise aos parbs dos Mouros,” ‘ to 
give chase to the prows of the Moors ’ 

[1512 — **Here was Nuno Vaz iii a ship, the 
St John, which was built in ^amgmcar — 
Albuquerque, Vciitas, p 99 Jn a letter of 
Kcjv 30, 1613, ho vanos the spelling to 
Qamgicar Thoio aro many other passages 
111 the samo wiitor which make it practically 
certain tluit Saumicels wore the vessels 
built at Sanguicer J 

1598 — “The Condo (Francisco da Gama) 
was occupiod all tho winter (<x v ) in reform- 
ing the Hoots , and as the time came on 
ho nominated his brother D Luiz da Gama 
to be Oaptiun-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the expedition to Malabar, and wrote to 
Bahama to equip six very light Sanguicels 
according to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botelho, a man of great 
e\porience in that craft. ^ These orders 
wore given by the Count Admiral because ho 
perceived that big Hoots were not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
like those alone which could catch the paraos 
and vessels of tho piratos . for these 
escaped our Heots, and got hold of the mer- 
chant vessels at their pleasure, darting in 
and out, like light horse, whore they would, 

. Doc, XII. hv. i. oh lA 

1605. — ‘‘And seeing that I am informed 
that , . tho incursions of certein pirates 

who still infest that coast might be pre- 
vented with loss apparatus and expense, if 
we had light vosaoJlH which would be more 
effective than tho foists and galleys of which 
the fleets have hitherto been composed, see- 
ing how tho enemy us© their saaiguicels, 
which our ships and galleys cannot overtake, 
I enjoin and order you to build a quantity 
of light vessels to be employed in guarding 
tho coast in place of tho fleet of galloys and 
foists. . — King' it Letter to J)om Affomo 

de Oastro^ m Ltm^os dm MongSea, i, 26 

[1612 -^Seo under GALUVAT, b.] 

1614 — “The eight Malabaresque San- 
guicels that Francis de Miranda despatched 
to the north from the bar of Goa went with 
three chief captains, each of them to com- 
mand a week m turn , * — Boearro, Decctda>i 

262. 


SANGUICER, SANGUEOA* 
ZINGUIZAR, &c, lip This is a 
place often mentioned in. the Portu- 
guese narratives, as very hostile to. 
the Goa Government, and latterly a& 
a great nest of corsairs This appears, 
to be Sa7igameshvai , lat 17® formerly 
a port of Canara on the River Shastri,. 
and standing 20 miles from the mouth 
of that river The latter was navig- 
able for large vessels up to Sangam- 
eshvar, but within the last 60 years- 
has become impassable. [The name 
is derived from Skt. sangaTna-tsvara^ 

‘ Siva, Lord of the river confluence ’] 

1516 — “Passing this iiver of Babul and 
going along the coast towards Goa you find 
a river called CingUK^ar, inside of which 
there is a place where there is a tralEfic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Gambit cos (Sambook) of Malabar 
to sell what they bring, and buy the products 
of the country The place is peopled "by 
Moors, and Gentiles of the aforesaid King- 
dom of Baquem” (Deccan) — Barbosa, Lisbon 
©d p 286. 

1538 — “Thirty -five leagues from Guoa,. 
in the middle of the Gulf of the Malabars 
there runs a laxge nver called Zamgizara. 
This nver is well known and of great 
renown. The bar is bad and veiy tortuous, 
but after you get within, it makes amends 
for the difiiculties without It runs inland 
for a great distance with great depth and 
breadth ” — JJe Gastro, Prvmeiio Rotetro, 36. 

1553 — D© Barros calls it Zmgagar m 
TI 1 4, and Sangaga in IV i 14 

1584 — “There is a Haven belonging to. 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called Sangmseo, 
whore many of those Rovers dwell, and 
doe so much mischiefe that no man can. 
asse by, but they receive some wrong 
y them . . Which the Viceroy undex- 

standing, prepared an armie of 16 Foists, 
over whion he made chiefe Oaptaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don lulianes- 
Mascharenhas, giving him express© com- 
mandement first to goe unto the Haven of 
Sanguiseu, and utterly to raze the same 
downe to the ground " — Linsekoten, oh 92 ; 
[Hak. Soo 11 170] 

1602 — “Both these projects he now began 
to put m execution, sending all his treasurea 
(which they said exceeded ten millions in 
gold) to the nver of Sanguicer, which waa 
also within hxs jurisdiction, being a seaport, 
and there embarking it at his pleasure,’* — 
Conto, ix. 8 See also Deo, X iv. 

X>. 0%leanes Mmcarmkm arrvs^ 
%n Malabar, and how he erUered th^ rvoer of 
Sanguicer to chastise the JSfaiqne of that 
place, and of the disaster zn zmich he met 
hza dea^ (This is the event of 1584 
I related by Linschoten) , also Deo X vi 4 : 

I Of the things that hempened to D Jeronynu* 
I Mascarenhas in Malabar, and how he had n 
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mtctxng with tfie Zamiorvn^ and swore peace loUh 
him, and how Ive ’brought destnwtion on tim 
Naique of Sangmcer ” 

1727 — “There as an excellent Harbour 
for Shipping 8 Leagues to the Southward of 
iJabul^ called Sanguseer, but the Country 
about being inhabited by Rapatees, it is not 
frequented ” — A Hamxlton, [ed. 1744] i 244. 

SANSKRIT, s The name of the 
classical language of the Brahmans, 
Samshnta^ meaning in that language 
^ purified ’ or ‘ perfected ’ This was 
ot3viously at first only an epithet, and 
It IS not of very ancient use in this 
specific application To the Biahiuans 
Sanskrit was the bhahJiUy or language, 
«ind had no particular name The 
word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 
gramniarian Panini (some centuries 
before Christ), but not as a deiio- 
luination of the language Tn the 
latter sense, howevei, t)oth ^Sanskrit’ 
^nd ‘Prakrit’ (Pracrit) are used in 
the Jlrzhat SamJutd of V«iraliainilnra, 
c A n. 504, in a chapter on omens 
(Kxxvi. 3), to which Prof Ktum’s 
translation does not extend _ Tt (K.*curs 
4 ils() in the Mr^chchluiLatihd^ trans- 
lated l)y Prof ti. 11 Wilson in his 
Jthndit *Theat7f\ under the name of 
.the ‘Toy-cart’, in the works of 
Kuinunla Bhatta, a writer of thje 7th 
<*eutury , and in the Pdmnlyd 
a luetncal treatise ascnlieu by the 
Hindus to Panun, but. really of com- 
paratively modern ongin 

There IS a cuxnously early mention 
of Sanskrit by the Mahommedaii poet 
Anur Khusru of Delhi, which is 
quoted helow The first mention (to 
our knowledge*) of the word in any 
European writing is m an Italian 
letter of Basaetti’s, addi’tnssed from 
Malabar to Jiernardo Davansati in 
Florence, and dating from 1586. The 
few words on the subject, of this 
writer, allow much acumen. 

In the l7th and 18th centuries such 
leferenoes to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called Grandonic^ or 
the like, from grantha, ‘a book’ (see 
aRUNTH, aRtJNTHTTM) a book of 
the classical Indian literature. The 
term Sanskrit came into familiar use 
After the investigations into this 
language the English in Bengal 
(viz. by Wilkins, Jones, &c) in the 
last quarter of the 18th century. [See 
Macdonell, IltsL of Samhrit Lit cK i.] 


A.D Maitreija Now, to me, there 

are two things at which I cannot choose but 
laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song the woman snuffles 
like a young cow when the rope is first 
r>assed through her nostrils , and the man 
wheezes like an old Pandit repeating his 
bead-roll.”— 7% r Toy-Qait, ET in W%hon'^ 

XI 60 

AD. // ■? — “ Throe-aiid -sixty or four-and- 
sixty sounds are there ongmally in Praknt 
(PRACRIT) even as m Sanskrit, as, taught 
by the fcSvayambhu ” — S%kJid 

quoted in Jnd (1858), iv 348 

Put SCO also TPifto’s Akadvm Voihsungen 
(1876), p 194. 


1318. — “ But there is another language, 
nK)io select than the other, which all the 
Brahmans uso Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, and tlie common people know 
nothing of it ” — A mil Khusift, in Mlliot, ni 
f>63 


1586 — “ Bono sentto lo loro scienze tutte 
111 una lingua eho dimandano Samsemta, 
the vuol dire ‘bene aiticolata" della quale 
non HI ha nieinonu quaiido fusse pailata, eon 
inure (coni’ lo dico) momonc antichissime 
lmi«U{inla oonio noi la groca e la latina, o 
\i pongono mol to maggioi tempo, ai che 
in 6 anm o 7 Honu fanno padroni ot ha la 
lingua d’nggi inolto coso conuini con quella, 
mdliii <|ualo sinio luolti do’ uostri nomi, e 
jKirticularmciiio do numuri il 6, 7, 8, o 9, 
/>/o, sn fw, et altn asHiii ” N<ti,MtU, extracted 
lu Ih ihtheniutiSy Sturkt^ &c , Livorno, 1876, 

p 221 

c. 1590 —“Although this country (Kash- 
mir) has n pceuhar tongue, the books of 
kuowlodgo are Sanskrit (or Hahansknt). 
n’hoy alHo have a wntttm character of their 
own, with whi< h they write their ^ooka, 
’riiti ttuhst4mce which they ohiotty wnte 
upon iH TUs^ which is the bark of a tree,* 
whi<*h with a httlo ptiins they make into 
leaves, and it hists for years In this way 
ancient books have been written thereon, 
an<l the ink is such that it cannot bo washed 
out (<»rig ), u p, 563 , led. JarrHi, ii 


1623 . —“'fho doHiutos enmemvo that the 
Bramenes iiro of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Ikxikos (called Sazaes- 
oretan} doe somewhat agree with the 
Henpturos, but that they undorstami them 
not*” - Purrhusy Pilipu'imttff*, 559 

1661.— . . Stmrt signifies the 8iin in 
Samsoortani, which is a languiige in which 
nil the myKtenes of Heatheiniom jiio wntton, 
iuid which is hoki in esteem bj tho Braminos 
just as Ditfm is among the beamed in 
Kuropo. ” - * t its, 4 . 


Ill Home of the following quotations 
wt» have a form wlucli it is difficult 
ti) account for : 


c 1666. —“Their first study is in the 
HaxmcHt, which is ji language entirely 


* Of thn bhch-ti«'c, HiuihK. hhurja^ ItHula Bho)- 
pattra, W<tU , the exfoliating outer bark of which 
Is called ifij: 
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different from the common and 

which IS only known by the Pendets And 
this IS that Tongue, of which Father cher 
hath published the Alphabet received from 
Father Roa It is called Hanscrit, that is, 
a pure Language , and because they believe 
•hhia to be the Tongue in which God, by 
means of Bmhma, gave them the four Betlhs 
(sec VEDA), which they esteem Saa ed Bools, 
they call it a Holy and Divine Language ” — 
Bn E T 107 , Coiistahh^ ^36] 

1673 — . who founded these, their 
Annals nor then Sanscnpt deliver not ” — 
F) ijei , 161 

1689 — “ . the learned Ijanguago among 
them IS called the Sanscreet ” — Ootngton^ 
248. 

1694 — “Indieus Indus sic nomi- 

natus veterum Brachmanorum lingual Indicb 
diets, Sanscroot, sou, ut vulgo, exilion sono 
elegantiae caus^t Sanscreet, non autem 
Hanscreet ut minus locte earn nuiicupat 
Kircherus Do Ludis Oy lenti , in 

JSijntagyna ii 264 

1726 — “Above all it would bo a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should bo ma,intained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Saihsh it 
tongue {df Sanskritze faal) the head-and- 
mother tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and once for all to make an 
exact translation of the Vedayn or Law book 
of the Heathen Ohoro 

p 72 

1760 — “ They have a learned language 
peculiar to themselves, called the Hansent. 

, , *’ — (Jroscj 1 , 202 

1774 — “This code they have written m 
their own language, the Shanscrit A 
translation of it is begun under the in- 
spection of one of the body, into the 
Persian language, and from that into 
English ** — IK Jlastings, to Lord Mansfield, 
in t-flf'ig, 1 , 402 

1778. — “ The language as well as the 
wutten character of Bengal are familiar to 
the Natives , and both seem to bo base 
donvativoH from the Shandorit — Orme, od. 
1803, 11 5 

1782 — “ lia languo Samsoroutam, Bams- 
Ircf, Hansent ou Orayidon, est la plus 
"^tonduo* 80 S caraotbroa multiplies donnent 
boaucoup do faoihtd pour expnmor ses 
ons(Sos, CO f^ui Ta fait nommor languo 
ivine par lo P. l*anH i. 224 

1794.— 

With Jones, a linguist, Sanskrit, Greek, 
or Manks.’* 

Pm suits of t/ittraixire, 6th od. 286 

1796,—“ La madro di tutto le linguo 
Indiano h la Samskrda, oio^, lingua per^^ 
Jetta, plena, hen dtgerita Krda opera por- 
fetta o compita, Bam, simul, msiems, o vuol 
dire lingua tutta msiome bm digerita, logata, 
peyfettaJ' — Fra Ihw/hto, p 258. 

SAPEOA, SAriSQUB, s This 

wold IS used at JSIacao for what we 
call cash (q v.) m Chinese currency , 


and it IS the word generally used 
by Prench writers for that com 
Giles says “Fiom sapek, a com 
found m Tonquin and Ooclun-China, 
and equal to about half a ipfeiinig 
Thaler), or about one-sixth of 
a German Kreutzer” (Gloss of Eefe'i- 
enoe, 122) We cannot learn much 
about this com of Tonqiim Milburn 
says, under ‘Cochin China’ “The 
only currency of the country is a 
sort of cash, called sappica, composed 
cliiejfty of tutenague (see TOOTNAGUE), 
600 making a q^uan this is divided 
into 10 mace of 60 cash each, the 
whole strung together, and divided 
by a knot at each mace” (ed 1825, 
pp. 444-446) There is iiotlung here 
inconsistent with our proposed deri- 
vation, given later on Mace and 
Sapp%c(i are equally Malay words We 
can hardly doubt that the true origin 
of the term is that communicated by 
our friend Mr E C Baber “Very 
X)robably from Malay sa, ‘one,’ and 
pdku, ‘a string oi nle of the small 
com called pichis ’ PicJm is explained 
by Crawfurd as ‘ Small com . money 
ot coj)per, biass, or tin . It was 
the ancient com ot Java, and also the 
only one of the Malays when first seen 
by the Portuguese ’ Pdku is written 
])y Favre pelH (B%ct Malwis-Ft a7iga%s) 
and IS derived by him from Chinese 
p^-ko, ‘ cent ’ In the dialect of Canton 
polo IS the word for ‘ a hundred,’ and 
one pak is the colloquial term for a 
string of one hundred cash ” Sapeku 
would then be properly a string of 
100 cash, but it is not difficult to 
conceive that it might through some 
misunderstanding (eg s, confusion of 
pehu and p%chis) nave been transferred 
to the single com There is a passage 
in Mr Gerson da Ounha’s Contrybutions 
to tlie Study of Portuguese NmnismaUcs, 
which may seem at first sight incon- 
sistent with this derivation For he 
seems to imply that the smallest de- 
nomination of com struck by Albu- 
querque at Goa m 1510 was called 
cepayqua, 'le in the year before the 
capture of Malacca, and consequent 
familiarity with Malay terms. I do 
not trace his authority for this ; the 
word IS not mentioned in the Oom- 
mentanes of Alhoquerque, and it is 
(luite possible that the dmhevros^ as 
these small copper coins were also 
called, only received the name oepyaymia 
at a later date, and some time after 
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the occupation of Malacca (see Iht 
(Jmiha^ pp. 11-12, and 22) [But also 
see the quotation of 1510 from Correa 
under FAEDAO This word has heen 
<liscussed by Col Temple (Did Antxq , 
August 1897, pp 222 who gives 
<piotations establishing the den\ation 
fioin the Malay «sapa7c^^ 

[1039 — “It {ca uty cash) hath a foui -s<juai o 
hole through it, at which they string thoin 
on.i Straw , a String of two hundred Crum’s, 
culled is "worth about throe faithings 

sterling, and fivo jSatas tycd together make 
a SapocoxL The Javians, when thus money 
hrst came amongst them, were so chealerl 
with the Novelty, that they would give si\ 
hags of Pei^per for ten Sapocoufi, thirteen 
whereof amount to hut a (Vown ” — J/</rr 
d(‘/slo^ V<)if<ujn s, K T p 117 

[1703 — “ This IS the i e.isoii w hy the (Ju ut\ 
«ue -valued so little they are punched in the 
middle, and striug’d w’lth little twists of 
Straw, two hundierl in one "J’wist, which is 
called Santa, and is worth nine Demurs i 
Five Santas tied together make a thousand 
Ctt Las, or a Sapoon (? Sapocon) 
of JJutth Vai/aqtis, 199. 

[ISdO — “I'ho money current m Hah oon- 
fiists Holely of Chinese pice with a hole in 
the oentio . They however put them 
up in huutlrerls and thousands , two liuiuliud 
(we callori satfih, and are onual "to one rupee 
CMppor, anc2 a thoiusand called Sapaku, are 
valued at hve rupeo».'’-«-*S^/r^rt^;f^/r (Jhimitch, 
Jmio 1830, m Muur^ Indian AirUj). p. 94. 

[1892. — “This is a hrief history of the 
Sapec (more commonly known to us as tho 
cash), tho only native com of China, and 
-which is frsinrl everywhere from Malaysia 
to Japan.” — Httlf/swuif, Origin of Ourrfurg, 
257.J 

SAPPAH-WOOD, aiK* wood of 
Cnr.saljmia mp^mj the httkknvi of tin* 
A rabw, and the jBrazil-WOod of un*<lie vnl 
coiurnert'c*. Jiisbop Caldvv<*ll at otu* 
time thought the 'rniml iianie, from 
which tins was taken, to have beuii 
given because the wood was supposed 
to come from Japan. Kuunduu.s says 
that Siam and Champa are the original 
('ount.ries of the Sappan, and quotes 
from Eheede that in Malabar it was 
(•allcel Tsmampwngan^ suggestive ap- 
parently of a possible derivation from 
iJmtnpa. Tlie mere fact that it does not 
conic from *lapau would not disprove 
this di‘rjvatiou any more than the fact 
that turkeys and maize did not origin- 
ally come from Turkey would dis- 
]>rove the fai*t of the birds and the 
gi*ain (gran turro) liaving got names 
from such a belief. But the tree ap- 
pears to be indigenous lu Malabar, 


t.lie Deccan, and the Malay Peninsula • 
whilst tho Malay rd shappahnam. and 
the Tamil shappuy both signifying ‘red 
(wood)," ui e apparently derivatives from 
nhawu, ‘to be red/ and suggest another 
origin as most probable. [The Mad, 
(JloBs gives IMal chappannam^ from 
ihappii, ‘leat," Skt anga, ‘body' 
Tam Jaxpptxttgavt ] The Malay wW 
IS also utpixiuf^ which CJrawfurd sup- 
poses to have originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the etymology just 
suggested be <'orrcct, the word must 
have passed from Oontinental India 
to t.lu* Aichi]>elago. Foi curious 
partH‘uIars us to the names of tins 
dye-wood, and it,s \ leissitudes, see 
BRAZIIi; [and Huineirs note on 
ihofvH^ Hnlv Soc 1 121] 

c 1570 

“ O rico Kiao ja dado ao iiremom, 

O tiuchnu de Fakuuba quo dou mans 

i>o sap^o, ehuiubo, sahtro o vxtualhas 

IJie apercebem cclk‘iro« o muralbas ” 

1 dr Afniif, Urtt, dr Malaca 

1598.— “I’liere aiu hkewmo Mome Diamants 
aiul also . , the wood Sapon, whereof also* 
iiuu h IS bisrtight. from it la like Braaill 

to die withall/* InusOiotnu 35, [Hak. Soo- 
I 1201. 

e- 1610.— ^ There arc in this city of 0\^ 
(read Odia^ Judea), capital of tho kingdom 
of Hiuni, two factories , ono of tho Hollanders 
with groat capital, and another of the 
HngliHU with loss, 'I'ho trado which both 
drive i« 111 dour skins, shagroon sappan. 
{Hrtpiift) luul niU(‘h silk which comoa tmther 
from (‘hinchoo and (Vichinehina , , — 

lionxtrtt, ikeada^ 530. 

(1615,*-““ Huulonng tho cutting of hac* 
cam or bniKill wood.”— LHtm, iiu 
158.] 

lUld. ““ I wont Haphn Dono to know 
whether ho would loiui mo any money upon 
mtorost, us he prormso<i me ; but . . he 
drovo mo afe with woi doa, ofring to deliver 
mo money f<»r all oin aappon which was com 
m this junk, at 22 mm per piio** — Qods^» 
Diuiff, i. 208 ib 

1017* — Johnson und Pitts at J-adea m 
Hiam “are ghwi they uui semi a junk -well 
laden with iapon, because of its scarcity.” — 
f<txnt<iburg, ii, 32. 

1625. . a wcK^d tK> die withall called 

Sapan wotid, the same we here call Brasill.'” 

fUtrehaSf F dpi image, 1004. 

1685.-—“ Moreover in the whole Island 
there is a groat plenty of Brassill wood^ 
which in India is caned sapS.oJ ' — JiibeiWr 
Fat. ilhU f. 8. 

1727.-- “It (the Hiam (kiaat) produces 
g<H>d store of Bapaxx and Aga la- woods, with 
Gurailaek ami Hticklack, and many Drugs 
that I know little alKUit.” — A. FtamiHon, u. 
194 ; fed. 171 1 1. 
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1860 — “ The other productions which 
constituted the exports of the island were 
Sapan wood to Persia . ” — Tennent, 

Ceylon^ 11 64 

SARBATANE, SARBACANE, s 

Tins IS not Anglo-Indian, but it often 
occurs in Frencli works on tlie East, 
as applied to the blowing-tubes used 
by various tribes of the Indian Islands 
for discharging small arrows, often 
poisoned The same instrument is 
used among the tribes of northern 
South America, and in some ];)arts of 
Madagascar The word comes through 
the Span cehratana^ cerhatana^ ^arba- 
tmict, also Port sarahatana^ &c , Ital 
eeihotana, Mod Gieek to^po^ordva, from 
the Ar rsabatdna, ‘ a tube for blowing 
pellets ’ (a pea-shooter in fact ’) 
Dozy says that the r must have been 
sounded" in the Arabic of the S^janish 
Moors, as Pedro de Alcala translates 
7 :ehiatana by Ar :iarhatcma The re- 
semblance ot this to the Malay sumpi- 
tan (q V ) is curious, though it is not 
easy to suggest a transition, if the 
Arabic word is, as it ai)pears, old 
enough to have been introduced into 
Sxianish There is aiijiarently, how- 
ever, no doubt that m Arabic it is a 
boi rowed word The Malay word 
seems to be formed directly from 
siwipzt^ ‘to discharge from the mouth 
by a forcilde expnation’ (Grawfmd^ 
ikfd, Dzet) 

[1516 — . . . the force which had accom 
pamod the King, very well armed, many of 
them with bows, others carrying blowing 
tubes with poisoned arrows (Xm vatmuis com 
sptti'i frmdtis . — Otnnm of JJathoouercnie, 
Hak Soc m 104] 

SARBOJI, s This IS the name of 
some ueapon us(*d in the extreme 
south of 1 n<lm , but u e have not been 
<il)le to ascertain its character or ety- 
mology Wc conjecture, however, that 
it may be the long lance or in‘ke, 18 
or 20 feet long, which was the 
characteristic and formidable weapon 
of the Marava Oollenes (qv) See 
Bp OaldwMit H, of Tznnevetly^ p. 103 
and paamfi; [Stuart^ Man of Tznm- 
^11% 60. This explanation is probably 
incorrect Welsh {Mzhtary Rem i 
104) defines sarabogies as “a species 
of guns, for firing salutes at 

feasts, &c j but not used in war.” It 
has been suggested that the word is 
simply Hind, drbojlm^ ‘a head-load,’ 
and jDr Grierson writes “‘Laden 


with a head’ may refer to a head 
carried home on a spear ” Dr Pope 
writes ^^Barhoyz is not found in any 
Dravidian dialect, as far as I know- 
It IS a synonym for Sivaji Sarva 
{sarhoyjz IS honorific In the Taiijore 
Inscription it is Berfogz In mytholog}^ 
Siva’s name is ‘arrow,’ ‘spear,’ and 
‘ head-burthen,’ of course by meto- 
nomy.” Mr. Brandt suggests Tam* 
“'war,” hUg&i, “a tube” No- 
weapon of the name appears in Mi. 
Egertoii’s Handr-hoolz of Indzan Arms ] 

1801 — ‘'The Kt. Hon the Governor in 
Oouncil . orders and directs ail persons, 
whether Polygars {see BOLlGAIt), Collenes, 
or other inhabitants possessed oi arms in the 
Provinces ol Dindigul, Tinnevelly, Ramnad- 
puram, Sivagangai, and Madura, to deliver 
the said arms, consisting of Muskets, Match- 
locks, Pikes, Gmgauls (see GINGALL), and 
Sarabogoi to Lieut -Col Agnew , — 

/^joU by Madici’i Govt , dd 1st Deer , m Bp^ 
OaldxoeiCs p 227 

0 1814 — “ Those who carry spear and 
sword have land given them producing 
5 latamH of rice , those bearing muskets- 
7 Aa/am^ , those bearing the sarboji, v 
iala7}}<ij those bearing tlo-esanjah (see GIN- 
GALL), or gun for two men, 14 kahims "" 
— Ai count oJ‘ the MaiCf>vcbS^ from Mackenzie 
MBS va Madiu'i Jounxed^Vf 860 

SAREE, s Hind sdrl^ sdrM * The^ 
cloth which constitutes the mam part 
of a woman’s dress in N India, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown over 
the head 

1698. — “ likewise they make whole 
pieces or webbes of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with szlke . Those 
webs are named saxijn . . ” — Linschotentf 28 , 
[Hak Soc. 1 96] 

1786 — “ . Her clothes were taken off, 
and a red silk covering (a saurry) put upon 
her.” — Avi'U of a Suttee, m Seton~Kax r, i 90, 

SARHAU, SORHATJ, n p A 

name often given to Siam in the early 
part of the 16th century , from Bhahr-z- 
nao, Pers ‘New-city’, the name by 
which Yuthia or Ayodhya (see JUDEA), 
the capital founded on the Meiiam 
al)out 1350, seems to have become 
known to the traders of the Persian 
Gulf Mr Braddell {J. Ind. Arch v, 
317) lias suggested that the name 
{BheheT’-al-nawi, as he calls it) refers 
to the distinction spoken of by La 
Loubere between the Thal-y’a^, au 
older people of the race, and the 
Thaa-Aro 2 , the people known to us as 
Siamese. But this is less probable- 
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We have still a city of Siam called 
LojjliabiiTi, anciently a capital, and 
the name of winch apx>eai*s to he a 
Sanskrit or Pali form, Nava-pura. 
meaning the same as Slhahr’^-nao , and 
this indeed may have first given rise 
to the latter name The uernom of 
Nicolo Conti (c 1430) is generally 
♦supposed to refer to a city of Bengal, 
and one of the present writers lias 
identified it wntli Lakhnaotl oi Gaur, 
an ofhcial name of which in the 
14th cent was Shahi-z-nao But it is 
just iiofisihle that Siam was the couutiy 
's])oken of 

1442 — ‘‘ The inhabitants of the sea-coasts 
arrive here (at Ornm/) from the counties of 
Ohm, Ja'va, Bengal, the cities of Zirb.td, 
Tetulsiri, Sokotoia, Shahr i-nao 
Abdii)} m Rot t'f , mv 429. 

1498 — ‘‘ Xamau 2 is ot Christians, and 
the King is Chiistian , it is 50 da vs voyage 
with a fair wind from Calicut The King 
. , . has 400 elephants of war , m the land 
IS niu<*h benzoin . and there is aloos- 
wood . /’ — JioUnodi' Vasco <h( 110. 

1510.- “ . They said they were* troui 

a city called Samau, and had brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and ben- 
zoin, and musk.” — Vwiknna^ 212 

1514 — . . . Tanna/^fian, Samau, wheie 
IS produced all the finest white benzoin, 
storax, and lac finer than that of Martamun.” 
— Letter ot (if\o& d'Rvqioh^ in Aicb Htonco 
Jtatfavo, App 80. 

1540 — all along the coast of 

Ma/at/u, and within the Land, a groat King 
commands, who for a more famous and 
r©connmm<iable Title above all other Kings, 
causeth himself to be called Ptethaa Ha feu. 
Emperor of all Somau, which is a < Jountry 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, by 
us commonly called Siam’^ (Siuo).— 

(orig cap XX XVI.), in Utufan, p. 41$. 

t* 1612 “ It 18 related of Hiatn, formoily 

called Shelier al-Nawi, to which Country 
all landH under the wind here wore tributary, 
that there was a King called IJubannia, 
who when ho heard of the groatnoRs of 
Malacca sont to domiihd submission and 
homage of that kingdom.” — H^ara Maf<t*fit^ 
in «/. /iid, Arefu v. 454. 

1726 — About 1340 roignod in tho 
kingdom of Siam (then eallod Sjahawiou'w 
or Somau), a very powerful Pnneo.”— 
VahntX 3 %, v. 319. 

SAiBONG, fl Malay, sufrung ; tlm 
body-cloth, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the wai»t, and generally of coloured 
silk or cotton, which forms the chief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article o^ dress, 
and the name (saran) are used in 
Ceylon. It m an old Indian form of 


dress, but is now used only by some 
of the people of the south , eg on the 
coast ot Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus (wdnte), by the Mappilas 
(Moplah) ot that coast, and the 
Labbais (Lubbye) of Coromandel 
(coloiued), and by the Ra?ds of Caiiara 
who w^ear it of a dark blue With 
the Lahbais the < oloured sarong is a 
modern adoption from the Malays 
(JrawTurd seems to explain harung^o^ 
J<ivaiiese, meaning first ‘a case or 
sheath,’ and then a wraxijier oi gar- 
ment But, l)ol.h in the Malay islands 
and ni Cej Ion, the xvord is no doubt 
taken iiom Bkt. sdimiga, meaning 
‘variegated’ and also ‘a garment’ 

[1830 — “ . tho cloth or sarong, which 
luw boon dosenbod by Mr Marsdeii to be 
‘not unhko a »Sc<)ts highlandei’a plaid m 
appeal ance, being a pioco of party-coloured 
cloth, about 6 oi H feet long, and 3 or 4 
feet ivido, sewed fogothor at the ends 
forming, Homo writers havo desenbed 
a wulo sack vvilluutt a bottom * With the 
^faftt>(HS, tho sarong is oithor worn slung 
f»vor the Mhouldeis as a sash, or tucked 
rountl ihe waist and fiosconchng to the 
ankb‘s, HO as to eiicloso tho legs like a 
pottKoat” -Hagics, Jut a, i 96.] 

1868 -“lie woro a sarong or Malay 
petticoat, and a green jacket ” — Waflatc, 
Mai. Arefu 171. 

SATIGAM, n p Sdfgdou, formerly 
ami from remote thnes a port of nmcli 
f.rade on the rig] it hank of tho Hoogly 
R., 30 m aiiovt* Calcutta, hut for two 
and a hall <*enturies utteidy decayed, 
ami now only 1h<* sit.e of a few huts, 
with a ruinetl mosipie as the only 
reh({ue of fonmu* importance It is 
situated atr tlie bifurcation of the 
Sarasw^at.i <*hanmd from tin* Hoogly, 
and t.ha decay dates from the silting 
ti]) of th(‘ former. It was commonly 
called ]>y tin* I’oit.uguese Porto Pe- 
aneno (<i.v.). 

c. 1310.-" -‘’‘About thm time tho rebellion 
of KakliriX broke out in Bengal. Fnldint 
and luH Hongah ftin'cs killed K^dar Kh4^ii 
(Uovernor r»f Ijakbnauti). . . . Ho then 
phmdero<l the trotiHury of Ijukhnauti, and 
Rooured iioHHOHHian of that place and of 
SatgAttW* and Hnntirgflnvf du 
Hatml, iu Hffiot, ni. 243. 

1535. — “ In this year Dingo Itabollo, finish- 
ing hiH term of sorvieo uh < taptain and Factor 
of tho (thoromandol tishery, with hoenso from 
tho Uevornor wont to Bengal in a vessel of 
hi8 , , , and ho went well armed along with 
two foists wliK'h otpuppotl with his own 
rnonoy, the (h»vcrn<»r only lending him 
artillery and nothing m<a*o . , Bo this 
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Biogo Rabello arrived at the Port of Sati- 
gaon, where he found two great ships of 
Oambaya which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, 
selling and buying and these, without 
touching them, he caused to quit the port 
and go down the river, forbidding them to 
carry on any trade, and he also sent one of 
the foists, with 30 men, to the other port 
of Chatigaon, where they found three ships 
from the Coast of Choromandel, which were 
diiven away from the port And Diogo 
Rabello sent word to the Gozil that he was 
sent by the Governor with choice of peace 
or war, and that he should send to ask 
the King if he chose to liberate the (Portu- 
guese) prisoners, in which case he also would 
liberate his ports and leave them in their 
former peace — Oo'itea^ iii 649 

[c 1590 — “In the Sark^r of Satgdon, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
kos from each other, the one is Sdtgi.on, 
the other Hugh the latter the chief , both 
are in the possession of the Europeans 
Fine pomegranates grow here — Atn, ed 
Janctt, 11 125 ] 

SATIN, s Tins IS of course 
English, not Anglo-Indian The 
common derivation [accepted by Prof 
Skeat {Goncvie Diet 2na ed s v ] is 
\Mth Low Lat seta, ‘silk,' Lat seta, 
Mxeta, ‘a bristle, a hair,' through the 
Port set%m» Dr Wells Williams {Mid 
K%ng , 11 123) says it is probably 

derived eventually from the Chinese 
sz'-tun, though intermediately through 
other languages It is true that ssiHmi 
or sz^-twan is a common (and ancient) 
term for this sort of silk texture 
But we may remark that trade- words 
adoi^ted directly from the Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no doubt 
tlie intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less) And we criii hardly doubt that 
the true derivat.ion is that given in 
Cathay and the Way Th^ther^ p 486, 
V155 fi'om Zmtnn or Zayton, the name 
by wliic'li Chwau-chau (Olimcliew), 
the great medieval port of western 
trade in Fokien, was known to western 
traders We find that certain rich 
stutfs of damask <ind satin were called 
from this plact*, by the Arabs, Za^- 
trima, the Span aceytum (for ‘satin'), 
the medieval French mtony, and the 
medieval Ital ^tam, afford inter- 
mediate steps 

c 1350 — “The first city that I reached 
after crossing the sea was Za%iikn . It is 
a great city, superb indeed , and in it they 
make damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin {hmkJiSL — see KINGOB, ATLAS), 
which are called from the name of the city 
zaittoia .” — Ihn Batuta^ iv. 269 


1362 — In an inventory of this year in 
Pouet d*Arcq we have “Zatony at 4 4cras 
the eh” (p ^2) 

1405 — “ And besides, this city (Samar- 
kand) IS very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other parts From Russia 
and Tartary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-stuffs, the best that are 
made in all that re^on, especially the 
setimis, which are said to be the best m 
the world, and the best of all are those that 
are without pattern — Clavz’jo (translated 
anew — the passage corresponding to Mark- 
ham’s at p 171) The word setuni occurs 
repeatedly in Olavijo’s original 

1440 — In the Libzo de Gaheth^ &c , of 
Giov da Uzzano, we have mention among 
silk stuffs, several times, of ^‘zetBjaivellutatif 
and other kinds of zetam ” — Peda Peezma, 
IV 58, 107, &c 

1441 — “Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of zaittLiii satin, 
round which three rows of the most ex- 
quisite pearls were sewn ” — Ahdurrassseds, in 
Blhot^ iv 120 (The original is 
tatkt bahshi az atlas-i-zaitllni ” ; see Not et 
Pvts XIV 376 Quatrem^re {ihid 462) trans- 
lated ^iiTb tm'reoM de satin olive,’ taking 
zmtun in its usual Arabic sense of ‘ an olive 
tree ’) Also see MI hot, iv 113 

SATBAP, s Anc Peis hhshatrapa, 
which becomes satrap, as hhshdyathiya 
becomes shdh The word conies to us 
direct from the Greek writers who 
speak of Persia But the title occurs 
not only in the books of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in the ancient 
inscrmtions, as used by certain lords 
in Western India, and more precisely 
in Surashtra or Peninsular Guzerat 
Thus, in a celebrated inscription regard- 
ing a dam, near Girnar 

CAD 160 — “ . he, the Maha-Khsha- 
trapa Rudradaman for the increase of 
his merit and fame, has rebuilt the embank- 
ment three times stronger ” — In Indian 
Antainary, vii 262 The identity of this 
with mtrap was pointed out by James 
Prinsep, 1838 (./ As Sot* Pen vii 345) 
[There were two Indian satrap dynasties, 
VIZ, the Western Satraps of Saurashtra and 
Gujarat, from about a D 150 to A D 388 , 
for which see Jiapson and Indxagi, The 
Western Kskatrapas {J P A B ,N A , 1890, 
p, 639) , and the Northern Kshatrapas of 
Mathura and the neighbouring temtones m 
the 1st cent a D See articles by Rapmn 
and Indra 3 % in I E A B , N B , 1894, pp 
525, 541.] 

1883 — “An eminent Greek scholar used 
to wain his pupils to beware of false 
analogies in philmogy ‘Because,’ he used 
to say, ‘ crarp&TTTjs is the Greek for satrap, 
it does not follow that is the 

Greek for rat-trap ’ ” — Sat. Rev July 14, 
p 63 
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SATSUMA, ii.p Name o± a city 
and tormeiiy of a principality (dainuo- 
sliip) m Japan, tlie name ot whicli is 
taniiliar not only from the de23loral)le 
necessity of hombarding its caxntal 
jKagosima in 1863 (in consequence of 
the murdei of Mi Richardson, and 
other outrages, with the refusal of 
rejiaration), but from the peculiar 
-cream-coloured jiottery made there 
and now well known in London shojis 

1616 — “I said I had roceued Mifhtion at 
his highnes hands m havingo the good hap 
to see the face of *4oo mightie a King as the 
King of Shasliina ; hereat he smiled ’’ — 
<J<if Jha/ tjf 1 4-5 

1617 — “Speeches aie gnen out that the 

or Japoii ptiyois (oi whores) going 
from hence for Tushma. to lueete the Corcan 
ambassadors, wore set on hy the 'way by a 
bonte of Xaxma theoves, and kild all both 
moil and wonioii, for the money they had 
gotten at Firaudo ’* — Jbt(f 256 

SAUGOR, SAUGOB ISLAND, 

n j> A famoufe island at the mouth 
the Hoogly H , the site of a great 
fin and pilgrimage^ — ]irox)erly Gmvja 
AfVfma (Ulcean (langes’). It is said 
once to have been po])ulous, but in 
1688 (the date is clearly wrong) to 
have been swept by a cyclone- wave. 
It is now a dense jungle liaunted by 
tigers. 

1683 — “Wo wont ui our hudgoros to see 
ye l*ag<idas at Sagor, and returnofl tf» yo 
Oyster River, whore wo got aw many Oystors 
jas we desired ” — March 12, [Ilak, 
Hoc 1 68] 

1684 — “James Price usHuro<l mo that 
about 40 years wmeo, when yo Island called 
Gonga Sagur was inhabitocl, yo Haja of yo 
Island gathoroti yoarly Rent out of it, to yo 
tjunount of 26 Lacks of Rupees.’* - Ihm, 
Dec. 16 , [Hak. Hoc i 172J. 

1706. ““Sagore ost uno Islooh il y a uno 
Fagode trhs-respect^e parmi los Gontils, oli 
ils vont en pelerinage, ot oh il y a doux 
Faquers ciui y font lour residonce. ties 
Faquers s^avent oharmor les b6tofl ferocos, 
<|u’on y trouve on (iiiantitd, sana <(uoi ila 
^eroient tons lea jours exjKis^s ^ estro de- 
voroas.” — Lmltier, p 123. 

1727. — “ . * . among the Pagam^ the 
Island Sagor is accounted holy^ and great 
nurnhors of Joitgifis go yearly thither in the 
Months of November and Decemhe ^ , to wor- 
shiji and wash m Salt-Water, tho* many of 
them fall Saenheos to the hungry TigorH,*’ — 
A, hawiHon, ii. 3 , [od. 1744] 

SADL-WOOD, s Hind, from 
Skt idlctf the timber of the tree 
Shorea roousta^ Gaertner, N O. Diptero^ 
<mpme^ which is the most valuable 


building timber of Northern India 
Its chief habitat is the forest immedi- 
ately under the Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that legion from the 
Brahmai)utra to the Bias , it abounds 
also m vaiious more southerly tracts 
between tlie C4anges and the Godavery 
[The botanical name is taken from Sir 
John Shore Foi tlie j)ecuhar habitat 
of the Sal as compared with the Teak 
see Eo7t>yfk, Hii/humds of O I 25 seqq\ 
It IS strong and durable, but very 
heavy, so that it cannot be floated 
without mole buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other accounts, iiitenor to 
teak It does not a,])])ear among eight 
kinds ot tnnlxn* in general use, men- 
taoned in the Am Tlie stml has been 
intr()<lucod into Uhina, x>erhaps at a 
remote period, on account of its con- 
nection wMth Dnddha’s history, and 
It is known theie by the Indian name, 
Inteiih r on Olmiene Botan 

JFoi/iSy ]» 6 ) 

c 6.50 L’llonor.tble du sieclo, .ammS 
d’lmo grande piti^^, et obCissant I’ordre 
dos temps, jugea uiilo <lo paiaitio dans le 
mondo. Quand il out tini <lo conveitir les 
homnius, il sc plongea dans los joies du 
Nirvltna Ho plaviiut eutro doiix aibres 
SS.las, il tourna sa t^to vers lo qord 
ot ft’ondonmt --Ilivite)} Thmuq, M^moues 
{Voifittjeit den PPf limtfhfh n 310) 

1765. — “ *rho produco of tho country con- 
sists of skaal timbers (a wood equal m 
quality to tho bont of our oak) ** — ilotneU. 
iimt* Hcnhi»^ &<» , i. 200. 

1774. “ This contmuod five to, towards 

tho end there are s&l nnd largo forest trees ’* 
in Mill khatti' 19 
1810 --“The saul is a very solid wood 
. itiH likowiso heavy, yet liy no moans 
w) pondorfms as ioak ; both, like many of 
our former wootis, sink in fresh water,”— 
U r.J/. ii, 69, 

SAYBB, SYBE, <fec., a Hind, from 
Arab. a word used technically 

for many yeais in the Indian accounfs 
to cover a variety of it-enis of Uxation 
and impost, other than the Land 
Revenue 

The tranwitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as we have several times 
had oc(*aHion to rtnnark) very obscure , 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of the Hubjetit for this article (a 
task in winch wei are indebted to the 
kind help of Hir H. Waterfleld, of the 
India Offlee, one of the busiest men 
in tlie iiublic service, but, as so often 
happems, one of the readiest to render 
assistance) the obscurity attaching to 
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the word sayer in this sense was especi- 
ally great 

Wilson, s V says “ In its original 
purport the word signifies moving, 
walking, or the whole, the remainder , 
fioin the latter it came to denote the 
remaining, or all other, sources of 
revenue accruing to the Govern- 
ment in addition to the land-tav ” 
In fact, according to this explana-* 
tion, the application of the term might 
he illustrated by the ancient story 
ot a German Professor lecturing on 
botany in the pre-scientific period 
He IS reported to have said ‘Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts TIl^s is the — and th^s is 

the ? esS of Land revenue was the 

root, and all else was ‘ the rest of it ’ 

Sir O Trevelyan again, in a passage 
quoted below, says that the Arabic 
word has “the same meaning as ‘mis- 
cellaneous Neither of these ex- 
planations,! we conceive, paco tmitorvm 
virorwm^ is correct. | 

The term Sayer in the 18th century 
vas api>lied to a variety of inland 
imposts, but especially to local and 
aibitrary charges levied by zemindaxs 
and other individuals, with a show 
ot authority, on all goods passing 
through the'ir estates by land or water, 
or sold at niaikets (bazar, haut, 
gunge) established by them, charges 
which formed in the aggregate an 
ciiormoiiH burcleu upon the trade of 
the country. 

Now the fact is tliat in H<Z\r two old 
Semitic forms have coalesced m sound 
though coming from different roots, 
VIZ (in Arabic) iimr, producing acgV, 

‘ walking, current,’ ana MV, producing 
‘remainder,’ the latter being a 
form of the same word that we have 
in the Biblical ^^/lear-iashub, ‘the 
remnant shall remain ’ (fsamh, vii 3) 
And we conceive that the true sense 
of the Indian term was ‘current or 
customary charges ’ , an idea that lies 
at the root of sundry terms of the 
same kind in various languages, in- 
cluding our own OustoTns, as well as 
the dustoory which is so familiar in 
India. This interpretation is aptly 
illustrated by the quotation below 
from Mr Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, 
1790. 

At a later pernfd it seems probable 
that some confusion arose with the 


more or less, for ‘et ceteras,’ and ac- 
counting for what we have indicated 
above as erroneous explanations of 
the word 

I find, however, that the Index and 
Glossary to the Regulations^ ed. 1832 
(vol 111), defines “Sayer What 
moves Variable imports, distinct 
from land-rent or revenue, consisting 
of customs, tolls, licenses, duties on 
merchandise, and othei articles of 
personal moveable property , as well 
as mixed duties, and taxes on houses 
shops, bazars, &c ” This of course 
throws some doubt on the rationale 
of the Arabic name as suggested above 

In a despatch of Apiil 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “a great detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitants”, enjoining 
that no JBumrs or Gunges should be 
kept up but such as particularly be- 
longed to the Government And in 
such the duties were to be rated in 
such manner as the respective positions 
and prosperity of the different districts 
would admit 

In consequence of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
coming under the description of sayer 
Ohelluntah (H chalantd, ‘in transit’), 
and Ralh-da'try (radaree) and 

other oppressive impositions on the 
foreign as well as the internal trade 
of the country ” should he abolished , 
and, to prevent all pretext of injustice, 
proportional deductions of rent were 
conceded to the zemindars in the 
annual collections Nevertheless the 
exactions went on much as before, in 
defiance of this and repeated orders 
And in 1786 the Board of Eevenue 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person levying such duties should 
be subject to corporal puiushment, and 
that tlie zemindar in whose zemindarry 
such an offence might l>e committed, 
should forfeit his lands 

Still the evil practices went on till 
1790, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and de- 
termination In the preceding year 
he had abolished all radaree duties in 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent On June 
11, 1790, orders were issued resum- 
ing the collection of all duties indicated 
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into tlie liands ot Go\ eminent , but 
this was lollowed after a few weeks 
(July 28) by an order abolishing 
them altogether, with some exceptions, 
which wull be presently alluded to 
This double step is explained by the 
Governor- General in a Minute dated 
July 18 “ When I first proposed the 

lesumption of the Sayer iioin the 
Landholders, it appeared to me ad- 
visable to continue the foriuei col- 
lection (the unauthorised articles 
excepted) foi the current yeai, in 
order that by the necessary accounts 
[we might have the means] lor making 
a fair adiustment of the compensation, 
and at the same time acquiie sufiicient 
knowledge of the collections to enable 
us to enter upon the legulation of 
them from the commencement of the 
ensuing year The collections ap- 

pear to be SC) numeious, and of so 
intricate a nature, as to pieclude the 
])OS.sibihty of regulating them all , 
and as the establishment of new rates 
for such articles as it might be thought 
advisable to continue wotild lequire 
much consideration, ... 1 recom- 
mend that, instead of continuing tlu‘ 
collection , • for the current year 
. all the existing articles of Sayer 
eollection (with the exception of tlici 
Abkarry (Abcarree) .) be im- 
mediately abolished , and that the 
Ckillectois be directed to withdraw^ 
their officers from the Ganges, Bazars 
and Hants,’’ compensation being duly 
made Tlie Board of Revenue coulcl 
then consider on what few articles of 
luxury in gcmeral consumjition it. 
might be ])roper to reimpose a tax. 

The Order of July 28 abolished 
“•all duties, taxes, and collections 
coming under the denomination of 
Sayer (witJi the exception of tlui 
(Government and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on julgrims at C^lya, 
and other ] daces of x>ilgrimage, — the 
Ahkarrif , , which is to be collected 
on account of tlie Government . . 
the collections made in the Gunges, 
Bazars and Hants situated within 
the limits of Calcutta, and such collec- 
tions as are confirmed to the land- 
holders and the holders of Gunges 
&c by the published Resolutions of 
June 11, 1790, namely, rent paid for 
the use of land (and the like) . . 
or foi* orchards, pasture-ground, or 
fisheries sometimes included lu the 


sayer riuder the denomination of 
^Jmlkur (Hind. from phaL 

‘fruit’), bunhur (from Hind ban 
‘forest or pasture-ground’), and juVeur 
(Hind jalka7 , from jal, ‘ water ’) , 
These Resolutions are printed with 
Regn XXVII of 1793 

By an order of the Boaid of Revenue 
of April 28, 1790, corresjiondence re 
gardnig Sayer was separated from 
‘ Land Revenue ’ , and on the 16th 
7dtmh the Abkarry was sej)arately remi 
lated ® 


The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Hmjer and Ahkcmiy 
dowm to the Acets presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1796 In the “Abstract 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
menks of the Bengal Government”' 
for 1793-94, the “Collections under 
head of Syer and Abkarry amount 
to Rs 10,98,256 In the Accounts, 
printed m 1799, for 1794-5 to 1796-7 
the “ Land and Sayer Revenues ” are 
given, but Abkari is not mentioned 
Among the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1800-1 a]>peaivs “Syer Col- 
lei'tions, including Abkaree, 7,81,925,” 
These forms appi*ar to have remained 
in force down to 1833 In the ac- 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9, 
to 1831-2, %vith Estimate for 1832-3, 
Land Revenue is given S(q>arately, and 
next, to it Syer and Ahkaree Revenue 
Ex(*e]>t that tlu‘ spelling was altered 
back to Saytr and Ahhatry, this re- 
mained till 1856. In 1857 the ac*- 
counf.s for 1854-5 showed in se])arate 
lines,- - 


liiuul Ho\tmuo, 

K'cciHc ilutiOK, in Culcutta, 
Sayer H<*vonuo, 

Ahkiury dittu. 


In the ac<*ounts for 1861-2 it be- 
(»ame — 


baud Kevonuo, 

Sayer ami MiHcoIlanomiH, 

Abkaroo, 

mid in t.hc)He for 1863-4 Sayer vanishud 
altogether. 

The term Sayer has be<*n in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal From the former we give an 
example under 1802 ; from the latter 
we have xiot met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1858-59 will exemplify 
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the application of Sayer m the more 
lecent times of its maintenance — 

Xlivd&r Bengal^ Behar and Oi %ssa 
Sale of Trees and Sunken 

Boats K.S 555 0 0 


Undei Pegu and Martaban Provinces 


Fisheries 

Rs 1,22,874 

0 

2 

Tax on Birds* nests 

(q V ) 

7,449 

0 

0 

,, on Balt 

43,061 

3 

10 

Fees for fruits and 

gardens 

7,287 

1,179 

9 

1 

Tax on Bees’ wax 

8 

0 

Do Collections 

8,050 

0 

0 

Sale of Government 

Timbers, &c 

4,19,141 12 

8 


6,09,043 1 9 

Viide) the same 
Sale proceeds of un- 
claimed and confiscated 
Timbers, Rs 146 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 
Timbers , 2,247 10 0 


2,394 6 10 

o 1580 — “SaSr uz (Tfang&pat o alra.f-i- 
Jlindoim, waglimia . ” -i e ** Sayer from 

the Ganges and th^ Hindu districts, 

&o 170,800 dams ** — Aln-%-Alharn^ orig 
1 395, in detailed Revenues of Sirkar Jamia- 
iW)ad or Oaur ^ [ed Ja^Tettf n 131] 

1751 — ‘‘I have beard that Ramkissen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried goods 
to that place without paying the Muxiaavad 
Syre chowkey {cho]^J duties.” — Zettei 
/f 07 n JV^atodtj to Prest Pu Willum^va. LoTig, 


(current Rupees) 3,01,00,000 . which is 

9,35,691 Rupees less than the Average Col- 
lections of the three preceding Years On 
this Jumma, the Estimate for 1791-2 is. 
formed, and the Sayer Duties, and some 
other extra Collections, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, being abolished, 
accounts for the Difference ” — Jffead<i of 

Mr Bundok s Sp^ch on the Ptnances oj- the 
M I Company, June 5, 1792 

1793 — “A Regulation for re-enacting 
with alterations and modifications, the 
Rules passed by the Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 28th July, 1790, and 
subsequent dates, for the resumption and 
abolition of Bayer, or internal Duties and 
Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, ” &c. ‘ ‘ Passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st May, 1793. 

” — Title of Regulation, XXVII of 1793. 

1802 — “ The Government having reserved 
to itself the entire exercise of its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, the articles of revenue in- 
cluded according to the custom and practice 
of the country, under the several heads of 
salt and saltpetre — of the sayer or dutiesi 
by sea or land — of the abkarxy — of 

the excise — of all takes personal and 

professional, as well as those derived from 
markets, fairs and bazaars — of laJsMraj (see 
LACEIERAGK) lands The permanent 

land-tax shall be made exclusively of the 
said articles now recited ” — Madias Regie-- 
lation, XXV- § iv 

1817 — “Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi- 
nation of Sayer.” — M%IL JS of Br. Xnd%a, v. 
417. 


1788 — “ Sairjat — All kinds of taxation 
besides the land-rent Bairs — Any place 
or office api)ointed for the collection of 
duties or customs ” — The Indian Vooabulary, 
112 . 

1790 — “Without entering into a discus- 
sion of privileges founded on Custom, and 
of which it IS easier to ascertain the abuse 
than the origin, I shall bnofly remark on 
the Collections of Sayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, every 
effort to free the internal Commerce from 
the baneful effects of their vexatious im- 
Xjositions must necessarily prove abortive ” 
— M^nute hy the lion 0» htuai i, dd Feb. 10, 
<1 noted by Lord Cornwallis in his Minute of 
July 18. 

,, “ The Board last day very humanely 

and politically recommended unanimously 
the abolition of the Sa3rr 

“The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
a strange medley of articles taxable, not 
omitting even Hermaphrodites) amount only 
to 58,000 Rupees. . , — Minute hy Mr, Law 

of the Bd, <f Revenue, forwarded by the 
Board, July 12, 

1792 — “ The Jumxna on which a settle- 
ment for 10 years has been made is about 

.3 a 


1863 — “The next head was ‘Sayer,' an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as ‘ miscellaneous ’ It has latterly 
been composed of a variety of items con- 
nected with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenue denved from Forests has been 
the most important. The progress of im- 
provement has given a value to the Foresta 
which they never had before, and it haa 
been determined . to constitute the 

Revenue derived from them a separate head 
of the Public Accounts The other Miscel- 
laneous Items of Land Revenue which 
appeared under ‘Sayer,* have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated ‘ Forest 
Revenue,* *’ — Bir O, Trevelyan, Fznanciat 
Statement, dd April 30, 

SCAELET See SUCLAT 

SOAVBNGEE, s We hare been 
rather startled to find among the MS- 
records of the India Office, in certain 

Lists of Persons n/n the Service of the 
Bight Honhle. the East India Company,, 
in Fort St. George, and the other Places 
cm the Coast of Ohoroinandell,” begin- 
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mng with Fehy 170J, and in the 
entries for that year, the following ‘ 

‘ ‘ Eo?’^ St Raijid 

“ 5 Trfiijor Games^ Liind Customer 
and Scav’enger of Cuddalore, 5tb 
Oounoi 

6 , Bet ward Bawgus^ Tianslator of 
Oountry Letters, Sen Meuht 

“ 7 John Bwtt, Scavenger and Corn- 
meeter, Tevenapatam, MeictitJ 

Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
Sjt George , 

**• Jowfih Smatti Rental! Grenoral and 
Scavenger, ^th of 

and so on, in the entnes of most >e»iis 
down to 1761, when we have, toi the 
last time 

Samuel Aidtt‘y, lik of Gounul, Masnh- 
patam, Land ■* Customer, Military 
JS torokeoiiei , Keiitall (Tenoial, and 
Scavenger ” 

Some light is thrown iinou this snr- 
piising ooGiirrence of sucli a term hy 
ii refercince to GoweVb Law Jhctionary^ 
Of The Interpreter (published origin- 
ally m 1607) new ed. of J727, where 
we read 

“<Scatrt3C, Soavagnun It is otliorwi<jo 
•called Siheitf/p, Shewage^ and Stheauwinfj , 
mayho deduced from tlio Saxon Smwian 
(Scoawian '^) tht 0 }ide)t>^ and is a kind of 
Toll or (Jusioni oxacto<l hj AFayors, HhontTs, 
&c., of Merchant - sti angora, for Wares 
^kefoed or offered to Sale within then 
Procinots, which is prohibited hy the 
Statute 19 H. 7, 8 In a Charter of Ilenrjf 
the Second to the City of C7a}iierhunf it is 
written Senonupi^ and (in Mon. Ang 2, poi 
fol 890 h ) Sct^nwiug ; and clsowhoro I find 
it in Latin Trihuinm ihtfnmrnnn, Iho 
(hty of London still retains the Custrfmi, 
<if which in An old pnnMl Hook of the 
CueUmii of Jjondony wo read thus, Of whiek 
Oiifttom ktt/fen del rf at nHk to the Sheri 

<md the other hnlren del to the Hoefi/s tn 
whom IIoKses the Merchants Iteen lodged, j And 
%t is to wet ihut Scavage is the She^o hg cause 
that Merclumties (sic) shewn unto the Shn iffs 
Merchandizes^ of the which dnstoms otight to 
he toMm ere that ony th%ng thereof be sofdy rC*c. 

From the Belgiok Scarany 
to scrape. Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs are yearly chosen 
into this Office, who hire men called Bakers, 
and carts, to cleanse the streota, and carry 
away the Dirt and Filth thereof, mentioned 
in 14 Oar. 2, cap 2 The Germans call him 
a RrecLsimoriy from one Simony a noted 
Scavenger of Marpiirg 

# •M' # # <»» 

The officer who oolloctod 
the Soavage-Money, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and great Oppression ” 
<Then quotes Hist, of Durham from 
Wharton, Anglia Satruy Pt. i. p. 76 ; “Anno 


1311 Schavaldob insurgentes in Epi&copatu 
(Richardus episcopus) fortiter composuit 
Ahqm suspendebantur, aliqui extra Episco- 
patuni fugabantur ") 

In Spelman also (Glossa7n,um Archaio- 
logit nm, 1688) we find : — 

“ Scacagni/n ] Tributiim quod a merca- 
toiibiis exigore solont mindmarum domim 
ob hcontiani proponendi ibidem venditioni 
merciinonia, a Saxon (sceawian) id est, 
Ghtendore, insjiicore, Angl srhcto.Tgc and 
sltrlnagr ” spelman has no Soavengei or 
Scai3ag€7 

The scavage then was a tax upon 
goods foi sale wbicli were liable to 
thitV, t^be word being, as Bkeat points 
out, a Law French (oi Low Latin ?) 
toimation from Jiew [“From OF. 
esuiaw-cry to exam me, ms]>ect O* Sa\ 
sJutwofif to behold, cognate with 4^ S 
sccawtiniy to look at ” (Gofinse Diet 
s V )] And the scavager or sca- 
venger was origmally the officer 
charged with tlie inspection of the 
goods and collection ot this ta\ 
Passages i|Uoted below from tlie Liber 
Alhu^ of the Chty ofc London refer to 
these oificer-s ^uid Mi Riley m his 
translation of that woidc (1801, p 34) 
notes that they weie “Ofliceis whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
n}K»n the Sravugcy i f iuH])ection of 
the opening out, ot imported goods 
At a lat.er aat.e, ]>ait f>f tiien duty was 
tt» see that t.lu* Htret*t.s wi*re k(*pt clean , 
an<l heiue tin* mo<l<*rii word ^scaven- 
ger,’ whom^ ofiice (sorresponds with the 
rnkifci (r«tker) of foimer tnmss ” [The 
meaning and derivation ot this wtird 
liave been distuissed in Notes <£• QaevieSy 
2 st‘r i\ 325 ; 5 sea v. 49, 452 ] 

We <'an hardly doubt then that the 
otiice of the CJoromandel scavenger 
of the I8tb eentuiy, united as we find 
it with that- of “ Kentall General,” or 
of Laiul-customer,” and held by a 
senior mem])er ot the Oompariy’a 
Covenanted Service, must lie under- 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspecti^r of Cfiiods subjettt to duties, 
hut (till we> <‘^an find more light) we 
should sujqiose rather duties of the 
nature of l>amr tax, sucli as at a later 
date we find classed as sayer 
than customs on imports from seaward 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the scavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversight of streets and street- 
cleaning That this must have become 
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B, predominant part o± their duty at an 
early period is shown by the Scavagei’s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liber Albus In 8h^mler^s Etymologzcon, 
1671, the definition is Gollector sord%mrh 
abrasm u/m (erroneously connecting the 
word with shamng and sci aping), whilst 
he adds Nostr^ vilissinio 

omnium ministerio sordes et purga- 
menta urbis auferendi funguntur " In 
Gotgrave^s Enghsh-Fre^ich Diet , ed by 
Howel, 1673, we have 
Boueur Gadouaid” — agreeing pie- 
cisely with our modern use rteither 
of these shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to the name 
The same reinaik applies to Lye's 
Junius^ 1743 It is therefore remai'k- 
able to find such a siirmval of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761 It must have begun with the 
very earliest of the Company's estab- 
lishments in India, for it is probable 
that the denomination was even then 
only a survival in England, due to the 
Company's intimate connection with 
the city of London Indeed we learn 
fiom Mr Norton, quott‘d below, that 
the term mwaqe was still alive within 
the City in 1829. 

1268 — ‘‘Waltoru.s Horvy et Willelmus 
de Bunolmo, Balhvi, ut Oustodes de 
Lxxv I vj s & xc? de consuotudimbus om- 
nomodarum morcandisarum vementmiD de 
imrtibus transmariiiis ad Oivitatom piae- 
dictam, do quibus consuotudo debotur quao 
vocatur Scavagiiim . ” — Mat/ Rot 59 
Hon III , extracted in T Madox^ II and 
Ant of the Excheque}, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419 — “Kt dobent ad dictum 
Wardemotura per Aldormnnnum ©t probos 
Wardao, nocnon por juratoros, oligi Oon- 
stabularii, Bcavegeoiirs, Aleconners, Be- 
dell©, ot alii Offioiarn —Liher Alhvs, p 38 
„ ** Skbbmknt be Soawageotirs 

Vous jurrOK qo vous surverrez diligientie- 
nient qo loss pavimentz danz vostro Garde 
soient bien ©t droitiirelemont reparailloz et 
nyent ©nhaussez a noaanco dez veysyns ; et 
qe lez chomyns, ruwes, ot vonellos soient 
nettez doz tens ot do toutz manors dez 
ordures, pur honestoo d© la cite© , ©t q© 
toutz les chymyneys, fournes, terrailles 
soi©nt d© piore, et sufflsantement dofens- 
ables eneontr© peril d© few , et si vous 
trovez Men a contrair© vous monstrez al 
Alderman, issint q© TAlderman ordeigne 
>ur amendement de eelle Bt ces ne 
orrez — si Bieu vous eyd© et lez Saintz ” — 
Ihid p. 313 

1594 — Letter from the Lords of the 
Council to the Iiord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the office of Collector of Scavage, the 


reversion of which had been granted 
to him — Index to the Rememh} a^icia of the 
C of London (1878), p 284 

1607 — Letter from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord Treasurer enclosing a Petition 
from the Ward of Aldersgate, complaining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, refused to un- 
dergo the office of Scavenger in the Parish, 
claiming exemption . being privileged 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
one of the Auditors of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and praying that Mr Court, 
although privileged, should be directed to 
find a substitute or deputy and pay him — 
Ihid 288 

1623 — Letter reciting that the City 

by ancient Charters held *‘the office 

of Package and Scavage of Strangers' goods, 
and merchandise earned by them by land 
or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
foreign paits, whereby the Customs and 
Duties due to H M had been moie duly 
paid, and a stricter oversight taken of such 
commodities so exported " — Remenihrantia, 
p 321 

1632 “^Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition had been presented to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
sons of Strangers, complaming that the 
‘ Packer of London required of them as much 
fees for Package, Balliage, Shewage, &c , 
as of Strangers not English-born ” — 
Jhid 322 

1760 — Handle, appljung to the 
Board to have his allowance of Scavenger 
increased, and representing to us the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
•which the Board being very sensible of 
Agreed ■we allow him Bs 20 per month 
more than before on account of his diligence 
and assiduity m that post ” — Et Win mm 
Consn , in Long, 246 It does not api>oar 
from this what the duties of the scavenger 
in Mr. Handle's case were 

1829 — ‘‘The oversight of customable 
goods This office, termed in Latin super- 
%isus, IS translated m another charter by 
the words search and surveying, and in the 
2nd Charter of Charles I it is termed the 
scavage, which appears to have been its 
most ancient and common name, and that 
which IS retained to the present day 
The real nature of this duty is not a toll 
for shovsing, but a toll paid for the oversight 
of showmg » and under that name {mper- 
oisus apertioni^) it was claimed in an action 
of debt in the reign of Charles II. . 

The duty performed was seeing and know- 
ing the merchandize on which the King’s 
import customs were paid, in order that 
no concealment, or fraudulent practices 
should deprive the King of his just 
dues . (The duty) was well known under 
the name of scavage, in the time of Henry 
III , and it seems at that time to have been 
a franchise of tlie commonalty.” — G. Norton, 
Commentaries on the JEtut , , of the City oj 

London, 8rd ©d. (1869), pp. 380-381. 

Besides the books quoted, see N Wedge- 
Kjood^s Eiym Jhjct and Sheafs do,, which 
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have furnished useful light, and some re- 
ferences 

SORIVAN, s All old word^for a 
cleik or writer, from Port es^mvao 

[1616 — He desired that some English 
might early on the Morow come to his 
howse, wher should moete a Scrmauo and 
finish that busines ” — Sir T lioe, Hak Soc 
i 173 On the same page *‘Tho Scrmane 
of Zulpheckcurcon ”1 

1673 — “In some Places they wi ite on 
Cocoe-Leafes dried, and then use .in Iron 
Rtyle, or else on Paper, when they use a Pon 
made with a Reed, for which they have .i 
Brass Case, which holds thorn and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of thoir 
Scrivans ” — Ft t/et , 191 

1083 — «« ]vir Watson in tho Taftaty ware- 
house without any piovocation called mo 
Pittyful Prodigall Scrivan, and told me 
my Hatt stood too high upon my head 
— Letter of S. in Hedges' 

l>uit ?/, Soi.»t 6 , [Hak Soc i, 108] 

SCYMITAR, s. This is ati Bnglish 
w(»rd for an Asiatic aahre The 
common Indian word is Utlwdr (hcm» 
TtriiWAXlR). We got it through the 
French Ital. rci^ an<l 

according to Marcel Devie originally 
fnun Pers sham>shl>r (ch%m>chlr as he 
v\ rites it) This would he still very 
obscure unless we consider the constant 
(jlerical confusjion in the Middle Ages 
between c and i, which has led to 
several metamorphoses of words ; of 
winch a notable example is Fr. car- 
qatm from Pers. UrJeam. Hcimecimi 
representing shinuhlr might (*asily thus 
become arzmehrra But we cannot 
prove this to have been the real origin. 
This word (shumshlr) was known t.o 
Greek writc^rs. Thus • 

A.n. 93 — “ . « Ka2 Kadla‘Tv<rt, rhv 
trpea^T&ro^rov iraWc, ^a<n\4a 

Tr«pL$et<y<f* ro' dtddrijixa Kal $oOca r6v <r77yaav- 
r?5pa roit mrarpds SaKr^XtoP, r^vre cret/x^T;- 
pdi^ 6pop.atopJp^p Trap’ aitrots,*" — Jostph, 
Anitqq xx. n, 3 

c A n 114 — “ Atopa ^pet Tpaiapcp 
d<^d<tjiAarci crtjpifcd Kal (rafirp'^pas ai 64 elc’i 
crirdOat, pap^apiKai ” — Quoted in Suidas 
Eexicon, s*v, 

1596.-- 

“ . . .By this soimitax, 

l^'hat slow tho Bophy, and a Persian prinoo 

That won three fields of Sultan SoUman 
, MtTi'hant of Veiivicej Tx 1 . 

* In a Greek translation of ShakHpwe, puh- 

Ushed <tome years ago at Uonstautinonle, this line 
is omitted / 


1610 — “ . Anon the Patron starting 

up, as if of a sodaine restored to life , like 
a mad man skips into the boate, and draw- 
ing a Tiirkise CyTtniter, begmneth to lay 
about him (thinking that Ins vessell had 
been surprised by Ihrats), when they al! 
leapt into the sea , and dining vnder water 
like so many Biuo-dappers, ascended with- 
out the reach of his furie ” — Sandvs. Re- 
lation, &c , 1615, p 28 

161 1 — “ Borne days ago I visited the 
houso of a goldsmith to see a scimitar 

that Naauhbashii the first vmr 
whom I have montionod above, had ordered 
as a piesont to tho Gi.uid Signor Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold , and all covered 
with diamonds^ so that little or nothing 
(»f the gold was to bo seen ” — P della Valfe^ 
1 43 

c 1630 — '‘They soldomo go without their 
swords (shaxnsheers tliey call them) form’d 
like a crosent, of pure motall, broad, and 
sharper than any rasor , nor do they value 
thorn, unlesHO at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinogo. . — Sit T IlnherLed^ 

1638, p 228 

1675 — “I kojit ray hand on the Cock of 
my Oarabino , and ray Comrade followed a 
footo pace, as well armed , and our Jani- 
zjiry bettor than either of us both but our 
Armoman ha<l only a Scimeter ” — (Sir) 
Gtotgc Whelet, ^fouinrtj mto Greece, London. 
1682, p. 252 

1758. — ^“Tho Captain of the troop 
mado a cut at his head with a scymetar 
which Mr. Lally j>arnod with his stick, 
an<i a Ooffree (CaJBfer) servant who attend 
him shot tho Tanjenne doad with a pistol *’“ 
^Onne, i 328 

SEAOITNlsrY, H This is, ui the 
phraseology of the* Anglo-Indian 
luiirnu*, a stversmiiu or cpiaiterinaster. 
The word is the Pex‘s. mhktlni, from 
Ar sitkktfn, ‘a helm/ 

c. 1580 — **Aoh MocadOos, Soofies, e 
Vogas ” — Prnnot e Honra, &c f. 68 tf. (“To« 

tho Mociiddums, Seacuxmies, and oars 
men/’) 

c 1590 — “ Sukkangir, or helmsman He 
steers tho ship acconimg to the orders of the 
Muldlhvi.'*^Aln, i. 280 

1805. — “1 proiK)sod concealing myself 
with 5 men among the bales of cloth, till it 
should be night, when tho B^ronchmen 
being nocoasanly divnlod into two watches, 
might be easily overpowered This was 
agreed to . . . till <iaybreak, when unfor- 
tunately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
supposed to bo our old friend, the senti- 
ments of ©very person underwent a most 
unfortunate alteration, and the Nakhoda, 
and the SotioaA, as well as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not tell a he 
for all the world, even to save their lives , 
and m short, that they would neither be 
aiH nm* pait i m the business ” — Letter of 
Ley dm, dd. Oct, 4-7, m MortovCs Lije, 
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3^310 — **The gunners and quartermasters 
are Indian Portuguese , they are called 
Secuimis ” — McLr%a Qi aham, 85 
[1855 — “ the Seactumies, or helms- 
men, were principally Manilla men.” — Neale^ 
Residence %n, Stam^ 4o ] 


SEBUNDY, s Hind from Pers 
Si%hha7idl ‘three’) The rationale 

of the word is obscure to us [Platts 
;says it means ‘ three-monthly or 
quarterly payment ’ The Madras 

<Gloss less probably suggests Pers 

s^pdllbandl (see SEPOY), ‘ recruitment ’] 
It is applied to irregular native 
soldiery, a sort of militia, or im- 
pel fectly disciplined troops for revenue 
or police duties, &c Certain local 

intantry regiments were formerly 
officially termed Sehitndy The last 
official appearance of the title that we 
can find is in apiilication to “The 
Sebundy Corps of Sappers and Miners” 
employed at Darjeeling This is in 
the E I, Begister down to July, 1869, 
after which the title does not axqieai 
in any official li&t Of this corps, if 
we are not mistaken, the late Pield- 
Marshal Lord Napier ot Magdala was 
in charge, as Lieut Robert Napier, 
about 1840. An application to Loid 
N<xpier, foi corroboiation of this re- 
miniscence of many years back, di’ew 
from him the following interesting 
note — 


“Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) Engi- 
neers was appointed to open the settlement 
of Darjeeling, and to raise two companies 
of Sehundy Sapiiers, in order to i>rovido 
the necessary labour 

“Ho commenced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officers and N C officers from the 
old Bengal Sapi)ors, and enlisted about half 
of each company 

“The first season found the little colony 
quite unprepared for the early commence- 
ment of the Rains All the Coolies, who 
did not die, fled, and some of the Sappers 
deserted Gilmore got sick , and m 1838 
I was suddenly ordered from the extreme 
border of Bengal — Nyacolloe — to rohovo him 
for one month X arrived somehow, with a 
pair of pitarahs as my solo possession. 

“Just then, our relations with Nepaul 
became strained, and it was thought desir- 
able to complete the Sebundy Sappers with 
men from the Border Hills unconnected 
with Nepaul — Garrows and similar tribes 
Through the Political Officer the necessary 
number of men wore enlisted and sent to me. 

“Whenthej’- arrived I found, instead of 
the ‘ fair rooruits ’ announced, a number of 
most unfit men , some of them more or less 
cniipled, or with defective sight It seemed 

S ' ble that, hy the process known to us in 
as icddUe hvtddUe (see BtTDLEE), the 


original lecruits had managed to insert sub- 
stitutes during the journey ’ I was much 
embarrassed as to what I should do with 
them, but night was coming on, so I en- 
camped them on the newly opened road, 
the only clear space amid the dense jungle 
on either side To complete my difficulty 
it began to rain, and I pitied my poor re- 
cruits < During the night there was a storm 
— and in the morning, to my intense relief, 
they had all disappeared ♦ 

“In the expressive language of my ser- 
geant, there was not a * •visage’ of the men 
left 

“The Sebundies were a local corps, de- 
signed to furnish a body of labourers fit for 
mountain-work. They were armed, and ex- 
pected to fight if necessary Their pay was 
6rs a month, instead of a Sepoy’s 7t The 
pensions of the Native officers were smaller 
than in the regular army, which was a 

g round of complaint with the Bengal 
appers, who never expected m accepting 
the new service that they would have lower 
pensions than those they enlisted for 

“I eventually completed the corps with 
Nepaulese, and, I think, left them in a 
satisfactory condition 

“I was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major I supplied the Native officers and 
N 0 officers from India with a good pea- 
jacket each, out of my private means, and 
with a little gold-lace made them smart and 
happy 

“ When I visited Darjeeling again in 1872, 
I found the remnant of my good Sapper 
officers living as pensioners, and waiting to 
give me an affectionate welcome 

# -9^ ■K' 

“ My month’s acting appointment was 
turned into four years I walked 30 miles 
to get to the place, lived much in hovels and 
temporary huts thrown up by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England I 
think I owe much practical teaching to the 
Hill-men, the Hills and the Climate. I 
learnt the worst the elements could do to 
me — very nearly — excepting earthquakes * 
And I think I was thus prepared for any 
hard work ” 

c 1778 — “At Dacca I made acquaintance 
with my venerable fnend John Cowe He 
had served in the Navy so far back as the 
memorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Company’s 
military service, and here T found him in 
command of a regiment of Sebundees, or 
native militia.” — Mon,, It DinAsay, va JL of 
the Lvndsaysy iii 161 

1735 — The Board were pleased to direct 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Sebundy corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
be employed in securing the collection of 
the revenues ” — In Beton-Karr^ i 92 

,, “One considerable charge upon 
the Nabob’s country was for extraordinary 
sibbendies, sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to us to be a very unnecessary in- 
cumbrance upon the revenue.” — ^Append, to 
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^penh on Nab of Arcofi, BehU^ in Jlmle's 
II oikst^ IV 18, od 1852. 

1796 — “The Collector at Midmipoor 
having reported the Sebimdy Corps at- 
tached to that Collectorship, Siifheiently 
Trained in their Exercise , the Begular 
Sepoys 'Who have been Employed on that 
Duty are to be withdrawn ” — G O Feb ^23, 
in ^uppt to Code of MiIiUdv lioijs , 1799, 
P 145 

1803 — “The eniplo 5 nneiit of these people 
theiefoie . as setoundy is advantageous 
it lessens the number of idle and dis- 
contented tit the time of general invuMou 
and confiibion ” — \VelUngtoiii^ JJebp (cd 
1837), 11 170, 

1812 — “Sebxmdy, or piovmcial corps of 
native troops ” — Fifth llt'poi 38 

1861 — “Sliding down Mount Tondong, 
the summit of which, v\ith snow lying 
theio, we mossed, the Sebundy Happors 
were employed cutting a passage toi the 
nmlas , this delayed our maich o\eec<lmgly ” 
— Up putt of Vapt hupufy li K ^ in iitnolei's 
ftiAhhn, p 95 

SEEDY, s Hnul sJdl , Arab, 

‘loid’ (wlionoe tin* Cttf ot‘ 
^panisli loiUtUitic liiatovy), S(aiji{hy ‘iny 
lord’, and Main, htddiu IMsiprvly 
an lionontif name givi*n m WoHterii 
India to Airiean Mabonnuedans, of 
whom many ludd high ]ioail,inna in 
the Kerviee <jf tlu* Ivinga of tlu* I)ec<an 
Of tliewi* at h*a8l. one family lias sur- 
vived m ]u*nieely position to our own 
dav> vi5^. tlu* Kawab of Jangira (see 
JtfNGEEKA), near Bombay ’Tlu* 
young Ixoir to ibis pnneijuility, Hidcllu 
All mad, after a iniiKjrity of soine yeais, 
was installed in the Uo\ eminent hi 
0(*t, J883, But the ])ro]H*r a|)]iliea- 
tiou ot the woid in tbe ports and <jn 
tlie shipping of West<*rn India is to 
negroes in genoral. [It a title 
still a])plied to holy iiu*n in Maiweo 
and the Maglinb ; on the East African 
coast it 18 assumed by negro and 
negroid Moslems, e,g ^idi Mubarak 
Bombay; and SSeedy boy’ is the 
Anglo-Induui term tor a* Zauzibar- 
niaii” At. iv. 231 ) ] 

c. 1563. — “And among those was an 
Abyssiman {Abexim) called Cide Meriam, 
a man reckoned a groat cavalier, and who 
ontortainod 500 horse at his own charges, 
an<l who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to fiuarter himself in, or at the least the 
whole of its porgunnas Iparaanaa — see PEB- 
CSBJNNAH) to devour .” — OouiOf VII. x. 8. 

[o. 1610 — ^“Tho greatest insult that can 
be passed upon a man is to call him Cisdy — 
that Is to s^ *oookP” — Pi/rard de Laval. 
Hak. Soo. 1 . 178 ] 


16/3 — “An //o5o/ or African Cofferv 
(they being prefeired hero to chief emplov- 
menta, which they enter on by the name of 
Siddies) ” — Fi ye7 , 1-17. 

„ “Ho being from a MoMy Ouphr 
made a fioe Denizen (who only m 
this Nation aiiivo to great Preferment 
being the Fnzled Woolly-pated Blacks! 
undoi the known style of Syddies > 

Jbid 168 

1679 — “ The protection which the Siddeea 
hnd given to Gingerah against the repeated 
att^icks of Sovagi, as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by thoir resort to Bombay, 
that Sovagi at length determined to compel 
the English Govoiiimcnt to a stricter neu- 
tiahiy, by ropiisals on then own poit,” — 
Ofoip, FiUipnpnts, 78 

1690. — “As ho whoso Title isinmt ChriUum^ 
oncoui.iged him who is its principal Adver- 
saiy to invade the Rights of Christendom, 
so did yeiu>r Padre the Principal 

dosinto and in .in adjacent Island to 
invite the Slddy to exterminate 
ail the Piotostants there ” — Orintfioii^ 157 

1750-60 — “These (islands) were fornieily 
111 the hands of Angiia and the Siddies or 
Moors 1 58 

1759.^ — “The Intiian seas having been 
infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed the Siddee, who was 
chief ot a colony ol Coffroos (Caffer), to 
lio his Atlmiral It was a coloi^ which, 
having been settled at Dundee-Rajapore, 
earned on a eonsidorable trade there, and 
had likewise many vessels of force ” — fWa- 
hridgdH Aaount oj tin* ir<o, &c , p. 216. 

1800. ~ “ I askotl him what ho meant by 
a Siddee. He said a hubshep This is the 
name by which the Abyssimans are dis- 
tinguished m India,” — 2\ M'unro^ in Xv/g, 

I814.--“ Among the attendants of the 
Cambay Nabob . . . aio several Abyssinian 
and (kdlroe slaves, called by way of courtesy 
Seddees or Master.” — Fothe^. Or Mam 
ni. 167 ; 12nd oti. ii. 225J, 

1832.— “I spoke of a Sixidh.ee” (Biddhee) 
“or Malmheff which is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo.” — Mem. 
of Col. MoHHlithl, 121. 

1885.— “1'he inhabitants of this singular 
tract (Hoopah plateau in N, Canara) were 
in somo parts Mahrattas, and xn others of 
C/^anaroKo race, but there was a third and 
less numerous aootion, of pure African de- 
scent called SidhiB . . . <ieHC©ndants of 
fugitive slaves from Portuguese settlements 
. , . the same ebony coloured, large-hmbed 
men as are still to bo found on the African 
coast, with broad, good-humoured, grinning 
faces,” — Oordo7i B. Fo^lm^ Wild Life tn 
CanarUf &e,, 32-33. 

[1896.— 

“ we’ve shouted on seven-ounce nuggets* 

We Vo starved on a Beedee boy’s pay ’ 

/2. Kipltngt The Bevm Seas J 
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SEEMUL, SIMMUL, &c (some- 
times we have seen Symbol, and 
Cymbal), s Hind, semal and s&mhhal, 
[Skt sdlmaU’] The (so-called) cotton- 
tiee Bo7rbbax Malahartcum, D 0 (IST O 
Malvaceae)^ which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
Buima to the Indus and beyond It 
is often cultivated “ About March it 
IS a striking object with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large showy 
red iloweis, 6 inches in breadth, 
clustered on the leafless branches 
The flowei -buds are used as a potherb 
and the gum as a medicine” {Punjab 
Pkmts) We remember to have seen 
a giant of this species neai Kishna- 
garh, the buttresses of which formed 
chambers, 12 or 13 feet long and 7 or 
8 wide The silky cotton is only used 
foi stufling pillows and the like The 
i\ood, though wretched in quality for 
any ordinary purpose, lasts under 
water, and is commonly the material 
foi the curbs on which wells are built 
and sunk m Upper India 

[c 1807 — “ . the Salmoli, or Simul 

IS one of the most gaudy ornaments 
ol the forest or yillt^go , — Pticlianan 

JIamiltoTi, B India^ ii 789 ] 

SEEK, s Hind sei , Skt setak 
One of the most generally spread 
Indian denominations of weight, 
though, like all Indian measures, 
varying widely in dilferent parts of 
the country And besides the varia- 
tions of local ser and ser we often 
find in the same locality a paJckd 
(pucka) and a koochchM (ciitcha) ser , 
a state of things, however, which 
IS human, and not Indian only (see 
under PXTCKA) The ser is generally 
(at least in upi>er India) equivalent to 
80 tolars or rupee-weights , but even 
this IS far from universally true. The 
heaviest ser in the Useful Tables (see 
Thomas’s ed of Prmsep) is that called 

Coolpahar,” equivalent to 123 tolas^ 
and weighing 3 Tbs 1 ox. 6i dr. avoird , 
the lightest is the ser of Malabar and 
the S Mahratta country, which is 
little more than 8 oz [The Macleod 
*ie7 of Malabar, introduced in 1802, is 
of 130 tolas ^ 10 of these weigh 33 lb 
{Madras Man ii 516) 1 

Begulation VII. of the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled “A Keg for 
altering the weight of the Furruckabad 
Bupee (see RUPEE) aiid for assimilating 
it to the legal currency of the Madras 


and Bombay Presidencies , for adjust- 
ing the weight of the Company’s sicca 
Rupee, and for fixing a standard umt 
of weight for India^^ This is the 
neaiest thing to the establishment of 
standard weights that existed up to 
1870 The preamble says : “ It is 
further convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Furruckabad Rupee as 
the unit of a general system of weights 
for Government transactions through- 
out India ” And Section IV contains 
the following 

‘‘ The Tola or Sicca weight to be equal to 
180 grams troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to be derived from this unit, 
according to the following scale — 

8 Rutties = 1 Masha = 15 troy grains 
12 Mashas = 1 Tola — 180 ditto 
80 Tolas (or sicca weight) = 1 Seer— 

2^ lbs troy 

40 Seers — 1 Mwi or Pascct Maund — 
100 lbs. troy ” 

Section VI of the same Regulation 
says 

‘‘The system of weights and measures (^) 
described in Section IV is to be adopted 
at the mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Saugor respectively in the adjustment 
and verification of all weights for govern- 
ment or public purposes sent thither for 
examination ” 

But this does not go far in establish- 
ing a standard unit of weight /or India: 
though the weights detailed in § iv. 
became established for Government 
purposes in the Bengal Presidency. 
The seer of this Regulation was thus 
14,400 grains troy — 2J lbs troy, 2 057 
lbs avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government of 
Lord Mayo, a strong movement was 
made by able and influential men to 
introduce the metrical system, and an 
Act was passed called The Indian 
Weights and Measures Act^^ (Act XI. 
of 1870) to pave the way lor tins. 
The preamble declares it expedient 
to provide for the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform system of weights and 
measures thoughout British India, and 
the Act prescribes certain standards, 
with powers to the Local Governments 
to deSare the adoption of these 

Section II runs : 

Standards primary standard of 

weight shall be called ser, and shall be a. 
weight of metal in the possession of the 
Government of India, which weight, when 
weighed in a vacuum, is equal to the weight 
known in Prance as the kilogramme des 
Archives.” 
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Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 

The Ind%an TV e%ghU and Measuo es of 
Capacity Aci,” repeats in substance the 
same preamble and prescription of 
st,uidard weight. It ivS not clear to 
us what the sejiarate object of tins 
second Act was But with the death 
of Lord Mayo the whole scheme fall 
to the ground The sei of these Acts 
would be = 2 2 lbs avoirdiqiois, or 
0 143 of a pound gi'eater than the 80 
tola ser, 

1554 — “ Fo}io Gtande de linmjala — * The 
mauxxd (satlo) with which tliey weigh all 
merchandiae is of 40 ceres, each cer 18 g 
otiiiees , the said maund weighs 46i aaateh 
(rottle) " — A Ntaiehi 87 

1648 — “One Ceer weighs 18 , 

and makes 'I pound troy weight ” — I'uft 
Tina, 62 

1748 — ‘‘lilnfin on veiso lo tout un serre 
do I’huilo ” — Lett Ldif xiv 220 

SEEE-FISH, s A name ap]>lied to 
several varieties of fish, sp<‘ci(*s of tlu* 
genus Cyh%um When <»f the right 
neither too small nor too big, 
these aie reckoned among the most* 
delicate of Indian sea-tish. Home 
Ivindrt salt well, and are also go<id for 
pieparing as Tamarind-Fish, The 
name is sometimes said to be a oomip- 
tion t)f Pers. nlah (<tu. Pens M>la(*lc f’) 
but< the quotatiouH show that it is a 
<'oiTUT>tion ot Port wrrra. 'That name 
would ap]>ear to belong properly to 
the well-^nown saw-lish S(*e 

JUuteaUy quoted below ; but, jirobably 
it may have b(‘en a]ii)lu*d t.o the tisli 
now in question, becausis of Uu* serrated 
ap])e,arance of the rous of finlets, be- 
hind t;he second dorsal and anal fins, 
which are characteiistic of tlu* genus 
(set* Daifs Ftshea of India, x*P 254-250, 
and jilateH Iv., Ivi.;, 

1554 — “10 aoH Marinhoiros hum peixe 
oerra par mos, a cada hum/'- /I. ^U7irz, 
J^ui'o ilos Pesv$j 48 

,, “To Iwopo VauK, MoRtro of tho 
fironrmfl {np%7igimies)t his pay and pro- 
visions. . . And for his thro© workmon, 

at tho rat© of 2 m©asur©8 of rico ©ach 
daily, and half a seer fish (pe/.7V serm) each 
monthly, and a maund or firewood each 
monthly/'— aS\ Botdha, Tomho, 235, 

1598. — “Thoro is a fish called Piexe 
Sexra, which is cut in round pioooR, as wo 
out Salmon and salt it. It is very good,'' — 
Lmschotmf 88 ; [Hak. Soo. iS, 11]. 

1720. — “Pbyxb Bbbra is ordinarily pro- 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called ” etc. (doscnVnng the 8awfttth) . . . 


“But in the Sou oi the XsUnds of Oui- 
rmiba (< e. off Mozambique) there is a 
different peyxe serra resembling a We 
cor etna,* but much better, and which it is 
tho custom to picklo When cured it seems 
jimt like ham " — Bluteau, Votah vii 606-607. 

1727.— “They ha\o groat Plenty of Seer- 
fish, which IS as savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout lu Europe " — Haamlton, \ 379 
led 1741, 1 3S2J. ' 

fl813 — “ the robal, the seir-fish 

the groy mullet . are \ery good ”~1 
Foi (>/ Mnn 2 nd ed 1 36 ] 

1860 — “Of those in ordinary use for the 
table tho finest by far is the S©ir-fish,t a 
species of Scombei, which is called Tora- 
mahi by the n.itivo 9 It is in size and 
foim veiy smiilnr to the salmon, to which 
the fiesh of tho fomal© hah, notwithstanding 
its white colom, beais a very close resem- 
blance, both in firmness and in fiavour ” 

Tcnnent^s (*tyfon, 1 205 

SEERPAW, s Pers through Hind 
hfii — ‘ ca]> - a - ])ie ’ A complete 

.suit, prescTitiMl a.s a Klnlat (KiUut) or 
dicsfc} ol honour, bj the .sovereign or 
Ills re}n*c 8 cntat.ive 

<• 1666, — “Ho . . coniinandod, there 

should bo given to each of thorn an em- 
broider'd Vest, a Turban t, and a Girdle of 
hilk Embroidery, which is that which they 
<m 11 Ser-apuh, that ih, an Ha.bit from head 
to loot BmnVi, ET. 37 , [od. GomtabU^ 
1 17]. 

1673 — “ Rir George Oxondino had 
a (Mlat (Killut) or Berpaw, a Robe of 
Honour from Head to Foot, ottered him 
tnun tho Groat Mogul " ^Ftyn, 87, 

1680. — “ Answer is returned that it hath 
not boon accustoxnary foi tho Govornours 
to go out to rocoivo a bare 
(Firmaun), except there eonio therewith 
a Serpow or a Tashonffo (Tashreef).”— 
Ff» fSU f/iVm (Jon$)u l)oe 2 , in N' d* 

Nt>. in. 40 

1715.- ‘ ‘ Wo wore mot by Padre Stephaniis, 
bringing two Seerpaws."— In Whesler, n 245 
1727 . --“As soon as he came, tho King 
embraced him, and <»rdorod a serpaw or a 
n»yal Buit hi bo T>ut upon him/' — A 
UamdUm, i. 171 [oil. 1744]. 

1735. — “ 'Pho last Nabob (Badatiilla) would 
very soldom suffer any but hnnsolf to send 
a Beerpaw ; whereas in February last Sunta 
Hahib, Bubdor Ah Sahib, ,1 chare Khan and 
Imaum Sahili, hn<l all of them taken upon 
them to send distinct Seerpaws to the 
ProBidont," - In WheetiT, m 1^, 

1759 , — “ Another deputation earned six 
costly SeerpaWB ; these are garments which 
are presented Homotmios by superiors in 
token of protection, and sometimes by m- 
fenors in tt>ken of homage." — Onae, i, 159. 


^ Uorvina is applied by Cuvier, Cantor and 
ethers to flBli of tlwi> genus l^ciaena of more recent 
IchthyolegiKtH. 

t *^Cyhitm Linn ) gutf(Kfum*''-^Ten^ 

nent. 
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SEBTIILPUTTY, s A fine kind 
ot mat made especially in Eastern 
Bengal, and used to sleep on in the 
cold weather [They are made from 
the spht stems of the mukta pata, 
Phrymum dwhotomum, Roxb (see Watt, 
Econ Dzct VI pt i 216 seq ) ] Hind 
i>Ualpattl, ‘ cold - slip ’ Williamson’s 
S 2 )ellmg and derivation (from an Arab 
word impossibly used, see SICLEEG0R) 
aie quite erroneous 

1810 — “A very beautiful species of mat 
IS made . especially in the south-eastern 
districts from a kind of reedy grass 
These are peculiarly slippery, whence they 
are designated ‘ seekul-putty * (t e polished 
sheets) The principal uses of the 

* seekul-putty ’ are to be laid under the 
lower sheet of a bod, thereby to keep the 
body cool ” — W%llianuo7i, V M ii 41 

[1818 — “Another kind (of mat) the 
shSStfUtipatSSs, laid on beds and couches 
on account of their coolness, are sold from 
one roopee to five each ” — Ward, H%7idoos, 

1 106] 

1879 — In Pall07h*s Duty, we find the 
following Hindi nddle — 

** Qhlnl lap%ydld t'utd,, k6%^oytdnaJilit, 
Mdllj% Id odg lagd, lol tortd nafcln, 
Sltal-pdM htiJihl, Loi sotd ndEivi , 

Rdf-batisl mdd, ko% rotd MMn ” 

Which might be rendered 


“ A china bowl that, broken, none can 


join , 

A flowery field, whose blossoms none 
purloin , 

A royal scion slam, and none shall weep , 
A sitalpatti spread where none shall 


The answer is an Egg , the Starry Sky , a 
Snake {ROo-hanss ‘royal scion, ' is a placatory 
name for a snake) , and the Sea 


SEMBALL, s Malay- Javan sam- 
Ul, sdmbal A spiced condiment, the 
curyy of the Archipelago [Dennys 
(Descr Ezet p 337) describes many 
varieties ] 


connect szpdh with asp, ^ a horse ’ , 
[others with Skt padaU, * a foot- 
soldier’] The origmal word stpdM 
occurs frequently in the poems of 
Amir Khusru (c ad 1300), bearing 
always probably the sense of a ‘ horse- 
soldier,’ for all the important part of 
an army then consisted of horsemen. 
See spdhl below 

The word sepoy occurs in Southern 
India before we had troops m Bengal , 
and it was probably adopted from 
Portuguese We have found no 
English example in print older than 
1750, but probably an older one 
exists The India OfiSLce record of 
1747 from Port St David’s is the 
oldest notice we have found in extant 
MS [But see below ] 

c 1300 — “Pride had inflated his hrain 
with wind, which extinguished the light of 
his intellect, and a few sipSLhis from Hindu- 
stan, without any religion, had supported 
the credit of his authority " — A7)i%7 Khusrd, 
in Elliot, 111 536 

[1665 — “Souldier — Suppyaand Haddee 
— Persian Gloss in Sir T Herbert, ed 1677, 
P 99] 

1682 — “As soon as these letters were 
sent away, I went immediately to Ray 
NundelaU’s to have y® Seapy, or Nabob^s 
horseman, consigned to me, with order to 
see y® Periianna put in execution , but 
having thought better of it, y® Ray desired 
me to have patience till tomorrow morning 
He would then present me to the Nabob, 
whose commands to y® Seapy and Bul- 
chunds Veleef would be more powerfull and 
advantageous to me than his own ” — Hedges, 
Dmiy, Hak Soo i 55, seq Here we see 
the word still retaining the sense of ‘ horse- 
man * in India 

S 717 — “A Company of Sepoys with the 
urs — Yule, in ditto, II ccclix On this 
Sir H Yule notes “This is an occurrence 
of the word sepoy, m its modern signifi- 
cation, 30 years earlier than any I had been 
able to find when publishing the A -I Gloss. 

1 have one a year earlier, and expect now 
to find it earlier still ” 


1817 — “ The most common seasoning 
employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food IS the lomhock {i»e, red-pepper) , t^u- 
ratod with salt it is called sambel ’ — Rajgies, 
H of Jvusa, 1. 98 

SEPOY, SEAPOY, s In Anglo- 

Indian use a native soldier, disciplined 
and dressed in the European style 
The word is Pers. s^pClM, from sypdh, 
* soldiery, an army ' , which J Om)ert 
traces to old Pers spdda, ‘a soldier’ 
(^Le penple et la Eangue de$ JSfkdes, 1879, 
p. 24) But Sbah is a horseman in 
Armenian ; and sound etymologists 


[1733 — “You are next . . to make a 

complete survey of the number of 

fighting S^oys. . — Fo7rest, Bombay 
Betters, ii 55 ] 

1737. — “Elle com tota a for 9 a despomvel, 
qne eram 1166 soldados pages em que entra- 
ram 281 ohegados na nSo Mercls, e 780 
sypaes ou lascaT^ns (lascar), recuperon o 
terntono ” — Bosqueio das Possessors Po7tu~ 
gttezas no Ortenie, «c , par Joaguisn Pedi o 
Qelestvno Soares, Lisboa, 1851, p 58. 

1746 — “The Enemy, by the best Intelli- 
gence that could be got, and best Judgment 
that could be formed, had or would have 
on Shore next Morning, upwards of 3000 
Emopeans, with at least 500 Cofrys, and a 
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numljer of Cephoys and Peons .’* — Eat oj 
iJtan/, &c , m App to Eeifn to a Ptopr* 
of th(‘ E 1 Qo,, London, 1750, p 94 

[1746 — Their strength on shore I com- 
pute 2000 Europeans Seapiahs and 300 
Ooffrees ” — f'iooifi JMaihas^ Oct 9, in 
Bengal Consultations, Ibid p, 600, we have 
Seapies ] 

1747 — At a Council of War hold at 
Port St. David the 25th Decemboi, 1747 
Present — 

Charles Floyer, Esq , Govei noi 
George Gibson John Holland 
John Crompton John Rodolph do Gingcns 
William Brown John Usgate 
Robert Sanderson. 

“It IS fnithei ordered that Ca]>tn 
Crompton keep the Detachment undci his 
Command at Oucldaloro, in a loadiness to 
maich to the Choultry ovut against the 
Foit as soon as the Signal shall bo made 
from the Place, and then upon his tiring 
two Muskets, Boats shall be sent to bung 
them here, an<l to leave a soiiennt at 
Cmldaloio Who shall conduct Ins Seapoys 
to the (hirdon Guard, and the Serjeant 
shall ha\Q a Word by which 11c shall be 
jtocoived at Iho Giixden ” — (higinal ME 
PTiHiiding^ (ill the India OlHcc) 

,, The Council of Ftirt St Davnl 
■write to Bombay, March Ibth, “if they 
could not supply us with more than 300 
EurotJcaus, Wo should be ghwl of Five or 
Si's: lJundtod of the best IVorthorn Pe<»plo 
their way, as they are rept>rted to bo ixuioh 
bettor than ours, and not so liable to 
Desertion ” 

1 n Oonsn. May 30th they record the 
arrival of the ships Ijuvon, Warwick, anti 
llchcstor, Princess Augusta, *‘ou the 28th 
nist , from Bombay, (bringing) us a (Jonoral 
from that Presidency,* as entered No. 38, 
advising of having sent us by them sundry 
stores an<l a Hcinforconiont of Mon, con- 
sisting of 70 Plunipeiin Soldiers, 200 Toimssis 
(Topaz), and 100 wen-trainotl Beapoys, 
all of which untlor the command of Capt. 
Tbtnuas Andrews, a Good Olhcer. . . 

And under July 13th, “ . . . The He- 

uiforcement of Bepoys having arrived from 
Tellicherry, which, with those that wore 
sent from Bombay, making a formidable 
Body, besides what are still expected , and 
as there is far greater Dependanco to bo 

i tlaced on those People than on. our own 
?eon8 , . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, AonKJffiD, that a General 
Review be now haa of them, that all such 
may be discharged, and only the ChoiceHt 
of them continued in the Service ” — ME 
lieiords m India Office, 

1752.- “ . . they quitted their entrench- 
ments on the first day of March, 1762, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking posses- 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which they placed 60 Eunipeans , the front 


^ * Not a general officer, but a letter from the 
body of the Council. 


consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty oi thuty French ’*■— 

Jli9t Of the }Va> in India, 1761, pp 9-10 

1758 — A Tabulai Statement {Mappa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jan of this year 
show's “Gorpo do Sipaes” with 1162 
“ Sipaes promi)tos ” — Bosi/ue^o, as above 

„ “A stout body of near lOOO 
Sepoys has been laised within these few 
days ’’—In Long, 131 

[1769 — “Boat rice extraordinary for the 
Gentoo Seapois .” — llnd 174^1 

1763 — “The Indian natives and Moors 
who are trained in the European manned 
are called Sepoys ” — Onne, i 80 * 

1763 — “ Major Cainae . observes that 
join establishment is loaded with the e\- 
]L)enso of moio Gaptains than need he, 
owing to tho uimecossanly making it a 
ptiint that they shtaild bo Captains who 
command tho Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such IS the nature of Bepoys that it requires 
a peculiar genius and talent to ho qualified 
for that service, and tho Battalion should 
bo given only to such who are so without 
leganl ft) rank Liftir, of Maich 

9 In long, 290 

1770 — “ England has at present in India 
nil establishment to the amount of 9800 
Euiopenu troops, and 54,000 sipahis ■well 
aimed and disciplined ” — Itannal (tr. 1777k 
1. 459. 

1774 — “Sipai sono h soldati Indiam ” — 
JhPa TimiUa, 297. 

1778.— “La porta del Pononto della cittk 
si custodiva (lalh sipais soldati Jndmm 
radunati da tutto lo tnbh, o roligiom ” — 
Put Ptudinoy Vtaggiii^ 4. 

1780. — “ Next morning tho sepoy came to 
sec mo. ... I toll! him that I owed him my 
life . . . Ho thou told mo that ho was not 
very rich himMoIf, as hiH pay was only a 
pago<!a and a half a month— and at the 
smno time drew out hia purse and offered 
mo a rupee. 'I’hiH goneriais behaviour, so 
different, to what I had hitherto experienced, 
tlrew tears from my oyos, and I thanked 
him for his gonorosity, but I would not take 
his money,” — Utm* .A Undsai/s 
9nenf■^ Idcis of Bind sags, lii 274. 

1782 “ “Ah to Kuropoaus who run from 
thoir natural colours, and enter into the 
service of tho country powers, 1 have heard 
on© of tho host <ifficors the Company ever 
had . . . say that ho considered them no 
otherwise than ns ho many Seapoys; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
blacks in spirit.”— Mome Ohsey^vatmis, 
96 98. 

1789 — 

“ There was not a captain, nor scarce a 

seapoy. 

But a Brinco would depose, or a Branun 
destroy.” 

Letter of Ehipl hi the Eecond, &c,, 8. 

1808 — “Our troops behaved admirably, 
the sepoys nstomshetl me.” — WelUngtioh 

H. 884 
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1827 — ‘ ‘ He was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
which they saw at a distance rising above 
the jungle ” — Sir W* Stott, The Surffeon^s 
Daughtei, ch xiii 

1836 — “The native army of the E I. 
Company Their formation took place 

in 1757 They are usually called sej^oys, 
and are light and short ” — In Ji PMlhgs, 
4 M%lVioih oj- Faitki 718 
1881 — “As early as a D 1592 the chief 
of Sind had 200 natives dressed and 
armed like Europeans these were the first 
‘sepoys”* — Euiiton.\ Gamoejus, A Commen- 
taiy, 11 445 

The French write c%paye or c%pa% 

1759 — “Be quinze millo Cipayes dont 
rarmee est censdo eompos^e, j*en compte 
^ peu prbs hint cens sur la route de Pondi- 
chery, charge de sucre et de poivre et autres 
marehandises, quant aux Coulia, ils sont 
tons employes pour le mSme objet ” — Letter 
ot Lolly to the OoceQuot of Poiidithe} } y, in 
Cum hi tdge^s Account, p 150 
c 1835-38 — 

“ II lie criant ni Knss ni zagaies, 

[I legarde Thomme sans fuir, 

Et rit des bailee des cipayes 
Qui rebondissent sur son cun ’* 

Th Uautier, U II ippopotmne 

Since the concineht of Algeria the 
same word is common in France under 
another form, viz, spdhl But the 
SpdhZ IS totally ditlerent from the 
i>epoy, and is in iact an irregular horse- 
man With the Turks, from whom 
the woid IS taken, the S 2 ^dhl was 
always a liorseman 

1554. — “ Adorant magms niuneribua prae- 
l^ositi multi, aderant praetoriaui equites 
omnos Sphai, Ganpigi, uhiftigi, Gianizaro- 
rum magnus nuraorus, aed nullus in tanto 
coiiventu nobihs nisi ex suis virtutibus et 
foi tibim factiH *’ — iSusheq, Epistolae, i, 99 
[1562 — “ The Spachi, and other orders 
of horsemen " — J lihute. Two Comm. (Tr.) 
fol, 63 ro Htonf J>i(t where many early 
instances of the word will he found ] 

1672 — “Mille on qumze cents Spahiz, 
tons hien dquippds et bien months . . 
torminoient touto cost© longue, magnifique, 
et pompeuse cavalcade . dAnt 
(JoUand, i 142 

1675, — “The other officers are the sardar 
(Sirdar), who commands the Janizaries 
, . the Spahi Ago, who commands the 

Spahies or Turkish Horse ** — Wheeler's 
lowmol, 348 

[1686 — “I being providentially got over 
the nver before the Spi© employed by them 
could give them intelhgenoe ** — Hedges, 
J>tary, Hak Soo. i. 229 ] 

17^. — “The Arab and other inhabitants 
are obliged, either by long custom . or 
from fear and compulsion, to give the 
SpaheeB and their company the mownah 


, which IS such a sufficient quantity of 
provision for ourselves, together with straw 
and barley for our mules and horses *’ — 
Shaw's Ti avels tn JBarbary, ed 1757, p xii 

1786 — “ Bajazet had two years to collect 
his forces . . we may disci immate the 
janizaries , a national cavalry, the 

Spahis of modern times ” — Gibbon, ch Ixv 

1877 — “ The regular cavalry was also 
originally composed of tribute children 
The sipahis acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the Government ” — 
Fvnlay, EL of Gi eete, ed 1877, v 37 

SEBAI, SERYE, s Tins word is 
ifeed to represent two Oriental woids 
entnely difleient 

a Hind from Peis sard, saidi^ 
Tins means originally an edifice, a 
palace It was especially used by the 
Taitars when they began to build 
palaces Hence Scmdl, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khans upon the Volga, the 
Sm'ia of Chaucer The Russians re- 
tained the word from their Tartar 
oppressors, but in their language sara'u 
has been degraded to mean ^ a shed * 
The word, as applied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
language ot the Levantine Franks, 
serail and serragho In this form, as 
P della Valle lucidly explains below, 
the stiiving after meaning ” connected 
the word with Hal serrato, ‘ shut iij) ’ ; 
and with a word serragho perhaps 
previously existing in Italian in that 
connection [Seiagho, according to 
Prof Skeat XConc^se D%ct a v.) is 
“formed with siiffix-apwo (L -aculum) 
from Late Lat serare, Ho bar, shut in' 
— Lat, sera, a ‘ bar, bolt * , Lat serere. 
Ho join together,’] It is this associa- 
tion that has attached the meaning of 
‘women’s apartments’ to the word, 
Sara% has no such specific sense 

But the usual modern meaning lu 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a building for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serragho 
di Belve A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
H Serragle of blackguards’ In the 
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Diary in England <if Annibale Litolfi 
of Slantua the ^writer says “ On 
entering the towei there is a Serragho 
in which, from grandeur, they keeji 
lions and tigers and oat-lions ” (See 
Raxodon Biown^h Galendar of m 

Archives of Venice^ voL vi pt in 
1557-B App.) [The Staixf Ihct quotes 
Evelyn as using the word of a place 
where persons are contined 1644. “ I 
passed by the Piaz/a Judea, wlieie 
their at/ begins (Ditn?/, ed 1872, 

1 142)] 

c 1584 — “At Saraium Turcis palatium 
prmcipis est, vol aliiid amphxm aochfiouun, 
non a Gza/ * voco Tataiica, <piae roprom 
signihcat, dictum , %ndo Rcineccins Sarag^ 
lisim Turcis vocari putot, ut Nam 

aliae quoquo domus, oxtia Sultaiii legiam, 
nonicii hoc forunt . \t iimpl.i Tuicoium 
hospitia, sivo diveisoiia pubhca, qu.io vulgo 
Ciitauisai (Caravanseray) uostn vocant ’* 
— /^euntliiviu^, od 1650, p 403 

ie>09 — by it tho groat Suray, 
besides which are diuors othois, l>oth lu 
the city and subuibs, whoioin diners neato 
lodgings are to bo lot, with dooros, lockos, 
and keys to each." — IT Rimh, m 

2 434» 

1614 — “ This term serraglio, «o much 
WBod anunig us lu speaking of tho Grand 
Turk’s dwolhng . has boon ct>rinptod 
into that form from tho w<jrd serai, which in 
ihoir language signxhos prt)perly ‘ a palwroJ 
• . Jhit since this^ w< 2 rd stun rosoinbloM 

uuo^ as a Venetian w<mld call it, oi 
if^ngltty as wo say, and seeing that the 
palace of tho Turk is {s*>)ntfo or) shut up 
all round by a strong wall, and idso because 
tho women an<l a groat part of the courtiers 
dwell in it barrtul up mi<l shut in, so it nia> 
perchanco have seemed to some to have 
dcsoivod such a name. And thus Iho teal 
term sorai has boon converted into ser 
xaglio dflfa VaUr, i 36. 

1615 — “Onely from one dayes Journey 
to another the hiith caused to bee 

crootod oertaine kind of great harbours, oi 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called ranutin- 
8ara, or surroyee, for the bonetlte of (Unt* 
4}ayie&, , . — !>*' AftnUfartt 8 * 

1616 — “In this kmgdorno there are no 
Fnnos to entertrwne strangers, only in groat 
’Townes and (iities are fairo Houses built 
ff>r their rocoii, which they call IBarray, n«»t 
inhabited, where any Passenger may haue 
roome freely, but uiuat bring with him hts 
Bethbng, hiH Oooke, and other necessaries.” 

— Ttrnjy in Pmrhm^ in 1475. 

1638 — “ Which being d<«io wo departed 
from our Serray (or lime).”— IP. 
in liuKK V, 49 i 


* Oinuiotluo B M copy ol’au otirlior edition tliaii 
that quoted, and wldch i^elonged bi dos. Hcaliger, 
there Is bore a note In his autograph : “ Id est 
b’ar^ar, non cst vox Talaiuii, sed Vintiica h«*u 
lllyrii'u, ex Latino dotoita,” 


1648- 


travolhrig folk — Van Tioisf^ 17 ^ 


[1754 — “ . one of the Sciddees (seedvl 

ofheers with a paity of men wore lodged m 
tbejorroy. . . . Bombay Letters, 

1782 — “ Tho stationary tenants of the 
Serauee, many of them women, and some 
of thorn \ory piotty, approach the traveller 
on his entiance, and in alluring language 
desciibo to him the varied oxcellonoies of 
86 ''—Eonsfrr, Journey, 

1825 — “ ’Phe whole number of lodgers 
in and about the serai, piobahly did not 
fall short of 500 persons What an ad- 
miiablo scene for an Kastein romanco would 
such an inn as this attord * ” — Jieber ed 
1844, 11. 122 ’ ’ 

18.50. — “ lie will hud that, if wo omit 
only three names m the long Imo of the 
Delhi Mmpenns, tho comfott and happiness 
t»f the people were never contemplated by 
iheni , and with tho t^\eopti<m of a few 
aarAis tind bridges, ™iind those only on 
loads timcrscfl by the imperial camps— -ho 
will see iu>thing m which puiely soltish con- 
siderations did not prcv.iil No i/. Jf 
Original Preface to JiiHftmuns of 
Ji/iwty 1. win 


b A long-tu*ckcrl caHhciiuare (or 
metal) llagon for w.itci*, a goglet 
(qv> Thmi«Ar— I* ^xn'dkl [Tina 
iH t.lu‘ doxftA" or IxilHh of Egypt, of 
wlncli Luiic {Mod Kgxjpf, cd, *1871, i. 
180 wf’f/.) givcH an Uirouiit- witli illus- 
tratdoiiM.] 

c. 1666 “ . niv AVo/iO having vouch- 

.siifml me a very particular favour, which is, 
that he hath appoint is 1 to give me every 
day a now loaf of his house, ami a Soiiray 
of tho water of f/atops . . . Souray is that 
’rm-tlagon full of water, which tho Hervant 
that man hath on foot before tho tlontloman 
on hoiMolmcU, carneth in his hami, wrapt 
up in It sleeve of retl cloath,” 

1i4 ; (eti. 356 j. 

1808 We hnd somtUuead and butter, 
tw'o atirahees of watt»r, and a bottle of 
briindy.” AV/iA/wirOi/o', in A//1, i. 183. 

(1880. “Tho best known is the gilt silver 
work of t’ushtmirc, wlmh is almest confined 
to tho protluction of the water-voseols or 
saxaiB, Ci*pi«d from this clay goblets in use 
throughout tho northern pnrtj^ of the Pan- 
/iit'dtrotHff tmiuni. Arts of htdta, 349 ] 


SEBANa, 8. A nutiv*^ hofitmvain, 
or chief of H lascar < rt*\v ; the nkipper 
of n hiuhII native whrcI. The word is 
Pers. Hurhmig^ *a commander or over- 
In niotlcrn PurHja it RccmH to 
ho imcd for a colonel (nm WUIh^ 80). 

1590.—“. , . there set sail two Portu- 
guese vessels which wore come ti» Amacao 
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^Macao) from the City of Goa, as occurs 
every year They are commanded by Cap- 
tains, with Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, 
and other officers, who are Portuguese , 
but manned by sailors who are Arabs, 
Turks, Indians, and Bengalis, who serve 
for so much a month, and provide them- 
selves under the direction and command of 
a chief of their own whom they call the 
SaraxLgrbi, who also belongs to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and recog- 
nise and obey, carrying out the orders that 
the Portuguese Captain, Master, or Pilot 
may give to the said Saxanghi ” — Garletfi, 
Viaggu 206 

1690 — ‘‘Indus quern de hoc Ludo consu- 
lui fuit scriba satis pentus ab officio in nave 
su^ diotus Ze sarang, Anglich JSnatsbatit 
sed 0 S! 0 tt ” — jKTytZe, Lc Ludts 0) lentt in 
Syntagma^ ii 264 

[1822 — “ . the ghaut ayrangs (a 

class of men equal to the kidnappers of 
Holland and the cnmps of England) 

— Wallaie^ Etjteen Yems m Lidia, 256 ] 

SBRAPHIN. See XERAPIN 

SERENDfB, II p. The Arabic 
form o± the name of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages (See under 
CEYLON ) 

SERING-APATAM, n p The city 
^^hlch was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
All and his son Tippoo Written 
Sn-ranga-patfiina^ meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ‘Vishnu’s 
Town ’ But as both this and the other 
Sriraugam {Ser%ngam town and temple, 
so-called, in the Tricliinopoly district) 
are on islands of the Cauvery, it is 
possible that ranga stands for Lanka^ 
and that the true meaning is ‘Holy- 
Isle-Town ’ 

[SERPBYCH, s. Pars sarpech^ 
harpesk, an ornament of gold, silver 
or jewels, worn in front of the turban , 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
strung together, each plate being set 
with precious stones Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
turban 

[1753 — “ . . a fillet. This they call a 

sirpeach, which is wore round the turban , 
Iiersons of great distinction generally have 
them set with precious atones •jyctnwxiy, 
IV. 191. 

[1786. — “ Surpaishes ” See under OTJL- 
GEE. 

^^813,—“ Serpeych ** See under KLL- 


SETT, s. Properly Hind seth, 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the Ohetti (see CHETTY) or 
ShetH of the Malabar Coast, the 
different forms being all from Skt. 
sreshthay ‘best, or chief,’ sresth/b^ ‘the 
chief of a corporation, a merchant or 
banker ’ O P Bro\ra entirely denies 
the identity of the S Indian shett'C 
with the Skt word (see CHETTY) 

1740 — “The Sets being all present at the 
Board inform us that last year they dissented 
to the employment of Fillick Chund (&e ), 
they being of a different caste , and conse- 
quently they could not do business with 
them — In Long, p 9 

1757 — “ To the Seats Mootabray and 
Roopchund the Government of Chanduna- 
gore was indebted a million and a half 
Rupees — Ch ?ne, ii 138 of reprint (Bk viii ) 

1770 — “As soon as an European arrived 
the Gentoos, who know mankind better 
than IS commonly supposed, study his char- 
acter and lend or procure him money 
upbn bottomry, or at interest This in- 
terest, which IS usually 9 per cent at this 
IS higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheyks 

“ These Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in- 
habited the banks of the Ganges Their 
nches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to the 
Court ” — Raynal, tr 1777, i 427. 

Note that by Oheyls the Abb^ means Setts 

[1883 — “ . from the Himalayas to 

Cap© Comonn a security endorsed by the 
Mathura Seth is as readily convertible into- 
cash as a Bank of England Note in London 
or Pans ” — JF, S Gtowhp, Mathw a, 14 ] 

SETTLEMENT, s In the Laud 
Revenue system of India, an estate or 
district IS said to be settled, when 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s 
produce the Government has agieed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to be 
paid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement duiing 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or settlement is made Tlie 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious and complicated considerations 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of settlement. A Permanent Settlement is 
that in which the annual payment is 
fixed in perpetuity. This was intro- 
duced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
m 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the N W P., and in Madras ] 
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[SEVEN PAaODAS, up The 

Tam MavaZhpiuctm^ Skt mahahah- 
pura, H»he City of the Great Bali,’ 
a place midway between Sadras mid 
Ooveloiig But in one ot the inscrip- 
tions (about 620 ad) a King, whose 
name is said to have been Ainaia, is 
described as having conqueied the 
chief of the Mahaiualla race LLilla 
^vas probably the name of a x^owertul 
highland cliieftain sul)dued by the 
Chain kya us (See Grole, Man of 
iJh%ngliyut^ 9^ t,e(/) Dr Oppert (Oi/r; 
Inhabit , 98) takes the n.inie to ])e de- 
rived from the Malla or Palli race 

SEVEN SISTERS, or BEOTHERS 

The popuhu name (Hind sdf~bhat) ot 
a certain kind ot bird, .ihoiit the size 
ot a thrush, eoinmoii throughout most 
parts ot India, M(thxcot ert m ieincolo^^ 
Hodgson, * Bengal babbler’ ot Jerdon 
The lattei author gives the native 
name .is Hvven llrothna^ which is the 
form also given in t.he <(notation below 
ironi Tribt^s on Mg Fiontni The bird 
IS ho n.imed Irom being (*oristautiy 
seen in little companies of about t.bat 
number Its eharac ten sties are wmll 
given in the tpiotaiious Sec also 
JerdorYs Birds (Godwin- Austen’s ed., 
n. 59) In China ccitain birds of 
starling kind are called by tin* Ohniem* 
pftr>ko, or Eight Brothers,” for a like 
ri*ason See <hlhu(jwood*s Hamhhs of u 
1868, p 310, (Bee MYNA.) 

1 ^ 78 , — ^‘Tho Seven Sisters pretend to 
feed on insects, >iut that is only when they 
eaniiot get peas , . siid-colourod bircln 
hupping about in the dust, anti ineusHtintty 
talking whilst they hop"— /V/» Hohinmn^ 
hi My tmlitm Uamen, 30-31. 

1888 — “ . . the Satbhai or * Hovon 

Brothers * » , are too shrewd an<l knowing 

to be made fun of ... Among thomselvoH 
they will quarrel by the hour, an<l handy 
fcail language like fishwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their numVior with 
disrespect, and the other six are in arms 
at once , . Each Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Hero 
(ill Bombay) they are brothers, and in Ben- 
gal they are sisters ; but everywhere, like 
Wordsworth’s opinionative child, they aro 
woven ." — Tribn on My Eroniirr, 143* 

SBVERNDROOG, n.p A some- 
what absurd corruption, which has 
been applied to two forts of some 
fame, viz : 

a. Suvama^drugaj or Snwandrug^ on 
the west coast, about 78 m. below 


Bombay (Lat 17" 48' N ) It was taken 
ui 1755 liy a small naval force from 
Tulajl Angna, of the famous piratical 
family [Eor the commander of the 
evpeditioii, Commodore James, and his 
monument on Shooter’s Hill, see 
Douglas, Bombay and TV. India, i 117 
seq ] 

b haiamh aq , .1 remarkable double 
lull-fort in My sole, standing on a 
t\\o-topx>ed bare rock of granite, which 
was takiui by Jjoid CJoriiwallis’s army 
111 1791 (Lat 12 " 55') [Wilks {Hat 
Madras ivi>init, 1 228, 11 
232) (‘fills it ^^nrtndi/ fhoog, and Saven-^ 
dl 0 (M/.] 

SEYOHELIiE ISLANDS, n p A 

clu.stt‘r of islands lu the Indian Ocean, 
politically suboidinate to the British 
Government of Mauritius, lying he- 
betwe(‘ii ;r 40' 4" ,50' B Lat, and 

.about 950 sea-m lies ejist of Moiubas on 
the E Afri<*an cofist There are 29 
or 30 of the Bevchelle.s i)io])er, of which 
Mfihe, tin* l.irg(*st, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wude 'fixe iirinci]>al 
islands are granitic, and rise ‘‘in the 
(•('litre of fi vast* pbiteau of coral ” of 
some 120 in. diannd.ei*. 

These islands are said to liave been 
visited by Boiuh'S in 1500, and were 
known vaguely to tbo Portuguese 
navigators of the U5Ui contrury as the 
Bevxui Broth(‘rs (Os sdo Irnianos or 
Hrrmanos), somi't.imes Beven Bisters 
(Brio IrnutNus), whilst in Dehsle’s Map 
of Asia (1700) we have both ‘Mes Sejit 
Kreres” and ‘Ges Be])!, Bouirs.” Ad- 
join mg these on the W. or B.W we 
iind also on the old maps a group 
(•filled th(* Almiranfrs, and tins group 
has ref-amed thfit name to the xiresent 
dfiy, constituting now an api>endage 
of trie BeychellcH, 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and aiiparently unvisited, till near the 
middle of the IBtli century. In 1742 
the celebrated MalnS dc la Bourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and tlui Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the islands 
of this little firehipelago, an expedi- 
tion which was renewed by Lazare 
Picault, the conxinauder of one of the 
two vessels, in 1774, who gave to the 
jirincipal island the name of MaM, 
and to the group the name of Iks de 
Bourdonnais^ for which lies MaM 
(which is the name given in the 
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Neptune Omentale ot D’Apres de 
Mannevalle, 1775, jjp 29-38, and tlie 
charts), seems to have been substituted 
Whatever may have been La Bour- 
donnais’ plans with respect to these 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 1745-46, and Ins government of 
Mauritius was never resumed In 
1756 the Sieur Morphey (Murphy?), 
coinmandex of the frigate Le G&iL 
was sent by M Magon, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to take posses- 
feion of the Island of Malie But it 
seems doulitful if any actual settlement 
ot the islands liy the French occmied 
till after 1769 [See the account of 
the islands in Owen^s NanaUve^n 158 
'^^ 9 , ] 

A question naturally has suggested 
itself to us as to how the group came by 
the name of the Seyclielleh Idands ^ and 
it lb one to which no trustworthy 
aiiswei will be easily found in English, 
if at all Even French works of pie- 
tension (e c/ the Di>ct%omnme de la 
Mousse) aie found to state that the 
islands were named after the ‘‘ Minister 
of Marine, Herault de S<?chelles, who 
was eminent for his services and his 
able administration He was the first 
to establish a French settlement there*” 
This IS quoted from La Bousse , but 
the fact IS that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacobin 
nud friend of Danton, along with 
whom he ])eribhed by the guillotine 
Then* never was a Minister of Maxune 
so called ’ Tin* name Sdchelles first 
(so far as we can learn) ai>pears in 
l.he Nydrofjraphie Frnn^imse of Belin, 
1767, wliere in a map entitled Carte 
rMmte du Canal de Mo%amh%(me the 
islands are given as Les lies Sdclieyles, 
with two enlarged jilans on cartouche 
of the Port de S^cheyles In 1767 also 
Ohev de (S-reiiier, commanding the 
Keure du Berger^ visited the Imands, 
and in his narrative states that lie had 
with him the chart of Pieault, “envoy 6 
par La Bourdonnais pour reconnoitre 
les isles des Sept Frferes, lesquelles ont 
did depms nommde des Mahd et ensmte 
iles S^chelles.” We have not been 
able to learn by whom the latter name 
was given, but it was probably by 
Morphey of the Cerfj^ for among 
Balrynmle's Charts (pub. 1771), there 
IS a *^Flan of the Etarbour adjacent to 
Bat Biver on the Islomd Seychelles, 
from a French plan made %n 1756, 


pubhshed by Bellin” And theie can 
be no doubt that the name was be- 
stowed in honour of Moieau de Se- 
chelles, who was Gontrdleur-Ge'neral 
des F%nanceh in France in 1754-56, ^ e, 
at the very time when Governor Magon 
sent Capt Morphey to take possession. 
One of the islands again is called 
Silhouette^ the name of an official who 
had been Gomm%ssavte du loi py^s la 
Gonipagme des Indes, and succeeded 
Moreau de Sechelles as Controller of 
Finance , and another is called Pi aslvn^ 
apparently after the Due de Ohoiseul 
Praslui who was Minister of Marine 
from 1766 to 1770 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced We 
can only say that it must have been 
between 1769 and 1772 The quota- 
tion below from the Abbe Rochon 
shows that the islands were not settled 
when he visited them in 1769 , whilst 
that from Capt Neale shows that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772 
It will he seen that both Boehon and 
Neale speak of Mahe as “the island 
Seychelles, or Secheyles,” as in Belin’s 
chart of 1767 It seems x)rohable that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to France, must 
have led to the suppression of his 
name m connection with the gioup 

The islands surreiideied to the 
English Commodore New come m 1794, 
and were formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1815 Seychelles 
aiipears to be an erroneous English 
spelling, now however become estab- 
lished (^For valuable assistance in 
the preceding article we are indebted 
to the courteous communications of 
M. James Jackson, Librarian of the 
Socfidti de Gdograph%e at Pans, and of 
M G. Marcel of the Bibhothhgue 
Nationals And see, besides the works 
quoted here, a paper by M Elie Pujot, 
m U Explorateur^ vol ui (1876) pp. 
523-526) 

The following passage of Pyrard 
probably refers to the Seychelles • 

o 1610. — “ Lo Roy (des Maldives) ©auoya. 

I par deux foys vn trfes expert pilote pour 
! aller desoouvnr vne certain© isle nomm^ 

1 poUouoys^ qui leur ©st presque irkconnufe. 

[ , , lls disent aussi que 1© diable les y 

! tourmentoit visiblement, ©t ou© poair Tisle 
©lie est fertile ©n toutes sories a© froiots, 
©t mesm© ils ont opinion que oes grps Cocos 
medioinaux qui sont di cbers-12t ©n yiennent 
JBIl© ©st sous la bauteur d© dix degr^ 
an delk d© la hgne ©t ©nuiron six vingt 
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heues deg Maldiiies . ” — (see COOO-BiEo 
TVTP.P. )- — Pytaid de Laeal, i, 212. [Also see 
Mr G-ray’s not© m Hak, Soc ©d i 296, 
where he explains the word po/huoys m the 
above quotation as the Malay ‘an 

island, ’ Mal5 Efddvafa j 

17^9 — “The principal places, the situation 
of which I determined, are the Secheyles 
islands, the fiat of Oargados, the Salha da 
Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, and the 
Adu isles The island Secheyles has an 
exceedingly good harbour This island 

IS covered with wood to the very summit of 
the mountains In 1769 when I spent a 

month here in order to determine its position 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyles and 
the adjacent isles woio inhabited only by 
monstrous crocodiles , but a small establish- 
ment has since boon formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutmegs Voyttye 
to Madagastai and th(^ K Pidtes'hy tht^ Abb^ 
iiochoit, E T , London, 1792, p Ini. 

1772 — “The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by tho French, and has a good 
harbour I shall hoio deliver my 

opinion that these islands, whoio wo now 
are, aio tho Thiee Brotheisand the adjacent 
islands as there aio no islands to tho 

eastward of them m those latitudes, au<l 
many to tho westward ** — • Capf 
Pas'^aye t/<mi Itnuoolon to th*' i^^eythcfles 
/s/an<h in tin* Swi/t (7iah, In JJun7ds( \ 
Ditutonii ed 1780, pp 225, 2J52. 

[1901 — “Fora man of onorgy, porsovei- 
anoe, tuid temperate habits, Seychelles 
affords as good an opening as any^ tro;j«cal 
colony *’ — Jityiot of Admtni»tfatori in Thnea^ 
Oot. 2 1 

SHA, SAH, fi A iiiiu'cliaub or 
bunker ; now attaclied us a 

Huniaine It is Hind. mJth and sdhii 
from Wkt sddhu^ *pt*rfr(*t, virtuous, to- 
yie(*table’ H(‘e SOW- 

OA!Ri* 

I c. 1809 — “ tho people here called 
Mahajans (Mahajuii), Sahu, and ikihanyaK, 
live by lending money.” —/iwe/ifo/roi Iltanil- 
ion^ H hidin^xu 57.‘j.J 


SHABASH! unterj ‘Well done 
‘ Bravo 1 ^ Pers Bhd - * lirx 

fius ! ’* [Ratlicr shdd^^hdHh^ ‘ Be joyful.’] 

c. 1610. — “Lo Roy fit rencontre de moy 
. mo disant vn mot qui est oommun 
on toute ITnde, k aavoir Sahatz, qui veut 
dire grand mercy, et sert ausai a louer vn 
hommo pour nuolque chose quM a bion 
ivat,*' ^Pipard de Laval, i 224. 

[1843. — “ I was awakened at night from a 
«ound sleep by the repeated eavftshefl I wUh / 
'toUhsl from the residence of tho thanndar ” 
— Damdsen, Travels tu Upper I/idtu, i. 209 1 


* “ At puftrl Ixidentes, Rex eris^ aiunt, 

Si recte facies "—//or Fp, 1 i. 


SHABIJNDEB, s Pers Shah- 
bandar, hfc ‘Luing of the Haven' 
Harbour-Master This was the title 
of an officer at native ports all over 
the Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders, 
and ship-masters had to tiansact He 
was often also head of the Customs 
Hence the name is ot prominent and 
frequent occurrence m the old narra- 
tix^es Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xahand&t ^ ours Blm- 
hmitUr 01 Hahmidai The title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India ; tlie quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo 
[and the Persians still call their 
C^onsuls Bhah-handai {Bwton, At 
N'lghts,, ni. ir>8)] In the marine 
Malay States the BMhandai was, and 
pro}>al)ly is, an inqiortant officer of 
State The passages from Lane and 
trom Taxernier show that the title 
was not confined to seaports At 
Alej >])0 Thevenot (1663) calls the 
corresponding official, perhaps by a 
mist alee, ** Bcheik Bandar’ (V^oyages,, 
III 121) [This 18 the office which 
King Mihrjan contVned upon Sindbad 
the Seaman, when he made him “his 
agent for tlu* ]>oitand registrar of all 
slnp« that ent.eivd the harbour ”■ 
{Barton, iv 351)] 


c. 1350.—“ Tho chief of all tho Musulmansi 
in this city (A a u lam hoc QUILON) is Mahom- 
mod Shahbandax.”- Bm BaUita, iv. 100 

c. 1539 — “This King (of tho Batas) under- 
Htanrhng thai» I had brought him a Letter 
and a Present from the Captain of MaUna, 
cauHcd mo to bo ontortainod by the Xaban- 
dar, whti is h© that with absolute Power 
governs all tiio affairs of tho Army ,” — Pitito 
(ong. cap. 3CV.), in {Joipuds TranaL p 18. 

1552. — “ And ho who most insistod on thi» 
was a Moor, Xahandar of tho Guzarates” 
(at Malacca), — Otulanheda, n. 359 

1553. — “ A Moorish lord called Habayo 
(Sabaio) ... as soon as ho know that 
our ships Ijolongod to tho people of these 
parts of Ohnstondom, dosinng to have con- 
firmation on the matter, sent for a certain 
Polish Jow who was in his service as Sha- 
bandar (JXahandar), and asked him if he 
knew of what nation were the people who 
cam© in these ships. . — Harros, 1. iv, 11. 

1661*—-“. . , a boatman, who, however,, 
called himself Xabanda3p.’*—6Wea, Zendas, 
li 80. 

1599* — “ The Babandar took© off my Hat, 
and put a Roll of white linnon about my 
head. . , y. Bams, m Purrhas, i 12. 

[1604.— “ Sahindar/’ Hoe under KLINGJ 
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160b — “Then came the Sabendor with 
light, and brought the Generali to his house ’* 
— M'MletorCs Voyage, B (4) 

1610 — “The Sabander and the Governor 
of Ma7itott (a place scituated by the River) 
” — Peter Willia'insoiv Elcyns, in. Pu'i chas, 
1 322 

[1616 — “The opinion of the Sabmdour 
shall be taken " — EoU&r, Letter s, iv. 79 ] 

c 1650 — “Coming to Golconda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead but that which 
I observ'd most remarkable, was that I 
found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief J ustice’s, the other 
the Sha-Bander’s or Provost of the Mer- 
chants ” — Tareiiiiej, E T. Pt ii 136 , [ed 
Ball, 11 70] 

1673 — “The Shawbunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thomaiids ” — Ftym , 222 

1688 — “ When we arrived at Aehin, I 
was earned before the Sbabander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City ” — JJampLe^, i 

502 

1711 — “ The Duties the Honourable Com- 
pany require to be paid here on Goods are 
not above one fifth Part of what is paid 
to the Shabander or Custom-Master ” — 
Loch/er, 223 

1726 — Valentyn, v 313, gives a list of 
the Sjahbandars of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725 They are names of Dutchmen 

[1727 — “ Shawbandaar ” See under 
TENASSERIM ] 

1769 — “I have received a long letter 
from the Shahssada, in which he complains 
that you have begun to carry on a largo 
trade in salt, and l^etel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles * . which 
practice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his post of Shabbunder proga 
(Daroga).” — W Hastings to the Chief at 
Dacca, in Va/i Slttart, i. 5 

1768 — “ , two or three days after ray 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where I lodged told me he had been 
ordered by the shebandar to let me know 
that my carnage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council , but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the shebandar that I could not 
consent to perform any such ceremoiw ” 
— Oapt Carteret, quoted by transl, of Sta- 
i oi'tnm, 1 , 281 . 

1795. — “The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
very low , , was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawbunder, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus- 
toms ” — Symes, p. 160. 

1837 — “The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockee, the Shahbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah. . . ” — Lane^s 
Mod Egyptians, ed 1837, x 167 
3 F 


SHADDOCK, s. This name 
properly belongs to the West Indies,, 
having been given, according to 
Grainger, from that of the English- 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East, and who was, 
according to Crawfurd, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Revolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Darnpier The fruit is the same as the 
pommelo (q v.). And the name appears 
from a modern quotation below to be 
now occasionally used in India 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this Capt Shaddock Mr RCA. 
Prior (7 ser iV «£• Q , vii 375) writes 
‘‘Liman, m ^Hoihcs Jammeemis,’ vol 
11 p 171, says, ‘This fruit is not near 
so large as" the shaddock, which re- 
ceived its name from a Capt Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant fiom the 
East Indies ’ The name of the captain 
IS believed to have been Shattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset- 
shire Sloane, in his ‘ Voyage to 
Jamaica,’ 1707, vol i p 41 says, ‘The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
who touch’d at that island in his 
passage to England, and left its seed 
there ’ ” Watt (EcoTi Diet ii 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Batavl nihfi, ‘Batavian lime,’ 
suggests its having been originally 
brought from Batavia ] 

[1754 — “ , pimple-noses (pommelo), 

called in the West Indies, Chadocks, a very 
fine large fruit of the citron-kmd, but of four 
or five times its size ” — Ives, 19 ] 

1764.— 

“ Nor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit ” — Grainger, Bk I 

1803 — “ The Shaddock, or pumpelinos 
(pommelo), often grows to the size of a 
man’s head ” — PertnvaVs Ceylon, 313. 

[1832 — “ Several trays of ripe fruits of 
the season, viz , kurbootahs (shadock), 
kabooza (melons) ” — Mrs Meet Hassan 
Ah, Obsermt%o7is, i 365 ] 

1878 — “ . the splendid Shaddock that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon the 
ground and swells at ease — In Mg 

Indian Garden, 60 

[1898.— 

“ He has stripped my rails of the shaddock 
frails and the green unnpened pine ” 
Zt. Ktphng, Barrach Bomn Ballads, p 130 \ 
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SHADE (TABLE-SHADE, 
WALL-SHADE), s A glass guard 
to protect a candle or simple oil-lamp 
from the wind The oldest form, in 
use at the beginning of the last 
Kientiiry, was a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the tahle, the candle- 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in In later days the universal 
form has been that of an inveited 
dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it The 'wall-shadr is a bracket at- 
tached to the wall, bearing a canrlle 
*or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade In the wiue-dr inking 
days of the earlier part» of last century 
it was sometimes the subiect ot a 
♦challenge, oi forfeit, for a man to 
empty a wall-shade filled with claret 
’The second (piotation below gives a 
notible description of a ca]itain^ outfit 
when taking the field in the 18th 
•century 

17S0 — “Bon owed last Month by a Por- 
soii or Persona unknown, out of a private 
•Gontlenian’s House noai the Ksplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Oandlo Shades Who- 
•ovoi will return the same will reooivo a 
reward of 40 — N B. Tho 

Shades have private marks/* — 

Apiil 8 

1780 —“His tent is furnished with a good 
large bed, mattress, pillow, &c , a few camp- 
stools or chairH, a folding table, a pair of 
shades for hiH candles, six or seven trunks 
with table equipage, hi« stock of linen (at 
least 24 shirts) ; soino doKeiis of wine, 
brandy, and gm , tea, sugar, and biscuit , 
jiikI a hamper of hvo poultry and his imlch- 
goat *' — Munni*it Harjafnu\ 186. 

1817 — “ I am now ftnishmg this letter by 
•candle-light, with tho holp of a handkor- 
•chiof tied over tho shade — T. Mufim, in 
JL%P\ 1. 511. 

[1838 Wo brought cn^rpots, and chande- 
liers, and wall shades (the groat staple 
•commodity of Indian furniture), from <!al- 
•cutta. . . /* — Edm. Up the Oounii^t, 
anded. i 182.] 

SHA6t!BEEH, s. This English word, 
— French chagrin j Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
High Ger. Zager ^ — comes from the Pers. 
smjhrl, Turk, §(ZghTl, meaning properly 
the croux)e or quarter of a horse, from 
•which the peculiar granulated leather, 
.also called Adghrl in the East, was 
originally made DIqz considers the 
French (and English adopted) ckagr%n 
in the sense of vexation to be the same 
word, as certain hard skins prepared 
in this way were used as files, and 


hence the word is used figuratively for 
gnawing vexation, as (he states) the 
Ital hma also is {Etym IVorterhuch. ed 
1861, 11 240) He might have added 
the figurative origin of trihulaUon 
[This view IS accepted by the NED, 
but Prof Skeat {Gonc%se D%ct) denies 
its correctness ] 

1663 — “ . h. Alop . on y travaille 
aussi bion qu*h. Damaa le sagri, qui est ce 
qu’on appollo chagnu on Prance, mais I’on 
on fait uno bion phi's grande quantity en 
Porse he sagn sa fait do croupe 

d*ano,** &c — Tkveetiot, Voi/ages, iii 116-116 

1862 — “Saghree, or Keemoolt, Horse or 
A^^-lTldo ** — Punkah Txtde Report^ App 
cevx , [For an account of the manufacture 
of hunuihff aoo Mon on Trades aiid 

Manugactines of iV” India, 94 ] 

SHAITAN, Ar ‘The Evil One, 
Satan* Sha'itmh hi hhdi, ‘Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,’ was a title given to 
Sir O. Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and then followers. He was not the 
hist givat English soldier to whom 
this title had been apjilied in the 
East. In the t'omance of Occur de 
Limi^ when Richard entertains a de- 
piihition of Saracens by serving at 
table l.he luiad of one of tlieir brethren, 
we are tohl : 

“ Every man sat styllo and pokyd othir , 
Thoy Haido . ‘ This is the De^eUfs brothr, 
That sloM our rnon, and thus hem oetes ’* 
[c. 1630 — “ But a Mountebank or Impostor 
iH mok-naniod Shitan Tabib, the Devil’s 
(Jhirurgion/* — Sir T, Herbert, od. 1677, 
1). 304, 

1753. — “ Clod proaorvo mo from the 
Scheithan Alragim.” — Hammg, in 90 ] 
1863. —“Not many years ago, an eccen- 
tric gentleman wrote from Hikkim to the 
Hocrota-ry of tho Aaiatic StJOioty in Calcutta, 
stating that, on tho buowh of the mountains 
there wore found certain mysterious foot- 
steps, 7U0re than 30 ot 40 paces asmider, which 
tho natives alleged to be Shaitan’s The 
writer at the name time offered, if Govern- 
ment would give him leave of absence for a 
certain period, etc., to go and trace the 
author of these mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature would be dis- 
covered without auy ejspeme to OovermieTd 
Tho notion of catching Shaitan without my 
expense to Uomrmuent was a sublime piece 
of Anglo-Indian t<iot, but the offer was not 
aocopted.” — Sir M. Yule, Notes to Ftwt 
J ordanm^ 37. 

SHALBB, SHALOO, SHBLLA, 
SALLO, dec., s. We have a little 
doubt to the identity of all these 
words ; the two latter occur m old 
works as names of cotton stuffs , the 
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first two (Shakespear and Fallon give 
sdlu) are names in familiar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stuff, of a Turkey- 
red colour, somewhat resembling what 
we call, by what we had judged to be 
a modification of the word, shaloon 
But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of Chaims, which gave 
its name to certain stuffs, apparently 
bed-coveilets of some sort Thus in 
Chaucer 

“With shetes and with chalons faire 
yspredde ” — TJie Revels Tale^ 

On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
MonasUcon,^^ ant pannos p^ctos qm 
mcantiir chalons loco lect%sterrm ” See 
also m L^heT Albus 

“La charge de chalouns et draps de 
JReynes ’* — p 225, also at p 231 

c 1343 — “I went then to Skdhr/Ot (near 
Calicut — see CHALIA) a very pretty town, 
where they make the stuffs (qu shSlli?) 
that bear its name .” — Ibn Batuta, iv 109 

[It is exceedingly difficult to dis- 
entangle the meanings and derivations 
of this series of words In the first 

? lace we have saloo, Hind saM, the 
'urkey-red cloth above desciibed , a 
word which is derived by Platts from 
Skt idla, ‘a kind of astringent sub- 
stance,’ and IS perhaps the same word 
^s the Tel sdlit, ‘ cloth ’ This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but has 
now been replaced in the bassars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Revolution (see 7 ser iV' cfe Q viii 
485 seq) See PIECE-GOODS, SALOO- 
PAtTTS 

[q 1590 — “ Sd;lu, per piece, 8 R, to 2 M.” 
— A'm, 1 94. 

[1610 — « Sallallo, blue and black 
Danvers, Letters, i 72. 

[1672 — ‘‘Salloos, made at Gulcundah, 
•and brought from thence to Surat, and go 
to England.” — In Birdwaod, Report on Old 
Records, 62, 

[1896. — ^*Salu IS another fabric of a red 
colour prepared by dyeing English cloth 
named mdrhfin { ^ American in the dl dye, 
and was formerly extensively used for 
turbans, curtains, borders of female coats 
and female dress ,” — Muhammad Radi, Mon 
on Dyes, 34 

Next we have shelah, which may 
be identical with Hind, seld, which 
Platts connects with Skt chela, ohatla, 
“‘a piece of cloth, ^ and defines as “a 


kind of scarf or mantle (of silk, or 
lawn, or muslin , usually composed of 
four breadths depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body it is 
much worn and given as a present, in 
the Dakkhan) , silk turban^’ In the 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
(Herhlots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras re- 
print, 18) The Madras Gloss gives 
sheelay, Mai shtla, said to he from 
Skt chlrttf ‘a strip of cloth,’ m the 
sense of clothes , and stOlah, Hind 
sela, ‘ gauze for turbans ’ 

[c 1590 — “Shelah, from the Dekhan, 
per piece, J to 2 M ” — Ain, i 95 

[1598 — “ Cheyla,” in LinscJioten, i. 91 

[1800 — ‘^Shillas, or thm white muslins 
They are very coarse, and are some- 
times striped, and then called Dupattas (see 
DOOPDTTY).” — Buchanan, Mysore, ii 240 ] 

1809 — ** The shalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shahe to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which is some- 
times thrown over the head as a veil ” — 
Maria Graham, 3 [But, as Sir H Yule 
suggested, in this foim the word may 
represent Saree ] 

1813 — Red Shelias or Salloes 
Mvlhume, i 124 

[ ,, “His shela, of fine cloth, with a 

silk or gold thread border ” — T'^ans 

L%t Soc Bo 111 219 seq 

[1900 — “Sela Dupatta — worn by men over 
shoulders, tucked round waist, ends hanging 
in front body and borders richly 

ornamented with gold thread , white, yellow, 
and green , worn in full dress, sometimes 
merely thrown over shoulders, with the 
ends hanging in front from either shoulder ' 
— JTusufAh, Mon onBdk, 72 

The following may represent the 
same word, or be perhaps connected 
with P — H ch%lla, ‘a selvage, gold 
threads m the border of a turban, &c ’ 

[1610 — “ Tsyle, the corge, Rs 70”— 
Danvers, Lettei s, i 72 ] 

1015 — “320 pieces red zelas ” — Foster, 
Letters, iv 129 The same word is used by 
Cocls, Dvary, Hak. Soc i 4 ] 

SHAMA, s Hind shdma [Skt 
syama, ‘black, dark-coloured’] A 
favourite song-bird and cage-bird, 
KxUa m/ncla maerwra, Gmel “ In con- 
finement it imitates the notes of other 
birds, and of various animals, with 
ease and accuracy ” {J&rdon) The long 
tail seems to indicate the identity of 
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this bird latlier than the maw? a (see 
IVEYNA) with that described hy Aeliaii 
[Mr M‘Crindle (Inva^%on of Indm^ 
186) favours the identification ofc the 
Inrcl with the 

c. A n 250 — “ There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of tho si^ao of 
a staj ling It is particoloured , and in 
imitating the voice of man it is inoie 
loquacious and clever than a pariot But 
it does not readily bear confinoinont, an<l 
yearning for liberty, and longing for intoi- 
courso with its kind, it prefeis hunger to 
bondage with fat living Tho Maeotlonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in tho city 
of Bucephala and thereabouts call the 

bird KepKlcav (‘ Tally ’) , and tho name aroNO 
from the fact that tho bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail ” — d*' Nat A mm. 

XVI 

SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, s 

These teiinb are ap])lied iii modern 
tunes to sii]ier.stitioiis of the kind tJi.il 
t*onneetN itself with evorciwni and 
“devil-daneing” as their must ni^omi- 
neiit eharaeteiistie, and which are 
found to pievail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
(Jaucasian nicea over jwirts oi tlie eaith 
most 1 emote from om* another , not 
only ainon^ the vast varndiy ot Indo- 
Chinese tribes, but among t.he Dru- 
vidiau tribes of India, the veddalis of 
Ceylon, the races of HilKuda, and the 
red nations of N, and S. America. 
“Hinduism lias assimilated these 
‘prior superstitions ot the sons of 
liir,’ as IMr Hodgson calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in tin* wild performance of the Danc- 
ing DerMshes at^ Constantnio]>Ie, i\e 
see, perlia])S, again, the inieciJon of 
Turanian hlood breaking out from the 
very heart of Mussulman orthothixy 
(see Notn to Marno Polo, Bk. 11. 
ch, 50) The characteristics of Hha- 
nianism is the existemie of certain 
sootb-sayers or luedicmo-mcn, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are sup- 
prised to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced hy 
fantJistic ceremonies and convulsive 
dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term 
IS the title of the Hxiirit-conjuror in 
the Tiingu» language, which is shaTrum^ 
in that of the Manchus becoming aa- 
mun^ pi mmasa. But then in Chinese 
BhcMtfUtn or is used f<jr a 


Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem 
to be taken from the Skt sramana 
Pall .sarnmia "V^Tiether the Tanguz 
word IS in any way connected \^tli 
this or ado])ted fiom it, is a doubtful 
tpiestion W Schott, who has treated 
the matter elaliorat.ely {Uher den Bop- 
}u‘h%iui f/os fVoitet^ Scliamane xind uh&r 
den tintqnsifhen Schamanen-C/ii^to am 
lEoJii dn Mnndjw Kmserix^ Berlin 
Akad 1842), buds it difficult to suppose 
.iny coniie( tion We, how ever, give a 
tew^ <piotations i elating to the two- 
w ords 1 n one senes In the first two 
the reieience is nnrloubtedly to Buddh- 
ist. aseetacs 

e. li 820, — “ Toi'/s Se ISapyttcij/aip, roi)s“ 
€PTLjJ,ordrov9 *T\o^Lovs ^rjcrlv dvopd-' 
\tcr&ai^ rah CXats dTrd 

Kai KaptrCtp ay pltav, dcrO/jras 5’ €X€lp dirb 
ipXoitav devdpdLcoP^ a(f>po8i<rL(jjp xal 

otpoif.**-- From JMepU'^tlunes^ in iSfrabo, xv 

e, 712—'* All the Samanis assembled 
,iiui sent a luossago to Bajhiit, saying, “ We 
aie mtsiA devotees Oui religion is one of 
l>eato and <juiet, .lud lighting <md slaying is 
I>rt»hibitod, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of fdotnl ** — rVae/f in ItlPtof, i 158 

1829 — “ Ettnn is tlio Mongol name of 
tho spirit conjuror or sorcoier, who before 
the introduction Buddhism exorcised 
among tho Mtmgols tho othco of Sacnficer 
and 1‘nost, as ho still does among the 
Tungtixos, Manjus, and other Asiatic tribes 

, . In Kitrt)po they aro known by the 
^Pungu/ uumo schaman ; among the Manjixs 
as saxnan, and among tho TiVjetans as 
Ufidm ^I’he Mongols m)w call them with 
uouiotnpt and a>)hojTeiu'o Bhh or Jihghf^ t e 
‘ Horcerer/ ‘ Wizard,' and tho women who 
givo thoinsolvos to tho hko ft»olorios Udu- 
qati*' /, «/, Sthmtdt^ to Attnang Sdzm^ 

\k 4td. 

1871. - “Among Siboriau tnbos, the 
Holoct ohildrou liable to convulsions 
asHUitafdo to bo brought up to tho profession, 
which iH apt to booomo fioro<htary with the 
miiloptic tondoncioH it t>olongs to." — Tglor^ 
Pnxitithe (hifhnr^ li, 121. 


SHAMBOaiTB, b. CJmiar, shdxm- 
or ifitna-bhoytt ; »han<Jya, ‘allowance of 
grain paid to the village accountant,’ 
Bkt. hfMgn^ ‘enjoyment,’ A village 
clerk or accountant. 


[c, 1766.- “ . . this order to be enforced 

in tho accounts by tho Bhanbague." — Logan^ 
Mafahar^ m. 120, 

[1800. “ Shanabiwa, called Shanbpgue 

liy corruption, and Cumuxu by tho Musu- 
ImanH, ih tho villago accountant. — 
ISuAmimn'tt x, 268,1 

1801.--“ When the whole kist is col- 
lected, the Bhaabogue and potail (see^ 
PATEL) carry it to tho toshildar's cut 
cherry.’ in i. 816 
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SHAMBEANA, SEMIANNA, s 

Pers sham%y<Zna or ^hdvmyana [very 
•doubtfully derived from Pers shdh^ 
*■ king,’ mvydna^ ‘ centre ’], an awning or 
jflat tent-roof, sometimes without sides, 
but often in the present day with 
canauts , sometimes pitched like a 
orch before a large tent ; often used 
y civil officers, when on tour, to hold 
their court or office proceedings coram 
^o'pnlo^ and in a manner generally ac- 
cessible [In the early records the 
w^ord IS used for a kind of striped 
calico ] 

c. 1590 — “The Shamyanah-awmng is 
made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yards square ” — A'aiy i 54 

[1609 — “A sort of Calico here called semi- 
janes are also in abundance, it is broader 
than the Calico ” — Ihmoerh^ Letterk^^ i 29 ] 

[1613 — “The Hector having certain 
chueckeros (chucker) of fine Semian chow- 
ters ” — Ibid i 217 In Foster^ iv 239, 
semanes ] 

1616 — “ there is erected a throne 

foure foote from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backo whereof, to the place 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or 
•Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
loyned together, and sustained with Canes 
so covered ” — Svr T Foe. in PurtJhCus, i , 
Hak Soc, 1 142 

[1676 — “We desire you to furnish him 
with all things necessary for his voyage, 
with bridle and sadle, Semeanoes, 
canatts (Canaut), . ” — Fonestp Bortibay 

Lftter^ 1 89 ] 

1814 — << I had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch my 
tent or erect my Simuxiimana or Shamyana, 
the whole country being generally a garden ” 
— Forbes^ Or Menu ii 455 , 2nd od. u 64 
In 11 294 he writes Shumeeana] 

1857 — “At an early hour we retired to 
rest Our beds were arranged under large 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives ' Shaxueanahs/ ’’ — 
M Thornhill^ Personat Adventures, 14. 

SHAMPOO, V. To knead and 
press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, <&o The word has 
now’^ long been familiarly used in 
England. The Hind verb is chCmypnd, 
from the imperative of which, cluZmpd^ 
this IS most probably a corruption, as 
in the case of Bunow, Puckerow, &:c 
The process is described, thougli not 
named, by Terry, in 1616 . “ Taking 
thus their ease, they often call then 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 


bloud. It IS a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valuedL in these hot climes ” 
(In Purchas, ii. 1475) The process was 
familiar to the Homans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in 
this way were styled tractator and 
tractatnoo [Perhaps the earliest refer- 
ence to the practice is in Strabo 
(JMcOmndUy Anc^ent Indm, 72) ] But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom 

1748 — “ Shampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
Chinese, which I had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which I paid but a 
trifle However, had I not seen several 
China merchants shampooed before me, I 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different in- 
struments ” (The account is good, but 
too long for extract ) — A Voyage to the E 
Indies m 1747 and 1748 London, 1762, 

p 226 

1750-60 — “The practice of champing, 
which by the best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europeans . ” 
— Gro^e, i 113 This writer quotes Martial, 
111 Ep. 82, and Seneca, Epist 66, to show 
that the practice was known in ancient 
Home 

1800 — “The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour ” — Beatson, War with 
Tppoo, p 159 

[1810 — “Shampoemg may be compared 
to a gentle kneading of the whole person, 
and IS the same operation described by the 
voy^ers to the Southern and Pacific ocean ’* 
— Wilks, MisU Sketches, Madras freprmt, 
1 276.1 

„ ^Then whilst they fanned the 
children, or chaznpooed them if they were 
restless, they used to tell stones, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights ** — Mrs. Sherwood, 
Autoldog 410 

,, “That considerable relief is ob- 
tained from shampomg, cannot be doubted ; 
I have repeatedly been restored surpnsingly 
from severe fatigue. . ” — Williamson, V, 
M II 198. 

1813 — “There is sometimes a voluptuous- 
ness m the climate of India, a stilluess in 
nature, an indescnbable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives xt up to the 
most delightful sensations independent of 
the effects of opium, champoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by onental sensualists,’ 
— Forbes, Or, Mem. i, 36 , [2nd ed, i 25.] 

SHAN, np. The name which we 
have learned from ‘Rnrmefle to 
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apply to the people wlio call theni- 
belves the gieat kindred to the 

Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
in Indo-Clnna, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China They aie 
the same peoxile that have been known, 
aftei the Portuguese, and some of the 
early K C Missionaries, as Laos 
(([vl); but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race The Siamese, vho have 
been for centuries politically the most 
impoi'tant branch of this race, call (oi 
did call themselves — see De la Lou- 
htire, who is very accurate) Tat- Nor 
or ‘Little T’ai/ whilst they apjdied 
the t.eim Tat-Yat^ or ‘Grerit T'ai,^ to 
their northern kindled oi some pait 
nt these ,* sometimes also calling the 
latter Ta%-fiuU or the ‘IVi leitbehntd’ 
The T’ai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread lace 
in Indo-Ohnm, and innumerable XH*ttv 
Shan States exist on the borders of 
Jiurnui, Siam, and China, more or levss 
dependent on, or tributaiy to, their 
lowerful neighbours They are fouml 
lom tile exti'eme north of th<‘ Irawadi 
Valley, in the vicanity of Assjim, to 
the borders of Cambo]a ; and in nearly 
all we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of poxmlat.iona politically so 
segregat(^d, a oerbiin homogeneity in 
language, civilisation, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems to p<nnt t.o 
their former muon in eonsKlerahle 
States 

One branch of the race entered and 
coiKiueival Assam in the I3Mi Ci*ntur^, 
and irom the name by which tlu»y 
were known, A horn oi' was 

derived, by the fretpient exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant., the name, jnst 
used, of the province itselh I'he most 
extensive and central Shan St/ite, whitdi 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Mung-ikfaa, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-clasHical name of Kan- 
MmH (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient Indi^ corruxited by 
a usual process into Ko-Shan-jtyi and 
interpreted to mean * Nine-Bhan- 
States.’ Purther south were those 
T’ai States whudi have usually been 
called Laos» and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 

* Oit the T>robable iiwlicaticu of Great and nittle 
used in this fashion, see remarks la notes on 
Marco PoZo, bk, iii. oh. t> 


of their capitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Qariiiei, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran- 
gular xilan, are sjiread broadcast over 
that iiart of Iiido-China which extends 
from Siam noith of Yunnan 

Mr Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shit7t fJictto'Nut }/ (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the Ahoms, whose 
language is now extinct, the Gmiese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Man or Kan^ambi), the 
Shan (P)opn^ or Ibiimese Shan), Laos 
(or Hnimese Shan), and Siamese 

The term Shan is bon owed from 
the Biiimese, in whose x)eculiar ortlio- 
gr<ix)hy the name, tlnnigh xnonounced 
S/artt, IS written iJiani We have not 
met with Its use in English piior to 
the Mission ot Col Symes in 1795. 
Tt. appears ni the map illustrating his 
nanvit.ive, and ouct^ or twice m the 
narrative itself, and it >vas frequently 
used hy Ins eonqianKHi, F Buchanan, 
whose* ' pa]>ers w(*re only published 
many yeais afl.erwaids ni various 
periodicals ditiuailt tt> meet with It 
was not. until t.he Burmese war of 
1824-1820, and the active investiga- 
tion of our Kastt*ru frontier which 
followed, that the nanie became popu- 
larly known in British India The 
best, notici* of the Slums that we are 
a<‘(p«unted wut.h is a scai'ce x>amphlet 
hy Mr. Ney Klias, ]>iinted by the 
H^orcigu Dept, ot Calcutta in 1870 
{Jnirodu Skvtrh of iho fHat, of tho Shmsy 
<fr ) [The t*t,hnok)gy of the race is 
diB<nisHt*d by J. G. Bcott., Xfptper Burma 
(fazrttrery i i. 187 m/r/ Also see 
l*nnce Heim tVOrlransy Da Tonk%7i aux 
Itidnt, 1898 ; If S* Halletty Among the 
Shtinsy 1885, and A TJwmaful Miles on 
an Klrphanfy 1890.] 

Though the* name as we have taken 
it iH a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
fi)r the race. It is applied xn the 
form Sam hy the AsBamese, and tin 
Kakhyens ; the Siamese themselves 
have an obsolete SiSm (written 8%eyam) 
for themselves, and Sieng (Steyang) for 
the IjaoH, The former word is evi- 
dently the S^r7ty which the Chinese 
used in the compound , Sien-lo ^or 
Siam, —see Marco Poloy 2nd ed Bk. 
iii. ch* 7, note 3), and from which 
we got, px'obably through a Malay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v) The Bur- 
mese distinguish the Siamese Shans 
as Yucka (see JUDEA) Shans, a term 
perhaps sometimes including Siam 
itself Symes gives this (through 
Arakanese corruption) as ‘Yoodra- 
Shaan,^ and he also (no doubt im- 
properly) calls the Manipur people 
‘ Cassay Shaan ’ (see CASSAY) 

1796 — “ These events did not deter Shan- 
buan from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of conquest to the westward The fertile 
plains and populous towns of Munmpoora 
and the Cassay Shaan, attracted his am- 
bition — SymeSf p 77 

„ “Zemee (see JANGOMAY), Sanda- 

g oora, and many districts of the Yoodra 
haan to the eastward, were tributary, and 
governed by Chobwas, who annually paid 
homage to the Birman king.” — 2hid 102 
,, ‘‘Shaan, or Shan, is a very com- 
prehensive term given to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater states ” — Tb^d 274 

c 1818 — “ They were assisted by 

many of the ZahoiX (see CHOBWA) or 
petty princes of the Sciam, subject to the 
Burmese, who, weaned by the oppressions 
and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
generals, had revolted, and made common 
cause with the enemies of their cruel masters 
The war which the Burmese had to 
support with these enemies was long and 
disastrous instead of overcoming the 

Bciam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . and saw their princes range 
themselves under the protection of the 

King of Siam ” — Sangennano^ p 57. 

1861 — 

“ Fie, Fio ’ Captain Spry 1 
You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going past all the Shams 
With branches to (see BAMO), and 

end in A-smoke ” 

(Me 0)1 the proposed Yunnan Ita%Lv}ay 
Bhamo and Es^noh' wore names constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry’s railway 
projects 

SHANBArr, SINABAFF, &c , s 

Pers shdnhdft A stuff often men- 
tioned in the early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India Perhaps indeed these names 
indicate two different stuffs, as we do 
not know what they were, except that 
(as mentioned below) the s%nabaff was 
a fine white stuff. Btnabdff is not in 
Yuller’s Lextcon BhanabC^ is, and is 
explained as genus panm gro8stor%s, sw 
descTT^ta (E. T ) . A very coarse and 
cheap stuff which they make for the 
sleeves of hahcts (see CABAYA) for 
sale” — Bahdr-‘%-^Ajcmi, But this can- 
not have been the character of the 


stuffs sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak (as in the first quotation) to» 
the Emperor of China [Badger 
Quoted by B^rdwood, B&port on Old 
Becords, 163) identifies the word with 
szna-lxZfia^ ‘ China- woven ’ cloths ] 

1343 — “ When the aforesaid present came 
to the Sultan of India (from the Emp of 
China) . in return for this present he 
sent another of greater value , IOOe* 
pieces of shirinbaf, and 600 pieces of 
shanbaf.” — Jhn Batuta, iv 8 

1498 — “ The overseer of the Treasury 
came next day to the Captain-Major, and 
brought him 20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embioidery which they 
call hefi/raTmes (beiramee), and other 20' 
large white stuffs, very hne, which wero 
named smabafos ” — Correa, FT bv. 

Zd Stanley, 197 

[1508 -—See under ALJOFAR ] 

1510 — “One of the Persians said ‘Let 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut * I 
answered, ‘Do not go, for you will lose 
these fine sinabaph ’ (which were pieces of 
cloth we earned) ” — Varthema, 269 
1516 — “ The quintal of this sugar was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Smab4,ffo was worth two 
ducats ” — Barbosa, 179 
[ ,, “ Also they make other stuffs which 

they call Mamonas {MahmUd^ ?), others 
duguazas {dogazls f), others chauiares (see 
chowtars, under PIECB-GOODS), others 
smabafas, which last are the best, and 
which the Moors hold in most esteem to 
make shirts of ’* — Ibid , Lisbon ed 862 ] 

SHASTER, s Tbe Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus From 
Skt §dstra^ ‘a rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise 

1612 — “ . They have many books in 
their Latin . Six of these they call 
Kastra, which are the bodies , eighteen 
which they call Pitrdna (Poozana), which 
are the limbs ” — Oouto, V vi 3 

1630 — “ The Banians deliver that 

this book, by them called the Shaster, or 
the Book of their wntten word, consisted of 
these three tracts.” — Lo)ds Display, ch vm. 

1651 — In Rogenus^ the word is every- 
where mispnnted lastra 

1717 — “The six Sastrangdl contain all 
the Points and different Ceremonies id 
W orship . ” — Phillips's Account, 40 

1765 — << , at the capture of Calcutta, 

A n 1756, I lost many cunous Gentoo manu- 
senpts, and among them two very correct 
and valuable copies of the Gentoo Shastah * 
— Z Z Bolwell, Interesting Hist Events, &c , 
2ded, 1766, 1 3 

1770 — “The Shastah is looked upon by 
some as a commentary on the vedam, and 
by others as an original work ” — Baynal ^tr 
1777),! 60 
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1776 — “The occupation of the Biamin 
■^liouid bo to read the ReicU, and other 
Shasters/" — HafJied^ Omtoo Code, 39. 

[SHASTBEE, s Hind ,k7str7 (see 
SHASTEB.) A man oi learning, one 
\\ho teacnes any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law 

[1824 — “ Gungadhui Shastree, the mini 
stei of the Baiada state, . was murdoiod 
by Tnmbuckjoo under circumahincos which 
left no doubt that the deed -was t)orpotiatod 
with the knowled^are of Bajerow ," — Malt of m, 
Ce7iffaf Jnduf, 2nd od i 307] 

SHAWL, s Pers and Hind s/n7/, 
also doshdla, ‘a pair of shawls’ The 
Pei Sian word is ]vcrhai)b ot Indian 
origin, honi Skt. ha i ala, ^^aru‘gated’ 
Sir George Bird wood tells us that be 
has found among the old India reccmls 
“ Carman la shells ” and ‘‘ Carman la 
shawools,” meaning aj>parently AVr- 
9)U4n He gives no daU*H iin- 

foitainately [In a hook of 1685 
he finds ^‘'‘SlLawIes Carman la” and 
‘‘Chrinauia Wooll”, in one ot 1704, 
^‘Cliawools ” (Repmd on Old Record^ 27, 
40). Carmama goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Ftnreht, Boynhnj Letftrh, 
1 140] Tn Meninski (}>u]j1ih1uh 1 lu 

1080) »JuU IS defined in a way that 
*shows the huml»le sense i>f the 'word 
originally : 

‘G*anni vihoros ipu partun nlhi, partim 
<3mcritn, partun nigri cms© solont ©x lana 
•et pilhs capnnis, hujusmodi pannum sou 
tolam injacmnt huinons Dorvisii . , instar 
«tolae aut pallii ’* ^Po this ho adds, 
“ Datur otmm soricoa ojusmodi tola, foro 
xnahir nostn multi tii, sivo snnpheis sivo 
•duphoati.” For thiia tho 2nd txhtion a 
century later suhstitutos, ‘SS'M/w Jfittidl** 
(Indian shawl) “Tola mteec^ suhtiliHsmia 
ox India adforri Hohta.” 

0 . 1590. — “In former times shawls wore 
•often brought from Kashmir. Pooplo folded 
thorn in four folds, and wore them fur a very 
long time. . » • His Majesty onoourages 
in every possible way the {»ka/ hsfl) manu- 
facture *of shawls m Kashmir. Tn I.iah5r 
also there are more than 1000 workshops.” 
— Ain i, 92. [Also see ed Jarretf, ii, 

m, 866 .] 

c, 1665. — “Ils mettent sur oux a toute 
saison, lorsqu'ils sortent, uno Chal, qui est 
un© manier© de toilette d’une lame tres-fin© 
•qua s© fait a Oaohmlr. Ce» Ohals ont 
environ deux aunes (the old French aum, 
nearly 47 inches Bughsh) d© long sur une 
de lar^e. On les aohete vingt-cinq ou trente 
4oua si ©lies mmt fines. II y ©n a m4me qui 
eofitent cinquant© ^cus, mais c© sont los 
tr^s-fines,” — Themioi, v. 110. 

e. 1666. — “ Ces ohales sont certaines pihoes 
•d'^toffe d'une aulne ot demi© d© long, et 


d'une do large ou environ, qui sont brod^es 
aux deux bouts d'une esp^ce de brodene 
fait© au mdtior, d’un pied ou environ de 
large . J’en ai vu de ceux que les 

Cnnafis font fair© expr^s, qui coutoient 
jusqu’k cent cinquanto Boupies , des autres 
qiu feout d© cotto lame du pays, je n’en ai 
vu qni passiiiont 50 Roupies ” — B&intM 
11 280-281, [od Qo^aiahle, 


1717 — “ . Con tutto CIO preziosissime 

nobihssimo o sonza cornparazion© magnifiche 
sono le tolo cho si cbiamano Scial, si nella 
lingua Ilindnstana, come ancora nella lingua 
Porsiana MVih Scial altro non sono, che 
alcum niaiiti, cho si posano sulla testa, e 
facendo da man d ostia, e da man simstra 
sccndoio lo duo mot\ con quoste si cinge 
^itmiUee, oj Pad^e Ip 


[1662. — “Another rich Sknif, which they 

call schal, mado of a ver> hue stuff ” 

J A7nbas%tdor's Tiae , Bk vi 235, 

SUtifJf, Diet,] 

1727 — “When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on tho Top of their 
Hoads ” - liaimHoi}, ii 50 , [Shaul in 
od. 1714, h 49 1 

c 1760—“ Sc >ine Shawls ai o manufactured 
there . Those coming fioni tho province 
of Cachcmiio on tho borders of Tartary, 
being mado of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that producoH from iho loom a cloth beauti- 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
flowered selvage, about two yards and a 
half long, and a yard and a half wide . 
and according to tho price, which is from 
ton pounds and upwarcls to fifteen shillings, 
join, to exquisite finonoss, n substance 
that rondors them extromoly warm, and 
HO pliant that th© fin© onoa are easily drawn 
through a common ring ou tho hnger 
<frose, 1 118. 


1 781 Honnoriit wntos challes He says . 
“ (les dtoffoH (fintOH avoc la lame dos moutons 
de Tibet) Hurpussont nos plus belles soienes 
ou finoHSO.'” - yonaffe, i. 52 


It HccniH from tlu*Mc extracts that 
the large nnd costly shawl, woven in 
ligiircH over its whole surface, is a 
modern article. The old shawl, we 
see, wjtfl from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
abotit half that breadth ; and it was 
most commonly white, with only a 
border of figured weaving at tmeh end. 
In fact what is now called a Bampoor 
Ohudder when made with figured ends 
18 Tirol lably t*lie best representation of 
the old shawl. 


SHEEAH, SHIA, s. Aral) Ma, 
i,e. ‘sect.’ A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) of the 
Mahominedan ‘sect,’ or sect«» rathen 
vvhich specially venerate ’Ali, and 
regard the Imfims (see IMATTM), his 
descendants, as the true successors to 
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the Caliphate The Persians (since 
the accession of the ‘ Sophy ’ dynasty, 
(q V ) ) are Shtas^ and a good many of 
the Moslems in India The sects which 
have followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the veneration of 
hereditary quasi- divine heads, such as 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of 
Musulman history, and the modern 
Bohras (see BORA) and “Mulahis,” 
may generally be regaided as SM^a 
£See the elaborate article on the sect 
in Hughes, D%ct. of Islam, 572 seqq ] 

e 1309 — dont encore il est amsi, 
que tmt oil qm croient en la loy Haali 
dient que cil qui croient en la loy Mahonamet 
eont mescr^ant , et aussi tmt cii qm croient 
en la loy Mahommet dient que tmt cil qm 
croient en la loy Haali sont mesor^ant ’* — 
Jvuwille, 252 

1553 — “ Among the Moors have always 
been controversies which of the four 

first Caliphs was the most legitimate suc- 
cessor to the Caliphate The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, Homar, and Otthoman, the 
Persians {Parseos) favoured Alle, and held 
fhe others for usurpers, and as holding it 
against the testament of Mahamed to 

the last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians aud the Persians The latter 
took the appellation Xid, as much as to 
say ‘Union of one Body,’ and the Arabs 
called them in reproach liOfffady [Rdjull, a 
heretic (lit 'deserter*)], as much as to say 
‘People astray from the Path,’ whilst they 
call themselves 9w.iiy (see STTNNEE), which 
IS the contrary .” — Bam o% 11 x 6 

1620 — “The Sonmto adherents of tra- 
dition, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an 
infinite number of others, accept the primacy 
of those who actually possess it. The 
Persians and their adherents who are called 
Bhta$ (Sciai), ^ ‘Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of the name, believe in the 
primacy of those who have only claimed 
it (without possessing it), and obstinately 
contend that it belongs to the family of All 
only.” — JP della Valle, ii 76 , [oonf. Hak 
Soc 1 162] 

1626 — “He is by Religion a Mabumetan, 
descended from Peisian Ancestors, ana 
retaineth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from the Turkes, are distin- 
guished in their Sectes by tearmes of Seaw 
and Sunnee*'* — Purchaa, Pilgrimage, 995 

1663 — “Les Persans Kesdbaches (Kuz- 
jzilbash) se disent Schai • . si les Ottomans 

.estoient Schals, ou de la Seote de Haly, les 
Persans se feroient Sonnis qui est la Seote 
des Ottomans — De la BovXlayele-Qmz, 
cd 1667, 106. 

1673. — “Hia Substitute here is a Chias 
Moor ” — Fryer, 29 

1798 — “ In contradistinction to the Boon%s, 
who in their prayers cross their hands on 
the lower part of the breast, the Siwahs 
drop their arms in straight ImeS.’^ — w. 
Foister, Tromls, ii. 129 


1805 — “The word Sh’eeah, or Sheeut* 
poperly sigmfies a troop or sect but 
has become the distinctive appellation of 
the followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintem that he was the first legitimate 
iLnAileefaJi, or successor to Moohummad ” — 
Baillie, Digest of Mah Law, II xii 

1869 — “ La tolerance mdienne est venue 
diminuer dans I’lnde le fanatisme Musulman 
La SunTittes et Sohutes n’ont point entre 
eux cette animosity qm divise les Turcs et 
les Persans , . ces deux seotes divisent les 

musulmans de ITnde , mais comma je viens 
de dire, eUes n’excitent gdndralement entre 
eux auoune animosity ” — Gai tin de Tassi/. 
Pel Mus , p 12 

SHEERMAUL, s Pers -~Hind. 
shzrmal, a cake made with flour, milk 
and leaven , a sort of brioche [The 
word conies from Pers shir, ‘milk,’ 
mal, ‘ crushing ’ Riddell (Domest Boon 
461) gives a receipt for what he calls 
^^Nauna Sheer Mlialf nan being Pers , 

‘ bread 

[1832 — “The dishes of meetah {mdhSb, 
‘sweet’) are accompamed with the many 
varieties of bread common to Hindoostaun, 
without leaven, as Sheah-maul, hacherhaimie 
(bakir-kham), chapaatie (ohupatty), &c , 
the first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pie-crust ” 
— Mrs Meer Hassan Ah, Observations, i. 101, 


[SHEIKH, s Ar shaikh, an old 
man, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
tribe The word should properly 
mean one of the descendants of tribes 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present day, in India, it is often ap- 
plied to converts to Islam from the 
lower Hindu tribes For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PEER 

B L598. — “Lieftenant (which the Arabians 
ed zequen) ” — Linsckoten, Hak. Soc 
1. 24 

[1625. — “They will not haue them ludged 
by an> Custome, and they are content that 
their Xeque doe determine them as he 
list ” — Purckas, Pilgrimage, ii 1146 
1727. — “ . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Sheek, as they allege, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Re- 
ligion ” — A Hamilton, ed. 1744, x 37 

[1835 — “Some parents employ a sheykh 
or fikee to teach their boys at home ” — 
Lame, Mod Egypt , ed. 1871, i 77 ] 


SHERBET, s Though this word 
IS used in India by natives m its 
native (Arab, and Pers ) form sharbat,^ 

* In both written alike, but the final t m Arabic 
is generally silent, giving eharha, in Persian sh cvrhat 
So we get rtWfMiTet foom Pers and Turk mwnSrat, 
in Ar (and in India) vmndra ImancLr, maoioira] 
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*• drdught/ it IS not a word now speci- 
ally in Anglo-Indian use Tlie Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several diflerent doors Thus in 
Italian and French we have sorbetto 
ciiid sorbet^ which probably came direct 
from the Levantine or Turkish form 
bhurhat or shorbat ; in Sp and Port 
ve have wrabe^ axatahc (ash-slua <fhy 
the standard Ar shardb^ ‘wine or any 
beverage’), and xaiope^ and from these 
forms probably Ital bctQoppo, b'l'ioppOy 
with old French ysse)op and mod 
French strop ^ also English synip, and 
more directly fiom the Spanish, .s/n itb 
Mod Span * again gets, by rotiection 
from French or Italian, amhf'te and 
^tiop (see 17, and Alarcrl Dev%e^ 

s V siiop) Our bliethff looks as if it 
had been imported diieet h*om the 
LeAant The foini sharh is applied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 
})re]>aied dunks, eg Port-s/^ra 
i^hevvy-shrtdth, Lall-slira'ab, Brandy- 
bJi / (( iib^ P>et‘r-.s7i? a ub 

V 1384 — “ . They hung cups of gold, 

silver, and gla*^s, dllod with sugar-caiidy- 
\Mitor , i.i' syi up diluted with water They 
call this hoverago sherbet ” {aah-s/iut hut) — 
Jim Butuia, ni. 124 

“ . potio ost gratiMHiiua prae 

Hortmi uhi iiiulta mvo, <iuao CV»nHtantino 
poll milk) tcnipere dehcit, fuont rehrgerata, 
Aruh Sorbet vocant, h<ic ost, potionom 
Arabicain Kp i, p. 92. 

1578. — “The phymcians of the sanio 
country use this seaxave (of tauianndH) in 
hihoUM and ardent fevers, 87. 

o. 1580 — sncchaic) petuni jucundis 
simtun parunt <nioin Sarbet vocant/* 
J^rofiptT Vt np 70 

1611 “In I’crsia there is much good 
wine of grajKiH which is called Xar&b m Uio 
language of the country.'* — Tfuxrna, i. 16. 

c 1680. — “Their iKpior may perhaps 
better delight you , *tiH fnire water, 
rose-water, and juye© of Lemons nuxt. 
call'd Slimtbets or ZerbetSi wholnomc ami 
potable T Herhtrt, od 1688, p. 241. 

1682. — “The Moores * . . dranke a little 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine ; 
they also dranke a little sorbet, and jarohUt 
(see JOCOLE)/' — IHttry^ Jau 24. 

1827 — “ On one occasion, before Barak- 
el Hadgi left Madras, ho visited the Doctor, 
and partook of his sherbet, which ho pro- 
forre<l tt> his own, perhaps because a few 
glasses of rum or brandy wore usually added 
to onnch the coimiound ." — Sir W. Seoitt 
Thf^ Su7^gf>(m*a ch. x, 

1837 — “The Egyptians have various 
kinds of sherbets. . . The most common 
kind (called simply shurbAt or shurbAt 
aook%ar . .) is merely sugar and water 
. . lemonade or sharAb 


lx 183^, r 206*^®'' Mod Egypt, 

1863 — “The Estate overseer usually gave 
a dance to the people, when the most dis 
solute of both sexes were sure to be present 
and to indulge too freely in the shrub made 
for the occasion ""—Waddpll, 29 Years %n the 
TF. JndiC'^y 17 


SHEl!BE!EiF, s. Ar sJiarlf^ ‘noble** 
A dignitary descended from Mahom- 
med 

1198 — “The ambassador was a whit© 
man who was Xanfe, as much as to sa\ a 
a cliff o** (i c elenf/o) — Rotetro, 2nd ed 30 
[1672 — “ Schieria " See under CASIS. 
[c 1666 — “The brat (embassage) was 
fiom the Chenf of Moca " — Bermet 

ed Oonatuhlc, 188 

1701 — “ . y‘* Shreif of Judda , 

— Bomhui/ Lcttfis, i 232 ] 


SHBRISTADAR, s The head 
miniHteruil ofheer of a Court, whose 
duty it is t.o leceive idaints, and see 
that they are ni proper form and duly 
.stamped, and generally to attend to 
iwitnie businesh Propeidy H— P. 
from bar-ribhtif-ddr or aariahta-ddry 
‘ register- kiH‘] )er ’ Sai-^rtshtd^ an office 
of registry, literally means ‘head of 
the string ’ C P. Brown interprets 
Sarribhtmhfr as “he who holds the 
end of the string (on which pupiieta 
dance) ” — satirically, it may be pre- 
sumed. Perhaps ‘keeper of the clue,’ 
or ‘of the fihr would approximately 
express the idea 

1786 -(With the object of establishing) 
“the t»f!iccrH of the Canongoe's Department 
upon its ancient fts^tiug, altogether m- 
dopendeui of the 54cinindars . . and to 
provemt confusion m the time to come . . . 
For those piirpoHOH, and to avail ourselves 
a» much as possible of the knowledge and 
Horvicos of Mr. James Grant, w© have de- 
termined on the institution of an office 
well-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Ghief Serxisbtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. (hant, to act m that 
capacity under your Jioard, and also to 
attend as such at your dohborations, as well 
as at i>up mootings in the iiovonue D^art- 
mont.'*- letter Jrtm U. G, m O. to Boaid 
f{f RevcTiTtr^ tltily 19 (Bengal Kov. Regulation 
xix.). 

187B. — “Nowadays, however, the Se- 
risbtadar'B signature is allowed to authen- 
ticate copies of <locjuments, and the Assist- 
ant IS thus spared so much drudgery ” — 
Life In the Afofuasll, i. 117- 

[SHBVABOY HILLS, n.p. The 
name applied to a range of hills in 
the Salem diBtricf of Madras. The 
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origin of the name has given rise to 
much difference of opinion Mr 
Lefanu {Man of Salem, n 19 seq ) 
thinks that the original name was 
possibly Svoarayan, whence the German 
name Shvoaoa% and the English She- 
varoys , or that S%varayan may by 
confusion have become Sheiaiayan, 
named after the Baja of Sera, lastly, 
he suggests that it comes from sharpu 
or sharmi, ‘ the slope or declivity of a 
hill,^ and vay, ‘ a mouth, passage, way ^ 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Shervarayan or Sharvayrayan, as ‘the 
cliff which dominates {raya7i) the way 
(vay) which leads through or under the 
declivity {sharvu) ’ The Madras Gloss 

f ives tne Tam form of the name as 
'herr)arayanmala%, from Sheran, ‘ the 
Chera race,’ 7'iayan, ‘king,’ and mala%, 
‘ mountain ’ 

[1823 — ‘ ‘ Mr Cockburn had the 

kindness to offer me the use of a bungalow 
on the Shervaraya hills ” — Hoole, 

M^ssl07l8 in Madras, 282 

[toBAB, SHIBBAB, s A kind 
of coasting vessel, sometimes described 
as a great pattamar Molesworth 
{Malir D'lct s v ) gives sJnbdr which, 
in the usual dictionary way, he defines 
as ‘ a ship or large vessel of a particu- 
lai description ’ The Bo^nhay Gazetteer 
(x 171) speaks of the ^sliTbdd'i, a large 
vessel, from 100 to 300 tons, generally 
found in the Ratnagiri sub-di vision 
ports ’ , and in another place (xiii Pt 
11 720) says that it is a large vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, de- 
riving the name from Pers shdM-bdr, 

‘ royal-carrier ’ 

[1684 —“The Mucaddam (MOCXXDDtTM) 
of this shibar bound for Goa ” — Yule, m 
Hedges" Bia/ry, Hak Soc II. clxv. , also see 
olxxxiv 

[1727 — . the other four were G-rabs 
or Galhes, and Sheybars, or half Galhes — 
A liam%lton, ed 1/44, i. 134. 

[1758 — . then we cast off a boat 
called a large seebar, bound to Muscat 
. ""^Ises, 196 ] 

SHIGBAM, s A Bombay and 
Madras name for a kind of hack 
palankin carnage The c&mel-sMgram 
is often seen on roads in N India 
The name is from Mahr Mghr, Skt. 
slghra, ‘ quick or q^uickly ’ A similar 
carriage is the Jutkah, which takes its 
name from Hind ghathd, ‘swift.’ 

[1830 — At Bombay, “In heavy coaches, 
lighter landaulets, or singular-looking sbig- 


rampoes, might be seen bevies of Biitish 
fair . . — M'is Elwood, Na-n ii 376. 

S 875 — “As it IS, we have to go . 124 

iS in a dak gharn, bullock shigram, or 
mail-cart , ” — W%lson, Abode of Snov^ 


SHIKAB, s- Hind from Peis 
shikar, ‘la chasse’ , sport (m the sense 
of shooting and hunting) , game 

_ c 1690 — “ Ain, 27 Of Hxmtmg (orig 
ShikSlr) Superficial worldly ob- 
servers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about,, 
as if senseless, on the field of then passions 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a means 
of acquisition of knowledge . This is 
the case with His Majesty ” — A%n, i 282 
1609-10 — “Sykary, which signifieth, 
seeking, or hunting ” — TT F%nch, in JPio - 
cJias, 1 428 

1800 — “ 250 or 300 horsemen divided 
into two or three small parties, supported 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
shekar , and I strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in the 
pursuit of your game ” — S%7 A Wellesley 
to Miinro, in Lxfe of Mum o, iii 117 
1847 — “Yet there is a charm m this 
place for the lovers of Shikar ” — Dry Leaves 
jTOin Young Egypt, 8 

[1869 — “Although the jungles literally 
swarm with tigers, a shickar, in the Indian 
sense of the term, is unknown ” — Olyphant, 
Nan of Musxon, i 26 ] 

1866 — “May I ask what has brought you 
out to India, Mr Cholmondeley ^ Did you 
come out for shikar, eh'^” — Trevehfan, The 
JJawl Bimgalow, in Ftaser, Ixxiii 222 
In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sense of Shikaree 

[1900 — “That so experienced a shikar 
should have met his death emphasises the 
necessity of caution ” — Field, Sept 1 ] 

SHIKABBB, SHBKABBY, s 

Hind, sh^kclr^, a sportsman The 
word IS used in three ways 

a As applied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide and aid 

[1822 — “Shecames are generally Hin- 
doos of low oast, who gam their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, and all 
sorts of animals ” — Johnson, Sketches of Field 
Sports, 26.] 

1879 — “Although the province {Pegu> 
abounds in large game, it is very difficult to* 
discover, because there are no regular shi- 
karees in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village has its local shikaree, 
who lives by trapping and killing game 
Taking life as he does, contrary to the 
principles of his religion, he is looked upon 
as damned by his neighbours, but that does 
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not prevent then buying from him the spoils 
of the chase — Pollok, in Br Butniaft, 

&c , I 13 

b As applied to the European 
sportsman himself , e q “Jones is well 
known as a great Hlnharee ” There 
are several hooks of sporting adven- 
tuie written c%ica 1800-75 by Mr 
H A Leveson under the name ol 
‘The Old Shekarry’ 

[c A sh< )ot]ng“botit used in the 
Oashmeie hikes 

[1875 — “A shikSxi a soil, of boat, that 
IS in dally use with the English visitois, a 
light boat manned, as it commonly is, by six 
men, it goes at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a conifortaV»le convej- 
anco A bandiltp (sec BUNDOOK) is 

the smallest boat of all , asluioting punt, used 
in going aftei wild fowl on the hikes ’* — 
, 181 ) 

SHIKAE-GAH, s IVrs A hunt- 
ing giound, or enclosed })reaerve. The 
word has also a teelnncal a])])licatfion 
to patterns wdiich evlnbit, a variety of 
figures and grou]>s ot animals, such as 
4ire still w^oven in brocade at, Eenares, 
and in shawl-%vork in Kasliuur an<I 
elsewdiere (see Marco Poh^ Bk. ch 
17, and notes) TThi* great an»as ot 

O le maintainecf by the AmirB of 
and called Hhvctfrgiths are well 
known. 

[1831 —-“Once or twice a mouth when 
thov (the Am€)or.s) are all in good health, 
they pay visits to their different sMkar^ahs 
sir proHorves for gnmo,'* J Bornn** Vintttu 
Oomt of 103,1 


SHXKHO, n, and v. Burmese W'oi‘d. 
The posture of a Burmese in pn*sence 
of a superior, t.c. kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship Borne correspondence took 
place in 1888, in consequence of the 
use of this word bjr the then Ohief 
Comm issioner of British Burma, m an 
official report, to describe the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava, The statement (which was 
grossly incorree|^ led to remonstrance 
Try Bir Arthur Phayre. The fact was 
that the envoy and his party sat on 
a carpet, but the attitude had no an- 
alogy whatever to that of sMJcho^ though 
the endeavour of the Burmese officials 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (See 
KOWTOW ) 


1855 “Om conductors took off their 
shoes at tho gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Eavov 
to do hkowmo They also at four different 
places, as w-o advanced to the inner gate 
dropt on then knees and shikhoed towards 
tho palace ’* — Yidr, 3ftiiSi07i to Ava^ 82 

1882 — ‘‘ Another ceremony is that of 
shekhomg to the spire, the external em- 
blem of tho throne All Burmans must do 
this at each of tlio gates, at the foot of the 

steps, and at intervals m between ” 

T/tf’ Bnnnan, J/ts Btje and Notioiis^ n 206 

SHINBIN, SHIISTBEAM, &c, s 

A itnni in the Burmese teak-trade* 
«ip]>areutly a coniiptiou tiom Biirm! 
4unA)yiii Tlu^ tiibt monosyllable 
(f^hru) moams ‘to put together side by 
side,’ .ni(i Injlny ‘ plank,’ tho compoiuid 
word being used m Burmese for ‘a 
fJiick plank used in constructing the 
Hide of ji Hhi]) ’ The nhvnh%n is a thick 
plank, about. IT/' wide by 4" thick, 
an<l rinmnig up to 25 feet in length 
(see i. 47) It is not sawn, 

but s])lit from green trees 

1791, — •’‘Teak 'riinbor for sale, consist- 
ing (ff 

I )uggis (sooBXTGGIE) Maguu e planks (?) 

Shinbeens. Joists and Sheath- 

( Joma planks (’<f), mg Boards ” 

Afadxis Ooinifiy Nov. 10 


SHINKAIiI, SHIGAIiA, np. A 

name by wln<*h t.he City and Port of 
Orangaiiore (q v ) Heems to bave been 
known in tlie early Middle Ages The 
nanu^ wa« probably formed from Tiru- 
ymi-Ji(ada7}iy mentioned by Dr Gundert 
below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 
liabln Benjamin in our iirst miotation; 
but. the dat4i are too vague to determine 
this, though t.he position of that place 
stauns to be in the vicinity of Malabar 


c. 1167." “ Gingaleh ih but three days dis 
tant by land, whereas it recmires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea , this 
place contains about 1,000 Israelites^' — 
Benja7nin of Tudela, in WngM» Marly 
Trardsy p. 117. 


c, 1300.- “Of tho cities on the shore (of 
Mallbrir) the first is Sinddbiir (Goa), then 
Faknitr (so© BACANOEE), then the country 
of Manjarttr (sec HANGAEOEE) . . . then 
Ohinkall (or Jtokali), then Kfflam (see 
QtJILON)/’ — HmkUluddln, see J B As, 
Boc.y N.H., IV, pp, 342, 346. 

c. 1820,— “Le pays d6 Manlb6.r, appelfe^ 
pay# du Poivre, comprend lee villes sui- 
vantes. 

# # * * * 


“Itfi vill© do SMnkll, dont la m^eure 
Mirti© d© la population est composee de 
luifs. 
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“Kaulam est la dermbre ville de la c6t© 
de Poivre ” — Shemseddin D%mishqiu^ by 
Mehren (Cosmographie du Moyen Age), 
p 234 

0 1328 — “ there is one very power- 

ful King in the country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Molebar 
Ibere is also the King of Smguyli ” — 

Fi Joidamiby p 40 

1330 — “And the forest in which the 
pepper groweth e's:tend©th for a good 18 
Says* journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one wheieof is called Flan- 
drina (see PANDARANI), and the other 
Cyngilin *’ — Fr in Gathay^ 

&c 7 75-76 

c 1330 — “Etiam Sh^hy^t (see OHALIA) 
et Shmkala urbes Malabancae sunt, quarum 
alteram Judaei incolunt *’ — Ahidfeda, 

in Gtldemeistery 185 

c 1349 — “And in the second India, 
which IS called Mynibar, there is Cynkali, 
which signifieth Little India ” (Little China) 
“for Kali IS ‘little — John Mangnolli^ m 
Cathay^ &c , 373 

1510 — “Scigla alias et Chrongalorvocatur, 
ea quam Cranganorium dicimus Malabariae 
urbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus Indiarum 
episcopus ad calcem Testamenti Novi ab 
ipso exaiati anno Graecorum 1821, Christi 
1510, et in hne Bpistolarum Pauli, Cod Syr 
Vat 9 et 12 ** — In Dm de Syt 

Nest , pp 440, 732 

1844 — “ The place (Codungalur) is iden- 
tified with iiver-harbour, 

which Oheraman Penimal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 harbours 
of Kerala . ” — Et Oundeot, in Mad7as 
Joiunal, xiii 120. 

,, “ One Km ala Ulpatti (be legendary 

history of Malalwir) of the Nasrani, says that 
their forefathers built Codangalur, as 

may be learned from the granite inscription 
at the northern entrance of the T%rumn- 
jiculam temple *’ — llnd. 122. 

SHINTOO, SINTOO, s Japanese 
BJnntan^ ‘ tlie Way of the Gods ^ The 
primitive relation of Jaxjan It is de- 
scribed by Faria y Sonsa and other old 
writers, bnt the name does not appar- 
ently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it be in the Bento of Con to 
According to Kaempfer the philosophic 
or Confucian sect is called in Japan 
B^utQ But that hardly seems to fit 
what IB said by Couto, and his Bento 
seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Bento [Bee LowelPs articles on Eso- 
temc Bhbntoo^ in Proc Boo Japmi^ 
1893] 

1612 — “But above all these idols they 
adore one Seutd, of which they say that 
it IS the substance and principle of AJL and 
that its abode is in the Heavens ** — CotitOj 
V viii. 12 


1727 — “L© Smto qu’on appelle aussr 
Sinsju et Kamimitsi, est le Culte des Idoles, 
^tabli anciennement dans le pays Sin et 
Kami sont les noms des Idoles qui font 
Tobject de ee. Culte Siu (s 2 -c.) sigmfie la 
Poi, ou la Religion Smsja et au plunel 
Sinsju, ce sont les personnes qui professent 
eette Religion,’* — Kaempfm, JSltst de Japan. 

1 176 , [E T 204] 

1770 — “Far fiom encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which IS inspired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Xmto sect had applied itself to* 
prevent, or at least to moderate that dis- 
order of the imagination ” — Raynal (E T. 
1777), 1 137 

1878 — “The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese people, called in later times by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of 
the Chinese moral philosophers, and the 
way of Buddha, had, at the time when Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism were introduced, 
passed through the earliest stages of de- 
velopment ” — Westimnstey Ret , NS, No., 
evil 29 

[SHIRAZ, n p The wine of Shiraz 
was much impoited and used by Euro- 
peans in Incfia in the 17th century,, 
and even later 

[1627 — “Sheraz then probably derives it 
self either from shmah which m the Persian 
Tongue signifies a Grape here abounding 
or else from shee^ which in the Persian signi- 
fies Milk T. Jlerhmt, ed. 1677, p 127. 

[1685 — “ three Chests of Sirash 

wine ” — pT%ngle^ Diary Ft St Geo , 

1st ser iv 109, and see ii 148 

[1690 — “ Bach Bay there is prepar’d (at 
Surrat) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Factory 
The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surrat affords and equal plenty of 

generous Sherash and Arak Punch 
— Omngton, 394 

[1727. — “ Sh^ash is a large City on the 
Road, about 5o0 Miles from Gomhroon ” — 
A, Hannlton, ed 1744, i 99 

[1813 — “ I have never tasted this (pome- 
granate ynne), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Schiraz, which, although 
much extolled by poets, I think inferior 
to many wines in Europe ” — Fot hes, Or 
Mmn 2nd ed i 468 ] 

SHIREENBAP, s Pers Bhlrlnhaf^ 
Ssweet-woof' A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
what 

c 1343, — “ one hundred pieces o 
shfrinbaf . . /671 Matuta^ iv 3 

[1609 — “ Serribaff» a fine light stuff or 
cotton whereof the Moors make their ca- 
bayes or olotlying Letters, 1 , 29 ] 

1673 — . . Biruig chintz. Broad Baftasv 
. — Fryei\ 88 . 
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SHISHAM. See xmder SISSOO 

SHISHMXJHTTLL, s Pers shisJm- 
makal^ lit * glass apartment ’ or palace 
Tins IS or was a common appendage 
of native palaces, viz a hall or suite 
of looms lined with minor and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a gim- 
•crack aspect. There is a place of ex- 
actly the same descrijition, now gone 
to hideous decay, in the absurd v ilia 
Palagoma at Bagheria near Paleimo 

1835 — “The Shxsha-znahal, or hou-ne of 
glass, IS both curious and olegant, although 
the material is principally iiouiidcd tale 
and looking-glass T1 consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior arc divided 
into a thousand different panels, each .of 
which is filled uii with laisod flowers in 
silver, gold, and coloiiis, on a giound-work 
of tiny convex mirrois ’* — Watide> nif;\ oj a 
1 365 

SHOE or GOLD (or of Silver) 
The name for <H*itain ingots of precious 
iiK^tal, .somewhat in tlie form of a 
Chinese shoe, hut more like a boat, 
which wore formerly <'urrent in the 
tivide of the Far East Indeed of 
silver they are .strill cm rent in Ohnia, 
for Giles says* “The common name 
among foreigners for the Clmi(*se silver 
ingot, which hears some reseiiihlaiKu* 
to a native shoe. May he of any 
weight from 1 oz and even leas, to r>& 
and sometimes 100 oz, and is always 
siam^ied by the assayer and hanker, 
in evidence of jairity (Gloffii. of Rifer- 
eihtr, 128) [Ih ITi.ssjU’ the Chinese I 
silver is called mill from the slabs (si7) 
in winch it is sold {M<frlayiUi ^ Mon 07i 
Gold (ind H'llver IP^ork vn Pmijtfh, ]>. 5) ] 
The s;ime form of ingot wa.s ])n>hably 
tlu‘ hlhinh (or yitHtok\ of the Muhll’e 
Ages, respecting which see Cathay^ , 
115, 481, «&c. Both of these latter 
words mean also cushion,’ which 
is perhaps as good a comparison as 
either ‘ shoe ’ or ‘ lioat.’ The word now 
used in O, Asia is yamhU, There are 
cuts of the gold and silver ingots m 
Tavernier, whose words suggest what 
IS probably the true origin of the 
popular English name, viz. a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Ooldschuyt 

1666 — “ . valuable goods exported 
from this country (China) , . » are first, a 
quantity of gold, which is earned to India, 
in loaves in the shape of boats* , — 

V* Pederwi, in Ramtesto^ ui, 391/n 

1611, — “Thenj 1 tell you, ^ from China T 
•could load ships with cakes of gold 
fashioned like boats, containing, each of 


them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weiirht 
and so each cake will be worth 280 pardaw 
— Ooufoy Dmlogo do Sotdado Praheo^ p 155 
1676 —** The Pieces of Gold mark'd Fie 
rt Hollanders call^ 

jSoltschut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold 
because they are in the form of a Boat 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold 
The Groat Pieces come to 12 hundred 
ailders of Money, and thirteen 

hundred and hfty Livros of our Monev 
11 8 ^ 

1702 — “ Hont the Moolah to be delivered 
the Nabob, Dowan, and Buxie 48 China 
Oranges , but the Dowan bid the 
Moolah wnto the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court 
which IS undei stood to be One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pae-odas 
or rupees ” — In Whctye ) , 1 397 ^ 

170 i — “Price Currant, July, 1704, (at 
Malacai) Gold, Okma^ in Shoos 94 
Touch " — Lot I iff'} ^ 70 

1862 — “A silver ingot ^ Ytmibu* weighs 
about 2 (Indian) .vn.s . = 4 lbs , and is 

worth 165 Ct> 's rupees Koomoosh, also 
called * y a}}ibHvh<t^* or small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 Rs 5 ifamhueJuu^, being equal 

to 1 yamhit There are two descriptions of 
' i/ambmha ’ . one is a H<|uaro piece of silver, 
having a Chino.so stamp on it, the other 
. in the form of a boat, has no stamp 
The y ambit is in the Jtnm of a boat^ and has 
a Chnioso Htarnp on it ” — Punjah Trade 
Repot t, App. ocxxvi.-xxviii 1 
1875. — “The yftmbii or Idrit is a silver 
ingot Hornothing the shape of a deep boat 
with projecting bow and stern. The upper 
surface is lightly holk>wod, and stamped 
with a C’hmeHo insoription. It is said to be 


(Cashghar) 
Report of 


wiXfti a % iwiiuMw iiiMcripwon, 

pure silver, and to weigh 50 
30,000 grams KnghHh”—'i 
Porttyt/da Aft^^nion, to Kanht/har, 494 

flB76. . ho received his pay in 

Clnncrto yamhs (gohJ coins), at the rate of 
128 rubles each, while the real commercial 
value was tmly 116 rubles,*’ — Schuyler, 
Tttrkmian, u 322. 

11901. - A piece of (Jhmeso shoe money, 
value 10 taels, was exhibited before the 
Numismatie Hocioty,--^Athenaeumj Jan 26, 
p. 118. Perhaps tho largest specimen known 
of Chinese “ boat- money ** was exhibited 
It weighed 894 ounces troy, and represented 
50 taels, or £», Bs, (kf, English. — Ibid, Jan. 
25, 1902, p. 1201* 


SHOE-FLOWEE, s A name given 
in Madras Presidency to the flower of 
the Hih%$cu9 Rosa-rnieums, L. It is a 
literal translation of the, Tam. shaptZtfu- 

f m^ Singh, rnmnittumala^ a name given 
lecanse the flowers arc iiscid at Madras 
to blacken shoes. The Malay name 
Kempan^ mpatu means the same 
Voigt gives shoe-flower as the English 
name, and adds : “ Petals astringent, 
used by the Chin(*so to blacken their 
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shoes (?) and eyebrows ” (Hortus Suhur- 
banus GalcutteTis^s^ 116-7), see also 
Drury, s v The notion of the Chinese 
blackening their shoes is surely an 
error, but perhaps they use it to 
blacken leather for European use 

[1773 — ^‘The flower {Trepalta, or Moi~ 
roock) (which commonly by us is called 
Shoe-flower, because used to black our 
shoes) IS very large, of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour ” — Ives, 475 ] 

1791 — “La nuit suivante je joignis 
■auv pavots une fleur de foule sapatte, 
^ui sert aux cordonmers ^ teindre leurs 
cmrs en noir ” — B de St Piene, Qhaxi/mihe 
Jndietine This fouh-sapatte is apparently 
•bome quasi Hindustani form of the name 
{phulsdbat ?) used by the Portuguese 

SHOE-GOOSE, s This ludicrous 
corruption of the Pers s%ydbli-gos}i, lit 
^ black-ear,’ % e lynx (Feha GaracaV) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A Hamilton [The corruption of the 
same word by the T%mes, below, is 
equally amusing ] 

[c 1330 — “ . ounces, and another kind 
something like a greyhound, having only the 
ears black, and the whole body perfectly 
white, which among these people is called 
Siagois ” — Fnar Jox damis, 18,] 

1727 — “ Antelopes, Hares and Poxes, 
are their wild game, which they hunt with 
Dogs, Leopards, and a small fierce creature 
calledby them a Shoe-goose ” — A Hamilton, 
i 124 , [ed 1744, i 126] 

1802. — “ . between the cat and the 

lion, are the syagush, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat — Rttaon, Essay on AhsUnence 

Jrom Anvmal Food, 12 

1813 — “ The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope-hunting called the Syah-gush, 
or black-ears, which appears to be the same 
as the caracal, or Russian lynx ” — Fox bes, 
Or Mem i 277 , [2nd ed. i 175 and 169] 

[1886 — “ In 1760 a Moor named Abdallah 
arrived in India with a * Shah Goest * (so 
spelt, evidently a Shawl Goat) as a present 
for Mr Secretary Pitt ” — Account of I O 
Records, in Times, Aug 3 ] 

SHOKE, s A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim Ar. — shauk. 

1796, — “This increased my shouq 
for soldiering, and I made it my study to 
become a proficient in all the Hindostanee 
■modes of warfare," — Mem. of Lt,-Gol 
•J Skinner, i 109 

[1866— “One Hakim has a shoukh for 
turning everything ooltapooltaf — Confessions 
of an Orderly, 94 ] 

BHOLA, s In S. India, a wooded 
ravine , a thicket Tam sholdi 


1862 — “At daylight . we left the 
Sisipara bungalow, and rode for several 
miles through a valley interspersed with 
sholas of rhododendron trees " — Maxkham, 
Peru and India, 366. 

1876 — “Here and there in the hollows 
were little jungles , sholas, as they are 
called " — Sv) M E Grant-Duf, JSTotes of 
Indian Journey, 202 

SHOOOKA, s Ar — H shuMa (pro- 
perly ‘ an oblong strip ’), a letter from 
a king to a subject 

1787 — “I have received several melan- 
choly Shukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
calling on me in the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support " — Letter of Lord 
Cornwallis, in Corresp i 307 

SHOOLDARBY, s A small tent 
with steep sloping roof, two poles and 
a ridge-piece, and with very low side 
walls The word is in familiar use, 
and IS habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated But the first diction- 
ary in which we have found it is that 
of Platts This author spells the word 
chholddri, identifying the first syllable 
with jkol, signuymg ‘puckering or 
bagging’ In this light, however, it 
seems possible that it is from jhUl in 
the sense of a bag ox wallet, viz a 
tent that is crammed into a bag when 
carried [The word is in Fallon, with 
the rathei doubtful suggestion that it 
IS a corruption of the English ‘ sold^&r^s ’ 
tent See PAWL ] 

1808 — “I have now a shoaldarree for 
myself, and a long paul (see PAWL) for my 
people " — Elphmstone, in Life, i 183. 

[1869 — “ the men in their suldans, 

or small single-roofed tents, had a bad time 
of it . . " — Ball, Jungle Life, 166 ] 

SHRAUB, SHROBB, s Ar 

sha/rdb , Hind shardb, shrdb, ‘ wine ’ 
See under SHERBET 

SHROFP, s A money-changer, a 
banker Ar sarrdf, smrafi, smrobf. 
The word is used by Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the experts who are 
employed by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of the 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
Giles under next word) Also sliroff- 
age, for money-dealer’s commission 
From the same root comes the Heb 
sdref, ‘ a goldsmith Compare the 
figure m Malachn, iii 3 “He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver , 
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and lie bliall puriiy tlie sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal, while the m%raf tests corns 
The Arab poet says of his mare 
“ Her forefeet scatter the gravel every 
midday, as the dirhams are scattered 
at then testing by the (W R S.) 

lf>r>4 — ‘SStt/<u*ps of flip oFceis of tko Cus- 
tom Jltnne^, and othn thi't Jot these whtch 
the Tirasmets hcihe to j)ai/ Also to tho 

Xarrafo, whose charge it is to see to 
the money, two pa/c/tto* a month, which 
malco for a year seven thousand and two 
hundred y — Jiotetho^ Tomho^ in Suh- 
suhos, 238 

15t)0 — “ Thei’o aie in the city many and 
very wealthy <^arafos who ehanj^o money ’* 
— Tetiteuo^ eh. i 

1584 — “5 tang'as make a seyaphm (see 
XEBAFINE) of j^uld, hut if one would 
chaii{;?e thorn into hoMumhus (see BXXD- 
GBOOK) ho niay have 5 tankas and 16 
btt \u i (f< / / f s, \\ Inch < >uei } >lus they crdl 
cerafagio *’ — Jhitref, in Hal/ xi. 110 

1585 — “This present year, hocauHe only 
two ships canio to (l(»a, (the yea/s) hn,vo sold 
at 12 pel cent of Xarafagrffio (shrolhif?©), 
as this comrni‘'Si<m is called, fiom the word 
Xaraffo, A^hlel^ is the title of the hanker,’' 
— Sas'<effi in H <**ufteniati% p 203 

1508 There i» in every place of the 
street cvchaiii^ers of money, hy thorn called 
Xaraffos, which are all chnstian JewcH,” — 
LuiSihoteu^ 68 , [Hak. fcJoo x 231, and hoo 244.1 

0 . 1610 -—“Dans ee Marchd . . ansHi 

sont loH ehangourH (jn’ila nomment Cherafes, 
dont il y on a on plusieurs autros endroite ; 
lenrH houtiques Hont au'^ houtn dew ruen et 
carrefours, toutos cauuortos do monnoyo, 
dont ila payent triVait au Koy.” — Piirard ds 
/Mi at, 11 , 39 , lUak. Hoe. ii, 67). 

|1614, — “ , . , having V^eon borne In hand 
hy our Sarafes to pay money there '* 

m. The “Sholiffof Bantam’* 
{dtuL IV 7) may porhai^s he a shroff, hut 
t'omparo Shersef ] 

1673. — “ It could not bo improved till 
the Governor hud releaHori the Bhroffs or 
BaukorH.”" Fryer, 413. 

1097 -8.«~ “In addition to the cash and 
jiroperty which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two /aes of rupees a« the 
price of the ransom of the priHonere. . . . 
To 'make up the balance, the Barrifs and 
ruerehants of Nandurb^Cr were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by way of 
loan. But they would not consent* ’—iuidA 
/Chdn, in El hot, vii 862. 

1760. — , . the Irruption of the Mo- 
lattoes into Camodiea, was another event 
that brought several eminent Shroffs and 
wealthy Merchants mto our Town , inso- 
much, that I may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Kote, in the Mogul empire 
but had a House m it ; in a word, Mmvms 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun- 
try People, and the Envy of all our Mm ^rgetm 


of the 

ISW T had the satisfaction of heanmr 
the C^urt older thorn (( e Gen MarS^ 
executors) to pay two lacs and a half ^ 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow 
I'^ahufia, i 243 


[1891 — “ rho banker in Persia is looked 
on simply as a small ti a desman — m fact the 
business of the Serof is despised 
iu the Laud <g (he Lion and the Sun, 192] * 


SHROrP, TO, V Tins verb is 
ci|>y)lied properly to the sorting of 
dilloreni ru])ees or other coins, so as 
to discard icfuse, and to fix the vaiious. 
amounts oi discount or €tg^o upon the 
rest, establishing the value m standard 
com Hcnee figuratively ‘to sift/ 
choosing the go<Kl (men, liorses, facts 
or what not) and rejecting the inferior 

[1.55 i — (Soo untlor BATTA, b ) ] 

1878 Shroffing schools are common m 
Canton, whoro toachorn of the art keep bad 
dollars for tho purpose of exercising their 
pupils , and several Uvorks on the subject 
have heeu published ihoro, with numerous 
illustiations of tiollars and other foreign 
c<«ns, tho methods of scooping out silver 
and iilhiig up with copper or lead, com- 
parisons botwoen genuine and counterfeit 
tlollars, tho differenco botwoon native and 
foreign milling, etc., Glossary 

oj Htgcreme, 129, 

1882.— (The Compradore) “derived a 
proht from tho prcH-oss of snrofidng which 
(tho money rocoivod) nndorwont before being 
depi>sitotl in tho Trojvsury ,” — The Fauhvite 
ai ('*autou, .55. 


SHRUB, M. Hce under SHERBET 


SHULWAURS, s. Trousers, or 
drawers leather, of the Oncnbil kind, 
the «imt> ns pyjammas, lo»g-drawers, 
or mogtil - breeches (n<i.v). The 
Persian m Bhulmlr^ which according 
to Pr(»f. Max Muller is more correctly 
skidvitr^ from shul, ‘tlie thigh,’ re- 
lated to Latin cruH, crimes, and to Skt. 
imhiim or hhura, ‘hoof’ (see Pmey on 
Daniel, 670), Be this as it may, the 
Ar. form is mrwdl (vulg. sharwdl), pi 
mtrdrnll, [which Burton (Arab. ^ightSy 
i. 205) translates ‘bag-trousers’ and 
‘petticoat- trousers,’ “the latter bemg 
the divided skirt of the future 
This appears in thcj ordinary editions 
of the Book of Daniel m Greek, as 
oapdfiapa, and also in the Vulgate, as 
follows; “Et capillus capitis eoriim 
non asset aduatus, et aarabala eorum 
non fuissent imrnutata, et odor ignis 
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non transisset per eos” (in 27) The 
original word is sarbdlln^ pi of sarboLa 
Luther, however, renders this Mantel^ 
as the A V also does by coats, [the 
B y hosQu] On this Prof. Bobertson- 
Smith writes 

“It IS not certain but that Luther and 
-fche A V are right. The word sarhalln 
means ‘ cloak * in the Gemara , and in Arabic 
haZ IS ‘ a garment, a coat of mail ' Perhaps 
quite an equal weight of scholarship would 
now lean (though with hesitation) towards 
the cloak or coat, and against the breeches 
theory 

“ The Arabic word occurs in the Traditions 
of the Prophet {Bohhmi^ vii 36) 

“Of course it is certain that a-apd^oLpa 
comes from the Persian, but not through 
Arabic The Bedouins did not wear trowsers 
in the time of Ammianus, and don’t do 
so now 

“The ordinary so-called LXX editions of 
Daniel contain what is really the post- 
Ghnstian version of Theodotion The true 
XiXX text has inroSiipiaraL 

“It may be added that Jerome says that 
both Aquila and Symmachus -wrote sara- 
halla ” [The Encycl BihUca also prefers the 
rendering of the A V (i 607), and see iii 
2934 ] 

The word is widely spread as well 
as old , it IS found among the Tartars 
of W Asia as jdlbdr^ among the 
Siberians and Bashkirds as sdlbdr, 
among the Kalmaks as shdlhzlr^ whilst 
it reached Bussia as sharawar%, Spam 
as zaragudUb, and Portugal as mrelos 
A great many Low Latin variations of 
the word will be found in Ducange, 
serabula^ serabulla^ sarahella^ sarabola, 
sarahura, and more ’ [And Oiawfurd 
{Desc D%ct 124) writes of Malay dress 
Trowsers are occasionally used under 
the sa/rung by the richer classes, and 
this portion of dress, like the imitation 
•of the turban, seems to have been 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
by its Arabic name, sarual, corrupted 
saluwarJ^'] 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases been 
interpreted as ‘turbans^ 

AD (?) — Kal idedhpovv rods &ydpas drt, 
oiK iKvplevce to TrDp rod a-cbfjuaros aircov Kal 
dpl^ T^s /ce0a\^s airrGtv odK i^\oytar07) xal 
va crapd^apa adriav odK ijWoKhdT), Kal 6<Tp(,ij 
TTvpos oifK iv adrois ” — Gr Tr of Dan 
111 27 

C A I). 200 — ‘‘ rocs ^Kdffacs ^Avrc- 

Kpdvrjs €<p7j 2Jap<£j9apa Kal xt'rwwr irdvras 
‘ivdedvKtras,** — JuUus Follvao, Orcomast 
wii 13, sec 69 

3 a 


CAD 500 — ‘‘ SapdjSapa, rd wepi rds 
KVTjfudas (sic) ivdd/jcara *’ — SesycTvms, a v 
c 636 — ‘‘Sarahara sunt fluxa ac smuosa 
vestimenta de qxubus legitur in Damele. 

Et Publius Vt quid ergo in ventre 
tuo Parfchi Sarabara suspenderunt * Apud 
quosdam autem Sarabarae quaedS capitum 
tegmina nuncupantur 
capite Magorum picta 
lensis, Ortg et Ety'/n , 
pp 263-4 

e 1000 ® ^apd^apa, — itrd^s nepacKij 
evioL 8^ \dyov<rL ^paUa ” — Su^d€LS, s v 

which may be roughly rendered 

“ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some call ShalwSxs, some call 
Breeks ♦ ” 


e 900 — “The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour They dressed him then 
with sarEwll, overhose, boots, a Jpurtah and 



c 1300, — “ Disconsecratur altare eorum, 
©t oportet reconcilian per episcopum 
SI intraret ad ipsum aliquis qui non esset 
Nestorius , si intraret eciam ad ipsum q*ui- 
cumque sine soxrabulis vel capite cooperto ” 
— Rtcoldo of Monte Otoce, in R&regrvnato} es 
QuatuoTi 122 

1330 — “ Haec autem muheres vadunt dis- 
calceata© portantes sarabulas usque ad 
terram ” — Fmar OdoriL, in Cathay, &c , 
App IV 

c 1495 — “The first who wore sar3.wil 
was Solomon But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first ” 
— ^The ^ Begvximngsf by Soyufi, quoted by 
Fraehn, 113 

1667 — “ Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
turchesca, et anche saluan ” — O Fedenci, 
in Bxmvusio, iii f 389 

1824 — “ - tell me how much h© will 

be contented -with ? Can I offer him five 
Tomauns, and a pair of crimson Shul- 
waurs*” — Haojc Bdba, ed 1836, p 179 
1881 — “I used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen sharovaxy, and lie on the sofa 
like a gentleman, and dnnk like a Swede ” 
— Ten Years of Penal Servitude vn Siberia, 
by Fedor Dostoyeffahi, E T by Maria v 
Thilo, 191 


qualia videmus in 
” — Isidorus JTtspa- 
hb XIX , ed 1601, 


SIAM, n p This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom appears to 
come to us through the Malays, who 
call it S^ydm From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Beyno de 
S^do as Barros and Couto write it, 
though we have in Correa S^am pre- 
cisely as we write it. Cam6es also 
writes Sydo for the kingdom , and the 
statement of De la Loubbre quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Siam 
as a national, not a geographical, ex- 
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pressioii cannot be accepted iii its 
generality, accurate as tnat French 
\ri‘iter usually is It is true that 
both Barros and F. M Pinto use 0,9 
S%ames for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective foi‘in o rey^tw 
B%am,c But he also convstontly siiys 
rey de Bido, The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Siexi, or 
identical with Shan (q v ) ‘‘ I^lie 

kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Cliinese by the name Sien-lo , , 
The supplement to INtatwanlin’s /?«- 
cyalopwdm desciibes Bimdo as on the 
seaboard, to the evtreme south of 
Ohen-clung (or Oocliin (!lima) ‘It 
originally consisted oF tivo kingdoms, 
Sien and Lalwh The Sieii jveojde 
are the remains of a t.rihe which 
in the ;vear (ad. 1341) hegan to 
come down upon the Lo-holi and 
milted -with the into one 

nation See Marco Palo, 2n<l ed , 
Bk HI ch 7, note 3 The consideia- 
tions tlieie atldnced indicate that tint 
Lo who occ‘U]>ied the coast t>f the Oiilf 
before the descent of the Sirn, be- 
longed t<i tlio Laotian Slums, Thatnym, 
or (Ireat T^ni, wdnlst the Sivn or 
Siamese Proper were the Vat N(n, 
or Little T^ii, (See also SARNATJ.) 
[“The name S%<m> . . . whether it is 
*a barbarous Angbcistn derived troin 
the Portuguese or Italian word Sc atm,* 
or IS derived from the Malay Smyrnt, 
whicli means ‘brown*”—*/. G, Scoff, 
Upper IJorota (htTHfoer, i. pt. 1 . 205.] 

151(5. — “ IVocoodnig further, <iiuttnig the 
kinf^doni «>f i*ooguu, along the coast ttver 
against Malaca there is a very gnxit king- 
dom of pagans which they call DaiiHuain 
(of Ansdam) , the king of which ih a pagan 
also, and a very great lord.” - /So room 
(Lmhon, Acad.), 369. It ih difficult to intor- 

g rot thiH /1 3? seam, whioh we fin<l ala<3 in 
L Federici below in the form Aaion iiut 
the A ih IS probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also me ansyano m quotation from 
the same wnter under MALACCA. ) 

c. 1622- — “The king (of iSssuba) anawerod 
him that he was weloome, but that the 
custom was that all abips whioh arrived at 
his country or port paid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
J link of Ciama, laden with gold and fllaven, 
had paid him his tribute, and to verify 
what ho said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said Ciama, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves." — /%«- 
fefia, Hak, Hoc. 86. 

„ “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are suyeot to the king of 
Elam, who is named Siri Zaoebedera, and 


who inhabit-^ ludia (see JUDEA) ’ 
166 


-Ibid 


1525 


' In 


this same Port of Pam 
(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Syam 
there was anothei junk of Malaqua the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa and 
it had aboai d 15 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatano (Patane) they seized 
the ship of Andre do Bryto, and the junk 
of Gaspcir Soaroz, and as soon as this news 
v\as knoivn they laid hands on the junk 
and the crow ancl the eaigo , it is presiimed 
that the people woio killed, but it is not 
known for cei tain . das Ocnisas 
<ftt Indta, 6 


1572 — 

“ VOs Pam, PatAne, roinos e a longura 
Bo SyilO.. <iue estos o outros mais sujeita , 
Olho o no Moimo <pio se derrama * 

T>o grande lago, qiie Chiamay se chiaiua ” 
CamSps, X 25 

Jhirton . 


‘ See Pam, l^atane and in length obscure, 
Siam that 1 uloth all with lordly sway , 
bohold Monam, who rolls his lordly tide 
from Htnirco ( ’hiamai called, lake fong and 
ivido.” 

c 1567 -“-“Va etiandio ogn’ anno per 
Pistosso C^apitauo (di Malacca) vn nauilio in 
Asion, a cancaro di (Brazilwood). 

— (Jfts, Pnlotci, m Povtusto, in 396 

„ “ Fu gih Sion vna grandiasima 

(htth o stnlia dMmporio, ma Tanno mdlxvii 
fu proHsa dal Re del Pegu, (pial caminande 
per terra quiittro mosi di viaggio, con vn 
osorcito <i*vu million, 0 (piattro cento imla 
utmmii cia gnorra, In vonno ad assediare 
. « . o lo HO 10 porciocho nu ntrouai in 
Pegh HOI mesi dopo la Htia partita ” — Ibid 
1598 . 'rho King of Sian at thisi 

time iH bocomo tnbutnno to the king of 
Pogu. 'rho cause of this most bloodie 
battailo was, that tbo king of Sian had a 
white Flophant." Ltnachoteifi, p. 30: [Hak. 
Hoc. 1 . 102 . IniulSion] 
flfill, “Wo have nowH that the Hol- 
lamlers wore m Sliian.”-“/>a/»ivv’#, Lptters, 
1 . 149. 1 

1688. -"“The Name of Siam is unknown 
to tho Slttvifsp* one of those words* 

whioh tho Portuyue^ of tho Indies do use, 
anti of which it la very difficult to discover 
tho Original. They uho it as the Name of 
tho Nation and not of the Kingdom* And 
tho Names of Pemu Mogul, and most 
of the NamoH which wo give to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names,” — 
i)f lit ImUrc, K.T. p 6. 


SIOOAy H. Ah will be seen by 
reference} to the article RUPEE, up to* 
1836 a variety of rujiees bad been 
(joined in tlie Company’s territories. 
The term sfrm (jnkM^ from Ar 8%}cka, 
‘a coining die,* — ^and ‘coined money/ 
— whence Pers. $ikka mdan, ‘to comO 
had been applied to newly coined 
rupees, which were at a oatta or 
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preiiiiuiii over those worn, or assiuned 
to be worn, by use In 1793 the 
Government of Bengal, with a view 
to terminating, as far as that Presi- 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abuses engendered by this system, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impress of the 
19th year of Shah ’Alam (the “ Great 
Mogul ” then reigning), and this rupee, 

“ 19 San Sikfcah,” ‘ struck in the 19th 
year,^ was to be the legal tender in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more 
recent monetary history, weighed 192 
grs troy, and then contained 176 13 
grs of pure silver The “Company’s 
Rupee,” which introduced uniformity 
of coinage over British India m 1835, i 
contained only 165 grs silver Hence 
the S^cca bore to the Company’s Rupee 
(which was based on the old Farrukh- 
abad rupee) the j)roportion of 16 15 
nearly The Sicca was allowed by 
Act V II of 1833 to survive as an ex- 
ceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
abolished as such in 1836 It con- 
tinued, however, a ghostly existence 
for many years longer in the form 
of certain Government Book-debts in 
that currency (See also CHICK ) 

1637 — “ . Sua senhoria avia d’aver 

por beni qiie as siquas das moedas oorres- 
sem em seu nom© per todo o Beino do 
Guzerate, asy om Dio como nos otros 
lugnares que forem del Rey de Portuguall 
— Treaty cf Nuno da GunJia with KisaTnavriede 
ZamoTih {M<diommed Zamam) concei mng Cam” 
haya, in BoUlho, Toiiibo, 226 

1637 — “ . © quoanto moeda ser 

chapada do sua sita (read sica) pois Ihe 
concedia ” — Ihid 226 

[1615 — “ cecaus of Amadavrs which 

goeth for eighty-six pisas (so© PICE). . ” 
— Foster, letters, in, 87 ] 

1683 — “Having received 25,000 Rupees 
Sicoas for Rajamaul ” — Hedges, Dm y, April 
4 , [Hak Soc. 1 75], 

1705 — “Les ronpies Sioca valent h Ben- 
gal© 39 sols ” — Imlker, 266 

1779 — “In the 2nd Term, 1779, on 
Saturday, March 6th* Judgment was pro- 
nounced for the plaintiff. Damages fifty 
thousand sicca rupees 

„ . 60,000 Siooa Rupees are 

equal to five thousand one hundred and 
nine pounds, two shillings and elevenpence 
sterling, reckoning according to the weight 
and fineness of the silver ** — Hotes ^ Mr, 
Justice Hyde on the case (Shrand v Francis, 
in Mchoes of Old Calcutta, 243 [To this Mr. 
Busteed adds “17or does there seem to be 
any foundation for the other time-honoured 
story (also repeated bv Kaye^ in connection 


with this judgment, viz , the alleged inter- 
ruption of the Chief Justice, while he was 
delivering judgment, by Mr Justice Hyde, 
with the eager suggestion or reminder of 
‘Siccas, Siccas, Brother Impey,’ with the 
view of making the damages as high at the 
awarded figure as possible Mr. Merivale 
says that he could find no confirmation of 
the old joke The story seems to 

have been first promulgated in a book of 
^Personal Recollections ° by John N’lcholls, 
M P , published m 1822 3rd ed 229]. 

1833 — * * * 

“III — The weight and standard of the 
Calcutta sicca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Purruckabad rupee, shall be as 
follows — 

Weight Fine A Hoy 
Grains Grains Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

* -if * -jt 

“IV — The use of the sicca weight of 
179 666 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
the old standard . shall be discontinued, 
and in its place the following unit to be 
called the Tola (q v ) shall be introduced 
— India RegidaUon VII of 1833 

rSIOKMAH, s adj Tlie English 
s^cA man has been adopted into Hind, 
sepoy patois as meaning ‘ one who has 
to go to hospital,’ and generally sikmdn 
ho jdnd meani^ ‘ to be disabled ’ 

[1665 — “That sickman Chaseman ” — In 
Yule, Hedges^ Dtaiy, Hak Soc II celxxv 

[1843 — “ . my hired cart was broken 

— (or, in the more poetical garb of the 
sepahee, ‘seek 2 nS .11 hom/a,* le become a 
sick man) ” — Davidson, Travels, 1 251 ] 

SIOLEEGHR, s Hmd sa^kalgar, 
from Ar saihal, ‘polish’ A furbislier 
of arms, a sword-armourer, a sword- or 
knife-grinder J]This, in Madras, is. 
turned into Ohickledar, Tel chikih” 
darudu ] 

[1826 — “ My father was a shiekul-ghur, 
or sword-gnnaer ” — Pandmang Hart, ed. 
1873, 1 216 ] 

SIKH, SEIKH, n p Panjabi-Hind. 
S%kh, ‘a disciple,’ from Skt Sishya/ 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nauak Sliah who in the 16 th 
century established that sect, which 
eventually rose to warlike predomin- 
ance in the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Ranjit Singh, the founder of 
the brief Kingdom of lahoie 

c. 1660-60. — “The Nanac-Panthmns, who 
are known as composing the nation of the 
Sikhs, have neither idols, nor temples of 
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idols . . (Much follows) — Dahismn^ word written by people in Calcutta wTi 
11 216 ought to have known better, Sheiks ’ ^ 


1708-9 — “There la a sect of infidels 
called Gm ft (see GOOBOO), more commonly 
known as Sikhs Their chiof, who dresses 
as a fakir, has a fi's:od residence at Lilhore 
This sect consists principally of Jdfs 
and KMtrts of the Panjilb and of other 
tribes of infidels When Aurangzeb got 
knowledge of those matters, he ordered 
those deputy Guriys to be lomoved and 
the temples to be pulled down** — Khdfi 
Kkftn, in Elliot, vii 418 

1756 — “ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towai ds Lahore, 
against the Sykes, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to powoi, and bearing mortal onrnity 
to the Mahonicdans ** — ii 22 lie 
also writes Sikes 

1781 — “Before I loft Cahutta, a gentle- 
man with whom I chanced to be disccmising 
•of that sect who aro distinguished fi om the 
worshippers of Jhilhm, and the followers of 
hlAfioMMiiD by the aiipellation Seek, in- 
foimed mo that thojo was a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of Patna, 
whoro they had a College for teaching the 
tenets of thoir philosoi>hy '* — 11 in -1 

ifrs 1 288 

1 781 .2 In the year 1128 of the llodjra ** 
{1716) “a bloody action happened m the 
plains of the Poinljab, bot\vecu the Syca 
and the liunonahstH, in which the latter, 
coinmundod t)y Abdol-semod-Khan, a famous 
Viceroy of that province, gave those in- 
human froobooterH a groat defeat, in which 
tVieir Coneral, Benda, fell into the victors* 
hands* , He was a Syc by profeswon, 
that IS one of those men iittnchod to the 
tenets of Ouru-Hovintl, and who from thmr 
Inrth or from the moment of their adimsHit^n 
never cut or nhavo either their lioard or 
whiskers or any hair whatever of their laaly 
They form a particular Hociety as wtdl ns a 
sect, which distinguishes itself by wearing 
almost always blue cl<«iths, ami going armed 
at all times. . ** Ac. — >»Vo* Mufaiitmin, i. 87* 

1782,— “Nows was received ihatthci Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna.” - //a/A* UaitUt\ 
May 11. 

1783 — Unhurt by the Sioqixea, tigers, 
and thieves, I am safely lodgiwl at Nour- 
ponr/*— Journey, ed. 1808, i. 247. 

1784 — “The Seekhs aro oncarhped at the 
distonco of 12 cose from the Pass of Dirdorry, 
and have plundered all that cpiartor,**^ — In 
Seton-Karr, i 18. 

1790. — “Particulars relating to the somiro 
of (lolonol Robert Btewart by the Sloques/' 
— f.Wr. Monthly Heguter, Ac , i. 152, 

1810. — Willmmaon (KAf.) writes Seeks. 

Th© following extract indicates the pro- 
valenco of a very notable error • — 

1840 — “Runioot possesses groat personal 
courage, a quality in which the Sinks (s?'c) 
are supposed to be generally deficient,*' — 
Osbornt, Court and Camp of Mu njeet Singh, 83. 

We occasionally about 1845-6 saw the 


SILBOOT, SILPET, SUPPET, s 

Doniestie Hind corruptions of ‘slipper ’ 
The first is an instance of “stnyiiis 
after meaning” by connecting it m 
some way with ‘boot’ [The Railway 
‘ sleeper ’ is in the same way corrupted 
into szl7pat ] ^ 

SILLABAR, adj and s Hind 
from Pers. s>ilah-dm, ‘bearing or hay- 
ing arms,’ from Ar s%la7i, ‘arms’ [In 
the Arnhhtn NttjJifh {Burton, ii 114 ) 
It. has the primaiy sense of an ‘armour- 
hearer ’] Its Anglo-Indian application 
IS to a soldier, in a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, who provides Ins 
own arms and horse ; and sometimes 
to regiments composed of such men— 
“a c<n*]>s of SlUadar Horse” [See 
liwine, Thr Arm^ of the Ind^mi Moghuh, 
{J M, *SW, 1896, p 549)] 

1766 —“When this xntolhgonc© reached 
tho Nawaub, he leaving the whole of his 
trtiops and baggage m the same place, with 
only 6000 stable horse, 9000 SillahdSrs, 4000 
regular infantry, and 6 guns fell bravely 
on tho Mahrattas ** — Mir Bumein AK 

II oflli/dto mtiA, 173. 

1804 — “It iH my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with tho Koubah of the Deccan 
Hhould bo, that tho whole of tho force 
Hhould bo silladar horso ’* — Welhngton, m 

1813.— “ HhjVm . . in tho jyrosecution of 

hiH plan, solec'tod Malhar Row Holcar, a 
Sillcdax or mddior of fortuno ” — Eoihea. Or, 
Mem ih 349 

rSILLAPOSH, H. An armour-clad 
warrior ; from Pers »^lah, ‘body 
iXTmaxnf posh, Pers poshidan, ‘to wear’ 

1 1799 — “'rhoSillah posh or body-guard 
of tho Rajah (of Jaipur) ** — IK FravoMm, 
Mih Mem, of Mr, George Thomas, ed 1806, 
p. 165. 

(1829.—“ . . ho stotKl two assaults, in one 
of whioh ho slow thirty Sillehposh, or men 
in armour, tho body-guard of the prince *’ — 
Tod, Annals, (Calcutta roprmt, 11 . 462.] 

SILMAO-OOR, s, Slxip Hind for 
‘siul-niaker’ (Moehnclc) 

BIMKIIT, B. Domestic Hind for 
champagne, of which it is a corruption , 
sometimes samMtt. 

1863 — ‘The dinner was good, and the 
icod flimkitt, Bir, delicious * ^^^Oahfdd, 11 . 
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SmD, SCINDB, &c, lip The 
territory on the Indus below the 
Punjab [In the early inscriptions 
the two words S^ndhu-SauvlTa are 
often found conjoined, the latter 
probably part of Upper Sind (see 
Bombay Gazetteer, i pt i 36) ] The 
earlier Mahommedans hardly regarded 
Sind as pait of India, but distinguished 
sharply between Sznd and II^M, and 
denoted the whole region that we call 
India by the copula ‘ Hind and Sind ’ 
We know that originally these were 
ill fact but diverging forms of one 
word , the aspirant and sibilant tend- 
ing in several parts of India (includ- 
the extreme east — compare ASSAM, 
Ahom — and the extreme west), as in 
some other regions, to exchange places 

c 545 — “ ^Lvdov, ’'OppoOa, KaXXidz^a, 
StjSciip Kal MaX^ ir^vre i/uLTrSpia cxou<ra ** — 
Cosmos, lib XI 

770 — “ Per idem tempus quingenti oirciter 
ex Mauris, Sindis, et Chazaris servi in urbe 
Haran robellarunt, et facto agmine regium 
thesaurum dinpere tentarunt ” — Dionysvi 
Pati%a*iUiae OhroTiAcon,, in As^&mani, ii. 114 
But from the association with the Khazars, 
and in a passage on the preceding page 
with Alans and Khazars, we may be almost 
certain that these Smdi are not Indian, but 
a Sarmatic people mentioned by Ammianus 
(xxii 8), Valerius Flaccus (vi 86), and other 
writers 

c 1030 — “ Sind and her sister e HvtuZ) 
trembled at his power and vengeance ” — 
A I *Uthi, in Elliot, 11 32 

c 1340 — “ Mohammed-ben-Iouaouf Tha- 
kafi trduva dans la i)rovince de Smd quarante 
behar (see BAHAR) d’or, et chaque behar 
comprend 333 mamx ” — ShiJiAbuddln Dim- 
ishhl, in Not et Ext xni 173. 

1525 — Expenses of Melynuyaz (i e, Malik 
Ayaz of Dm) — 1,000 foot soldiers {lasquarys), 
viz , 300 Arabs, at 40 and 60 fedeas each , 
also 200 Qoragones (KhorasSnls) at the wage 
of the Arabs , also 200 Guzarates and Cymdes 
at 25 to 30 fedeas each , also 30 Rumes at 
100 fedeas each , 120 Nartaqiiys at 50 fedeas 
each. Horse soldiers [Lasquarys a auaualo), 
whom he supplies with horses, 300 at 70 
fedeas a month. f — Le/mhranga, p. 37. 

The preceding extract is curious as show- 
ing the comparative value put upon Arabs, 
Khorasanla (qu Afghans?), Sindts, Rumis 
(i e Turks), FartakTs (Arabs of Hadra- 
maut''^), &o 

1648 — * “ And the rent of the shops 
(huticas) of the Guzaratis of Cmdy, who 

g ropare and sell parched noe (a%el), paying 
bazaruoos (see B0DGROOK) a month ” — 
Botelho, Tombo, 166 

1564 — “Towards the Gulf of Ohakad, m 
the vicinity of Sind — Sud‘C Ah, ml. As 
Ser I tom ix 77. 


1583 — “The first citie of India . after 
we had passed the coast of Zin di is called 
Dm ''—Fitch, m BaXl p 385 

1584 — “Spieknard from Zindi and Labor 
— W Barret, in Bal.1 ii 412 

1598 — “I have written to the said Antonia 
d’Azevedo on the ill treatment experienced 
by the Portuguese in the kingdom of 
Cimde ” — King’s Letter to Goa, m Archive 
Port Orient. Fascic in 877 

[1610 — “Tzinde, are silk cloths with red 
stripes ” — Danvers, Letters, i. 72 ] 

1611 — Quts-nago'ie, a place not far from 
the River of Zmde ” — N Downton, in Piu~ 
chas, 1 307 

1613 — “ considenng the state of 

destitution in which the fortress of Ormuz 
had need be, — since it had no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
there could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambaia and 
Sinde were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having collected 
at Suratte ” — Bocarro, Decada, 379 

[c 1665 — “ he (Dara) proceeded 

towards Scimdy, and sought refuge in the 
fortress of Tatahala') . — Bernier, ed* 
Constable, 71 ] 

1666 — ^^De la Province du Sinde on 
Smdy que quelques-uns nomment le 
Tatta ” — Thevenot, v 158 

1673. — Retiring with their ill got 
Booty to the Coasts of Smdu ” — Fryer, 218 

1727 — “ Study is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul’s Dominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has Larnbunder (see LARRY'BnNDER> 
to its Mart ” — A Bannlton, i 114 , [ed 1744, 
1 116] 

c. 1760 — “Scindy, or Tatta” — Chose, i. 
286 

SINDABUR, SANDABUR, up. 

This IS the name by which Goa was 
known to the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly established in 
Gathay and the Way Thither, pp 444 
and coll We will give the quotations, 
first, and then point out the grounds 
of identification 

A n 943. — “ Crocodiles abound, it xa true, 
in the ajwdn or bays formed by the Sea of 
India, such as that of SmdSlbtLra m the 
Indian Kingdom of Baghira, or in the bay 
of Zabaj (see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
Maharaj.^’ — Mafudi, i 207 

1013. — “I have it from Abu Yusaf bin. 
Muslim, who had it from Abu Bakr of FasSi 
at Saimur, that the latter heard told by 
Musa the Smdabfbri *I was one day con- 
versing with the Sahib of Siud9.b1lr, when 
suddenly he burst out laughing , It 
was, said he, because there is a lizard on 
the wall, and it said, ‘There is a guest 
coming to-day - Don’t you go till you 
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see what comes of it * So we remained 
talking till one of his servants came in and 
said ‘ There is a ship of Oman come in * 
Shoi tly after, people arrived, carrying ham- 
pers with various things, such as cloths, 
and rose-water As they opened one, out 
cam© a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one 
It was the same person, they say, who 
ench*mted the crocodiles in the ostuaiy of 
Smdelhlir, so that now they hurt nobody ” 
— JLiVie des Mi'y dp Vliidt* V da EUh 

et l)r(u€j 167-158 

c 1160. — ** From tho city of Biiruh 
{Baiuoh, Broach) following the coast, 
to SmdUhilr 4 days 

“ SindSibllr is on a gieai inlet whoio ships 
anchor It is a place of tiado, where one 
sees tmo buildings and rich biV/ais.” — Kdnsi^ 
i. 1711 And see Eihof, i 80 

c 1300 — “Beytmd Giizoiat are Konkan 
and T.tna , hovond thorn tho conntiy of 
Malil).!! llio pooplo aie all Samaiifs 

(Buddhists), tUid woiship idols Of tho 
citu'-< on tho shore tho hist is SmdabfLr, 
then Faknur, thon tho eountiy of M.injarui, 
then tho country of 11 (If. . A*a.s//7/f- 

xiddln^ in E/liof, i 68. 

o. 1330 — “A ti.ucllor states that tho 
country from Sindftptlr to Hanawar to- 
wards its eastern oxtroinity joins with 
Malabar . - Ahfdfpdit^ 1*t. tr , IF n. 

116 Further on in his 'IVibloH ho jumbles 
up (as EdriHi has dono) Sindftpflr with 
^iiulan (hco ST. JOHN) 

,, Tho heat is groat at Aden I'hw 
IS tho port frcuuonfcod by fhe people of 
India; groat shijis amvo there from (^am- 
bay, Tana, Kaulam, (lalicut, Fandanlina, 
HhrUiyat, Manjarfir, Fakanhr, Hananr, 
SanaS.b'Clr, ot cetera ' - lUn Btdnfn, ii 177. 

o. 1343-4. — *‘^^hroo dayw after setting ««I 
wo iirrivcsl at tho Isl.ind of Sand&btLr, 
within which there are 36 \illages. Ft is 
Bummndod by mi inkd, and a.t tlio Hmo of 
ebb the water of this is fresh and pkwiHant., 
whilst at How it iH Halt and bitter, 'rheio 
are in the inland two cities, <«ui an<‘U)nt, 
built by tho pagariH , the second built F»y tlio 
Masulmans when they con<|uere<i t lie island 
the first time. . . . W© left this iniand 
behind u« and anchored at a small inland 
near the mainland, where we fouml a temple, 
a grove, and a tank of water. . , /66/. 

iv. 61-62. 

1350, 1375. — In tho Modioean and tho 
<intalan tnai>8 of those dates wo find on tho 
<soaHt of Fndm Cintabor and Obiatabor 
respectively, on tho west coast of India. 

c. 1554. — Voyage: fnum GFuvab- 

SindSibtbr to A dm* If you start from 
Ouvab-Sindftbllr at tho end of tho soaHon, 
take <*are not t<i fall on (Jape Frd," &o. - 
Mohit^ inJ*A K H v. 564. 

'Ilio liist quotation shows that <4on was 
known oven in the middle of the 16th 
century to Oriental seamen as Goa-Hmdabftr, 
whatever Indian name the last jiart repre- 
sented ; probably, from the use of the ^wsd 
by the earlier Arab writers, and from the 


Chintabor of tho European map.s, Chanda- 
pier rather than Smidapio No Indian 
name like this has yet been roco\ered from 
inscriptions as attaching to Goa , but the 
Turkish author of the Mohit supplies the 
connection, and Ibn Batuta^s description even 
without this would bo sufiicient for the 
identification IFis dosciipiion, it will be 
seen, IS that of a delia-island, and Goa is 
the only one partaking of that character 
upon tho coast lie says it contained 36 
villages , and Barros tolls us that Goa Island 
was known to tho natives as TUvadl^ a name 
signifying “Thirty villages** (See SAL- 
SETTE ) Its vicinity to tho island where 
Ibn Jkituta proceeded to anchni, which we 
have shown to bo Anchediva {q v ), is 
anotlior pi oof Tinning to llasblduddln, 
tho oidoi 111 which ho places SindS.htlr, 
Faknfu (Baccanore), Manj.ii ui (Mangalore), 
illlt (Mt. D*Ely), IS i>oifoctly cot root, if for 
Hnid.’ibur wo substituto Goa 'llio passage 
from Kdnsi and one indicated fiom Auulfoda 
only show a confusion which has nmlod 
many loadois since. 

SmaALESE, CmGHALESB, n p 

Native nl CVybm , peit.iinnig to < )eylon 
The word is torinod i’lom 
‘ Dwtdling of Lions,* the word usimI by 
tho natives for the Island, an<l wlncli 
ivS t.Ue origin of niost of the names 
givmi to It (see CEYLON) The ex:- 
})lanittion given by I)e Iiarr»»s and 
Gouto IS altogetluT faniitul, though 
It leads f-hein to notice tlu‘ eunons and 
obscure fact, of the introduction of 
Ohiuese inlluciii'e ni (Vylon during tho 
15th «<*ntur> 

1552. *‘Tlmt tho (Huiiomo wore 

nuiHtorH <»f tho <jhoromau<h»l Goast, of part 
of Malabar, and of this Island of <*oyion, 
wo havo not only tho asHortion of tho Natives 
of tho latter, but hIho ovidunco lu tho build- 
ingH. names, ami language that they loft 
in it . . ami bocauso they wore in tho 
vamity of this Gapo Gallo, the othor iKjople 
who Uvofl fr<im the middle of tho Island 
upwards onllud those dwolhng about there 
OmagiUa, and their languiigo tho samo, as 
much as to sny the languagu, or the people of 
tho OhiUM of Galle " III. u. 1. 

1 5H3. - (*rhu ( iamshin ( ^hmeaits) “ are of the 
race of the Cbi»galfty«, which thov say are 
tho best kindo of all the Malabars, 
in //liA/. n. 397. 

1598. *** * * inhabited with people called 

Oingalas- . . /* Liimhtten^ 24 ; [Hak. 
Hoo. i. 77 ; in i. 81, Cblngala«l. 

c 1610, ** FIs tionnent done qiw . . les 

premiers nui y alleront, et ipu le« peuplerent 
(les Maldives) furent • . . los Cin|rall6tt de 
ITsle d© Goylan,*'— /b/Tf/rrf de h 185; 

IHak. Hfxs. 1 . 105, mid see i. 2661. 

1612.- (Jmito, after giving the name ex- 
planation of the word m Barros, save ; ** And 
as they spring from the (Jhins, who are the 
falsest heathen of the Ktuit ... so are they 
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of this island the weakest, falsest, and most 
tricky people in all India, insomuch that, to 
this day, you never find faith or truth in a 
Chingralla.** — V i, 5 

1681 — “The ChiugUleys are naturally a 
people given to sloth and laziness if they 
can but anyways live, they abhor to work ” 
, . , — K710X, 32 

SmaAPOKE, SINGAPORE, ii.p 

Tins n,iiue was adopted by Sir Stam- 
ford Radies in favour oi the city which 
he founded, February 23, 1819, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages This it 
derived from S'l nhapimt, Skt * Lion- 
cit\/ the name ol a town founded by 
M<ilay or Javanese settlers from Su- 
matra, probably lu the 14th centuiy, 
and to which Bairos ascribes great 
commercial iin])oitanee The Indian 
origin of the name, as of many other 
names and phrases which auiviW from 
the old Indian civilisation of the 
Archi])elago, had been forgotten, and 
the origin which Barros was taught 
to ascribe to it is on a jiar with las 
etymology of Singalese <iuoted in the 
preceding article. The words on 
winch his etymology is founded are 
no doubt Malay 'migali, ‘to tairy, 
halt, or lodge,’ and *poi(t>- 2 f 07 a, ‘to pre- 
teml ’ , an<l these were probably sup- 
posed to refer t.o the tem]K)rary occu- 
jmtum of Sinhapuia, before the chiefs 
who ioumled it» passed on to Malacca 
fit may be mit.ed that. Dennys {Deac 
J}i(i s.v.) derives the word from migha, 
‘a place of call,’ and pam, ‘a city.’ In 
Dal hoc piert pie’s (Ummi ilak. Hoc. in. 
73, we are told: “Singapura, whence 
the city takes its name, is a channel 
througli which all the shipping of 
those parts ]>aNseH, and signifies in his 
Malay language, *‘trmrhmm delay 
ijuotation from Barros below.] 

The set.thunent of H indulged people 
on the Hit(*, if not the name, is prob- 
ably as old as the 4t.h tuuilnry, a.d., 
for" inscnptions have been found there 
in a vi*ry old character. One of thes(», 
on a I’ock at the mouth of t.he little 
river on which the town stands, was 
desiroyi‘d some* 40 or 50 y<‘ars ago for 
the acconinioilation of wime wretched 
bungalow. 

Tne modt*rn Singapore and its pros- 
perity form a monument to the 
jiatriotism, sagacity, and fervid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
article- in the Odogr. Magmim G- 107) 
derived from Mr. Archil lald Ritchie, 


who was present with, the expedition 
which founded the colony, RafHes, 
after consultation with Lord Hastings, 
was about to establish a settlement for 
the protection and encouragement of 
our Eastern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when Ins attention was drawn 
to the superior advantages ot Singa- 
pore by Captains Ross and Crawford 
of the Bombay Mai me, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas 
Its great adaptation tor a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the detmls 
in the article cited, with the lettei's 
and facts containea an the L^fe of 
Raffles, though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
information from the ofiicers named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

1512 — “ And as the enterprise was one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that they wore more than 
1200 men, the soundest and best armed of 
the garrison, and so they wore ready in- 
continently, and started for the Strait of 
Cmoapura, whoro thoy were to wait for the 
junks .” — GorrrUf ii 284-5. 

1551 — “Bed hactenus Bens nobis adsit 
omnibus Amen. Anno post Christum 
natum, MDLi. Er Syncapurano.” — 

Endic Navetu EiJistt. Pragao, 1667, 
Lib Iir. viii. 

1553 — “Anciently the most celebrated 
fleitlomont in this region of Malaca was ono 
called Cingapura, a name which in their 
tongue moans ‘{»rotond©d halt' {falsa 
mom) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and hos, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Ijatitudo . . . 
before the foundation of Maluoa, at this 
same Cingapura . . . Hocked together all 
the navigators of the Boas of India from 
West and Bast. . . — itanos^ IX vi 3, 

fThe same donvation ih given in the Oomm. 
of IkdbotfHrrtiue, Bak Hoc. in. 73.') 

1572.-*- 

“ Mas na ponta da terra Cingaputa 

VeriXs, onde o caminho as naos so ostroita ; 

I)a<pn, tornando a cosla & (Jy nosura, 

He incnrva, e para a Aurora ae cndireita.” 

Gumyrs, X 125. 

Jiy liurtou • 

“ But on her Ijtwida-end throned see Oin** 
gapiir, 

whore the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Thence curves the coast to face the 

and lastly trends Aurora-wards its lay.” 

1598. — “• . . hy water the coast stretohoth 
to the CJapo of Singapura, and from thence 
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it runneth, upwards finwarda] again©. . . . — " 
Lnuchoteit, 30, [Hak. Soc i 101]. 

1599 — ‘‘In this voyage nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Smcapura, situated in one 
degie© and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands , with so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could 
]unip afehore, or touch the branches of the 
tieeson either side, our vessel struck on a 
shoal di ii 208-9 

1606 — “ The 5th May came tlieio 2 Plows 
from the King of J chore, with the Shah- 
bander (Shabtmder) of Smgapoera, called 
Sin Raja Kagaia — Valetitfjiiy v 331 

161b — “ B'ound a Dutch man-of-ivai, one 
of a iioot appointed foi the siege of hlalaca, 
wnth the aid of the King of Achoeii, at the 
entianco of the Stiaita of Singapore ” — 
Siumbu} 1 458 

1727 — “In anno 1703 1 called at Johotr 
on my Way to China, and ho floated mo 
very kindly, and matlo mo a Piesont ol the 
Island of Sincapure, but I fold him it could 
be of no use to a pm^ato Pers<m, tho* a 
propel Place for a Ckiinpany to settle a 
Colony in, Ijing m tho (‘entoi of Trade, 
and being accommodated with gootl Rivers 
and safe irarbours, so coimnneni 1> situnted 
that all Winds served Shipping, both fo 
go out and come in ” — ^1. Uanu ftou, u 98, 
fed 1711, n 97] 

*^818 -“Wo are now tm our way to tho 
oastwaid, in the hope of doing something, 
but I much fear tho Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground. . My atteutuui ih 
pnnoiiially turned to dohore, and you must 
not bo surprised if my next letter to you is 
dated from tho site of tho ancient cuty of 
Singapnra * — //M^, Letter to Maindon, 
dated iSa ad heads, Dec 1*2. 

SIITG-ARA, f». Tfiiid. mmhrvreT, Hkt 
minguttakn, *a horn.’ Tin* 

caltro]) ()!• water-clu'tttuuff ; Trapa, Ihh^ 
Roxb. (N.O, Jlaloratjiweai^) 

[o* 1500, — Tho .Txw (od. Jarnit, n, 65) 
montiouH it ns one of tho croi»H iui which 
revenue was levied in cash. 

f 1798.— In Kashmir “manyofthoin , . . 
were obliged to live on tho Kernel of tho 
singerah, or water- nut. Pmsfrr, 

ii\29. ’ 

[1809.— Buchanan- Hamilton writes fiing- 
gihsucft.—- ‘ Mmtmh India, i, 241,] 

1835. — “ Hero, aa in moat other parts of 
India, the tank is toiled by the water- 
chestnut, aiztg'hara {Trajut bij^tpinosa), which 
is everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivated in fields under a largo surface of 
water, aa wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains. . . . Tho nut grows under the water 
after the dowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in- 
tegument adhonng strongly to the kernel, 
which IS wholly esculent, and of a fine car- 
tilaginous texture. The people are very 
fond of these nuts, and thoy are carried 


often upon bullocks’ backs two or three 
hundred miles to mtnkot ” — Sle&mmi, Ram- 
hlf>s, &c (1844), 1 . 101 , [ed iSmith, i 94,] 
1839 — “ Tho nuts of tho Trapa hisp%nosay 
called Singhaxa, are sold in all the Bazaars 
of India , and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of tho inhabitants of Cashmere, as we 
learn from Mr Foistor ['/'<« <it'] that it 

j/iolds tho Govcriiinont 12,000/ of revenue , 
and Ml Mooi croft montmns nearly tho same 
sura as Rim]oot king’s share, from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by the 
Lake of Oaller ” — Roi/fr, Jlim, Plants, i 211. 

SIPAHSELAR, h. A General-iu- 
cluei ; Pers ‘ .iiniy-lcadei,’' 

the List wold being the same as m 
the tith* of the late famous Mniister- 
Rt^geut ot Hydei'abad, Sir Srdrir Jang, 
i e ‘the loadei iii \^ar ’ 

c 1000 1100 V oici <1110110 (Stoit alors 
l.i gloire ot la puissatitv doH Orpdliaiis dans 
lo roj^aume I Is posstjtloiont la charge do 
sbasalar, ou do gdiu^rahssimo do toute la 
ticiugie 'Polls U*s othfU'is chi palais dtoiont 
do lour dopendaiKo ”•—///%/ a/ thv thp^hnns^ 
in #SV Maitiii, Attm suf IWnnvnu', Ji 77 
c 1358.- “At 16 ray father took mo by 
tho hand, and hnmght mo to his own 
Monastery. Ho theio ad<hvssed mo ‘My 
hoy, our ancestors from generation to 
gcuioratiou have lH*en ccunmandcrs of the 
armies of tho Jagtay and tho Borlas family 
'Pho dignity of (Bepah Salar) Ooinmandor- 
m Chief has n(»w doseondod to me, but as I 
am tired of thiM w<nld . , I mean thoie- 
for« to roHigu my pubhe* oflH*o . . ” — Autohm 
Ainu of Tnnoar, K/I\ p. 22. 

1712. “ Ommims ilhs Huponor oat . , 

Sipah Salaar, Sivo Impeiafo/ Gnmahs 
Regm, PraoHidom <hgmtate oxi^ipienH, ” 
Hwmpfir, A morn. Hud 73. 

1726. -A letter from the I hum Van Muat- 
zuiker Him HighnuHH <*han (/hanaau, 

Bappereelaar, Hraml Duke, and General in 
(Jhuif t»f the Great Mogol in AHsam, Bengal,. 
Jtcc ” Valfufiin, v 173. 

1755 “After tho Bipahsalar Hydur. 
by hiH prudeufcj and courage, had doieatea 
tho MuhrattoH, and rofovered tho country 
taken by them, ho pUiced the govormnont 
of Senngaputtmi on a Kuro and establish od 
iiOHis. . . . * Afftr tius$*»m Ah Hlmn, II. of 
I/pdift O. 'P. h\ p. 61. 

[c. 1803. In a eolloftion of native letters, 
the titles of I^ord Iwake are given as follows : 
“ - w/ - A/w/X* Kh/ln IhuttUn, General 

Gerard Ijiiko Bahadur, Sipahsalar i-kishwar- 
i-Hiiul," “ Valiant of the Kingdom, Lord of 
tho Gycic, Gommander-in-ehiof of the Tern- 
toriOH of HmduHtau.*' - Indian Rotes 

and ilueries, iv. 17.] 

SIBOAB, 8. Jlind. from Purs, mr- 
Mr, *hea<l (of) affairs.’ Thw word has 
very divers ai>])lications j but its senses 
may fall under three hea<i8. 
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a The State, the Government, the 
Snpi erne authority , also ‘the Master’ 
or head of the domestic government 
Thus a servant, if asked ‘Whose are 
those horses?’ in replying ‘They are 
the sailed} may mean according to 
circumstcinces, that they are Govern- 
ment horses, or that they belong to his 
own mastei 

b In Bengal the word is applied to 
a domestic servant who is a kind ot 
liouse-stev.iid, and keejis the accounts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family , 
also, in merchants’ ollices, to any nati\ e 
,ict uuntant or native employed in 
making i>urchases, &c 

c Under the Mahommedan Govern- 
ments, as lu the time of the Mogul 
Emi>ire, and more recently in the Dec- 
can, the wotd vas a])plied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
teintory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener- 
ally spelt Circar (<i v ) 

a — 

(1750 — “ thoio iH no HOparation bo- 

twoon your Honom . . and this Sircar 
, , ” — FoncUf JSomhiiif JLicUcts^ u. 129 ] 

1800 — “Would it not bo possiblo and 
luopei to make people pay the circar ac- 
coiditi^ to tho oKchaiii^o tivod at Hormga- 
pat.iiii * ” i 00 

1 — “ tho Sirkar Bubadoor gives 

mo foui lupees a nuuith. ( ouJvnHfiuH 

of an ihduht^ 48 ] 

b — 

1777 “Thoro is not in any country lu 
the \vi>rbi, of which I have any hiiowlodgo, 
a more pormciouH ruco of vorimn in human 
Hhap<‘ than are iho nuinorous east of pooplo 
known in Bengal by tho appollatioii of 
Sircars ; thoy arc educated and tramotl to 
tioeoive.'* » Ttatts^ j. 24. 

1810. “Tho Sircar ih u gonius whoflo 
%vhole stmiy ih hi handle money, whether 
roeojvalilo or payable, and wbo contnvoH 
oitiusr to accountH, wbon they are 

achorso to biH view, «>r to render them moat 
oxproHMively intelhgible, wbon auch Mhould 
suit luH pur|»oHo.’'- WUfatmmitj V.M, i. 200, 

1822. “(hie mtirning our Sircar, m 
answ'or my having obMorved that tho 
articb^s purchaaod were highly priced, aaid, 
* You are my father and my mother, and I 
am your |)o<»r httle child. I have only taken 
2 nnims m the riipea duHtoorio (dll»toor). 
— \VaHd*rht*f» af a u 21-22. 

1881,-““ * And how the ilonco,* ankod his 
eoxnpiution, ‘do you manage to pay for 
thorn U ‘Nothing «<> ea«y,— I Hay to my 
Sirtear : * Bahtni, g<i pay for that horKO 2000 


rupees, and it is done, Sir, as quickly as 
you could dock him ’ ** — T/ie Baboo and Other 
TideSf 1 13 

C — 

c 1590 — “In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
106 Sircars, subdivided into 2737 kusbahs ” 
(cusba), “the revenue of which he settled 
for ton years at 3 Arribs, 62 Crore, 97 Lacks, 
56,246 Dams” (q v 3,62,97,55,246 da»is = 
about 9 millions sterling) — A^eeii, ET by 
Gladwin, 1800, ii 1 , [ed Ja7 7Ptt, ii 115 ] 

SIBDAB, s Hmd from Pers. sar- 
(te, and less correctly bi)ddi, ‘leader, a 
commander, an oificer ’ , a chief, oi 
lord , the bead of a set ot palankin- 
bearers, and lienee tlie ^ s'li dar-hmt er/ 
or elliptically ‘ tbe Btrddr,^ is in Bengal 
the style of tbe valet or body-servant> 
even when be may have no others 
under him (see BEARER) [Sirdar is 
now tbe olbcial title of the Com- 
mander -in- Cbiet of tbe Egyjitiaii 
army^ Sirdar Baluldm is an Indian 
military distinction ] 

[c 1610. — “ a captain of a company, 

or, as they call it, a Sardare ” — Pipa7d de 
JUmd, Hak Soc i 254 

[1675.—“ Sardar. ” Soo under SEPOY ] 

1808 — “ T, with groat difficulty, knocked 
up some of tho villagers, who were n early 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at tho 
visit of a Sirdftr ” (hero an oijia'ei ) — Life of 
Lpifdetx 

fc 1817 — “ tho boaiors, with thoir 
Sirdaur, have a largo room with a verandah 
boforo it” — BheiWoud^ Last Jktys of 
lioostp I 

1826,—*“ Gopoo’s father had boon a Sirdar 
of Homo coriHonuouco .” — Ptitidm tmg iian^ 
174 , [od, 1873, i. 252|. 

SIBBBAeS, 8 This IS tbe name 
which native* valets (bearer) give 
to common drawers (underclothing). 
A friend ((U*n li. Maclagan, E.) 
has suggested t.bt* origin, which i» 
tlouhtlcss “short drawers” in contiNi- 
distinction to LoRg-drawers, or Py- 
jamas (<l<(v). A commeyn bearer’s 
jyrouunciation is si'rdrdj ; as a chest of 
clrawtuss is also <*alled *3liraj led alwaird * 
(set* ALMYRA), 

SIBKY, s. Hind, mtku A kind of 
un]>latt(*d matting formed by laying 
the line cylimlnual culms from the 
n])per part of \h^ Baccliamm sam^ Eoxb 
(see SDRKtTNDA) side by side, ami 
binding them in single or double 
layers. This is used to lay nmler the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
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palaiikiiis, to make Clucks (q v ) and 
table-mats, and for many otner pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy 

1810 — “It IS perhaps singular that 1 
should have seen seerky in use among a 
group of gypsies m Essex In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and chaiacters 
correspond with this intolerable species of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under seerky *' — Wdhammn, V,M ii <190 

[1832 — “ , neat little huts of sirrakee, 
a reed oi giass, losembling bright straw ** — 
Mrs Men Hasi>rfn Ah^ Oh^v} ettt(on\ i 23 j 

SIBBIS, s Hind Skt 

zsliri^ aJni, ^to break,’ fiom the brit.tle- 
ness of its luanches ; the tiee Arana 
LehLeJc, Bentli , indigenous in S. India, 
the SfiiiniiM lange, Bengal, and the 
sub-Hinitllayau tiaet, , cult.i rated m 
Bgypt aucl eLsewlieie A (dtistdy 
kindred sp , -1 Jnhhns^ni, Boivin, 
iiflordfe a specimen ofhcientihc ‘Hobson- 
Jobson’, the S})eeihc name is a eor- 
rupt.ion of Gidafhreslnn, ‘silk-Hower’ 

1808 — “ Quelquos aimo(^s .ipr?*s le luori do 
Bunyat, des ohm poiitiors tiyant abattu im 
arbre do Sens, <jiii cnnssoit uuprhs do son 
toiiiboau, lo cmipf*roiit on plusioms piooos 
pour Femployor h, clos constructions ^rout- 
a-coup uno voix toiuble so lit cntondie, la 
toiro so nut k trembler ot lo tnuie do cot 
arl>r© HO roleva do lui-mOrne^ Los (urviiors 
-dpmivant<?s s’enfuiroiit, ot rmbro no tarda 
pas ti rovordiT *' 

quoted by (/atria de TasHij^ Jief, Mas. 88. 

[c 1890.— 

** An’ it foil when sirris-shawH wore Horo, 

And tho iiichtH weio long an<l nurk.” 

/(» Kiplinffr^ he/Hitftitt ata/ Thr 

PttU oj/ Jurk (Hiles/uv j 

SIBSOO, SHISHAM, s. Hind, alsau 

staftn^ shtahfwi, 8kt auimpd; Ar adsatn, 
B(Uim / the tree Dalhettpa HiasoOf Hoxb, 
(JSf.O, Letjummtma) and its w<iod. This 
XB excellent, and valuable for construc- 
tion, joinery, boat- and carriago-biubi- 
ing, and f uxaiiture. It was tho favourite 
wood for gun-carriages as long lis the 
supply of large timber lastea. It is 
now much cultivated in the Punjab 
plantations. The tree is indigenous in 
the sub-Himalayan tracts ; and be- 
lieved to be so likewise in Beluchistan, 
Gujserat, and Central India. Another 
sp. of Dalhergia (IX laiifolia) affords the 
Black Wood (q.v.) of S. and W. India. 
There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these species of iJaUberm^ 
afforded the ametmim wood spoken of in 
the and in some old Arabic 

writers, A quotation under Black 


Wood shows that this wood was ex- 
ported fiom India to Ohaldaea in 
remote ages Sissoo has continued in 
recent times to be exported to Egypt, 
(see Foinslal, quoted bv Royh^ H%ndi(, 
Mrthcine, 128) Hoyle notices the re- 
semblance of the Biblical AitfHm wood 
to diJsham 

i* A n 80 — “ Thithcx they me wont 

to dospaUli from B.u>gi'/«.i (Broach) to 
both those poits of giout vessels 

with brass, and timbers, and beinis of teak 
(^vXtop <rarYa\Lpcup hat doKCop) and logs 

ot shlshaxn (^oKdyyotp (racrafALpujp) , ” 

~-~2*et iplus, Mat ts AV iftJiV , cap 38 

c 515 — “d'heso again me passed on from 
HielodiKi to tho maits on this side, such as 
M.ile, whoie the pepi>or is giown, and 
Kalhana, whence aie expoitc'd biass, and 
sUisliam logs {(r7j<rafj,lpa ^vXa)^ and other 
■wax os,” — Iib \i 
y boforo 1200.— 

“ qUieio aio the wolf ami tho pmiot, and the 
peacock, and the dove, 

And the plant of iCmj, untl al-sasim, and 
pcppoi 

Versos on rndin. b> Afa/W-dhiVtf 
t)o SaaU^ <|Uoto<l by r7;i7, 
in U tfdemeoyfn , p 218 
1810 — “SiBSOO gi<»w'H in most <’>f tho 
grout forests, intorunxed with saul. 

'Phis W'ood IS ovtuiordmanly hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
purple tint when polished ” — H Ahamsont 
V M, 11, 71, 

1839. —“Ah I rode tlirraigh the city one 
day I Haw a coriHidoiable ipiautity of timber 
lying m an olwcuio Hiroot On < xnnnuing 
It ! fouml it was sMsham, a w<M»d of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to tho 
atiackn of white nntH.'’ Itt tf /jrrftrs /torn 
Votaa/ Rf/t/pfi tui 1853, 1>. 102. 

SITTI3Sra-HP, A curious custom, 
in vogm* at tlu‘ Pn'Hidxmcy towns inoi’e 
than a century ago, and the uatmc of 
wliich IS iiuiicated by the ({mdritions 
Was it of Dutch origin ? 

1777. “Duly hnpey sits up with Mrs. 
HastingM; t<»acl-oafcing,” /*//. Francis's 
Ifhtrp^ qiiototl m Kthors of O/d 

OatcatUt^ 124 \ [3rd ed. 125). « 

1780, — “Wlion a young lady arnvoH at 
MadraH, Hhe munt, in a few ilays afterwards 
sit up to ruooivo ctimpany, attondod by 
Home beau or manfor <»f the coromomos, 
which perhaps continues for ii w'oek, or 
until she haw hoou all the fair hox, and 
gentletnon af tho Hottloment.” — Almro's 
A’om, 66. 

1795, — ‘‘You HOC how many good reasons 
there are against your »ehonio of my taking 
horse instantly, and hastoinng to throw 
myself at the lady’s feetj as to the other, 
of proxy, 1 can only agree to it under 
certain conditions, , , , 1 am not to be 
forced to »it up, and receive mule or female 
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visitors . I am not to be obliged to 

deliver my opinion on patterns for caps or 
petticoats for any lady , , ” — T, Mutuo 
to JSi'ifet, m Lije, i 169 

1810 — “Among the several justly ex- 
ploded ceiemonics we may leckon that 
. . of ‘ Sitting up ’ This * Sitting 

up,’ as it was termed, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of rank or 
foituno, who, for three successive nights, 
threw open hoi mansion foi the purpose 
of receiving all who chose to pay 

thou lespocts to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived m the country ” — T1 i/ham- 
^t>«, V M 1. 118 

SITTRINaY, & Hind from Ai 
shitfji and that troiu Pers 
hhitfumg^ ‘ wliicli is again of Skt 

oiigiii, chatvimigay ‘<jnadripartite' (see 
SADRAS) A caipet of coloured cotton, 
now usually imide in stri])eH, Imt no 
doubt originally, as tlie name implies, 
in (‘hetpiors, 

1()JS — , Eon and ore soorto van 

fileehto Tajnjtcn die m6 noomt Chitrenga ” 

— 1 68 , 

1678 — “They pull oiT thou Bh]>peis, 
anti after the usual Salams, went thom- 
aolNos ui Choultries, open to some Tank of 
j>urhng Water , commonly spread with 
Oupots or Situmgees — /oytv, 08 

1 1688. — “2 citterengees ” — In 
Diari/, llak Soc u. ccKv 

17Hr> - “^J'o be soltl bv public auction 
the \.i1u.iblu eilects ol Warren Hastings, 
Ksijuire . . caiputs and sxttringees.” — 
In tScfoii lutn, 1 ni. 

SIWALIK, n.p. Tills iH tlio name 
now n])plicd diwtnictividy to that outer 
range <u icriJary Inlls which in various 
jmrts <d‘ the Himalaya runs |)arallel to 
tin* f<«jt of the mountain region, 
scparatisl from it hy valleys known 
in Upper India as Shut (see DHOOR*). 
But. tins special anfl eonvenient sexmo 
(d) has biHUx at.tnhuted to the term 
hy modi*rn Anglo-1 mlian geographers 
only Among tlie older Mahommedan 
InsnudaiiH the term Bivnllikh is applied 
t4> a t.erntory to the west of and 
jHO’hapH emhra(‘ing the Aravalh Hills, 
out certainly including specifically 
Hagorc {Ntlgaur) and Mandawar the 
|n*t*deceH«or of modern Jodhpur, and 
in the vicinity of that city* This 
>Iication is denoted hy (a), 
n one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (BiwElikh) ex- 
tending a good deal further soutn, as 
if reaching to the vicinity of M§.lwa. 
^ucli instances we have grouped under 
(h). But it is possible that the early 


application (a) habitually extended 
thus far 

At a later date the name is applied 
to the Himalaya , either to the range 
in Its whole extent, as in the passages 
fiom 0hereffedA,7i (Shaiiftuddiii ’Ah of 
Yezd) and from Baber , sometimes 
with a possible limitation to that 
part of the mountains which overlooks 
the Punjab ; or, as the quotation from 
Rennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the iilains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik axqilymg to the 
former only 

The true Indian form of the name 
IS, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence, in a list of Indian 
national names, m the Pit'idna^ 

of the Saivalas But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, wilh whom the context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to he 
towaids the western jiax't of Uiixier 
India (See Wilson^ s TVorhs^ 

P'urdfia, 11 175 ) The iiopular deriva- 
tion of Siwillik as given in several of 
the quotations btdow, is from sawaldkh^ 

‘ One lakh and a quarter ’ , but tins is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies 

We give numerous quotations to 
est.abhsb the old a]>pli cation of the 
toim, because t.lus lias been somewhat 
conlused in Elliot’s extracts by the 
interjiolated X)lnaHe ^Siwdlik JfldlUf 
where it is evident from Raverty’s 
version of the Tahaldt-t-Ndftiil that 
there is no sucli word as H%IIh in the 
original. 

We have said that the special ap- 
jihcat.ion of tlie term to the detached 
sul)- Himalayan range is ipxite modern. 
It seems in facU, due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Palconor ; 
at least w(% can find no trace of it 
before t.he use of the term l>y him in 
])aj>erB ]iresentefi to tin* Asiatic Kooiety 
of Bengal. It is not ])reviouBly used, 
so far as we can <iiscovtU', even by 
lioyle ; nor is it known to Jacipie- 
moTit, who was intimately asaoeiated 
with Hoyle and Oautley, at Bahamn- 
p(ir, very shortly before Falconer’s 
nndval there. Jacquemont {Journal^ 
n. 11) calls the range; ‘‘la premiere 
chaiue de montagnes que jtopellerai 
l&si montagnm de DehraJ^ Tlie llrst 
occurrence that we can find is in a 
paper by Falconer on the ‘ Axithude of 
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the Himalayan Kauge for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant/ in vol in. of the 
J As Boc Bengal^ which we quote 
below A year later, in the account 
of the B%vcuthe'i %miii fossil, by Falconer 
and Cautley, in the As Beseatches^ w’-e 
ha\e a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Bziodhh^ and its alleged 
etymology 

It IS j)rubable that there may have 
]>een some real legendaiy connection 
of the hills 111 the viciiiity with the 
name of Biva For in some of the old 
maps, such as that in Beiniei’s TnnAs, 
we find Btha given as the name of a 
province about Hurd war , and the 
same name occurs in the same connec- 
tion in the Mem of the Empeior 
Jahangir {JSIhot^ \j 3^2) [On the 
et)nnectK)n of Si\a worship wnth the 
lower lliniaLua, see AtLinbon^ Hima- 
layan (laMten^ n 743] 

a — 

1118 — “Apfam he lobelkul, and founded 
the fortress of Niighawr, m tlio territory of 
Siw&likh, in the neighhourhood of Birahf^ ** 
— Taha/ult /--.Vt7s//7, E T. by 110. 

1102 — seat of government, AjmTr, 
with the whole of the SiwSlhkh [tortiloryb 
such an ('0 llansi, SursutT, ami other tracts, 
were suhjngalerl.'' — Had. 468-409. 

1227 — ** A year subHOijuont to this, in 
624 H , he (BuUan lyaltuinsh) marchetl 
against the fort of IVlumlawar within the 
limits of the SiwEUkh Ltornttiryl, and its 
capture, hkowuso the Almighty (lod facili- 
tated for him.” — Had. 611 

o. 1247.— “. . When the Sultan of 
Islam, Nanir-ud Dunya - wa - ud - Din, as- 
cundod the throne of sovereignty . ♦ . 
after Mtilik Hulbun bad come fto tJourt 7] 
he, on several occasions made a reiniust for 
Uchchah together with Multan, This %va8 
acquiesco<l in, umlor t!iu lUKierstanding 
that the SiwAlikh rtornt<jry] and Nilg-awr 
ahould he rehiaiuishod by him to other 
Mahks. . . 781, 

1253. — “When the new year carno round, 
on Tuesday, the lat of the month of 
Muharram, 651 H,, command was given to 
Ulugh Khn.n- 1 -AYifttn ... to proceed to 
his fiefs, the terntory of SiwftUkh and 
HSnsT.”— 698. 

1257. — “Mahk Balkan . * . withdrew 
(from Dohli), and by way of the Siwftllkh 
fcouutryl, and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in miniber, returned to 
Uchchah again ” — Had. 786, 

1265, — “ W^ion the royal tent was pitched 
at Talh-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
SiwUlikh IdistnctHl, which were the fiefs 
of Ulugh Khan-i-AVA«h had been delayed 
. . . (he) set out for Hansl . , , (and there) 
issued his mandate, so that, in the space 
of 14 days, the troops of the SiwUlikh, 


HansT, Sur&utI, Jind [Jhlnd], and Barwalah 
. . assembled . — Ibid. 837. 

1260 — Ulugh Khu.n- 1 -A’zam resolved 
upon making a raid upon the Koh-payah 
[hill tracts of Mowat] round about the 
capital, because in this , there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, un- 
coasingly, committed highway robbery, and 
plundoiod the propoity of Musalmans , * 
and destruction of the villages in the dis- 
tiicts of JlarLlnah, the SxwSllikh, and 
BhTanah, neooss.uily followed tlioir out- 
breaks *' — /b/d 8,60 

1300-10^ — ‘‘The Mughals having wasted 
the Siwdlik, had moved some distance off 
When they and thoir linrses returned weary 
and thiisty to tlio liver, tlie army of IsUm, 
which had been waiting for them some 
days caught them tlm> cvpected . 
■--ZHi-uddlii /itanl, lu in 199 

b — 

o 1300— “Of the cities on the shore tha 
first is Sandal >itr, then Eakiidi, then the 
couiitiy of Manjaidr, then the countiy of 
(Fandamimt), then Jangh (Jinkah), then 
Kdlam . . , After these comes the country 
of Sawdlak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages After that comes Malwjila” 
(l»iit in soTuo M8S, H (if ltd) --Ra^fiiduddln^ 
in Bifioff 1 , 68 Radilditddht has got ap- 
parently much astray heie, for ho brmgsin 
the >Siwrihk territory at the far end of 
Malabar. But the mention of Malwa as 
adjoining is a probable imlication of the 
true position, (Klhot imagines here some 
allusion to the Mabhvos and Ijaccadivos. 
All in that way that sooms possible is that 
Hasbidiuhlin nmy have heard of the Maldives 
and made some jumbio boiw<»on them and 
Millwil). And this is in a manner conliniiod 
by the next i|Uohitum from a PortuguoBO 
writer who pUices the rtigiou inland from 
(jU55<»rat 

KUb “ It confines ... on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Baualacoa fimhatta (Skt pamrfit), ns 
much as to nay 120,000 mountains,” — 
MR. 

C.— 

1399.—“ bo Ddtnnt do (!oupel^5 yst situ^ 
an picii dfime inonbi^ne pur oh passo le 
(bulge, ot h cptnv/e milloM plus hunt one ce 
Detroit il y a uno piorre en fornio do vache, 
do lut{UelIo sort la nour< e d(» co grand 
Elouvo ; e*eHt la caime ixmr fiu|uello les 
Indous adorcui cotto pierre, ot dans tous les 
pays cireonvoimuM j««<pieH i\ uno ann4e do 
chemln, ils sc tournont pour nner du c6t^ 
de cc Detroit et <le cetto Vneno <io pierro. 
. • . C^epcniiant on cut aviK (pie dans la 
montogno de Sotialeo, (pii cst une doia plus 
oonHiderablos do ITndo, ot mii »*6tcnd dans 
le deux tiers do oo gmnd Empire, il s’^toit 
iwsembM un grand nombre dTndiens qux 
chorchoient h nous fairo inHulte.”^ — //. dc 
Timur-Jifc. par Ail d'Ynd (Fr. 

Tr. by Ptth de fa Oruia), Dolt, 1728, m. 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 
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1628 — “The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . after leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean . . , The chief trade 
of the inhabitcints of these hills is in musk- 
bags, the tails of the mountain cow, saffron, 
lead, and copper The natives of Hind call 
those hills Sewalik-jPa> In the lan- 

guage of Hind SawalS,k means a lak and a 
quaiter (or 125,000), and Pctrhat means a 
hilfi that IS, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindu st.tn, such as Lahore, 
fciehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round ” — Bahfi ) , p 313 
c 1515 — “ iSh c} iSh CiK s d if tng i pgt eth 
“On being lomon&tratod with for giving 
way to low spirits, when ho had done so 
much for tho goo<l of the people during bis 
slKiit reign, aftoi earnest solicitation, he 
said, ‘ I have had throe or four desires 
^)ii my heart, which still remain without 
i( eomplishment , , , Ono is, 1 wished to 
have depopulated the countiy of Koh, and 
to have transferred its inhaoitaiits to tho 
tract botweou the Nihtb and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below Ninduiia as far 
ns tho Siwallk*’* — TdnUi-Khdn JaJidn 
Lodi^ in lit I Kit ^ V. 107-H Niuduna was on 
i^iduaUi, a hill over tho JeUim (compare 
11, 450-1) 

o. 1517-8. — “ Aftei thou defeat tho 
Nut^fs totilv lefugo with tho Ghakkais, in 
the lull country iMudoring on Kashmir. 
Isldrn Shith , , . <lurnig the space of two 
ytwirs was engaged lu constant conflicts 
\Mth the (diakkars, wh<«n he desired to 
subtiuo. . . . Skirting the hills ho wont 
iiumco to MdHn ('?), iin<l all the Ritjffs of 
tlio Siwdlik proHontod thoinselvos. . 
I*arsurAiu, fho <»f Gwjflior, liecamo a 

staunch Horvant of tho King . . GwAlior 

IS a hill, whi<*h is on the right hand towards 
the South, amongst tho hills, as you go 
to Kjtngra and Nagarkot.'* (Hoe NXJG'GIJjBm-' 
COTE). in Klhot, iv. 493-4 

c, 1555. “'rho linponal forces on- 

Cimntt»r«d the Afghans near the Si'wAllk 
mountains, and game<l a victory which 
sihcitcd gracious marks of apjiroval from 
the Mtnperor, Hikandar totik refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. » . . H<£jt£ Htim Chand, 
KitjA of Nagiirkot, was tho most renowned 
of all tho ImjAs of tho hills, and ho came 
and mado his suhnnssion.^* - 
in v, 248. 

c. 1580, --“The Kmporor (Akbar) then 
nmreheri onwards towards tho SiwAlik 
hills, in pursuit of the Kh<fn-KhfJnrfn. Ho 
reached tho ncnghbtmrhood of 'iVlwAra, a 
district in tho HiwAlik, liolonging to EAjd 
fhibind Ghand. • . , A party of adven- 
turous stddiors dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place put many 
of the defenders to the sword.**^ — Ibid* 267, 
c. 1570.— “Husiwu Kh4n ... sot forth 
from Lucknow with the design of breaking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
temples. Kor false reports of their un- 


bounded treasures had come to his ears. 
He proceeded through Oudh, towards the 
Siwalik hills , He then ravaged the 
whole country, as far as the Kasbah of 
Wajrafl, in the country of RtljA Ranka, a 
powerful sa.mb7iddi\ and from that town to 
A 3 mlr which is his capital ” — BadCtdm^ in 
Mi hot y IV, 497 

1594-5 — “The force marched to the 
Siwdlik hills, and the BaVishl resolved to 
begin by attacking Jammil, one of the 
strongest forts of that country ” — Albat 
ATdwerq in JBlhot^ v 125 

e ,, “RAm Deo . returned to 

Kanau] after that he marched into 

the Siwalik hills, and made all the za- 
minddrs tributary The R<Xjd of Kamiidn 
came out against RiSm Deo and gave 
him battle — Pirishta^s InU odiittion^ in 
Mliiot, VI 561 

1793 — “Mr Darnel, with a party, also 
visited Sinnagur the same year [1789] 
It IS situated in an exceedingly deep 
and very narrow valley , formed by Mount 
Sewalick,* the northern boundary of Hm- 
doostan, on the one side , and the vast 
lange of snowy mountains of HimmaTjBH 
oi iMAtrs, on the other , and from the 
report of tho natives, it would appear, that 
tho nearest part of the base of the latter 
(on which snow was actually falling in tho 
month of May), was not more than 14 or 15 
(4 miles in direct distance to tho N or 
N E of Sinnagur town 

* * In crossing tho mountains of Sewaliok, 
they met with vegetable productions, proper 
to tho tomporato climates ” — JionneH\ Me^n . 
ed. 1793, pp [368-369] 

d. — 

1834.—“ On tho flank of tho groat range 
thoro iH a lino of low hills, the Sewalik, 
which commence at Boopur, on tho Satloj, 
and run down a long way to the south, 
Hkirting tho groat chain. In some places 
thoy run up to, and riHo upon, the Himif- 
layaa, in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(Hohifranpur), thoy are separated hy an 
intermodiato valley Botwoon tho Jumna 
anti Ganges thoy attain their greatest 
height, which Capt Herbert estimates at 

2.000 foot above the plains at their foot, or 

3.000 above tho sea, Sohifraupiir is about 

1.000 foot abovo tho soa About 25 miles 
north arp the SewAlik hills *' — FafvotKT, m 

111.182 

1835 — -“Wo have named the fossil Mhhi'* 
titprivni from the Hindu god, and 

dTfpLop, hHlua* ^rhe Sivdlik, or Hiib-Hxma- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the LUtiah or edge of 
the roof of Biva’s dwelling on tho mm(f- 
laya, and hence they are called the Sha’-aia 
or ^SihKtlaf which hy an easy transition of 
sound bocamo tho SewAlik of the English, 
“Tho fossil has boon disooverod in a 
tract which may be included in the SewAHk 


* “ Sewalick Js tli« term, according to the emn- 
tnoii acceptation ; but Capt. Kirkpatrick proves, 
from the evident etymology of it, that it shoulrl 
be Sewa4uck ,''— by Mennelh 
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range, and e have given the name of Siva- 
thenum to it, to commemorate the i emark- 
able formation, so rich in new animals 
Another derivation of the name of the 
hills, as explained by the MaJuuit, or High 
Priest at Dehra, is as follows — 

“Sewdhk, a corruption of a 

name given to the tract of mounhuns be- 
tween the fTiimna and Ganges, fiom h.iving 
been the residence of Iswaua Siva vwid his 
son Ganes ” — Fafcone} €(nd Otratfctf, in 
As , MX, p 2 

1879. — “Those fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known goneially as 
the Sub-Himalayas Tho most import ant 
being the SiwAIik hills, a teiin especially 
applied to tho hills south of tho I)o>ia 
I)dn, but fioquontly employed m a wider 
sense — 3Iediirotf and JJ/ant^nd, AIan» of 
Urofoffif of Itfi/ftf, Jnfio p x 

[1S99 — Kven so late as this year tho old 
inaccui ate etymology of tho word appeals. 
“The toiin Shewalic is st itcd by one of the 
native hiNtonans to bo a combination c»f two 
Hindoo wolds ‘ ’ ami 

word *.ignifying one and a quartei, 

and tho \void ‘/a#** being tho term which 
expresses the nuinboi of one hundred 
thousaml ” — ThondidL Iltimits and JLdjfnCh, 
2i;J ] 


SKEEH, s. Tib. shjin. The 
Hiiuala,Mui Uh*\ , (Oajtra Sibiimt, 
Meyer), [Set* Bhmffml, Mininnulut, 
5031 


SLAVE. We cannot, now atttqupt 
a hiHtory of the former tenure of Hlavi*a 
in iintlsh Iniliu, whieh would be a 
eonsiderable work in itself. We finly 
gatlu‘r a f<*w quotations illustrat.iirg 
that history 

“Of three 'rhoovos, two worn exe- 
cuted and one urntic a Slave. We d<» not 
approve of putting any to deatli f<jr theft, 
nor that any of our own nation should be 
made a Slave, a word t.hat becomes not an 
Wnglishmau'H mouth.'*- 27<r (hurt io Ft* St* 
March 7. In and Fjats* No. i. 


1682.“-“ ♦ . . making also proclamation 
by boat uf drum that if any Slave would 
run away from us ho should be freOj and 
liberty to go where they pleased.'' 

Diurt/, Oct, 14 ; [Hak. Boo. i, 38]. 


roe, i 




I „ “There being a great number of 
Slaves yearly exported from this place, to 
ye great grievance of many jiersons whose 
Children are very commonly stollen away 
from them, by those who are constant 
traders in this way, the Agent, &o,, con- 
sidering the Hoandall that might accrue to 
ye Government, &c., the great losse that 
many parents may undeigoe by such 
actions, nave order’d that noe more Slaves 
be »ent off tho shear© again,** — Pringle, 
Pmry, Ft. St. Geo*, Xst ser. i. 70.] 


1752 — “Bulo of Slaves Eg 10 1 3 »» 
—Among IteniM of Eevciiue. Jn Long, 34 
1637 -7“ We have taken into consideration 
the most erroctual and speedy method for 
^ppljung our settlements upon the West 
Coast with slaves, and we have theiofore 
fixed upon two s3hi])s foi that purpose 
to proceed fioiu hence to Madagascai to 
purchase as many as can bo procured, and 
the siud ships conveniently carry, who are 
to bo dolivored by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of €15 a head Cbur^’s Lettn of 
Dec 8 In Lonq, 293 


— Ilvit as an inducement to the 
Commaiulers and CJhief Matos to exert 
thonibclves in puniiring as largo a number 
of Slaves iis tho Ships can conveniently 
cany, and to encourage the Surgeons to 
take piopor caio of them ni tho passage 
there is to bo allowed 20 shillings for o\ery 
slave shipped at Madag.iscar, to bo divided, 
VIZ , 13s Id a head to tho <V)mmander, and 
6s 8d to the C’hief Mato, also foi every one 
delivered at Fort Marlboiough tho Com- 
m.uidoi IS to be allowed the fuithor sum of 
6s. 8(1 and tho <1uof Mato 3s Id The 
Burgeon is likewise to l»o allowed 10s for 
each slave laruhsi at F<»rt Marlborough.*'— 
Votnty UHit, Fob 22. In Lung, 366 

1778. — ^ Mr Hustoed hfis given some 
curious oxtrat*ts from tho charge-sheet of 
tho Calcutta Magistruto in this year, show- 
xng slaves and slave-girls, of Kmopeans, 
rorfugucHo, and Aimoninns, sent to the 
I inuKistrate to bo punished with tho rattan 
! for niunmg away and such ollouces— 
of Old (kdi'nthi, jl7 .vr/y, {Also hoc oxtiacts 
fnmi newspai»ors, he. , in Go/ry, Gotnl Old 
Dagt, n. 71 segg J, 

1782.*' “On M(»nday tho 29th inst will 
bo sold by anotion ... a bay Huggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness , . sonio cut 
Diamonds, a <juantity of Dhma Bugarcandy 
. a (piantity of tho best Danish C‘larot 
. . , deliverable at Beramporo , two Slave 
Q-irls about 6 y(«irs old , and a groat variety 
of other articles.”- /mint ilaztitr, July 27 

1785. “ Mulver. Hair-dresHor from Fu- 

ropo, proposes biiusolf to the ladies of the 
Mottlcmunfc to dress hair daily, at two gold 
moburs per month, in tlio latest fashion, 
with gauze flowers, he* fic will also 
mstruct tho slaves at a moderate pneo.** 
— ^!n Sefuu-Fare, 1, 119, q’his was surely a 
piece of slang. ^ 'rhough we hear f occasionally, 
in tho advertisomonts of tho time, of slave 
boys and girls, the domestic servants wore 
not nsnally of that descriptioii. 

1794. — “60 Hupoes Reward for Discovery 

“ Hun off alsmt four Weeks ago from a 
Gentloman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
oallod (lambing or Itambing, He stole a 
Silk Purse, with 46 Venotmns, and some 
Silver Buttons, , , .** — Hnndmg Vovrier* 
Fob. 22, 


SLma SELma, n.p. This is the 
naiiue used iix the Hiinalayan regions 
for a certain mart in the airection »f 
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Chiiica Avhioli supplies various articles 
of trade Its occurrence in Trade 
Beturns at one tune caused some dis- 
cussion as to its identity, but tlieie 
can be no doubt that it is Si-mng (Pu) 
111 Kau-su The name Sling IS also 
apjdied, in Ladak and the Punjab, to 
a st.ufi ot go.iPs v ool made at the place 
so ('ailed 

c 1730 — “ Ivokonor is also called Tzo- 
vffomhn, which men ns blue lake. , , The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, anti that the limits of Tibet adjoin 
those ot the town of Shilm oi Shilingh ” — 
/* Out Hi dffht PT m MaiUuvm\\ 

Tiht,2i\od :ni 

1771 — ‘-‘'rho n*iti\os of Kashmir, who 
hkc the .lews of Kuinpo, or the Aiinomaus 
m the I'lukish Knipire, seatiei themselves 
o\or the Easteiu kingdoms of Asia 
ha\e forme<l extensive establishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
countij. 3'ln‘ii agents, stationed on the 
co.ist Coroinandel, m Bengal, Bonaios, 
f^cpal, un<J Kashmir, fmmsh them with the 
cominoditios of those dilteront countries, 
which they dispose of in n'lbot, or forward 
to their associates at Sehng, a town on the 
1 K >rd 01 s of ( ’hi na. — Hmlt ’ s A’irov ati oe, in 

Ttbtfy 121 . 

1793 - “ . it IS certain that the pro- 

duct t»f their looms t\ of Tj;botand Nopnul) 
IS as nicimsiderable in tjnantity us it is 
insigniticjuit in quality 'I’ho Jtm (road 
TOOS) or dannel procured from the former, 
were it really a fabric <»f Tibet, would 
icrhapH be ailniitted as an exception to the 
attor part of this cibservation , but the fact 
IS that it IS made at SUixxg, a place situated 
oil the w’csteni borders of < Jhina A7rX- 
pafnrVs J#v. oj Nrpanf (1811), p. 1»34. 

18 r»L- “ iJnf It/ OhhtrKf Aivilefn hrmtght to 
. , . suing, a soft and silky woollen 
t>f two kinds 1. 2. 

(*tn*not*jhtuu^A Lmfttk, 211*2. 

18d2. SUng IS a * Pmhmimi * (tine wool) 
doth, mainifncliiref] of goat-wool, taken 
from Kurudiaihr and ifrumchi, and other 
districts of *riirkmh China, in a <.’hme«o 
town called SHag ."— TrtuU HciHtrt, 
App. p. OCX XI 

1871. “3*her« were two Oalmuoks at 

Yilrkanti, wh<i hiuJ belonged to the mute of 
the dhtnese Amb/ln. . . . Thoir own homo 
they say is ZSllXL** (qw. Zthni) **a country 
and town distniit Iji month'll journey from 
either Aksoo or Khuten, and at an equal 
distance m jsdnt of time from Lhassa . . . 
Zilm pt»ssoHHos manufactures of oarj^ets, 
horse-trappings, iien-holders, &e. . . This 

aceoimt is contfrmed by the fact that 
articles such as those docerihed arc imjwirtod 
rs^easitmatly mt«» LadiCk, under the name of 
dSilm or 2iirm goods. 

“Now if the tfiwn of 2*ilm is six weeks 
journey from cither Lhassa or Aksoo, its 
liosition may tw guesced at."— N/taus Vmttt 
to High Tartar ff, Ss. 


SLOTH, s In the usual way of 
trailsterling names whicli belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
apidied in S India to the Lemur 
{Lor%h t/rncihs, Jerdon) 

SNAKE-STOHE, s This is a term 
applied to a substance, the application 
ot which to the 23art where a snake-bite 
has taken e fleet, is supposed to draw 
out the jioison and render it innocuous. 
Such applieatioins aie made in various 
parts of the Old and New Worlds 
The substances whicli have this re- 
putation are usually of a ]>oroua kind, 
and when they have l)een chemically 
evamined have pioved to be made of 
charred bone, or the like There is 
an article in the 13th vol of the 
Ah'iatic Iiescn}chrs by Dr J Davy, 
entitled An A?ialys^s of the BnaJce-Bto'/ie, 
in winch the losults of the examina- 
tion of three ditterent kinds, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstone^ 
Chief J uatice of Ceylon, is given (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, black or brown in the middle, 
white towards the circumference, 
jiohshed and somewhat lustrous, and 
jiretty enough to be sometimes worn 
as a neck ornament; easily cut with 
a knife, but not scrati’lied by the nail. 
When bieathed on it emitted* an earthy 
smell, and when ai>plied to the tongue, 
or othei' moist surface, it adhered 
lirinly. This laud proved to be of bone 
]»artially calcnied, (2) We give )>elow 
a quotation regarding the second kind. 
f3) The third was apparently a bezoar, 
(q.v.), rather than a snake-stone There 
is another article in the An, Res xvi, 
382 setjq, by Oaptain J D. Herbert, on 
^ehr Moherrhy or Snake-Stone. Two- 
kinds arc described whxcli were sold 
under the name given {Zalir 
where mhr is ‘ poison,” w a/i-m, *a kind 
of polislied shell,” ‘a biwl,” apiilled to 
a species of liezoar) Both oF these 
wen* mineral, and not of the class wo 
are treat. nig of 

c. 16B8. — “(J'oHt clans csotto Yillo d© Diu 
<1110 HO font loH Pierres de Cobra si re- 
nommdos: olios sent oorupos^es de raeinee 
fpi’on brfilo, et dont on amasH© lew oendrew 
pour loH inettro avoo iino sort© do torr© 
tpi'UH ont, ot lew brhlor encore nn© fois aveo 
cotte torro , at aprhs oela on en fait la pate 
dont COB Pierres wont form€es, ... II faut 
fair© aortir aveo un© ^uill©, un pen de 
sang d© la plaie, y appliquer la Pierre, ©t 
Vy laiHser jusqu’a oe qu'ell© tomb© d’olle 
m^^mo." — T/iert^not, v. 07. 
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1673. — ‘‘Hero are also those Elephant 
Legged St Timneans, which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jctugtes (see JOG'EE) or Pil- 
grims furnish them with a Factitious Stone 
(which we call a snake-stone), and is a 
Oounter-poyson of all deadly Bites , if it 
stick, it attracts the Poyson , and put into 
Milk it recovers itself again, leaving its 
virulency therein, discoveiod by its Green- 
ness ” — F'tyei, 53 

c 1676 — “There is the Serpent’s stone 
not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 
douh/e (doubloon'*'), and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
tho sides The Indians report that it is 
brod in tho head of ceitaiii Soipcnts But 
T rather take it to be a stoiy of tho Idolotor’s 
Priests, and that tho Mtono is rather a com 
po-aition of certain Drugs If tho Poison 

tut bo not much wounded, tho place must 
be incis’d , and tho Stone being apph’d 
thoreto, will not. fall oil till it has drawn 
all tho poison to it To cleanse it you must 
feteop it m Womans- milk, or for want of 
that, in Gows-niilk Tht^ro aio two 

ways to try whothei tho Serpent-stone bo 
true or false I'he lirst is, ])y putting tho 
Htone in your nnnith, for there it will give 
a loa]), and lix to tho Palate 'Pho other is 
by putting it in a glass full of watoi , ft>r if 
tho 8toiie bo true, the watoi will fall a 
boyling, and rise in little bubbles , — 

Tttmntn, KT., Pt, ii. 155, \oi\ BnlU n 
1 52] Tavernier also Hpoiiks of another 
snake-stone alleged to bo found behind 
the hood of the (jobra. “This Htone being 
rubb’d against another Htono, yields a slime, 
which being drank in wator,” «c. &c, -llnd 

1690. — “ Tho thing which ho earned . . . 
is a Specific against tho Poison of Hnakes 
. . and thoroforo obiainoil the name of i 

Bnake-etone It is a small artificial Htono | 
. . , ’Pho Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Hoots, nn\t with a kin<l of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . OnntfUm^ 

260-261. 

1712. - “Pedra de Cobra* ita diotus 
lapis, vocabulo a. Lusibmis iniposito, ad- 
versus viporarum morsus praosbit auxihnm, 
extornh applicatus. In sorpentc, <jnod vulgb 
crodunt, non invenitnr, «od arte secret A. 
fabneatur Jt Brahinanis. Pro doxtro et 
fehei usii, oportet adcsso geminos, ut cum 
primus voneno saturatns vulnuHCulo docuht, 
alter surrogari ilhco in locum possit. . . . 
t^,uo ipso foror, ut istis lapidibus nihil 
officaeite mease credatn, msi cpiam actual! 
fngiditnte aufl, vol abaorbendo praestant.” 
— Kaempfer^ Amom, Exot, 395-7. 

1772. — “Being returned to Boodo-2!and, 
the much celebrated Snake-stone 
»tfm) was shown to mo, which few of tno 
farmers here could afford to purchase, it 
being sold at a high price, and hold in groat 
esteem. Xt is imported from the /«£??«?, 
espeoially from Malabar, and cost several, 
frequently 10 or 12, rise dollars. It ia 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
-colour, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 


middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores When it is applied to any part 

that has been bitten by a serpent, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the poison 
as soon as it is saturated, it falls off of 
itself. ” — Th unhog, Tiavrh, ET i 

155 {A Jomneij into Caffiaiia) 

1796 — “Of tho remedies to wdnch cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some arc certainly not loss frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for tho bite 
of tho viper , yet to infer from thence that 
tho effects of tho jioison cannot be voiy 
dangerous, wanild not bo moio rational than 
to asciibo the locovory of a person bitten by 
a Cobra de Capello^ to tho application of a 
snake stone, or to tho w^oids muttoiod ovoi 
the patient by a Bramin ” — Pafncl Binsdi, 
Auount ojt Indian i^tipcnts, 77. 

1820. — “Another kind of snake stone 
was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, extol nally black, internally giey , 
it had no eaithy smell whoii breathed on, 
and had no absorbent oi adhesive power. 
Hy the person who presented it to Hir 
Aloxaiidcr .Johnstone it was much valued, 
and ftir adoqnaio reason if true, *it had 
saved tho lives of tour men — JJi Jhiy, m 
^Is. AVs xni, 318 

18h0 — “The use t>f tho l*amhuo-Katoo, or 
snake-stone, as a remedy in eas<‘s of woumls 
by venomous serpents, has probably boon 
eonimunu'aied to the Hinghaleso by tho 
itmoraai Hnuke-ohnrmors who losort to tho 
island from the (k)ast f»f <loif>inaiiidol , and 
more than one well-authontieated instniico 
of its succosslnl application has been tokl to 
mo l>y perse ms who had boon oyt»-witnoss<is.*’ 

. . . (Theso follow. ) “ As to the snake- 
stone itself, I submitted one, tho apphcaticu 
of which I have been des(*nbmg, to Mr. 
Farailay, and ho has communicat-ed to mo, 
as ttio result of his analysis, his hohof that 
it IS * a. piece of charred bone which has 
heou tilled with hlood, perhaps several timcfl, 
iiiul then charre<l again ’ , . ^j^he proba- 

bility is, that tho animal <*barcoal, when 
instant4ino<»uHly applied, may be suificiontly 
porous and absorbent to extract tho venom 
frt»in the recent wound, togetbi*r with a. 
portum of the bbstd, boftue it has hail 
time to be curnofi into the systoni. . 

Vei//on, i. 197-200 

1861. - “ * Have you been bitten ? ’ ‘ Yew, 

Habib,* ho rophod, calmly; * the last snake 
was a VICIOUS one, and it has bitten mo. 
Hut there is no danger,* he added, extract- 
ing from tho rcoesKas <*f his mysteninis bag 
a small piece of white Htono. *TUis ho wetioti, 
and applied t.o tho wound, to which it 
seomon to adhere ... ho apparently suf- 
fered no . . . material liurt I was thus 
offootuiilly convinoed that snako-charming 
IS a real art, and not merely clover conjuring, 
os I had previously imagmeil. 'rhese so- 
called snake stones are well known through- 
out India.** — /X-(/oA 7*. A Fhj ea tkt 

1872. — “ With reference the snaks- 
stones, which, when applied to the bites, 
are saia to absorb and suck mit the poi«on, 
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1 have only to «ay that I hohovo they 
aio perfectly powerless to prcxluco any such 
effect . . \vhen we reflect on the t pian tity 
of poison, and the force and depth with and 
to which it IS injected . uinl the extreme 
rarudity with which it is hnrnod alonpj in 
the vasculai system fo the nerve centros, I 
think it IS t>bvu»us lhai the aj>plication of 
one of these stones can of little use m a 
real bite of a tie, idly snake, and that a 
belief 111 then clhcaev is a danp:erous de- 
lusion lliitnaiopfutita uj Indnty 

pp ;58, 40 

[1880,“- “ It is stated that m ihe pouch- 
liko throat ai»i»endaj.!;es nf ihe older birds 
(adjutants), the fanpr of a snake is some- 
times to bo buind This, if rubbetl above 
the place where a prusunous snake has bitten 
a man, is supjKjsisi io pievent llu) venom 
spreadinijf t<i the vital parts of the luidj. 
Again, it is btdieved that a so eallcd * snake- 
stone' 1 ^ eont.nnod within the head of ihe 
adjutant. 'Phis, if apphisl ti> a sn.iko lute, 
attaches itself to the punctures, and o\- 
tiacts all the \enum. Jitntfh* 

SNEAKER, h A 1 oup (or 
.small basin) with a s'liusu* aiui cnwi*. 
The iia(i\e M*r\aiils call it 
We had gm^ssed that it was perhaps 
fbrnu‘<l in sonic way ftom s 7 wl in the 
sense oi * china ware,* m Iroin tln‘ 
same worth useil m Aw and lVrs,m 
the sense td ^a stiver’ (see CHINA, h.). 
But we have since seen (hat- t.he word 
IS not onl> in (Jruse’s LrM<*0H Raid- 
with the explanation ‘a small 
howl,* hut IS also in 7 W// • * A small 
vessid of dunk * A Hnmhr nf ptmrh 
IS a term still used in .several Jdaees 
for a. small bowl ; nnrl m fact it oc(»urs 
in the Sp***fdfttr and other works of 
the 18 th centnrv. Ho the word is of 
genuine Kiiglisli f*rigin ; no doubt of 
a senn-slang kimb 

1714, “ **i)ur httlc burloNrpio authors, who 
nro the dohght of urdnmry roiwlors, generally 
nbtnnul m flume port phrmies, which have in 
thorn nstro vivacity timn wit. 1 lat-ely saw 
nit instance of this kintl t*f writing, which 
gave me HO triil^ an idea of It, that! oould 
not forbear lagging a copy <if the letter. * * . 

** l^nst 2 oVIock and 
D«An .Uc5K, a frosty morning. 

** I have jUHt left the Itight Worwhipful 
and hiH mynmdtmM alKiut a iil«iiJc«r of 5 
galloiiH. 'rhe whole niagiHimcy vtm pretty 
well diHguiMed before I gave them the 

Thf tSfmitiiow No. 016. 

1715*-- 

** iingh Feters Ih ntaklng 
A wHhm 

Kor blither, Buchanan, 
dohn KnoH, anti l^lvln ; 

And when they have Uvm\l off 
A brace of full IhiwIm, 

II 


You’ll swear you ne’er met 
With hoiioster souls ” 

Up But npft's IJm'dit iTiio In 

Pt^Utu'al Ballads oj- fhp 17 th ayid 
IBthtmtmiPs Annotated by TK. 

ir mai 7 is, i860, n 172. 

1743 — “Wild . . , then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-collar, where, 
without a single farthing in his pocket, ho 
called foi a, sneaker of punch, aud placing 
himself on a bench by himsolf, ho softly 
vented the following soliloqxiy ” — jFicldnw, 
Joiuifhan n tld^ Bk ii. ch. iv, 

1772 — “He received us wuth great 
conhalif}, aud eiitioated us all, tive m 
numhei, to bo seated in a bungalow, whore 
there were only twa> broken chairs Thi.^^ 
compliment wo could not accept of , ho then 
or<leri‘d hve sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch.” — Letter in Foihps, 
(M JBm. IV. 217. 

[SNOW RUPEE, a A teiiii 111 use 
111 S, India, which is au excellent ex- 
am] de of a corrupt lou of tlie ‘ Hobson- 
tJobsoix* type It is an Anglo-Indian. 
t‘orni]>tion of tlie Tel hmtau'vu^ 
‘authority, cunen(‘y *] 

SOPALA, n p. Ar. a district 

and t-o wn t)f t/he East African coast, the 
moat, remote act.tlement towards the 
south made u]>on that, coast by the 
Arabs. Thi‘ town is in H. Lat 20“ 10', 
more that 2"’ south of the Zamhe.si 
delta The lerrit-ory %vas famous in 
old days for the gold ]>roduced in t.he 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
visited by V, da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1150 . —“Thi« section ombraoes the 
cioHoription of tho remainder of the country 
of Bomlft. » . . The inhabitants arc poor, 
miserable, and without resouroos to support 
thorn except iron ; of this nmtal thoro are 
numerous mines in tho mountains of SafStla. 
Tho jfjooplo of tho islands , , . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to tho continent 
and iHlands of India , . . for although 
there is iron in the islands and in tho mines 
of that ctnmtry, it dnoa not cuiunl tho inni 
of Somia."— i. m 

c. 1220 , — “Bofftla is the most remote 
known city in tho country of tho SSenj . . .. 
wares aro carried to them, and loft by the 
mercdiantR who then go away, and coming 
again find that ihe natives have laid down 
the ]»rico [they are willing to give] for every 
article beside it. . , . gold is well- 

known among the 21 onj merchants .’* — TaJjsHtf 
al-BuldUnf h . v . 

In hi« article on the gold country, Yakiit 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
tho natives decline to come face to face 
with the morohantH at greater length. It 
Is a prootioo that has been ascribed to a 
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^reat variety of uncivilized races , (j m 
various parts of Africa , in the extreme 
noi th of Europe and of Asia , in the Clove 
Islands ; to the Veddas of Ceylon, to the 
Folia rs of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surely 
lundcr some mistake) to the Seres or Chinese 
See on this subject a note in Mavto Polo^ 
Bk iv ch 21 , a note by ATj . De B Pi 
in J, R* As Soc , xviu 348 (in which 
several references are erroneously printed) , 
Tf?iiipni\ 1 593 ^ Rawlinstm\ 

JI(>rodotu,Sf under Bk iv eh 196. 

c 1380 — *^Sof3.1a is situated in the coun 
^ry of the Zenj According to the authoi ot 
•the /tif 7? <■?/?, the inhabitants are Muslim 
Tbn Sayrl says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the extraction of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of Icopaid- 
•skm .Uir/A’drr, Fr Ti i 222 

„ “A merchant told me that the 
-town of SofSLla is a half month’s march 
distant from ( Milu.i (Quiloa), and that fioni 
Sofaia to \ ufl (Nufi) IS a month’s 

march. From YiifS they hi mg gold-dust to 
,'Sofaia.” — Jfiit. Bafitf<r, n 192 3 

1199 — “Coming to Mo^wnbiquo {t r 
V.isco and his squadron on their letnrn) 
they did not desire to go lu because there 
was no noo<l, so they kept thoir eourHc, and 
being oft the eonst of the pilots 

w.irnoti the olhcers that they whould ho 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep thoir course, with little 
sail set, and a good look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river holotiging to a 
place called whence there Homo- 

tixnos issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and earned cattle and alt into 
the sea. . ’* — Lmdm, i. 131-135 

1616 — . at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very largo, 
whereon is a town of the M tiers calloti 
Bofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. Those Moors estrib- 
liHhed thonisolvos there a long tune ago tin 
account of the great tratle m gtdti, which 
they curry on with the Ceutilys <»f the 
mainhiml 4. 

1523." “Horn - that us regards alltheships | 
and goods of the said Realm of Urmiiz, and | 
its iKirta and vassals, they shall be secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall lie as free t<» 
•navigate whore they please os vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that they shall net 
navigate inside the Strait of Meoea, nor 
yet to tjoffala and the ixirta of that coast, 
«ii that IS forbidden by the King our lord, 

, . ” — Treaty of Dim Duariu as MsnAtfSf 
with the JCmp ({f Ormux, in MoUlho^ Tomboy 
« 0 . 

1558 — “Yasoo da Gama , . , wan afraid 
that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he would not b© able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keep well from th© shore that he fiasaed 
without ©van seeing th© town of so 

famous in these parts for the quantity of 
gold which th© Moon procured there from 
Ih© Blacks of the country by trade. , . 

I. iv* B. 


“ , Fizemos de&tii. costa algum desvio 

Doitando para o p^go toda a armada . 
Porque, ventando Noto manso o fno, 

Nao nos apanhasso a agua da enseada, 

Qu© a costa faz alli diquolla banda, 

Bonde a rica Sofala o ouro manda ” 

Ca7»dei>, V 73 

By Burton . 

“ off from the coast-lino for a spell we 
stood, 

till deep bill© water ’neath our kelsons 
lay , 

for fiigid Notus, in his faulty mood, 
was fain to drivo us leewards to the Bay 
made in that tpiarter by the crookbd shore, 
whonco rich Sofdla sendoth golden ore ” 
1665 — 

“ Mombazii and Quiloa arul Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Ophii , to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola fai thest south ” 
PatiftAisf* VI. 399 sei/r^ 
Milton, it may bo noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reatiing 

1727 Hetwoeu DHwioa and Momm- 
lnqui* IS a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known t>y the names of Suftola 
ami Vmma^ tint now the Poi tu(/}tnf'. 
who know that ctnintry best, is called 
*S(NaP — A* J/amt/fun, i. 8 (o<i. 17t4J 

SOLA, vnlg BOXiAR, « Tins ivS 
tiro]K‘rly Hin<l. <*orru})tcd by the 

Bengali niabiht.y to utter the .slabbo- 
letli, to sold, and often again into solar 
by ISnglxHh janiple, led ustray by the 
usual “striving after meaning.” ^^hoUl 
IS tlit‘ name of th<» plant Arsvhynommn 
(tspera^ L, (N*(), Lfytnmnosae)^ and 
IS part.mularly np]rlieii to the. light 
pith ot that, plant, from which the 
light thick Kola topees, or pith hats, 
are made. Tlu» niat.enal is also used 
to pad tlit» roofs of palankins, as a pro- 
tection against the mm’s pown*r, and 
lor various minor purposes, r./y. for 
slips «>f tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 45 yi^irs, was peculiar 
to the Bengal PreHideney. In the 
Deccan the tiling is culled mend^ Mahr* 
hhetid^^ atu} in ^Vmil, [‘llreaking 

with a crackle.’] Solar hats are now 
often advertised in London, [Hats 
made of elder pith were used in B. 
Europe in the early 16th tsentury. Tn 
Albert Durer's JHttry in the Metkfr* 
lti7ida Qf^20-21) we find: “Also To- 
masin has given me a plaited hat of 
elder-pith” (Mr^r. limit tm^ Life of Al~ 
hiecht Durer^ S09). Miss Eden, in 
1839, speaks of Europeans wearing 
“broad white feather hats to keep off 
the sun” {Up the Ummtry^ ii, 56). 
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Illustrations of the various shapes of 
Sola hats used in Bengal about 1854 
will be found in Granby Ru7al L%fe 
Bengal, 105 seq ] 

1836 — I stopped at a fisherman’s, to 
look at the curiously-shaped floats he used 
for his very laige and heavy fishing-nets , 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 
sholSl, tied together by the ends . 
When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can bo cut into thm layers, which pasted 
together are formed into hats , Chinese 
paper appears to bo made of the same 
material ” — of a Pilgt im, ii 100 

1872 — “ In a moment the flint gave out a 
sj>ark of fire, which fell into the sold ; the 
sulphur match was applied , and an earthen 
lamp . .** — Goiutiaii Satnanta, i 10 

1878 — ** My solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked awajr during the struggle ” — Life 
lib tfie 1 164 

1885 — “I have slipped a pair of galoshes 
<'>vor my ordinary walking-boots , and, with 
rny solar topee (or sun helmet) on, have 
ridden through a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling sun- 
shine ” — A Pi of east anal Vuit ub I^ersia, St 
Gazette, March 9. 

[SOMBA, BOMBAY, s A present 
Malay sarnhah-an 

[1614.^ — ** Bombay or presents.” — Postn, 
Letters, ii 112 

fl615 — “ concluded rathei than pay 
the guMt Somba of eight hundred loals^’ — 

/M IV. 43 I 

BOMBBEBO, s. Port smnbre%ro 
In Kiigland we now understand by 
tins word a broad-brimmed Ixat ; but 
in older writers it is used for an 
iimhrdfa Summerliead is a name in 
the Bombay Arsenal (as M -Qen 
Keatingi* tens me) for a great um- 
brella f make no doubt that it is 
a eornnitaon (by ‘striving after mean- 
ing*) ot Somnreiro, and it is a capital 
example of Hobsoa- Jobson. 

1.503. — “And the next day the Oaptaxn- 
Maujr before daylight embarked armed 
with all hm people in the boats, and the 
King (of Oiohin) in his boats which they 
call foitm (see BONEY) . . . and in the tove 
of the King went his Sombroiros, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms m height 'rheso are used for 
state corenumial, showing that the King is 
there in person, as it were his jiennon or 
royal banner, fi>r no other lord in hi» realm 
may carry the hke.”— CJWiw/, i. 378, 

1516. — “ And besides the jiage I speak of 
who carries the sword, they take another 
page who oarries a iombsreiro with a stand 
to shade his master, and keep the rain off 


him , and some of these are of silk stuff 
finely wrought, with many fringes of gold, 
and sot with stones and seed pearl . 

— jBaidom, Lisbon od 298 

1553 — “At this time Bom Jorge discerned 
a great body of men coming towards where 
he was standing, and amid them a som- 
breiro on a lofty staff, covering the head 
of a man on horseback, by which token ho 
knew' it to be some noble person* This 
sombreiro is a fashion in India coming from 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a gentleman, for it is a token of 
nobility, which wo may describe as a one- 
handed paUiiuib (having regard to those 
which we use to see carried by four, at the 
reception of some groat King or Prince on 
his entrance into a city) 

X 9 Then follows a minute description of 
the sombreiro or umbrella 

[1599 — a great broad sombrero 
or shadow in their hands to defend thorn in 
the Summer from the Sunne, and in the 
Winter from the Raine ” — JBakl II. i. 261 
{Stanf JJiU ) 

[1602 — In his character of D Pedro 
Mascarenhaa, the Viceroy, Oouto says he 
was anxious to change certain habits of the 
Portuguese in India “ One of these wns to 
forbid the tall sombreiros for warding off 
the ram and sun, to relievo men of the 
exponco of paying those who carried them ; 
he him*solf did not have one, but used a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (?), which 
they called for many years Ma^raien/iaff 
Afterwards finding the mm intolerable and 
the ram immoderate, ho i)ormitted the use 
of tall umbrellas, on the condition that 
private slaves should boar them, to sa\o the 
'wages of the Hindus who carry thorn, and 
are called boys de sombreiro (see BOY).” 

Boo. VI 1. Bk. i oh 12 ] 

c 1630 — “Betwixt towns men usually 
travel m Chariots drawn by Oxen, but m 
Towns upon Falomkeens, and with Som- 
breros de a9oI over them.” — S/r T, I/erhert, 
od 1665, p. 46 

1657.-“-“ A costd du oheval il y a uu 
hommo cpii OHvonto WiMnoif, afin qu’il no 
revoivo i>omt d’mcommodit5 soit par los 
mouchoa, on par la ohaleiir ; et i\ chiupio 
oostS on porto doux Zombreiros, afin fpio 
1© Soloil lie luiso pas sur luy, . . ” - A hr, 
Roger, Vr, 5V. od. 1670, p. 223. 

1673.- None but the Kmporor have a 
Sumbrero among the Mogultt^-^^-Pryer, 36. 

1727 — “Tho J*orfHguege ladies . . . sent 
to l>eg the Favour that ho would pick thorn 
out some lusty iMiM men to carry their 
Pitlenquee7i8 and Somereras or Umbrellas.” 
— ilmiUtor, i 338; [od, 1744, i 840], 

1708-71.— “Close behind at, followed the 
heir-apparent, on foot, under a sambreel, 
or sunshatlo, of state .” — jSiawrimaii E.T# 
i. 87. 

(1845.— “No open umbrellas or stimmer- 
beads allowed to pass throi^h the ^mtes,” — 
Public on Gates qf Bomhag Town, in 

Bottglae, GUmpees qf Old Bomhag, 86 .] 
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SOMBRERO, CHANNEL OF 
THE, n p. Tlie cliannel between the 
northern part of the Nicobar gioup, 
and the southern part embracing the 
Great and Little Nicobar, has had this 
name since the early Portuguese days 
The origin of the name is given by 
A Hamilton below The indications 
m C Federici and Hamilton are prob- 
ably not accurate. They do not agree 
with those given by Horsburgh 

11)66 — passa por il canale di Niciibar, 
ouero per quello del Sombrero, li quah son 
poi mezzo TisoLi di Sumatia , ** — O 
Feder-iCi^ m ItamiusiOf xn 391 

1727 — **Tho Islands off this Part of the 
Coast aro the ITuohm\ The northmn- 

most Clustei is low, and aie called the 
Oat tti< idiat ^ , The middle Olustor is 

hno ehanapain Ground, and all but one, 
well inhabited They ai o called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the Houth 
End of the laigest Island, is an Hill that 
resombleth the top of an Umbrella or 
Somerera IhtmtHon, n 08 [od, 1744], 

1843 — Sombrero Channel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Morve ox* Passage Island 
on the South Hide, is very safe and about 
seven loaguoH wide *’ — ed. 1843, 
n. 59-60 

SONAFARANTA, n p This is a 
quasi-claasical name, of Indian origin, 
used by the Burmese Court in Hbite 
docximents and formal enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the central part of his dominions , Ski 
Siivtmta (Pall Sona) prrmta (or ■j)erha]»s 
apaidnfa\ ‘golden frontier-land,’ or 
sonudhing like that There can be 
little dou\>t that it is a survival of the 
names which gave origin to the Ohnjm 
of the Greeks And it is notable, tl'iat 
the same senes of titles emimiees 7hm- 
hadipa (‘Copper Island* or Eemmi) 
which IS also reiiresontcd by the Olial- 
citis of Ptolemy. [Also see J. G. B(?ott, 
U 2 ) 2 >^r Jfhir7/ta Gnzefteery i. pt. i, 103.} 

(Ancient). — “There wore two brothers 
resident in the country called Snndpaxanta, 
merchants who went to trade with 500 
wagotiH. . , — Lfgmdst of Gotama Buddha^ 

in I/ardF^ Ma%\tat of 259. 

1636. — “All compnsed within the groat 
districts . , of T»a-Koo, Tsa-lan, I^ygain, 
Phoung-len, Kald, and Thoung-thwot is 
constituted the Kingdom of Tbuna-paranta. 
All within the great districts of Pagitn, 
Ava, Ponj a, and Myon Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of Tampadewa. . , 

From an InmdpUon a% Great Pagoda 
of Khoug-Mhoo-dau, near Ava , from the 
MS. of Major II. Burney^ acoom- j 


pany mg a Letter from him, dated 11th Sep- 
tember, 1830, in the Foreign Office, Calcutta 
Burneyadds “The Ministers told me that 
by Thxmaparanta they mean all the coun- 
tries to the northw^ard of Ava, and by Tampa- 
dewa all to the southward But this in- 
scription shows that the Ministers themselves 
do not exactly understand what coiintnes 
aro comprised in Thunaparanta and 
Tampa-dewa ” 

1767. — “ The King dospotick , of great 
Merit, of gioat Power, Lord of the Coun- 
tries Thonaproiidah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Ko\oieign of the Kingdom of 
Buraghmauh (Burma), the Kingdom of 
Siam and Hnghon ('0, and the Kingdom of 
Cassay — Lottei fioui the Ktnq of Burma. 
in Ikiltifmple, 0/ Bf/t i 106. 

1795 — “The Lord of Earth ind Air, the 
Monarch of ©\tonsive (^onntnes, the Sove- 
reign of tlie Kingdoms of Sonabparmda, 
Tombadeva ... el c ’’-—Letter from 
t/ie Kttuj to Sio Joitu 111 S//nia% 487. 

1855. — “ His great, glorious and most 
oxtollont Maicsty, who leigns ovei the 
Kingtloms of Thunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all the great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern cmmtnes, the King of the 
Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elo))hants, 
and Master of mimy wdiite Elephants, and 
great Chief of Hightoonsnoss , . 

I^ettor to the </ortt tmdk uua/ (Lord T)nl- 
houHic), Oct 2, 1855. 

SONTHALS,up. Prnpo rly SittfUTlsy 
[Ibo iiaxm* hvn\g maid to <*oine from a 
plate ^ called Sarmt^ ii<»w Hilda iii 
Mediiipur, where the tribe romaiue(3 
For a long t.iim* (Palfoti^ /bwr JUfh. 
210-11)} The name of a non-Aryan 
lM‘ople belonging to the Ktdanan t’faas, 
<»xt<m«ively Het.tled in the hilly count.ry 
to the w<*st of the Hoogly It and to 
rlie .Month of J^hagalpijiri from which 
tht‘y exteiified In JhilaHort" at nit(»rval, 
•sometiineH in eonHuierahle miiHHeH, hut 
inon» generally iniicli nmUered. ’'riie 
ttUTitory in which they are ehiefiy 
Mettled iH now formed nitti a Reparate 
diHtidct ealltsl Kantnl ParganuH, and 
Mome.timeH Sitnfaha, Their atdtlement 
in this tract, m, however, ntutt* modern ; 
thi*y have emigratcMl thitiUT from the 
H.W. In Dr F, Buohanan’H Htatist.ical 
account of Bhrigalpiir and its Hill 
peophi the Bantrus art* not nu*nt.ioned, 
The earliest mention of this tribe that 
wc have found in in Mr. Bntherlaud’s 
Report on the Hdl Ih»t)p1e, which is 
})riuted iu the A]»iH»n(h3c t.o Ijong, No 
date is given there, but w<* learn from 
Mr Man’s book, tuiotetl below, that 
the date is 1817. t^ho word is, how- 
ever, much older than this. Forbes 
(Or. Menu ii, 374 «cr/,) gives an account 
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taken from Lord Teignmoiith of witch 
tests among the Soozitaar 

[1798. — “ amongst a wild and un- 

lettered tribe, denominated Soontaax, who 
have reduced the detection and trial of 
persons suspected of witchcraft to a system ” 
—..Is IV 359] 

1817 — For sovonal years many of the 
industrious tribes called Sonthurs have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have boon oluaimg and bringing into culti- 
vation lai*go tracts of lands . — Sutim- 

/aml^s <iuotod in Long^ 569 

1867 — “This system, indicated and pro- 
posed by Mr Kdon,* was carried out in 
its intognty under Mi George Yule, C B , 
by whose able management, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sonthals were laisod from misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern- 
ment, to a pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowledge, has never been o(iuallod m any 
otlier part of India under the British nile 
The Jtegulation CJourts, with thoir horde 
of leeches in the shape of badly paid, and 
coirupt Amlah (Omlah) and pettifogging 
Mooktears, wore abolished, and in their 
place a Number of active English gentlemen, 
toimod Assistant Commissioners, and nomi- 
nated by Mr. Yule, wore sot down among the 
Sonthals, with a Code of Regulations di awn 
up b;^ that gentleman, the pith of which 
may bo summed up as follows — 

“ ‘ To have no medium botwoon the Son- 
thaX and the Hakim, / p Assistant Oom- 
imssiouei 

“ *' 1^0 i>ationtly hoar any complaint made 
by the Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out any wntten pot.itif»ri oi cluirgo whatever, 
an<l without any Amlah or Court at the 
time. 

“ *'To carry out all criminal work by the 
at<l of the villagers thomsolves, who wore to 
l)iing in the accused, with the witnoHsos, 
to the Hakim, who should immediately 
ut.iomi to their statemonts, and punish them, 
if guilty, according to the tenor of the 

law.’ 

“ 'riuwi were some of the most important 
<»f the golden rules carried out by men 
who rocc>gn!se<l the rospruiHibility of their 
situation , ami with an miored chief, in the 
shape t»f Yule, for their ruler, whoso tlrm, 
puiiciouH, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with willing hearts, thoxr en- 
deavours were crowned with a succchh whu*h 
far exceetied the expectations of the most 
sanguine. . . -HmihaVm and flip Hnnfhtth^ 
by A’, fL Afo//, Barrister ai-l^aw, kc Cal- 
cutta, 1867, pp. ISan 127. 

SOOBBA* S003>ER, .s. 

luhiniilly derived from root. Mif\ *to be 
alHiided/ ]>ut. ]>robably of non- Aryan 
origin). The fihuoretieal) Kourth 
<luHte t>f the Hinaus. lu Honth India, 

* This is ttjUMirftntly a tnfstaka The proposals 

wcr« certainty original with Mr. Vule. 


there lieiiig no claimants of the 
2iid or 3rd classes, the Inghest castes 
among the (so-called) Budras come 
next after the Brahmans in social 
rank, and sudra, is a note of respect, 
not of the contrary as in Northern 
India. 

1630 — “The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Shnddenes.” — Xo»d, &c , ch 

Xll 

1651. — “ La quatribme hgn^e ©st cell© des 
Soudraes; oil© ©st composdo du commiin 
peuple cette hgn^o a sous soy beauooup et 
diverses families, dont une chacune prdtend 
surpassor Tautr© . ** — Ahr Rog&r^ Fr 

ed 1670, p. 8 

[c 1665 — “ The fourth caste is called 
Charados or Soudra.” — Taveinta, ©d Ball, 
11 184. 

[1667 — “ . . and fourthly, the tribe of 

Seydra, or artisans and labourers ’* — Bet tner^ 
ed Qomtahle, 325 ] 

1674 — “ The . Chudrer (those are the 
Nayros) ” — Farta y Sousa, ii 710 

1717 — “Tho Brahmens and the Tschud- 
dirers are the proper persons to satisfy your 
Enquiries ** — I*hilbps, An Actoiint of tlu> Re- 
ligion, Ac , 14 

1858 — “Such of the Aborigines as yet re- 
mained wore formed into a fourth class, the 
Cndra, a class which has no nghts, but only 
duties ” — Whitnei/, Or, and Ling Studies, 
n. 6 

1867 — “A Brahman does not stand aloof 
from a Soudra with a keener pride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt *’ — 
Dixon, JVeio Arnei tea, 7th od i 276. 

SOOJEE, SOOJY, s. Hind. 
[whicli comes probably from Skt. 

‘pure’], a word cnrionsly ims- 
interjireted (“ the coarser part of 
pounded wheat”) by the usually ac- 
curate Bhakespear It is, m fact, the 
fine Hour, mad^ from the heart of the 
wlieat, used in India to make bread 
for European tables It is prepared 
by grinding between two millstones 
whi<‘h are not in close contact 
“is a granular meal obtained by 
moistening the gram overnight, then 
grinding it. Ilie line iiour }>as8es 
through a coarse sieve, leaving the 
Stijl and bran above The latter is 
got rid of by winnowing, and the 
round, granubir meal or Snjb conx- 
jiosed of the harder pieces of the gram, 
remains” QVatt Kcon Diet VI. pt. 
iv, 167).] It IS the mmMnct of Italy. 
BiH*ad made from this was called in 
Low Latin aimella ; Genn. Hemmel- 
hrddehen, and old English 
A kind of porridge made with soo^e 
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IS often called soojee simply, (See 

BOLONG ) 

1810 — “Bread xs not made of flour, but 
of the heart of tho wheat, which i-a very 
fine, ground into what is called soojy . . 
Soojy IS frequently boiled into * stirabout ’ 
for breahfast, and eaten with milk, salt, and 
butter , though some of tho more yoalous 
may bo soon to moisten it with porter.*’ — 
Wifham&on, WM ii 135-136 

1878 — “ Sujee flour, ground coaiso, and 
water .” — Life tn the Mofum/, i 213 

SOOBKY, s Pounded brick used 
to mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortal. Hind, from Pers sinlhi^ * red- 
stull ’ 

c 1770 — “Tho toiraco roofs .ind Honrs 
of the rooms are laid with fine pulvonvod 
stones, which they call zurkee , those are 
ini\od up with limo water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short tnno grow 
as hard and as smooth, ns if tho whole wore 
one large stone ” — i^tavw K.T. i. 511 

1777 — “Tho inquiry verified the infor- 
nuition. We found a largo group of misur- 
ahlo objects conflne<i l>y order of Mr. Mills , 
some were simply so ; some under sentonco 
from him to beat Salkey* — Jiepot t if hnpet/ 
and quoted m EKneomar 

and hnpn/, n. 201. 

1784 --“One lack of O-ineh bricks, and 
about 1100 maunds txf soorky.” — Eotifn 
in Moti-Kit } r, i. 34 ; see also ii 15. 

1811.—- “The road from Oaleuttato Barau- 
poro . , , like all the Bengal roads it im 
paved with bricks, with a layer of sulky, 
or broken t>ncks over thom.”““>SWT’»/«S 
ILndomy m O^ho word is misused as well 
as nnawritten here. The mibstaiife in <iue8 
tion 1 .S khoa (q*v.). 

SOOBMA, H. Hind from Perw. 
mrma, HuljxhurH of antimony, uh<h 1 
for the ]>urpoHe of <larkt*niiig the eycH, 
ku/d of the Arahn, the ntimvii and 
sHbitim of the anaieiit»8. With this 
Jezebel ‘‘painted her eyes’’ (2 
ix. 30 ; Jeremtahf iv. 30 R.V,) “With 
it, I believe, is often confounded the 
sulphuret of lead, which in N. India 
is called soor^ee (p« is the feminine 
termination in Hindust.), and used as 
a substitute for the former ; a mistake 
ncit of recent occurrence only, as 
Sprcngel says, * Dutinguit n>tsro PlinivM 
marem a (RoyU^ on Ant of 

Hindu Mtdxcine^ 100). [Bee fYatt 
Eccm, Diet i, 271.] 

[1766. — “Th© powder is called by them 
stmna: which they pretend refreshes and 
cools th© ©ye, besides oxciting its lustre, 
by the ambient blackness.*^— 2nd ed* 
iU 142.] 


[1829 — “Soorma, or tho oxide of anti- 
mony, is found on the western frontier ” 

Tody Ainmhy Calcutta reprint, i 13. 

[1832. — “Sulmah — A propaied permanent 
black dye, from antimony- , *’ — 

Met*} lia^sa)i Ah^ Oh^^e} latiom, u 72] 

SOOSIE, s Hmd from Pers srisT. 
Borne kind of silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. [Bir G. Birdwood 
{Indusb Ait,\ 24(>) delines sfiids as 
“ tine-coloured cloths, made chiefly at 
Battal.i and Si.ilkote, striped in the 
direction of the war]) witli silk, or 
cotton lines of a diflert*nt colour, the 
cloth being i*alled duhtnm 
‘in two stiijxcs’it the stn]»e has two 
hues, it thicc, Uiihttinu [tiiikluwl\ and 
so on ” In the Punjab il is *a striped 
Stull used lor women’s lioiisers This 
IS made oi line thread, and is one of 
the fabrics !nubi<‘li English thread is 
now largely usimH {Ftanci.% Mon on 
Ootton, Mnnufiuinns^ 7). A silk fabric 
of t.he saiiu* nanu* is made in the 
N W.P , where it is (»lasst*d as a ^arlety 
of chdtkhifniiy oi check (Yusuf Ati^ 
Alan on 03). Koxhes Watson 

(IWiile Ahtnuftntuirn^ 85) speaks of 
as chiefly emplovi‘d tor tiousei- 
mg, hmiig a mixture of cotton auf3 
silk. word sinuns to den\e its 

origin from the Biblical i<hushan^ 
the ca]>ital of Susiana or Elam, and 
troiu the time of Darius 1 tin* chief 
ivHKleiuH* of th<» Achaeim‘nian kings. 
TIkuv is am])le evidiuice to show that 
fahriiNS from Babylon uere largely 
e.\]»oited 111 early times Bu<‘]i was 
^K*rha|H the “ikibybiuish garment” 
fouml lit Ai (Jmh. vn. 21), which the 
R.V. inarg. translates as a “mantle of 
Shinar”). This a writer in Hmith’s 
IHvt, of the Riblr calls “robes tnmnu‘d 
with valuable furs, or the skins them- 
selves ornamenf.ed with ombronlery’’ 
(i. 452). These Babylonian fabricxs^ 
have lieen often described (see Lmjard^ 
Nineveh ami lUthylon^ 537 ; MamerOy. 
Dawn of < 'm, 470, 75B ; Mncyct JhoL ii. 
1286 eeq./ Frtttser, PttusuniuH^ lii, 545 
»eq,). All t‘arly reference to this old 
trade in costly cloths will he found in 
the quotation from the Periplue under 
CHINA, whit'll has been distuissed by 
Sir H. Yule (Intml to Gill, River of 
Golden ed. 1883, y. 88 

This HiM cloth appears in a log of 
1746 as Soacia, ana was known to the 
Portuguese in 1550 as Soajes (/. R^ 
As. Hoe., Jan. lOOO, p. 158 )] 
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[1667 — “ 2 patch of ye finest with 

what colours you thinke handsome for my 
own wear Ohockoles and susaes — In JTw^e, 
Hedge'i' Duvn/y Hak Soc ii. oolxn 

[1690 — “It (Suratt) is renowned . , for 
Sooseys ** — Omngtony 218. 

[1714-20. — In an inventory of Sir J. Fel- 
lowos , “A Susa wmdow-curtain.” — 2nd 
her iV Q VI 244.] 

1784 — “ Four cassimeers of different 
colours , Patna dimity ,^nd striped Soosies ” 
— In i. 42, 

SOPHY, np The name by which 
the King of Persia w«xs long known in 
Europe — “The Sophy^^^ as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “ The Turk ” or “ Grand 
Turk,^’ and the King of Delhi the 
“ Gi’eat Mogul ” This title repre- 
sented Silfiy Safaviy or Snfiy the name 
of the dynasty which reigned over 
Persia foi more than two centuries 
(1449-1722, noxmnally to 1736) The 
first king of the family was Isniahl, 
claiming descent from ’All and the 
Imams, through a long hue of persons 
of saintly reputation at Ardebil The 
surname of SflfT or Safi assumed liy 
Isma’il IS generally supposed to have 
been taken irom Shaikh Safi-iid-dxn, | 
the iiist of his more recent ancestois 
to become lamoiis, and wlio belonged 
to the cLihS of Silfis or jdiilosophic 
<levot<^cs Atter Isma’il the most 
iamoiis of tin* dynasty was Shah 
Abbas (1585-1629) 

o 1 52 1 * ‘ Sumana, (piuo <3Ht ShuMhan Pala- 
tiuin illu<i u*|^ni Sophii Ahra/mm Pnui^ul, 
in Ugdi\ Sifutugmit i 76, 

1560. “ f)<3 cjuo i» Sufi ft»y contonto, o 

mandou fjfcnlo oin hu ajuda.*’— 7V*rCf'#m, ch i. 

,, “(^iiao regnatoH normno Por«iae oi 
regnantnr qiumi M'uicao nos Sophi 

vouamuH,” Uushty, Hphi. m, (171) 

156L “'Ihc Qucouoh Mniostics to 

th^atmi Sophy o/ IWmty mit ht/ M . Anthom© 
Icnkmson. 

** Khwihetha Doi gratia Anglia© Franoia© 
et flibennao iiogina, PotontiKsimo ©t 
lUuu'tiHsimo Pnntnpi, Magno Sophi Persa- 
rurn, Modorum^ Ilircanoruin, (^armaiio- 
runi, Margianrjriitti, iiopulorum cis ©t vltra 
Tvgrim llnuium, ct omnium intm Mar© <Jiw- 
pinm ot PurHicum Hinum nationum atiju© 
Oontium Imporakiri salutoin ot rorum pros- 
poranim fiioliciHsimum inoromeutum,” — In 
liaH. 1. 381. 

|15«8,« “Tho King <if Persia (whom hore 
wo call tho great Sophy) is not thcro so 
caHed, but is called the Shaugh. It were 
dangorouH to ©all him by the name of Sophy, 
because that Sophy in the Persian tongue is 
a beggar, and it were as much as to call him 
The great beggar/*— Pucket^ ibid. 
L 447. J 


1598. — “And all tho Kings continued so 
with the name of Xa, which xn Persia is a 
King, and Ishmael is a proper name, where- 
by Xa Ismael, and Xa Thamas are as much 
as to say King Ismael, and King Thamas, 
and of the Turkos and Rumos are called 
Sufify or Sofiy, which signifieth a groat 
Captain© ** — L%mchoteih. ch xxvii , [Hak* 
Soc 1 173] 

1601 — 

“ Sir Tohy Why, man, he’s a very deviU 
1 have not seen such a tirago . , 

“They say, ho has boon fencer to tho 
Sophy ” — Twt'lph Nighty III iv 

[c 1610 — “This King or Sophy, who is 
called the Grreat Ghaa ” — Puicad de Lamly 
Hak Soc II. 253 ] 

1619 — “Alla porta di Sciah Sofi, si 
sonarono nacchoro tutto il giorno * ed in- 
aomma tutta la oxtth e tutto il popolo andb 
in allegrossm, concorrendo infimta gent© alia 
meschita di Sohia Sofi, a far Giatiaimi 
— P* Wdlpy i. 808. 

1626.-- 

“ Weie it to bring tho Great Turk houinl in 
chains 

Through Franco in triumph, or to couple 

Tho ^ophy and great Prestor-John to- 
gether , 

I would attempt it ” 

Jieawn <L* PlvU'h.y Thfi Nob ft* (jfmtie-- 
many v, 1. 

c 1630 — “Ismael at his Coronation i)ro- 
claim’d himself King of Ptrvti hy the 
name of Paf-ahtuo (Padshaw)-/'i7afr<*/-Sophy. 
Whence that woid Sophy was liorrowed is 
much controverted Whether it be from 
tho Armonuin idioin, signifying Wooll, of 
which tho ShashoH riro made that onnoblod 
hiH new order. Whether tho name was 
from Sophy his grandHire, or from tho (h’eek 
word Sopho» impoHod upon Aydwr at his cou- 
c|noHt of Tifhlzontl by tho (crocks there, 1 
know not. Since then, many have called th© 
Kings of Persia Sophy’s i but 1 see no reason 
f<)r it ; sine© Irnmd'n son, grand and groat 
grandsons Kings of J*nsxa never continued 
that name, till this that now roigns, whose 
name indeed is Soffet^y but oasiiall.” — T. 
JfMerty ed. 1688, ^6. 

1643. — “ Y avoit vn Ambtwsudour Porsien 
(lui auoit orttd ouuoyd en Europe do la part 
du Grand Sophy Hoy de Perse/* - MouptHy, 
Vogagf*$y 269, 

1665. 

“ Ah when tho Tartar from hi» Knssian foe. 

By Astraean, over the snowy plains 

liotiroH ; or Bactnan Sophy, from the 
horn© 

Of Turkish crescent, leave© all waste- 
beyoiiil 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 

To Taurk or Oosbeen. , . /* 

Paradinti I^ttHty x. 481 sot/g. 

1673.— “But th© Sufie©*» Vicar-Genarol: 
is by his Place th© Second Person in th« 
Empire, and always th© first Minister of 
State.** «Ti8. 
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1681 — “La (|U«irtci paitc comprchcndo ol 
Boyno do Persia, cnyo Hoftor llama on 
ostos tiempo**, ol Gran Sophi ” — Mat tines, 
Co9npendio, 6 

1711.-"** In Consideration of the Com- 
pany’s good Services . they had half of 
the Customs of Gombtoon given them, and 
thoir STiccessoTs, by a Firman from the Sophs, 
or Emperor ” — Lotlnet, 220 

1727 — “The whole Roign of the Inst 
Sophi or King, was managed by such 
Vermin, that the Baffowrhet, and Macltaii'i 

- thiew off tho Yoke of Obedience first, 
and in full Bodies fell upon their Neigh- 
bours in Cataniatiia ” — ..1 Hamilton, i, 108 , 
£oa 1744, 1 1051 

1815 — “Tho Suffavoan monaich^ were 
revered and deemed holy on at count t>f 
their descent from a saint ” — Maleolm, // 
o/ZVkn 11.427 

1828 — “It IS thy hiij»py destiny t<» follow 
m the tiain of that hnlliant star whoso 
light shtdl slied a histio on Persia, unknown 
since tho d«iys of the earlier Soofeos.” — 
J /}, Btasti, Thv Kuzzifhitsh, i, lt)2 

SOXJBA, SOOBAH, .s Hind from 
IVns .s/7ba A large IJivihion or 
Province of tho Mogul Einpiro (e// 
ilm Blibalh of Uic Doccan, tho Blihtih of 
Bougal), Tho%%(>rd rs also fic({uontly 
nHo(i as .short for Hilhirdifr BOXTBA- 
BAR), Hlie Vnsu’oy ^ (over a sffht^) It 
IS also “among the Maratlmw Hoim*- 
tiiucs nppht*d to n smaller divisinii 
comprising Irom 5 to 8 (J^^/.s<w). 

c. 1591.-*“ In tho fortieth year <;f his 
majesty’s roigu, his denunkuiH consisted ijf 
105 Sircars. . . ’Pho empire was then 
parcellod into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was c<«mmttud to tho government (>f a 
Boobadar . . ujion which <h*c»isiou the 

Hovoroign of thowuild (h.stnlmted 12 lifieks 
of beot.le The names of the Boobahs wore 
Allahabad, Agra, ()w<lh, Ajmo<‘r, Alu 
mednhnd, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, Tabul, 
Ijiihoor, Mulhui, and Mtdwa* when Ins 
majOHty compierod Herar, Khamlu«s«, ami 
Ahmcj(lnagur, they were Binnotl into three 
Boobahs, increasing the number to 15/' 
Ayten, od. Glttdwin, «. 15, |eti. Janrtt, 
ii/llfil. 

1752. — “Princes of this rank are oallotl 
Bubahs. Himm uf tnvfitcJi was Subab t>f 
the />ma (or Bouthern) provinces. , . I'ho 
Nabobs ol Oottdanore, Ouda/>ak, Gamatint, 
Vitlote, kc , the Kings of THtchmupoftf, 
Mimm*, Tan^tyre, are subject to this Stxban 
ship. Her© is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, excepting that 
of the Muscovite.” — FniyrntniH, 29R« 
899. 

1760. — “Those Emirs or Nabobs, who 
govern great Provinces, are stileti Bttbahs, 
which imports the same as Ixird-Lieutonants 
or VioO’Roys /* — Memoim qf the Jimdtfium 
in Bengal, p. 6. 


170fi — “Piom tho woid Soubah, signi- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (tho Doccan) is called Boubahdar 
and by tho Europeans impioperly Soubah ” 
— Otme, 1 . 35 

1765 — “Lot us have done with this 
ringing of changes upon Soubahs , there’s 
no end to it Let us boldly dare to be 
Boubab. ourselves . ” — Holwell, Hist 
Events, &c , i, 183 

1783 — “'Phoy broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
100,000f a year to tho Bubab of Bengal ” — 
But Ids Bpeeth on Fojds Indta BUI, TPeyXs, 

ill. 168 . 

1801 — “It IS impossible for poivsons to 
have behaved in a more shuUhng manner 
than the Soubab’s servants have ” — 
Wellington, od. 1837, ni. 11 

1809 — “’Phoso (pillars) h.id been removed 
from a sacred building by Monsieui Duploix, 
when ho assumotl tho rank of Boubab ” — 
Lotd Vahniut, i. 373. 

1823 — “Tho Delhi Sovereigns whose vast 
ompiio was divided into Soubabs, or 
Govern men ta, each of wdnch was lulod by 
a Soubabdar or Vioeioy ''—MalctUm, Cent 
Indta, 1 2 . 

SOUBABAB, SUBABAR, s. 

Hnid from Pi*r.H sUhnddr, *oiic holding 
a sfdm ' (M»e SO0BA) 

a. ''riu* Vicuu'oy, or (Jovornor of a 
i^^dn^, 

b. A local commandant or chief 
ollircr 

C. The chief iiativt* oiliccr of a 
coni])auy of Sepoys , under tlu* firigmal 
constit.ut ion of .su<‘li companicH, its 
a*;tua] cajdaiii. 

a. Hcc SOtXBA 

b — 

1673.- -“The Bubidar of the 'Pown being 
a Person of Quality • . , hu (the AiuhaH- 
Hudor) tlioughi goi>d to give him a ViHit/’ — 
Ft yet, 77 . 

1805. “O’he lirHt thing fliafc tho Bubidar 
of Vire Rii^jumira Pott an did, to my utter 
aHtoniHhmont, wiih b) come up and give mo 
Hudi a fihaku by the hand, ns would have 
done trodit t»> a Hcot^mau/* -- Letter in 
/^etidrtds Et/e, 49. 

C.-- 

1717 . “14th Heptember . . . Road the 

former from Tollichorry adviHOing that . . , 
in a day tir iwt> they Hhull deHjMitch another 
Bubidar with 129 more Kepoyn to our asmst- 
ance.” MH. (hnsnliathm at Fort Bt liamd, 
in India Otfur, 

1760, “One wuk the Bubabdar, e<juiva- 
lent tti tho C’aptiun of a Company.” — Oma, 
iii. 610. 

0 . 17B5.— . . the Bubabdars or oom- 
manding ollicerH of the black tnxipB/’ — 
Carrtieciiili, A. o/ Olive, m, 174. 
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1787 — “A Troop of Native Cavalry on 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 European Serjeant, 
1 Subidar, 3 Jemadars, 4 Havildars, 4 
Naiques (naik), 1 Trumpeter, 1 Earner, 
and 68 Pnvates ” — Regns for the Rohh 
Comp 's Blacl Troops on the Coast of Coro- 
•inandel, &:g , p 6, 

[SOUDAGUR, s P — H saudd- 
4jcn, Pers ha add, ‘goods for sale', 
a merchant, trader , now very often 
applied to those who sell European 
goods in civil stations and cantoninents 

[1(308 — “ , and kill the merchants 

fsodagares morcadores) ** — Lroras das Mo)h- 
coTs, 1 183 

[c 1809 — “ The term Soudagnr, which 
implies morely a principal merchant, is boro 
(Behar) usually given to those who keep 
what the English of India call Europe shops , 
that IS, shops where all sorts of goods 
imported from Europe, and chioliy consumed 
by Europeans, are rokuled ” — Biakamm^ 
Kiiste^ n, Indkay \ 875 

[c. 1817. — “This salnb was a very rich 
man, a Soudagur . — Mis t^ha'wood^ 

Last JMf/s of 84 J 

SOUBSOP, s 

a. The fiint Anomt mm%cata, L, a 
variety of the Custard apple This 
kind IS not well known on the Bengal 
side of India, hut it ls coiujiletely 
natiualiMHl at Bouihay The terms 
hom'^op and swccthoii arc, we l)elieve, 
West Indian 

"b* In a TK)t,t* to tln» ]|>asHage <iuoted 
lielow, (ilraniger identilies the sowisop 
with tlu* sail sack of tli(» Dutch But 
in this, at. hsist as regards use in the 
East. Indies, tlu*re i.s some mistake 
The latt.er term, m ohl Dutch writers 
on tile East,, .s(‘emH always to apply to 
th<» <?<numon Jack truit, the ‘sonrjack,’ 
in fact, as di.stinguiHhed from' the 
superior kinds, esjs^cially the ckampada 
of the Malay Artdnpelngo. 

a — 

1761. 

** . , .a ucighbmuing hill 

Which Natiiro to the Soursop had ro- 
Hignud." 

ifirt Linger^ Uk. 2 

I). 

1659 “There in another kind of tree 
(in (kiylon) which they call Sursack . . . 
which has loaves like a laurel, and hears xt« 
frmt, not like other treoM on twigs from the 
branches, hut on the trunk itself. . . &c. 

od. 1672, p. 81. 

1661. — Walter SehulK says that the famous 
fruit Jaka was culled hy the NothorZanders 
in the Indies Sooraaok.--p. 236* 


1675 — ‘‘The who]© is planted for the 
most part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 
suursacks ” — liyllofvani GomSy xnVal&nt'ign^ 
C&i/loth, 223 

1768-71 — “The Suxsak-tree has a frmt of 
a similar kind with the durioon (durian), 
but it IS not accompanied by such a fetid 
smell ” — Siam mus, E T i 236. 

1778 — “ The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Columbo, 
Gale, and several other places. The name 
by which it IS properly known here is the 
MaMiman Sour Sack, and its use her© is 
less universal than that of the other sort, 
which . weighs 30 or 40 lbs ” — Thimhe^g^ 
ET IV 256 

[1833 — “ Of the eatable fruited kinds 
above referred to, the most remarkable are 
the sweetsop, sour sop, and chorimoyoi 
” — X^mng Cgct n 64 ] 

SOWAR, SUWAR, s. Pers sawd7, 
‘ a horseman ' A native cavalry soldier ; 
a mounted orderly In the Greek 
provinces in Turkey, the word is 
familiar in the form a-ov^dpts, pi. 
(TovpapideSy for a mounted gendarme 

g 'he regulations for suwdrs in the 
_ogul armies are given by BlocJmiarm, 
A^n, 1 244 seq ] 

1824-5 — . . Tho sowars who accom- 
panied him ” — Ilfher, Orig i 404. 

1827 — “Hartley had therefore no re- 
source save to keep his ©ye steadily hxod 
on tho lighted match of tho sowar . 
who rode before him ” — i^tr W ^cott. The 
Bi(7qeon\s JMugktci, ch xixi 

[1830 — . Mooriwi, an Asswar well 
known on tho Oolloetor’s establishment, ” — 
Or. iHport, Mag rex>*‘iut 1873, i 390 J 

SOWAR, SHOOTER-, s Hind, 
from Pers shutur-sawdr, the rider of 
a dromedaiy or swift camel. Such 
riders are attached to the establish- 
ment of the Vmeroy on the march, 
and of other high ofHcials in Upper 
India. The word sowar is ([uite mis- 
used by the Great/ Duke in the passage 
below, for a (iamel-dr^?;cr, a sense, it 
never ha.s, Tlu^ word writ. ten, or ni- 
ten<le<l, may however liave been 
surwaim (<i V.) 

(1815 “Ah wo approached the camp his 
oont-Burwars (t*amol-n<lorH) wont ahead of 
UH.”— Ax/ma/, Marquess of Hastings, i. 837.] 
1834. - “ 1 . . . found a fresh horse at 
Muftor Jung*H fKunb, and at the Kutuh 
(oootub) a eom>lo of riding camels and 
an attendant Shutur Suwax/' — Mew. of 
<hh Mountain, 129. 

(1837.— ‘“There are twenty Shooter Su- 
wars (I have ntit an idea how f ought to 
spoil thoa© words), but they are native 
soldiers mounted on swift camels, very much 
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ii tipped, and two of them always nde beforo 
our carnage — Mtss Edm, Up the Country, 
1 ] 

18*10 — ^‘Sent a Shuta Sarwax (camel 
diivor) ojff with an express to Simla. — 
Ofthonte, Court and Camp of Rujif* tStnyk, 
179 


1842 — “At Peshawar, it appears by the 
papers I read last night, that they have 
camels, but no sowars, or drivers *’ — Letter 
of li of Welhngtoii, m Indian AdmitnUta-' 
ton of L>d, Ellenboi tnigh, 228. 

I8r>7 — ‘‘I have given general notice of 
the Shutur Sowar going into Meerut to nil 
the Meoiut men ” — li Great/ud's Lotfas 
dui mg iSioge of Defht, 42 


SOWABEY, SITWAEEEE, h. 

Hind from Peis sawd'il A cavalotide, 
u r*ortege ot moiintud utteiidants 

1803 They must luue tents, olephnnt.s, 
*iiui other sewary , and must have with 
them .1 siiilicicut body of troops to gnar<l 
then poisons ^1, \Velh\dt'if, in Life of 
Moino, 1 3 It). 

1809.— “He had no sawaixy JV 

/entOy 1. .ivSh 

1814. — “1 was often reprimanded by the 
Sionnndars and native otheors, for leaving 
tho suwarree, or statp attenciantH, ut the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening evcuision .”-- Ot h/nn, lii 
420, 1 2nd od. ii 372]. 

[1826 —“The ‘aswaxy,’ or mute of Trim 
liuckjo, arrived at the palace.*’— a wy 
1873, 1 119.) 

1827 - “Cirdora were given that on tho 
next day all should ho in roadinowH for tho 
Sowarree, a grand proeoHHion, when the 
Pnnce was to roeoivo tho Hcgiun us an 
honoured guest” — Rir /SVoff, The 

*Si(rgeon*s Daughter, eh xiv. 

e 1831--“ Jo ttlchorai dMvitor toute la 
pouHHl^re do cos unmenHOH sowarris.”- 
Jaotpmnonf, (%rrrsp. li. 121. 

[1837.— '“The Eaja of Honaros came with 
ti very magnificont surwarree of olophants 
and camels.”— Edm, Up the (htmfry, 

1. 85 ] , .7, 


SOWABBT CAMEL, s. A swift or 
riding camel. SeeSOWAB, BHOOTEE-. 

1835.—“ * I am told you dross a camel 
beautifully,’ said the young t^ncoss, ‘and 
\ was anxious to . . . ask you to instruot 
my people how to attire a sawtrX camel.’ 
’rhis was flattering me on a veiy weak 
j>omt i there is but one thing in the world 
that I jierfoctly understand, and that is 
how to dress a oameL” — Wattderinge of a 
PUgrlm, li* 36. 


BOWOAR, s. Hmd. sahukari 
alleged to be from Skt* sddhu^ ‘ rigbt,* 
with the Hind, afflx hdr^ ‘doer’ ; City. 


Mahr sdvahdr A native banker ; 
corresponding to the Chetty of S. 
India 

1803 — “You should not confine your 
dealings to one soucar. Open a commum- 
cation with every soucar in Poonah, and 
take money from any mon w'ho will give it 
you for bills ” — TT"( lltngitm, Drsp , ed 1837, 
11 , 1 

1826 — “Wo were also sahoukars, and 
granted bills <.>f ovchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys upon 
interest ^*—Panduta7ig Hat t, 174 , [ed 1873, 

1 251] 

[In the following tlie word is con- 
founded with Sowar 

[1877 — “ H, was tho habit of tho sowars, 
as tho goldsmiths are c.illed, to bear their 
wealth up<»n their pei sons. J/? ,s Guthtte, 
Aftf Ttar in an Indian Eotl, i 294,] 

SOY, a A kind of eondmient once 
popnLir The word is Japanese s^-yau 
(a young Ja])ant‘.so Udlow-passenger 
gave tlio pronunciat ion clearly as ,mo- 
yit , — A B ), ('’Inn ahi-yu. [Mr Plaits 

ser N, d* Q iv, 475) ]>oints out that 
in Japanc'^c as writUui with the native 
chamct.er my would not be siyau, but 
mymi-yUj in the Koinamsed Japane.^ 
tllia IS snnphfied to fihoyu, (colloquially 
this ns still furtluu' ri*cuu*cd, by drop- 
ping the final vowtd, t.o nhoy or soy) 
Of this nionosyllable only the so 
represiuitvS the classical dyav ^ the final 
couRonant (t/) is a relic of the termina- 
tion yto The Japuiusse word is itself 
detivi»d from the (Chinese*, which at 
Hlianghai is szr-yu^ at. Amoy, at 

C’auton, slo-yaii., of winch the first 
element means ‘ml ted beans,’ or other 
fruits, dried and nse<l as condimenta ; 
the second element merely means ‘oih’J 
It is made, from the beans of a plant 
common in the Hinulluyaand E Asia,, 
and much cultivated, viz. Glymir i^oja^ 
Hieb. and Zuoc. (Soyrt Ms^dda^ Moench ), 
boiled down and fermenteil. [In India 
tbe bean is i‘aten in ^>biees wniere it la 
cultivated, as in (Ihutia Nfigpur {Wat% 
Kcon. JHrL iii, 510 

1679. — “♦ . Mango and Salo, two sorts 
of muioos brtjught from the Bn«t Indies.”— 
Journal <f John Ltfcle, in Ld» RingU Lfe 
c/A., i.249. - 

1688. — ^“T have been told that aoy is 
mads with a Ashy composition, ana it 
sssms most Hksly by the Taste; tho’ a 
Clentleman of my Acquamtanoe who was 
very mtimats with one that sailed often 
from Tonquin to Japan, from whence tho 
true Poy eomoH, toUC mo that it was made 
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only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
with Water and Salt ” — Bampm, u 28 

1690 — “ . Souy, the choicest of all 

Sawces.” — Ocnigton, 397. 

1712 — “Hoc legnraen in coquin.l Japo- 
mcA ntramque replet paginam , ex eo nam- 
quo conhcitur turn pula Miso dicta, quae 
ferculis pro consistentifL, et hutyn loco 
additur, hutyrum enim hOc coq 16 res ignota 
ost , turn Soojju dictum embamma, quod 
nisi fercuhs, certfe fnctis ©t assatis omni- 
bus aftunditiir ” — Kaempfei^ Amoen Exot 
p 839 

1776 — An elaborate account of the pre- 
paration of Soy IS given by Tkitnhe) Tmvels^ 
tfi T IV 121-122 , and more briotiy by 
Ivaoinpfor on the page quoted above 

[1900 — “Mushrooms shred into small 
pieces, lia\ cured with shoyn** (soy) — Mt'i 
Piuzeii A Wife %ii Japan., i 

238 ] 

SPIN, s All imniarried lady , 

f xnmlar abbreviation of ‘Spinster’ 
Tlie Port equivalent soltera (solU&ia) 
was used in a derogatory sense (Gray^ 
note ou Pyraid de Laval, Hak Soc ii 
128).] 

SPONaB-OAKE, s Tina well- 
known form of cake is called tlirougli- 
out Italy pane d^ Spagna, a fact that 
suggested to us the possibility that the 
English name is really a corruption 
ot Spiini.sh-calLe Tlie name lu Japan 
tends to continn this, and imist he 
cJiii (‘\cuse foi mtioduciiig the teiun 
here 

1880 “Thoro is a cake called laHtiima 
roMombling sponge-oake . It is said t(» 
ha%o l)cen introduced by tho Hpauiard% and 
that its name is a corruption of OiatitUa ** 
MiH't /iud\s Japan, u 23?). 

SPOTTED-DEER, s Axia 7iitani’^ 
latus of <5ray ; [6VTi;a« axi^ of Blau- 
foi'd {Mammalia, 546)] ; flind chttal, 
Skt ffdtra, ‘siiotted’ 

1673. - “The name Night we travelled 
©HHily to Megatana, umng our Fuwhng- 
l^iecoH nil the way, being hero piosonted 
with Hich ilamu, a« PeacockH, Dovoh, and 
Pigoons, or Spotted Deer.” - Ffger, 

71. 

(1677. “Spotted Beare we Hhall send 
home, some Iw y« Kuropo ships, if they 
touch here.” — liomlmg JjHfn'it, i, 140 ] 

1679. “There being eonvonioncy in this 
place for ye breeding up of Spotted Beer, 
which thoHon’ble Company doe every yoare 
order to he sent homo for His Majesty, it 
m onl ©red that care be taken to breed them 
up an thi« Paotory (Madaiaollam), to be aent 
home accordingly.” P'L Umrgi* Voavcll 


(on Tour), 16th April, in Notes and JSxts , 
Madias, 1871 

1682 — “This IS a fine pleasant situation^ 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tantarins, well stored with peacocks and 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer ” — Hedges,, 
Dtaig, Got. 16, [Hak, Soc i 39]. 

SQUEEZE, s This is used in 
Anglo- Chinese talk for an illegal ex- 
action It IS, we suppose, the trans- 
lation of a Chinese expression It 
corresponds to the malatolta of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other slang 
phrases in many tongues 

1882 — “If the hcenco (of tho Hong mer- 
chants) . was costly, it secured to tliem 
uninternipted and extraordinary pecuniary 
advantages , but on the other hand it 
subjected them to * calls ^ or ‘squeezes’ 
for contributions to public works, for 

the relief of districts suffering from scarcity 
. as well as for the often imaginary 
damage caused by tho overflowing of tho 
‘Yangtse Keang’ or tho ‘Yellow Kiver’” 
— The Piinknae <xt Canton, p 36 

STATION, s A word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquiaL 
It 18 the usual designation of the place 
where the Englhsh ofhcials of a district, 
or the officers of a garrison (not in a 
fortress) reside Also the aggregate 
society of such a place 

[1832 — “Tho nobles and gentlemen aio 
fioquontly invitod to witness a ‘Station 
ball* -A/;v. Mecr Has^in Ali, Ohse't'^ 

1 196 ] 

1866 — 

“ And if T told how much I ate at one 
Mofiissil station, 

E*m sure ’twould cause at home a most 
extraordinary sensation ** 

TreveJifan, The Dawk Ihtngalow, m 
'Ptasa, Ixxiii. p. 391 

,, “ Who asked tho Station to dinner, 

and allowed only ono glass of Simkin to 
oach guest *’ — Ihid^ 231 

STEVEDORE, s One employed 
U» stow the cargo of a ship and to 
iinloa<l it. I'lie verb estmtr [Lat 
IS UHtnl both in Sj) and Fort. 
Ill the H(*usc of stowing cargo, implying 
originally to iwick close, as to press 
wool. IMrvaiior in tho sense of a 
wool-pac/ker only is given in the fc^p. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has been 
used in every sense of e$Hmr^ Bee 
Sheat, S.V. 

STIOK-INSEOT, s. The name 
commonly applied to certain or- 
thopterous insects, of the family 
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Phnsmidne^ wlucli Lave fche .strongest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs oi 
pieces of stick, sometimes 6 or 7 
inches in length 

1754 — “Tho other romarkablo animal 
which I met with at Onddafon' was the 
animated Stalk, of which there aio ddloi- 
©nt kinds Some appear like dried straws 
tied together, others like griihs. *’— * 

20 

I860 The Stick-msect. The Huts 
midtie or spectres . piosont as close a 
resemblance to small blanches, or lOiilless 
twigs, as their congeners do to giccii leaves, 

, , ’* — Tt’uiunt^ ^ 

LSTIOKLAC, .s Lac cneruhted on 
sticks, which lu this foim is collected 
in the jungles of Central India 

fl8S0 — WJiorc, howevci, thoic is a 
regular trade in stick lac, the propagation 
of the insect is systcinatn ally caiiitsl on hj 
those whf> wish toi a cci tain an< I abundant 
Clop />V//, Jttiitjh* L*J*\ 808, J 

STINK- WOOD, s. Fot tnha 
tittna, ham,, a luyrtaceuuH pl.ini ot 
M.uiritiuH, called there floLs pmmt 
“At tin* (?finiival in (Joa, one oif the 
«|iort« ih to <lrop bits of tins stink- 
wood into the pockets ot respe«‘tal»le 
persons.” — ihi d mmd (M S ). 

STRIDHANA, STREEDHANA, 

fi. Skt. Htn-dhamj ‘wouieii’.s pro|u*rty.’ 
A term of Himlu haw, applieil ta \ 
eertnin ]mme.rt,y belonging to a woinnu, 
which follows a law <»r sticcessiun 
ditfen^nt from that- whl<‘h n-gulates 
other pro|n*riy. 'I'ln* term is tiist 
to In* tound in the w«>rlv.s of Jones 
ami ffolehrooke (I71)0-I8<K>), hnt- has 
reeently las'n introduced into Kuropean 
sclent, di<* treat, [See Mayne, linhitt 
Luw^ 542 

1875, **Tho Huttlod property f^f a iiiiir 
nc<i woman . , . Ih well known t*> the 
HindooH under the name of jitrldhaa**’ 

STDRA. See TOPE. 

BUAKXNy n.p. Tins nanm, and the 
imdaiuholy victories in it« vicinity, are 
too familiar now to need explanation. 
Arab. HfnvtVchh 

<!, 1 881 “ This very day wo arrived at 

the iKluml of EawHMn. It i« about 8 nido« 
fr«»m tiui maiidaial, and hits neither drink 
able water, nor ctirn, nor troos. Water in 
hnatght m boats, and thoro arc cistunm iti 
o<ilIyct rain water. . . Jiatuia. iU 

162-2. 


152t> — “'rho Presto tontinued speaking 
with our pooplo, and s.iid to Don Rodngo 
that ho would have gioat pleasure and com- 
ploto contentment, if ho saw a fort of ours 
erected in JVIacuha, <n in 9'uaquem, or in 
Zyla *’ — Outtt'fty ni 42, fssoe JMfhoqifeinue. 
(Jomm 11 , 22b J ^ ’ 

fc 1500 — . thence it (the sea) v ashes 
both Pci sia .Old lOtlnopia wheio aie Dahlak 
and Suakin, and is called (the Gulf of) 
Onutn .01(1 the Poisi.in Sea ~.l7a, od. 
n. 121.J 

SUCKEB-BUCKEB, n ]> A name 
often gi\en in M India to Uppei Sirid, 
fiom two neighbouring ]>lacea, viz, 
the t«>%vn of Htfkhttr on tin* light bank 
ol the Indue, and the island fortress of 
JUtkktu or lihahJati in tin* u\cr An 
aherinitivi* name is Rour-Dutkei^ from 
town opposite Bakkar, on the 
left bank, tbe nanu* of which is 
]>robab1v a ri‘lie of iln* ancient trnvii 
of Arttt or .I/er, though the site has 
heeii t*hung(*d stnee lln‘ Indus adopted 
its ju’esent hed fSee M* (Uindh^ In-' 
itihum uj Inditty 252 

e, 1888. pass<sl fMl.n s ut Labar! 
and ((uitfed it to pioeetsl to BakS-r, They 
thus cull a inu* ti*\\n thr4High which flows a 
canal deiived from th«» inei SimP* — //ui 
lii, in 115. 

1521, - »Shnh Beg *Mht*n took his do 
parture for Bhakkar, aud alter several days* 
tiumihtng arrived at th«» plain sui rounding 
Sakhar, * Tnrkhdtt Ndma^ in HiUxd^ i, 811, 

1551 “After a thoiisund suihunngs wo 
arrivtsl at the *uid hoiih* days* journey, 
at Smwiin {Stktunu)^ and then, i»asMing by 
Pataia and Bardja, wo ont(*risl the fortroHs 
•dBakr.” \\h, p. 18 fl. 

|e. 15Uf>. “Bhakkar (Bhukkar) ih a 
ladabto fot IroHH , tn anenutt ehrtunclort it ia 
eallod Maiusdrab.*' .1 o;, od. u. 827.] 

Idifl. “Buokor, fho (*hn'fe <*itic, la 
ealb'd Buckor SucoorJ* 7Vcr//, |ud, 1777, 

i>. 7r.|. 

1758. “ V'leiit ouMUito Bukor, on comme 

il ortt <5efii iiana la < If^ograpitio M'unpio, Peker, 
villa ait Hur uno cothno, outro duux braa 
<Ifi rtnduN, *pii on font uno llo ... la 
gdogruplnu . . . njoutoipn* Lnttittl {t,f, lion) 
out uno antra vilio aittu^o us a ms do ootto 
tie flu t'Atft monttional, at uno Sakar, autre 
ttioui Bakor, eat on niAnm pi»Hdion du c5t€ 
eopienirifaml.** ikWnrdh^ p, 87. 

SD0KET,h. olil KuKlish. Wright 
nxphuiiH the %vord ns ‘dried Hweet- 
meatH or migar-pImuH.' UoeB it not 
in the imcdiUumH rather mean Imf- 
Mtiffttr? [Palmer (Fidk Rf//nw!» 378) 
HavH Uiat th« original meaning was a 
‘mice of melon or gouril,’ Ital. zmeata^ 
‘a kind of meat made of Pumpionsor 
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Gourdes ’ (Flono) from ^ucca, ‘ a gourd 
or pumpkin,’ winch is a shortened 
form of < a corrux)tion of Lat 

ciiciirbtta This is perhaps the 

same \vord which appears in the quota- 
tion Ironi Linschoten below, where 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahr sulcata^ ‘slightly dried, 
desiccated,’ and Sir H Yule suggests 
a coiruption of H ,sonth, ‘dried ginger ’] 

[1537 — “ packed in a fraile, two little 

bands of suckat — Lette) ^ and Papers 

oft/ir Retfftt of IJenn/ VIII xii pt i, 4.51 ] 
1584 — ‘‘White sucket from Zindi ” (t e 
Wind) “ Cambaiti, and China” — Banet^ in 
llaU 11 412 

[1598 — “.Ginger by the ArabiaiiSj Persians 
and Turkes la called Uengibil (see G-INGEB), 
in Cusurato, Decau, and Bengala, when it ib 
flesh and green Adrac, and when dried 
sukte ” — Luisihoten^ Hak Soc, ii 79.] 
c 1620-30 

“ . . For this, 

'l’'hia Candy wine, three merchants were 
undone , 

'Phoso Buckets brake as many more ” 

Bmum* and Pletch , The Little 
Fi mi h Lawyer , i 1. 

SUCLAT, SACKCLOTH, &c, s 

Peis salallat^ sallaUn, 8all<jf-‘ 

tilv, applied to ceitain -woollen stulls, 
and particularly now to European 
Inoadcloth. It is sometimes defined 
as starlet broad doth , but though tins 
colour JH frequent, it does not seem to 
be (‘sseiitial to the name [Scarlet was 
Ibe name of a material long before it 
denoted a colour Tn the Liberate 
Roll oi 14 lien II 1, (1230, quoted in 
iV d* V. 8 ser, i. 129) we read of 
srarbt^ br(»wu, i*ed, white and 
scarhd. volans dr It has, how- 

e\er, been huppc).si*<l uiat our word 
malvt c<uneM irom some form of the 
pri*sent wor<l (set* Skeat, s.v. Scarlet)!^ 
lJut tin* fact that tin* Arab, dujtnmaries 
give a toriu Haliildt, must not bo 
trust*i*d to It Is a modern form, 
protiably taken from the European 
woni, [us according to Skeat., the 
Turkish ishethit is merely borrowed 
from the Ital. mtrlattri] 

The word is found in the medieval 
ht.eraturt* of Europe in the form nida- 

* iH an nmtanri* i« which scarlet is uhciJ 

f»»i * rtcttilct brt«wicloth * . 

<• ISSA. . , t!iey lithl them out, partly In 
Hue Ootttm tJlnth . . . mrtly iti Hllken HUUts 
Htreiikiwl with <h4d and Hilver, to make Vests an«l 
Hummer UmwerK of: {tartly tn KngliKh Scarlet. to 
make two Amt>!an Vente offer their Khijs . . /*— 
M T 48; Itwl. (*on»tahh% Hint 


toun, a term which has been the subject 
of controversy both as to etymology 
and to exact meaning (see Marco Poto^ 
Bk. 1 . ch. 58, notes) Among the con- 
jectures as to etymology are a deri- 
vation from Ar. mlL ‘ polishing ’ 
(see SICLEEGrUE) , from Sicily (Ar 
S%A%hya ) , and from the Lat. cyclas, 
cycladatus In the Arabic Vocahulvita 
of the 13th century (Florence, 1871), 
siklatun is translated by ciclas The 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo^ based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modern meaning of 
sakalldt^ was that sakldtfin was 
probably a light woollen texture 
But Dozy and De Jong give it as 
dtoffo de sole, hrochee d^or^ and the 
jmssage from Edrisi supports this un- 
doubtedly To the north of India 
the name suldcU is given to a stuff 
imported from the borders of China 

1040 — “Tlio robes wore then brought, 
consisting of valuable frocks of sakldtiixL 
of various colours . ” — Badtalt, in El hot. 

11 148. 

c 1150 — “ Almona (A Imarla) wub a Musul- 
man city at the time of the Moravidae It 
was then a place of great industry, and 
reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured costly robes, 
brocades, the stuffs known as Sakl&ttlji 
Isfahan I and various other silk tissues ” 
— (Joubort), II 40 

c 1220 — Tabriz. The chief city of 
Azarbaijiin . . . They make there the 
stuffs called *att<lhi (see TABBY), Sikl&ttta, 
Khifdhlj tine satins and other textures 
which are exported every whore ” — Tahilf, 
in Bmlaer de Meifmmli i 133 
c. 1370 ?— 

“ His hear, his herd, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdel raughto adfoun 
Himo shoos of Oordewano, 

Of Bruggos wore his hoson brouu 
His Robe was of Syklatoim 
That costo many a Jane ” 

(Jhaater, Str Tliopas, 4 {Fto ntm/^ 
Kllosmoro ^’cxt) 

c. 1590 — 

“ Silklftt i-Puml u Fautnys o PnrfayHH ** 
niroa<l«loth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
^^>rtugal). , AIw- (ong.) i. 110. Blooh- 
mann renders ‘ *SVaj let Broadcloth ' (see 
above), [lli© same word, sa'^llt^l, is used 
later on <if ‘ woollen stuffs ’ made m 
Kashmir {Jarred, A hi, n 355) ] 

1673 — “ Sujii/tmtn is already full of 
Ijondon Cloaih, or Saokoloath Lmidre, as 
they call it.” — Fryer, 224. 

„ “ Hxs Hose of Tendon Sackcloth 

of any Oolour 391. 

[1840,—“ . . his simple dress of sook- 
laat and flat black woollen cap. , . ” — 
Ar«rr. i, 167.) 
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1854 — List of Chmoso articles brought 
to India - Suklat, a kind of caralot made 
of earners hair — Qumii)igha)n''i Lmlal, 242 

1862 — * * In this season travellers wear 
arments of shoep-skin with sleeves, the 
oecy side inwards, and the exterior covered 
with Sooklat, or blanket ’* — Pimjab Trade 
Repoit, 67 

„ “Broadcloth (Europe), (‘Suklat,* 
‘Mahoot ’)” — Ibid App i? ccxxv. 

SUBDEIT DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
jslring tor a fowl served as a fi])atchc<ick, 
tlie standing disli at a dawk-hung*ilow 
in foiinei days The hird was <Mught 
in the yaid, aw the t.r.iveller entererl, 
and was on the table by the tune he 
had bathed and drewstnl 

[c 1848 — “‘Sudden death’ means a 
oung chicken about a month old, caught, 
illed, and grilled at the shoitost notice ” — 
Hit neastlt\ Voi^atjf /<; Chnia, i IDJi.J 

SXJDDEE, ad] , bui. uwed as s | 
Literally ‘t* hie hMuMiig Ar ‘.v/i'/z This 
term had a ttiohnieal u])plieat.ion und«*r 
Mti}u)iimi<*dan rule to a chief Judge, 
as m the example <{Uoted below ’‘riie 
use of the word seems to la* almost 
citmlined to the Bengal Ih'esideney. 
Its prmeii>al applications are tlie 
following , 

a. Sudder Board. This is the 
‘Board of Revenm*,' of which there 
is one at Calcutta, and om» in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
18 a Board of Kevtuiue at Madras, but 
not called ‘Sudder Btiard * there. 

b. Sudder Court, ‘Hudder Ad- 

awlut Uidalat). This was t.ill 

1862, in Calcutta and in the N.W.P,,tlH» 
chief court of a])peal from tin* Mofossil 
or District ()ouH.r, the Judges being 
memliers of the Bengal Civil Service 
In the yefir mimed the Calcutta Siulder 
Court was amalgamated with tlm 
Supreme Court (in which Enghsli 
Law had been administerod by English 
Barrister - Judges), the amalgamateti 
<3ourt being entitled the High (hurt 
of A similar Court also 

superseded the Sudder Adawhit m the 
N.W.P. 

c. Sudder Ameeu, iA. chief Ameeu 
(q.v.). This was the designation of 
the second class of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal by Act XVI. of 1868* 
in Bombay by Act XIV, of 1869, and 
in Madras by Act III. of 1878. Under 
.that system the highest rank of native 


Judge was Principal Sudder Ameen , 
the 2nd rank, Sudder Ameen; the 
3rd, Moonsiff. In the new classifica- 
tion theie are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Mnnsifls (see MOONSIFF) of 4 
grades , in Bombay, Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st claws in 3 grades, and 2nd 
class in 4 grades , and nr Madras 
Subordinate Judges in 3 grades, and 
Munsiflw in 4 gradew 

d. Sudder Station The chief 
stataon ol a distrust, viz that wdiere 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil ofUciaLs 1 Chide, and where their 
CVnirts aiv 

<i 1310— “Tho Sadr-./</vf77? (‘Chief of 
the Word ’) le the ( ‘Judge 

of Judges ’) (CAZEE) . possesses ton 
townships, producing a revenue of about 
do, 000 tankas. He is also called Sadr-<r/- 
'—Shihflhnddln Dninjt/Ul. in Noteji ef 
A'tfs Mil 185. 

SUFEEHA, H. Uiml .safma This 
is the nativi* corr ot subpoma. It is 
.shaped, but not. mmdi rlistorl.t*d, hy 
the cMHtcnci* in lhu<i of the Ar \vord 
mftria lor ‘a blank-book, a note-hook/ 

SXJ61AB), « This familiar woid is 
of 8kt.. origin. Soyhnuf fiiigmally 
Hignilicw ‘gnt or gravel/ thence evys- 
tiuliwed Hugar, and through a Prakrit 
form mthfiara gave flie lk‘rs. nhakkar^ 
tJie <Iivek erdKX^P <rdHXo>pov^ and the 
lat.e Lat.iii Haccharum. The Ar is 
Hukkar^ oi with the artjch* m-^vkhtTy 
anil it is probable that, our modern 
forms, Jt. ;:urehtrn ami rmcc/wto, Fr. 

(U‘nn. ZtH*ket\ Eng. tuigar^ earn© 
as wi*n aw the Hp. aasam/, and Port 
nmurar^ from tin* Arnhic direct, and 
not through Lat.in or (h’eek* Tlie 
RusHiiiu iH mkhar , Foliwh ztikter. 
Hung. ziikPT. In fact the ancient 
knowledge of the product wan slight 
and vague, ami it was hy the Arabs 
that the eiiltivation of the HUgar-cane 
Wiis Introdiuvd into Egypt, Hicily, and 
AiidaUmia. It is poaHilife indeed, and 
not iniprobahle, that palm-sugar (see 
J'A00EEY) i« a much okh*r product 
than that of the cane. [This xs dis- 
puted by Watt (Eton. iHcL vi. pt. I 
p. 81), who is inclined to im the home 
of the cane in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not known ; 
there is only a slight and doubtful 
statement of Lotireiro, who, in speak- 
ing of Oochin-Ohina, uses the words 
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habitat et colitiii,” which may imply 
its existence m a wild state, as well as 
iiiider cultivation, in that country 
De Oandolle assigns its earliest pro- 
duction to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have said, the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
w^as very dim, we are disposed greatly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasius 
and later wnteis, that the original 
mcchwtonoi Greek and Roman wi iters 
was not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deiiosited in bam- 
boos, and used in medieval medicine 
undei the name tabasheer (q v ) 
(where see a (flotation from Royle, 
taking the sanie view) It is just 
possible that Pliny in tlie passage 
quoted below may have jumbled up 
tw^o ditteient things, but we see no 
snthcient evidence even of this In 
White’s Lat.in Diet w^e lead that by 
the "ivoid mtrharon is meant (not sugar 
luit) “a sweet juice dibiilhng irom the 
joint.s of the bamboo ” ''riiis is non- 
sense There is no ,such sweet luice 
distilled from the loiuts of the oam- 
boo , nor is the sulistance tahabhlr at 
all sweet. On th<* contiary it is 
slightly bittiir and pbysioky in taste, 
with no approaidi to sweetness. It is 
a hydrate of silica. It could never 
have been called “honey” (see Dios- 
condes and Pliny below) , and the 
tiami» of hamhou-sugar apjiears to have 
been giviiii it by the ArabvS merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
eomu’etions to lumps of sugar. [The 
sjime view is t^iken in the Mncycl. BT%t 
Oth %hL XX ii. 625, quoting Not et JBJxtr., 
XXV* S07.] All the erroneous notices 
of trdKxo^poy seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge j and they 
an* exactly paralleled by th§ loose and 
nia<*(nirate stones about the origin of 
eanqilmr, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
sugar in several of these early extracts 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least in its appli- 
cation to uncrystallised products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Fegolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 


syrup 01 treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-tiee 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese nse The old Chinese 
books often mention sh%-7m or ‘stone- 
honey’ as product of India and 
Persia In the reign of Taitsung 
(627-650) a man was sent to Gangetic 
India to learn the art of sugar-making , 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it In India now, Ghl7h% 
(Cheeny) (Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter kinds of common sugar , M'tvl 
(Misree) or Egyptian, to sugar-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is called kemd 

a A.D. 60.— 

“ Quik^ue forens rapidum diviso gurgito 
fontem 

Vastis Indus aquis mixtum non seiitit 
Hydaspen - 

Quiquo bibunt tener^L dulcis ab arundine 
snccos *' I/iica7ij lu 235 

,, ** Amnt invenin apud Indoa mol 

in arundinum fohis, quod aut nos illius 
coali, aut ipaius arundinis humor dulois ot 
pinguia gignat — Senecaf JSpist Ixxxiv. 

c A.D 65 — “ It IS called <rdKxo>pov, and 
IS a kind of honey which solidifies in India, 
and in Arabia Felix , and is found upon 
canes, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bladder and kidneys ’* — Dioacondes, Mat 
Med, 11 c 104 

c. A 0 70 — “Saccharon et Arabia fert, 
sod laudatius India Jflst autom mel in 
harundimbus colloctum, cummium mode 
candidum, dontibus fragile, amphssimum 
niiois abellanao magnitudine, ad medioinae 
tantum usum .” — Rim Rist Nat xii. 8, 

o 170. — “ But all those articles are hotter 
than 18 desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But osrp7neh. 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst' it is 
an active purgative . , Not undeservedly, 

I think, that saochaxum may also be 
counted among things of this <Tuality. 

— Galen, MethodtiH Mede7idi\ viii 

o 636 — “In Iridiois stagms nasci aruu- 
dines calamiquo dicuntur, ex quorum 
radicibus exprossum suavissimum suocum 
bibunt. Vnao et Varro ait 
Indica non magno in arbore oroscit amndo ; 
llUuH et lentis promitur radicibus humor, 
Duloia qui netjueant succo ooncedore mella 
Jtsidon IlUpalemie Origiwam, 
Lib xvii. cap. vii. 

0 . 1220, — “ Bunt msuper m Terra (Banota) 
eamimefhte do quibus zuochara ex oompros- 
«ione eliquatur."' — Jaeobi VitrioGi, Mkt 
Jherosolym, cap Ixxxv. 

1298*— “ Bangala est une proveno© vors 
midi. ... XI font grant marohandio, oar il 
ont espi © galanga e gingiber e suQoaxe ot 
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de mamtes aiitres chieres espices ” — Mmco 
Eolo^ Cxeog Text, ch cxxvi 

1298 — ** Jo voz di quo on coste provoneeo ” 
(Qiiinsai or Chekiang) ** naist et so fait 
plus sucar quo no fait on tout le autre 
mondo, ot co e«it cncoro grandissimo vent© ** 
— Ibid ch. dill 

1298 — “ And before this city *’ (a place 
near E’u-chau) “ cam© under tho Great Can 
those people knew not how to make hue 
sugar {zimlmo) , thoy only used to boil and 
skim the 3 UIC 0 , which, when cold, loft a 
black paste But after they came under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia ” 
{it', of Cairo) “who happened to bo at 
the Court procoodod to this city and taught 
til© people to refine sugar with the ashes 
of certain trees ” — in Eamusio^ 11 49 

c 1318. — “In Cy]uus the following 
articles aio sold by th© hundied-woight 
(tonfani di and at a [nice in bosants . 

Round jieppcr, sugar m powder {pulverc di 
jzucchero) . sugaism loaves (zuccheri 
ptftn), boos’ hone\, sugar-cane honey, and 
carob honey ;>/#/#• di ntanamdi, 

wtff'di taaitb*) . *’ — Pafatoftt^ 61 

,, “ Loaf sugais are of sovernl sorts, 

VIZ zucchero and fttuw- 

bilkmui , and mnv aiul domnutni'htno t 
and the miinhta is the host sugar thoie m , 
for it 18 nutro thoroughly boilod, and its paste 
1 .S whiter, and more solid, than any %dhor 
sugar; it is in the form of the bambiHo/uft 
sugar like thiH A , and <vf this 
kmd but little comes to tho west, booause 
nearly tho whole is kojit for tho mouth and 
for the us© <if tho Hohlan hiuiHolf. 

“SSucchero vtxffettim) is the next host 
after th© mumtM * • . 

“SSuochdro Jitmihii/otini is tho best next 
aftor th© best utfHtitio 

“Zucchero viuvudto is tho best aftor 
that of Uam b Uf on t a , 

***#■♦♦■ 

“ Zucchero < tho bigger tho pioct^s 
are, and tho whiter, ami the brighter, ho 
much ifl it th© bettor an<l finer, and there 
shouhl not be too much Hinall Htuff. 

“ Powdered Hugars are of many kinds, as 
of Cyprus, of lihodoH, of the (Jram*o of 
Monroal©, and «?f Alexaudna ; anti thoy 
are all made onginally in entire loavcH ; 
but as they are not so thoroughly dtino, as 
tho other sugars that keep their loaf shape 
. , , the loaves tumble io pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is oallod powdered 
sugar ...” (and a great deal more). — 

ibid, 362-365. W© cannot intor|>rot most 
tho names in tho preceding extract. 
EamhitionUi is * Sugar of Babylon,* Ar. of 
Cairo, and of Damascus. 

AfxKtcibera (soo 0ANX)7 (StTO-AB), the 

second <piotation), and MmneUto^ 

no doubt all roprosont Arabic terms usod 
m th© trad© at Alexandria, but we cannot 
identify them. 

o. 1846. — “ J*ai vu vendro dans lo Bongale 
. . . un rithl (rottle) do sucre (al-ftukkar), 
poid» de Dihly, pour quatre drachmes.” — 
JhTi EatutUf iv. 211. 


1516 — “ Moreover they make in this city 
(Bengala, ? probably Chittagong) much 
and good white can© sugar (aququere 
btmiio di' but thoy do not know 

how to consolidate it and make loaves of 
it, HO thoy wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappeis of raw hide, very well stitched 
up , and make groat loads of it, which are 
despatched for sale to many parts, for it is 
a great traffic ” — bum, Lisbon od .362 

fl630 — “ Xjot us have a word or two of the 
prices of suger and suger candy ” — Fot i 
Bombay Lfitvi^s, 15] 

1807 — “ Chaeiin sait quo par offot des re- 
gards do Farid, des monceaux; de terro se 
changoaient on sucre Tel est le motif du 
aiiinom de Schakar f/anf, ‘ iresor de sucre * 
tiui lui a donnv — Atd^sh-i-Ata/i/il, 
quoted by (iarrm dr Tasfof, Ref Alii^ 95. 
('Hus 18 tho saint, Farld-uddln Shakargaiij 
(d A.T> 1268) whose shrine is at PaJ^ Pattm^ 
m tho Punjab) [Sec Vtoole, Popular Re- 
/tffion, &c 1 21i hn/t/ ] 

1810 — “ Although the sugai cane is sup- 
IKised by many to be indigenous in India, 
yof it has only been within tho last 50 years 
that it has boon cultivated to any great 
ox tent . . . Ht range to say, tho only sugar- 
candy used until that time” (20 years before 
tho date of the book) “was received fiom 
C^hina , latterly, however, many gentlemen 
have speculated deeply in tho manufacture 
Wo now SCO sugar-candy of the first cpiahty 
mamifucturod in various places of Bengal, 
and I bolievo that it is at least admitted 
that tho raw sugars from that quarter are 
omiuontly good,”-- I'Vif/iamm^i, v,Af 11 133. 

SULTAN, H. Ar Ui Prinoo, 

a Monarch.* But tins concrete sense 
iH, in Arabic, post-clasHical only. The 
cla.sHi<'al .sense in a)>Htrat‘t * donnnion.’ 
The coiTt‘.spontinig words in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, as usual, nh or s. 
TIiuh nliolfdn in Ihinie! {ej/, vi. 2f> — 
“in the whole dominion oi my king- 
dom”) i.s exactly the same word The 
concreti* word, <*orrespondmg to «ulfd 7 i 
in it.M poHt-claasu’al Hen.se, is shuYllt^ 
which is Hi>plie<l to JoHepli in CJen. xliL 
6 — govt*nior.” Ho Halad in (Yu.suf 
Halfih-ad-dfu) %vas not t.he first Jo.se ph 
who waH Bidtmi of [“ fn Arabia 

it iH a not unconiinon proper name ; 
and as a title it i.s taken by n host of 
petty kinglets. 'The Ahbasid© Claliidm 
(as Al-Wilsik . . .) formerly created 
these Bultans m t.heir regents. Al 
TiTi bi^'Ilah 974) invested the 

fanums Haimktagin with the oflice . . 
HahuktagiiTs s<m, the fanmus Mahmdd 
of the Ghaicnavite clynasty in 1002, 
was the drat to adopt * Hultiin * as an 
indupetnlent i.itlo some 200 years 
after the death of llardn-al-Eashfd”’ 
(Burton f Arab, NiahfH^ 1, IBB.)] 
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c 950 — “ ’EttI Bk TTjs BatrtXe/aj 
rod vlov 0€o<pL\ov dirb ’A^pt/c^s 

•crrbXoi Xs' KO/xirapluiv^ K€<pa\^v rov re 

^oXdavbp Kal rbv ^dfJLap Kal rbp KaX<poGs, 
AttZ BLa.<f>bpovi TrbXeis r^s AdX- 

fjLarloL^ — Constant, Potplujrog,^ Re Thema- 
ttbus, 11 Thema xi. 

c 1075 (wiitten c 1180). — . ot hal 
haOeXbpT^s Jl^pcrai re kclI "Zapakripobs abrol 
hbptoi r^s HeptrLdos y€y6pa.<n <rovXrdpop 
rbp '2,rpayyoXt7ri5a * dpopLdaraprcs, 6Vep 
<r7}fiaLP€i Trap’ avroh BatrtXei'^s hal Trapro^ 
'Kpdrcop — jViCf^ji^hon/s JJrgcmmis, Corn- 
wont, 1 9 

c 1121 — “Do dnitns Soldani niira ro- 
foiiint, et «lo inoofjfnifcis spociohus qiias in 
^)rionto vn lei lint Soldaxxns dicitur quasi 

fhunniu'^, (juia ounctis piace«»t Oiiontis 
principilms ” — Oidemns Vifahs, J/ist, 
HecJos Lib \i In Pans ed of Le Ptctoht, 
1852, iv 25H 7 

1105 — “both partial faithfully adhered 
to this nrrnn^oniont, until it was inteiriiptod 
by the intiu foitMioo of Sanjar-Shah ben 
♦Shah, \^ho fi^ovorns all Pensia, and holds 
siqireino powtu* o\or 15 of its Kings This 
pnneo IS calliul lu Arabic Sultan ul Fars- 
al-Khabn (stipronie ooniniandoi of Poisia) ” 
— A*. IhnptiHin, in Wtught, 105-106 
c 1200. — “ Endiuuontros <|no cos chosos 
e<»roiont tnnsi on Antiocho, h message <iui 
liar Aussions ostoient alf^ an soudan do 
J*orst‘ 1)01 <ltnnander aide s’en letoiirnoiunt.” 
— tfnifhmmo do Old Fr Tr i 17-1 

129*S. “ “ ICt <|^uaint il furont Ih vonus, 
ndone lioinloedairo qo soldan ostoit do 
Habulomo vent on Armenio eon grande 
host, ot fait gnuid iloinajos por la <*ontr6o.** 
---Mitico /*<do, (toog, eh xnx. 

1807 — “ Post qnam voro 1’tirchi occn- 
pavorunt terra illit ot habitavorftt ibidem, 
olegorftt fbmnnh miper oos, ot ilium voeavo- 
runt SoldS> <{uod idem ost «{Uod rox in idio> 
nuito Uitinorh,*’ Ruitum Arwoni tit Tar- 
tans <*ap, xin. in -Xants OrbU, 

1809. — ** En icollo grant paour do mort 
oh nous ostuMiH, vindront X nous jimnuofl 
X tror/e on quator/e dou eonsoil dou Boudau, 
trop riohamont apparoilht do dras d'or ot 
de soio, ot nous firont <Jernandor (par un 
froro do rOspitid cpn iwivoit Harraxinois), de 
par lo Bouaan, ho ziouh vurrionn ostro 
dehvre, et nous deiniOH cpio oil, ot co pooiont 
al bion Wtivmr Johinffe, t/mA). Joinvillo 
often has Boudano, aiul Homotimos Baudaxxo. 

1498, — “ Em o«to lugnr o ilha n quo 
ehamtlo Moneobu|uy 0Ht4iva hum Honhor 
a quo elJoH ehamavam ColjTbam quo ora 
♦como viHorroy .**— df v* da 26. 

e. 1586.— 

** Now 'rambnrlaino the mighty Soldasx 
oemoH, 

And loads with him the groat Arabian 
King.” 

Mitrtmsr, Tiindt, the C/rwf, iv. 8# 

* Togrul Bog, founder of tho S«ljuk dynaxty, 
•enlhHl by variouit Wt»Htorn writer* Tat^^rdlipiis^exid 
hero) Strdngdlip§9^ 

3 1 


[1596 — “ . this scimitar 

That slew the Sophy and a Persian pnne© 

That won three fields of Sultan. Solyman.” 

Mm oJumt of Ve?izce, II a. 26 ] 

SUMATRA. 

a n p This name has been applied 
to the great island since about ad. 
1400, There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
similar name of one of the maritime 
princixialities upon the north coast of 
the island, which seems to have origin- 
ated in the 13tli century. The seat of 
this princip>ality, a town called Samu- 
dutj was certainly not far from Pasei, 
the Pacent of the early Portuguese 
writers, the Passtr of some modern 
charts, and probably lay near the 
inner end of the Bay of T?elo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo^ 2nd ed ii. 
276 segq ). This view is corroborated 
by a letter from C W J Wenniker 
(Ihjd’iagen tot de Taal-Land-en Volken- 
fcmide va7h Nede^lmidsch Indie, ser iv. 
vol 6 (1882), p 298) from which we 
learn that lu 1881 an official of Nether- 
lands India, who was visiting Pasei, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of the river (we x>resume the 
river which is shown in maps as 
entering the Bay of Telo Samawe near 
Pasi*i) came upon a hmnpong, or village, 
called Samudra We cannot doubt 
that this is an indication of the site of 
the old capital. 

The lirst mention of the name is 
]>rol)ably to be recognised in Samara, 
the naino given in the text of Marco 
Polo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between Basma, or 
Pacem, and Bagroian or Dragoian, 
which last seems to correspond with 
Pedir. Th is nuisti have been the position 
of Samudra, and it is probable that d 
has disaiipeared accidentally from 
Polo^s Samara, Malay legends give 
trivial at*oru*s t;0 account for the ety- 
mology of the name, and others have 
been Buggosted ; but in all probability 
it was the Bkt. B(Whudra, the ‘ sea.' 
Miecellanmm Pamrs relating to JthdO'^ 
Ghtna, 2nd ser. ii. 50 5 Leyden, Malay 
Armais, 65.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king- 
dom was flourishing at DwSra Samudra 
in B. India (see DOOB SUMHtTKD) 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese annals, 
which mention, among the Indian 
kingdoms which were prevailed on to 
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send tribute to Kublai Khan, that of 
Sunmtala. The chief of this State is 
called in the Chinese record Tit-lian- 
pa-ti (PmUhzer, Marc Pol^ 605), which 
seems to exactly r«mresent the Malay 
words Tuan-Prti^, ‘ Lord Ruler * 

We learn next from Ibn Batuta that 
at the time of his visit (about the 
middle of the 14th century) the State 
of as he calls it, had become 

impoitant and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be apiilied by foreigners to 
the whole of the great island, just as 
Lamori had been a])plied to the siime 
island some centuries ear]n*r, from 
Lilmhiy which was then the State and 
poit habitually visited by ships from 
India. Wt* see that the name was so 
applied early in the follow'ing century 
hy Nicolo Conti, who -was m those seas 
apparently c 1420-30, and w’ho calls 
the island Sham nth’} a. Fra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in his famous World-Map, calls 
the island Isolu Staviotra or T<t proham. 
The confusion with Tapiohane lasted 

\§lien the Portuguese tix'st rca<‘hcd 
those regions Pedir was the hwling 
State xip<m the coast, and ccrtfuuly no 
State hw^m as Sanmdra or Sumatra 
then continued tt> exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure. The Afn, quoted below, refers 
to the ** port of Sumatra,” but this may 
have been leased on old information. 
Valeiitijn seenis to recognise the exist- 
ence of a place called Samtuba or 
Samotdara^ though it is not enter<»d in 
his map. A famous mystic theologian 
who tiounshed under the gre^it King 
of Achiu, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore the name of HliamsuddTn 
ShainatrS.nI, which seems to point to 
a place called Shaniatra as his birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of ** the 
island of Samatra” as named from *‘a 
city of this northern part” occurs in 
the aoi-diffant ‘*Toyage which Juan 
Serano made when he tied from 
Malacca” in 1612, published by Lord 
Stanley of Ahlerlcy at the end of his 
translat K)n of Barbosa. This man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down the 
coast, says ; I drew towards the south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
called Samatra,” and so on. How this 
indicates the position in which the city 


of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to exist. But, though this, 
passage is not, all the rest of the 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Varthema. Unless, indeed, the 
plunder W’-as the other way , for there 
IS reason to believe that Varthema 
never went east of Malabar. 

There is, however, a like intimation 
in a curious letter respecting the 
Poituguese discoveries, wuntten from 
Lisbon in 1515, by a German, 
Valentino Moravia (the same probably 
who publislied a Portuguese version of 
Marct» Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502) and 
who show\s an extremely accurate con- 
ctmtion of Indian geograpliy. He says * 
“ The greatest island is that called by 
Marco Prdo the Venetian Java Minor, 
and at ])iesent it is called Sumotra. 
fxom a port of the said island” (see in 
Dti Guhernaft\ V'lagtj. It at 391). 

It IS probable that before the Portu- 

f uese epo<*h the adjoining States of 
’asei anti Sumatra had become united. 
Mr G Phi1li])H, of tbe Consular Service 
in CJhina, was good enough to send to* 
one of the present writers, wdien en- 
gaged on Marco l*olo, a c.opy of an old 
Chinese tdiart showing the northern 
coast t>f the island, anti tins showed 
the town of Sumatra (Sumanfala). It 
seemed to be placed in the Gulf of 
Pasci, and very near wdiere Pasei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Chinese 
account *‘of abtmt An. 1413” accom- 
fianied the map. This was funda- 
mentally the same as that quoted 
below from Qroeneveldt. There was a 
village at tin* mouth of the river called 
Tatu-manykin (qu. Telu-Bamaw^o ?). A 
curious passage also will be found 
behiw, extracted by the late M 
Pauthier from the great Chinese 
IwpHrial Gtsoymphy^ which alludes to 
the disap]>earanco «>f Humatra from 
knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown 
upon the <lerivatiou of the name, 
given to the mlaml by foreigners, from 
that of the kingdom of which we have 
been «t>eaking (see the* letter quoted 
above from the Hijdratjm). 

1298.—** Ho you m«»t know that when you 
laavo the Kfngchim 4if Bannia U*amt%) you 
oomo to another Kingdom called Saiuiura 
on the same Island/'— 4/arra Polo^ Bk. iii. 
oh. 10* 

0 . 1300, — ** Beyond it {iMmiLHf or 
near Aehtn) lies the country of Bilmlltra, 
and beyond that Darband NiAe, whieli la 
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^ dependency of Java.” — Rashlduddln^ in 
MUiot-i 1 71. 

c 1323. — “In this same island, towards 
the south, IS another Kinpjdom by name 
Sumoltra, m which is a singular generation 
of people .” — OdoiiCy in Cathay ^ &c , i 277 
e. 1346. — “ . . after a voyage of 25 days 

we arrived at the island of Juwa ” (« e, the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Sumatra) 
<*. . • Wo thus made our entianco into 
the capital, that is to say into the city of 
Sumuthxa. It is largo and handsome, and 
is encompassed with a wall and towers of 
timber ” — Jtni BaUtta^ iv 228-230 
1416. — “ Bumatua [Su-mon-ta-la] This 
country is situatod on the great road of 
western tratlo. When a ship loaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastern wind for five <lays and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Tii’hi^man , and anchoiing hero and 
going south-east for about 10 li (3 miles) 
one arrives at the said place 

“This country has no wallod city There 
is a largo brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every <lay ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tinually founder there, . — (Jhinose work, 

quoted by hlt^ p 85 

o. 1430, — “ He afterwards went to a fine 
city of thy island l^aprobana, which island 
is called by the natives Sclamutliera.” — 
Cmitly m India ui X Vth (*rtit , 9 
1459.—“ I sola Siamotra h>(T Mauro, 

1498. — . . Camatarra is of the Chris- 
tians ; it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of SO days witti a good wind ” — /Mi/ra, 1(H). 

1510. — “Whcrof<»ro we took a junk and 
wont towar<irt Sumatra to a city called 
l>idyr,”--rf«fAr?n«, 228. 

1522.—“. . . We loft the island of Timor, 
and entered upon the groat sea called X4int 
Ohidol, and taking a west south-west course, 
wo loft to tho nght and the uortlu for fear 
of tho Portuguoso, tho island of Sumatra, 
anciently called Taprolmna ; also Pegu, 
Bongala, tfriirm, (Hiolim (soo KLINO) whore 
are tho Malabars, subjects of the King of 
Karsinga.*' — Hak, Htsj. 159. 
3572.— 

** l>t9som, quo dosta terra, oo* as possanies 
Ondas « mar intrando, divldio 
A nobro ilh« Samatra, «iu© j^ d’antes 
Juntas am has a gente antigua vio i 
<lhem>n«so foi e das prestautos 
Voas d’ouro, »}Uo a terra nrodimo, 

Auroa |K>r epiihdto Ihe ajuntaram 
Alguns quo fosse Ophir imaginarltm,'* 
Cam^, X. 124, 

By Burton : 

** From this Peninsula, they say, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and entedng 
tore 

Eamatra% noble Island, wont to be 
imned to the Main as seen by men of yore, 
^was oallhd Chersonese, and such degree 
It gained by earth that ;Held«d golden ore, 
they gave a golden epithet to the ground : 
Some n« who fancy Ophir here was found/* 


c. 1690. — “The zahdd (^ e. civet) which i 
brought from the harbour, town of Sumatra)^ 
from the territory of Achfn, goes by the 
name of SuTimtrcL zahdd (chUn az bandar-i 
SSLmatrSu az muzafat^a Achin awurdand, 
SSmatrS.! goyand) ” — Blochniann^ i. 79, 
(orig 1 9^. [And see a reference to L^mn in 
Alyif ed. J^arrett^ in 48 ] 

1612— “It IS related that Baja Shahei- 
•ul-^Nawi (see SABtrAIJ) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Samadra. 
WAS a fine and flourishing land he said to 
his warriors — which of you will take the 
Rajah of Samadra ^ ” — Swi a Malaya, m 
J hud Archip V. 316. 

c. — “ Sou-meu-t’ala estsitu^e au sud- 

ouest de Tchen-tching (la Cochin Oh%ne) . 
jusqu% la fin du r^gne de Tdung-tsou (in 
1425), ce roi no cessa d 'envoy or son tnbut 
h. la cour. Pendant les ann^es V3e7h-h% (1573- 
1615) ce royaumo so partagea en deux, dont 
le nouveau so nomma A-tchl . . . Par la 
suite on n'en entondit plus parlor.” — Grands 
Gfiog Imp^riale, quoted by JPauthier, Maya 
Pol, 667. 

b.— 

SUMATRA, s. Sudden squalls, 
precisely sucli as are described by 
Lockyer and tlie others below, and 
whicu are common in tlie narrow sea 
between tlie Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatia, are called by this 
name 

1616. — “ , . it bofol that the galliot of 

Miguel do Macodo was lost on the Ilha 
Clrando of Malacn (^), whore he had oomo 
to anchor, when a Samatra arose that 
drove him on tho island, tho vessel going 
to piocos, though the crow and most part 
of what she earned were saved.” — Boca?*jo, 
Deco/da, 626. 

1711. — “Frequent squalls , . . these are 
often aooompamod with Thunder and Light- 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailor** 
call them Sumatras, because they always 
meet with them on the Coasts of this 
Island.” — Lockyer, 66. 

1726. — “At Malacca tho stroights are 
nut above 4 Tjoagues broad ; for though 
the opposite shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily be seen on a clear Day, 
which is the Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth sCs a Mill-jtjond, except it is 
ruffled with H(iutUls of Wind, which seldom 
come without lightning, Thunder, and 
liain, and though they come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour,” — A, ii. 79, 

[od. 1744]. 

1843.— “ Sumatras, or squalls from the 
S. Westward, are often experienced m the 
B.W. Monsoon. . * . Sumatras generally 
come off the land during the first part of 
the night, and are sometimes sudden and 
severe, accompanied with loud thunder, 
lightning, and r!9&Xk,**‘^Miyrd>argh, ed. 1843# 
ii. 2X5. 
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[SUMJAO, V This IS x>ropeily the 
imp. of the H verb smvjhdQid, ‘ to cause 
to know, warn, correct,’ usually with 
the implication of physical coercion 
Other examples of a similar formation 
will he found under PITCKEBOW 

[1826. — , . in this cnso thoj apply 

themselves to sumjao, the defendant.” — 
Pandia ang JlctHf ed. 1873, ii. 170 ] 

[SUMPITAN, s. The Malay blow - 
ing-tuhe, hy means of which airows, 
often poisoned, are discharged The 
w^eapon is discnissod under SARBA- 
TANB The WT>rd is Malay s\nnpifan^ 
])roperly ‘a narrow thing,’ fiom 
‘ narrow, strait. ’ There is an elahoiate 
account ol it, with illubtiations, in 
Lmtj liofliy Nfxfnt'h of SantHoL niul Ih 
K, Por^eo^ n 381 snjq Also sec t^voH^ 
JSTalaynn 104 SPt/q 

[c. 1630. — Sempitans ” 8ee under 
UPAS. 

[3811 — <‘]u afhatieinp:, the sumpitan is 
earned .it the mouth and elevated, .‘iiid they 
will dischaige at least hve .nTo\\s to one 
tv unpared with Ji musket ’* **- in 

jyto'mtire of Mvents ai lionmi ami 

i 261, 

[1883 — “Their (tlie Hamangs’) weapon is 
the sumpitan, a blow gun, frtan which 
pnsonod arrows are expelled.”— /id d, 
Th^ (Jokit'n Ohi'nonm^ lo. 1 

StTlTDA, 11 ]). The W'e.siern and 
most inountuintius jiart of the island 
of Java, in wdneh a language djOVrent 
from the ])ro])er Juvaiuw* is sjxiken, 
and tin* l)eo])le have mauj dillerences 
of manners, ni<li<'at.iiig dislanctiou of 
race. In the HJth century, Java and 
8unda being often distinguished, a 
common iinpreHsion grew U]> that they 
ware separate islaiKls ; and they are ho 
represented in soma maps of the 16th 
century, just as some medieval majKS, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1450), 
show a hka separation between 
England and Scotland, The name 
Hunda is more ]>roperly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Dutch call them 
(Soendanezenh The Sunda country 
18 considered to extend from the 
extreme western point of the island 
to Cheribon, ^‘.e. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed 
in the Bunaa country, and held its 
ground longer than in Java,” a name 
which the proper Javanese restrict to 


their own part of the island. Fiom 
this country t.he sea betw^een Sumatra 
and Ja\a got from Europeans the name 
ot the Stiriits of Sunda Geographers 
h.uc also called the great chain of 
isl.inds fiom Sumatra to Timor “the 
Sund.i Ishinds ” 

[Ml. Whiteway adds “There w^as 
tinotlier Sunda near Goa, but above 
the Glifits, wheie .in oflspring of the 
VijaNaiirig.ira tamilv iiiled It w^as 
biumled <it the mid of the 16tli cen- 
tum, aiul m the 181h the Portuguese 
h.ui much to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan absoiluHl it, ami the luler 
bec.ime a Poitugiusse pcusioiier ”] 

1516. — “ AikI having p.nsqod Samatara 
tow’ar<l« .1 ua thoic is tho island of Sunda, 
in wht(‘h thoio is nmch good poiiper, and it 
hns ,a king o\ or it, who they say dcsiros to 
sorve tho King of Ikntiigal They ship 
thenco inan\ sl.uesto China ” — Ptuhom^ 196 

1526 — “ Dnarte Coolho in a ship, along 
with tho galoot and a foist, wont into the 
port <if ^unda, whuh is at the end of tho 
island of (Jiunatra, on a Hopru.ito largo island, 
in which grows a great quantity of oxcellont 
poi>per, anti of which there is a groat traffic 
from this ]»ort to <Uun.i, this homg m fact 
tho mtisi nnjxatant incrchandi/o exported 
thcnco The tvauitrv is voiy abundant in 
>n>vimons, anti iich in gio\os of trees, and 
laH oxcullont WMtor, and is pooplod with 
Moors who have a Moonsli king over thorn.” 
•— f/o/mr, in. 92. 

1553, — “Of tho land of Jnun wo tnako two 
ishindH, t»no hoft»ro tho other, lying -west and 
oast, as if both on tmo iKirallok . . , But tho 
duos thomsolves tt<i not rccktai two islands 
of .hu»a, hut one t)nly, of the length that 
has boon stilted , . . about a third in length 
<if this island towards tho west constitutor 
Sunda, of wdm h wo have now to speak, 
’rhe natives of that part consiiier their 
country to he an island divided from JaUa 
by a river, httlo known to our navigators, 
called l>y them CJnamo or (thenano, which 
cut.« off right from tho soa,'^ all that third 
part of tho land m such a way that when 
thoHO natives <lofino tho hunts of Jaha they 
say that on tho west it is hounded hy tho 
Island of Buuda, and so] mrn tod from it by 
this river (’hianio, ami on the oast by tho 
island of Bale, ami that on tho north they 
have tho island of Madnrii, and on the south 
the unexplored sea. . • /* Ac. — iianvir, IV* 
1. 12. 

3554. -“The information wo have of this 
port of <lalaj)a, which is the same as Qumda, 
and of another iiort called /kx‘<ia, these two 
liemg If) leagues on© frtini the other, and 


. hum rio , . , quo corta do mar torlo 
aquolls tw,‘o «ie term,” ... We ars not ouito 
stirs how to tmnslate. Cmwfurd rendors * “ This 
<rlvw) hitwrsactH the whota islaiwi 5rom sea to sea/' 
which Hsems very tern. But it 1» true, a» we have 
said, that several old maps show Java and Sunda 
thus divided ftom sea to sea. 
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both under one King-, is to the effect that 
the supply of pepper one year with another 
will be XXX thousand quintals,* that is to 
say, XX thousand in one year, and x thousand 
the next year, also that it is very good 
pepper, as good as that of Malauar, and 
it IS purchased with cloths of Cambaya, 
Bengalla, and Choroniandol." — ^1. Niinez^ 
m SuhiiidioA, 42 

1566 — Sonda, vn Isola de’ Mon appresso 
la costa della Giava ” — O? Bedei it i, in 
Ba^miSiOy in 391 r 
c. 1570.— 

Os Stindas o Malaios con pimonta, 

Con massa, e noss iicos Bandanezes, 

Com roupa e droga Cambaia a opulenta, 

E com cravo os longinquos Maluguezea ” 
Ant Aln'it, I)e de Afalara^ 
1598 — Linschoton docs not recognize the 
two islands To him Sunda is only a jilaoe 
in Java . — 

. there is a straight or narrow passage 
betweono Smnatni and laua, called the 
straight of Sunda, of a place so called, 
lying not far from thence within the lie of 
laua . The principall hauen in the Hand 
IS Sunda Calai>a, | wheioof the stiaight 
boareth the name , in this place of Suda 
there is much Pepper " — p 34. 

SUNDEBBUNDS, n p The weU- 
"kiiowu name of the tract of iiitersc*ctiiig 
creeks and channels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, which eonstitutes that 
part of tiie Ganges Delta nearest the 
sell. The limits of the legion ^so-ealled 
are the mouth of the Hoogly on the 
west, and that of the Megna (^,e of the 
coinhined great Ganges and Brahma- 
putra) on the east, a width of about 
220 miles. The name appears not to 
have been traced in old native docu- 
ments of any kind, and hence its real 
form and etymology remain uncertain 
Sundura-vana, Mieautiful forest' ; 
8i0idarl^vana^ or -ban, ‘forest of the 
Sundarl tree ' ; Uhandi and 

Olmmlra-band^ ‘moon-forest* or ‘moon- 
emhankment*; Chanda A)ha7ida, the 

name of an old tnhe of salt-makers; { 
Cliandra dlpAiwn from a large zennndai’y 
called Cjhandra-dT}> in the Bakei'ganj 
district at tlie easteini extremity of the | 
Hun(h*rhunds ; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever he 
the true etymology, we doubt if it is 
to ht^ sought in smuhmi or m7idaT% 
[A« to the derivation from the 8und(nl 
tree which is perhajis most usually 


* Appamntly 110,000 <puutalH every hm yerns 
t Hundtt Kalapa was tlioHanidaH Jacatni, mi tlm 
«it« of which the Dtitcli founded Batavia lu UlIH. 

t Th««a ax« mciit4onc<l in a copper tablut fn- 
scriptioii of 1180 , set) Mooimmmt as qiioiod 
further on, p. *220. 


accepted, Mr Beveridge (MaH, of 
Bakarganf 24, 167, 32) remarks that 
this tree is by no means common in 
many parts of the Bakarganj Suiider- 
bnnds ; he suggests that the word 
means ‘ beautitul wood * and was 
possibly given by the Brahmans ] 
The name has iievei (except in one 
quotation below) been in English 
mouths, or in English iiopular ortho- 
graphy, Boo^id&ibunds^ hut 8underbunds^ 
which iinjilies (in coriect translitera- 
tion) an original sa7id7a or cha7id7a^ not 
szmdaia And going hack to what we 
conjecture may be an eaily occurieiice 
of the name in two Dutch wi iters, 
we find this confirmed These tvo 
writers, it will he seen, both speak of a 
famous Sandery, or Gantry, Forest in 
Lowei Bengal, and we should he more 
positive in our identification w^ere it not 
that in Van der Broucke's map (1660) 
which was published in Valenti] n*s East 
Bidzes (1726) this Sandery Forest is 
shown on the west side of the Hoogly 
B , in fact about due west of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a place 
marked as Basazidezz^ located near the 
exit into the Hoogly of what lepresents 
the old Saraswati B , which enters tlie 
former at Sankrill, not far below the 
Botanical Gardens, and 5 or 6 miles 
below Fort William Tins has led 
Mr Blochmann to identify the Sanderz 
Bosch with the ()ld Mahall Basandhari 
which appears in the Al7h as belonging 
to the Sirkar of Sullmrinahad (Gladwzny 
Ayeezi, ii 207, oriy i. 407 , Jarretty li, 
140; Blochm, m'JA.SB xlii. pt. i. 
p, 232), and which formed one ox the 
original “xxiv Perginmas ” Un- 
doubtedly this IS the Basanderi of V. 
den Brclucke’s map ; hut it seems 
p()ssihlo that some confusion between 
JBa8a7tderi and Bosch Sandery (which 
would he Htmdarban in tlie vernacular) 
may have led the map-maker to mis- 
uhico the latJer. We should ^ither 
irom Sclnilj! I‘ that he mssed the 
Forest of San dry about a Dutch mile 
below Sankral, which he mentions. 
But his statement is so nearly identical 
with that in Valentijn that we appre- 

* Basaiulhnri i« alHO wumtimiufl by Mr. «TiiTno« 
Gmnti (17«6> In bin Vim of the lle%wnues of lie^xunlt 
a« tlift i»urKunna of Jidia-lmnsendry i and by A. 
Hamilton uh ft placo on thfl namildar, pro<Uioinfif 
mucb goo<l HUgar(2»^/f/ai itejwri, p. 406 ; A . liarru ii.45. 
It wouhl H««m to bavo b«en tna proiient Porguima 
of Bftlia, aomft 18 or 14 milo» wofit of tbo northern 
part of Oalcutta,. Seo llunter'z Jtengal (M» I. 865. 

t So callod in tbw German voraion wbich wo 
U 80 , but In the Butch original he is Sclmiim* 
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Iiend tliey have no separate value. 
Valeutijn, in an earhei” page, like 
Bernier, describes the Suiidei bunds as 
the resort of the Arakan pirates, but 
does not give a name (p, 169). 

1661. — “Wo pfot under sail again” (just 
after meeting the Arakan pirates) “in the 
morning early, and wont past the Forest of 
Santry, so styled because {as has boon 
credibly related) Alexandoi the Gi oat with 
his mighty army was hindered by the strong 
rush of the obb and flood at this place, from 
advancing further, and therefore had to turn 
back to Macedonia ” — WttUer 155. 

c 1666. — “ And thence it is ” (from pirati- 
cal raids of the Mugs, &c ) “ that at present 
there are soon in the mouth of the Oanffe.% 
so many flue Isles quite deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and where no 
other Inhabitants are found but wild Boasts, 
and especially Tygors.” — E T. 54 , 
[ed. O&nstahfe, 44:2J 

1726 — “This (I^engal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the (4reat, 
called by the Moors, whether llindostandem 
or Persians, SuUhoitv hLfnd**}^ and in their 
historians iHAvnd^^r Ihnilt-to nnhi^ was , . • 
they can show you tlio exact place whore 
King Porus hohl his court. The natives 
will prate much of this matter , for example, 
that in front of the Ka ni>biu«- Wood le 

Jiusch^ which wo sIkw in the map, and 
which they call properly after him if) 

ho was stopped by the groat and rushing 
streams.”— a, v, 179. 

1728.-—“ But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Sunderbima Wood till four in 
the evening, where they rowed l«uikward 
and forward for six days ; with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
died,”— oaf )/* Mahmmi Ainrmand 
ctAsrs, to Govr, of Ft. Bt. Geo., in 
hi* 41- 

1764.—“ On the 11th Bbandan, whilst the 
Boats were at Kerma in SoouderbuxiLd, a 
little Tioforo daybreak, (^aptfuu Koss arose 
and ordered the Manjee to put off with the 
Budgerow. • . LHCtr 

Afttmcr of Captain John Htm by f< Natihf 
Crm» In Aony, 883. This instance is an 
oxodpiion to the general remark made above 
that the English popular orthography has 
always been Sunder^ and not Soonderdtunds* 

1786.— “If the Jelinghy bo navigable we 
shall soon be in Calcutta ; if not, we must 
pass a second time through the Simdttr- 
pans*”— Letter of iSir W, Jones, in Zr^/V, ii. 
83* 

,, portion of the Btmderbunda 

* . . for the most part overflowed by the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name of Ohimderbimd, signifying mounds, 
or offspring of the moon .” — James Crani^ 
in App. to p. 260. In a note 

Hr. Grant notices the derivation from “Soon- 
dery wood,” and “8oonder-ban,” * beautiful 
wood/ and proceeds: “But we adhere to 
our own etymology rather . . , above all, 
beoanse the richest and greatest port of 


the Sxmderbunds is still comprized m the 
ancient Zomindarry jiorgunnah of Chunder 
dffpf or lunar territory ” 

1792. —“ Many of these lands, what is 
called the Sundra bunds, and others at the 
mouth of the Ganges, if wo may believe the 
hiMhiry of Bengal, was formerly well in- 
habite<l ” — Bonesf, F, to Aferyui, Pref p, 6 

1793. — ‘“riiat part of the delta bordering 
on the faoa, la etuiiposed of a labyrinth <S 
rivers and crooks, . this tract known by 
the name of the Woods, or Sunderbuuds, is 
in extent eijual to the principality of Wales ” 
—Itenndl, Mem, of Alaj) of Bind, , 3rd od., 
p. 359. 

1853 — “The scenery, too, exceeded his 
oxpect^itions , the tornblo forest solitude of 
the Sunderbuuds was full of interest to an 
Kuiopean imagination.” — Oaljteld, i. 38. 

[SUNO-AB. H PorH sanga^ sang^ 
stone’ A ruflo stone bioastwork, such 
as IS ooinnmnly eivflod for defence by 
the Afudis anti other tribes oii the 
Indian K W, fnuitier Tlie word has 
now come into general inilibiry use, and 
has been adoptetl in the S Africanwar. 

fI857.“-~“. . . brenstwtvrks of wood and 
stone (^awrc/)rt ami sauga respectively). . . 

— Joitrnni oj Jilmion, 127. 

11900. — “Conspicuous suugars are con- 
structed to tlraw the enemy ^s hro .” — Pioneer 
Mad, March 16 ] 

The same word st‘eniH to he used in 
the Hills In the seiint* <d’ a rude wooden 
bridge su^iportiMl by Ht>one piers, used 
for erossing a torrent. 

[1833 Across a <ioop ravine . , , his 
Lirdship ero<»ted a neat saugah, or moun- 
tain bridge of pines.”— Pm and 
pe)wd ed. 1858, p, 117. 

(1873.- “A auugha bridge is formed as 
follows: on either aide the river piers of 
rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of 
timber, aro built up ; and into these are 
inserted sh ait one alxjve the other in 

suooossivoly projecting tiers, the interstices 
tietweon the latter Iwjing tilled up with cross- 
I>oams,” &o.— //rtrmwrf, IHmataytm IHdrUds 
qfKooioo, p. 67 seq.] 

StTHGTABA, b. Pi^rs. mngtwra. 
The name of a kimlof orange, probably 
from (Jintm, Bee umlev OBANGE a 
quotation re|»mHng the fruit of Gintr% 
from Abulfeda. 

c. 1526.— “The Seugtereh * . . is another 
fruit. . • « In colour and appearance it is 
like the citron (TdmnJ)t but the skin of the 
fruit if emootb/'— BiSsr, 328, 

0 , 1690.— “Sirkar Silhet is very mouu- 
tainous, • » , Here grows a delicious fruit 
called Soomtam (saniara) in colour like on 
orange, but of an oblong form,”— by 
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•^liidwai^ 11 10 , {Janett (ii 124) writes 

rSiintarah] 

1793 — “The people of this country have 
infinitely moio reason to bo proud of their 
orang-es, which appeal to mo to be very 
superior to those of 8ilhet, and probably 
indeed aie not surpassed by any in the 
world They aie hero cilled Santf^hi, which 
I take to be a coiiuption of Sengteixah, 
the nime by which a similir species of 
oiango IS known in the Upper Provinces of 
India " — I\n kpat) hTs JS’cpauI, 129 

1835 — ^‘Tho most delicious oiangos have 
been i>iocuiod hero The rind is tine and 
thin, the fiavoui o\ccllcnt , the natives call 
them ‘cmtra — 1) andmutfs of a Pdgtun, 


SUNN, s ]3eng and Hind wm, 
fioiu tSkt , the hbie oi tlie 0/ota- 
koia ')uiicea^ L (NO Leg um'iji osar) , 
often called Bengal, oi Coiinliy, hoin]) 
It i,s of couise 111 no way kmdied to 
tiue hen)]>, p\c(‘]>t m its economic iise 
In the following passage fi<Jin tlie AJqi 
the lefeiencc is to the H%b'is(us cana- 
lYattf E(on lh<t ii 597)» 

[c 1590 — “ Hemp grows m clusters like a 
nosegay Guo species bears a flower 

Jiko the cottonshiub, and this is called in 
Ihiidostan, sun paui It makes a very soft 
mpo " — [yenij bj. (Pudxvaij ii 89, m. JiJoih- 
wann (i 87) iWsan ] 

1838 — “Sunn a plant the bark of 
which IS used as hemp, <nid is usually sown 
around cotton holds Taleef-i 
*^ke?eef, 96 

[SUNNEE, SOONNEE, s Ar 

sunnt, which la leally a Pers foim 
-and stands for that winch is expi eased 
hy the Ar Ahlids-Hunnah^ Hhe people 
■of tlie Path,’ a ‘ Traditionist ’ The 
term applied to the large Mahom- 
medan sect who acknowleclge the first 
four KhalTfalia to have been the right- 
ful destendanls of the Pro])het, and 
ai e thus oiiiiosed to the Sheeahs The I 
hittei are much less nnmeronB than the ■ 
foimei, the piopoition heing, accoid- I 
ing to Mr Wilfrid BhiuPn estimate, ' 
15 nnlhouH Shiahs to 145 millions of i 
?^iinnis 

fc 1590 — “The MAhommodans (of Kash- 
niTi) are i>artly Snnnies, and others of the 
«cct« of Aly and Nooibukhshy , and they 
mo freciuontly engaged m wars with ouii 
other " — AuenXy by iJludxoDx,, ii 125, od, 
Jarrettf ii 352 

[1623 — “ The other two nro Sonni, 
-AS the 'rurkfl and Moghol ddUi ValJe. 

ilak Hoc 1 152 

[1812 — “A follow told TOO with the gravest 
face, that a hon of their own country wouhl 


never hurt a Sheyah but w ould always 

devour a Sunni " — Moxiex. Joxerney though 
Pei -t«t, 62 ] 

SUNNUD, s Hmd from Ar 
sanad A diploma, patent, oi deed of 
giant by the go\einmeiit of office, 

g iivilege, oi light The coiiesponding 
kt — H IS ,scUana 

[c 1590 — “A paper authenticated by 
propel signatures is called a sunnud " 
— At/pen, bj Okidwin,! 214, ed BlotlimtmiiX. 

1 219 ] 

1758 — “They likewise brought sunnuds, 
or the commission foi thenabobship ” — O) 
lltsl , ed 1803, 11 284 

1759 — “ That your Petitioners, being the 
Biamins, &c were permitted b}^ Sun- 

nud fiom the President and Council to 
collect daily ilms from each shop oi doocan 
(Doocaun) of this place, at 5 cowiies per 
diem ” — In Long, 184 
1776 — “ If the path to and from a House 
be in the Territories of another Person, 
that Person, who always hath passed to and 
fio, shall continue to do so, the other Person 
aforesaid, though he hath a Right of 
Projiorty in the Ground, and hath an at 
tested Sunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any Lot oi ]\tolest<i 
tion •^—Jdathed, Code, 100-101 
1799 — “I oneloso you sunnuds for pen- 
sion foi the Killadar of Chittlodroog " — 
Wethngton, i 45 

1800 — “ I w ishod to have ti acod the nature 
of landed proi>orty in Woondah by a 

chain of Sunnuds up to the 8th coniury," — 
T Mmwoj in Lije, i 249 
1809 — “ I’his sunnud is the foundation of 
oil the rights and j)rivilcges Annexed to a 
Jngooi (Jagheer) " — JXto > mgton\ Amdysis, 

11 410 

SUNYASEE, s Skt sannytUl, hi 
‘one wlxo resigns, or abandons,* sc%l 
‘vordly affairs’, a Hindu religions 
mendicant The name of Sumiytlsee 
was <i])pUed familiarly in Bengal, 
c 1760-75, to a body of l)andiUi claim- 
ing to belong to a loligiouH fiateiuity, 
wlio, in the inteival between the dec’ay 
of the anin(*rial authority and the 
legular establishment of our own, had 
then hccid-fpiai tets ni the f ox est-tracts 
at the toot of the Himalaya Fiom 
fliese they used t,o issue periodically 
in large bodies, pluiulering and levy- 
ing evac tioiiH tax and wide, and return- 
ing to their asylum in the |ungle 
when threatened with i>ursuit In 
the days of Nawfib Mir KUsim ’Ah 
(1700-64) they were bold enough to 
plunder the city of Dacca , and in 
1766 the great geographer Jaynea 
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Kennell, in an encounter with a large 
body of them in the territory of Koch 
(see COOCH) Bihar, was neaily cut to 
pieces. Bennell himself, five years 
later, was employed to carry out a 
project which he had formed for the 
suppression of these bands, and did so 
apparently with vhat was considered 
at the tune to be success, tliougli ve 
hud the depredators still spoken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 

[c. 200 AD. — “Having thim pci formed 
religious acts lu a forest during the thud 
portion of his life, let him bocoruo a 
Sannyasi for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensual atloctuni 
VI. 33 

[e. 1590 — ^*Thc fourth period is Sann- 
ydsa, which is an o\traoidin.\i^ shite of 
ansteiity that nothing can suipuss . * 
Snell a ])Ojson His IMajesty calls Sannydsi ’* 
— Aln^ ed. Junelf^ in. 278.] 

1616 — “Hunt autern Sanasses aptid illos 
Brachnianes (piidum, sanctimonwo opimono 
habontes, ab htninnnui seiheot consoitio 
Hoinoti in sohtndino <Iegentes nonnnn<|ua 
totU nndi corpus in pubhctl T>iodountes.‘* - 
JaifUf Thv^, 1. 603. 

1626.— “Homo fan vnlearned kind) are 
called Sannases.’^ — Ptfgnnm^*\ 

5i9 

1651. — “Tho Sanyasys are poopUj who 
wot tho world and worldly joyw, as they 
say, on one Hide. Those are ludoctl nitire 
prociso aiul strict in their hvew than tho 
foregoing, «», 21 . 

1674. — “Baniade, or Saniasi, ih a dignity 
greater than that »»f Kings.” Ftu ia y 
Asm Pui't* n. 711. 

• 1726 — “Tho San yas4s nro men wht>, 
forsaking the world ami all its fruits, be- 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
manner of life.’*- - Vuft'uftjHj f Vo>/'o, 75, 

1766 —-“The Sanaahy Faquirs (part 
tho «arno 'i’nbo winch plundered Dacca in 
OoHKim Ally^H Time'^) wore in nnuM to the 
numhor of 7 or 800 at the ^rimo I was 
surveying BiCitr (a stnall Provmeo near 
Boutan), and had taken and plundered tho 
Capital of that name withm a few t?o«H of 
my route. ... I onmo up with Mornson 
Immediately after he had dofoatod tho 
Baaashys in a pitched Battle. . . . Otir 
Escorto, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and tho Enemy with drawn Habros imme- 
diately Hurrouttded u». Morrison osoai^ed 
unhurt, Richards, my Brother ofBoor, re- 
ceived only a slight Wound, an<i fought his 
Way off ; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and tho Bopoy Adjutant much 


* Thisalftilr is alludad to in one of t!io flxtmcts 
InXoaflf (p. 342): ‘*Agrs«<i . , that tho Fakiers 
who were madn prisoii«r» at the retaking of Dacca 
may be employmi as Oeolies in the repair of the 
Factory.”— ■Brc^fira ofCoundtai J^X William, Dec. 5, 
1730 . 


wounded . . T was put lu a Palankeen, 
and Moriison made an attack on the Enemv 
and cut most of them to Pieces I was now 
in a most shocking Condition indeed, being 
dcpii\cd of the Use of both m> Arms, , , 

a out of a Hablo {sir) had cut thiough my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Foot down tho Back, cutting thro' 
and wounding some of my Ribs I had 
liesidos a Cut on tho left Elbow whci' took 
otl tho Musculai part of the breadth of a 
Hand, a Htab m tho Arm, and a large Cut 
on the head. . — MS Letter from Jmnes 

RrnuiiX dd August 30, in poasession of his 
grandson Alajot fUM 

1767 — “A body of 5000 Sinnasses have 
lately entored tho Hiicni Haioiig eountiy ^ 
the Phonsdar sent two etHiipaniea of Sopa;ys 
after them, undei the command of a sci- 
je.int . the Binnasses sh>od their ground, 
and after tho He]>ojs h.id hied away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded nCiir 80, ami put tho rest to thght 

, ” Letter to Pirstdrnt at Ft WUluim, 
from 71iOina^ Hinnbohf^ C/nrJ at Patna, dd* 
April 20, in Lont/, p. 526. 

1773 — “ You will hear of groat dis- 
turbances cninniiitod by tho Smassies, or 
wandeiing Fackeeis, who aimually infest the 
provinces about this tinu* of tho >c‘ar, in 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of 3000 and soniotimos even 30,000 men ” — 
Letter of HayirH Ilastuitjs, dd. February 2, 
in (Jhutj, 1 . 282 

„ “At this time wo have live batta- 
hems nf Hepoys in pin suit of them.”-— I)o* 
do , March 31, in UUtq, i. 293. 

1771. — “Tho history of these people iv 
cuiinuH, . . , 'Phey . . . rove continually 
from place to place, recruiting their numbers 
with the liealthiest <‘hildrcn they can steal 
. . . 'I’hus they are the Htmitest and most 
active men m Imha . , . Huch are the 
Benassies, the gypsies of Hmdostan.” — Do. 
tlo,, dd. August 25, in 303-3 Hee 

the same Viib, also pp. 2H4, 296-7-8, 395. 

382t5. - “Being kiokcd upm wuth an evil 
eye by many pers«>ns in society, F pretended 
L» bewail my brotiieris k»ss, anti gave out 
my intent am r>f betsmuug a Sunyaase, and 
rtiiiiing from the w’orbl ” Ptualarattg Jltnn\ 
394 ; |e<L 1H73, ii. 267 ; also i, 189|. 

supijaA, D.p, The iminc of a 
very niicient port iititl city of WcHtem 
Tntim ; ni Skt.. popularly 

Bnpura. It %vn,H near WaHdi {Iht^aivh 
of thu Portuguc*.m»- He*c (1) BasseiB) — ^ 
•which %VftH for luauy ccntuncs the chief 
city nf tho Kiaikaii, where the name 
Htill BurvivcH m that of a Nvell-to-do 
tfiwn of 1700 iiihalntantB, ihu chamiel 
by which veaHtds in foniuH* days ri^ached 

* Williftfiis THrt. s.v.) gives Surpixaka ftR 
“ the iiJtnic of n mythical country ” , hut It was 
real enough. There is some gisuuKl for believing 
that there was another on the coast ot 

Drlssa, XiTTTtdpa at iHolemy. 
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ifc from the sea being now dry The 
city IS mentioned in the Mahabha'iata 
as a very holy place, and in other old 
Sanskrit W’orks, as well as in cave in- 
scriptions at Karll and Nusik, going 
back to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
of the Christian era Excavations 
aftording interesting Buddhist relics, 
vere made m 1882 by Mr (now Sir) 
J M Campbell (see his interesting 
notice in Bo^inhay Ga^'effeei^ \iv 314- 
342 , XVI 1 25) and Pundit Indra]i 
BhcigwanhH The name oi Supara is 
one of those wdiich have been plaus- 
ibly connected, through the 

Coptic name of India, -with the Ophir 
of l8criptnre Some Arab writers call 
It the Sofclla of India 

C A.T) 80-90 — *‘To7rtA.i <5^ i/M7r6pLa Karh 
rb ^^rjs h€lju.eva aTrb THapvyd^taVf Soi^tt- 
rnraptt, Kal JiaWiiva 7r6\Ls , , ” — Peiiplus, 
4^ 52, od P(fhrii,ii 

c. lf)0 — 

^ApiaKTjs ‘^ot.dLvQv 
T^ovTrdpa. . , . 

X'odpios TTOTajuLoO ihjSoXai . • • 
Aon77a . . 

worapLcv iK^okat . 
SijUuXXa ipirbpiov Kal dhpa . ” 

VII 1 f §6. 

c 460.—“ Tho Kiuf? oompollmg Wijayo 
and his rotinno, 700 in niimbor, to have the 


abide , and the thu*d is Oolunabus (Quilon.) 
— Letter of Jorda7i2is, m Gathay^ &c , 227^ 

c 1330. — “ SufS.lahL Indica Birumo nomi- 
natur SMaxah . . . Do eo mhil eommemo- 
randum mveni ” — Abuffeda^ in Oxldmneutm ^ 
189. 


1538 — “ 
Qupara 

To7)ibOi 175 


Rent of the cacahe (Cusbah), of 
. . 14,122 fedeas Bothelhoy 


1803 — Extract from a letter dated Camp 
Soopara, M<arch 26, 1803 

“We have just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness the peishwa,” &c — In 
A Simtic Annual Peg for 1803, C/i? ou p 99. 


1846 — “Sopara is a largo place in the 
Agasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman population, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . theie is a good deal of 
trade , and grain, salt, and garden produce 
are exported to Guzerat and Bombay ” — 
Desultonf JSFotei,, by John Yaupell^ Msg , in 
T}ans. Bo, Geog Soc vu 140. 


SUPREME COURT The designa- 
tion of the English Court estal^lished 
at Fort William by the Regulation Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. Ill c 63), and after- 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub- 
]eet of acrimonious contioversies in 
the early years of its existence , con- 
troversies which were closed by 21 
Geo III c 70, which explained and 
defined the jurisdiction of the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end 


half of their head*? shaved, and having em- 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on tho ocean. . . Wijayo himself landed 
at tho port of Supp&raka . . — Thf 

MahauansOf by Tumour, p. 46 

C. 500 — "SiOVfpelp, x^P^f V ttoXiJ- 
TifAOi \l6oi, Kal b ’Ipdig. ” — Heay- 

cklm, s.v, 

c. 9{>1. — “Cities of Hind . . . Kambitya, 
Subdrd, 8md<Xn ” — htakhin, in KfUot, i 27. 

A n 1095 — “ ’Iho MahAimflndaltka, the 
illustrious Anantad6va, the Emperor of tho 
Koukan (CozLcan), has released tho toll 
inentionod in thH coppor-grant pvon by tho 
Stiaras, in respect of every cart belonging to 
two persons . , . whi<*h may come into any 
of tho ports, Sn HthA,naka (Tana), as well 
as Nfigapur, Stxrp&raka, (Jhonmh (Chaul) 
«nd otherH, includod within tho Konkan 
Fimrtoon Hundred. . . — Copper- Plate 

Grant, mind Anfig ix 38. 

c. 1150. — “Siibdra is Hitnatod 14 inilo 
from the sea* It is a populcjus busy tt>wn, 
and is eonsalorod one of the entrepots of 
India.**— Af/rAi, m Bllhit, i. 85. 

1321.— “There aro throe places whoro the 
Eriars might reap a groat harvest, an<l 
whoro they could live in <‘onnnon. Ono of 
these is Supera, whoro two friars might be 
Htationod ; and a second is in tho ebstriot c»f 
Parocco (Broach), whoro two or three might 


in 1862 witli tlie establishment of the 
‘High Court/ the hencli of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
iiromoted from the native ]>ar. 

The Charter of Charles II., of 1661, 
gave the Oomxiany certain powers to. 
administer the laws of England, and 
that of 1683 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo I. (1726) 
gave power to establish at each Presi- 
dency Mayor’s Courts for civil suits, 
with ax>x)eal to the Governor and 
Council, and from these, in cases in- 
volving more than 1000 pagodas, to 
the King in Council The same 
charter constituted tlie Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences exeexit high 
treason Courts of Requests wore 
established by charter 01 Geo. II., 
1753 The Mayor’s Ctmrt at Madras 
and Boml>ay survived till 1797, when. 
Q>y 37 Geo. III. ch, 142) a Recoi'der’s 
Court w^as instituted at each. This, 
was superseded at Madras by a Su- 
Tireme Court in 1801, and at Bombay 
lu 1823. 
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SX7BA, s Toddy (<i v,), ^ e the 
fermented sap of several kinds of 
aim, such as coco, palmyra, and wild- 
ate. It IS the Skt suia, ‘vinous 
liquor/ which has passed into most of 
the vernaculars In the tirst quota- 
tion we certainly liave the word, 
though conihined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, applied hy 
Oosmas to the niilk of the coco-nut, 
perhajis making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sap 
It will he seen that Linschoten applies 
4 itira in the same \s ay Blut.eau, 
curiously, calls this a Caff) c vrovd It 
has 111 fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by the Poitugiiefoe (see A ?i«. 
Arar?^ IV 293) 

c 545 — “Tho Arp^ell” or 

sxargeela, or coconut) **js at first full <»f 
Tory swGot water, which the Indians drink, 
umnf? it instead of wine This di ink is culled 
Mfumco sura,'*^ and ih oxcccdinprly pleasant '* 
— Comut% in <*<tth(Vji &c , cKwi. 

E1554.— < * Cura.” 8oo under AERACK ] 

1563.-— “They grow two qualities of palm- 
tree. one kind for the fruit, and the other 
to give 9 ura ” — Oat t. 67 

1578. — “Sura, w^hich is, an it weio, tnno 

woftfn 100 

1598 — “ , . . in that sort tlie pot in short 
space la full of winter, which they call Sura, 
and i« very pleasant to dnnko, like sweet 
wliay, and Homowhat bettor.” — 

101 f [Hak. Hoc. ii. 46]. 

1609-10. — . , A gcKidly country and 
fertile . . . alKiunding with Date Trees, 
whence they draw n liquor, called Tartff 
(Toddy) or Sure. • . ir, in 

J*itrc/iaSf i. 436, 

1643 — “lA io fis lK>ire mes manniors 
d© telle sorte quo i>eu «*on falut quhls no 
renuorsaHsent notro almathe on batteau ; 
Ce breuvnge ostoit du sura, qui est dn viu 
fait de palmos.”-— 252. 

o, 1650. — “Nor could they dnnk either 
Wine, or Su*y, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Impostis which he laid upon 
them.”— iTrtiHfmirr, K.T. ii. 86; l©d. 
i. 843]. 

1653. — “Le« Portugais appelont oo iari 
ou viti dee Xndes, Soture • . . <Ce eotte liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-souHs . . • 
sent ertremenient amateurs, aussi bien quo 
les Indiens Manaulmans (sic), Farsis, et nuel- 
Hine tnbufl d'Indou, . . — JH la 

h'-OQus, ed. 1667, 268. 

SXTEAT, n.p. Xn English use the 
name of this city is aciqmtefl Snrdtt: 
but the name is in native writing ana 
arlance generally SUrdt In tlie JTln, 
owever ^ee below), it is written SHrat ; 


* *Poyx^ perlmim is Tam. lanha^ * coco-nut* 


also 111 Sddil! Isfahdtil (p 106) Surat 
was taken by Akbar in 1573, having 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Mahommedaii kingdom of Guzerat. 
An English factoiy was first estab- 
lished in 1608-9, winch vas for more 
than half a century the chief settle- 
ment of the English Company m 
Continental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of the 
name. Various legends on the sub- 
ject aie given in Air (now Hit J) 
Cainjibeirs Eowbay GaMteer (vol ii ), 
hut none of them hav(‘ proba- 

bility The aheumt Indian SauuUhtm 
was the name f>f the Peninsula *of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the niantnne jiart of it This latter 
name ami count r\ is lepresented hy 
the ditlerently s]’>i*lt ami jiroufuinccd 
Sotafh (see SURATH) Sir Henry 
Elliot, and his editor liave repeatedly 
stat.ed the opinion that the names are 
ident icnl Thus • “ The names * Surat ’ 
and ‘Surath* an* identical, both being 
derived from tlu* Snnkrit SurtUhtra; 
but as they bidong to ditb‘rent jdaoes 
a distinction in Hptdling has been 
maintained. ‘Surat* is the city; 
‘ Bdrath * is n prdiU or distm-t of 
Kattiwar, of whiidi Jundgarh is the 
chief town” v. 350; see also 

197). Also; “The Sanskrit Snrdnhtra 
and (turjjara survive in the modern 
names Samt ami (htztraf^ and Iiowever 
the terriltiries einbraei*d by the old 
terniH have varied, it is hard to con- 
ceive that Surat was not in Buriishtra 
nor Ouzerat m Uurjjara. All evi- 
dence got*s t<» prove that the old and 
morlern names appHeil to the same 
places. Thus Ptolemy*HSara^*/rif«i?com- 
prises Surat. - , {I lottmcm Q) ibH. i. 

359). This last »tateini*nt seems dis- 
tinctly erroneona, Burat is in l^tolemy*s 
AdpiKTj, not in 2ivpaerrpiijp^^ which repre- 
sents, like Haurilshtra, the imninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any ctmueetion between the 
names, or tbo remmiblance was acci- 
dental, It is |K>»8ible that continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name implying it^ being the place of 
imssage to SattrdMra or Horath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There are some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th cen- 
tury, in paspges of uncertain value in 
certain native writers. But it only 
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•came to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about the very end of the 15th 
century, when a ricfi Hindu trader, 
•Oopi by name, is stated to have 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. The way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1616 shows that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid 

in English slang is equivalent 
to the French Eafiot, in the sense of 
^110 great shakes,^ an adulterated 
article of inferior quality (Bai re) e, s v. 
Eafiot) This ])erhaps was accounted 
for by the fact, that “ until lately the 
character of Indian cotton in the 
Liverpool market stood very low, and 
tlie name ^Surats,^ the description 
tinder which the cotton of this pro- 
vince IS still included, was a byword 
4ind a general term of contempt” 
{Berar Gazetteer, 226 seq ) ] 


1610 — “Don Afonso” (do Noronha, ne- 
phew of Alboquerque) “in the storm not 
Knowing^ whither they went, entered the 
<3^ulf of Cambay, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of Q’urrate Trying to save them- 
selves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso ” — 
Correa, ii. 29. 

3616 — “Having passed beyond the river 
of Roynol, on the other side there is a city 
which they call Qurate, peopled by Moors, 
jand close upon the river ; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
^reat trade ; for many Hhii)s of Malabar and 
other parts sail thither, and soil what they 
bring, and return loaded with what they 
•ohoose. , . — Barhosa, Lisbon ed. 280 


1626. — 
olotha of 
wt»rth , . 

3628. — “Heytor da Silveira put to sea 
again, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
ovorywhoro with fire and sword, by sea and 
land \ and he made an onslaught on QuxTate 
and Koynel, groat cities on the sea-coast, 
and sacked thorn, and liurnt part of them, 
for all the people flo<l, thoy being traders and 
without a garrison. . • — Correa, iii 277. 


1653 »— “Thence ho proceeded to the bar 
of tho nvor Tapty, above which stood two 
•cities the moat notable on that gulf The 
first they call Burat, 3 longues from the 
mouth, and tho other Roinor, on tho oppo- 
site aide of tho river and half a league from 
tho bank, . . . The latter was tho moat 
•«um|)tuou8 in buildings and civilisation, in- 
habited by warlike people, all of thorn 
Moors inured to maritimo war, and it was 
from this city that most of the foists and 
sHhijia of tho King of CJambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Eiirai again was inhabited by 
unwarlike i>oopl© whom they call Ban- 
^I'ans, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 


to the business of weaving cotton cloths.”— 
Bat'ros, IV. iv. 8 

1664 — “So saying they quitted their 
rowing benches, got ashore, and started for 
Surrat ” — Sidt Ah, p. 83. 

1573 — “Next day the Eii^eror wont to 
inspect the fortress . . During his in- 

spection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention Those mortars bore 
the name of Sulaim^ni, from the name of 
Sulaim^n Sultan of Turkey When he made 
his attempt to conquer the ports of Gujaritt, 
he sent these with a large army by 
sea. As the Turks . . . were obliged to 
return, they left these mortars The 

mortars remained upon the sea shore, until 
Khud^wand Kh<£n built the fort of Surat, 
when he placed them in the fort The one 
which he left in tho country of Siirath was 
taken to the fort of Jun^igarh by the ruler 
of that country ” — TahaJcdU-'i-AlharX, in 
Elliot, V 350 

c. 1590 — “SUrat is among famous porta. 
The nver TaptI runs hard by, and at seven 
coas distance joins the salt sea RSnlr on 
the other side of the river is now a port 
dependent on Btlrat, but was formerly a 
big city. The ports of Khandevl and BalaSr 
are also annexed to Btlrat Fruit, and 
especially the auan&B, is abundant . . 
The sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
Furs, have made their dwelling here , they 
revere tho Zhand and Pazhand and erect 
their dtdhmas (or places for exposing the 
dead) . Througn the carelessness of the 
agents of Government and the commandants 
of the troops (npah-Halardn, Sipah Selar), a 
considerable tract of this SirkSr is at present 
m the hands of tho Prank, eg Daman, 
Sanjan (St John’s), TSrapur, MShim, and 
Bfisai (see (1) Bassem), that are both cities 
and forts — Am, ong. i. 488, [ed, 
u 243] 

[1615 — “To the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Roe . . these m Zuratt.” — Eoster, 
Zetiers, in 196,] 

1638* — “Within a League of the Road 
w© entred into tho River upon which Burat 
IS seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, 
with pleasant Clountry -houses, which being 
all wmte, a colour which it seems the 
Zuiia/iJt are much in love with, afford 
a noble prospect amidst tho greenness 
whereby they are oncomxvassed. But tho 
River, which is tho Tapfe . . . is so shallow 
at tho mouth of it, that 3iarks of 70 
or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.”— 
Mandefsh), !>. 12, 

1690. —“Suratt is reckon'd tho most 
fam'd Kmjionum of the Indian Bmi>iro, 
whore all (Commodities are vendible. . . • 
And the River is very commodious for the 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and Country Boats*”— 218. 

1779 ^ — “There is some report that ho 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to Bfiwf^^’-Souret 
. . . but the truth of this God knows.”— 
Seir MuUiq*. iii* 328. 
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SITBATH, more properly Sorath, 
and Soreth, n.p This name is the 
legitimate modern toim and repre- 
sentative of the ancient Indian Ba\c- 
rdahfra and (^reck BytastietiP, names 
which a]>p]ied to vhat we iifiw call 
the Katt.y wir Peninsula, but especially 
to the feitile plains on the sea-coast 
[‘‘Suiilshtra, the land of the Sus, 
afterwards Sanskriti/ed into 8au- 
r.ishtra tlie (loodly Land, proseives its 
name in Sorath the southern part of 
Kathiavada The name apia^ars as 
Burdshfia in the Mahdhhihafa and 
Piinini’s Gu}i(tp(ttlut^ in Pudindaman^s 
(ad, 150) and Sk«UKlagu]>ta\s (a i> 456) 
<TU‘njir insLiMiit ions, and in se%eral 
YaLibhi cop])er-plates Its Prakrit 
form appears as Bunttha in the Ishisik 
msciiption <if Gotami])uti«i (a D. 150) 
and HI lat(‘r Pr.Uviit as Bumththa in 
the Tirthidal/uf. of Ji nnpra-hhasuri of 
the 13ih or 14tli century Its t^arliest 
foreign mention is peiliaps Ktraho’s^ 
BaiitOhfns and Pliny’s Otatuia** 
(Htmihai/ i. pt i, 6)]. TIn‘ 

romarlvalde diHcoxer;) of <au‘ of the 
great inscnpt.ioiiH of A4oka (n.v 250) 
tm a rock at (hriiur, near Junagarh in 
Saunushtra, slums tliat the dominion 
of that grefit soveitMgn, %vhose capital 
was at Pataliputra (ItaXipifi^Opa) or 
Pataa, evtended to this distant shore. 
The application of the nmderu form 
vSilratli or vMonith has varied in extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
prthtfH or ilistnets into which the 
peninsula is divuliMl for political 
pur] loses, ("a<’h of thesi* pfdHfa <'ou- 
tanuiig a numhev of small >States, and 
being iiartly managt‘<l, ]>ai Uy eon- 
trolh^l by a Polit.icul Assistant, Soratli 
occupies tin* south -wn‘st<*rn portion, 
embracing an urea of 5,220 srj. miles, 

O. A,D. 80-00, — “Tat'ri?? rk jiiefr6- 
yeia rj trvPOpl^ovTQ, ^Afiipla ^a^cirft^, 

rk Si irapa0a.kdi<r<na ^vpacrrpThvn." -/Vci- 

piui^, § 4 L 


C, 545 — **^Etcriv oOp rk Xafiirpk ipirdpLo, 
r^s *1 p5iK7js raura, *o)po$k, KaX* 

Xtdva, 7} MaXi, iripre ifji.Tr6pia ^xovfra, 

^oXXovra rb Triir^pi ” — Cosmos, hb xi 
These names may bo interpreted as Sind 
Sorath, Calyan, Choul (0, Malabar * 
c 610 — “Ell (piittant lo royanmo de Ra- 
hi-pi (Vallahlu), il ht 500 /t k Touest, 
et arriva au rojaumo de Bou-lu-tck*a (Sou- 
rachtra), . , Oounno co royaume se 
trouvo sur lo chomin do la mor occidentale, 
tons les habitans piotitont des avantages 
qu’oUio la mei , ils so livront au n%oce, et 
a un umnnoioo d\ chanpjo ” — li iouen-Tf(sam. 
m rC Bmuhfh , in 1(> 1-165 
1516 Passing tins city and following 
the sea ct>ast, ><)U come to another place 
which has also a good ]>(>rt, and is called 
5urati Mangalor,* ind here, as at the 
other, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, giain, cloths, and cottons, and tor 
vegetables and «4hei goods prized in Tndia, 
iinii tht»y bring hither toco-nuts, dagara 
(Jaggery), which is sugar that they make 
dunk <»1, emeiy, \va\, cardamoms, and every 
other km<l of spu>e, a trade in which groat 
gain IS made in a short time.’*-— /iru^asa, in 
JiftfUlf'iiO, 1 f 20t>. 

157*i - See quidatiou of this date under 
preceding ai tnlo, m whah both the names 
Surat and Stlrath, iaeur 
15S} “After lus secoml defeat Muzaffar 
Gujaratf reticidetl by way of PhampiCnfr, 
Bfi'infr, and dhaldwai, t<» the country of 
Siiratu, and u‘sttsi at tlm town of (kmdnl, 
12 loH from the fort of «}uuugarh. , , , He 
gave a lac* of J/o/ttHthlts and a jewollod 
ciaggor to Aridn Khan (ihoif, ruler of 
Burath, and ho won !uh supj»ort,"- Tabalm* 

I AJUhuu, in iitfmt, w Ui7 4Ji8, 
c* 1*5U0. “““Sircar (Stlrath) wn«? 

formerly an mdependent territory ; the 
chief waH <»f the Ubehdo tribe, ami com- 
manded r>C^(K)0 t‘avulry, and 100,000 in- 
fnnt ry. Its length fr^nn the ]»ort of (Hiogeh 
(Clogo) to the }H>rt of Aramroy {Anlnnm\ 
mmsurcH 125 tosf*: and the breadth from 
Hiiideliar (AV/vMdr), t«» the port **f Diu, i» 
a distance of 72 by 

li. 7H; |ofh Jitivrtf, II. 213). 

1H16, “7 Soret, the chief city, iw called 

Jantttfiti* : it irt Imt a httlo Province, yet 
very “nth; it lyes upon Uu/jirat; it hath, 
the Ocean to the Siutth.” 7Wry, ed, 1665,, 
p. 551. 


c. 150.“ 

“ ':^tfpacrrprfp^9, * * * 
liapSd^Tjpa, t6Xi9 , * , 

25 up d O' r pa . * , 

MojP'^^Xwo'flroi' ipt.ir6pt0p . . P* 

Ptohmjf, VU. i.2-lh 

,, ** U4X<i^ ij pikv wapk rb Xotifbp 

pApat TOO *tpSou vdo’a KoX^ivai Kotvw? pip 

###### 

^ T<spl rbp Kdp0t hSXtop . . . 22upa<r- 
rpijpi^A* — Uiti, t)fu 


StJEKtTNDA, IfimL $arkmt^a^ 
[Hkt. j?nm, ^’ced-griias^^ kdntja, ‘joint,. 
HiH’tion’J. Tbc munc of a very Util 
mai-grans Bttirhartnti Bttm^ Eoxb., 
perhaps also appliisl t.o Bnreharum 
ftrorerum^ Iloxb TIu^hc grasses are 
often tall enough in the riverine 
plains of Eastern Bengal greatly to 
overtop a tall man Htanrling m a 


» Mangalore <q.v,> on UiIh co«Ht, no doubt 
ciiUHt} Svrathi WAnii^lor to diHtlnguiiih It ftom the 
welbknowii MuoKtuer of Cmiftni. 
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liowda on tlie back of a tall elephant. 
It IS from the upper part of the 
flower-bearing stalk of sihihunda that 
.Sirky (q V ) is derived A most in- 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
a curious mistake about the name of 
this grass by some official, who ought 
to have known better We quote the 

assage ’s story about the main 

lanch of a river channel ]p^o^ably 
rests on no better foundation 

1875 — ‘‘As I drove yesterday with , 

I asked him if he knew the scientific name 
of the tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmed abad, and which is very 
abundant hoie (about Lahore) I think it 
IS a sacoha7um, “but am not quite sure 
‘ No/ he said, ‘ but the people in the neigh- 
bourhood call it Siktaider’s Grass, as they 
^tiU call the mam bianch of a river 

* Sikandoi’s channel.* Stiange, is it not^ — 

how that gieat individuality looms thiough 
history ’* — G}a}it Notes oj cm Induvm 

Journey, 105 

StTRPOOSE, s. Pers sar-^oshy 

* head-cover,’ [which again becomes 
corrupted into our Tathoosh (tarbUsh), 
and ^ Tail) rush * of the wandering 
Britonl A cover, as ot a basin, dish, 
hooka- powl, &:c. 

1829 — “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke ; a thief having purloined 
your silver ohelam (see CHILLUM) and 
suxpoose.’* — J/m, of John ii. 159. 

SUBBAFUBBA, s Pers 

parda. A canvas screen surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see CANAXIT) 

1404 — “ And round this pavilion stood an 
enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outside and in- 
side, and with polos inside to hold it up. 
... And there was a gateway of great 
lioight forming an arch, with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the wall . . and above the gateway a 
Sipiaro tower with battlonionts . however 
lino the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifices, the said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 
parda.*’ — Olaotjo, n cxvi 

c 1590 — “The Bardpardah was made in 
former tiinoa of coarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to bo made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its ap- 
pearance and usefulness.” — Aim, i, 54. 

fl839. — “The camp contained numorous 
enclosures of serrapurdahs or canvass 
skroens . . OemhuL 2nd 

ed. i, lOl.J 


SUBBINJAUM, s. Pers sar- 
anjdm, lit ‘ beginmng-ending.’ Used 
in India for ‘apparatus,’ ‘goods and 
chattels,’ and the like But in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
application to grants of land, or rather 
assignments of revenue, for special 
objects, such as keeximg up a contingent 
of troops for service , to civil officers 
for the maintenance of their state , or 
for charitable purposes 

[1823. — “It was by accident I discovered 
the deed for this tenure (for the support 
of troops), which is termed serinjam The 
Pandit of Bhar shewed some alarm ; at 
which I smiled, and told him that his master 
had now the best tenure in India 
Mahjolm, Ceniraf Indm, 2nd ed i 103 ] 

[1877 — “Government . did not accede 
to the recommendation of the political agent 
immediately to confiscate his sarmgam, or 
territories ’* — Mrs Guthrie, My Yem m an 
Indian Emt, i 166 ] 

SUBBINJAUMBE, GBAM, s. 

Hind gi'dm-m't anjdml , Skt gnlma, ‘a 
village,’ and saranjdm (see StTRRIN’- 
JATJM); explained in the quotation 

1767 — “ Gram-serenjammee, or peons 
and pykes stationed in every village of the 
province to assist the farmers in the collec- 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon- 
sible for all thefts within the village they 
belong to . . . (Rs.) 1,54,521 14 ” — 

Revenue Accounts of Burdwan, In Long, 


SUBBOW, SEBOW, , s Hind 
mi do A big, odd, awkward-looking 
antelope in the Himalaya, ‘something 
in appearance between a jackass and 
a Tahir ^ (Tehr or Him, wild goat). — 
QoL MarJeham in Jerdon* It is Nemor- 
hoedus hnhalina, Jerdon , [N. huhahnus, 
Blanford (Mammalia, 513)] 

SUBWAUH, s Hind from Pers. 
sdrwdn, sdrhdn., from sdr in tbe sense 
of camel, a camel -man 

[1828. — “ . camels roaring and blubber- 
ing, and resisting every oilort, soothing or 
forcible, of their serwane to induce them 
to embark ** — Mimdy, Pen a7id J*enctl 
i^ietches, od. 1858, p. 185 ] 

1844. — , armed Burwans, or oamel- 
drivors .** — (/, O, of *SVr <7, Napier, 93. 

SUTLBDGE, n.p. The most 
eaHterly of the Five Rivers of the 
Punjab, the great tributaries of the 
Indus. Hind. Batlaj, with certain 
i variations in spelling and pronuucia- 
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tiou. It IS in Skt, Satadru, ‘flowing 
ill ii liniidred cliannels/ Siitiidni^ 
Sutiidn^ Sitadnc^ &c , and is the 
^apdSpoSi Zapddpos, or ^aSddpfjs of 
Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or Ilesudiub} of 
Pliny (vi. 21) 

c. 1020 — ‘^Tho Saltitn . . . crossed m 
safety the Sfhitn (Indus), Jolam, Chandr^Cha, 
Ubra (Ritvf), Bah (Biyith), and Sataldiir. 

, , in Elhot^ ii 41 

c lOiJO — “They all conibme with the 
Satlader below Mitltun, at a pl.ico called 
l*unjnad, or ‘the junction of the hvo 
nvers/*' — Af-ihtunly in Mltufy i. 48 The 
same writer says “(The name) should bo 
wntton Shataludr* It ih the namo of a 
province in Hiud But I have ascortaiiied 
from well-iuformod x>coi)lo that it should 
bo Sattdudf^ not /Shataidifdr*' (m<). — Jlnd, 

p. 62. 

c 1310. — “ Aftoi cros-iing the Pnnjitb, or 
hvo rivers, namely. Hind, ♦lelam, the n\ror 
of tjolutwar, Satlut, and Blyah . . •** — 
IVcmty^i in ui. 3(h 

c. 1380 --“The Hultau (Ffroz Hlufh) . . . 
c«inductod two Htroams into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river Jumna, the other 
from the Sntlej.’*— in 
EUht^ 111* 300. 

e. 1150. -“In the year 750 h (1356 a ».) 
the Hulbtn proceodetl to Dlbitlpdr, and con- 
ducted a stream from the river Satladar, 
for a distance of 40 l*<)s ns far as Jhajar.''-- 
TdrllA-t-Muhdml Shdhlj in EifuU, iv. 8. 

c. 1582* - “hottors came from Lahore 
with the mtelligenoe that Ibmhim Husain 
Mivzd had orofisod the Satlada, and was 
marching wiKin llipiChntr .'* — TittHxkdtd Ah- 
ImH, in MUwt, v 358. 

c. 1590, — “ .SW-wA nmil. In the 8rd 
clmiato. The length (of this Rlllmh) from 
Falwal to lA>flhIilna, which is on the bank 
of the nvor SatlaJ, ih 165 Evmh ** — Jl/i, 
orig i. 513 ; [ed* Jartrft^ ii. 278]. 

1793*— “Near Moulten they unite again, 
and boar the name of Setlege, until tmih 
the mibniance and name are lost in the 
Indus.**- lietineff, JfmciV, 102, 

In the following passage the great 
French geographer has missed the 
Sutlej : 


SXJTTiBS, s The rite of widow- 
burning ; i e. the burning of the living- 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husliand, as practised by peoiile of 
certain castes among tlie ‘Hindus, and 
eminently by the Riljptits. 

The word is properly Skt aatz, ‘a 
good woman,’ ‘a true wife,’ and thence 
specially a])phed, in modern ver- 
naculars of vScinskiit i)arentage, to the 
wife wdio was considered to accomplish 
the supreme act of tidelity by sacrihc- 
ing heiself on the funeral jiile of her 
husband The api>liciition of this 
substantive to the suit idal act, instead 
of the person, is Eurojiean. The 
X»roper Hkt term for the act is saha- 
{ffimaim, or ‘keeping comiiany,’ [sct/ia- 
marajia^ ‘d;ving together ’J* A very 
long senes of quoUitioiis iii illustra- 
tnm of the practi(‘e, from classical 
times dowuiwards, might be giveiu 
We shall ])rt‘sent a selection 

We should rtunark that the Avord 
(suit or s If her) dot*s not occur, so far 
as Ave know, m any European work 
eMer than tin* 17t.h century. And 
thou It f)nly occurs in a disguised form 
(boo <pit>tatiou from l \ Della Valle). 
The term wadi which he uses is 
Xirobably mahihsaily wdiudi occius in 
Hkt* Dictionaries (*a wife of great 
virtue’). Della Valle is usually 
eminent in the correctness of his. 
tran8cri]>tiou8 of Oriental w^ords. This 
conjecture of the iutcr])retation of 
ma$ti is confirmed, and the traveller 
hhuBclf justified, by au entry in Mr. 
Whitworth’s Dictionary of a word 
Miidi^kalla used in ( *anara for a monu- 
ment commenMjrating a mti. Kalla la 
stone and wadi^mtthd^iatl. We have 
not found the term exactly in any 
European document ohler than Bir 
Cl. Mnlet’s letter of 17B7, and Bir W. 
Jones’s of the same y€»ar Cseo below). 

BntUe is a Brahmanical rito, and 
there is a Sanskrit ritual in existence 


1753. — “Le« cartes ejui ont pr^otfd^ oelleii 
que j'ai compoe^efl de I’Ane, ou de Tlnde 
, » , no marquoient auoune Hvifere entre 
l*Hypha«is, ou Hypa«i», dernier dee deuve* 
qui MO rendent dan# Tlnduii, et le Gemn€, 
tjui eat le Jonmnns da 1* Antiquity. • • . 

la mareba de Timur a fndiqutf dane 
cetta intorvalle deux rivibras, oalla de 
Kehhtt at oalle da PanijHit. Bans un anoien 
itinerairo da l*Inde, qua FUne nous a oon- 
sarv^, on trouva antra V/I^pha»i» at la 
Jomanes una rivi?>ra sous la nom d'Haiidmi 
b %al« distance d’Hypbasis at da Jomanas, 
at qu’an a tout Hau da prandra pour K4hMr. 
p* 47* 


S ^e OUm\tied Indtjn to tlu Tanjors 
p. It wns introduced into 

Houtheni India with the Brahman civil- 
isation, and was prevalent there chiefly 
iu^ the Brahmanical Kingdom of 
Vijfwami^r, and among the Mahrattas. 
In Malabar, the most primitive part 


^ But it In worthy of noto tlist hi the Isisndi of 
BftU oim miwmor of srcomnllHliiJig the Hte Is 
culled Satis. <Hkt* * truth,* tpom «a<, whence 
slso laill tJe« rnwo^rd, if. cf Ind, Arohijp* li. 
^48, snu Jfrt 0 iirhh, lit vm hit 

Maiav* CtmooU^ap. xxUt 10. 
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of S. India, tlie rite is forbidden 
(Anachdi amrimya, v 26) The cases 
mentioned byJTeixeira below, and in 
the Lettres Ed%fiantes^ occurred at 
Tanjore and Madura. A (Mahratta) 
Brahman at Tanjore told one of the 
Xiresent writers that he had to perform 
commemorative funeral rites for his 
grandfather and grandmother on the 
same day, and this indicated that 
his ^andmother had been a sail 

The practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides India Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Yolga called Russians by 
Mas’udI and Ibn Fo|ilan. Herodotus 
(Bk. V, ch 6) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thracians It was in vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Islands It has 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own time, though there accompany- 
ing Hindu rites, and perh^s of Hindu 
origin, — certainly modified by Hindu 
infiuenee A full account of Suttee 
as practised in those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger’s account 
of the Religion of Sassak in J*. Ind 
ArrA li. 166 , also see Friedrich’s Bal% 
as in note preceding [A large number 
of references to Suttee are collected in 
Frazer, Pauhmnasy in 198 seqgi ] 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivaliy as to which oi the two 
wives of Keteus, a leader of the Indian I 
contingent in the army of Eumenes, 
should perform suttee. One is re- 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thus 

B.c. 317. — “ Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, she was set upon 
the pyre V>y her own brother, and was re- 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the spectacle, and heroically 
ended her life ; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the j>yre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and even at the violence 
of the dame giving utterance to no un- 
becoming cry, stirred pity indeed in others 
of the spectators, ana in some excess of 
eulogy , not but what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
ntos as barbarous and cruel, . . •**- — JJtiod, 
BiCi, BibliotJu xix, 33-34 

c. B.o. 30. 

** Felix Kois lex funeris una maritis 

Quos Aurora suis rubra oolorat ecjuis ; 
Namtjue ubi mortiforo lacta est fax ultima 
locto 

Uxonim fusis stat pia turba comis ; 

Kt certamon hahet leti, <piac viva sequatur 

Oonjugium ; pudor est non Uouisse morl* 


Ardent victnces , et flammae pectora prae- 
bent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris." 

JPropeitius* Lib m xiii 15-22. 

c BC. 20 — ‘‘He (Aristobulus) says that 
he had heard from some persons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom were 
disgraced ” — Sttaho, xv 62 (B T. by JSa/nvil- 
ton mvd Falconer^ lu 112). 

ABC 390 — “ Indi, ut omnes fere barbari 
uxores plurimas habent, Apud eos lex est, 
ut uxor canssima cum defuncto manto> 
oremetur Hae igitur contendunt inter se* 
de amor© vin, et ambitio summa certantium 
est, ac testimonium castxtatis, dignam 
morte decerni Itaque viotrix in habxtu 
omatuque pnstxno juxta cadaver accubat, 
amplexans illud et deosculans et suppositos 
ignes prudentxae laude contemnens ” — Bt, 
Jetonte, Advets, JTovzmanunif in ed, Vallajs, 
11. 311. 

0 861 — “ All the Indians burn their dead. 
Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, his wives 
cast themselves on the pile, and bum with 
him , but it IS at their choice to abstain.” — 
JieiTiaitdf Jietation, &:c, i 50. 

c 1200 — “ Hearing the Raja was dead, the- 
Parmto became a satf — dying she said — 
The son of the Jadavanl will rule the 
country, may my blessing be on him • ” — 
Ohxkiid Bardwif in Ind A7it, i 227. Wc 
cannot be sure that sati is in the original, aa 
this IS a condensed version by Mr Beames. 

1298 — “Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are placed on the 
pile to be burnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies ” — Maieo JBolo, Bk. iii, 
ch. 17. 

o. 1322 — “The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention). For when any man dies they 
bum him , and if he leave a wife they bum 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in the 
other world. But if the woman have sona 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.” — Odcrii\ in Gatlut}/, &c., i. 79. 

,, Also in Zampa or Champa: “When 
a marned man dies in this country his 
body IS burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in thep 
other world also — Ibid 97. 

c. 1328. — “ In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of substance, their 
l)odica are burnotf; and eke their wives 
follow thorn alive to the fire, and for the 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they wore going to be wedded. And those 

* Tlie same jioet speaks of Kvadns, who threw 
herself at Thebes on the burning pile of her Ims 
band Capaiieus (1. xv. Stl), a story which Palsy 
thinks must have come from some early Indian 
legend. 
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who do this have the hipflier repute foi 
virtue and iioifection among the rest,*’ — 
Eu *^o)danft% 20 

c* 1343 — “The 'burning of the wife aftoi 
the death of hci husband is an act among 
the Indiana recommended, but not obliga- 
tory If a wulow burns herself, the monibors 
of the fatnilj got the gloiy thereof, and the 
fame of tidclity in fultilhng their tliities 
8ho who does not give herself up to the 
dames puts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretched and despised 
for haling failed in duty But she is not 
compelled to burn herself.’* (Thoio follows 
an interesting account of instances witue-ssctl 
l>y the traveller Bafutn, n 133 

c 1-130 — “In MediA, \cro Tndi.l moilui 
eomburuntur, cum«iue his, ut pluiimum 
Mvao uxoios . niia phiresie, proul fuit 
matrimonii convent lo. l‘noi o\ lege untui, 
otiani fpiae umca est Muuiuntui auteiii et 
nliac uxoios tpiaodam eo p.jcto, ut nuatt' 
funus suA csoi nent, isque haiul paiiusapiul 
ct»s luaios ducit ur . . snbtinsso igiie ii\oi 
ornatioii <ultu mtoi tubas tilman.isqm* <‘t 
cMiitus, ct ii>si pNilIcntis more .ilaeris rognm 
inigno conntatu <*ut.uit \dstut inteiS'a 
ot saeoidos , hort nulo su,idt*iis <*u!ii 
tnrcnmieiit ilia sappms iguem pnipc s«g« 
gestum 1‘onsistit, le-festpuj ewiens, Into de 
more pnus enipme, t\un smdoneni ullsim 
indutrt, u<l o\hoi tatiommi dieeiitis ui ignem 
prosibt.” “ A*’, Vuuft^ in df' Im, 

Euif, iv 

e. 1520 -“There are in ibis Ivmgdoiu 
•(the IhHH'an) many hejdluui, luitives of the 
country, wbosoiuistom it is that wlu*n tlu*y 
die they imi burnt, and their wnes along 
With them , and if these will not do it, they 
remain in disgrueo wuth all their kindred. 
And as it hapnens oft times tlmt they me 
unwilling to do it, their Hramin kinsfolk 
porHuado thuin thenito, and this in order 
that HUi'h a fhie<Mist.om should not be brtd^en 
and full into obbvir>n ” Abw/woz/o dt* 
in i f. 32tk 

,, “In this country of Camboja . . . 
when the King <lieH, the Umln vtduutanlj 
burn fhemsolvijs, ami ho tlo tlie King's wives 
at the aame tune, and mo also <lo other 
women on the <le<ith of their hiisbamlK,'* — 
im. f. 

1622. — “ They told us that in Java Ma j«>r 
ifc wft« the cnstmij, when one of the thief 
mon died, to burn bin body ? and then his 
principal wife, ndornoti with garlamlM of 
tiowors, ha» homolf carrioti in a chair by 
four mon . . . comforting her rolationn, 
who are afllietod booauHO «ho in gtdng tt» 
burn hcrMolf with the corpHo tif her himlnuitl 
, • , Maying to thorn, * I am going this even- 
ing to mip with my dear lumbanti and ta 
Hleep with him this night/ , * . After again 
fonwohng them {she) ca«t>i herHoIf into 
tho fire and ih burned* If «he did not do 
thiH «he would not be hK>ked uptm a« an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.” 
— K.T. by l,ord Stanhy 1154. 

o. 1666.'— Cemro Fodoriei notieoa the rite 
an peculiar to the Kingdom of “ ” 

<9ee BISKJ^aAE): “vidi coiie ittranie e 


bostiah th tpiolla geutilitA , vscino puma 
nieiito abbrusciaro i corpi niorti cosi 
d'liuomini como di doiino nobih , e si 
riiuomo h manta to, ki moglie obligata 
ad abbriisciarsi viva col corpo del marito ” 
— (h ig od, p 3(5. This ti ivcller gives a 
good account of a Suttee 

1583 In the intonoi of PlmdilstAn it is 
the custom when a husband dies, for his 
widow wilhngl> and cheerfully to cast horself 
into the flnmos (of the funoial pile), although 
sht‘ may not, Inue In mi hai»pily with hiui 
Occasionally love of life holds hoi back, and 
ilion her husbaml's iclations assemble, light 
tho pile, an«l i)laee her np»ui it, thinking 
tint thc‘y theieby presene the honoui and 
thaiietci of the famili Hut since tho 

njuntrv had ( ome undei the rule of his 
graeious Mijestv fAkbai], mspeeUus had 
been appointed in eieiv eity and district, 
who weii* to w.iteb eaiefnlly ovtu these two 
eases, to disciiniin.de between thorn, and to 
prevent ,111 \ ivniu.m lu-nig fuieibly burnt” 
/b /, Mhn* in 69. 

I.AS’l \mong othei sights 1 saw* one 1 
ma\ note a-, wondei ful When I landed (at 
Negap.datn) fiom ih«' \essel, I saw a pit. full 
! ef kindled ♦‘huM'oal * and d that momonta 
\imngand l«MUtiful uomaii wus lu ought by 
In‘r people on i httei. with i great (ompanv 
of other women, friemls <»f In in, with great 
fiNtnifi, she Indding « minor in her left 
luind, find a lemon ni her right hanil, , . 

and so forth /ht/h, f. 82*'. 8*k 

ir» 8 t 5 .^ -*‘’Tbe < nstom of the eounfcroy 
(.lava) is, that wlnsisoeuu the King dootli 
die, they tiikothi* body so dtsnl un<l burne 
it, and prenervo the .ish»»sof him, find within 
five diiviis nn\t after, the wnn*s of the Baifl 
King so dead* aci’orfimg to the eustorno and 
vno of their eountrey , every one of thorn goo 
together to a plaee .appointed, and the 
ehiofe of the wommt which was nearest to 
him 111 neeompt, hrdh a b-dl in ht»r hand, 
and throvvidh it from Imr, and tlie place 
where the bfill restuth, t hit her they gee all, 
and turnij thmr faces to tho Kastwnrd, and 
every one with a thigger m their hand (which 
finggor they call a ense (see CEEA$E), and 
IH as Hharpe as a rasor), sfab thom«oluoH in 
their owne bh»o»i, luiii fall a gronohng on 
their facos, and ho emie their <layoH/‘-«S?*. 
f/f/aff/b/z, til ftnkL iv, 33 H, 'rins paHHOgo 
rofofH to Htambangan at tho east end of 
Java, whteh till a Into *late was milgaot tz> 
Ball, in which Much practices have eontmuad 
b» our day. It Hmuns probable that the 
Hindu nto hero came in contact with tho 
old BolynoHiitn priwUicesof a like kind, which 
prevailed In Ktjt, <piibi recently. Tho 
narrative referred to lielow untler 1633 , 
whero the victims wore tho nlavcH of a 
<leceaHcd quotm* points to tho latter origin. 
W, Humboldt thuH iilludoK to similar ikm!- 
HagoH in old JavanoHO ht^sratiire : “Thim we 
may reckon m tme of the tlnent epiHodeH in 
tho Bntta the »t.ory how Sutyi, Watf, 

when ahe hatl aonghi out her Hlain husband 
among tho wido-Hproad iicap of corpses on 
the battletiolfi, stabs herself by his side with 
a dogger. i. 80 (and see the 
whole seotien, pp. 8 / - 05 ), 
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[c 1590 — ** When he (the Bajah of 
Asham) dies, his principal attendants of 
lioth seves voluntarily bury themselves alive 
in his grave ” — Atn, ed ii 118 ] 

1598 — The usual account is given by 
Lnist7iotP7v, ch xkxvi , with a plate , [Hak 
Soo 1 219] 

[c 1610 — See an account in Pm aid de 
JLavtd^ Hak Soc i 394 ] 

1611 — **When I was in India, on the 
death of the Naique (see NAIK) of Madur^, 
a country situated between that of Malauar 
and that of Choromandel, 400 wives |of his 
burned themsebes along with him *’— * 
Teixeua, i 9 

c 1620 — “The author when in the 
teiritory of the Karnitik ai rived in 

company with kis father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days, the ruler died and went to hell 
The chiei had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the fire *’ 
— Midtammad Ilanafi. in Efhot. 

Til 139 

1623 — “When I asked further if force 
was ever used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among persons of quality, when some one 
had left a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of a woiso mishap, — in such a 
case the relations of hei husband, if they 
wore very stiict, would compel her, even 
against her will, to burn a bai barons 
and cruel law indeed ’ But in short, as lo 
gardod Giaccamh, no one exorcised cither 
compulsion or poi suasion , and she did the 
thing of her own free choice , both her 
kindred and horsolf exulting m it, as in an 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was) 
and hold m high honour among thorn And 
when I asked about the <j>rnaTuontH and 
flowers that she wore, they told mo this 
was customary as a sign of the 3 oyouHiiesa 
of the Masti {Ma»tl is what they call a 
woman who gives herself up to bo burnt upon 
the death of her husband). * — 7* defla VaHe, 
11 671 , [Hak kSoc ii. 275, and soo ii 266 acq*] 

1633 — “The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and wo consider oursolvos liouud to render 
an oxat t account of the barbarous coromonios 
practised in this place on such occasions as 
wo wore witness to. , d* t attvf of a 
Dutch Mmioiiio Halt, quoted by Otcmfmd, 
Ii, inti, Aifk , 11 214-253, from Pmo»t 
It IS very mterosiing, but too lt)ng fur 
extract. 


c 1 650 — “ They say that when a woman be- 
comes a Battee, that is burns herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband an<l 
tiufct they remain a long time in paradise, 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this moans draws him 
from thence and titkes him to x>aradis© , , . 
Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex . , . but she 

;j K 


who becomes not a Battee, and passes her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state It is however 

criminal to force a woman into the fire, and 
equally to -pre-vent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself " — DahLStan, ii 76-76. 

c 1650-60 — Tavernier gives a full account 
of the different manners of jSuttee, which he 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following 

c 1648 — “ . there fell of a sudden so 

violent a Showei, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Bain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fne But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so long, 
that the Fiie was quench’d, and the Woman 
w-as not burn’d About midnight she aiose, 
and w ent and knock’d at one of her Kins- 
men’s Houses, where Father 2Ieiion and 
many HoUcvndcrs saw her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them , however the x>aiii she endur’d 
did not so far terrifie her, but that three 
days aftei, accompany ’d by hei Kindred, 
she went and was bnrn’d accoiding to her 
hist intention ” — Tavamet, E T ii 84, fed. 
Ball, 1 219] 

Again 

“Inmost xilaces upon the Coa<itof Coro- 
mandel, the Women are not burnt with 
their deceas’d Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them m holes, which the 
Bramnis make a foot deeper than the tall- 
ness of the man and woman Usually they 
chuae a Sandy jilaoe , so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and danco uiion it, till they behove the 
woman to bo stifl’d ” — Ibhd, 171 , led. Ball, 
11 216] 

c 1667. — Bernier also has several highly 
interesting x>ages on this subject, in his 
“Letter wntton to M Ohapolan, sent from 
ChinxH m l^orsia ” Wo extract a few sen- 
tences . “ Concerning the Women that have 
rtctually burn’d theniHelvos, I have so often 
boon x>rosont at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length I could endure no more to 
see it, and I rotam still some horrour when 
I think ou’t . . , The Pile of Wood was 
proHOutly nil on flio, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the tune through tho Planios that 
tho Firo took hold of tho Cloaths of tho 
Woman, . . All this 1 saw, but observ’d 
nut that tho Woman was at all disturb’d ; 
yea it was said, that she had boon heard to 
pronounce with great force those two words, 
Pvof, Tm, to Higmfto, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souls Trans- 
migration, that this was the 5th time she 
had Imrnt borsolf with tho same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but two times for 
perfection ; as if she had at that time this 
Komombmno©, or some Prophetical Rpint,” 
— K.T. p. 99 , [ed, Oomiablc, 300 
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1677 — Suttee, described by A Bassing-, 
in Valent ijii v, [Ceylon) 300. 

1713 — ‘*Co fut cette ann^o do 1710, quo 
inourut le Prince do Maraya, do plus do 

a uatro-vingt-ans , sos femmes, on nombro 
o quarante sept, so brfilbrcnt avoc le corps 
du Prince. (details follow). — Pae 

Mai tin (of the Madura Mission), in Lett 
Edif ed 1781, tom mi , pp 123 

1727 — “T have soon soxoral burned 
several Ways . . I ho.ird a Stoiy of a 

Xiady that had leooived Addi esses fioin a 
Gentleman who afterwards dosoitod hoi, 
and her lielations died shortly aftoi tho 
Marriage , and as tho Fno v\as well 
kindled . . she espied her foimor Admirer, 
and bocknocl him to coino to her When ho 
canio she took him m her Arms, as if sho 
had a Mind to ombrace him , but being 
stronger than ho, she on mod him into tho 
Flames m her Aims, where they woio both 
consumed, with tho (^orpso of her Husband ” 
Ilin,n/ton,i 278, fed 1711,1 280]. 

,, “Tho Countiv about ((\ileiiita) 
being overspiead with the CJus- 

toui of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is alsi» praetisod hero 
Before tho Moiji(f\s Wai, Mr (thnnuoil 
went one tune with hia Oiduiary Giuirtl t»f 
Soldiers, to see a y<mng Wid<»w act that 
tragical CUtjistrophe, but ho was so suuttou 
with tho WuIow\ Lioauty, tluit lie aont his 
GimrdH to take her by Korco from hoi 
Executionors, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings They hvoii lovingly inanv 
Years, and Inul soerul Children , at longtii 
«ho dkul, after he had .settled m Caleutta^ 
but instead of converting her to O/nvitnantt/^ 
she made him a Proseljrto to Paomnitn^ and 
tho olily part of iV*entntnity tliat was re- 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and bo hmlt a Tomb over her, where all hi.s 
Life after her Death, he kept tho annivorsai > 
Day of her Death by sacrifu-ing a (kick <m hor 
dV»mb, after tho Ptman Manner.’' — Jhttf 
(oil, 1711], n. 6 7. jWith this compare tlie 
curious lines ili*scnbed as an Mpifaph on 
“JoHcph Townsend, I ’dot of thuChuigcs” 
(5 Hor. d i M56 ) | 

1774. “Here (m Bah) not luily wnunen 
often kill themselves, or burn with their 
deeeaHod husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of thmr ilecoaseil masters.” — 
res/, T, to W, 170. 

1787. — “Boon after I and my conductor 
had the house, we were informed 

tho suttee (for that is tho name given to 
tho person who so doviitos herself) had 
passed. ...” — ^SVr C, Maht, in Parhi. 
Papers of p. 1 (“ Hindoo Widows 

,, **My Father, said ho (Pundit 
Hhadaeaunt), <Uod at tho ago of one hun 
drod years, ami my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a Buti, and burned her- 
self to expiate sins.” — Letter of U\ 
Jones, m Life, li. 120. 

1792. — **ln the course of my ondeavoura 
X found the jxjor suttee had no relations 
at Poonah.” — Letter from aSTiV <7, Male/, in 
Or. Jyfm. li. 394; t2nd od, li. 28, 


and see i 178, in which tho previous passage 
is quoted] ® 

1808 — “ Those proceedings (Hindu mar- 
iiago coronionios in Guzerat) take place in 
tho presence of a Brahmin And farther 
now tho young woman vow’^s that her affecl 
tions shall bo fixed upon her Lord alone 
not only m all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to tho next, that she wnll dio, 
that sho may bum with him, through as 
m.iny transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal hhss. 8ovon sncco&sions of 
suttees (a woman so\eu times born and 
binning, thus, as often) .secure to the loving 
ccniplo a seat among the gods ” — R 1>9 um- 
mond 


1809 — 

“ O sight of misery * 

You cannot hoar hei cues . their sound 
In that wuld dissonance is di owned , , , 

But in hor face >ou see 

Tho sujqilication and the agony 
geo 111 hci swelling tin oat tho <iosporate 
sti eugth 

'Phat with vain ellort stiuggles yot fur 
life , 

Hei aims **ontractod now in fiiiitless 
sti ifo, 

Now wihlly at full length, 

Towards tho ciowd m vain for pity 
spi ead, , 

They force hoi on, they land her to the 
<U*ad " 

Kvhwma, i 12 

In all tho pooni riml its copious notes, tho 
\Nord suttee does not occiu 

[1815 “In roforonce to this mark of 
strong attachment (of Sati for Siva), a 
Hindoo widow hurnmg with hor husband 
on the funeral pile is cnlh‘d sutee.” — IPa/ff, 
Hlmtoos, 2ntl ml n. 25 ] 

I%H28, “After having bathed m tho river, 
tho widow lighted a brand, walked round 
the piks, Hot it on tiro, and tlion mounted 
cheerfully tho Hume cauglit and blazed up 
instant ly ; who sat down, placing tho houci 
of tho corjiso <111 licr laj>, iiiul lopeaiod 
several times tho usual form, ‘ I tarn, Ilam, 
Suttee ; Ham, Ham, Suttee H anjemnn 
of a /*ilf/ritn, 1 . 91-1J2 

1829. XV//. 

^ “A Hhciui.atiok for declaring tho prac- 
tice of Suttee, or of burning or burying 
alive tho widowH of Hindoos, illegal, and 
numuhablo by tho (Viinmal (JourtH.” — • 
niHHed by tho at Dee, 4. 

1839. “Have you yet heani in Kngland 
of tlie horrora that took place at the funeral 
of that wret<*h<ul old Hnnjeet Hmgh 'i Phnr 
wivoM, and seren hIuvo girls were burnt with 
him; not a wt»rd <»f rumonHirauco from tho 
Hritifih Hovoriiment.” /*t iters from Madras 
278. 


1843. ““ It iK lamentable to think how 
long after our power wan drmly oatabhaheil 
m i^engal, we, groHHiy neglecting tho iir»t 
ami plamoHt <luty of the civil magiatrate, 
Mutforerl the |iriu*tice» of infanticide and 
euttee to continue unchecked.”— A/acaM^ory’^f 
Rfiteek on Cates of Ihmnaiitk 
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1856 — “ The pile of the sutee is unnsually 
large , heavy cart-wheels are placed upon 
it, to which her limbs are bound, or some- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall It is a 

fatal omen to hear the sutee’s groan , there- 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of * Victory to Umb&. * Victory 
to Ranchor • ’ and the horn and the hard 
lattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed.*’ — R&s MMA. ii 435 - 
[ed 1878, p 691] 

[1870 — A case in this year is recorded by 
Chevers, Ind Med Jurii,p7 665 ] 

1871 — “Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no bettei than 
the Hindu woman’s * bravery,* when she 
•comes to perforja suttee ” — Oo7 nhill Mag 
vol XXIV 676. 

1872 — “La coutume du suicide de la 
Sat! n*en est pas moms foit ancienne, 
puisque d^jh les Grecs d'Alexandre la 
trouv^rent en usage chez un peuple au 
moms du Penj5<b Le premier t^moignage 
brahmaniquo qu’on en trouve est celui de 
la BriJiaddevatd qui, peut-6tre, remonte tout 
aussi haut A Torigine elle parait avoir 
6t5 propre ^ I’aristocratie mihtaire ** — 
liaith, Les Rehgio^is de VLide, 39 

SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s The 

old tiade-name of the sea-slug, or 
tripang (q v ) It is a corruption of 
the Bugi (Makassar) name of the 
creature, suwdld (see C'tawfurd^s Malay 
Diet., [Scott, Malayan Wauls, 107)] 

1783 — “I have been told by several 
Buggosses that they sail m tbeir Padua - 
leans" to the northern parts of Now Hol- 
land . to gather Sw&llow (Bicho do 
Mor), which they sell to the annual China 
junk at Macassar.” — Eo7)Yst., K to Mery in, 

SWALLY, SWALLY ROADS, 
SWALLY MARINE, SWALLY 
HOLE, n p SnwilLl, the once familiar j 
name of the roadatead north of the 
mouth of the Tapti, wdiere slnpa for 
Surat UHually aiKjhored, and discharged 
or took in cat go It was perhaps Ar 

mv'xlhil, Hjie shores’ (?) [Otlun\s sug- 
gest Hkt. S^wUaya, ‘abode of 

[1615 —“The Osiandor xirovmg so leaky 
through the worm through tho foulness of the 
Hoa-wator at Sually ” — EosM , Leffn iv 22 
Also HOC Bird (rood, Repmd on Old liet si 209. ) 

1623. —“At the bench there was no kind 
of vehicle to ho found , so the Captain 
wont on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sohali. . The Pranks have bouses 
thorts for tho goods which they continually 
flespatch for ombarkation .” — della Valle, 
lu 503. 

1675. — As also passing by . . , eight 
ships ndmg at Siaat Jtivor’s Mouth, wo 


then came to Swally Marine, where were 
flying the Colours of the Three Nations, 
English, French, and Dutch who here 

land and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion ** — Frye^, 82 

1677 — “The 22d of February 167^ from 
Swally hole the Ship was despatched alone ” 
-^lUd 217 

1690 — “In a little time we happily 
arriv’d at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the Shoo} ” — 
Ouingtoix, 163 

1727 — “One Season the English had 
eight good large Ships riding at Swally 
the Place where all Goods were un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shipp’d off ” — 
A Rarmlton, i. 166 , [ed 1744] 

1841 — “These are sometimes called the 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water ” — HoishmglCs 
India Dvi ectory, ed 1841, i 474 

SWAMY, SAMMY, s This word 
IS a corruption of Skt sadm^n, ‘ Lord ’ 
It IS especially used in S India, in 
two senses (a) a Hindu idol, especi- 
ally applied to those of Siva or Subra- 
nianyam , especially, as Sammy, in 
the dialect of the British soldier 
This comes from the usual Tamil 
pronunciation sdim (b) The Skt 
wold is used by Hindus as a term of 
respectful addiess, especially to Brah- 
mans 

a — ’ 

1755 — “ Towards tho upper end there is 
a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swamme, that is thoir chief god ” — /m, 70. 

1791 — “Tho gold might for ua as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut ” — The Indian 
Observer, p 167 

1838 — “ The Government lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and tho Government 
officer . . was ordered to superintend tho 
delivery of it . so ho wont with tho 
shawl in his tozijon, and told tho Bramins 
that they might come and take it, for that 
he would not touch it with his fingers to 
pi oaont it to a Swamy ” — LetU rs tronv 
Madras, 183. 

b — 

1516. — “ThoHO ]icoplo are commonly called 
Jogues (see JOGEE), and in ihoir own 
speech they are called Eoame, which means 
Servant of God ” — Btirhosa, 99 

1615 — “’Pune ad suos convorsus: Eia 
Brachmanos, inquit, quid vobis videtur? 
llh mirabuudi mml praetor Suami, Suami, 
i<l ost Domino, Domino, rotulerunt.” — 
Jainc, Thes*, i 664. 

SWAMY-HOUSE, SAMMY- 
H 0X7 EE, s. An idol -temple, or 
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])agoda. Tlio BainmyJiou^e of the 
3>(31 u ridge in 1857 will not soon 
he forgotten, 

1760 — “Tho French cavalry wore ad- 
vancing before tboir infantry ; and it was 
the intention of Oolliand that hib own should 
wait nntil they came in a hno witli the 
flank -hro of the field-pieces of the Swamy- 
liouse *’ — <hj)i(\ 111 

1820 — “Hero too was a httlo det lehod 
Swamee-house (or ehaiiell with ,i lamp 
I aiming before a little idol — Alt at of (fo/ 
Alouiittuiij 99 

1857. — ‘"Wo met Wilby nt ihe .uH.ineed 
post, the ‘ Sammy Honse,’ within 600 y.inK 
of the Ihistion. It was .i euiious pl.ieo foi 
throe brothers to meet in 'fho view w.is 
eharnnng Delhi is as gioon .is in eni4‘i.ihl 
just now, and the .luinni i Muspil .uid Filaee 
.xje beautiful objects, tlnaigh held by^ 
inlidols ’* — Lttfas ludtui diaiurf fh* of 

Ihltn^ by Jltutif ifitoflotf p IIJ. 

[SWAMY JEWELRY, s A kind 
of gold aii<l silver ]e\\<‘liv% made 
elueflj^ at. 'Priebi nopoly, in KuropiMii 
slini)e.M e()^ er(*d w’lth gnifesipie inytho- 
l<»gUMl figure.s 

(1880 — ** In the ch.irueicristK* Swami 
work of the Mji dr. is IVesi<ien(*v the orn.x- 
nientation eonsi.sts of figures of the Pni true 
gods in ingh relief, oifliei beaten out from 
the Hiirfnee, or afhxed to it, whether by 
HoUienng, or wedging, or Hcrewing thiuii 
on,” — Htniutmrl^ hofmtr, 152 ) 

SWAMY.PAaOEA, s A emn 
furmt'rly ennvut at. M{idra.s 5 prolnibly 
HO called from tim figure of an nlol oii 
it. Mil burn gives 1(K) Payo^ftfn 

1 1 0 Star PagoihiH A ^ “ (h nr sw^mi 
pagoda” \va.s a naun* given to a gold 
ernu bearing on tin* obverse theetligy 
of (Jhenna Ki*s\vam Swami (a title cif 
Krmlma) and on the ri*ver.se hakshnu 
and liukmini 

SWATOH, H, This ih a marine 
term which probably has varioun ap- 
plications beyond Indian limits. But 
the only two instanee.H of its ajipliea- 
t.ion aroboth Indian, viz. “tin* Swatch 
of No Ground,” or olliptically **The 
Swatch,” marked in all tlm charts just 
<»ff the (tanges Delta, and a space bear- 
ing the Hanie name, and probably 
produced by analogous tidal actum, on* 
the In this Delta. [The word is not 
to be found in Bniyth, Hailor^n Word- 
book ] 

1726. — In. Valontijn*tt first map of Bengal, 
though no name la applied there ia a apaoe 
marked no ground wife 60 raam (fathom* ?) 
hf Ihae/*' 


1863 — (Ganges) “There is still one 
othoj phenomenon This is the existence 
of a gloat dopicssion, or hole, in the middle 
of the B.iy of Bengal, known in the charts as 
the * Swatch of No (himnd’” — Ent/tmoiif 
o?/ Rtuent Choutjf^^ in tht Ihdta of the flanges. 

Jour Utof , Ang 1863. 

1877 — (Indus) “'I’his is the famous 
Swatch of lU) ground where the lead falls 
at once into 200 fathoms ” — Bio ton ^ Sind 
Bt<ii\tMj 23 

11878— “Ho (<\ipl Llovd, m 1840) 
desciibcs the rem.uk.iblo phenomenon at 
tho luMcl of the Biv of Bengal, similar to 
that ropoited bv' tSiidiUii Selby off the 
months of the Imlns, c.illcd ‘ tho Swatch of 
no giound ’ Tt is .v dec]^ clnsm, open to 
so.iw.iid and vei v stoop on the north-west 
f.ioo, with no soundings at 27)0 f.ithoms *” — 
All iH oj Imiotn >Sfo h ys, 27 J 

[SWEET APPLE, s An Anglo- 
Indi.in (oirnptum ot sltffphaf, ‘the 
fruit of Sita,^ 11 h‘ Muwk Melon, Fi 
Pafiron. (UtcHi'htht m.osihi(ht (see 
CtrSTARD-APPLE) ) 

SWEET OLEANDER, h. is 

III tael, tin* common oleander, Nermm 
odantfn^ Ait. 

1880, “Nothing is more < Irirnnng than, 
oven m th(‘ upl.md valh \s t>f tlio Miihratta 
oountiy, til coniii out id a wood of all out- 
landish trees and iloweis suihhudy on tho 
dry wintoi l>od of siina* tn»mntaiu .stream, 
grown along tho banks, or on tho httlo 
islets of vorduro m mid (shinglo) stream, 
with olmiipM of nusotl t.im insk and lovely 
blooming oleander.** A/N 9. 

SWEET POTATO, s l^he root of 
Ihititfa'i (lioisy ((hn rnl riif tifi lia~ 

Ii.), N.O. i *oftrolvtfhtvt (tt‘ , a Very 
palataiib* vogidable, grown in mcj.st 
jmrts of Imiia, '^riiongh (‘Xteiimvcly 
ruhivafecl in America, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books (/v/, ni Eng, uyelop, 
Nat. Iii.st. Section, and in Drnr^s 
Uar/nl Phntn of hnf/it\ that tho plant 
in a native of the Malay i.slands. The 
Emj, (hfr, i*ven Hi ales that hnfatm 
IH the Malay name. Hut the whole 
allegation m probably fonmied in error. 
The Malay nanie.s 'of the plant, aa 
|nven by (Jrawfurd, arc Kaledck^ Uhi 
and llhi KmWa^ the hint two 
narneH meaning ‘Java yam,' and 
‘HpaniHh yam/ ami indicfiting the 
foreign origin of tlie vegetrfihle. In 
India, at least in the Beiif^d Presi- 
dency, natives commonly <jall it shahar^ 
hindf P.-— Ar., literally ‘ siigar-candy/ 
a name ecptally suggesting that it is 
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not indigenous among them And in 
fact when we turn to Oviedo, we find 
the following distinct statement 

“ Batatas are a staple food of the Indians, 
both in the Island of Spagnuola and in the 
others and a ripe Batata properly 
dressed is just as good as a marchpane twist 
of sugar and almonds, and better indeed 
. • When Batatas are well ripened, they 
are often carried to Spain, i e , it the voyage 
be a quiet one , for if there lae delay they 
get spoilt at sea I myself have carried 
them from this city of S Domingo to the 
city of Avila in Spam, and although they 
did not arrive as good as they should be, 
5 'etthoy were thought a gieat deal of, and 
reckoned a singular and precious kind of 
fruit ” — In m. f 134 

It must be observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
west ds New Zealand And Di 
Bretschneider is satisfied that the 
plant is described in Chinese books 
of the 3rd or 4th century, under 
the name of Kan-chn (the first syllable 
= ‘ sweet’) See B on (Jinn Botan, 
Words, p 13 This is the only good 
argument we have seen for Asiatic 
origin. The whole matter is caretully 
dealt with by M Alph De Candolle 
(^Ortg%ne de^ Plantvs ciUHvees, pp 43-45), 
concluding with the judgment “Les 
niotifh sont beaucoup plus forts, ce me 
semble, eu faveux* de Povignie ameri- 
caine ” 

The ‘‘Sanskrit name” EuMaloa, al- 
teed by Mr Piddington, is woiihless 
AlH IS properly an esculent A rum, but 
in modern use is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
for the sweet pol^ato RahUlla, more 
commonly rat-^dhlf, is in Bengal the 
usual name of the Yavi, no doubt 
givcm first to a higbly-coloured kind, 
such as JHoseo'iea jiurpnrm, for redd- 
or rat-<Xlri means simply ‘reel potato’ , 
a name which miglit also t)e well 
a]>]fiitHl to the batatas, as it is indeed, 
accfu’ding to Forbes Watson, in the 
f)ec<*an There can be little doubt 
that this vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known m 
Europci many years before the potato, 
the latter robb(*d it of its name, as 
has hajipened in tlie case of brazil- 
wood (<i.v.). The batata is clearly the 
‘potato’ of the fourth and otlxei's of 
the following (Quotations. [Bee Watt, 
Econ. Diet, ui 117 seqqj] 

1519. — “At this place (m Brazil) we had 
refrewhmont of victuals, like fowls and moat 


of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
batate, pigne (pine-apples), sweet, of sin- 
gular goodness. , J*-—F%gafetta, E T. by 
Bord Stanley c/ A , p. 43. 

1 540 — * ‘ The root which among the Indians 
of Spagnuola Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St Thom^ {O Verde group) 
called fgname, and they plant it as the chief 
staple of their maintenance , it is of a black 
colour, % e the outer skin is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets , it has the taste of 
a chestnut, but much better ** — Voyage to 
I ike I. of San Tome under the Equ%noctialy 
I Ranitmo, i 117 d 

c. 1560 — “ They have two other sorts of 
roots, one called batata . They gene- 
rate windiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers Some say they taste like 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts , but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without sugar, 
are better — Gitol Hak Soc. 86. 

1588. — “Wee met with sixtee or seventee 
sayles of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
oft to Sea vnto vs, and brought with them 
in their Boates, Plantans, Cocos, Potato- 
rootes, and fresh fish ” — Voyage of Master 
Thomas Oaiidzdi, PmiJias, i. 66 
1600. — “The Battatas are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iiuamon^ (see YAM), and taste like Earth- 
nnts ” — In Pin chan, ii. 967 
1615 — “I took a garden this day, and 

E lantod it with Fottatos brought from the 
iiqiiea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 

I I muMt pay a tay, or 6 shillings sterling, 
por^annum for the garden .*’ — CochJs l)iai y, 

I 1646 — “ . pattate; e’est vne racme 
comnie naueaux, maia plus longue et do 
couleur rougo ot jaune cola ost do tros- 
bon goust, mais si Ton ©n mango souuent, 
olio degousto fort, ot ost assoz vonteuso.” — 
Moiqitet, Voyages, 83. 

1764 — 

“ Thoro lot Potatoe mantle o’er the ground, 
Sweet as the cano-jmeo is the root they 
boar.” — Otainge), Bk iv 

SYOE, s Hirid from Ar sdu A 
groom. It iH the woid m universal 
i\m lu tlie Bengal Presidency. In tlii‘ 
South borse-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz ghordwdkZ (see GOBA- 
WAIiLAH) The Ar. verb, of which 
sfZ'is la the X)articiple, seem.s to be a 
loan-word from Byi’iac, sausl, ‘to coax.’ 

[1759. — In list of servants’ wages . “ Syce, 
2.”— In Bong, 182.] 

3779. — “ Tho bearer and seise, when they 
returned, came to tho placo''wh©ro I was, 
and laid hold of Mr. Duoarelb I took hold 
of Mr Bheo and earned him up. The bearer 
and seise took Mr. Ducarell out. Mr. 
Keoblo was standing on his own house 
looking, and asked, ’What is tho matter P 
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The boarci and seise said to Mr Kooble, 
These gentlemen came into tho house when 
my niahtoi was out — EotUenu* on Tntii of 
Grand r Francis, in Echoes of Old CttlouttOf 
2J0 

3810 — **Tho Syce, or groom, attends but 
one horse ** — Wtlhamsonf V^M i. 25i. 

c. 18r»S 

‘ ‘ Tandis quo les <jais voilloiit 
los ehiens rodeuis ” 

Lt'(onfe fh' Ltsle 

BYCEE, fi In Oluna to 

pure silver Imlliou in ingols, <n‘ shoes 
(<pv ) Tile origin of tlio iianu* is said 
to bo si (pron at Ouitou stti and svv)™ 
‘line silk’; and ue an^ tobi b\ 
IVIr (blea that it is so called because, 
iE ]HU'e, it lUtiv be drawn out init» line 
tlire.ids. [Linsolioten (IbOH) .s]>e«iks of 
“ Peecea oi cut. silvei, in wlncli aoit 
thtiv ]).iy and rect‘ne all then nuuiey ” 
(llak Sue i i;^2) ] 

1711. — “ F<vrnierl\ they ir^etl i*) sell foi 
Sisee, or Hilvei full tmo, but (>f late tho 
Method is alter’d.’' lJt*> 


SYR AS, OYRtrS See under 
CYBtlS. 

SYBXAM, n p. A ]t1a<*e on tlie 
Pegu R., near its cfnitluenee with the 
Rangoon E., six niiles R of Rangoon, 
and very famous in tin* I’ortuguese 
doalinpH with Pegu 'I'he Hiirniese 
form IS Thav-hjnuf but probably tbe 
Talaing name was msiror that which 
foreigmu's gne it (See ihmna (htzfl- 
ftrr^ n. 672. Mr St dohn (»/. A*. As. 
Noc, 1861, ]> J51) suggests the 

Mwn w'or<l sttntti(f or ‘a swing- 

ing cradled! Syriani wms iln» site of 
an English factory in the ITth cmitury, 
of tlie history of whi<‘h lilth* is knowii. 
Seo the ipiotution from Dalr^mple 
below. 

1.5S7* — **To Ciriont a Port <if Pogu ct»nio 
fthijm frtan Moeea with woollen t'loth, 
Scarlots, Velvets, Opium, and hucIi Hko,** - 
A. Flteh, in linU ii. JJUlk 

I wont tiuthor with Philip Brito, 
and in fifteen© <laye« arrived at Sinaoi tho 
chiofc Port lu Pogu, It w a lamuntalilo 
spectiicla to HOC the hnnkaH of tho Hniers set 
with infinite fruit heanng irtma, now ouer- 
wholrned with ruinoM of gilded 'remples. 
and noi>lo adifit»ea ; tho w»ayeH and tiolds full 
of akulls and hones of wretched Peguans, 
killed or famished, and oiiHt into the Hivor 
in such nuinberfl that tho multitude of 
enrkasses prohibiteth the way and passage 
of ships. **^The Jesuit Andrew iforw, in 
Purciuit ih 1748. 


c 1606 — Philip do Bnto issued an order 
1h.it a custom-houso should be planted at 
Serxan {Fendn), at which duties should b© 
paid by all tho vessels of this State which 
wont to trade with tho kingdom of Pegu, 
and wuth tho ports of Marta\an, Tavay, 
Tonassoinn, and .luncalon Now cer- 

tain nioi chants and shipowners from the 
Coast of Goroinandol refused obedience, 
and this led Philip do Bi ito to send a 
squa<h on of 6 ships and galliots with an 
unptising .in<l oxeolleiit foico of soldiers on 
1 ) 0.11 d, that they might enuso on tho coast 
«»f TeiuisNcnni, and compel all tho vessels 
that the^ met to come .ind pay duty at the 
foitiess of Serian ” — /bavox), 135. 

1605 — “IHh 'rh.it the Old hoitse and 
<honud at Syrian, foimorly belonging to the 
Entf/idi may still be contimiod to 

ihem, and that they may have hbeity of 
building t/si s, and vm) (‘houses, for 

tho seeming their Ooods, as sh.ill ho noccs- 
sarv, and th.ii more (imund bo given thorn, 
if wh.it Ihev formorh Irul bo not «kuihciont ” 
Petition piesentcMl to tlic K. of Bninm at 
Ava, by hUL Fl*('tU'tnHl . lu Ihthifmple, O.U, 
11 371. 

1720 “ Zierjang (H^\ nam) in Valentnn, 
Vhoi o , <Stt ,127. 

1727 —“About 00 Miles to the Eastward 
t)f (‘hiiui B.uka ir (se<^ OHmA-BXTCKEER) 
js the Bar of Syiian, theouk> ])ort now open 
I for Trade in all tb<* Doimtiions. . . . 

i It was many N't'ais m ^^)s^OHsion of tho 
i , till by 11u*ir lusolenco nn<l Prhlo 

they were obliged to quit it ” — .1. Ilamilton. 
11 31 H2 , [ed. 17 n I 

SYtTD, M. Ar. suiiild, ‘a lord’ The 
ilissignal lou in India uE those Nvho 
chum to Ik* ih'sccmlauts of Malionuned 
Rut the usage of Banjul and Bharlf 
varies lu iliMcriuit parts of Mahoin- 
incdan Asia. (buich dis- 

piitisl) fin* Sayyid is a descendant 
man Malioinined thiougli Ids grand- 
cliild Hasan, ainl is a mail ot the 
len ; wdiensas the Shuiif derives from 
lusaj^n and is a man of the sword” 
(/faHua, Ai\ iv. 20J>) j 

1401. “On this clay the bold played 
at chc‘HH, for a grt*at while*, with certain 
2Sayte«; and Zayteil they c-all eortaiu men 
who come of the lnu*»ge of Muliomad/” — 
(Iftndfo, c*Hiv* {Afonkluun, p. 111-2). 

IHdlb “I! y n dann Plude < put tro cIubsos 
do iiiuMulnianH; Iuh Sldylds on dcHCoudants 
tie Mahomet pur liuyain, len Bifudkits ou 
AriU»©M, nommc's vulguirenieni MuuroK, !©» 
Fathann cm Afgans, et les Hogols. Cos 
cpmtroH clawKet out e}«tt*une foiirm iSfc la 
religion do saintM perHonmigoM, <pii sent 
Houvent doHigni^H par com ddnonunationa, ot 
par d'uutroH Hj)f?ciHlement <*onBacrde8 h cha- 
cune d'enoM, telles quo Mh* pour los Salyids, 
AAdw. |wmr les Pathans, Ary, Agd^ 

et EhtrUftt ^niur los Megols.’* de 

Tfmy^ iUHgion Mas* (Urns V half ^ 22. 
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(The learned author is mistaken here m 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India specially applied to Arabs It was 
iapplied, following Portuguese custom, to 
All^Mahommedans ) 


T 


TABASHEEE, s ‘Sugar of Bam- 
Boo ’ A siliceous substance sometimes 
found 111 the joints of the bamboo, 
formerly prized as medicine, [also 
known in Inidia as Bdnslochan or 
BamlapUr] The word is Pers tabd-^ 
shJiy but that is from the Skt name 
of the article, tvaJclsJuia^ and ta'bahk'’ 
shl/ra The substance is often con- 
founded, in name at least, by the old 
Materia Medica writers, with 
and IS sometimes called 'i&podjio d% 
vanna. See 0^9 below Garcia 

JJe Orta goes at length into this 
subject (f 193 &eq(i ) [See SUGAR ] 

c 1150 — “Tanah (miswritten Banah) est 
uno joho ville situ^e sur un giand golfe 
. * Dans ]os montagnos onvironnantes 

oroissont le kaiia ot le . . tabashir 
. . Quant an t^bachir, on lo fal&ifie ©n le 

mdlangoant avoc do la condro d i voire , mais 
lo vontablo ost cebu qii’on extrait des 
racmos du rosoaii dit . . af Shaikl ** — 

AV6 1 179 

1563 — “And much less are the roots 
of the cane tabaxer , so that according to 
both the translations Avicena is wrong , and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the canes of India, whonco at appears 
that ho never saw it, since ho calls such a 
white substance charcoal — Oarexa, f 195i? 

c 3570 — “II /^podio SI oongola d'acqna 
in alcuno canno, e lo n’ho trouato asaai nel 
Pogh fjunndo fncouo fabnear la mia caaa ” 
— 6V5 Ffdfinci, in liamusio^ in. 397. 

1578. — “The tipexhum or Tabaxir of the 
Persians . . was not known to the 
< Jrcoks ’* — A coataf 295. 

c 1580 — “Spodiutn Tabaxir vocant, quo 
nomine vulgus pharniacopoooriim Spndium 
fsctxtiuin, <inippo inotalhcurn, intoJhgunt 
At oiuditioros vin eo nomine lacrymam 
<|uandain, ex caudico arbons prooorae in 
India UitHcontis, alhicantom, odoratam, 
faculbitiH rofngoratonao, ot cor maximo 
roborantiH itidoin intolhgunt ” — Pio^ptr AU 
jthntitj H^rum A^^tjypimrmn, Lib 111 vii. 

1598 — “ . . those Mamhm have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it wore) 
fbc pith it . . . the Indians call it 
Pamr Afam/iw, which is as much as to say, 
SIS Sugar of Mamhu^ and is a very doop 
Modicinablo thing much ostoomod, and 
much sought for by the Arabians, Persians, 


and Moores, that call it Tabaxiir ” — L%n- 
schoten^ p 104 , [Hak Soo. ii 56J 

1837. — “Allied to these m a botanical 
point of view is iSaccharum officxnaT^im, 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded siicckmum, or the substance 
known by this name to the ancients , the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Taba- 
sbeer . Considering that this substance 
is pure silex, it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of irepi '2iaKX<^pov fiekwov ” 
— Royle on the Ant of JBCiimoo Med%c%ne. 
p 83 This confirms the views expressed 
in the article SUGAR 

1854 — “In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline when wetted, consisting of a flinty 
secretion, of which the plant divests itself, 
called Tabasheer, concerning the optical 
properties of which Sir David Brewster has 
made some curious discoveries ” — Engl. 
Cxjol Nat Hist Section, article Baniboo 

TABBY, s Not Anglo-Indian A 
kind of watered silk stuff , Sp and 
Port tahi, Ital Fr taHs^ from 

Ar. ^attdht^ tke name said to have been 
given to such stuffs from their being 
manufactured in early times in a 
quarter of Baghdad called al-attcZMya , 
and this derived its name from a 
prince of the ’Oniaiyad family called 
Attab. [See Burton, A^ N%gKts. n. 
371] 

12th cent — “The ^AUdhlya . here ar© 
made the stuffs, called 'AttSlblya, which are 
silks and cottons of divers colours — Ibn 
Jifbati, !> 227. 

[c 1220 — “ 'Attabi ” Soo under SUC- 
lAT J 

TABOOT, s. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shriiie, or model of 
a Mahonimedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which 
is carried iii iirocession during the 
Moharrain (see HetMotSy 2nd ed 119 
sRqq.yiinrl Gmcvii de Tcmyy Rel Musulm 
dam Vlnddy 36) [The -word is Ar tahvi. 

‘ a wooden box, coffin * The term used 
ill N. India is tcdmja (see TAZEEA) ] 

[1856 — “There is generally over the vaul 
xn which the corpse is deposited an oblong 
monument of stone or bnck (called ‘tar- 
kooboh *) or wood (in which case it is called 
* Wboot *) — Lan(>, Mod, Egypt , 5th ed. 

1. 299.] 

[TACK-EAVAH,^ A litter carried 
on mcn*s shoulders, used only by royal 
personages. It is Pers. taJcht-ravctriy 
‘ travellnig-throne ^ In the Hindi of 
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Behar the word is corrupted into 
tmfariodn* 

[c. 1 660. — “ . . several a rticl os ot C 7/ / h 
and Jajkoi woikninnship , amonpr Inch were 
a pahlif and a tack-ravan, or tr.ivollint? 
throne, of cv<iuisito beauty, and much ad- 
mired od. Conhtahh, 128, in 

370, tact-ravan 

fl7R3* — “ jVlahommed 8hah, onipoioi of 
Hindostan, seated in a royal litter (takht ! 
revan, which sigmhoa a movinjv tin one) 
issued from his camp . . Jlcumat/, 

IV. 169 ] 


TAEL, s. 

tho C’liniesi' 


Tins IS the trade-iuniu* oi 
(uuice, VI/, of a catty 


S .v.) , and also ot the (’linie.so inoucN 
account, often called ‘Mho ounce ( It 
silver,’’ hut in Clnnese called littmf. 
The standard htoft/ or ftal js, aci'ordnin 
to Di. Wells AVilliain.s, --.57t)8l giC 
troy. It uas foiinetly tspinaleiit tf> a 
strin^f of IdOO fi>ii //, or (aceorflnii' to i he 
trade-name) cash (q v ) The (dnn.i 
tad used to Ih^ Kndvtaied as worth 
O'f Sd, but the ratt‘ leally v.iried witli 
the ]nuce of silver. In 1870 an aiticle 
in the Eoifnajhfhf Brmtw puts it at 
5.N 7id (Hept. IK 302), the e\thanp‘ 
at Slitiii^hai ui boiKioii bv t(*h*iiraidiie 
13, 1885, wa,s 1% !»3(/. . 
CouC)<'t. 3, JOOl, a#. 74 ,/ I. Tin* 
wfia jivparcutly f,rot. from tlu' MuIunn, 
luuong wlimii tail or fuMl jh tli<* uiiiiic 
2 / i fills n(,')uti, IIS 

Omwfurd nidicntos, is pniluihlv fnmi 
tin* luiiia tola (ii.v.). [Mr. VriiiKlr 
writes: “Ku- il. Vulr <lors not refer 
tosiieli forms Its tahe (.see lielow), taies 
(pluuil III Fryer’s Kmo Airount, }i. 210, 
suli MmlMieo), Taya (.see (itioliUion 
below from Saris), tayaa (.see quolit- 
tion below from Mo<‘qnet-), or tady.» 
and taeys (Philip’s Irau.slation of 
Lmnchotm^ JIak, Hoc*, u 140). These 
probably conic through tin* mednun 
In which tin* 
final I in the hi ngular tael is changed 
intcj H ni the plural. Hindi a form as 
taeis^ tnight (Misily suggest a singular 
wanting the final /», and from such a 
singular French and English pluralH 
of the ordinary tyjie would in turn he 
f^hionwl" Et Ht. Geo,. 1st ser. 

lu 126),] 

The (/hinese scale of weight, %vith 
their trade-nanies, runs * 10 taelss^* I 
catty, 100 pecul»«i33i 

m<^Td. Milburn givi*s tlie weights of 
Amin as 4 eopang^ (see KOFANO-)**! 
macei 5 iaac6«X ^myam, 16 mayam^ 


1 hi iJc (see TAEL), 6 tales =1 LmtcaL 20* 
Oumals^l catty, 200 catHest= 1 bahar 
and the ca ft ij of AeliTn as = 2 lbs 1 or/ 
13 Ot these names, mace, tale and 
bahar (c|q \ ) seem to l)e of Indian 
oiigin, mayam, hanghal, and laH Mala'v 

1510 — - “ And those thieo junks which 
were then taken, accoulmg to the assertion 
of ihoso who weie aboaid, had eontamod 
111 silver alone 200,000 taels {tutus), which 
.ue in mil money 300,000 besides 

nuuh else ol value with which they wore 
fiei^hted — PiutfK cap \\\v 

X Tael IS a full ounce and a 

III 1 ^ ” — LiiUstftuten, 41, 

[il.llv »So« I 1 10] * 

l,,nu — ^'Hst et pom lens f»>nus, quod Tael 
vacant in Malatc i Tael uiuiin in Malacca 
pondet lb masas /U Huf, 11 61 

,, “Four hnmlu^d cashes make a 
(see KOBANG) t’onre tow/Hfus 

are oim m^ Feme make a l^tudaw 

(see PAEDAO) Four Ptidaes make a 
TLayel - iktpf, T I hi as, ni /^ttnhas, i 123 


Tayel *’ - 'f Jhms, ni I*uHhas, i 123 

t stf»ne^ me thus bought 

hv the Taile . . whn h is one Ounce, and 
the thud pait Fnglish ” »sVo/s, m dtu, 302 

Ibb? “A Taye is tbi* shilhngo stoihng 
— Nuih, in du, 

bes Porliiigais suufc foi’t desiroux 
di* ct‘s < 'hinoiH pour < s< I.ivts . il y a des. 
t lnuois fauts <e mv^Uvr . , <}mind ila 
voyent «iuet]Uo Ihmiu pidtt gar<*on ou tille 
. • • les onhment pur fona' et les eachent 
. . . puis vioniuuit sur la nuo do la mer, 
qu UH w<,'auent qne stmt. les trutiquaus h (lui 
ilsles vendiUit 12 ot. ITi tayes ehucun, tiuiest 
tmuiinm 2.5 eseus. Mot ;{ 12 

c 1656.— Vii llchgieuv (‘hinoxs qui a 
uHto surpns mice des femmes do dohaucho 
. . . I on a peivil !o m» 1 avee vn forehiuid; 
a eo fur ust aitnehe vne ehaisne tie for 
denmrtm div brasses ipihl est obligd de 
iraiHiuu* jusques a eo ipi’il mt npport<J au 
tmuuaiit t rente theyls <l‘argcnt ♦lu’il fuut 
donmnthint rauimmne.*'— 
In //urnitd, Ihiet\H Vtiytitps, ii, 07. 

11083, ahitvesmd Musk wo\’o» 

<’aftee 10: tahe U: Mas 03. . . 

Idaetf /V. nSV, fM/,, Ist ser, ii, 34.] 

TAHSEBLDAR, 8. Thr rliirf 

(iiHtivr) rrvt'mir onit-ri' of ii .siibilivi.Miou 

OaltHU^ cmif. Pergunnah, Talook) of n 
rtmlnrt (wo ZlUtAH). Hiinl. from 
P«»rH, inhsildifr^ and that from Ar. 

* eolleet ion,* 'Idiis is n tc»nn 
*>f the Mnhomniednn adiu in i.stration 
winch WH* have mlopted. It appears 
hy the quotation from Williammm 
that flic te*nn whh fornu*rIy eintiloveri 
in <Jah*utta to designate the c^h- 
kcu|H*r in a llrm or private eHt^iblish- 
inent, but thiH imu i« long obsolete* 
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[Possibly there was a confusion with 
tahvlldd'i , ‘ a cashier 

[1772 — ‘‘Tahsildar, or Sezawcadj an 
officer employed for a monthly salary to 
collect the revenues ” — Glossary, in Verelst, 
View of Bengal, s v ] 

1799 — “ . He (Tippoo) divided his 

country into 37 Provinces under Dewans 
(see DEWAUN) . and he subdivided 
these again into 1025 inferior districts, 
having each a Tisheldar ” — ■ Letter of 
Miinvo, in Lije, i 215 

1808 — , ho continues to this hour 
tehsildar of the petty pergunnah of Sheo- 
pore ” — Fftlh Rejgou, 583 

1810 — ** the sircar, or tiisseeldar 
(cash-keeper) re<^iving one key, and the 
master retaining the other *’ — JVilham&on, 
V,M 1 209 

[1826 — “ , I told him that I was 

. , the bearer of letters to his head col- 
lector or Tjhuseeldam (.s?t) there ” — Pa?i- 
diirang Hai %, ed 1873, i 155 ] 

TAILOB-BIBD, s This bud is so 
called from the fact that it is in the 
habit of drawing together ‘‘one leaf 
or more, generally two leaves, on each 
side of the neat, and stitches them 
together with cotton, either woven by 
itself, or cotton thread picked up , 
and after putting the thiead thiough 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
fo fix it” {Jndon) It is Oithrotomos 
longicauda, Gmelin (suli-fam. JDiy- 
motctnae) 

[1813, — “Equally curious in the structuro 
of its nost, ana far superior (to the baya) in 
the variety and elegance of its plumiige, is 
the tailor-bird of Hindostan ” (hero follows 
a description of its nost). — Forbes, Ot Mein , 
2nd od i 33 ] 

1883 — “Clear and loud above all . 
sounds the to-wlioe, to-whoe, to-whoo of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
groomsh thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Beaconstield in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel. Aided by its industrious 
spouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
durzee, and sow together two }>road loaves 
of the Ifuirol in the pot on your very door- 
stop, and when it has warinly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up therein a largo 
family of little tailois ,” — Tubes on Mg 
Frontm, 1J5, 

TAJ, H. Pers, tdj, ‘a crown.’ Tlie 
moHt famouH and beautiful mausoleum 
in Asia ; the Tdn Mixhal at Agra, 
erected by Shah Jahan over Ihc burial- 
place of hia favourite wife Mumttiz-i- 
Mahal (‘Ornament uf tlie Palace’) 
Banu Begaim 


1663 — “I shall not stay to discourse of 
the Monument of MLbai , because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Taj Mehale, which I am 
now going to describe to you . judge 
whether I had reason to say that the 
Mmisoleiion, or Tomb of Taj -Mehale, is 
something worthy to he admired For my 
part I do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme , 
but I must needs say, that I believe it ought 
to be reckoned amongst the Wonders of the 
World — Bernur, E T, 94-96 , [ed. 

Constable, 293] 

1665 — “Of all the Monuments that are 
to be seen at Agra, that of the Wife of Olm* 
Jelian is the most magnificent , she caus’d 
it to be set up on purpose near the Tasn* 
mojcan, to which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it The Ta&imacan 
[^ Taj-i-mukam, ‘ Place of the Taj *] is a great 
Baza), or Market-place, comprised of six 
great courts, all encompass’d with Portico’s ; 
under which there are Warehouses for Mer- 
chants . , The monument of this Begum 
or Bultaiie^s, stands on the East side of tho 
City I saw the beginning and com 

pleating of this great work, that cost two* 
and twenty years labour, and 20,000 men. 
always at work” — Tanerniei, ET ii, 50; 
[ed Ball, i 109] 

1856 — 

“ But far beyond compare, the glorious Taj, 
Seen from old Agra’s towering battlements, 
And mirrored clear in Jumna’s silent 
stream , 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 
Set royal on the melancholy brow 
Of withered Hindostan , but, when the 
moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer light, 
Like some queened maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace, 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately,, 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Banyan Tree* 

TALAIN'G, np The name by 
wlncli the chief race inhabiting Pegu 
(or the Delta of the Irawadi) is Jmown 
to the Burmese, The Talaings were 
long the rivals of the Burmese, alter- 
nately compieriiig and coiKpieied, but 
tlie Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long iiredoTuinated, even in the Delta, 
that the use of the Tabling language 
is now nearly extinct m Pegu 
thougli it is' still spoken in Martaban, 
and among the descendants of emi- 

f rants into Siamese territory. We 
ave adopted the name from the 
Burmese to designate the race, hut 
their own name for their peojile i& 
Mnn or M^n (see MONE). 

Hir Arthur Phayre has refarded the 
name Talaing^ as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Teiinga. The reasons given 
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,ue plausible, and may be l)riefiy 
stated in two extracts from bis Essay 
On the IRhtoui of (J As* *SW 

Bemj , \ ol xlii Ft i ) The iiaiues 
;giYen lu the histones of Tlia-htiin and 
Pegu to the first Kings of those eities 
aie Indian; but the^ cannot be ae- 
eejited as historically true The 
countries from mIucIi the Kings are 
*said to have <ierived their oiigin . * . 
may be recognised UvS Kariu'it.i, KaliWftt^ 
Yeiiga and Vi/ianagav.uu , ]»robably 
inislaken for the more famous Vj,)ay- 
anagar . The vord neiei 

occurs 111 the IVgnan Inslories, but 
only the moie ancient laune Kalingi ” 
((>p at pp 32-38) “The tMrly st‘tl1e- 
nient oi a colon^ nr (iti ior tia<]t‘, on 
Ihe coast of Ibnnain.i b\ tiers trtun 
Talingana, sat ista<‘toi ilv accounts lor 
the name Talaing, by vhuh tbe 
])eo]>le oi Pegu me kiuuMi ti> tbe 
iinrniese and all ]h*o]»1(*s ol the 
Ihit tile Peguans call tlieniM‘l\es b;v 
diiler<‘nt nann* * Mon^ 
or Mini (ihith ]> 34) 

Prof K<n*chliamnn‘r, h()\\t‘\er, %\ho 
has latch <b‘Voted much labour to tbe 
study of 'railing arclueology and 
literature, entirelv ri‘)ei‘fs tins view. 
He stales tbal prif>r to the time of 
Alompra’s conquest of Pegu (niuldle 
of 18th (suiliiry) tlie iiaiiit* I'nlaing 
was entirely unknown as an appella- 
tion of* the Muns, mid that it. lunvhere 
occurs in cither inscriptions or idder 
]wilm-lea\e,s and that by all iiataons 
of Further India tbe }>eo]>le in tpiestnui 
is known by nanu‘s relattsl to tut her 
At)in or JUtjn, lie goi*s on * “Tbe 
word ‘Talaiitg’ is the lt*ri» whieh 
tht* Muns ackiiowltsiged the'ir total 
deft‘at, tht‘ir being vaiiqiiishtsi and 
the slaves of their Ihtrniesi* conqmu’or. 
'riiey were no longer t<» lusir tin* umne 
of Muns <ir IVgunnH. Ahmipra Hfigmn- 
tissed them with an np^iellalion suggt^s- 
Hve at, onee of their submission and 
'<iisgra<»e Talaing means” (in tin* 
Mtin language) “‘one wlio is trtidden 
niiflcr fofit, a sla%^e.' . , . Alompra 
eould not ha\e devised more eiicc- 
tivt» means to extirjiate tlie national 
etmsciousmss <tf a petqde than by 
burning their books, forbuhbng the 
nse^ of thmr language, and by mibsti- 
tutitig a term of aoject, reproach for 
tlie nnnuL undt*r which they had 
iiminUiinea themselves for noarfy 2000 
years in the marine proviiict‘s of 
Burma. The similarity of the two 


woids ‘Talaing’ and ‘Tclingana’ is 
onrely accidental ; and all deductions, 
Inst Ol leal or etymological . from the 
reseinblince . . must necessarily be 
\oid nh 7a?f?e” (Notn on Emly Hist 
and Gtoff of Jh Jhtuna, Pt ix np 
11-12, Rangoon, 188*1). 

Heie we leave the question Tt is 
not «dcar whether Pint F* gives the 
st<u> ot Alom]»ra as a historical fact, 
or as a ]u*obal>Ie e\]>linatiou founded 
on the ct^iuologv 'Pill this be clear 
wc c.innot sa\ that we aie altogether 
Nitistusl But llu^ hi< 1 that we have 
b<*cii unable to lind .in;v occhrience of 
Tttlanm e.irlici than Syiues’s narrative 
IS in favour of bis v icw 

Ot tiu* lelics of 'r.ilaiiig literature 
almost n<)t lung is known IR itch is to 

he liop(*d fioni tlu* studies of Prot. * 
PiU i hb.imiutu* bnu'-idf 

'riieie are bnguwtic lea^ons for con- 
ineOnig tbe Trfltunp ov Mini ]»eo])le 
iwith the so-calh*d Kol.itian tribes of 
till* interior of liitlia, Imt tbe point is 
not ^et a S4‘fflt*d one. |Mr Jkiines 
notes coinciflenceM between tbe Mon 
tind Mumia langu iges, and actuqits 
(he eonnectum of 'r.danig w itii Tehnga 
{(liiMfs IhpuH, 1891, 1. ]». liB)] 

“'Pile preMtkiit King of the Btrnmns 
. has aliiogateil hmiuo sovore penal laws 
unjioMeif b> lus predeccHS4»rs on tho TaUens, 
or native Pi'gunr’H. tlustieo is no>v napar- 
tmlly diMtnbuteil, un«i the onlv distinction 
at pre‘*ont iiet\ve«»n n Hirnian aiiU a Talten, 
consiHtH in the eschiMion nf the latter from 
places of pal»he trust anil powm/' 

1H3. 

TALAPOIN, S. A word used by 
tlu* Portugnese, and after them by 
French and otlier ('onltncnlal writers, 
as well as bv Hoim* Knglish travellers 
ot tbi‘ I7lli century, to designate the 
Hufhihist inonkH of (Vylon and the 
Iiifio dnnese countries. The origin 
of the eNprej-.sion is oli.scure. Mon- 
Heigiieur mdlegoix, in his />m% dn 
itotjannif Thai i*n Siton (ii. 23) mys . 
“lies Eiiropeens ies i»nt appeleH tala- 
poinfi, probnblement du nom de 
rv*ven1ail qiPils fiennent u la main, 

lefjuel s’appelle fahtpaf^ qui Sigiiifie 
ft tif tiv dt* pu/aoVc ” (idl<lerH givcH 
Talapannnm^ Pali, *a leaf iiHed in 
writing, hi'* TbiH at tirat Might Bv&im 
tfi have nothing to Miqiport it except 
Mimilnrity of Hound ; but the qnota- 
tiotiH from Pinto throw Home possilde 
light, am! affiml probability to this 
origin, whidi is «1ho accepted by 
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Koeppen (Rel des Buddhas, i 331 
note), and by Bishop Bigandet (J Ind 
Arctviip IV 220) [Others, however, 
-derive it from Pegiian T%lap(n7i, tala 
(not tila), * lord,’ pozn, ‘ wealth ’] 

c 1554 — “ . htta procissao na qtial 

se afiirinou qne hiao quarenta mil Sa- 
cer dotes dos quaes muytos tinhao dif- 

feientes digmdades, come erao Giepos (®), 
'Talagrepos, Rohm,, Neepou, Bicos, Sacateits 
e Ohatijai os quaes todas pelas vesti- 

duras, do quo hiao ornados, e pela& dibisas, 
€ tiiszgmas, qiie levcuCio nets mdtos, se conhecido, 
quaes erao huno, e quaes erao outros ** — F 
Af P-itito, oh cK Thus rendered by Oogan 
‘'‘A Procession it was the common 

opinion of all, t^^fit in this Procession were 
40,000 Priests most of them were of 
different dignities, and called Grepos, Tala- 
^epos (&c ) Now by the ornaments they 
wear, as also by the devices and ensigns 
which they carry in their hands, they may 
bo distinguished ” — p 218 

,, “O Chavhaiodia Ihe niandou hfSa 
cai ta por hum sen Gt epo Talapoy, religioso 
2^ do idado de oitenta annos ” — Pinto, eh 
cxlix By Cogan “ The ChmCbinlma sent 
the King a Letter by one of his Priests that 
was fourscoie years of age ” — Cogan, 199 

ri566 — ‘‘Talapoms” See under COS- 

MIN] 

c 1583 — “ SI voggono le case di 

legno tutto doiate, ot ornate di bellissimi 
giardim fatti alia loro vsanza, nello quail 
h.ibitano tutti i Talapoi, die sono i loro 
Ki ati, cho stanno a gouorno dol Pagodo ” — 
<Mt(Hpaio Balhi, f 96 

1586 — “Theio aio . many good houses 
for tho Tallapoies to i>roach in ” — R Fitth, 
in Jlakl 11 93. 

1697. — ** Tho TaUpois persuaded the lam 
//c//ian,|brothor to the King of Pogu, to vsurpe 
the Kingdom©, which ho refused, pretending 
Ills Oath. They replied that no Religion 
hindered, if ho placed his brother in the 
Vahaf, that is, a Oof den Thxme, to be adored 
of tho people for a God ” — Ntcolas Pimcfnta, 
in Pu^eluts, 11 . 1747 

1612 — “There are in all those Kingdoms 
many persons bekjnging to different Religious 
< )i dors , one of which in Pegu they call Tala- 
pois ” — GoMfo, V VI 1 

1659. — “ Whilst wo looked on those 
tomploH, whonii these horrid idols sat, there 
came tho Aracan Talpooys, or Priosts, and 
foil down before tho icfols.^’ — Walter Sihulse, 
JU'iseyi, 77. 

1689. — “ 8*il vons arnvo do former la 
boiwjho aux Talapoins et do mottro on dvi- 
<Umco lourn orreurs, no vous attomlez qu’h 
h'H avoir pour oimoniis miplacablos.'^ — l^ett 
Kihf. XXV. 64. 

1690. ““ “Their Uehgions they call Tela- 

f ioi, wh<i arc nt*t unlike mendicant Fnjers, 
iving upon tho Alms of tho People, and ho 
highly venerated by thorn that they would 
be glad to drink the Water wherein they 
watth their 1 lands — OangUm, 692. 


1696 — “ h, permettre Tentr^e de son 
royaume aux Talapoins ” — La Bt-uyire, 
Oa7act§re6, ed Jouast, 1881, ii 305 

1726 — “ This gieat train is usually closed 
by the Priests or Talapois and Musicians.*" 
— Valentijn, v 142. 

1727 — “The other Sects are taught by 
the Talapoins, who preach up Morality 
to be the best Guide to human Life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have our 
Souls transmigrated into the Body of some 
innocent Beast ’* — A JRamilton, i 151 , [ed 
1744,1 152]. 

,, “The great God, whose Adoiation 
IS left to theiT* Tallapoies or Priests ” — 
Ilnd 11 . , [ed 1744, ii 64] 

1759 — “When asked if they believed the 
existence of any Supbbiob Being, they (the 
Caitanneis (Carens)) replied that the 
B-Ciraghmahs and Pegu Tallopins told them 
so*’ — Letter in 0? Rep i 100 

1766 — A^idri De*i Couches Combien 
avez-vous de soldats ^ Ci outef Quatre- 
vingt-mille, foit m^diocrement pajfis A, 
des C Et de talapOins ? Cj Cent vingt 
mille, tous faineans et trfes riches II est 
vrai que dans la derniere guerre nous a vons 
€t4 bien battus , mais, en recompense, nos 
talapoins ont fait trbs grande chbre,” &c — 
Voltaire, Dial xxii Andi^ JJes Couches d 
iSia?n 

c 1818 — “A certain priest or Talapoin 
conceived an inoidinat© affection for a 
garment of an elegant shape, which he 
possessed, and which he diligently preserved 
to prevent its wefinng out He died without 
correcting his irregular affection, and im- 
mediately becoming a louse, took up his 
abode in his favourite garment ” — JScmgei - 
mano, p 20 

1880 — “The Phongyies (Poongee), or 
Buddhist Monks, sometimes called Tala- 
poms, a name given to thorn, and intro- 
duced into Europe by tho Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fan formed of tdla-^pat, or 
palm-leaves.” — Bati/ Reu , Fob. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp Bigandet, 

TALEE, s Tain tdU A small 
trinket of gt)ld wlncli is fastened by 
a string round tbe neck of a married 
woman in S. India. It may be a 
cuiuous question whether the word 
may not be an adaiitation from the 
Ar. tahlil, “ qui siginfiie pioprement . 
pron oncer hi formule la %ldha ^lld 
Hldh, Oettc formule, dcrite sur 

un niorcoau de papier, servait d’amu- 
lette . . le tout t'^tait renferm6 
dans un etui aiiquel on donnait le iioin 
de taJiM” (Dozy <0 Eugelmann, 346). 
These Mahommodan tafillls were worn 
hy a band, and were the origin of the 
Sjian. word iak, ‘ a baldrick ’ [But 
the talee is a Plindu, not a Mahom- 
medan ornament, and there seems no 
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doubt that it takes its name from Skt 
tala^ ‘the palmyra* (see TALIPOT), 
It beiiig tlie original nraetice fot 
Momeii to %vear this loat dipi>ed ni 
satiroii-nater {Mtuh ^j/ros, sv Lognn.^ 
Malahtr^ i 13*1),] The ludiaii word 
apXK'ars to occui hrst in Aliraliam 
Rogeriiis, but- the <‘U.stom is alluded 
to bv eai 1 V n i it ers, r ff Goiu tM, SiftitKlo., 
L 43 e 

So tho Budej^rooui takv**-. tins 
Tail, find ties it louini the neek of Ins 
hiKle.” Ilitffn {'». 

Vmong sonic of tho t'hiistians 
thciu H also .111 e\il eustoiii, that thov foi 
the gi outer tif^htenin^' and f.od-in.doii^ at 
tho inanniJ^e Inuuk 'iHovv th< Hi niot^rnom 
tt)' tie a Tali ot littk hint! louial tin* Hiitlo's 
neck, alfhnnnh m ni\ tune this w i', .is 
innch as j»«iss,ihlo dtMionjH'tsk sotsii^’ tliat it 
IS a oustoni domed tioni Ho dhoiu ni.‘* 

X* tffou {({eiin in), ItJS 
lti7 1 ‘‘'riie hndogiooni at t lohos to tlu^ 
uodv ot tin* )»ndo a lino tioni w hioh* haiifijf 
tliroe little |neeos of gold in honotn of tin' 
fhieegodH. ainl this Ihej^ t.dl Tala, ainl it 
is tho sign of being t innrrusl vNomau ” 
Pifuti >/ Anttr u. 707 , 

170 J, IVietoioa, quum nions hujiis 

Hegioins sit, nt infantes sos vid septoni 
unnoruiii, intoidtnii clniin in temniori ludubs 
eic gouitorutn ionHensu,^ nintriitionuuii in 
diHsoIuhile iiraosouti cuntrahHiit, juji* 
impnatiioncui TaUi, hcu nurcitc tcHHeriie 
nnjitialis, uxoHs oolln panailis ; tiimHiormriH 
nmndumuH n<» Inijui^niodi imbi nifiirittnmtri 
Inter tlhrmtiuium tied nonnithintd* - />mve 
uf 0atd. Tom*umtf in A*whf^% Alrun Iffnt. i 
t 5 fn 

17^0, And on tho bid rot hid day tho 
Tali, or hrhUra befroi tud bund, is tied round 
her msek by tho Hrnunn « * , and thin she 
must not untie in her huabund's life.” 
V<t/t iiktUiK f»l, 

**• . . the tall, whn h inn nbhon 
vnth II goltl head hanging to it, ih hold 
randy ; and, honig «ht>wn to the eonipany, 
aonto pruyerHantl bleHKingH are pionouneett , 
after whleh th© bridegroom tnltos it, and 
hangH It about tho hrido’'H nueh.’* /'ViWirji, 
Or. il/n/i. 2ml od 11.312.1 

TALIAB, TABBYAB, m. A 

wntehmati (S. India). Tani. tfilnhjAn\ 
[frniu ‘head,* a ehief w^atehuiiui ). 

IflHf). ‘‘The Ikionu ami Tarrjjrari Hunt in 
i|U0Ht of two Holdiera who had doHortod , , . 
returned with aimwer that, they could not 
light of them, whoroniMm tho Hooim wor© 
turnod out of Horvieo, but «|Hm Vorona*© 
interooHsion weie bikeit ni again and H««d 
oaeh one mouth''H pay, and to reiuri* 'tho 
monoy paid them for mtfeo (aoe BAtTA) ; 
alfio the Hedda Naigu wua fined in hko 
maimer for his Tarryar*."- PWt *SV, am, 
l<’eb, 10. In utid AVfir*. 

Madraa, 1873, No. HI. p. 3. 


10113 — ‘‘Taliars au<l Poons appointed to 
waUh tho Black , , ” — In Wheels 

1 . 267. * 

1707 — ** llesolvmg to mureh 200 soldiers^ 
200 talliars, and 201 ) peons IhitL n 74. 

fl800““In cvoiv village a particular 
otheei, called Talliari, keeps watch at night, 
and isunsueiablo foi all that may he stolon " 

•“ litfi hfifKtiiy 1. ti 1 

TALIPOT, ^ The gmit-leavod 
f.iu-]>!ilm t>t’ S India and (Vylon, 
( Wifjthtf iihthutt nltjuti, \i The name, 
i’lom Slvf faht Hind tdlptlf^ 

Meal of 11 k* fitht tit‘e/ ]»ropeHv a[ipli 0!4 
to the h'af ot su» h a tiei*, or to the 
Miniller leaf ot the pal/liyia {lUirmsuh 
thtiu'fhfo} used ior manv purpoaes, 
e r/. for .slips to write on, to'nuike fnna 
and umbiella.s, v've. See OLLAH, PAL- 
MYRA, TALAPOm. S. miet ime.s w^<» 
titnl the word u.sed foi an umbrella, 
bntr ihiH IS not eomnion 'riu* tpiola- 
lion tifun .loidanus, tbongh n.sing no. 
name, n'f«*rs to this tree fArrinu 
sa\s ‘‘‘1Mit‘se tiees ume ealltMl in 
Indirtii speei h and tln‘re grew on 
them, as there grows at the toTw of 
the palm trees, a fruit- reHeiunhiig 
iialls of wool’* {//ob/to, \ n.).J 

t», 3328. -«♦* In this India are cortAin tree© 
which have fuaviw so hig timt livo or »ix men 
mil very well Htand under tho «hado of one 
of thoni.*k-. /»V. ./»»rdfrait'«, 2ib30. 

e. 1 130. “^'litiMo UatveH lira uand in this 
country for writing npmi iimtoiid of |»apor, 
and m ntiny woiithiir are earned on tho 
head as a eovoHng, to keep off the wet 
^riiriio or four pursonM t ravening together 
eaii bo eoveriHi by one of Iheno ioavon 
Hfr«'iiho»i out.’* Ami agmn : ** Thera is 
iiImo It trim lalletl til.!, the leaves t*f which 
me esitremely large, and n|Hin which they 
write,*' *V. f Wif#, m ttniiain f/w* XV, Vmt*, 
7 and 13, 

HI72. '‘Talpatt or mnwhiuieH — lie/- 
ibitihifi.i Ul2. 

1681. “There urn three other traee that 
iniiMt not booiiultud. The lirnt i« TuXipot. 
..." 

,, “31tey (l)ie i(rmstH} have tho honour 
of lairrjing tlm Tallipot with iht» hroad 
emt over their lieutis mrernoHi : which iiom> 
hut tim King doeH."-*-/fe/A 7 U [Hm TALA- 

pom.i 

1803.- “The talipot tree . , . lUford* a 
prodigiouH leaf, impenctrahlu to nun or min, 
and large enough to shelter ten men. Iti« 
a natural tiiubreiia, and in of aa erninont 
acrvkia in that country as a groat otait tro© 
wintUi bo In ihii4. A leaf of tho taBpot-tro© 
ill a tent to tho mihher, a imnioor to tha 
imvollor^ ami a laiok to ino Huholar,**— * 
nVrX'if, 3rd od. iii, 15. 
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1874 — ** dans les embrasures 

&*otalaient des banamers, des talXipots . ” 

^ouveniTit d*un Cw^mjite, ch iv 

1881. — “The lofty head of the talipot 
}>alm , the proud queen of the tribe in 
'Ooylon, towers above the scrub on every side 
Its trunk is perfectly straight and white, 
like a slendei maible column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that 
compose the ciown of leaves covers a semi- 
circle of fiom 12 to 16 feet ladius, a surface 
of 150 to 200 squaie feet *’ — HaetleVs Visit to 
E T p 129 

TALIBMAN, s Tins woid is used 
l)y many •medieval and po&t-medieval 
writers for \ihat we should now call 
*a moollali, on the like, a member of 
the Mahoniniedan clergy, so to call 
them It IS doubtless the corruption 
■of some Ar term, but of 'what it is not 
eavsy to say Qu. ‘disciples, 

students'^ [See Burton^ A) 

IX 165 ] On this Prof Robertson 
Smith writes “ I hav e got some fresh 
light on your Talimnan 

“W lied well, the father of English 
Arabists, in Ins Gafalogue of the 
OJiapteih of the Tmlash Alhorany pub- 
lished (1615) along with the Moliam- 
medtii Impiost it'nwy and Aiahian Triulf/- 
mtiviy Las the following, quoted from 
Posfellus de Go'}icoid%ay i 13 

‘Haec -jn'ccatio (the fdfiJm) illis est 
coimnuius ut nobis domimca et ita 
<[uibusduiu ad battologiain usque re- 
catatur ut centies idem, aut duo aut 
tria vocaliula repetant dieeudo, Al- 
hamdih hllah, httmdu hllahy hamdit 
Ullahy et cetera .ejus vocabula eodem 
niodo. Id<j[ue facit in publica oratioiie j 
Taalima, i<l est sacnfi cuius, pro his | 
<ini negligentei' orant ut aiunt, ut ea | 
repititioiie suppleat eoriim erronbus ' 
* . , Qindani medio in c*amx>o tain 
assidnb, ut defessi considant ; alii cir- 
cumgirando corpus,' etc 

“Jlere then wc have a form witli- 
out the Sy and one which from the 
vowels seem to be U^hmay ‘a very 
Icaruod man ' This, c)wing to the in- 
iiuetice of the guttural, would souud 
in mf>dern 3 )ronunciatioii nearly as 
Taalmut At the same time is 

not the name of an office, and prayers 
on behalf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and IS paid for them ; so it is very 
po.ssible that Postellus, who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing suit 
his idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is taldm% a shortened 


form, lecognised by Jawhari, and other 
lexicograiihers, of talamidh, ‘dis- 
cixiles’ That students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers for others is 
very natural ” This, therefore, con- 
firms our conjecture of the origin. 

1338 — “They treated me civilly, and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter , at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Gadm%y i e ot their bishops, and of then 
Talisman!, of their priests — Letter of 
Priai Pmcaly in Gatlimj, &c , p 235 

1471 — “In questa citt'i, e vna fossa 
d’acqua nel modo di vna fontana, la quaV h 
guardata d«i quelh suoi Thalassimani, cioe 
proti , quest* acqua dioono cho ha gran 
verth contra la lebra, e contra le caualette.** 
— G lo'^afa Bill hm Of m liamusiOy \\ f 107 
1535 — 

“ Non VI sarebbe pih confusioiio 
S’a Damasco il Sold an desso Taissalto , 

Un muover d’aime, un correr di i^ersone 
E di talacimaum un gndar d*alto ** 

Anosfoy xMii 7 

1554 — “Tahsmdnnos habent hommum 
genua temploium mimateno dicatum . . 
JJinhpfjf Bpistola 1 p 40 
c 1590 — “Vt Tahsmamn, qm sintcom- 
modius intelhgatur sciendum, certos esse 
giadus Mahumetams eoium qm legum 
apud ipsos poriti sunt, et partim jus dicunt, 
portim legem interpretantur Ludovicus 
Bassanus ladrensis in huuo modum com- 
parat eos cum noatris Bcclesiasticis 
Muphtim dicit esse inter ipsos instai vel 
Papao nostio, vel Patnarenae Graocorum, 
Huie pro\.imi sunt Cudilpi,( hfi i 
Bassanus hos cum Arcbiepiscopis nostris 
comparat Boquuntur Cadij locum 

obtinent Epiaooin Hecundum hos sunt eis 
Hogg me f qui aeniores dicuntur, vt Graeois 
et nostns Presbyten. Excixuunt Hoggnis 
Talismani, sen Prosbytoros Biaconi Vltimi 
sunt Bervisii, qui Oalogens Graeoorum, 
monaobis nostns respondent Talismani 
Mahumetams ad preoos interdiix ot nootu 
quiniims excitant*^* — LennvfamuSy Annale.9 
HidtctiW) urn Othmanklaruni, ed 1650, 414. 

1610 — “ Some haumg two, s<nno four©, 
some sixo adioymng turrets^\cocding high, 
and oscooding slondor ttijUrist aloft ou the 
outside like the nituno top of a ship . 
from which the Tahsmanm with elated 
voices (for they v^o no bols) do congregate 
the people. . — Saiidgs, p 31 

c 1630 — “The Pi/laf/i converse most in 
the Alcoran The JJei mssi are w^andermg 
wolves in Hhoopos clothing. The Tails- 
manui regard the houros of ptnyer by 
turning the 4 hour*d glasso. The Mnijezim 


* Bog^ioe Is of course KhwfiijaB (see COJA) But 
in the B. M useum there is a copy of Leunclavius, 
ed of 1588. with MB autograph remarks by 
Joseph Bcaliger , and on the word in question lie 
notes as its origin <ijj Arabic characters) 

Bisputatio^'— which is manifestly erroneous 
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cno from the tops of Mosques, battologfiiiz- 
ing’ Llala Hyllula ” — 'r llnhett, 267, 
[and see ed 1677, p. 323] 

1678, — **Tf he can lead like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Aleman ... ho shall 
be crowned with the honour of being a 
Mullah or Talanan . . ” — , 368. 

1687- — ** 1 01 )Oi ted by the Tinks 

that . , the victoiious Sultan , . . went 

with all Magnihcont pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgi\ing and devotions at 
tho chinch of Sancta S*iphia , tho Magiiih- 
cenco so pleased him, that he iniinc<liately 
added a yoaily Rent of 10,000 7cchins to tho 
former Endowments, foi the inaiiitennneo of 
Imaams or Rnosts, Doctoms of ihoir Law, 
Talismans and others \vho continually at- 
tend there fur the education of youth 
— /* EtfHCUf, iSiaif o/ thr Ottamttn, 

Mm put*, p 

TALIYAMAR, «- SiNi-Hmd. for 
‘ ciit-walei Pori, faihuwui — liuthurl 

TALLICA, .s Ihinl trom Ar 
111 ah An uivoioo or .srlusUih* 

1682. — ** . . that ho . • would send 

another J>ioga (Daroga) or Customer on 
purpose to take oiu Tallicas - Huitjt's, 
I>e<». 26, lUak. Hoe. i tiU. AIs<* see 
uiKlor KXJZEANNAt 


into Bui lei a cutcherry.’” — Svr J, Stephen y. 
Niimomm and Impei/, \i 159-60 M sasdnal 
is “ an otficor specially appointed to collect 
tho reienno of an estate, from tho manage- 
ment of which tho owner oi f aimer has been 
removed ” — ( Tr< fson ). 

TALOOK!!DAI&, s. Hind, from 
Pers fa^tllulddr^ Hdio lioldei of a 
ta’allul * ^see TALOOK) in either of the 
senses oi tlnit word ; ^ e either a 
Gowrniuent. ollieer collecting the 
ie\eime of a tidallal' (though in thia 
smise it IS ]>robal>ly now obsolete 
eveiy where), or the holder of an estate 
so designated The famous *Taloohdms 
oi Oudh aie l.irge landowners, possess- 
ing both villages ot <hioh they are 
sole nroprietoiis, and other villages, m 
wliieli there are subordinate holders^ 
ni wbicli the Taluohht} is only the 
su])erior puqiriettir (see GuiJityir^ Ktt- 
rhan Ttrhtnt a /if }('*>). 

( 17 (j|<l , iulieoments ato fro<inentIy 

omphi^ofl by Ihe Talookdars to augment 
the c‘uiu*uurse to thcMi l.uids.’' — Vetehi, Vtnv 
of iUiujafy App, 233 In his if ho 

d<''liiu‘s “ Tidi*itkdiU% tho Zomoon dar of a 
small distut t ”J 


TALOOK, H. Thisuord, Ar ZdVr/- 
lul\ from root ^alak, ‘to hang or 
depend,’ various shades of nu‘an- 
nig in ditlemit parts of Tndia In 
S. and W, India it is the subdivisnui 
of a district, presided over us regain Is 
rrvcmue matters hy a taliseeldar In 
Bengal it is aiipiied to ti*aet,H of pro- 
prietary^ land, sonietiiiie.s not easily 
distinguishefi from Zrmiut/artnf^ nm! 
Hometimt‘S subordniaU* to or <l<‘jK‘iMh*nt 
on Zemindars In the N.W. Prov. 
ami Ondh the fidaUal' is an estah* tie* 
piotits id which are dividt^l between 
ditfertmt projirietors, om‘ being supe- 
rior, the other inferior (see TALOOK- 
BAB). Tiditlluk is also UH(*d in iliud. 
for ‘department’ of administration. 


1885. — “ hi Octohor, 1779, tho l)iu*«»a 
Gfjuncil were greatly disturbad in thoir 
mindK hy tho appoarauoo aiiumgHt thorn of 
John 1)00, who was thou still in his prune. 
Ono ( Jhundormonoo iiuiiiisod to John Dou 
and his assigns certain lamts in tho nor- 
gunna Hnllom . ♦ . whnroupon (Joorgo ill., 
by tho Grace of Gt«l, of (heat Britain, 
l<Vanao, ami Ireland, King, Dofomlorof tho 
Faith, and so forth, eommandoii tho Hhontf 
of Calcutta to give John Doo posHOHsion, 
At this Mr, Bhakspoaro burst into fury, 
and in language which must have surprisod 
John Doe, proposod ‘ that a semmil ho ap- 
pointed for the oollootion of Patparrah 
Tedook, with directions to pay the Hamo 


TAMABIND, s. ^Plie pod of the 
tret* wbieh tiiki'S its tuune frtun that 
profhiet, Tatmuitu/as L, NO. 

Lt'tjifiinmMtv Jt IS a tree cnlt.ivated 
throughout Intlia and Burma for the 
.sake of ilu‘ arid pulp of the ]md, which 
IS luMitne and euoling, forming a most 
refriNhing ilrnik in f<*ver Tin* tree is 
not believt'd hy Dr Brandis to he ni- 
iligeimuH in India, hut us supposed to 
he so in tropu'ul Afin^n, The origin 
of tilt* name is tuirious It is Ar. 
famar ‘tlatt* ol hulia,’ or 

|K*rliaps latlit*!* ni Pt‘rsiau form, 
/•Ubu/h It. is ]M>ssihIe that the 
tiriginal nnim* may havt* lM*en f/iamar^ 
‘fruit’ of Imiia, rather than tamar^ 
* tlate.* 

129.S. ** Whtni they have taken a mor^ 

chant vessol, they ftireti tho merchants to 
swallow a sttUf eallod Tamarind!, mixed 
m stMi' water, whieh produtos a violent 
purging.” - J/ano /We, 2nd od., ii, 383. 

«. b'J3.5, ““ I/urhro appoI5 /am/wo*, o’est 
i\ diro al-tamar al Hindi, ost un arhro 
sauvago qui couvru los montiignes.” — 
MmmiJi ut^tihsat\ in A'e/. rf KH* xm. 175. 

1563. — “ It is called m Malavar and 
in GuKorat amhiU^ and this is tho name they 
have among all tho other pooplo of this 
India; and tho Arab callH it tasnarlndi, 
boottUHo (tmar^ as you well know, t» our 
tamamf or, ns tho CJastiliariH miy, daiU £i*r. 
date], so that tamarind! are ‘dates of 
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India * , and tins was because the Arabs 
could not think of a name more appropriate 
on account of its having stones inside, and 
not because either the tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance ” — Gat cza, f 200 \PuU is 
the Malayal name , wnihili%v=^ probably Hind 
iml\ Skt amliLa, ‘ the tamarind ’] 

c 1580 — “In febribus verb pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, exurentibus, 
aquam, m qua multa copia Tamarmdorum 
infusa fuerit cum saccharo ebibunt ’* — 
Prospei Aljiinu^ {De PlmUxs ApQtfpt ) ed 
Lugd Bat 1735, ii 20 

1582 — ‘ ‘ They have a gieat stoi e of Tama- 
rmdos . Castaneda, by N L f 94. 

[1598 — “ Tamarmde is by the Aegyptians 
called Der^Kide (qu dai •‘alsai/t/ida, ‘Our 
Lady’s tree’^)” — LxmcKotexi, Hak Soc. 

11 121 .] 1 

1611 — “That wood which we cut for 
tiiewood did all hang traaed with cods of 
greene fruit (as big as a Bean-cod in 
England) called Tamerim ; it hath a very 
soure tast, and by the Apothecaiies is held 
good against the Scurvie ” — N, JJomiton, in 
PmcJms, 1 277 

[1623 — “Tamarinds, which the Indians 
call JluuibeU ” {imh, as m quotation from 
Garcia above) — P* della Valle, Hak Soo 
1 92] 

1829 — “A singuUrly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees) ” — Mem 

oj C(d MounUtui, 98 

1877 — “The natives have a sa>ing that 
sleeping beneath the ‘ Bate of Hmd * gives 
you fever, which you cine by sleeping under 
a Htm tree {Melia a edDcunttt), the lilac of 
Persia” — Burton, JSnid /lee)SLtx‘d,i 92 Tho 
nnih (soo NEEM) (pare Oapt Burton) is not 
the ‘hlac of Persia ’ (seo BXTCKYNE) Tho 
pronuheo against encamping or sleeping 
under a tamarind tree is gonoral in India 
But, curiously, Bp Pallogoix speaks of it as 
tho practice of tho Hnunoso “to rest and 
play under tho bonolioent shade of tho 
Tamarind.” — {JJesf da lioyaume Thai ou 
Butrn, 1. 136) 

TAMABINB-PISH, s Tliiw is au 
excelloiit /est, consisting, according to 
J3r. Balfour, of white pomfret, cut ni 
t<raiisverse slices, and preserved in 
(ainariTidh Tlie following is a note 
kindly given by th<3 highest authority 
on Indian lish liiatters, Dr Francis Day 

“My account of Tamarind fish is very 
short, and m ray Pishea of MalaOa? os 
follows • - 

“‘The best Tamarind fish is prepared 
from tho Heir fish (soo SEEB-FISH), and 
from tho Bates etdear rjer , known as Cockup lu 
(Calcutta ; and a rather infenor quality from 
tho i^oljpmnns (or Roo-ball, to w-hich genus 
the Hango-fish belongs), and tho more 
commtin from any kind of fish.’ 'rho above 
refers to Malabar, and more especially to 
Cochin , Bmeo I wrote ray Fish&s of Malahar 


I have made many inquiries as to Tamarind 
fish, and found that the white pomfret, 
where it is taken, appears to be the best for 
making the preparation ” 

TAMB£BA!N*££, s Malayal 
biad7i, *Lord; God, or King' It is a 
title of honour among the Nairs, and 
IS also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
Tamil countries [The word is de- 
rived from Mai taon, ‘ one’s own,' pm an, 
‘lord' The junior male members of 
the Malayali Raja's family, until they 
come of age, are called Tambdn, and 
after that T’mnbiirdn The female mem- 
bers are similarly styled Tambattz and 
TamburatU (Logan, Malabar, in Gloss 
sv)] 

1510 — “Dice I’altro Tamarai* zoe Per 
Dio '<5 L’altro respode Tamarani . zoe Per 
Dio ” — Varthema, ed 1517, f 45 

[c 1610 — “ They (the Nairs) call the King 
in their language Tambixaine, meaning 
‘ God * ” — Pytard de Laval, Hak Soc i, 357 j 

TANA, TANNA, np Thdna, a 
town on the Island of Salsette on the 
strait (‘ River of Tana ') dividing that 
island from the mainland and 20 m. 
HE of Bombay, and in the early 
Middle Ages tlie seat of a Hindu 
kingdom of the Konkan (see CONOAN), 
as well as a seaport of importance It 
IS still a small port, and is the chief 
town of the District whicli liears its 
name 

c 1020 — “ Prom Dh,tr southwards to the 
nver Neibudda, nine , thence to Mahrat- 
des . eighteen , thonco to Konkan, of 
which tho capital is Tana, on tho sea- 
shore, twenty-five parasnngs ” — Al-B%rlln\, 
m HU lot, 1 . CO 

jo. 1160 — “ Tanah, ” miswntton Banah* 
Soo under TABASHEER ] 

1298 — “Tana is a great Kingdom lying 
towards tho West, . , There is much 

traffic hero, and many ships and mez chants 
frequent tho jilaco.” — Mario Polo, Bk. III. 
ch 27. 

1321 — “ After thoir blessed martyrdoiny 
which occurred on tho ’IJiursday before 
Palm Hunday in Thana of India, 1 baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain ciiy called 
Paioceo, ton days’ journey (hstant thoro- 
fiom, and I have since bax>tised more than 
twenty, besides thirty -five who wore bap- 
tised botwoon Thana find Hiii)ora (Supara).” 
—Lettee of Fnar Jordan ks, in Cathay, &o., 
226. 

c. 1323. — “And having thus embarked I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, where for 
tho faith of Ohnst four of our Minor Friars 
had sufiored martyrdom. . , Tho land is 
under the dominion of tho Saracens, . . 

— i^V. Odorre, XUd. i. 67-68. 
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1516. — “25 leagues further on the coast 
IS a foi tress of the heforo-namod King, called 
Tana -£l/<eyaw/>/* " (this is peihaps lather 
Bombay) — G8 

1529 — “And because the norwest winds 
blow strong, winds coniiaiy to his ctairse, 
aftoi going a little way ho tut nod and 
anchored ih sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captsiii in- 
ehiof Ah\a, who seeing oiii licet in motion 
jmt on his oais and assembled at the liivei 
of Tana, and when the w’liid came lound oui 
licet mailo sail, and anchoicd at tho mouth 
of the I?i\oi (►f Tana, for the wind would 
notallow of its enteiing “ — (^onuu ni 2D0 

1G7I^ — “Thedluef (lity of tins Islantl is 
callod Tanaw; in wdiich are Se\<Mi t'lmiches 
and (!<diegos, the elnolest one of the 
PAULIST) . lUie mo 
made good Htufls of Silk and Cotton ' - 
I'iifd, 78. 

TA3SrA, THANA, s A PoIkh* 
Ihml fhitiftt, ihitml, [Ski 
‘a <d‘ Mtuuling, a. |u»stC|. 

Fumi l.lic tjuotiit loll I’nllowing il wtuild 
soeiii that' tlu* term orioni.illy imsuit 
il fortillerl post, wilh its ganiMoii, for 
tlio military orrupat ion of tJmcotuitry ; 
a moaning howt‘ver elosoly ullied to 
tlio pr<*iSoiit nse 

c 1(> 10-50 “Th^nah means a corps 4*f 
cavalry, malehlo<*kmeti, slid atcheis, ala 
tioricd wiUuu an enelosuie. Ilnur duty i« 
to guard tho roads, hi hohl tho pi aeos mi r 
rounding tho Th^ab, an<l to dospateh 
proviHunm (urmd, hoc BtTSStJD) to tho noKt 
mi muff, *pu>tod hy 
Wm^hmartu, lu dX«, u 815. 

XANABAR, THANABAE, h. 

The ot a ]»oiiei‘ station (.sis* 

TANA), Hind. HitlUinhU' ’’I’liis wtuvl 
was ntioptetl in a mon* military smise 
at an early <iati» by t.ln* Porttiguom% 
4intl irt Htil r 1 u lialntuul use with us in 
the civil HeiiHe. 

1616.- In a letter t»f <1(h Kob, 1515 {/.r. 
Ifild), the King Don Munool riuiNtitutoK 
JoHo Machado tti bo Tluaadar and capf4nn 
of land fnrooHin <h«u /Vrf, ihifut, 
fiiHC. 5, 1-3. 

1619.— “Honhor Duarte Pereira; thw in 
tho manner in which you will oxerclMu your 
office <if Taxmadar of thm Inlo of Tyv^iari 
(/.r. CJoa), which tho Beuhor Cfapiblo will 
now cnchargo you p, 35. 

e. 1548. — “ In Aguaci in a great mow j wo 
which in occupied by tho texia- 
dars^ but which hehmgH to Hih HighneiiH; 
and cerfc^^in (yardH?) in which Inttr 

(paddy) in coUectodt which also belong to 
Mis Highno»8f.**---Tc«i6o in SiMdlon, 216. 

1602.^ — So all tho force wont aboard of 
the light hoati, and the Governor in hla 
baitard-galley entered the river with a 


grand clangour of niu&ic, and when he was 
in mid channel thoio came to his galley a 
bout, in w^hich wms the Tanadar of the 
City (D.ibul), and gtJing aboard tho galley 
piosontod himsolf to tho (Governor with 
much liuniilitv, and begged pardon of his 
ofloiices . — CiHffft, IV 1 *j 

fl8i:5— -“The thud in succession was a 
Tandar, <>r putty olluei t»f a district. . ” 
- Ot Mtm, 2ud od ii. 5] 

TA!NrQ-A, s Main* /dttl, Turls .1 
fttntjft, A tlunonniicif-um ot com ■winch 
lias been ni use o\ei .i vast e\tent of 
leinturv, and h.is \,nnsi greatly lu 
a]i]dK*ati<m It, is now ebuyly used m 
Tuikestan, %\liere U is a])pl’ied to a 
silvt ‘1 <‘tnn woitli ab<»'it, 7Jd. And 
IMi W Kisivine bus stiitetT that the 
wind or fituLit is of ('‘luigatai 

'Ihiiki oi igm, ]»enig diu ivcd from hmg, 
wlucli in that languagt* mtMUs ‘wlute* 
(// M/-7 Uthrt (uuf Ii fnmnfini^ i 51G) 
Though one must. ]u‘sit.*it.e in ditleiing 
from one usually so a<‘<’urale, we must 
do so here, He* reh‘rs to do'.'iifa Bar- 
baro, who says tins, \u that, ceitani 
silver eoiuH are called by the Alin- 
grelians /e/o/ bv the (Jn*eks osp//, by 
tbe 'Purks o/.c/n^ and \>\ the Zaga- 
tats fnttjh, all of w’bieb words m tbe 
respts'tive languages smmtv ‘wliit.e' 
We do not. lit >w ever Imti such a w*ord 
in the dietionnnes of tulbtu* Vambihy 
tu* of Pa Vet <i«‘ (^nu’tedb* ; Ibt* latter 
tally having *b*r!»Iane.* And 

IIh* obvious <leri\ntioii is tlie Hkt. 

‘a w'<*igbt (of siht*i) etiual to 
4 inifAyts ... a stampisi emu. 1'be 
wtu'il in tin* iorius fttAd (see TXTCKA) 
ami ttuign (it*r t,bt*se are ajiparently 
itlentieai in ongin) is^ “m alt dialectn, 
bisly UHtsl for nitmey in general 

(irllsmi). , ’ 

fn tln» baliore cotnagt* <if Mahmud 
tif (Iba/.ni, A.H. 41H..4I9 (a,d. 1027-28), 
\v<» lintl on tbe Kkt. legmid of tbe 
revt*r«e tin* wojii A/w^vr in eorrespemd- 
ence with tin* dirham of the Ar. 
ohverHo (sc*** Thaimtu, Pnfhan Kingn, 
p. 4b). Tavht or Tatuja seiuiis to have 
continued to be the popular name of 
the chief silver com of the Delhi 
«oven»iguK during the 13th and first 
part. <jf the i4tli centuries, a coin 
which %vaM «ubHf4mtrHlIy the Hame 
with till* mp#6 

In fact thin application of t.ha word 
in the form trmt (mm TOCKA) is usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. ^ Ibn 
Batumi indeed, who was in India in 
tli6 time of Mahommed Tughlak^ 13^- 
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1343 or thereabouts, always calls the 

f old com then current a tanka or 
indT of gold It was, as he re- 
peatedly states, the equivalent of 10 
silver dinars. These silver dlncuis (or 
rupees) are called by the author of 
the Masahh-al-Ahsm (c 1340) the 
“ silver tanka of India ” The gold and 
silver tanka continue to be mentioned 
repeatedly in the history of Feroz 
Shah, the son of Mahonimed (1351- 
1388), and apparently with the same 
value as before At a later period 
under Sikandar Buhlol (1488-1517), 
we find olack (or coiiper) tankas, of 
which 20 went to the old silver tanka 
We cannot %ay when the com, or 
Its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan 

But the name was also prevalent 
on tlie western coast of India as that 
of a low denomination of com, as may 
be seen in the quotations from Lin- 
schoten and Grose Indeed tlie name 
still survives in Goa as that of a 
cox^iier com equivalent to 60 rs'is or 
about 2d And m the 16th century 
also 60 appears from the pajiers 
of Gerson da Cunha to have been the 
equivalent of the silver tanga of Goa 
and Bassein, though all the equations 
that he gives suggest that the lei may 
have been moie valuable then 

The denomination is also found m 
Bua&ia under the form dengi Bee a 
quotation under COPECK, and com- 
pare PARDAO. 

c 1335 According to what I have 
heard from tho Shaikh Mubarak, the rod 
Ink (see LACK) contains 100,000 golden 
tankahs, and tho white hik 100,000 (silver) 
tankahs. Tho golden tanka, called in this 
country tho rod ta’iika, is equivalent to three 
mdhJxdls, and tho mlvor tanka is equivalent 
to 8 hasktkdiil duhamSt this du ktaw being of 
tho same weight tho silver du ham current 
in Egypt and Syria ” — MimlUk. al-ahsar, m 
Not et JUxts xin, 211, 

c 3340 — *‘Then \ returned homo after 
sunset and found tho money at my house 
There wore 3 bags containing in ah 6233 
tankas, tho equivalent of tho 55,000 
dhuli s (of silver) which was the amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 which tho 
snltan had previously ordered to bo jwiid 
mo, after of oourso deducting the tenth 
I>art a<‘cording to Indian custom. I'he 
value of tho piece called tanka is 2^ dinars 
in gfdd of J-Jaibary lOn, /iatirfa, iii 426. 
(Hero the gold tanga is .si)okon of ) 

c 1370 — *^8ultitn Ffrois ihsuo< 1 several 
vj irietios of coin s. '‘riioro was the gol d tanka, 
an<l the silver tanka,” &;c. — T<iTdh-%-FXro% 
HhCthl, m ElUot, iii 357, 

L 


1404 — vna sua moneda de plata 
que llaman Tangaes ” — Clamjo, f 4Sh 

1516 — “ a round coin like ours, and 

with Moorish letters on both sides, and about 
the size of afanon (see FANAM) of Calicut, 
and its worth 55 maravedis , they call 
these tanga, and they are of very fine 
silver ” — JScfcj bosa, 45 

[1519 — Rules regulating ferry-dues at 
Goa “ they may demand for this one 
tamgua only ” — Archiv jPorU Orient, fasc. 
5, p 18 ] 

e 1541 — Todar fixed first a golden 
ashiafi (see ASHBAFEE) as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced 
the GhakAars to flock to him in such numbers 
that afterwaids a stone was paid with a 
lupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 
tankas, till the fortress (Rohtas) was com- 
pleted ” — Td7 iLh-i-Nhdn-dahdoi hodl, m 
Elliot, V 115 (These are the BahluK or 
Sikandari tankas of copper, as are also 
those in the next quotation fiom Elliot ) 

1559 — **The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
called denga 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece , 6 dengas make an 
altin , 20 a gnjna, 100 a. poltma, and 200 
aitt&Ze” — Jjle7he}stein,mJiamusio, 11 f 158v 
[1571 — “Gujarati tankchahs at 100 
tankchahs to the rupee At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dams As 

the current value of the tankchah of Pattan, 
etc , was less than that of Gujarat ” — Mirai- 
i~Ahmad7, m Eaijley, Gu^jaiat, pp 6, 11 
[1591 —“Dingoes ” See under BtTBLE.] 
1592-3 — “At the present time, namely, 
A H 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon each town are dependent 200, 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 U ore (see CBOBE) 
wiitdd% tankas ” — TahaJKdt-i-Akba^X, in 
Elhot, V 186 

1598 — “There is also a kinds of reckon- 
ing of money which is called Tangas, not 
that there is any such coined, but are so 
named onely in telling, five Tangas is one 
Pardaio (see PARDAO), or Xeraphin badde 
money, for you must understande that m 
tolling they have two kinds of money, good 
and haddo, for fours Tangas good money 
are as much as five Tangas badde money.^* 
— Lm^choftm, ch. 36 , [Hak Soc i 241] 

[c 1610 — “Tho silver money of Goa is 
pordos, larins, Tangues, tho last named 
worth 7 sols, 6 doniors a piece ” — Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak 8oc u. 69 ] 

X615 — I’hoir monoyos in Poisia of silver, 
are the . . . tho rest of copper, like tho 
Tangas and Piaos (see PICE) of India.” — 
Iticlmd Steele, in Jhirchm, i, 543 
[c 3630, — “ 'rhoro ho expended fifty 
thousand Crow (see CRORE) of tacks . , 

sometimes twenty tack make one Roopeo,” 
— *SVr T, Herbert, od. 1677, p 64 ] 

1673,—“ Tango ” Boo under REAS. 
[1638.—“ Their (at Burat) ordinary way of 
accompting is by lacs, each of which is 
! worth 100,000 rojnas (see RUPEE), and 100 
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lacs Tnako a or canott (soo CROBE), 

and 10 cai) 0 txi> make an A'icb A Thfit (soo 
TOLA, TAEL) of silver (* gold) niakos 11, 
12, or 13 lopitts ready money A 
{ 7 n<tsb(t) and a kalf make a T/ucf of silver, 
10 whereof make a T/nvl of gold* They call 
their biass and copper-money Tacquea ** — 
Maiidehhi 107,] 

o. 17,^>0-60 — ** Thrnnghont Malabar and 
Goa, they tangas, \intins, and Paitloo 
(so© PAR0AO) xeraphm i 283 

Tlio Goa tanga was wnith 60 nts^ that t>f 
Ormns 62 to 69 ^ J rtus 
[1763.— Xn Kluva ** . . Tongas, a small 

S ioeeof copper, of vsrhich 1600 are equal to a 
ucat.’" — i, 351 ] 

1815 — ** one tungah . a com 
about the value of hvepeiico ” — Ma/to/mt 
m 11, 250 

[1876 — . it seemed strange to ino 
t-o find that the Russian word f<n money, 
denga oi dengi, in the fuim tenga, imsant 
©\ervwheie in (?outial Asia a ctun of twenty 
kupokM , . ** — iSibuid^^t Ttti ItsfnHy i, 153 J 

TAKatJN, TANYAN*, 8 Unid 
tifHtliUi; appanqitly from 
Tilieiau rTautfn^ flie vtu'iiarujar tiaiiie 
of tlurt kind ot liorHo (/ 7V, Miorho') 
TIi6 kSt.rotig hilly pony <»£ Bhulun ainl 
Tihet 

<*. 1590.— ‘Mil the confinoM of Bongiib 
near Kuch f-Babitr], another kind of horses 
occurs, winch rank between the yit/ {ntui 
GOONT) and Turkish horses, and are called 
tiag’haa : they are strong and powerful.' — 
Alii^ 1. 133. 

1774.«.o2d That for the possession of 
the Chitchaimtta Prtjvinco, the Deb Haja 
shall pay an annual tubuto of live Tangaix 
Horses to Ihe Honorable (Jompiuiy, which 
was the at knowludgmont p/ud to the 
Deb Uajfi,*’ Tmitif »»/* lujiwtjiui tim 

H. H. I G. nu<l the AWf/r of lUtufan^ in 
7'meA*»'s, 1 bib 

,, “Wu were pnwidctl with two 
tangtm pomes of a mean appeitrams*, anti 
were prejiuhcotl against them unjustly, Du 
better actpuuntancu they turned out. {mtiunt, 
■nre-footed, ami eouUlehmb the Monttmeui ” 
— Bogtd» in 17. 

.1780*—“. * , hail purohascui 35 Jhawah 
or young ©lephantu, of 8 or 9 years old, 6(1 
Tamku», or ponies of MatuUaand Pegu.”— 
//. of MydHT Nath 383. 

,, “ . . , smaH horses brought from 

the mountains on the eastern side of Bongab 
'Dies© horses are called t4«iyan«, and are 
tnostly }>y©bald*‘*— TraoH»^ 31, 

1782.— “To bo sold, a Phaotfin, in good 
u<m(lition, with a pair of young Tmayan 
Horses, well broke. Oct. 26, 

As to the Tan^rtms or Tajayaiui, 
ao much esteemed in India for their hardi- 
xiesfi, they come entirely from the Upper 
Tibet, and notwithstanding their make, are 
ec sure footed that the people of Kepaul 


ntlo them vs ithout fear over very steep moun* 
buns, and along the bunk of the deepest 
precipices *’ — KnKpatntVs Nepaul^ 135 

18.51 — “Those animals, called Tanghan 
aie wondoi fully stiong and enduring, they 
are never shod, and the hoof often ciacks, 
. The Tibetans give tho foals of value 
messes of pig's blood and law liver, which 
they devour gieedil^, and it is said to 
stieiigthen thorn womloi fully, the custom 

IS, I behove, general in (.Jontial Asia ” 

I/ooAct, liuuafatfitn JouniaU^ 1st od 11. 131. 

TAN JOBE, 11 ]) A city and 
Disirn't of i::? liidM, ]>r()])erl'y TaTi^ 
juotlt (‘Lo\y Town’?), so ^TitXon lu 
tlie hisonplKm on iht* gie.ii T.'Lii]ore 
P.igoda (flth (‘cniiiry)^ [The Ahtdats 
gives 1 wo fhuivatioiis ^^Tuk- 
yffiv/j, fauiilirirly called Tnkjtti by the 
nalive.s li is moie lully given as 
Tnnjn i-nunnt(jo } it io ^ ^['afijan’s giiMt ciU, 
afler its ioutnior Tft7//tfOi means 
‘refuge, .slioifer’” (ii 210) 'I'lie Gloss, 
gives Tttkjttrfn^ '‘i'.uii tai/ptut^ ‘iisylum,^ 
//r, ‘ village 

[1816 “'riie Tanjoro Pill, li is said, m 
inatle use of with git‘at sm<*oss in India 
against tho bite of mnd dogs, aiul that of 
the most \enemoiis st*rpent . ” Asuitio 
Joiumf n. 381.1 

TANK, s. A reser\«)ir, an artiticml 
pond or lake, made eiiluu* by exeiivii- 
liori or by dnmniing. ^i'his is one ofc 
thiiHo pi‘rplexing \u>rd.s M hieli weem to 
hav«5 a double origin, m this ease one 
liuliaii, tlie oUii»r Kuroptsin. 

As regjirfls what apjiears to he 
the Indian word, Shakespenr given : 
“ YV/a/tiVi (in (bi/erat), an midergromnl 
resi»rvojr i‘t)r wafiu’.” jAial .so Platt «.] 
Wilson givtvs : ^^Tihikta or tdken^ 
Mahr. . . . TthiKh (s/iid to be Ciiizer- 
litht). A r<*servoir ol water, uu arti- 
tieial pond, eoinnionly known to 
European.s in Imlia ns a Tazik* 
TthtfJn Gn/. A reservoir of water; 
a siiiall well.” It. Dnnninoml, in !ii» 
UhiHh'ittuum of (Ut gives: 

“ 7Wa/ai (Mnn.) ami Tmihm ((3uz,) 
lteH<*rvoirs, isairttnictod of Hkuie or 
liriek or lime, of larger ami leaser 
HI /.e, generally iiiHide. houHes. . , . They 
nrti almost eiit.irely covered at top, 
having but a small u|a*rture to let 
a pot or blanket down. ... “In tha 
towns of Hikaner,” Hays Tod, “moat 
familieH have largo eisleruH or rmer** 
VfdrH called Tftnktuf^ filled hy the rains 
{Rctjpttiunrt^ ii, 202). Again, speaking 
of towiiH in the desert of Mdrwir, he 
says ; “ they collect the rain water in 
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reservoirs called Tanha^ which they 
are obliged to use sparingly, as it is 
said to produce night blindness” (ii 
300) Again, Dr Spilsbury {J A SB 
IX pt 2, 891), describing a journey in 
the Kerbudda Basin, cites the word, 
and notes , “I first heard this word 
used by a native in the Betool district , 
on asking him if at the top of Bower- 
gurh there was any spring, he said 
No, but there was a Tanka oi place 
made of pukka (stone and cement) for 
holding water ” Once more, in an 
Appendix to the Beport of the Survey 
of India" for 1881-1882, Mr G A 
MacGill, siieaking of the rain cisterns 
in the driest part of Bajputana, says 
These cisterns or wells are called by 
the people tdnkds^^ iApp p 12) See 
also quotation below from a Beiiort by 
Major Strahan It is not easy to doubt 
the genuineness of the word, which 
may possibly be from Skt tadaga^ 
tatdga, tntctka, ‘ a pond, jjooI, or tank ’ 

Br, Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanqiie used by the Portu- 
guese in India was Poitoghesa coi'iotta^ 
which IS vague But in fact tangiie 
IS a word which aiipears in all Portu- 
guese dictionaries, and which is used 
by authors so early after the oxiening 
of communication with India (we do 
not know if there is an instance 
actually eailier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to have been borrowed from 
an Indian language, nor indeed could 
it have been borrowed from Guzerat 
and Baiputana, to which the quota- 
tions ali)ove ascribe the vernacular 
word This Portuguese word best 
suits, and accounts lor that axiplica- 
tion of tank to large sheets of water 
which IS habitual iii India, The in- 
digenous (hizerati and Mahratti word 
seems to belong rathei* to what we 
now call a fame in England ; ie a, 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port, tangue is no doubt 
a form, of the Lat stagmmi, which 
glv<^s It. dagno^ Fr. old edang and 
edan, mod ^iang^ B]> ehtanqw, a word 
which we have also in old English 
and in Lowlaml Scotch, thus : 

15B9.— “They had m them stangres or 
pondos of water full of fish of simdne sortos,” 
APndtmtf ICak Hoc. n. 46 

e. 1786 

1 novor drank the Muhos^ stank^ 

CaHtaha’w burn and a' that , 

But tfaoro it streams, and nchly reams, 

My Hehcen X oa* that.'^ — Burns, 


It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 
uses estang^ as if specifically, for the ianh of 
India. 

1498 — “ And many other saints were 
there painted on the walls of the church, 
and these wore diadems, and their poi- 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
great tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way ” 
— Roteii o de Vasco da Oama^ 67- 

,, “So the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was, and he found in 
the said island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had been 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
people said, only the chapel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their players to three black stones which 
stood in the midst of the body of the chapel 
Moreover they found just beyond the church 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which we 
took as much water as we wanted , and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church a 
beach where w© careened the ship Berrio ** 
— Ibid 95. 

1510 — “Early in the morning these 
Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
IS a pond of still water ( — ad uno Tancho 
%l ami Tancho e una fossa d^acgua morta) ** 
— vartheiiiaf 149 

„ “ Near to Calicut there is a temple 

in the midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of a pond of water ” — Ibid 175 

1653. — “In this place where the King 
(Bahadur ShJth) established his lino of battle, 
on one sido there was a great river, and on 
the other a, tank of water, such as 

they are used to make in those parts. For 
as there are few streams to collect the 
winter’s waters, they make these tanka 
(which might bo more properly called lakes), 
all lined with stone. They are so big that 
many are more than a league in compass ” 
— Barros, IV vi 5 

c 1610 — “Son logis eatoit dloign4 prbs 
d’vno liouo du palais Royal, situ 6 sur vn 
estang, et hasty do pioriea, ayant hioa 
demy lioue do tour, com mo rous lea autroa 
estangs ” — J*i/rard de LamL od 1679, i. 
262 , fmk Hoc 1 367] 

[1615 — “ I roclo early . to the tancko 
to take tho ayr© ” — T iior, Hak. Soc. 

1 78.3 

1616 — “Besides thoir Kivors . . they 

have many Ponds, which they call Tankes- ’ 
— Terry, in Pwchas, ii 1470. 

1638 — “ A very fair© Tanke, which is a 
square pit paved with gray marble.”-— 
Bruton, in Jtakl v. 60. 

1048. — “ a standix^ water or Tanck- 

. . — Van Twist, Oen, Beschr, 11 

1672. — “ Outside and round about Suratte, 
there are elegant and dlehghtful houses for 
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recroatiou, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of baid and solid 
atone — Jiald</t‘us, p 12 

1073 — “Within a square Court, to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Passage, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted, . . 

— 27 

1751. — “The post in which the paity 
intended to halt had formerly been one of 
those resorvon s of watei called tanks, which 
occur so froquonlly in the and plains of this 
cinintij. ” — (hw/f, i 351 

1791b — One eiop undoi a tank in J^^^sole 
or the Oainatic yields inoi e than three hoie,*’ 
— T, Mionoy m JLi /t\ i 211. 

1809 - 

“ Water so cool and deal, 

The peasants dunk not fioni ihc hnmble 
well 

41 « -h -K 

Noi tanks of eosUiest m'i'^t>nj;\ tlispenso 
To those in bjwiis who dwell, 

The woik of Kings in llusi henelicvius* 
KviHtniity \ni t>. 

1883 — “ all thioiiL»’h .sheets* 121, 

125, 126, and 131, the onh dnnUing watei is 
from * tankas, ’ or fioin ’ I’lu* formei 

aro eiivul’ir pits puddled with clay, and 
eovored in with and danh domes, 

in the i<J]> of ivhieh art' small trap dtKus, 
whieli aio Kept ItKlvtsl , lu tlu*so Hut villages 
stent rain-water? the hitter are small and 
aoinewlnt du<*p ptauls dug in tho \alh>js 
where thi' soil is ehiv<\v% ami aio fUletl by 
tho min, these latter of course tlo not. last, 
long, anti then the inhabitants tire entirely 
dopondont on tht'ir tankas, wdnist tlieir 
cattle migrato to plaet^s where the well 
water ih tit for use.*’ Htfunf on Cent. Ind. 
and llajputnnii 3\»pogr. Hurvey (Hiekanoer 
and JoyNulmoei), By il/o/or C, 

R, M,, in ih^povt of ih* Suvruf hi Iminty 
1882-H3, App. p, 't. JM'ho wrift'r in tho 
Rajpukimt (Bikiitur) (i. 182) calls 

ihoHO eovori'd nits Inmf^ and the .sitnple 
exeavaiiouH nkt . | 

!l!!Al¥OE^ 1*1*. Au unrhqit town 
nud port about 22 miles .south of 
GaUcut, There ih h con.siderable 
probability that it wart t.lic TifHdint 
o! tlie PuVipluH. ItwaHUrtmall king- 
dom at the arrival of the Ikiituguerte, 
hi ])artiai Hubjeetion to tin* %ainorin. 
[The name m Malayrd,^ 7\7it/<r^ 
the tree TernnnaHn hdirira^ y7r, villugi*.] 

1516, — “Further on . . * aro two plaoes 
of n loagnoH from ono another. One 

iH called ParavaiKir, ami the other Tanor, 
and mkttwl from those towns is a lord f.o 
whom they belr»ng , and he has many Ninrs, 
and H<»motimeH he rehels against tho King 
of Callout* In these towns there is tntic'h 


* ThS8« arc Hhm*t» of th« Atfa$ nf /in/hi, within 
Bhawalpur and Joysalmlr, on the hordrrs of 
Bikanav. 


shipping and trade, for these Moors are 
groat merchants Plak Soc 163. 

1521 — “Cotate was a great man among 
tho Moors, voiy iich, and loid of Tanor, 
who cai 1 lod on a gi eat sea-trade with many 
ships, which tiathcKcd all about the coast 
of Imlia with passes ftom our Governors, 
foi he only dealt in wMies of the country, 
and thus ho was tho greatest possible fiiend 
of tho Poitiigucso, and those who wont to 
his dwelling w^cro entertained wuth the 
gieatest honour, as if they had boon his 
bndheis In fact for tins j>mpose ho kept 
Innises titte<l up, an<l bt>th cots and bed- 
sieatls furnished in our fashion, with tables 
•and chans and casks of wine, with which 
ho regaled our people, giving t^em ontor- 
timments and binquets, inscmiuch that it 
seenietl is if ho weie gogig to become a 
(Jhristian, . *’ — ii 679 

1528— “And in tho ycai (v k ) 93,5, a 
ship bt'longing to tho Franks was vviockod 
oil Tanoor . Nt>w tln‘ Ikij ot that i>lacG 
alloidiug aid to tho eiow, the ZtUiuirm sent 
a niessiuigoi to him <l<‘itianduig of him tho 
suiri'iider <tf the Franks who eoiu}n>soil it, 
togethi'i with siuli p.uts of the tMigoof tho 
ship ns hati been savi d, but. tb.it ehioftain 
having refused eoiu}»liam‘e with tins do- 
inaud, «i treaty of pe u e was (uiteted int.o 
with tbo Flanks bv him , and fioin this 
tnno tho subjects of the Bay of Tanoor 
traded under tlu'i pivdeetionoF tho passes of 
the FiankH.” ^ 7*o/iffif‘U/ Mufafttfirnt, M 
121-125 

1553 - “ F<»r fiOpo Soaies having arrived 
at (Uu bin after his victiu> oVi*r the Gamf>rm, 
two days later tho King of Tanor, tho 
lutb^r’H vassal, sent (to bopo) to ciiiuplain 
against tho Ganiorui by ambassadorH, 
b<»gging for jH'aee and helj» against him, 
having fulKm out with him roa sons that 

touehod tho servi«‘o of tho King of I’or- 
tugal.*’ I. vii 10, 

1727. “ Fiuir bsigues men* situiherly is 

Tannore, a 3’own of HUi.dl MVade, inhabited 
by Mahonu'tium,’* A i. 322 ; fed. 

I/HI 

TAPFATTIi, 8. wuril u.sofi in 

S, India b»r ‘post,* in all the .seiisaa 
in wliteh <iawlc (q.v.) i.s used in 
Nnrtlu*rn India. Itrttirigni is nbsiMiro, 
il Ik Brown rttiggi‘.stH ennneetion witb 
tho Kr (wlntdi is tin* rtanin orighi- 

ally art flu* Kng attfph). It. i.s muno- 
tiint'H found in tho oud of tho ISih 
oontury writ.ton fttpm or But 

thirt rtoI*in.s to havo fieon donvod from 
Tohigii t*Iork.s, who rtoinotiiiioH writes 
fitpptf art a Hingular of fu/m/Zhi, taking 
tho latter U>v a jditml 
Wilson a|>pt*arrt to gtvo tho word a 
Houthorn origin* Hut liuHigii ita urns 
j« etndimai to the HouUi and West^ Mr* 
Beainert a.srtigns 1.o it an Aryan ongin : 
‘‘{/i/ipel ‘ poHl-oilieci,* t.r. place where 
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letters are stamped, twp^pal * letter-post ’ 
{tapjpa + alya== * stamping-house’),” con- 
necting it radically with fapd ‘ a coop,’ 
tdpnd ‘to tap,’ ‘flatten,’ ‘heat down,’ 
tapaJc ‘a sledge hammer,’ tlpnd ‘to 
press,’ &c [with which Platts agrees ] 

1799 — “You will perceive that we have | 
hut a small chance of estahlishing the 
tappal to Poonah ” — Wellington, i 50 

1800 — “The Tappal does not go 30 miles I 

a day ” — T Munro, in Lije, i 244 I 

1809 — “ Requiimg only two sets of 
hearers I knew 1 might go by tappaul the 
whole way to Seringapatam .*’ — Ld Valeniia, 

TAPTEE JEt , 11 p Taptlj also 
called Tdpl, [Skt Tdpi^ ‘that which 
IS hot’] The river that runs hy the 
city of Surat 

[1538 —“Tapi ” See under GOD AVERY ] 

c 1630 — IS watered with a 
sweet River named Tappee (or Tiivdi/)y as 
broad as the Thwine<i at Windsor, — Sit T 
Jffet heit, ed 1638, p 36 

1813 — “The sacred groves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Yogeea 
(Jogee), yenasseos (Sunyasee), and Hindoo 
pilgrims . the whole district is holy, and 
tho Tappee in that part has more than 
common sanctity ” — Eo7 6es’, 0) Mem i 
286 , [2nd od i. 181, and compare i 176] 

„ “Tappee or Tapty ” — Ihzd 244, 

[2ndod 1 116] 

TAKA, TAKE, s. The name of a 
small silver com current in S India 
at the time of the arxival of the 
Portuguese, It seems to have survived 
longest in Oaluuit. The origin we 
have not traced It is curious that 
tlie commonest silver com in Sicily 
down to 1860, and worth about 
was a tarl, generally considered to he 
a corruption of dirhem, I see Sir 
Walter Elliot has mooted this very 
c|ueHtion 111 Ins Qo%7is of jS’. Irnha 
{]». 138) [Tho word is certainly 
Malayal tdrmn^ defliied m the Madioh 
(Uom\ as “a cop]'>er com, value 1^ 
pies” Mr Gray in Ins note to the 
j>assage fi'om Pyrard de Laval cpioted 
l)elow, suggests that it took its name 
from tilra, ‘ a star.’] 

1442.— “They cast (at Vijayanagar), m 
Xmro flxlvor a com which ih tho sixth of tho 
funom, which they call tar *' — Abdarrazzdi, 
in dnditi in tfteJC V, Cent, 26. 

1506. — (Tho Viceroy, T> Pranoisco D*A1- 
meida, wintering his lioot in Cochin) “As 
tho pooplo wore numerous they mado quite 
a hig town with a nurabor of houses covered 
with upper stones of timber, and streets 


also where the people of the country set up 
their stalls in which they sold plenty of 
victuals, and cheap Thus for a vinten of 
silver you got in change 20 silver coins that 
they called taras, something like the scale 
of a sardine, and for such coin they gave 
you 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, and for a 
single mntem 3 or 4 fowls, and for one tara 
fish enough to fill two men's bellies, or 
nee enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors ” — Gorrea, i 624 

1510 — The King of Narsinga (or Vija- 
yanagar) “coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to 
a pardao, and are called fanom And of 
these small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom.” — Vaithema, 130 

[c 1610 — “ Each man receives four 
tarents, which are small silver coins, each 
of the value of one-sixteenth of a lann.”— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak Soc i 344, liater 
on (i. 412) ho says “ 16 tarens go to a 
Phanan ”] 

1673 — (at Calicut) “Their com admits 
no Copper , Silver Tarrs, 28 of which make 
a Fa^iain, passing instead thereof ” — Fryei^ 
55. 

„ “ Calicut 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
“Tarrs are the peculiar Com, the 7est are 
common to India ” — Ibid 207 

1727 — “ Oalecut coins are 10 Tar 

to a Fanam, 4^ Panama to a Rupee ” — A. 
Hamilton, ii 316 , [ed 1744] 

[1787 — “We are to allow each man 4 
measures of nee and 1 tar per diem.” — 
Agreement in Logan, Malahai, iii 96, and 
see “ tarrs m m 192 Mr Logan (vol 
ill Gloss s v ) defines the tai a as equal to 
2 pies ] 

TARE AND TRET Whence 
comes tins odd firm in the hooks of 
aritlimetic ? Both partners appar- 
ently through Italy The first Fr, 
tare, It tara, from Ar taraJia, ‘ to 
reject,’ as pointed out hy Dozy Tret 
is alleged to he from It Pntare, ‘to 
crumble or grind,’ perhaps rather from 
trito, ‘ground or trituiated.’ [Prof 
Skeat (Goncise Diet s.v) derives it 
from Fr tra%te, ‘a draught,’ and that 
from Lat, tractus, traherc, ‘ to draw ’] 

TAKEGA, s- This represents a 
word for a broker (or person analo- 
gous to the hong merchants of 
Canton in former days) in Pegu, ni 
the days of its prosperity The word 
is from S India, have m Tel. 

taraga, ‘ the occupation of a broker ’ , 
Tam. taragam^ ‘a broker ’ 

1668. — “Bono m Pegu otto sonsari dol 
Re oho sx chiamano Tarege li quah sono 
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obligati di far vendei© tutte lo niercantio 
, peril pre/zo coiiento.” — Ges. Fetter ici^ 
l1xJRawlts^0tm 395 

1583 — . 0 so fosse alcuiio olio a 

tempo del pagamerito per non pag.ir si 
absontasso aalla citt^, o si ascondosso, il 
Tarrock o obligato pa gar per hu . . . i 
Tarrec^ cosi si domaiidano i sonsan ** — G. 
Balhi, f. 107r, 108 

1587 — aio in Pcgn eight Brokers, 
whom they call Taxeg^he, which uie hound 
to sell jour goods at the pi ice they ho 
Woorth, and you give thorn foi thoir Uihoui 
two 111 the huinlrod • and they ho boniid to 
make ynui dobtgtuid, bceanso >ou sell voux 
march.indises vjKni then woid — A*. RiUh^ 
in Iktll li. 393 

TARIFF, a. Tilts coinos imm Ar 
fa^rjfa^ ‘the ntilciiig kiumii’ 
states that it n]»p<*.ns lo Ih* eoiu- 
]»aratively modem lu Spanisli ami 
Port, and has ctmu* into Kiirope 
;ipparentlv through Ilalian. 

[1591. — “Ho lhat luOptng jour incmoiio 
with certain 'I\d>h‘i or Tariffas made of 
purpose to know the nunihers t>t tin* sonldu*rs 
that are to enter into i.uik(‘ ” 

Art IPicnr, p. 22t {Sfnaf Ihit ). 

[1017 . a brief Tarog of IVisuu” 

Fii 'if Li tUr 102. ] 

TAEOXJK, TABOtrP, ii.p Ihirm 
Tarfik^ Tarfip, 'This is l.lu* naim* gnen 
}iy the Ilurimsse to the C'hinese. Thus 
a point a little al»(»\o the Delta of the 
Irawadi, where tlu* invading army of 
ICuhlai Khan (e 1285) is said to have 
turned hack, is called or 

<^hincfie Point Hut tin* use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phuyre, 
dates only from the Mi<ldh* Ag<‘s, and 
the invasion just mcntifunsl. Before 
that the Ohilusse, as wo understaml 
him, are properly terini‘d 7\iff ; tlmugh 
the ccmined juunes Tnn7k ami Tttrrf^ 
which are a])p]ied in the chionieles 
to early invaders, “may <’onsnhTefl 
as designations incorrectly applied hy 
later cm>yiats.” And Hii* A. Phayre 
thinks^ Tatfik is a hirin of 7V7//r, whilst 
Taret is now applied to the Manchus. 
It seems to us probable that Tnruk and 
Taret are prohahly meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar’ (see IL of Burtna^ pp. H. 

^Mr. Scott (tipper Ilurrtm 
GmeUffir^ n pt. i,. 19^ suggests a 
connectiion with the Tera or 7Vro 
Htate, which d(*velopcd about the 11 th 
century, the race having been expelled 
from China in 778 a.b.] 

TASHBEBF, a. This is the Ar. 

‘ honouring'; and thus “con* 


f erring honour upon anyone, as bj’- 
paying him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, oi any complimentary 
donation” (JVtUo)i) In Northern 
India the general use of the word is 
as one of ceremonious politeness in 
speaking of a visit from a su))erior or 
from one who as t.reated in ]iohteness 
as a superior , whim such an one is 
invited to ‘bring his q r ‘to 

carry the honour ot Ins ]>ivsen<‘e,’ ‘to 
condescend to visit — - The word 
always implies sujierioiity on the ])art 
of him to whom iashrlf is attributed 
It IS constantly iiscmI by ^^oliTe mit^ves 
in addi tossing Europeans Hut- when 
the Kuropean in liduTn saj s (as we 
h.ave heaid said, through igm>iam‘e of 
the rord meaning ot 'lhi‘ ]>hrase), *I 
will bring my fa^///v/,’ 1h(‘ 4‘lh‘(‘t is 
ludicrous in the e\tu‘me, though no 
nalui* will betXMy his .uniismuent In 
iB Jmba tin* word seems to lu* used 
lor the ilress of honour conferred, 
and in the old IVbuiras recf»rds, nghtly 
or wrongly, ior any t ompbnumlary 
present., in fact. ,a houvniriitin Thus 
in Wlnader we limi the tolhnvnig 

1671.-* “Hu (bingnpn, nuik of P^nma* 
nmleu) had, hu sai<b cuiried a taahexitBt to 
the lOnghsh, and tiny had riifiinud ti» lake 
It. . . Op. iiU I HL 

1(580 “It. being nece^'^nry ti» apta^lnt 
one ns the (’otnpnny's Chief Miachani 
(Vhiioiia being deeua'asi), re^nlvefl Bora 
Podda Vineat^idry, do MUceeed and tho 
TasherilfB be given to hmi and the rent of 
l!i« priiaipal \b»rchnnlv, vi/.,, 3 \aiilM Sear* 
letrt to Peril la Vincataihy, amt 2^ yartia 
ouch to four ethei’H. . . 

“The Governor being informed that 
VeronipH \ ruing daughter waa ntehmeholly 
find w»on 1 d n<*t. eat berNUise her hunband had 
recniived no Tasheriff, he alno jh TaBharifd 
with 24 yiirrls KearUd. ehith.'* Fot Sf, 
Gtw.vni,<f April ( 5 . In iVutruomi hfadraii, 

iH7;i, p. ir». 

1(585, “(hipan Pundit having boon at 
grunt charge in coming hither with aiioh it 
numorouM retntuo , * . that we may ettgago 
him ... to coathiiiii his frteiitiahip, to 
attain Homo more and bettitr privilogoit 
thoro (ut (tuddiilore) than wn hitvo n« yoW 
Itiaorduruci that hu with hts aUendantw bo 
Tasborift as foBowuth** <a hat of pronontt 
followa). In i. 1 $8. {Ami nuo tho 

Miuno piiroHo m Pruttfh^ Boo if ^ Ac., i, Ij. 

TATTOO, and abhreviated, TAT, 
fl. A native- bred pony. Hind. 
fwhidi Hiatts cminects with Hkt/iar£»> 
‘ passing over *]. 

0 . 1824, — “Tughlak Bont his mn MA- 
hommod to bHi^^ Khimrll book, Mohommod 
Boitsod tho latttr and brouieht him to hi* 
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father mounted on a tattl, ^ e a pack- 
horse ” — Ih7h Batata^ in 207- 

1784 — “On thoir arrival at the Choultry 
they found amiberable dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses " — In Seto^i-Karr^ i. 15 

1786 — “We also direct that strict in- 
junctions he given to the baggage depart- 
ment, for sending all the lean Tatoos, 
bullocks, &c , to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand ” — Tipjpoo^s Letters^ 105 
1804 — “They can be got for 25 rupees 
'each horseman upon an average , but, I 
behove, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos . From 30 to 35 
rupees each horse is the sum paid to the 
best horsemen ” — WeUmgtoii, iii 174 

1808 — ‘’^'hese tut,hoos are a breed of 
small ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little amif^ils in India ” — B‘i oicgJUcn's 
JbetteiH, 156, [od 1892, 117] 

1810 — “Every servant , goes share 
in some tattoo . which conveys his 
luggage” — Wilham&on, VM i 311 

1824 — “Tattoos These are a kind of 
small, cat-hammod, and ill-looking pomes , 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen ” — iSWlify IVondei ^ of Bllot a, oh. ii 
1826 — “. . . when I mounted on my 
tattoo, or pony, I could at any time have 
<'ommanded the attendance of a doizon 
glooms, so many inessed forward to offer 
mo their soi vices ” — JPandiaang Ilan, 21, 
led 1873, 1 28] 

[1830 — “Mounting our tats, we wore on 
the point of pioceoding homewards . ” 
— Onenfal iSpoi i Mag , Gd 1873, i 437.] 
c 1831 — “ mon tattou eat foit an 

^lobsous do la taiUo d’uri arabe . — 

Jaeqaemont, Cok)e<^j) i. 347 
o 1840 

With its bright brass patent axles, and 
its little hog-maned tatta, 

And its over letty harness, which was 
always made by Watts . ” 

A J-eio hnea ta honoin qf the late Mr 
BntiTna. m Tarver's Bole 
1861, 11 216 

1863 — “ . . Smith’s plucky proposal to 
run hiH notable tat, Pickles.” — Oalq/ield^ 
1 94 

1876. — “ You young Gcntlomon rode over 
on your tata, I suppose? The Subaltern’s 
tat — that iH the name, you know, they give 
to a pony m this country — la the most useful 
animal you can imagine.” — The I>%leirm\a,^ 
oh. n 

TATtTY, 8. Hind ta^M and 
[wlufli PlatitH connects with Skt. tan- 
tra^ ‘ a thread, the warj) in a loom '] 
A screen or mat made of the roots 
of fragrant grass (see C0SCtrs) with 
which door or window openings are 
filled nj) in the season of hot winds 
The scret^ns being kept wet, their 
fragrant/ evaporation as the dry winds 
blow upon them ^cools and refreshes 


the house greatly, but they are only 
efficient when such winds are blowing. 
See also THERMANTIDOTE The 
principle of the tatty is involved in. 
the quotation from Dr. Fryer, though 
he does not mention the grass-mats 

c 1666 — “ or having in lieu of 

Cellarage certain KoA-Kanays, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
Roots, that are very neatly made, and com- 
monly placed in the midst of a Parterre 
that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion - bottles, water them from 
without ” — Be7 7iier, B T 79 , [ed. Constable, 
247] 

1673 — “They keep close all day for 3 or 
4 Mouths together . repelling the Heat 
by a coarse wet Cloath, continually han^ng 
before the chamber- windows ” — Fn/er, 47- 

[1789 — The introduction of tatties into 
Calcutta IS mentioned in a letter from Dr. 
Campbell, dated May 10, 1789 — “We have 
had very hot winds and delightful cool 
houses Everybody uses tatties now 
Tatties are however dangerous when you are 
obliged to leave them and go abroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on the body that you are 
commonly affected with a severe catarrh ” — 
In Carey, Good Old Bays, i 80 ] 

1808 — “ . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus ** — 
BioaghfoyC is Letters, 110, [ed 1892, p 83] 

1809 — “ Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to the climate, and the 
large windows would bo insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easily 
applied to a house one story high Xa, 
Vale7\t\a, i. 104 

1810 — “During the hot winds tats (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 
placed against the doors and windows 
Maria Graham, 125 

1814 — “Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tattees or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended ” — Forbes, Or Mem* 
iv. 6 ; [2nd ed ii 392] 

1828 — “An early breakfast was over; 
the well watered tatties wore applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which was most comfortably contrastoa with 
the white heat and roar of the fierce wind 
without .” — The Fnzmlhash, I, ii 

TAUT, s. Hind, tdt, [Skt. trdtra, 
‘defence,' or tantrl, ‘made of threads']. 
Backcloth 

[c. 1810. — “ In this district (Dinamoor) 
large quantities of this cloth (Tat or Ohoti) 
are made. . , — Buchanan, uSasiesm Zndha, 

11. 861.] 

1820. — “ . . made into coarse cloth 

taut, by the Bnnjanes and people who use 
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pack bullocks foi making- bags (gomes, see 
GTONY) foi holding grain, Bo 

Lzt, t^ot 111. 244, 

TAVOY, n i> A tovrn and distrn‘1 
of what -VM* call the Tenas«eiiiii Pro- 
vince of B Burma The Burmese call 
it hut our name la ]nohahly 

adopte<i from a IMaLxy form The 
original name ih supposed to he Hiam- 
ese, [The Jhnmah (ii 681) 

gi ves the choice of three etymologies 
‘landing jilace of bamboos’, Irom its 
aims(f//m, ‘a sword,’ ‘to bin ’) , 

from taken from a ero^s- 

legged Biuldha ] 

1553, — “Tho greater pait of this tr.u't 
is mount in nous, nn«l inhabitod by the nation 
of and Jajufimitn, who inti‘rpos*3 

on the east of tins kingfloni (iVgn) h*‘tw4‘on 
it and the giLot. king<hnn of Siam , winch 
kingdom of Suun bonlers the sen fiom the 
city of Tavay downwauls III. 

iiu It 

1583 “•“‘‘Also some of the ncdi people in 
a place siihjoet to the Kingdom of regu, 
called Tavae, where is ptodiussi ai|UHUtity 
<»f what they call in t.buir langu.ngo C/tr/coa, 
hut which in our language is called ihfum 
(see CAIiAY), in summer Ica%o Uaur housc‘s 
ami go into the country, where tlicy nhd%o 
Home sheds to cover them, and there they 
«top three months, leaving thenr usual 
dwellings with food hi them for the devil, 
and thiH t hey do in order that in the other 
nmo inonthH he may give them no trouble, 
hut rather he protnt*eus and favourahle tc» 
them.”— r/, JSafU, f. 125. 

1587 . Hand of Tavi, from whieh 

oomoth great stcire c«f 'I’lnne which st*rveth 
all India.”-" /f. in //coi*/. n. 3115 

1595. - “loth. M'hat your J/c/m/v, of 
your wonted favour and chant v to all dis- 
troHHOs, w'otild be ploastjd tc? h»olv with Myes 
of Pity, upon the poor AVo//<W/ 

Thomm firtmne* whci is the only o/ic itur- 
of four that were aeeidceitally drove 
into Tauwy hy Stormy an they v^ere going 
for Atchmi ahmxt 10 yoarK ago, In the Hrr 
mm of the Hnf^lhk Uomjmnu** fa 

the Ming n/ Mnmm, prononted at Ava hy 
JMteartl i*%etwtiodf in Or* /ff* 

2J«rA it. 374. 

[TAWEEZ, s. Ar. faVlf, lit. 
^irayitig for protection by invoking 
Gfod, or by uttering a clmrm ’ ; tin* n 
‘an amulet or phylactery*; and, aa 
m tlu*^ quotation from Herkloin, *a 
fitnu'ture of brick or wtime-work: over 
a tomb.* 

f 1819.— “The demular . . . n« ho !« very 
HuperfltitioUK, all hiH stud have turvoos or 
ohamia. . « OoL MiizcUtrfnre, Journal 

of a /iouie ucroMS /ndtUp 144. 
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11826 — 

“ Let her who doth this Taweey wear, 
Guard against the Gossoin’s snare ” 

Panduning Hut <, ed 1873, i 148. 
fl832 — ‘‘The generality of people have 
tombs made of mud or stone , forming 
hist thioc "^ciuaio taweezes or platfoimS 
. IIt’> Alot'iy 2nd ed. 


[TAZEE, s Per.s Minadmg, 

in\adt‘i,’ irom fd ^ ‘luuiiing’ A 
i.uouiiti* \aiu‘t\ of hoise, usually of 
Indian bieisl 'Pbe woid is also used 
cl a A Uriel y td gre.Ahouml 

fc 1590 Morses hoc been cfivulod into 
se\cn classes . . Ai ihs, Peisnn hoises, 
Mujamias, 3’iii ki hoises, ^ i^us (see YABOO). 
and .kujgl.tli horsts. , . , 'Piie last two classes 
are aKii inostlj buiian hretsl 'Phe best kind 
IS c.dled Tazi '* 1 oo 1 2.U 5 

(1839 —‘■‘A go<nl bleed ot the Indiau 
kind, eallul Tauzeo. is ,d o found in Uunnoo 
and M.imauii, , ” Vatilud. 

»-a. 1812, 1. 18i>. 

fl8.S!t “Tilt' ‘Tazzies,’ <ir jrivjluiumU 
aie not looketl upon .i i mudcaii . ” - 

Mmifiti /VoNUf, ed, 1S91, p 30d,] 

TAZEEA, n. A. P--U. 
‘mournmg for tin* flead * In India 
the word is applied to tlu‘ taTboot, or 
representnf ions, in tlimsy niatenal, of 
the tombs of IfitsHeiii aminussan which 
are enrrii'd abfuit in the Muharram 
(see MOHVEE0M) proeesmons In 
I’ersia it 8eeinR to be applied to tins 
whole of the mystery play whndi is 
]m*.sf*n(e<i at that reason. At the close 
of tht» proee,ssion the must 1m 

thrown into water; if then* hi» no 
sidlieient mass of water they should 
be buried. [See Sir i^. iVIh, 7Vic 
M/rttrir fitfff o/ Hui^nu ami JluHaut ] 
The woni lias iiemi carried to the W. 
Indies by the eoolies, wdiose great 
festival (whether they he Maiioin- 
inedauH or Ilintlus) the* Muharram has 
hecoiiie. And the attempt to carry 
the Ta n'it'i through one oi the towns 
of Trinidad, in spite of orders to the 
contrary, led in the end ot IHB4 bi* 
rt Hfui " eatastropln*. ( Mahommefluu 
I^nscars have an annual celehratioii 
at the London Ihiekn, | 

1809. “'Phorn were mere than ii humlrod 
T&liyus, etteh hdloHctl hy ti Itaig trnin t»f 
Km|U«i>rH, lircHsad in the uH»Ht 4?xtrftvag»nt 
iimniMtr, Imaimg thmr ImwmtH . , . #mtsh of 
thn Mfthratta Hurdnrs im are not llmhmuus 
#raf|UoiiUy ooimtruct Taiiyus at their own 
tcmtii, and expunrl large suiim of smnmy 
U|»ou them,”*- Hrmajhtom 72 ; l««u 
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1869 — ‘‘En lisant la description, 
de ces f^tes on croira souvent quM s’agit 
de fStes hindous Telle est par exemple 
la solennit^ du ta’zia ou deuU, ^tablie en 
commemoration du martyre de Husain, la- 
quelle est semblable en bien de points h. 
colie du Bxvi ga~im;}6t . , Le ta’ziya dure 
dix 3 ours comme le Dm ga-pu^d,, Le dixibme 
jour, les Hindous pi^cipitent dans la ri- 
viere la statue de la deesse au milieu d’une 
foule immense, avec un grand appareil et 
au son de mille instiuments de musique , 
la m6me chose a lieu poui les representa- 
tions du tombeau de Hu 9 ain ” — Garcvn, de 
Tasi>y, Rel Mimtlm p 11 

TEA, Orawfui'd alleges that we 
got this word in its various Europiean 
forms from tl?te Malay Te, the Chinese 
name being Child The latter is m- 
deed the pionunciation attached, when 
reading in the ‘mandarin dialect,’ to 
the character representing the tea- 
plant, and IS the form which has ac- 
companied the knowledge of tea to 
India, Persia, Portugal, Greece (rcrdt) 
and Russia. But though it may he 
probable that 2\ like several other 
names of articles of trade, may have 
come to us through the Malay, the 
word IS, not the less, originally 
Chinese, Ti (oi Tay as Medhurst 
wiites it) being the utteiance at- 
tached to the chaiacter in the Fuh- 
kien dialect The oiiginal ]ironuncia- 
tion, whether direct from Fuli-kien or 
thiough the Malay, accomiianied the 
introduction of tea to England as well 
as other countries oi Western Europe 
This IS shown liy several couiilets in 
Pope, e.g 

1711.— 

** , There stands a structure of majestic 

frame 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
ttikes its name 

ICoro thou, groat Anka, whom throe 
Itualms obey, 

Dost Homotimos couiihol take, and somo- 
timea tea *’ 

Rape of the Loci, iii 

Here ia>y was evidently the pro- 
nunciation," as 111 Fuh-kien The 
Rapa of ma Jjorh was pubhshed in 
I71i. In Gray’s T)%v%a^ 

1720, we Ihid tm rhyme to jf«n/, in a 
]»i8sage nee<lless to <xuote (ii 206) 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
for (Icmbt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now lu usi*, as is 
shown by Johnson’s extemporised 
verses (c, i770) . 


“ I therefore pray thee, Benny, dear, 

That thou wilt give to me 

With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea ” — and so on 

Joknso7uana, ed Roswell^ 1835,. 
ix 194 

The change must have taken place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we find in the veises of 
Edw’ard Moore 

“ One day m July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs P ” 

The TriaZ of Sai ah, &c 

[But the two forms of xironunciation 
seem to have been in use earlier, as 
appears from the following advertise- 
ment 111 The Ga:Mte of Sept 9, 1658 
(quoted in 8 ser JST <h Q yx 266) . 
“ That excellent, and by all Physitians 
approved, China Drink, called by the 
Cliineans Toha, by other nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, 
a coffee house in Sweetings Rents by 
the Royal Exchange, London ”] And 
in Zedler^b L&xficon (1745) it is stated 
that the English write the word 
either Tee or Tm^ but pronounce it 
T^y^ which seems to represent our 
modern x^i’onunciation [“Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have two- 
names for tea, and te^ the latter, of 
course, is from the Chinese word te^ 
noticed above, while the former is 
derived from the word eWa It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the word in English is under 
the form cha (in an English Glossary 
of A n 1671) j we are also told that 
it was once spelt tcha — both evidently 
derived from tlie Cantonese form of 
the word : but 13 years later we have 
the word derived from the Fokienese 
te^ but borrowed thiough the French 
and spelt as in the lattei language the ; 
the next change in the word is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French siielhng and adopts the 
present form of tea^ though the Fo- 
kienese pronunciation, which the 
French still retain, is not dropped for 
the modern pronunciation of the now 
wholly Anglicised word tea till com- 
X)aratively lately It will thus he seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two forms of the word, had we 
not discarded the first, which seemed 
to have made but little lodgement 
with us, for the second ” Th%ng& 

Chinese^ 3rd ed. 583 seg,) ] 
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Dr Bret&clni eider states tliat tlio 
Tea-sliriib is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictioiiciry JRh-ya^ which is })elievcd to 
date long before our era, under tlie 
names Eia and ICu-tit, = ‘ hitter’), 
and a commentator on tins work who 
wrote in the 4th century ad de- 
scribes it, adding ‘■‘From the leaves can 
he made bv boiling a hot l)everage” 
(^On Chiue^i) Ihtinurtd ike , p 13). 

But the liust distinct mention ot tea- 
ciilt]\atioii in Chinese history is s.ihI 
to he a lecord in the aiin.ds of the 
T’ang Dynasty under ad 793, wliieli 
lueutiouH the impohition in that \iMi 
of a duty u]>on tea And the tiist 
western mention of it> occurs in the 
next (‘cntury, in the notes ot the Aiab 
traders, wh’u’h speak m»t oiil;v tea, 
hut of this facto! its being suhiect to 
a royal impost Tea does not »ippe.u‘ 
tf> be ment ioni‘d bv the mt*di{‘\al Arab 
wnteis upem iMateria Metlaa, nor 
(stavuige to say) do any of the Muropean 
tiiavi‘lli‘m to Vatbay "lu tin* I3tb iiml 
14tb centuries mala* imuition of it 
Nor IS there any im*iitiou of it in the 
eunouH and interesting nairatna* of 
the Kmhnssy sent by Hladi ttukh, the 
son ot the great Ikimir, tti Cluiin 
(1410-21)* 'I'he lirst Kurop(‘mi work, 
so far as we an* awnr«», ni which tea 
is named, is Ibimu.Hio’s (posthumous) 
Jnti’oduction to IRInrco f'olo, in the 
se<’ond volume of his great. C(dle<*tiou 
of Nainifafhm e In this he 

repeats Hu* account, of Cathay winch 
he had heard from Ha, pi Mal’iommed, 
a IVrsiaii merchant, w ho visit cd Venice 
Among other malt.ers tin* Hayi de- 
tailed Mu* eveellent. propert ii*s fd‘ t/ZitV//- 
(htiti (i *\ pel's, t VuM’- /% 7/dff/, *Tea f>f 
OlmwC), coneludmg with an assurnnee 
that if tliese were kiu»wm in Piu’sia 
<ind in Europe, traders wouhl cense to 
)»urchaae rhuharh, and wouhi purchase 
this herb instead, a pro]»hecy which 
has been very substimtially veriflefi. 
We jftnd no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoza on China. 
The earliest notices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milhurn 

ilalnr, in hiK lutnidiKition to narkn’ii 
Mentirtzn fm tlio nHl<, Hoc*. imyH »>f t.hlM nmbHNfiy, 
tliatftt halt in tho (IwHint IS marrhaH from 
Hu-fhiui, thoy wcr«^ WRalotl a variety of 

strong llqtiorH, fcf/#V/trr 'nHfft a pat of C/tinMt> im/* 
ft JK iit)t HtatHU hy Mr. Wj\|or whon<‘o lie to<ik th« 
account; but thcr« 1« nothing afKJut tea In the 
franalatlon of M, Quali'<»rn^r« (A’tif H Kx!t, xiv, 
pt, 1>, iK»r in tho PorHiitn toxt given l»y him, nor 
In the tmneitttitai by Mr. Kehatxek in the Xnd. 
Ant, li. 75 ircf7. 


gives some curious extracts from the 
15 I Co.’s records as to the early im- 
portation of tea into England Thus, 
1 666, J line 30, among certain ‘‘ raretys,” 
cliieny' the production of China, pro- 
vided hy t he Secret ary of the Com- 
]>any lor If is Majesty, appear * 

“ 22 1 Ms of thea at .HOs* pui M =£56 17 6 

Koi tho two chooto ]v^i'<ons 

thai.ittoudod Uis AI ijcsU, 

thea . , * C 16 6*' 

In 1667 the 15 T Co ’s tiist order for 
the imjiort.it ion ot tea w.is issued to 
their ag«*ut at Jtintam ‘‘to sfuid home 
by these ships lOOib weight of the 
best toy that you can ggt ” The lirst 
im]»ortatiou a<'tu<illy m.ide lor the 
(*o was in IfJtiD, when two canisters 
were recci\ed irom iJ.nitam, wcigluiig 
l*l3.ti Ihs {Mflhtua, ii. 031) [The 
earlii*st. mention oi tea in tlie Old 
Ret*ords cd t Im India <Hlict‘ is in a 
lt‘ttt*r from l^Ti. H W ickliam, the 
<^unpaIn’H Agent, at hhrando, in 
dajuui, who, writing, .lunc 27, 1615, 
tf» Ml Eaton at, ^liaco, asks for ‘‘a 
pt oi tin* he.sl soif rd cliaw ” (.see 7hra!l- 
avimf, ii* port <iit idit AVoi/vM, 2(>, where 
till* <*ni i,\ refm*enct*.s au* i t»lleclt*d) ] 

A n. 8f»1. “The King (of ( ‘hma) rosorvoa 
fi» ... a dut;^ on snlf, aixl also on 

a C4*riuin heri> which is rliuuk mfused m 
Inti watci. 'riiis hirh is sold m nil tho 
towns at high priecs ; it im c.iIUmI s&kh. It 
huK more lenxes thnii the nrfh'n/i (Morhuago 
wativii riH’e! 4 s) and aoitictlang more of aroma, 
but its tiisitc m hitior Water m boded and 
poured n|Hin this herb. ^I'he dnuU tay mudo 
IH seiMeeahle tinder all circiniixtancos/'— • 
A'c., trad, par 1 , 10, 

i\ Ifith. “ Mortnner, Hctnug the gruat de- 
light lliai I nhovt* the Ci’sf nf the party 
took lu fhiH discourse of hw, he (Caiitggi 
Meme), ic. Hajji Midauiiiaed) tc4d mo 
Hint ail over tlie eoimtry of t’atlmy they 
make iiMit ctf another plant, that ia of ita 
leavwH, which in calliMl by thfmo pooplo 
Obiai (Mftti it IS protinced in that 
distriei of Cathay whuh tx called t'achan- 
fu. It m a tiling gemu dtj lined anti highly 
ciHtoeined m all thoae regioiiM, 'I'hoy tako 
thin piaiii whether dry or frcMli, and lioil 
it well m water, and of Ouk decoction they 
take one or two t iipn on nii empty atomach ; 
It retttovtia fever, hendueiie, Mt«aimeh*>acha, 
pain in Hie mdo or jomt« ; taking care to 
drink it an hoi an yon can hear; it lx good 
also for many other ailnteitfa wdnuh 1 can’t 
now remmtiher, hut I kni»w gout wtm one of 
them. Ami if any one chance to feel his 
fftomach tipprimsoci l>y overmuch food, if ho 
will take a little of thia deisoetitm he will in 
a abort time have dlgexied it. And thus it Is 
so precious and highly witeenied that every 
one going on a Journey takes it with him» 
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iiixd judging from what he said these people 
would at any time gladly swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Ghiat Catat These 
people of Cathay say (he told us) that if in 
our country, and in Persia, and the land 
of the Pranks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest their money in 
Maue^id Chiii% as they call rhubarb ’* — Ra- 
musxo^ Diclumatione^ \nix f 15 

c, 1560 — Whatsoever person oi persones 
come to any mans house of qualitee, hee 
hath a custome to offer him in a fine basket 
one Porcelane with a kinde of diinke 

which they call cha, which is somewhat 
bitter, red, and medicinall, which they are 
wont to make with a certayne concoction 
of herhes m Tindw^ in 180 

1565, — ** Ritus est Japomonim 
bonevolentiae qausA. praobere spectanda, 
quao ai^ud so pretiosissima sunt, id est, 
omne instrumontum nocessaiium ad po- 
tionem herbao cujiisdam in pulveiem re- 
dactae, suavom gustu, nomine Qhia Est 
autem modus potionis ejiismodi * pulveris 
ojus, quantum uno juglandis putamine con- 
tinetur, conjiciunt in fictile vas ox eorum 
genore, quae procellana (Porcelain) vulgus 
Hppellat. Inde ealenti admodum aquS, 
dilutum obibunt Habent autem iii eos usus 
ollam antiquissimi opens ferream, fighnum 
pooulum, cochleana, infundibulum eluendo 
iiglino, tiipodom, foculum denique potioni 
caleficiendao ” — Letter from »Tapan, of L 
Ahiicidiif in L%U Sdett e'l Indm, 

Lib IV 

1588 — Caetorum (ajmd Ohinonsos) ex 
horba quadnm oxprosaus liquor admodum 
•saliitans, nomine Chia, calidus hauiitur, ut 
ajnid laponios.”' — II iU Jnd vi 

,, “ tJsum vitis Ignorant (Japonii) 

oiyzfli, oxprimunt vinum Sod ipai qiioque 
4iute omnia deleotantur hauatiWs aquae 
lioene fervontis, insperao quern supra dixi- 
mus pulvere Chla Circa earn potionora 
<lihgentissimi sunt, ao prmcipes mterdum 
vin suis apsi mambus eidem temperandae 
ae miscendae, amiconim honoris causae, 
dant operani ” — Xhid Lib xii 

1598. — ** . , the aforesaid warm© water 

IS made with the powder of a certaine 
hearbe called ohaa.” — lAnHckoten, 46 , [Hak. 
Boo. 1 . 157]. 

1611. — the same fashion is the cha 
of China, and taken in the samo manner, 
except that the Glut is tho small loaf of a 
both, from a certain i)lant brought from 
‘I'artary, which was shown mo when I was 
at Malaca.” — i 19. 

1616— I bought 8 chaw cups covered 
with silver plates, . . — CerLs Jhaii/, Hak 

Soc 1 . 205i, [and see ii 11] 

1626. — ‘‘They vse much tho powder of a 
eortaino Horbe called Ohia, of which they 
nit as much as a Walimt-sholl may containe, 
nto a dish of Porcolano, and drmko it with 
hot water *' — PtnehttSy 687 

You have mentioned the 
^Irink of tho ChinoHo culled Thee , what is 
your opinion thereof? . . . Bnnt. . . . 
THie Chinese regard this beverage almost as 


something sacred . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled the ntes of hospi- 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, just like the Mahometans with 
their Oaveah (see COFFEE) It is of a 
drying quality, and banishes sleep ... it 
IS beneficial to asthmatic and wheezing 
patients " — Tac Roiitucsy JBfist ISTat et Med. 
loid Or Lib i Dial vi p 11. 

1638 — ‘‘Dans lea assemblies ordinaires 
(k Sourat) que nous faisions tons les lours, 
nous ne prenions que du Thi, dont Tvaage 
est fort cummun par toutes les Indes " — 
MandehlOy ed Pans, 1659, p 113 

1658 — “Non mirum est, multos etiam 
nunc in illo erroie veisaii, quasi dxversae 
speciei plantae essent The et Tsia, cum 
contra eadem sit, cujus decoctum Chinen- 
sibus The, laponensibus Tsia nomen 
audiat , licet horum Tsia, ob magnam con- 
tiibutionem et cootionem, nigrum The ap- 
pellatur ” — Bonti% Mist Mat Pisonis Annot. 
p 87 

1660 — (September) “28th . I did 

send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which I never had drank before " — Pepys^s 
Dial If [Both Ld Brayhrooke (4tb ed, 

1 110) and Wheatley jfi 249) read tee, and 
give the date as Sept 26 ] 

1667 — (June) “2Sth Home and 

there find my wife making of tea , a drink 
which Mr Polling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for hoi cold and defluxions ** — /hid. 
IW/imile?/, vi 398] 

1672 — “ There is among our people, and 
particularly among the womankind a great 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk hut this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach , it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
tho process of digestion is pretty well 
finished . It is also a great folly to use 
sugar candy with Thee ” — BaldaeiiSy Germ, 
ed 179 (This author devotes five columns 
to tea, and its use and abuse in India) 

1677, — “ PZanta dicitur Oh^L, vel . CiSt, 
cujus usus in O/iinae claustns nescius 
in Buropae quoque jmulatim sese insinuate 
attentat Bt quamvis Turearum Cave 

(see COFFEE) et Mexicanorum Oiocolata 
eundom praoatent offectum, Ci^t tamen, 
quam nonulli cjuoque To vocant, ©a multum 
superat,” etc. — I/ucheiy China Xllust 180, 

,, “Maer do Ci4 (of Thee) sender 
achting op eenijo tiit to hobben, is novit 
sohadelijk.'" — Vermeuten, 30 

1683. — “Lord Russell . . wont into his 
chamber six or seven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and mo , he drunk a Jittle tea 
and some shorry ” — JhmiHy Hi&i of Ovm 
Tune, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 875 
1683 — 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Phoshiis has his Bays ; 
Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 
to praise, 

Tho beet of Queens, and best of Herbs wo 
owe 


^ Queen Catharine. 
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To that bold Nation which tho Way did 
show 

To tho fair Bcgion whcro tho Siin does 

nsOj 

Whose rich Productions wo so 3 ustly 
piiKe.” — Watin , 

1690 . Of all the followers of 

Malwwet . none arc so npfidly Abstomious 
as the A7ahta)is of Mnscaft . For Tea 
and Coffee, which are jiulg’d tho pnvilegM 
Liquois of all tho Mahornttuns^ as well as 
Tials^ as those of Iminu and other 

parts of Anthut^ aro condemned by them as 
unlawful — Ociiitjton, 427 

1726 “ I rcmembei well h<nv in 16S1 1 

for the iir^t time in my life diank thee at 
the house of an Indian C’haphun, and how 
t could not uudenstanti how sensihlo men 
could think it a tioat to diiuk what, tasted 
no better than ha} wmIoi ” — VahuttfityV 190. 

1789 — 

** And now' hei 'lase a modest Nai id tills 

With liqunl <'i\std fioni hoi pohhlv rills, 

Piles tho di y coflar lound hoi sil\oI urn, 

(Blight climbs the bla/o, the ciaokhng 
faggots burn) 

Oulls the gieou herb of China's euvy'd 
bowers, 

111 gaudy cups the steaming iieasure 
pouis , 

And swoetlv smiling, <»n her b«‘mb‘d knee, 

PioMonts the traguiut. tjnintessome of 
Tea.'* 

Ihtnniii oj the 

/Vtf/iAs, Canto 11 

1844.“—“ The i^>Ilsh woihI for tea, lltihttftiy 
mgmfies more pmperly Mierb,* and in fiut 
there x« little iiuvre of the genuine Chinese 
bovorixgo in tho artu4e itself than in its 
name, m that wo often thought with longing 
of tho delightlul Hussian Tflhal, gennnio in 
word and fact.** — ./. /. Euht, p 4*1 b 

The following are Homo <d’ t.lu* tiaiiios 
givou m th(‘ murivet. t.o dillVnuii knnl.s 
of tea, with then* id,> inologios. 

1. (TEA), BOHEA. name rs 

from the IFii-i (iluileetn‘all.v Hfr i')*.sliaii 
Mountains in the N.W of Fuh-kien, 
one of the distriets most fumons for its 
black tea. in vt^rse, as (h*aw- 

furd points out, Bahett sbimts for a 
tea in use among lasluonable pmiple. 
Thus : 

“ To part her time *twixt rouding mid 
boaea, 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea/* 

Hpi^th to Mt'n Tnrm B/otmf* 

[The eailiest examples in the N.EJK 
carry hn<‘k Uu^ use of the word to the 
first yi^^ris id the IBth etuitury,] 

1711. " “ 'rhore IS a parcel of extraordinary 
fine Bohee Tea to bo sold at {ler Poumf, 
at tho Hign of the B«rher’« Pi>lo, next door 
to tho Bramer’s Shop in Houthumptou Street 
in tho Strnnti." — Advt. in the /Siteftator of 
April 2, 1711. 


1711 — 

“ Oh had I lathoi unadnnrod lomainod 

On somo lone islo nr distant northern 
l«md ; 

Whcro tho gilt ehanot no\oi marks tho 

wa} , 

Whore none learn ouibio, nono e’er tasto 
bohea " 

Beti/idUf in. Btfpt of the Lot IV 153. 

The last fjuot.ition, and indeed the 
first also, sho\\s tliat. tlie word was 
then ]Honouiu*ed Jh^htnj At a later 
date Bohta sank to l>e the market 
name of one ol the lowest, ^pialitm 
of tea, and we helnne it Igts lasaseii 
altogether to lu* a name ({noted in tlie 
teti-uiarket 'J’he follow mg ([iiotation.s 
seem to show^ tliat. it. wCts the general 
name tor hlaek-ttva ” 

1711 “ Bohea IS of httlo Woith among 

tin* s and frMi/’oos* of India, i/aiksand 
that of lo Ta!t( (sec TAEiv 
wtuild not fetch the i‘rite of gieen Tea of 
10 'r,de a Pecull.** / 11 1 >. 

1721 - 

** Where Indu*^ and th(» dtmblc (hinges' 
How, 

On odonf’ions plains th<* leavt^s (h> giow, 

Child of the tieat, a plant the boast «>£ 
fanu', 

Smiiut lines vailed given, Bohea's tho 
greater name ’* 

At tun /(omittnfjt /’o/zw.*?, ed ISOO, i. 213 11. 

1726. ** A»’o» lO/O and 1680 tluuo wu** 
knowiedgu only of Boey *rea and Orvon 
Tea, but later 1h*w spisik of a \anet} of 
other sorts , . . Congo . . . Pego . . . 

Houmtuuin Tnf< ran* and wry dear.”* 

- lWozC>, i\. n. 

1727. “ In Septenda’r they strip the Bimli 
of nil its beavtw, uiid, for Want of warm dr} 
Windn to vuio it, me forved Ui lay it on 
waim Plates of Iron (>r Coi»p«r, nmlkeep it 
Mturing giuitl}, till it isdry, and that Sort m 
ealhsl Bohea.*' -I. Bttmtfeuoi ii. 2H9 ; fed* 
1711,11 2«Mj. 

But Zedler’H Ltxjron 0745) in «. 
Imig nrtiele mi Thee wives Tliee Bohea 
as “ the wmNl. sort nf idk** Tlmother 
Kuro|«*jin I rade-iinmes, aeeurding bv 
Z«‘dler, W4*re Thee^Poco^ Oongo whirl* 
tin* Dutrh eull«*d the i»est, Imt Thee 
Oancho was h(dt(‘r ntill and deiirrr, 
ami Ohaiicon hoA. nf all. 

2 , (TEA) OAMPOY, a hlnvk tm 
hIw), Kftm-ptu\ tile i'nntmi prmi. of 
the elmrarlerH Kit ft pn\ “sideri-dry 
{over a lire).” 

3. (TEA) CONGOU (a hlaek tea). 
Thm iH Ktmtf-hn (ti) tin* Anm;^ pro- 
luinciatum nf the idiameters Kting-fu^ 
*wm*k or labour.* [Mr. Pmtt (9 »er. 
N At y. iv. 2i1) wndicH ; “ T\m NMM* 
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under Oongov, derives it from the 
standard Chinese Kung-fu (which 
liappens also to he the Cantonese 
spelling) ; ‘ the omission of the /,’ 
we are told, ‘is the foreigner's cor- 
1 ‘uption ' It IS nothing of the kind. 
The Amoy name for this tea is Ko^ig- 
so that the omission of the f is 
due to the local Chinese dialect,"] 

4 HYSOIST (a green tea) Tins is 
He- (he^ and in the south) -cJxhin^ 
* bright spimg,' [which Mr Ball 
(llmigs Olmie^ie, 586) writes yu-tf^vn,^ 
‘before fhe ram'], cliaracteis which 
some say formed the hong name of 
a tea-nierchanfc named Le, who was 
in the trade in the dist of Hiu-nmg 
(B W. of Hang-chau) about 1700 , 
others say that He-diitn was Le's 
daughter, %vho was the first to separate 
the leaves, so as to make what is 
called Hyson [Mr Ball says that it 
IS so called, “the young hyson being 
lialf -opened leaves xilucked m April 
before the si>ring rams "] 
c 1772 — 

“ A.nd Venus, goddess of the eternal smile, 
Knowing that stormy blows but ill be- 
come 

Fair patterns of her beauty, hath or- 
dained 

CJolostial Tea , — a fountain that can cure 
1'ho ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns 

* * * * 

To her, ye fair ’ in adoration bow < 
Whether at blushing morn, or dewy ovo, 
Her Hmoking cordials greet your fragrant 
board 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 
crownVr." 

H, EergiissoHj Toem, 

5, OOLOlSra (la tea). Wu-lung, 
‘ black dragon' , rc*sx)ectmg winch there 
is a legend to account for the name 
[“A blade snake (and snakes are some- 
times looked uj)on as dragons in China) 
was coiled round a jdaut of this tea, 
and lienee the name” (Ball, op nt 
580) ] 

6 PEKOE (do), Pah-ho, Canton 
pr<m. of characters pdh-hao, ‘white- 
down.’ 

7 POtrCHONa (do,) Pao-chimg, 

‘fold-sort’ So called from its being 
packed in small pa])er packets, each 
of wlndi is suxiposed to be the xiroduce 
ot one choict‘ tea-plant Also called 
‘BB,6xe’SOH(homj, because the in 


the Wu-i hills and other jdaces pre- 
pare and pack it. 

8. SOUCHONG- (do) Siu-chung, 
Canton for Siao-chung, ‘ little-sort ’ 

1781. — “Les Nations Burop^ennes retirent 
de la Chine des th€s connus sous les noms 
de th^ bouy, th^ vert, et thd saothon ” — 
Sonneraf, ii 249 

9 TWANKAY (green tea) From 
Tun-h\ the name of a mart about 
16 m S.W of Hwei-chau-fu in Ngan- 
hwei Bp Monle says (perhaps after 
W. Williams from Pun-Jeh, name of 
a stream near Yen-shau-fu in Chi- 
kiang [Mr Pratt (loc c'lt ) writes , 
“The Amoy Tmi-he is nearer, and the 
Cantonese Tun-he% nearer still, its 
second syllable being absolutely the 
same iii sound as the English The 
Twankay is a stream in the E of the 
jirovince of Nganhwui, where Twan- 
kay tea grows Tioanhay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘tea’ 

10 YOUNG- HYSON This is 
called by the Chinese Y^ir-t^sim, ‘ rain- 
before,' or ‘ Yu-before/ because picked 
before Kuh-yu, a term falling about 
20th April (see HYSON above) Ac- 
cording to Giles it was formerly called, 
in tiade, XJchavu, which seems to 
rejiresent the Chinese name In an 

Account of the Fr%ce^ at which Teas 
ham been put up to Sale, that amved 
m England ^n 1784, 1785” (MS India 
Cilice Records) the Teas are (from 
cheaper to dearer) . — 

“Bohea Tea Singlo (?), 
Congou, Hyson 

Souchong, ' 


TEA-CADDY, s This name, in 
common English use for a box to 
contain tea for the daily exxienditure 
of the household, is jirobably cor- 
ru]>ted, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
catty, a weight of H A 

^ catty -box, ^ meaning a box holding a 
eaUy, might easily serve this jiurpose 
and lead to the name. This view is 


corroborated liy a cxuotation which we 
have given under caddy (q^ ) A 
friend adds the remark that in his 


youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, due to the 
number of E 1 Directors and pro- 
prietors sux>i>osed to inhabit that 
district. 
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TEAPOY, s, A small tripod table 
This word is often an England iniagined 
to hav^e some connection iMtli tea^ and 
lienee, in London shops for japanned 
ware and the like, a teapoy inetins a 
tea-chest iii.ed on logs. But tins is 
quite erroneous. Tipttl is a Hindu- 
stani, or peiiuqis rather an Anglo- 
Hindnstam word tor a tripod, from 
Hind tln^ 3, and Pers pue^ ‘ fool ' 
The legil 1 mate word from the Persian 
is siptu (]uoperly ^fhpaya\ and tlie 
legitinuate Hindi woid tnjmd oi btpad^ 
but fiptV or fepoy uas prolubl\ 
ongimited by some Eiirojieau in .in- 
alogj" with tile familiar charpoy (q*v.) 
or ‘ t'uur-legs,* possi]>lv from iii.iccni.iL,> , 
possibly Ironi the d<*sin^ to^ avoid 
contusion with another veiy familiar 
woid sepoy, seapoy. f Platts, however, 
gnes fipftl as a regutii Hind, word, 
Slvl fn-pdd-ikd^ '"I’bi* word IS applied 
ill India not only to a three-legged 
t»able (oi any verv small t4ib]4*, what- 
ever uumher of ^egs it, has), but in 
any tripod, as to the tripod-stands of 
surveying instruments, or to trestles in 
^.•arp«m^r^. Hihpdijit oeems ni ’All of 
Ye/d’s history of Timur, as applied to 
the tri^st les used hy'rimurin bridging 
over the Indus ill. *18:2) A 

teapoy iH called lu (Ihhieso by a name 
having referenct‘ to tea: vis?. (Jtdtf- 
chi^rlL It has 4 legs. 

[c. 1809.— “(IhnajjHior) Stepaya, a w^^odun 
atand for a lamp or tNiiullo with throo foot.*’ 
— Buchanittf, Ka^tnn 915.] 

1814,— ho sure, it rloes Mecrn 

odd wry odd/ and th<‘ old getdleiiifui 
chu<*klerl, *iaosf #>dd to llrui a person who 
d(ai’t Know w'hnt a tepoy is, . . . Well, 
then, a tepoy or thipuy is a Ihiiig with 
throe foot, used ui liaha to deiiole a little 
table, Huoh as that urst at >oar riw^hf.* 

o * Why, that table has four legs* cimd 

^ It'll a t«ppy all the muno/ saal Mr. 
HavathalaeUa, — Pereythie i^utlrunf, i. \i)i, 

TEAK, «. Tim tree, and tiinher of 
the tree, known U> botiunHt.H ua Trr^ 
to?at qmndi»^ L., K.O. Verlmtaemts, 'Hh* 
wor<l iH Malayal. iekka^ Tam. trkku, 
Ko doubt this iiiune was ad<ipte<l 
owing t.o the fact that. EurupeauH lirst 
beisiuu; acfiuainted with t.he wood in 
Halahar, vvin«‘h instill one of the two 
great sources of supply ; Pegu being 
the other. 'I'lie Hkt. name of the tre«t 
la i£r/cf45, wlience the modern Hind, 
name H/fywd7i or mu I the Mahr. 

P’roni this hist probably was 


taken mj, t.he name of teak in Arabia 
and Persirin. And vro liave doubtless 
the same word in the crayaXlva of the 
lVi*i])]u8, one of the e\j)orts fioiu 
Western India, a form which may be 
illustrated by the IVJalu, adj sac/aJl^ 
‘made of the teak, belonging to teak ’ 
I'lie last fact shows, in some degree, 
how* ohl the export of teak is fioiu 
Indi.i Tt‘ak beams, still undecayx‘d, 
exist in tin* walls ot the great palace 
oi the Hassanid Kings at Seleucia or 
(‘tesiphon, dating from tlu» middle of 
the Cth cuMitury (See Ihidirood^ En.st 
Ltfftr intro XXIX J '"Teak has 

ciml lulled to u*ceut times to he im- 
ported into Egypt Sei<^b;,sAa/, cpiott‘d 
oy Royde {Jimdn il/o/av/ir, 128) The 
quph i-inHid u\ ( leiiesis is translated suj 
ill the Aiahii* ViM’sioii <»f the Piuita- 
teuch (Royh ) jit was piohably ce<tir 
Kmyil /h/i/. s.\.)] 

d'lMk seems to have bemi hardly 
known in (tingetic Imlia m ioriiuu' 
days. We ran tiud no mention of it 
in Baber (which Iiowev^er is imlexlc'-s), 
and the oid,v mention vve can liml in 
tin* J/a, IS in a list of the weights of 
a cubic yard of kmtls oi w^iwid, 
where (fie name ‘SSVi//aa//” has not 
luHui iHM’ognised as teak by the leariUMl 
translator (see iHoehiiatmCh E.T. i p. 
228). 

c A.n 80 “In the luneiniost part c»£ 
this Cinlf (the PerMiHip m the Peii Apo- 
h»ges, lying near Purine rhaiax und the 
river Hiiphoittw 

“Hailing p«Ht the omnih of the (tulf, 
after a eitniNe of 0 thivs you rent h another 
porf^of Peism tailed tinnna. Thither they 
are wont to deHpatt !i fioni Burjga/a, to 
both 1h«‘Mu t«*i tH of PtTHin, great vommi‘1h 
with brass and tnntMTsnnd heanm of t6ak 
iruyaKlrwr kuI anti honiHanii 

Mparsttf shiMhain (Mta> BXBSOO) (tratragfrwi^), 
and tif ebony. , * .’'-/VriW. Mttnn HryiUu 
n.5 m, 

e. 800, tnntler llArOn id Ua^hTd) “ Pigl 
fr»nttnmid ln« slttry . 1 hearti kmd 

wjoling frtaii the htaiHe «*f Ahtlallah . 
Iht*y itihl me he hail been ntraek with tha 
that liH hody* was Hwolten and all 
hlaek. ... I wtud in Rashid i«» t^ill him, 
hilt 1 hatl la it Ihnshed when th«y ctinm to 
wty Abdallah was dead, tJoing out nt on«o 
I ordered them b» hast an the ohsequios, 
... I myself said the funeral prayer. An 
they let down the bier a slip tisiH place, 
amf the bier and earth fell m tegatherj 
an intolerable steiah arose , . * a second 
slip tiMik place, ! theti called f«»r planks of 
trnk {itU). . . Quotntum in 
vb 298 299, 

«• 880.— “From Kol toHmdJln, wharathsy 

aoUsat ttok-fceaif (ftij) and cans, 18 far* 
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sakhs ** — Thn Kfimd^ba^ m J As. S. VI 
tom. V 284. 

o. 940 — “ . The teal-ttee (saj). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a great number 
of men and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the depOts of Basra, of 
Trak, and of Egypt ” — in 12 

Before 1200 — Abu’l-dhali* the Sindian, 
descnVjing the regions of Hind, has these 
verses 

* * -K- * 4f 

** By my life ’ it is a land where, when the 
rain falls, 

Jacinths’’and pearls spring up foi him who 
wants ornaments 

There too aioi^producod musk and cam- 
phor and a7nbe}gi is and agi/a, 

■}^ * * * * 

And ivory theie, and teal (al-sSo) and 
aloes wood and sandal ...” 

Quoted by JCazwmi, in U dde^neistet . 

217-218 

The following order, in a King’s 
Letter to the Goa Goveriinieiit, no 
doubt refers to Pegu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber ; 

1597 — We enjoin you to be very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to export any 
timboi from the [kingdom of Fegii, nor 
from that of Achoui (see ACHEEN), and 
you must arrange how to treat this matter, 
pfirticnlaily with the King of Achom ” — In 
Ardiiif. Poit Oiit'nt faso. ii 669 

1602 — “ .It was necessary in order 
to appease them, to give a promise in 
writing that the body should not bo 
removed from the town, but should have 
public bunal in our church in sight of | 
everybody , and with this assurance it was ; 
taken in soloinn procession and deposited 
in a box of teal (teoa), which is a wood not 
subject to decay . — iSousa, i)riente 

amf/uist. (1710), 11 266. 

r ,, Of many of the roughest thickets 
of hamboos and of the largest and best wood 
in the world, thatis teca ’ — Oouto, Doc. VII 
Bk VI. oh 6. Ho goes on to explain that 
all tho ships and boats made cither by Moors 
or Gentiles smeo tho Portuguese came to 
India, were of this wood which came from 
the inexhaustiblo forests at tho back of 
Damaun.l 

1631. — Bontnis gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, &c., of the Teak-troo, but 
wnting in tho Archipelago docs not use 
that name, describing it under the title 

Quercus Judtea, Kiati Malaus dicta,” — 
XJb. vi, cap. 16 On this Uhoe<lo, whoso plate 
of tho tree is, as usual, excellent {Jlorius 
Malabar t< us, iv. tab. 27), observes justly 
that tho teak has no resemblance to an oak- 
tree, and also that tho Malay name is not 
KuUi but Jilt I, Kiatb seems to bo a mistake 
of some kind growing out of Ka/yu-jaU^ 
* Teak-wood* 


1644 — ‘ ‘ Ha nestas terras de Damam 
muyta e boa madeyra de Teca, a milhor de 
toda a India, e tambem de muyta parte do 
mundo, porque com ser muy fasil de laurar 
he perduravel, e particullarmente nam Ihe 
tocando agoa ” — Bocan o, MS 

1675 — ‘‘At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds here were round 
thatched and lined with broad Leaves of 
Teke (the Timber Ships are built with) in 
Pashion of a Bee-hxve ” — Frifer, 142 

,, “ . Teke by the Portuguese, 

Sogwan by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy Oak 
in Bulk and Substance This Prince of 

the Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily gloiious, but that ” — 

Ibid 178 

1727 — “ ChiTLclavee is next, where good 
Quantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in building* 
of Houses or Ships ” — .^1 IPamiltoTi, i 178 ; 
[ed 1744] 

1744 — “Tecka is the name of costly 
wood which is found in the Kingdom of 
Martaban in the East Indies, and which 
never decays ” — Zeidhi, U 711 V Lexicon, s v 

1759 — “ They had endeavoured to burn 
the Teak Ttnibet^ also, but they lying in a 
smimpy pkue, could not take lire ” — OapU 
Alves, Jiepoyton Losi> ofKegrais, in Dalrymple, 

1 349 

c. 1760 — “As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak ” 

— Giose, i 108 

1777 — “ Experience hath long since 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and joined 
together with wooden trunnels, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex- 
tremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
iron spikes and bolts ” — PneJs Tiacis, 1 . 191 

1793 — “The teek forests, from whence 
tho marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent species of ship-timber, 
ho along tho western side of the Gant moun- 
tains , . on the north and noith-east of 
Bassoon . . , t cannot close this subject 
without remarking tho unpardonable negli- 
gence we are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak shixis of war for tho service of tho 
Indian soas ” — limnell, Me7)iOi7 , 3rd ed 260 

[1800. — “Tayca, Tectona Mohusia ” — 
('Ivanan, Miisoip, i 26 ] 

TEE, s Tlie metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and Ixung with tinkling 
bells, on the top of a dagoba in Indo- 
Ghineao countries, which rem-esents 
the chatras \chhaU 7 ahJ or nnfl^rellas 
which in ancient times, as royal 
ciublems, crowned these structures, 
Burm. ‘ an uinhrella.’ 

1800. — • . In particular the Tee, or 
umbrella, which, composed of open iron- work, 
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Clowned the spue, bad boon thrown down ” 
— 1. 19iJ. 

1865 — , . gleammpr in its whito plastei, 
with nnmerons pinnacles and tall central 
spiro, had seen it (Gaudaxialen Templo at 
l*ngan) from fai down the 1i awadi rising 
like a dim vision of aMiUiu Cathcdial . . 

Jt IS crucifonn in plan . . exhibiting a 
massive basement with porches, and rising 
above m a p^ianinlal giadation of terraces, 
Clowned bj a spire and htee I’lie latlor 
has broken from its stays at one side, an<l 
now leans over almost horizontally. . . 

Yuh\ to ylui, 1858, p 12 

1878 . a feaiuio known lo Indian 

aiehaoologists as a Tee . 

I ml aud Ho sj'. - i > oh if iU . 

TEEK> a<l| ]nefiho, 

^niiictai.il , also par.sim<»iinnis, [a inoriii- 
iiig winch Platt.s (bu's not, record] 
Used in N India Hind tlijL 

[1818 >~-“The;y all foe] tluii th* o/d 

5 o/i e/* ) ij/hf (teek), Jis long as a man does 
'his duty well, can no longtn be u‘hed upon ’* 
— ft. ir. Johnson^ in /mhii^ i 299 .] 

1 1878. — ** ... * it, IS necessary h > staid an e\- 
pl.mtit.ion to tin* inavtwtrate, ami the return 
d<ies not huik so tlrSk * (ti WH>r«l evpiesang 
uU oxeeUenec) ut th^ Mofvmd^ i, 258. | 

TEEEXTT, TEERTHA, Hkt. 

nud Hind ihth^ Giihiu A litdy place 
nf ‘pilgrnuage ainl of IwUlniig for the 
good of tiu* soul, Huch us lltndwiir, oi 
tin* <ioiilhu»uce at Rraag (Allalmbad). 

n«28. ^“The (lenttles call it. /boatirt, 
that iH, floly Water.” /*. dol/a Vid/o, Ilak 
Hoc. ii. 205.1 

c 1790. '‘Au ttunnle I'enfant est reyim 
par les de\edaselnes (D6va dasi) des nmins 
< 111 HUH parens, ct apnN Tuvoir haignde iImiim 
lo tirtha oil i^fang du tisnple, olles liu met 
tout des vOt emeus ueufs. . //mr/mr, 
n. 114. 

[1858." *Min then suuunoued totheiilme 
no icHs than three crores and half, or tlnrty 
milHmmand half of teamti, or angels (#oV) 
who preside each over his special jdace of 
religious worship.” - Shomnn.Joni n* ijthvomjh 
Oudh^ ii. 4.j 

1?EHR, TAIB, m. ^riic xvild 

goat of the Hnimlaya; 

Jordon, niianford, A/ow- 
7mduu 509]. hi Ncpnl it m called 
jhtfmL (Hi*o StTBEOW). 


to the Lainvs nobihs ” — ir««druH^s of 

a Pi /r/ tun, 1 27B. 

1872 — Tejpdt IS mentioned as sold by 
the vill.igo shopkocpei, in C/oonida Hania^ita. 
1 22^. ' 


(1) TELIISrCI'A, np Hind T%Iav- 
I/If, 8kl. TaihfNifit One of the peojile 
ot the connt.rv e.i.st ol the Deccan, and 
c\1 ending to tin* coast, often called, at 
least sint'e I lie JMiddli* Ages, Tiliilgihia 
or Tilantjdntt^ soinet, lines Tih 9 iq ov^ T 2 L 
imq Though it has not, perhaps, been 
alisolutidv established Mint this c.mie 
from a form Tuhthfir, the h.ilntiuil ap- 
jilicatiou of Tn-Knhittf((^ .‘pijiareiitly to 
the s,imc‘ ieu:ion ^^llIeb,^n l.itei da\s 
was c.illed Tllinga, anti tlu‘ e\ain]>le 
ot act.Ufil tisf ol Tnliitiju^ both by 
Pto1ein> (though be i an les ns beyond 
the (J.uiges) and ]i;v a Tibetan author 
(pioted below, do make tins a rtMson- 
able supjiositiou (ms* />p (ItiklwAVii 
DrinuhiOi GiutmoiK}^ 2ii<l e<l Fntrod 
pp ;K> , ami the aiticle KLIKTO- m 

this book) 

A 1». c, 150 - ** TphXeTrroc, rh hoX T/)b 
\iyyon lifwtXi lov . » h t \ 

VI. 2, 28 

1 : 109 . “On Ndind.iy Ihe lOthof Sha’bitn, 
the army nmri‘hi*<l fioin th.it. sjiot, in ordoi 
that the pure tree of I dim might ho plnntod 
imd Ihmnsh m fh<‘ muI nf Tilang, nml tho 
evil true whieh hud struck its loots doop, 
might bu toll! up by fen o. . , , VVht*n the 
blessed e.inopy bad been fixed about a milo 
from Arangnl (Wurangal, N M, of llydoni- 
had), tho tents amund the fort were ]utchod 
MO closely that the he.id cif a uoetlh* eouhl 
not get bidwts'ii them,” Amh' K/nmilf in 
AV/ief, 111. 80, 

b‘t21. “In the \ont 721 H. the Hultrtn 
(ClhiyaMU ddm) hcuI his f*ldtwt hom, Ulugh 
KhAti, with a canopy ami an army agaiUHt 
Arangal ami Tilang'.” }ft(f^nddnt Hartiu 
IhhK 2’il. 

(\ 1}$:t5 ** l'‘nr c\cry mile along tho road 

there are three dt^orjf (jwiat stutioUK) , , . 
and so the road contmuoH for nix monthH* 
ttmrehing, till one ruacht‘M the oouiitnos of 
Tiling and Ma’bar. . . /hn /Uftiiht, lii. 
MRS. 

,, in the list of prnvinctiH of India 
under the Hidtuu of lh*lhi, given hv Hhihah- 
mi din IhmiMhki, wo thid hoth Talang and 
Talatljy prohahly through Home miHtako. — 
AW. rf AWi. bt 1. 170171. 


TEJPAT, H. Hind, Mkf, ^c/u- 
juif/m, ‘pungent, leaf.* The native 
name for malahatlxrum. 

1888, “ Dist niglii as I was writing a 

long cloMcripfion of the tia nat, the leaf of 
the einnamon-trce, which Imnihly ptekloa 
bocf, leaving the honeurof erownmg neruoH 


c. 15Jif). ‘‘Sidia Hefar, . , . length 
from Hafala {or bafmhi) to Hairagnrh in 
200 Xif/o/i (or kow) ; tin lireadth from Bldnr 
to 1 1 India 180, <hi the eant, of Bairugaih 
if marcheK with Himlar ; on tho north with 
Hmdia. onthoHonfh wdh Tiling^x^ia; on tho 
west with MahkaMhad, . , d?A (orig.) 
I, 47<i I l«d. u. 228 ; and »oo 280» 

237h 
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leaf called Tembul. Polo, n. 


358 

1498 — And ho held in hi** loft hand a 
very groat cup of gold a«i high as a half 
ahnnde pot , . into which ho spit a 

certain hoib which tho men of this countr> 
chow for solace, and winch hoib they call 
atanibor ” — Rofcuo th"' P. do (tamo, HP 
1510 — “ IIo also eats coitain leaves <»f 
herbs, which aie like tho Icaics of the soui 
orange, called by some tamboll ’* — I'Vr# 
thami, 110 * 

1563 — **Only you .shmild know that 
Avicenna calls tho botre (Bdtol) tembiil, 
which seems a word somewhat coirupte«l, 
since every borl> pronounces it t£UDabuU ami 
not temhul — (lau nt, f. 37/v* 

TENASSEEIM, 11 ]> A . iti .iu<l 

terntoi'y on the coast ol the Pcuiusiihi 
of PurtW Tndia. Tt, belnn^aMl in tin* 
aiunent kinp;<ioiu of ainl b*ll 

%vith that. t<> A\a When we t<«>k 
from the lattt‘rthe pntvniees east nin! 
south of the Peltti of the Irawjnli, 
after the war of these wen* 

offieially known as *Mhe ISfartahau nntl 
Tenusseriin ProMnet*,” or often as 
*‘tlu* 'renasseriiu Proviu4*es ” We 
ha\o the name |)u>haMy Irmn the 
Malay form TonnMtrL We do not 
know' tt> what Innguajjje tin* name 
originally lH»hings. Tlie Burmese etill 
it Tii^vAi-thd-^ri. [‘*The name 'IVn.i.s 
aerhn (Malay Tumih-mvi), Min* land 
of happiness or delight,* wan long ago 
given hy the Malays to tin* liurma 
province, which still keeps if, the | 
ihirmese corrupt ion being 
{(hay, on Pyrard de iMvnl^ quoted 
helow')*] 

c. 1430*— ** RoHiita Taprobiwe ml arh«m 
Theixasserlm nupra osiium fbivit eodeiu 
nomine vmntatl dichuM XV^l teinpoHtnIe 
actus ost. Quae rogio et olophantiH «t ver 
mno (braail-wood) uhnmint/* AVc. (Saih, 
in Poggh df Vor* Povi* lib* iv, 

1442,— ** The inhahitants of tho shores 
of the Ooean come thiihor (to Hormur) 
from tho cmmtrios <»f (‘htn (Ohltta). 
Javah, Bangala. tho citiosof 2^rblldl((i.v.h of 
Tenaeeri* of Hokotara, of Rhuhnnan (moo 
SARNAty), of tho Isles of Dlwiih Miilml 
(MaMivea).**— in Not, it Ah/^t. 
3tiv. 429. 

1498. — ‘‘Tenai^ar is peopled hy < liristians, 
and tho King is also a v^hristian ... in tins 
land IS mnch hrasyll, which makes a fine 
verrn^ion, an good as the grain, and it costs 
hero 3 cruvMidos a babar, whilst m Qimyro 
((Jairo) it costs 60 ; also tlicro is here nimm 
wo<id, Imt not much . tie P. do 
(Jama, 110 

1501 — Tanaser appears in tho hsi of 
places in tho Bast IndioR of which Amerigo 
Vespucci bad hoard from the Portngnose 


fleet at O Vordo Piiutod m BaldeUi JBoni's 

II Ml hone, pp liii seqq 

1506 — “At Tenazar grows all tho verzi 
(brazil), and it costs 1§ ducats tho baar 
(bahar), equal to 4 lantats. This place, 
though on tho coast, is on tho mainland 
I'lio king IS a G entile , and thence come 
poppei, cinnamon, gal.uiga, camphor that 
is cifon, and camphor th«it is not oaten. . 
This IS indeed the first mart of spieos in 
India ” — Lnmoido Ca* Massei, in 
Stoi ItoK p 28. 

1510 — “Tho citv of Tarnassari is situated 
ne.ii flu* sea, etc **«— I 196 This 

.uhentuicr’s aocrmnt cd Tenussonm is an 
impostuic lie desenbes it 1 w implication 
asm India Piopei, stmiowheio to the north 
of <*oiomaiulel 

ir»lfi And from f.hcitfCingdom of Peigu 
as tnr as ,i cify whicli has a seaport, and is 
n.iincd Tanasery, thcio are a hundred 
h‘agiu*N . Horho'^o, 18.S 

-“'riuj Pilot told vs that woo wore 
b\ Ins altitudt* nt»f farro fit»m a citio called 
Tanasary, m the Kingdom t>f Pegu C7. 
Fttrit I , m ilokf II 359 Hco lAun'OEtet, 

c l.‘»90. - “ In Komho qot (Cambay) a Nitk- 
hnd.i (Nacoda) gefv sou It, ... In Pegu and 
Dabnasari, ho gets half as much ugani as 

III I'oiiiImv.'’ I///, 1 . 2S1, 

|159S “ Botwccnc two fslandos the coast 

iiiniu'fh mwsrd* like a bow, whorrin lyoth 
fhc t»»wnc of Tanaszarien..” — hnifnhoten, 
link St»c I Pld In tho sumo page 
i lu* wiitcs Tanasnaria. 

|16tH, “'riie Hinall quantities they have 
hero come from Tanaaserye.'’— /M/iwrji, 
t,eftt^e», 1. 22 

|c. 1610. “Stime I iitlians call it (Ceylon) 
Tenasirin* sigmfwng land of delights, or 
cart lily paradise,’ Pgioid tie I ah at, ii. 140, 
w'lth tiraj’s iinfe (lltiU. S*>c.) quoted above.] 

1727. *' Mr, Romaef White was made 

Hhnw bniuhiar (Sbabundcr)or ( histom-Mastor 
Hi Mcrji'c (Mergwi) and Tanaeeria, and 
Cupbim Williams was Admiral of tho King's 
Navy.*’ J, ilorndtan, tu 6i ; [od, 1744]. 
17H3. “ Ta»tta««rijn. . , V, 

to Mftgtii, I, 


TEEAI, TEEYE,^* Himl hmu, 

‘miHHt. (himi)* from hn, ‘moist* or 
‘green.* [Others, however, connect it 
with fma, htht, ‘beneath (the lliinu- 
hiya).*J 'riie term h specmily fqiplicd 
In a belt uf mnrsh.v find jungl,y land 
whirh niiH nlong the foot of the 
Himalaya north of the OangeH, Iteing 
thiif y,fim* in whie!i the moisture w'hich 
has Hunk into the talus of porous 
material exutles. A trat‘t on the 
Honth of the Ciaugefl, mnv part 
of Bhrigalpftr, wan also formerly known 
nn the Jtmgl#-terr3r (<pv.). 

1793.- “ noUourn, though standing very 
little bolow th« level of Cbooria UhaPs bip 
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IS nevertheless comprehended in the Turry 
or Turryam of Nepaul . . . Turryam pro- 
perly signifies low marshy lands, and is 
sometimes applied to the flats lying below 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
as the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Company’s noithern frontier ” — Kvth- 
jf>atricVs Nepaul (1811), p 40 

1824 — “ Mr Boulderson said he was sorry 
to learn from the raja that he did not con- 
sider the unhealthy season of the Terrai yet 
over . I asked Mr. B. if it were true 
that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months He 
answeiod that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which had the breath of life 
instinctively deserts them from the be- 
ginning of Ai^nl to October The tigers go 
up to the hills, tim antelopes and wild hogs 
make incuisions 'into the cultivated plain 
. , and not so much as a bird can be heard 
or seen in the frightful solitude.” — Hebe}. 
ed 1844, 260-251 

[The word is used as an adj, to 
describe a severe form of malaiial 
fever, and also a soit of double felt 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to recpiire the use of a 
sola topee 

[1879 — * ' Remittent has been called J ungle 
Fever, Terai Fever, Bengal Fever, &c , 
from the locality in which it originated 
. ” — Mooie, Fatndy Med /oj India, 211 

[1880 — *‘A Terai hat is sufhciont for a 
Colloctoi ” — A li Baba, 86 ] 

THAKOOB, s. Hind thdhm^ from 
Ski ^an idol, a deity ’ Used 

as a term of respect, Lord, Master, <&:c , 
but with a variety of specific applica- 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of Bnjpfit nobles It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a liarber, after the odd fashion which 
Ht^ylf^s a tailor Miallfa (see CALEEFA) , a 
ynma^-da^ (see JEMABAE) ; a 
sweeper, snehtar And in Bengal it is 
the name of a Brahman family, which 
its members have Anglicised as Tagoie^ 
of whom several have been men of char- 
atiter and note, the best known being 
Uwarkauath Tagore, “a man of liberal 
oianioiiH and entor])rising character” 
0Filso7i)^ wlu) died in London in 1840 

fc. 1810-— “The nobles in blood (in tho 
MalcUvos) a<Ul t<> thoxr name Tacourou.”— 
Bifraid ae LiunH, Hak. Hoc. i 217. 

1798.-- -“The Thaour (so Hajput chief 
tains a,ro called) was naked from tho waist, 
upwanls, oKcept tho sacnfioial throa<l or 
s<*arf on hia shouldors and a turban on his 
h<«ul ” // i^f (yidehroolce, 182, 

[1881. - ‘‘After the sons have gi>uo to 
tlioir respective olHcos, tho uiothor changing 


her clothes retires into the %hsJsxkrghar (the 
place of worship), and goes through her 
morning service , — S G Bose, The 

Hindoos as they are, 13.] 

THBEMANTIBOTE, s This 
learned word (“heat-antidote”) was 
applied originally, we believe, about 
1830-32 to the invention of the instru- 
ment which it designates, or rather to 
the application of the instrument, 
which IS in fact a winnowing machine 
fitted to a window aperture, and in- 
cased in wet tatties (q v ), so as to 
drive a current of cooled air into a 
house during hot, dry weather We 
have a dim remembrance that the in- 
vention was ascribed to Ur Spilsbury 

1831 — “To the 21st of June, this op- 
pressive weather held its sway , our only 
consolation grapes, iced-water, and the 
thermantidote, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, as on the 22d I was laid 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned , . by standing or sleeping 
before it ” — Waidenjiigs of a Hdgrvni, i,208 

[Mrs Parkes saw for the first time a ther- 
maiitidote at Cawnpore in 1830 — Ibid 
1 134] 

1840 — “ The thermometer at 112“* 

all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phertnanticlotes,^^ and every possible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat ” — Osborne, Coint and Gawp of Rnnjeet 
Singh, 132 

1853 — “ . . then came punkahs by day, 
and next punkahs by night, and then tatties, 
and then therm-antidotes, till at last May 
came round again, and found the unhappy 
Anglo-Indian world once more surrounded 
with all tho necessary but uncomfortable 
sweltering panoply of the hot weather ” — 
Oalfield, 1 , 263-4 

1878 — “They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thermantidotes, which 
however were first introduced in 1831 , the 
name of the inventor is not recorded.” — 
OalGiiUa Rev, cxxiv 718 

1880 — “ . low and heavy punkahs 
swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
UmsAha'i grass comes out of the therm- 
antidote ” — Si) Ah Baba, 1X2 

THUG', s Hnid t7iag, Mahr thah, 
Skt Htliagiv, ‘a cheat, a swindler' 
And tins is tlie only meaning given 
and illustrated in B Drummond's 
IllmtiationB of Gmerattee, <&:c (S808) 
Blit it has acquired a specific meaning, 
which cannot be exhibited more pre- 
cisely or tersely than by Wilson 


* This book wiiH priutofl in Tfliigland, whilst tho 
anihor Man in India , (lou}>tl(‘ss lio was innocent 
of this cpialut oil or. 
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“Latterly applied to a robber and 
assassin of a peculiar class, who sally- 
ing forth 111 a gan^ . and iii the 
character of wayfarers, either on 
business or pilgrimage, tall in ^\lth 
other tiavellers on the road, .ind 
having gamed their eontidenee, take a 
favouivible opportunity of strangling 
them by tluowing their handkerchiets 
round their necks, and then jdunder- 
ing them and burying their bodies” 
The pioper s])eeilie design.it ion nt 
these criniiiials y.is p/ufasvr/ar in 
from Li noose’ 

According to IMaeken/ie (in yL 
Mil) the existence ot gangs ot ihoM* 
murderers was unknown to Europeans 
till shortly aftei the eajitine of 
Heringa])<itam in 170‘), wlnm about 
100 weie appreheiideil m Jlaugaloie 
But hV\er had, a eentnr\ earliei, de- 
sciihed'a sinnlai gting eanghtr and 
t*\ edited near Surat '“rin* 

(under that name) rigurc<l prominently 
ill an Anglo-Indian novel ea]I(»d, we 
think, “The English in linlia,” which 
one oi the pieseiit. wnteis rcjid m early 
boyhood, but cannot now trace It 
nuist. ha\e been published between 
ISaO and 1830 

J5ut. the name of Tlu'tf lirst became 
thoroughly familiar not inerid,^ to that 
part of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian affairs, but <‘ven to 
the mass of Anglo-Indian siaucty, 
through the publication of flu* late 
Hir William Hleeman’s book “//awf/- 
seiuinas or a Vocabulary of the ]H»culiar 
language used by the ThugS, with an 
Introduction and Apiiendix, <lesc.nptive 
of that Fraternity, and of tin* Measuri's 
whndi have Ihmui adopted b^y tin* 
Supreme (jtovt‘runu‘ntr of India for 
its Suppression,” (yabnitta, 1830 ; and 
by an article on it wdiiidi apiH*Jive<l in 
the Mdinbimjh for Jan. 1837, 

Oxiv. 357). One of (Job Mt*ad<uVH 
Taylor’s Indian tomjinces also, jMetnmrtf 
of a Thttrf (1839), has Ht*rvetl t.o make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, wms organtsisl hi a 
maslyrly way by Sir W. (t.hen (^apt..) 
Sleeriuin, a wise and udnnrabb* mail, 
undi*r the government and supiiort 
of Ltu'd William Bent inch [The 
question of the Thugs and their 
modern sucecsssors has been again dis- 
cussed in the f)f(iirhihf Oet. 

I90L] 


c 16(35. — “Los Voleurs de co pais-lh, &,oiit 
los plus adroits du mondo , ils out Vusago 
d*im coitain lassot noeud coulant, qinla 
savont joitoi si subtileuient au col d*un 
homme, t[iiaiid ila sont It sa portae, qu'ils 
no lo inanquont jamais, on sort© qu’oii un 
moment ils Vdtr.inglcnt . . ” ko — Thrvrnoi. 
V 123. ’ 

1673 — “They were 1^'iftoen, all of a 
(xang, who used to luik iindor Hedges in 
nnriow banos, and as thoy found Oi)por- 
tunity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bmv-stiing made of Guts, they 

used to throw' it upon Passengers, so that 
winding it about thoir Necks, thoy pulled 
t-hoin fiom then Beasts and dragging tliom 
upon the Ground sti angled them, and pos- 
sessed themselves of wduit they had . 
thoy w'oio sentenced to Ijtu Tahoni% to bo 
hiuigM , wheiefoio being dehveiod to the 
Catfval w Bhci ill’s Mon, thoy led thoni tvo 
Miles with Ropes round their Nocks to 
some Wil<l Dato-lioos In their w'ay thither 
thoy w'ero choarfiil, and w'oiit singing, and 
smoakmg Tobacco . . as jolly as if going 

to a Woihling ; and the Young Lad” now 
loady to bo tied up, boasted. That though 
ho w'cre not 11 Years of Ago, ho had killed 
his Fifteen Mon, . 97 

178.5, — “Hovoml men wore taken up foi 
a most cruel method of robboiy and murder, 
pnictisoil on tiavclleis, by a tnbo called 
phanseeguxB, or siiangleis . . under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter info convctsation with the strangers, 
share their sw'cet moats, ami pay them other 
hUlo attontnais, until an <ipportnmty offers 
of smhlonly throwing a rope round their 
nocks %vith a shp-knot, l>y which thoy 
doviorously contrive lo stranjjlo them on 
the spot."-- »f, ih. M^nu iv 13, [2nd 
ocl. li, 397). 

1808 -“Phai1066O. A term of abuse in 
(Uiwirat, applied nls«>, truly, to thieves or 
r4»bbcrs who sfranglo children in secret or 
triuiiUorH on the roml " — U 
H.V. 

1820 * “ In tho more northuni parts of 
India those nmnlorers are called Thegs, 
signifying <iotei\er«." - *t.y. /f/w xui. 250. 

1823. The Thugf^ are composed of all 
castes, MahoTiimudanH oven were admitted . 
but tho great mnyirity aro Hindus; and 
among these tho Brahmins, ehioHy of tho 
Htimiulcuntl tribes, are in tho greatest 
numbers, and gonerally <hroet the opora- 
tnnis of the ditlTerent baudH."-- AAt/co/i«, 
ii. 187. 

1831,- “The inhabitants of Jubbulporo 
were this morning assenibled to witness tho 
oxocutiou of 25 ThU^. . . . Thu number 
of Thugs in tho noigTiboiinng eountnos is 
ononnouH ; 115, I boueve, belonged to tho 
|inrty of winch 25 wore executed, an<l the 
remainder are tt> bo transjKirtod , and report 
says there are a« many in Hauger 3axk"— 
WaiukringM of u u 201-202, 

1843. — “It l« by tho command, and 
under the special protection of the most 
|KiwerfuI goadesaeis that tho Thugs join 
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themsolves to the unsuspecting traveller, 
make fnends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their knives in his 
oyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and haggage ” — MacwiiZay, SpeecJi on 
Gate8 of So mnauth 

1874 — “If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a part of his religion, we do not 
allow him the free exercise of it ” — W 
Eeioman, in Foitnightbf Rev , N S xv 181 

[Tavernier wntes * “ The remainder 
of the people, who do not belong to 
either of these four castes, are called 
Fauzecour^^ This word Mr Ball (ii 
185) sugg^ts to be equivalent to either 
pariah or phansigar Here he is in 
eiror. Faiczecoi^ is really Skt Panclia- 
Gauda, the five classes of northern 
Brahmans, foi which see W'lhov^ 
(Inchan Caste, ii. 124 seqq ) ] 

TIBHT, n p The general name of 
the vast and lofty table-land of which 
the Himalaya forma the southern 
marginal lange, and which may be 
said roughly to extend from the Indus 
elbow, N W* of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fu in Kansuh (see SLING) 
and to Tatsienlu on the borders of 
Hysecliiien, the last a distance of 1800 
miles. The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it came to Europe from 
the Mahomniedans of Western Asia , 
its earliest appearance being m some 
of the Arab Geographies of the 9th 
(! 0 utury. 

Names suggestive of Tibet are indeed 
used by the Chinese The original 
form of these (according to our friend 
Prof Terrieii de la Oouperic) was 
Tu-pot, a name wdiich as traced to a 
])rmce so called, whose family reigned 
at Liang-chau, north of tlie Yellow B 
(in modern Kansuh), but who in the 
5th century w^as driven far to the 
south-west, and established in eastern 
'j’ibet a State to wduch he gave the 
name of Tn-pot, afterw’ards corrupted 
into Tn-poh and Tn,’fan We are 
always on ticklish ground in dealing 
wnth derivations from or through the 
Clbinese, But it is douhtless possible, 
•jierliaps even ])robal>le, that these 
names ■|)assed into the wesbTu form 
Tibet, tbrongh the communication of 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
t.ribes on their eastern bordei This 
may have some corroboration from tire 
]>r(* valence of the name I'ibrt, or some 
proximate form, among the JVIongols, 
as we may gather both from Carpnu 


and Buhl lick in the 13th centuiy 
(quoted below), and from Sanang 
Setzen, and the Mongol version of the 
BodMmor several hundred years later. 
These latter write the name (as repre- 
sented by I J Schmidt), lYcbet and 
Tdbot 

[c 690-~“Tob1t)at ” See under INDIA ] 
851 — “On this aide of China are the 
countries of the Taghazghaz and the Kha- 
kan of Tibbat , and that is the termination 
of China on the side of the Turks ’* — 
Relation, &o , tr par Remand, pt i p 60 
c 880 — “Quand un stranger arrive au 
Tibet (a^-Tibbat), il 4prouve, sans pouvoir 
s*en rendre compte, un sentiment do gaiety 
et de bien 6tre qui persiste jusqu’au 
depart” — Ihn Khiudddha, in J As Ser vi. 

I tom V 522. 

c 910 — “The country in which lives the 
goat which produces the musk of China, 
and that which produces the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same , oply the 
Chinese get into their hands the goats 
which are nearest their side, and the people 
of Tibbat do likewise The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
due to two causes , first, that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
finds aiomatio plants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese side only produce plants of a 
common kind.’* — Relation, &c., pt 2, pp 
114-116 

c 980. — “This country has been named 
Tibbat because of the establishment there 
of the Himyarites, the word thdbat signify- 
ing to fix or establish oneself That etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed And it is thus that Di’bal, son of 
’Ali-al-Khuzil’i, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Kumair 
he exalts the descendauts of Katlfin above 
those of Nizaar, saying 

“ 'Tzs they who have been famous by their 
writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who wore wntors at the gate of 
Chin, 

*Tis they who have bostowod on Bamar- 
kand the name of Shamr, 

And who have transported thithei the 
(^U-TubbatXna).*’^ 

Mas* null, 1 352 

c 976 — “From the sea to Tibet is 4 
months* journey, and from the sea of Fars 
to the oountiy of Kanauj is 8 mouths* 
journey ** — Ihn ITaulal, in Elliot, i 33. 


^ This ief«*rH to un Aiab logoiul that Htirnaikand 
was fomichul in voiy remote tnurw by Tobba’-al- 
Akbiii, Illniyadto King of Vesnen, <hp6 e ff Kih isi, 
by Janbert, n 108), and the following “Th(» 
authoi of the Treatise ov the Figure of the^Eai th 
says on this subleot “ This is what was told me 
by Abu-Bakr DimashkI — * 1 have seen over the 
gieat gate of Hamarlcand an iron tablet bearing an 
Inscription, which, according to the people of the 
place, was engraved in nimyarito characters, and 
as an old tradil.ion i elated, had been the work o1 
“Tobba ” ’ *' — SMMhuddJn DmasMt, hi Not, et 
xiii 264. 
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c, 1020 — ‘“Blultosar i.s the fust ciU on 
tho burclois of Txbefc. Thoro tho langiwgo, 
costume, and ai>poaianco of tho pooplo aro 
<hfforont. Thence to tlio top of tho highest 
mountain, of which 'vvo spoke , is a 
distance of 20 paiasangs From tho top of 
it Tibet looks lod mid Hind black ’’-.H- 
in AVAo/, i. 57. 

1075 — ‘*Tou iii6€rxoVf €X5’fj ti<rLv 

&p 6 Kpclrrojv ylv€rat ip triSXct rtpl iroXd roc 
Xopac*?; d.PaTo\tKOTi f>a, Xeyojuiprj "V ovTrdra 
i(rrL rijp ;;^poidr ffirS^apOop tovtov di 
ijirrop o dvo ti}s f.i€rakojxi\6fi€voi | 

piirret, di iwl rh /xeXdvrepop kal roiWav wdXiP | 
iVodc^crepos 6 diro riav ^ivcap aydpivos \ 
wdpTcs $€ iv 6jjL(^)a\tp dvoyippwprat {iJboy | 
p.0POkip<ji)ros /jiiyLcrrov ojuloiAv Sopkddns "* , 
— Sifincoti ijuotod by Ihniunt^ //a/rc ' 

HI wvi. j 

111)5. — ‘‘This pnnoo is called in Aribtc j 
Sultan-al-Fai s d Kabai and his onipiu* j 

o\londs from the lianks of tlu* Sh.it nl \rab | 
to tho Citi of Samaikaml , ami rc.iches - 
as fill as Thibet, in the foiests of which j 
tuuntry that qnatlrupcd is found winch 
yiuhls the imisk ” — Rtthht Ihajumnij in 
YVi AVoA/ lOd. 

c 1200. ~ 

“ Ho went from Hindustan to the Tibat 
land . . 

From Tibat ho cnteml the lumndiuicM of 
< ‘hln ’’ 

K/r b\ fV#/*/, 
//, ir H.H., p hKu 

1217# — ** Mi dnin rcvertoictin e\ercitns 
illo, videhcoi Mongalointn, vuint ad imratn 
Hun Thabet, epum bcllo vnMU’unt. «pn sunt 
pagani. Qux coiianetudincm tnirabilom iiiio 
potius niiHombitorn hubont. «pna cum ali« 
t ujUH pater humiuiae nuturao debit nm sohit, 
omiunt) congregant parcntelam at comedant 
emu, Huait nobis dicobatur pro certo/* 
ffc Phuiu <*ttrp{niy in Am. I* 

IV. 058. ‘ ’ 

t25!k- “ l*ost isloH sunt Tebet« homineH 
soIeiitoM comedora parentes sums defnnetos, 
ut t'uusft pictutiH non faccriuit idiml st* 
putchrmn eis msi viscera sua.” Huhrmf, m 

Jit’Ciuil ft f hv IV, 281». 

1298* ■-'*‘Tebet ent uno grandiMuna pro 
venoo qve lengajos ont por ellus, at Hunt 
^droH. . . * U Hunt malnt grunt lull on/. . » . 
il mint man cusium^M ; il out gmndiHimm 
eheir// niastin qo Hunt grunt coimi umiich t*f 
Hunt moiit buen a prunuro borttes HinivajeM.” 
^Murfo Oeug. Text. ch. cxvn 

1J130,--- “PaRHandoiineHift provinciagriinda 
porvoni a un altre gran regno che hi chtama 
Tibet, oh*Qii 0 no eontini fl India ed o tiitta 
al gran Cano . . . la gonio di tpmHta con 
trudu dimora in tendo cho sono fattn di 
feltri^non. La pnncipnle HttiuUi h fatta 
iutta di plot re buincho « nere. e tntte h» 
vie lastncate In ijnesta (uttado dunora d 
AtaHHi (Abassx?) che vmne a dira m nontro 
modo il Pa|»a.’*- IV, Palatine MH,, 

m &c. App, p. 1 x 1 . 

c. KHO.- “The Haul nutuninin (/ur/rb/HL 
tho HimElayu} oxtends in length a spiiue of i 


2 months’ joiiinoy, and at tho base la the 
coiintiy of Tbabbat, which has the ante- 
lopes which gi\e musk,” — 76a Batiita. m 
188 489 ' 

TICAL, s Thib (tfkdl) is a word 
wlncb has long lieen in use by foreign 
traders to Kurma, foi the cxuasi- 
standarcl \veight of (uncoined) current 
j .silver, an<I i.s still in general use in 
I Ik Burma as applied to that value 
This weight IS b^ the Burmese them- 
selvtss failed and is the hundredth 
]iait oi the viss (q v ), being thus 
eiiuivaleiit to about ^ \ riqng* in value 
Tlie origin oi the word tIuU is doubt- 
ful Sir A Pliable suggests that 
uossiblv it IS ,1 (orfujdion of the 
tbirnu*se wohIs /o-/. i/o/, “one kyat’’ 
On tin* otlu ‘1 hand peih.ips it is iuoi*e 
piobable that tin* word may have 
rejaeseiiteil the liub.m t((Ld (see 
TUOKA). n'he word is also used by 
traders to Siam But there likewise 
it is a foreign term ; the Siamese W’ord 
being hrf hi Siam the fikul is aceoiil- 
ing to (hawfiud a silvi‘i mm, as wvll 
as a weight iH(nua]eiit to 225^ grs. 
English. In former days it w^as a 
short cylinder of sihcr bent double, 
and bearing two stamps, thus half-wuv 
between the Bin niese bullion anil 
proper eoin,* 

1155L “Ticalfl.” Sec MACAO b. Al«o 
set* vms I 

tfiHf), “ AnnertetulMHi <*he vna htze di 
iiesM h per 10 oiu e Vemdiane, e ogm 
e tocoaii cunfu, e \n tf/Zt* val tecoali 25, 
e vn tfhofup vui teccall iUt(hi (in 

Pegub f. lOH 

|B>ir». “CtjJIb to the value ef mx enitoH 
(Catt^) Iuhh three tiggalls/* /‘Wrr, 

jitinu. Ftinr TlcalB innko a Tayl 

iTaelL" F.T, n. 180 1 

108H, “The prt»portu*n of their (Siamese) 
Money to ourn an, that their Ticai, which 
wfMgiiH no more than half a Crown, ih yot 
worth three HhillingH imtl three half ponce,” 
/*ft K.T. p, 72, 

1727 “ /Vyu Weight. 

1 PiMcm , . . mi on. rrev, 

or 1 P/Mc . , . 100 Teouls 

1 10 PiMV . a Hnhitn (hoo BAHAB). 
'rite /h/tfutr tH 8 3Pbcu 1 Clinuu" — A, 
Itifundwt, lu m , !e«L 17411. 

c. 1759* “ . . , n dii/t*n or 20 fewln may 

ho hought for it Tloal {little more ihnii J a 
Crown }.” In ihttrpmphy Or, Hrp, i, 121. 

* Trinjfle netHH ihiii. tho pronnnciittlen 
ImH xlwH\K been iwofoltk At prcHcnt in lluinia 
it in Ufiiml to jmmoimcH it ilk*) ifcA'/r, mid in Hinm 
like tamwl lie regftrtU It ftH cci tain tlmt It coiai'n 

from takd tlirongU Txlxiftg xnd P^guan J 
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1776 — Stevens, and Gomplete Q'wvde 

to Trade^ gives 
“ Pegn weight 

100 moo =s= 1 Tual (read Tical) 

100 tual (Tical) = 1 vis (see VISS) = 3 lb 
5 oz 5 dr. avr 
150 VIS == 1 candy ” 

And under Siam 
80 Tuals (Ticals) « 1 Catty 
60 Catties = 1 Pecul ” 

1783 — ‘‘The merchandize is sold for tee- 
calls, a round piece of silver, stamped and 
weighing about one rupee and a quarter *’ — 
Foirest, V^toM&igna^^ vii, 

TICCA, and vulg TICKER, adj 
Tins IS applied to any person or thing 
engaged by the job, or on contract 
Thus a ^^cca is a hired carriage, 

a i%cca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service but temporarily en- 
gaged by Government From Hind 
tluka^ thiJcah, ‘hue, fare, fixed jjrice ’ 

[1813 — “Teecka, hire, fare, contract, 
30 b ” — Otoss to Fifth Bepoit^ s.v ] 

1827 — “A Rule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion for the good Order and Civil Govern- 
ment of the Settlement of Port 'William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and faro of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearers m the Town of Calcutta . . regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court of Judicature, on 
the 27 th June, 1827 " — Bengal Megiilatwns 
of 1827 

1878 — “Leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
‘ticca gharry,' ‘hired trap,' a bit of 
civilization I had hardly expected to find 
so far in the Mofussil ," — Life ni the Mofus^il, 
11 . 94. 

[TICKA, s Hind tikif, Skt tilaJca, 
a mark on the forehead made with 
coloured earth or unguents, as an 
ornament, to mark sectarial distinc- 
tion, accession to tlie throne, at 
betrothal, &c , also a sort of spangle 
worn on tlie forehead by women The 
word has now been given the addi- 
tional meaning of the mark made in 
vaccination, and the ttkawdld is 

the vaccination officer. 

[o. 1796. — “ . . another was sent to Kutch 
to bring thence the tika. . . — Mn Ifussem 

Alif JjTfe of T'ipu, 261 
[1832 — “In the centre of their foreheads 
is a teeka (or spot) of lamp-black '* — 
lleiUvU^ Qanoofi-e- Islam f 2n(l od. 139. 

[o. 1878. — “When a sudden stampede of 
the children, aceompaniod by violent yells 
and sudden falls, has taken i)lace as I 
entered a village, 1 have boon informed, by 
way of apology, that it was not I whom the 
<*hildion feared, but that they supposed 
that I was the Tikawala /SWtiA " — Fanjah 
Oazetteo, Huhtidt p. O.] 


TIOKY-TOOK This is an un- 
meaning refrain used in some French 
songs, and by foreign singing masters 
in their scales It would appear from 
the following quotations to he of 
Indian origin 

c. 1765 — “These gentry (the band with 
nautch-girls) are called Tickj^taw boys, 
from the two words Ticky and Taw, which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaunt with great vehemence ." — Ivesj 75 

[c 1883 — “ Each pair of boys then, 
having privately arranged to represent two 
separate articles . . comes up to the cap- 
tains, and one of the pair says dik dik, 
daim daun, which apparently has about as 
much meaning as the analogous English 
nursery saying, ‘Diokory, diokory dock.”* 
— Panjab Gazetteer^ FoshLdrpm , p 35 ] 

[TIER-CUTTY, s This is Malayal. 
Uyar-kath^ the knife used by a Tiyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
palm-trees The Tiyan caste take 
their title from Malayal. tiyyan^ 
which again comes from Malayal 
Skt dvipa^ ‘ an island,’ and derive 
their name from their supposed origin 
in Ceylon 

[1792 — “ 12 Tier Ontties.*' — Account, in 
Logaiif Malabar, 111 169 

[1799, — “The negadee {naqdi, ‘cash- 
payment’) on houses, banksauls (see BANK- 
SHALL), Tiers’ knives .” — Ibtd m 324.] 

TIFFIN, s Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households Also to Tiff, v. 
to take luncheon Some have derived 
this word from Ar tafannun, ‘diver- 
sion, amusement/ but without history, 
or evidence of such an ap};)lication of 
the Arabic word Others have de- 
rived it from Chinese chhlirfan, ‘eat- 
rice,’ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be plausibly resolved into Chinese 
monosyllables We believe the word 
to be a local survival of an English 
colloquial or slang term. Thus we 
find in the Lexicon Balatromcnm^ com- 
piled originally by Capt Grose (1786) : 

Tiffing, eating or drinking out of 
me^-times/’ besides other meanings. 
Wright of Obsolete a7id Provincial 

English) has • “ Tiff, s, (1) a draught 
of liquor, (2) small beer , " a*id Mr 
Davies {HiippleiYiental English Glossary) 
gives some good quotations both of 
this substantive and of a verb “ to tiffi” 
in the sense of Hake off a draught.’ 
We should conjecture that Grose's 
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sense was a nioililioatioii t>f this mie, j 
that his ■was a 

noun from the M*rh in niifl that ’ 
the Indian tifQji is nienlual with the i 
partnupial noun. This has ]>eih.i])s ! 
some corrohoiation both from the torm ' 
used in sotm^ earliei* Indi.in 
examples, and from the Indian use ot 
the verb “to [This mow is 

aeeepted by Pi of Hkeat, who derues 
f\(f troin Norweff /er, ‘a drawun^ in oi 
tlie breatli, snitl/ /mu, Mo snilP 
mr Divt, s.v,, and see 0 ser. N <i Q i\ 
425, 4G0, 506 ; v 13) ] Kuiupluus ha^ 
a run oils paa,sigt* wliieh we have f.ned 
in vain to eoiineel with the present 
word ; nor eau w'e tiiid I lie words he 
nnuitions in either Pctrt ugliest* or 
Diiteh Diet.ionarn*s SpeaKiug ot 
Toddy and the like he sav s * 

** llonuiios auiein tpii e.is (|ttttn»ius) t«»1 
hguiit at* piaeiKiiaiitf tlieuntui f uvillit o 
in>«nnt} Tflhtfiui* s ipsiim Tiiitu , 

aositatilms Belgu ” (//o/s 

u r»), 

TVV may observe that i1m» I'oiiu | 
]>ai'ntively late appea ram e oi tin* word ! 
tiffin in our d<ieiimentH is peiha]»s due 
b> the fnet that when dinner was earlv 
no lumh was eustoi»mr>. But the 
wwd, to have heeii used l\v an Knglisli 
novelusi in 1811, eouhl nut then Tiiue 
been new in India, 

We nowgiv'G e\ainp]t*.H of the various 
uae« : 

^ TIFF, a In the old English senses 
(in vvliirh it oeenrs also in the form 
tij^^ and is probably allied to fippif' and 
tipmj) ; [set‘ Prof SKeat, quoted above], 

(1) Foradrnuglil : 

1758,*«-“il/o//f/<o/ , , . *SV#vi/, Uatanatd 
to my n;K>ni. Made a tjflf nf wiirin |mtie}i, 
and to bod heforo nlno/* o/' n 

Senior FeUmr^ in tho Mlrr^ No. S3, 

(a) For Bmall beer : 

1604,— 

“ • , . make waste moro prodiifa! 

Than when our boor wan gu<«i, that .h»hu 
may float 

'ro Htyx m boor, and lift up 
ho it 

With wholsomo why^mj and hh tho eoit- 
duit'i ran 

With darot at tho (loronatioa, 

Ko let your tdiannals tlow with Minglo tiffi 

For John 1 h«ipu ih (TtwiPd, . , , 

On John Hid lei of t'hnst 

CJhnrah, m Ihrhop 
od, 1807, I>1). a07-8. 


TO TIFF, w m llie sense of taking 


1812.-- 

lie tiff’d hi^ punch anti went to rest,” 

Ih S*fu fitly I. Cvinto V 
('Plus IS (jUoierl by Mi iXivies ) 

TIFFFNT (tlie India 11 Rubstnntn»‘e). 

1807 ‘Man^ peisnns aio in tho habit of 
aitnij* dnwji to a repast at oiio o’clock, which 
i is vailed tlffen, and is ni fa< fc an oaily 
j dimu'i (UiffuOy i 83 

1810 — ‘■‘The t Maboniniedaii) ladies, hko 
oms, mthilgo ni tiffuigs (slight repasts), it 
being »U*luate to ed hut hitic befoio eoin- 
pan\,” W P J/ i tC)2 

,, (pnhli bed 181‘2) “The dinner is 
(.in-ely touched, as e\ei^ p«‘ison oats a 
j lu irty meal ealh'd tiiflzis ni Si o'clock, at 
, Iionie."- -J/c7/ a# ittohiioiy Sill 
j IM 1, lule n IS a h( tic unfortunate 

jin hei situation, whah was next behov 
I Mis, Pashi«»mst, ami who . detailed the 
I dt'Iight i of India, and the luntuh' of its day, 
I tin* ihangiug linen, the t »•{ i tf nuohuft/ 
the utleiiess, ilu^ ^iusip dion, tho Hlecpiiig 
’tnd the iieet Mtv of det'p, the gay tifihngs, 
weu‘all delightful to her m ret ituig. , . ” 
77/, or iiiotfen of 

/hio tpfuoy by hihftfot Mftno ihntkimy u, Ti, 
I8sit, “ ’riu* out real ttf my frmndHtom- 
|M‘lled iiH* to reneiiii to hnakfast and an 
ea rly tifRXi. . . ” > A/, 1 1 b/af# t < of HiUu a, 

I li. in. 

e, IHUSi, “ Ueiitler ’ I, ns well ns Phriy, 
had an tint Us an Hast fnihiin I hide » . 
cAet^body hiiH an Indiuit I n<*Us . . , He is 
i not idwuyH ho tirunitidly rich as lie in ro- 
pnttsi ; blit he ih ntwirys onenbdiy mum 
tleeiif. t’idl uprm him iif any hour from 
two till hve, ho niHiHts on your taking 
tifUn; and Ntuh a tiffin! a'ho Mnghah 
eorrcHponding term ih hni«*h«on , but how' 
meagio a diadow is the Kniopenn meal to 
itji glowing Aniatie tou'^hi,'” Oe i^utorn/, 
<*n»uiMrn of Homon Afroh*\u llbr/Tr, in. 2al». 

lHt7« “M'onin honut ami liuvn simic 
tiffiili Bobbin,’ a voice ened Itohiml hun, 
ftHH pudgy hand wan laid on hiHMhonlder* . , . 
Bui the t'aptam had no heart go a 

feaHiing vvdli Joe Heillev,*’ Vnoito F<to\ 
ml. I8tir, i. 235. 

1850. “ A vulgar nmn who enjo^M n 

ehitmpiigne tiffijEi ami MAVimllcM bin seivanfs 
. . « may be a pleaHant tstmpaidon t4i tlioHu 
who du not hold hint in I'outcmpt ns a 
vulgar knave, bnf ho is m*i a geiitlcnmn.” - 

tStr Ntiforfy FnrrWrft .b/J/fW. 

1853,— ** ’i’hiH wuH tho oiiho for tho proMoeu- 
t»tn, 3*h« eourl imw adjournod for tiffin,** 
i ^ihU'jiehfy i, IJHk 

! 1HH2, - “The last mid moMt vulgar form t>f 

Mtobhliiig’ (ho proMH in well kmiwn aw the 
him hooii or tiffin trick, H UHud to ho con 
fined Ui advortiiiing irndomnon and hotel* 
kooporH, and w'uh praciiHorl on newHimpor 
rojKirturH, Now it haii laioii practiwud on a 
ioftiorHcalo, /br,, March 25» 357* 
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TO TIFF, m the Indian sense 

1803 — ‘‘He hesitated, and we were in- 
terrupted by a summons to tiff at Floyei ’s 
After tiffbi Close said he should be glad to 
go ” — Elphinstone, m LiJ^e, i 116 

1814 — “We found a pool of excellent 
water, which is scaice on the hills, and 
laid down to tiff on a full soft bed, made 
by the grass of last yeai and this After 
tiffing, 1 was cold and unwell ” — Ih%d p 283 
Tiffing here is a participle, but its use sho-ws 
how the noun tiffin would be originally 
formed 
1816 •— 

“ The huntsman now infoimed them all 
They w:ue to tiff at Bobb’ry Hall 
Mounted again, the party starts, 

Upsets the hackeries and carts, 

Hammals (soe^HUMMAUL) and palan- 
quins and doohes, 

Dobios (see DHOBY) and burrawas (^) 
and coolies.” 

The (hand o) Adienturps 

ofQui Hi, by Quiz (Canto viii ) 
[Bunawa is probably H Iha'i ud, ‘ a pander ’] 
3829 — “I was tiffing with Inin one day, 
when the subject turned on the sagacity of 
elephants, . — Jo}m Shipp, ii 267 

1859 — “Go homo. Jack I will tiff with 
you to-day at half-past two,” — J Lang, 
Wtmdeiings m India, "p 16 

The following, which has just met 
our eye, is had gi'amiiiar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use 

1885 — “ ‘ Look here, Eandolph, don't 
you know,’ said Sir Peel, . ‘ Hero you’ve 

been gallivanting through India, riding on 
elephants, and tiffining with Rajahs . . 

— Puni/i, Enmipp of PatliamPHf, April 25, 

p 204 » 1 . 

TIGEB, s The royal tiger was 

apparently first known to the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one whi<*h 
Selencns sent to Athens The animal 

became, under the Emperors, well 

known to the Romans, but fell out 
of the knowledge of Europe in later 
<lays, till it again became familiar ni 
India The Greek and Latin rtypis, 
iigns, is said to ])e from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, Ugra, which giviss 
Ihe modern Peis, (and Hnxl ) tir^ 


Wlr ir RawliuHon givcK U{jnt as old PorHian 
for an airow (h<‘o \ol ni p /ir;2) Vullors 

siH^nH to (*onsi<lor it ratliw au induction than a 
known woid foi an anow. JIo nays “Boaidcs 
tho namo of that rivor (Tigun) Avvimd, which oltcm 
octiHH in the hhrthnCm(t,Mi([ which properly Hig- 
nilicK ‘uinning' oi ‘Hwilt’, unotln‘i Mndo-powu 
iiaino Tn/ra ia fomul in tho etuuMfonn iiiHCiip- 
tioiiK, and in cogiiabi with the iSciid woid tftljau, 
ttif}pipm, and Pnhhi taijpra, i t ‘a inmiing nvoi,' 
which iH cntcKid in Anqucl-irH \ocab\ilary And 
thcHo, along with the P<*isiiui ‘an aiiow,’ 

Si snoKl,' Ulh and ieg ‘bhan»,* aic to bo ictcrred 


Pluiy says of the Rvoer Tigris ‘‘ a celer%- 
tote Tigxis mean Ita appellant 

Med'b sagittam^^ (vi 27) In speaking 
of the animal and its ^^mlocitat%s tre- 
niendaef Pliny evidently glances at 
this etymology, real or imaginary So 
does Pausanias probably, in his re- 
marks on its colour [Tins view of 
the origin of the name is accepted 
by Schrader (Pre/mi Ant of the 
Aryan Peoples, E T 250), who writes 
“Mothiiig like so far back in the 
history of the Indo-Europeans does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for siipremacj’' 
over the beasts, the tiger, go In 
India the songs of the Rigveda have 
nothing to say about him ; Ins name 
(vydglwCi) first occurs in the Athar- 
vaveda, ■? e at a time when the Indian 
immigration must have extended much 
farther towards the Ganges , for it is 
in the reeds and grasses of Bengal that 
we have to look for the tiger’s proper 
home Nor is he mentioned among 
the beasts of prey in the Avesta The 
district of Hyrcania, whose numerous 
tigers the later writers of antiquity 
speak of with especial frequency, was 
then called Vehr%a7ia, ‘wolf-land’ It 
IS, therefore, not improbable , that 
the tiger has spread in relatively late 
times from India over portions of W 
and N. Asia ”] 

c. B o 325 — “The Indians think the 
Tiger {top rlyptp) a great deal stronger 
than the elephant, Nearchus says he saw 
the skin of a tiger, but did not see the beast 
itself, and that the Indians assert the tiger 
to bo as big as the biggest horse , whilst in 
swiftness and strength there is no creature 
to be compared to him And when be en- 
gages the elephant he springs on its head, 
and easily throttles it Moreover, the crea- 
tures which we have seen and call tigns are 
only jackals which are dappled, and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary jackals ’' — A i t uui , 
Indim, XV We apprehend that this big 
dappled jackal (^wy) is meant for a hyaemt 

c, B.o 322 — “ In the island of Tylos 
there IS also another wonderful thing they 
say . , for there is a certain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and those are very 
handsome articles, having a certain varie- 
gated colour, like the skin of a tiger. The 
wood IS very heavy , but if it is struck against 
any solid substance it shivers like a piece of 


to the JKend root tiklnh, Hkt Ui, ‘to i||:iarpftn * 
Tho Poisiaii woid Ur, ‘an anew,' may be of the 
flame oiigin, Bines its pimiitivo form anpoaiH t-o 
be tlgm, from which it sncniH to come by ellHion 
of tho g, as the Bkt, tlr, ‘arrow/ comes from tlvia 
for tlgra, whore v flcoms to have taken the place 
of (7 Ftom tho word flnra seem also to b«4 
dcri\(*<l tho uHiial narnoH of the ilvci TigiiH, IVrs, 
DHtlit, Ai. Dyloh " (Viilleis, »,v. tlr), 
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pottery.” — Theophuutu^ II. of RUtnUy Bk. v. 

c. 4. 

c B C. 321 — ‘*Ancl Ulpinims Raid 
‘ Bo wo anywhere find the word used a 
masculine, Tot^ rlypt.pl foi I know that 
Philemon says thus in his Noaoia . 

‘ A Wo Vo soon the tigress rlypiv) 
that Scloucus sent us , 

Aio we not bound to scud St'leticus back 
Some beast in fan cvehange * ” 

In Aih* mii r>7. 
c. B.C 320 — “ According to IMcgasthem's^ 
tho largest tigers arc found among fhe 
Pmsii, almost twice tho size of hons, ami 
of such strength that a tamo one lc<l b\ 
four poisons Hor/ed n mule by its hinder leg, 
o\orpowored it, and dmgged it to hini.”-- 
jStnibo^ Kv ch 1, § 37 {Ramilhm and 

onet E T. in 97) 

c BC 19 — Ami Augustus came t4» 
Hamtis, and again passed tho winter thet<* 

. and all soits of embassies canu* to him , 
and tho Indians who had ]>ievu*nsly sent 
mcs*agtis piocUumiug fraiubhip, mm sent 
to luako a solemn tiCiitj, with presents, 
ami among othoi things including tigers, 
which were then seen for the tiisi time by 
tho Kornans ; and if I am not miHluken by 
tho Clreeks also,”— Dm ( V/.s*«/ws, liv 9, ^ |Koe 
jUffiUtt/fy IIisL RmtuinHt od ibOfi, iv, I 7 h { 

<3. B.C. 19 -- 

. duns geiiuii to cautibns h<»rrcns 
<*aucasus, H>rcMnue»[Uo mlmrirunt ubera 
tigres ” IV 3tUi 7. 

V. A. I). 70. — “The Emnoror Augustus . . . 
ui the yoere that Tubera and Fiibius 
MaxunuH were (’oiimuIh t4>gether . was 
tho flrat of all othern that ahewod a tamo 
tygro within a cage s but the Kmperour 
CJlaudiUH foil re at <»nce . . . Tygr©# are 
bred in Hirrania and liuHa: thw bt*awt i« 
moat dreadful for uieompurnble HWiftmmM.” 
— /'*bay, by /V/. //e/Arwr/, i, 201 

c 80-90. ‘‘Wherefore the land is called 
DachanabmlcH {see DECCAN), for the Hi.uth 
IH called Ihuhttumin their fiingue. And the 
land that hos m the interior above this 
towards the East mubraies many traeis, 
8omo of them of flemirtH <»r of grisit nnaui 
tains, with all kiudnof wibl beaslH, pauflicrH 
and tigers {rlypct^) and elephautM, and 
immons© sorponU (ilpdKorrrt*) aii»l hjeiiiiH 
(/cpCK6rTaf) and n/timrpAn/tt of many apceicH, 
and many and p<»puloim natiouH till y<m coimi 
to tho Ganges. - Drrfphiit, § 50 

e, A.B. 180, ““That beast ngiun, in tho 
talk of C^toHios about tho IndiauH, which is 
alleged to bo called hy them MiutiftiafMttvti 
i hfn n ), and by tho (1 rooks A ttdiutphttfpt* ( M lui 
oaior), I am eonvmcud is really the tiger (rdi# 
riypiv . The Mt<u*y that he has a tnjdo range 
<»f teeth in each Jaw, ami sharp pric‘Ule« nt 
the tij),,t>f his fjul which luj shoota at ihtwe 
who are at a distance, like the arrows <»f an 
archer, I don’t believ^t it to be trim, but 
only to have b<‘en generated by tho exces* 
Hive four which the beast inspires. They 
havo boon wrong also about his colour ; no 
doubt when they see him in the bright sun 
light ho takes that colour and looks rod ; 


or perhaps it may be because of his going ao 
fast, and because even when not running h© 
IS constantly darting from side to side ; and 
then {to bo suio) it is ahvaJ^s from a long 
way oft that they see him.” — TaK^aniaitj IX. 
\xi 4. [iSoo Pia/oi’s tr i 470 , v. 86 
tftoias IS here Peis miuditudlm Ft) , ‘eater 
of men ’] 

1298 — “ Kucdioi e sachicscjo 1© Grant vSiro a 
bien IcopaiN ns©/ qe tint sunt hon da chacor 
et da pi until o bustes , . J1 ha plosors 
hoiis giantliMiius, gicignors ase/. qo cole do 
iiabiloniu II snut tie mmit biaus poll et 
tie nmut biaus culuoi, tar il sunt tout verges 
j)or lone, noir et \cimtul et bianco. 11 sunt 
af{iit<?s a piaiidio stuiglci sau\ajOM et lot> bueft 
sauvajus, et orses et asues sauva:jps ot corf 
et eavriol/. ot aulics best os JAoco iWr>, 
f *##»// th \tii Thus Mai CO Polo can 

tud\ spe.ik of this huge aniip^il, stuped Idack 
and led and white, as t>f a Litni And a 
nii*»lio\al Besti try has a chapter on the 
Tigre which begins “Pne Hesto est qm 
est apeh e Tlgro, e’est line mamero do 
seipent ” (In iV Ahtitin. Afikinges 

n 110). 

1171 “This UMMiU) while ihcie eauio in 
eertein nimi sent fioui a Prince of India, 
M'rt.iin sliange beastes, the lirst wheieof 
was a tinif it ledde in a ehayiu> by tmo that 
bail sk\ll, whn h Uuu call in then langimigo 
fUthutith She IS liKi vnto a 1y«m«sHo ; but 
‘ he IS iHsbbM olonred, stii'uked all ovor w*-l» 
blatk stiNkes , her fat‘e is redde wtt» certain 
whib' anti black»» spnttes, the bealy whito, 
and tayled hko the l>t>n seem\ng to bon 
iimivautmso tieis beast ” - HttrkoOf 

Hak Stic p|». 53 51. lliTo again xh an ex- 
eellcnl tb'seriptum of a tiger, but that name 
seems unknown t** tin* tra\t4U*r. RahtuHh 
irt in the Hub original Huhmthu Pors 
a tiger. 

1553, . Beginning from the point 

of b‘iu|^ap»m and all the way to Pulkiyambi- 
lain, L*\ the wlmle length of the Kingdom 
»if Malaca . . . there m no other town with 
a uiuneexeept this t'ltj of Mala<7t, only Home 
haveiiH of usheritien, and m tho interior 
a s’eij few- villages. And indeed the most 
♦>f these w-reti hetl ptuiple hUu‘P at the lop 
«»f tho highest trees thej can tind, for up to 
a heiglit of 2(1 palms the tigers cun Her/.o 
them Ht a leap; and if anything saves the 
j poor people frt»m ihese beasts it is the bon 
tires tli<*y keep burning at niglit, which tho 
tigers are much afraid of. In fact those are 
so numerous that many come into the city 
Itself at night in search of prey. And it hits 
happeneii, since we took the place, that a 
tiger leapt into a garden surrounded by a 
gotsl {ugh timber fence, and lifted a beam 
of w*«id with three slaves who were laid by 
the heels, anti with these mmie a «Uinu leap 
over tlie fence,”- /5ov**o, 11, vn 1. best i 
am doing the groat historian wronpf jih to 
this Munchausen hUe story, i mve tho 
origiiml I “K jh aconteeao . . , saitar hum 
tigre em hum ^ptinta! cercadti de madmra 
hem uU«*. e levou hum ironco <lo madoira 
com iro»(tres 1) eseravos fpie estaviim pressos 
nelle, eoni os tpmes saltuu do elare ©m elare 
l>er einm da ceroa,” 
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1583 — “We also escaped the peril of the 
multitude of tigers which infest those 
tracts (the Pegu delta) “ and prey on what- 
ever they can get at And although we were 
on that account anchored in midstream, 
nevertheless it was asserted that the ferocity 
of these animals was such that they would 
press even into the water to seize their prey ” 
— Gaspai 0 Balhx^ f 94v. 

1586 — “We went thiough the wilder- 
nesse because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we passed the country of 
0010 671 , where we found but few Villages, 
but almost all Wildernesse, and saw many 
Buffes, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres ” — It 
in Purclias, ii 1736. 

1675 — “Going in quest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigre-Royal ; 
it was brought* home by 30 or 40 Comhtes 
(Koonbee), the Body tied to a long Bamboo, 
the Tail extended . . it was a Tigre of the 
Biggest and Noblest Kind, Five Feet m 
Length beside the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Oat the 

Visage Fierce and Majestick, the Teeth 
gnashing , ” — Frya, 176 

1683 — “In yo afternoon they found a 

f reat Tiger, one of ye black men shot a 
arbed arrow into his Buttock Mr French- 
foild and Capt Baynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced towards the thicket 
where yo Tiger lay The poojile making a 
great noise, y® Tiger flow out upon Mr 
Frenchfoild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y® breast , at which he made 
a great noise, and returned again to his den 
The Black Mon seeing of him wounded fell 
upon him, but the Tiger had so much 
strength as to kill 2 men, and wound a 
third, before he died At Night y® Ragoa 
sent mo the Tiger.” — Iledaes, Bkoy, Hak 
Soc 1 66-67. 

1754 — “There was a Ohm ter granted to 
the Mast India Company Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Parlia- 
ment ; all Arts were used to corrupt or 
delude the Members , among others a Tyger 
was baited with Solemnity, on the Day the 
groat Question was to come on. This was 
such a Novelty, that several of the Members 
wore drawn off from thoir Attendance, and 
absent on the Division ” — A QoUection 

of Letters rehiiing to the M L Company, &c. 
(Tract), 1754, p 13. 

1869 — “Los tigres et los Idopards sont 
conmddrds, autant par les Hindous quo par 
1<3H musalmans, commo dtant la propriety 
doH jiiTH (hoc PEER) ’ aussi les naturols du 
pays no syrnpathisont pas avoo los Buro- 
pdons pour la chasso du tigre ” — damn de 
Tassi/, Itrh Mm, p 24 

1872.--““ One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers apiJroacbod mo, running for his life 
. . . This was his story : — 

* Sahib, 1 was going along with the letters 
, . . which T hati received from your high- 
ness . . a great tiger came out and stood 
ju the path. Then I feared for my life ; and 


the tiger stood, and I stood, and we looked 
at each other I had no weapon but my 
kukri (Kookry) . . and the Government 

letters So I said, ‘My lord Tiger, here 
are the Government letters, the letters of 
the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it IS necessary for me to go on with 
them ’ The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when I had done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
the way On this I was much more afraid, 
so I kneeled down and made obeisance to 
him , but he did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last I told him I should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and I threw 
down the letters in front of him, and came 
here as fast as I was able Sahib, I now ask 
for your justice against that tiger ’ ” — Li,- 
Col T Lev3%n, A Fly on the Wheel, p 444 

TliRCALL, s. Borax Pers hnMr, 
but apparently originally Skt tanhana, 
and perhaps from the people so called 
who may have supplied it, in the 
Himalaya — ^dyyavoL of Ptolemy [Mr 
Atkinson (JH^medayan Gmz ii 357) 
connects the name of this jieople with 
that of the tangun pony ] 

1525 — “ TsTUMlTiall, small, 60_tangas a 
maund ” — Lemh7an^a, 60 

1663 — “It is called boraaa and ciisocola/ 
and in Arabic tmear, and so the Guzeratis 
call it, — Gmcia, f 78 

e 1590 — “ Having reduced the Vhmal to 
small bits, he adds to ©very man of it li 
367 i, of tangdr (boiax) and 3 sers of pounded 
?ia* um, and kneads them together ” — Ai7i, 

1 26 

[1757 — “A small quantity of Tutenegg 
(Tootnague), Tmkal and Japan Coppei was 
also found her© . • — Ives, 106 ] 

TINDAL, s Malay al tandal, Telug 
tandehi, also m Mahr ^ and other ver- 
naculars tandel, tandail, [which Platts 
connects with tdndd, Skt tantia, ‘a 
line of men,’ but the Madras Gloss 
derives the S Indian forms from Mai 
tandu, ‘an oar,’ valU, ‘to pull.’] The 
head or commander of a body of men ; 
but in ordinary specific ajiplication a 
native jjetty officer of lascars, whether 
on board ship (boatswain) or in the 
ordnance department, and sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
I)tihhc works 

c 1348 — “The second day after our 
arrival at tho port of ICailukan th||i pimcoss 
invited tho nUlhodah (Nacoda) or owner of 
tho ship, tho lardm (see CRANNY) or clerk, 
tho merchants, tho persons of distinction, 
tho taxi<Kl . ” — Ibn Batata, iv. 260. The 
Moorish traveller explains the word as 7nuh- 
mldtmi (Mocuddum, q v ) aL7ajlll, winch tho 
French translators render as “g4n^ral dos 
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pistons,” l>vii niiiyhuiSaiil Uio cmh rooiiou 
of Master of the crew,” 

c 1500 — ** In lar)jfe •-hips there .iie tuohe 


classes. 1 The S^dkh itdn^ i>r ownot 
ship. . . ?i, 'i’hc Tandfl, oi chief 

khith'oni^ (soo CLASSY) or sailois. 
Ant, 1 *AS0. 


f>f the 
of the 


nid make with uiolassus 
.lie swei‘1 and pleasant 
f Bit jifchtunif hy t*. 


aftei it IS diied, 
into edvcs^ which 
to the t.i 1< ” 
mUfs, ti.S.N , V. 

1878 . , . The entiein}:? tipari m its 

ciackly eovermg BnlKihsoti, Jn Mif 

iatittUi ittuch tt, 10 50. 


lii/tJ. — *‘'rho CUptfiin IS called Nucauedah, 
Tindal. . . 107 ’ 


tho boatswain 
1758. — ‘'One Tindal, oi Oorpmal of has 
cais ,” — Oimu n iSOO. 

[lS2t> — “* 1 desircil tho tindaL oi stoci 
man to answ^ei, * Uonihav 
Bun, ed. 187;i, n. 157.J 


TINNEVELLY, « 


*’•“ PundittUHtf 


p. A 

district, of Soul horn India, 


town and i 
|n*oha1>h f 

Tira-ttd-ieh, * Sii(‘ri‘d Rn o-liodp* ' * 
[Tho Madnt.s Glass gnt*s SSaciod i 
i^idd\ -\ illa^c Tho tlistncl ha mod j 
the scmtht'ru ]>arl of Iht* Madura ; 
toriitoi\, an<l first 1u*c.inn* a distimt , 
<list t n t ahout 1711, wlnui tin* ^^I.tduia . 
Kingdom uas iniNUporati'd with tho f 
torritorioH iiiulor llu* Nawah id' Arcfif ' 
{raid tn 11, II (if Tmuenlhi) 

TITARUY, s. Ikuig. anil Hniti. 
tlluTii, irpidl, tlu^ flUit id Phifsitlfs 
prntviitmf, L., N.<i .Sa/fr/aavvfc It is 
also know'll 111 hiiiia nn MVitu* gfM»si.-, 
horry,* [wlindi is tusnall^ saiii to take 
its naino from tlio tki|»o of (haMi Ui»|io, ' 
hut m it iH a natno of tropK-al ; 
Anioricn, Mr. Korguson (B ntn* A\ «h (^K j 
XU. lOfJ) miggoHtrt that, the wi»r<l may 
roally h« mats oi tutp, from tho ’ 
pocuiianfv i>f its st rnctun* notoil 1 
ludow,] h- iH Hiuni*timi*s known | 
‘ Hnuif idnu-rv * If gids its goiH‘ri» 
namt* from tin* fm t that tin* mflnfisl | 
oalyv oiiidijsos tlu» fruit as tu a hug or 1 
hladiliT (r/nVa) it has a •flight jh’mI 
^oosoliorry ilavour, and a1ak(*.s evcolleni i 
lain. Wo liavt* noon a HUgg4‘stiiUi s»»mo j 
'vvlioro that tho lh*ui<a1i namo ih con- I 
neetod with the worn frhittf, * inflat«*fi,* 
which gives its namo to n MotH'h's of 
fetmlon or ghiho-fish, it I'mh which has 
tho power of <iilafing tho <oHo|diag«« 
in a Hingnlar manner. Tin* niilivo 
naniH (»f tho fruit in N.W. fmlia is 
tHdk or vttfko^ hut tipdrt is in gonorai 
Anglii-imlmp nso. The use of an 
almost uli'nfica I nam<» for a giwis<*l«*i ry- 
liki* frigt, in a l*id\iM‘sinn Islaial 


TIPPOO SAHIB, up. Tho name 

id* this lamous t*m‘m\ (d‘ tho Knglisli 
Imlui was, aiiiU’dingto 0. P 
fioin that id' Tipfi Hulfcru, 
a ‘•amt whoso tiuiih is noai Tlvdeiahud 
I W ilks {Il(st. SkAGitfs, \ 522, od. 1860), 
*-a\s that tho liunh is tf Ar<*i>t j 


oowor 111 huh 
tinmn, taki'ii 


TIRKIJT, s Fmesail. Si*a 
fn»m P»ul hniutffi {litnh^di) 


Hind. 


TIYAH, n.p :Vlala>al 77>m, or 
Ttvnu, |d. Tmttt* ill Ttrun Tho namo 
id what may he i*alh*il tlu* thiril casto 
(111 tank) id’ Malaiiar ^Plio wor<l 
Mgnitii*s M.stuuli r,’ [hiim Mai f7rif, 
Skt dt/jitf, ‘an fslami^j; ami the 
jionple aro ‘-npposed to h.ivi* i’oino fiiuu 
<’i*\lon (M‘e tier CUTTY) 

laid “'rhi' thiiMl idiiss id Pu^jum uro 
i illeil Tlva, wha arc atti/jito *’ Virtflitnu, 

I 12. 

1%'iltk “The i loiiiiest nf these low and 
ruMtn |H*i»plo are I’ullcii yVai.f (load Tivas), 
who art' a:i‘i*at Ia1 maria s. atnl thoir chief 
laiMiiieMM IK to look aftei I ho |»alm*trooH, 
and irathcr their fruit, and carry everything 
. . . fi»r hire, bocau'io Ihcio aio no draught 
i*attle 111 the connirv.*’ Ihahmu luslion od. 
:iH5. 

(IStMl. -“All Tly» iioi I'td togethor, anti 
Intel nut ri\N , d'he proper dniv i*f thii cuMt ih 
ft*ejttrnct tliejnieo from palm froiis, to hod 
It iitmn htJutfuiuf and to distil it 

niio MfitritiioiiM h»|Uoi's ; hut they iiro also 
%eiy tidigtuit itK cultivators, portois, and 
eiincrs tif UiowiKrtl.** iiftAmtfUu, n, 

n.^ . an»l sen Lnttnti^ Mnhitnt, i# IIU, 142. | 

TOBACCO, «. On tilts Huhtoci wo 
arc not ]u*ojiitred t*i furnish any 
olahorali* arlii-hs hut mori'ly li» hnng 
li*gi*nM’r a fi w {juotai lotis tiun lung on 
tho nil rodtti { tiui id’ lohaiao into Imlia 
atiil tho Hast, iir id hot wise of mtorosl. 

pc. 1550. . Aha Ktr wonhl carry 

the Ooth ti* tla* market stri’ot and mdl it, 
ami with its price huy mimt ami Viigidahh's 
II mU ^ /' Hit, Urn, Attth Niphh, 

ady meiitinti in tho XtahB 


ami tobaooo. 
vit 210. n’lte 


(Kingsnilll group) i|Uotofi 1 m*Io\v frfUit ! ami the insert itiii I if Sitmti serdni.J 
Wilkt*Sj, is \i‘r\ i’urmus, hut wi» f*aii 1 i» *' H has hapt»ene<l t<» m« several 
s*iv no mori *in flu* mattt*r. . ihmm, that gidag tlmaigh the pr«»vmceM r»f 

.... . thiatemalii ami Nieamgna 1 have enterml 

On Mukm they ha vo a kind i»t j the tinu»e of an itidiau who had ttiken this 
fruit resemhhnK the ^fisiseherry, oalhal by herb, which in the Moxioim lariguag© is 
tho natives telparu , this they puuiiif, j enllgif t^l^ccOt and imrmahatoly imrooivod 
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the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go 
away in haste, and seek some other place ” 
— Gnolamo Benzoin, Hak Soc p. 81 [The 
word tahaco is from the language of Hayti, 
and meant, first, the pipe, secondly, the 
plant, thirdly, the sleep which followed its 
use {Mr, J, Platt, 9 ser N d. Q viii 322) ] 

1685. — ‘‘Et hi” (viz Ralph Lane and the 
first settlers in Vii:ginia) ‘‘reduces Indicam 
illam plantam quam Tabaccam vocant et 
Nicotiam, qua contra eruditates ah Indis 
edocti, usi erant, in Angham primi, quod 
siiam, intulerunt. Ex illo sane tempore usu 
coepit esse crebernmo, ct magno pretio, 
dum quam phuimi giaveolentem illius 
ftimum, aAii lascivientes, ahi valetudmi con- 
sulcntes, pei tubulum testaoeum inexplebili 
aviditate passim hauriunt, et mox e nanbus 
efiiant , adeo u^tabeinae Tabaccanae non 
ramus quam cervisianae et vinariae passim 
per oi^pida habeantur Ut Anglorum cor- 
pora (quod salse ille dixit) qui hac plantil 
tantopere delectantur inBarbarorumnaturam 
degoneiasse videantur , quura iisdem quibus 
Baibaii delectentur et sanari se posse 
crodant ’* — Gul Oainden/i, Aiinal Bei iim 
AnghcanuM regn. IShzabetha, ed, 1717, 
11. 449. 

1592,— 

“ Into the woods thence forth m haste shee 
wont 

To soeko for hearbes that nioto him 
remedy , 

For shoe of hoi bos had groat mtcudiment, 

Taught of the Nymphe which fioiu her 
infancy 

Her nourcod had in truo Nobility 

This whether yt dmne Tobacco wore, 

Or Panachaoa, or l^olygony, 

Shoe fownd, and bi ought it to hor patient 
doaro 

Who al this while lay bleding out his hart- 
blood noaro.” 

7V/« Faei'io Queen, III v. 32 

1597 — “His Lordship” (E of Essex at 
Villafranca) “made no answer, but called 
for tobacco, aooming to give but small 
credit to this alarm , and so on horseback, 
with thoso noblonien and gentlomon on foot 
beside him, took tobacco, whilst I was toll- 
ing hi« Lordship of the mon I had sent forth, 
and the order T had given them. Within 
some c^uartor of an hour, wo mi^ht hear a 
good round volley of shot botwixt the 30 
mon 1 had sent to tho chapel, and the 
onomy, which made his Lordship oast his 
pipe from him, and listen to tho shooting ” 
— Coviwenfa^ tes of Btr l^ranas Yere, p 62 

1598, — “ <hb, Oda mo 1 marie what 
ploastiro or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobacco It is good for nothing 
but to choko a man, and fill him full of 
amoko and embers thoro wore four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, 
and twt) more tho bell wont for yesternight , 
tmo of thorn they say will novor scape it , ho 
voided a bushel of stiot yesterday upward 
and downward its httlo bettor than 

rats-bano or rosuker.” - Kort // Man In Jus 
/Jutnouf, 111. 2. 


1604 — “Cot 19. Demise to Tho Lano 
and Ph Bold of the new Imiiost of 6s 8d,, 
and the old Custom of 2d per pound on 
tobacco ” — Calendai of State Papers, Do- 
niesitc, James I , p. 169. 

1604 or 1605 — “In Bij^ptlr I had found 
some tobacco Nevei having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work 
His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, and 
asking me how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its 
appurtenances he expressed great surprise 
and examined the tobacco, which was made 
uii in pijpefuls , he inquired what it was, 
and where I had got it The Nawab Khaii- 
i-*Azam replied ‘This is tobacco, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty.’ His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take him a 
pipeful He began to smoke it, when his 
physician approached and forbade his doing 
so^’ (omitting much that is cunous) 

“ As I had brought a large supply of tobacco 
and pipes, I sent some to several of the 
nobles, while others sent to ask for some , 
indeed all, without exception, wanted some, 
and the practice was introduced Aftei 
that the merchants began to sell it, so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly ” — Asad 
Beg, in Elliot, vi 165-167 

1610 — “The Tioles are also incredible 
takers of Opium . carrying it about with 
them both in peace and in warre , which 
they say exjpelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious , but I rather think giddy 
headed, , And perhaps for the self same 
cause they also delight in Tobacco , they 
take it through reeds that have loyned 
vnto them groat heads of wood to containe 
it I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought them by the English and wore it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Morhd Bassa 
not long since commanded a pipe to bo 
thrust through tho nose of a Turle, and so 
to bo led in dorision through the Oitie,) no 
question but it would prove a pnnoipall 
commodity. Neverthelesse they will take 
it in corners, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in England is not saleable, 
doth passe here amongst thorn for most 
excellent ” — Sandgs, Journey, 66 

1615 — “11 tabacco ancor.i usano qui ” (at 
Oonstantmoplo) “di pigliar m conversazione 
pei gusto ma lo non ho voluto mai pro- 
varne, o ne avora cogmziono in Italia che 
molti no pighano, od in particolare il 
Hignoio cardinal 0 Oroscenzio < 5 ualoho volta 
per modioamonto msegnalogli dal Signor 
don Virginio Orsino, cho prmio di tutti, so 
io non fallo, gli anni addietro lo portb in 
Roma d’Tnghiltorm ” — P, della Va^e, x. 76 

1616. — “Such is tho miraculous omm- 
potonco of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
enrOH al sorts of diseases (which nouer any 
druggo could do before) iiwall persons and 
at nil times . . It cures the gtmi in tho 
foot and (which is miraculous) in that very 
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instant when iho smoko thcioof, as li^hl, 
fiios vp into tho head, the virtue thci oof, as 
hoauy, runs clown to the htlo too. It 
helps all sorts of agues it rofroshos a 
woaiy man, ami yet makes a m.in hungiy 
Being taken when they goe to bod, it in.ikos 
ono sloepo soundly, and yot being taken 
when a man is sloepie and dnmsio, it will, 
as the> sav, awake his bnmo, and t|nickon 
his vnd Cl standing .. O omnipotent power 
of Tobacco i And if it could b> iho siuo dxo 
theioof chase out denils, as the smoakc 
of Tuhttfs hsh clui (which I am sure could 
smell no strongliei) it would soi\e for a 
procieus Keheko, both foi the Supcrntitious 
Frxests, and the insolent Puntancs, to cini 
out dcinls wiihall.” — R* 
hhutt'tti in pp. *219 2*20 

1617* — “As the smoking of t<»b'uvo 
(tanabdkii) had taken vciybatl cileoi uptui 
tlio health .«nci iniiifi of mam pctsoii^, I 
ordeieti that no one '*hould the 

habit. iuofiicr Shah *\bbts, also being 

aware of its evil ettecds, hid issued a com 
nmnd agunst the use of it lu It ho But 
Khan i-’Alnm w is so iimeh a»ldi» ted to 
stuokuig, tiiat ho » oubl not abtlmu fioin it, 
and often smoked -JAwaa/'i o/ 
in Bfhutf Sal Si*u tiio s,imo pssM.ige 
rendered by Bhvhmouti^ in iutL .Iwf/#/* 

X. ItU 

162 !k - “ Incipit nostio sisnilo m inimcn 
sum iTosceru ustis tobacco, atiuut 

homines occulta »(mdcni dclcctatiom*, ut 
f|Ui ilU Mctncl assuoti Mint, tlitlunlo jMidea 
alistinoiit**’— //. ViMt* tf in 

a. ed. Xu ISlk 

We aiv ta> give tin* flute tir 

IVrHittn nuthor of the follouiug v\ 
tmet (tlunijufli clearly <»f the ITtli 
f;entury\ ^\hich with an iii(roflnctoi\\ 
Hcnteiici* we ha\e fotintl hi a fragiueii- 
iiivy iniie in the luuuhvrit ing of the 
1ata‘ Major William Yule, written m 
hnlia nhont the lM»ginijuig of last 
centm\\ : * 

** Althougli Tobacco he the produti* of an 
Buropoan I^lant, it hiw naverilieJess Jwnui 
in uiio by our PhywioiaUH medicinally for 
nomo time i>n«t. Nny, Momo eroditahle 
People even navo been frlondly to the use 
of iL though from ibi having been brought 
Hparmgly in the iirMt lUHtanee from Kttropi!, 
its ranty provontml it from coming into 

S onoral uho* Tlie Culture of ihia riant, 
owovor, bccfunu Hpoetlily ulmont imiverwd, 
within a short period after its intnabiction 
into HindoMbum ; and iho produce of it 
ruw'ar<h«l the (hiltivaior far beyond every 
f»thtjr uHu'le of lluMbandry, became 

more esnecially the case in the reign of 
Hhah dehaun (cotiunenaed A.ir. 1 0**17) wdum 
tlm I*rm*ti<*e of Hinoking piu’vaded nil ItanUs 

* Home notice ttf Mafoi Yut*, whose lahmhhi 
Orlmital MHH. wise picnentcd to the BiHlMh Mu 
Mmxm after blH d*f!th, will be feinid In lb, Hleti h 
P raflicn to the rtf Veniau (lot. lb, 

p* xvUi.). 


and (‘Uisscs wiUnu the Empno Kobloa and 
Beggars, Pioua and Wicked, Devotees and 
Preo-thinkors, poets, histontins, rhotoncians 
doctois and patients, high and low, ncli 
and poor, nlP all seemed iiito\icatod wnth a 
decided picfcrenco o\er oviu'y other luxury, 
nej even often ovei the uoeossanes of life 
'ro a stiunger no otloring wna so acceptable 
as a AVluil, .iiid to .i friend ono could 
pioduee nothing half so grateful as a 
Ohiilum So wms the habit that the 

« imtii moil Smoker wouM abstain fiom Pood 
and Uriiik lalhei th.iu relun]uish the grati- 
hcition he derived fiom inh ding the PurncH 
of this deh*ttuious Plant ’ N.iluio recoils at 
the veiy idea ttnuhiug the Saliva of 
•iiiother iVi-^on. >et in the picsent instance 
om Tobacco stimkci puss the moistened 
'rubt‘ from f>no mouth t*» auc^ther without 
luMit.itiou on the one lisuid, and it is 
leieived with compluciieif on the other’ 
Thu more aend thi^ Piunes so much the 
iimre gi ifeful to the Pal ite of tlio (Jonnois- 
sciu *rhe Smoke is a (*olljiium to the 
Kjes whilst the Pire, they will tell you, 
"’iipplics t»» the Body the wMste of radical 
I lest ^Vl^hout doubt the Hookah is a 
most ple.isiiig t'nmpiiuou, whether to the 
Warworn *riavi*llei or to the solitary 
Hermit It IS a Piuuid in whose Bosom 
wo tiui^ r<«poH‘ our most voiihdcutud Socrols; 
and .1 t’ornisellor upon whose niUice wo may 
roll III our most important Concerns. It is 
nil elegant Hrn iiuent in oiir private Appurt- 
tiienfs: it gives joj to the lieholder m our 
public Hiills, *rhe Music of its Hound puts 
the vvarbhng of the Nightnigalo to Shanio, 
and tiii^ Pragi’Hiue of its Ptu'fumo brings a 
filush on the (*heek of the Hose, bifo in 
slmH H prolonged by the KumcH inhaled at 
cm h inspiration, whilst every evpiration of 
tlieiii is iiecoinpnmetl with extntie de- 
light , « [iUtfrit* ttrWUf). 

c, 1760 “T&mbikib It is known from 
the AfmUir i Bt^hnut that the tobaoco came 
from Kiiropo to fltn Ihtkhin, and from the 
Hakinn to tapper India, flnring thoroignof 
AkharShdh pUlfd, xmeo wdiieh tirno it 

has been in giuieral u«4‘/‘ JIhthih r-.l/ma, 
iptofed by in /W Anfhf. l. 161, 

1S7H. Itnpissirs from Miss 
that tobacco was not ruBivufed in that 
country till 1605. lit UIP2 and 1615 the 
Hhogiin prolubitcfl ls»lh eiiUnre and me 
<»f tabako. Hey the work, i. *276 77. 
lAeeorfling to Mr. t*hamt»erlniu {Thnttjn 
Brd ed» ii. 10*2) by 16fd the law 
was MO far relaxetl tliaf Miuoknig w’a« per- 
mitted, but tiidy iud of dfMirs.] 

TOBBAt H, fiilid. fohrff, [\\1iiehy 
uei<»rflitig to HlnitH, in Kki. protht^ 
*iioHt‘ uf a invi‘rf<*d]. The 

Inutlier hi which a 1inm*’8 

fetsi 58 adntiiMMiemh “hi the Nei*- 
hiiddn vitllcy, hi i*vntm^ India, the 
women wear n iirofuaion of toe-ringn, 
8oine Hfnnding tip an inch high. Their 
HhoeHureetiUMeinieiitlv citrionHly nhaped, 
niid are called tobras^* h\ //. 
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KeaHnge) As we should say, ‘buckets ’ 
[The use of the nosebag is referred to 
by Sir T Herbert (ed 1634) “The 
horses (of the Persians) feed usually 
of barley and chopt-straw put into a 
bag, and fastened about their heads, 
which implyes the manger ” Also see 
TURA] 

1808 — ** . . stable-boys are apt to serve 

themselves to a part out of the poor beasts 
allowance , to prevent which a thrifty 
housewife sees it put into a tobra, or mouth 
bag*, and spits theioon to make the Hostlei 
loathe and leave it alone ” — Drummo^id, 
llhist) atw'Ji’i, &e 

[1875 — ‘^One of the horsemen diopped 
his tobra or nose^Jbag ” — Diew^ J%cmmoo, 240 ] 

TODDY, s A coiruption of Hind 
tm 7, e the fermented sap of the tar 
or palmyra, Skt tclla^ and also of other 
Xialms, such as the date, the coco-palm, 
and the Gmyota mem, palm-^vlne 
Toddy IS generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bread 
The word, as is well known, has re- 
ceived a new application in Scotland, 
the immediate history of which we 
have not traced The tdla-tv^Q seems 
to be indicated, though confusedly, in 
this iiassage of Megasthenos from 
Aiiian 

c BO, 320 — “Megasthenos tells us , . . 
the Indians were in old times nomadic 
wore HO barbarous that they woio the skins 
of such wild annuals as they could kill, 
and subsisted (?) on the bark of trees , that 
those trees wore called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grow on them as there 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit rosomblmg balls of wool ’’ — Adrian, 
hulictt, vn , tr by McCnndlo, 

c 1330, — “ , There is another tree of 

a different species, which gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tari ” — 
Jordfuiuft, 16* 

[1554, — “Thor© is in Gujarot a tree of 
the palm-tribo, called tari agadji (millet 
tree). From its branches cups are sus- 
pended, and when the cut end of a branch 
IS plticod into one of those vessels, a sweet 
liquid, something of the nature of arrack, 
flows out in a continuous stream . , , and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wmo " — of Sidv AH B,ei% tnms^ xX* 
Vamh^i ?/, p 29,] * 

r 1609-10. “Tarree,” Boo under 
StJRA] 

1611 — “i-^almiti Wmo, which they call 
Taddy *’ — xY. Ihmnton, in /*?o i 298 

[1614,— “A floit of wine that distilloth 
out of the Talinctto ti oes, oallocl Tadxc.” - 
Fostn, lu. 4,] 


1616 — 

“ . And then more to glad yee 

Weele have a health to al our friends in 

Tadee ” 

Verses to T Cory at, in Crudities^ 
111 47* 

1623 — “ on board of which we stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking tari, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a Vhitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though with a blending in 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like one of our v^n^ p%ccant% It will also in- 
toxicate, Ilk© wine, if drunk over freely — 
P della Valle, ii 530 , [Hak Soc i 62], 

[1634 — “ The Toddy- tree is like the Date 
of Palm , the Wine called Toddy is got 
by wounding and piercing the Tree, and 
putting a Jar or Pitcher under it, so as the 
Liquor may drop into it ” — T. Herhet t, 
in Hoi } IS, 1 408 j 

1648 — “The country is planted with 
palmito-tiees, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, that they very commonly 
drink *' — Van Twist, 12 

1653 — “ . . lo tan qm est le vin ordi- 
naire des Indes — Z)e la Boidlaye-le-Goitz, 
246 

1673 — “ The Natives singing and roaring 
all Night long , being drank with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Cocoe ” — Fi yei , 53 

,, “As for the rest, they are very 
lespectful, unless the Seamen and Soldiers 
get drunk, either with Toddy or Bang ” — 
Ibid 91 

1686 — “Besides the Liquor or Watex m 
the Fruit, theie is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Whey ” — Dam^ier, i 293 

1706 — “ cetto liqueur s’appelle tanf ” 
43 

1710 — This word was in common use at 
Madras — Wheeler, u, 125 

1750. — Was vor Leuto trmcken 

Taddy ^ C Dio Soldaten, die Land 
Portugiosen, di© Parreier (see PARIAH) und 
Schiffleute trmcken diosen Taddy ” — 
Aladias, odei Foit Bt Geoige, &o , Halle, 
1760 

1857 — “It IS the unformented juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if loft to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating dnnk called ‘ kal ’ or 
‘toddy — Bp Caldwell, LeHuieson Tinne- 
velly Mission, p. 33 

Y “Tho Rat, returning homo full of 
Toddy, said. If I moot the Oat, T will tear 
him in pieces ” — Oeylon l^roverb, #n Ind. 
Antiq 1 . 59 

Of tbe Sootclx ax>plicat30u of tlie 
word we can find but one e-viainple m 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson's Dictionary , 
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17^5 — 

“ ’"J'ho laris nii* las‘^ 0 M 5 hlytholy l)ent 
To niinri baith saul .m’ bo(l> , 

}Sit roiiml the table, wool contcnifc 
All' Ni>eer about lliu toddy. . 

liifuiit, Thr fitthf luui 
1798 — ‘‘At. turn of the c.ist\ foi 
her a dtHc in some toddy, 1o nid 

niilaino her pa'^sion*^. ” — A*<w)/s’s Ji*pin A, i M) 
1801 

“ , . I’vt} nae tear fnr*1 , 

Por Hilkn, tiuth, je ne’ei tin! ean* toi’t, 
Puloss to liulpu iiootlful Innh, 

An* get an iiulrm t»’ toddy ' 

TuniiuhxH^ /Cjihffv fit JifUh ^ ilnUt 

TODDY-BIRD, .S, We tlt» nnf kln»u 
bn* <-erbnn ^\hnt. bnd is iimmiiI In ibis 
name* in tin* <jUt>taln*n T'he in*st 
\\t>ubl M*t‘m to jMuiit to tin* Baya, *n 
Wt*.ivi*i '•bird {Blm'tif'i BlvtlO. 

but till* s# t alleoetl H absuid ; it is 
]u<»b,i1»]\ a blmni«*r ( \rnttln*r binl, 
tin* Arfffwtts is, aeeoidiiig ti» 

Riltmir s \ ) e.illeti the toddy 

.Hhrilve.^ 

|li)T*U- Pmi hern i* a Ihid tha'in*' its 
uuiiie from the 'I'len it ehns(*s f«ir its Sam*tn 
ary, the toddy tree). . *'* 

e. irfiO-tiO ■«««** It is 111 this tine ist*n 
yAIiMYEA, BEAB) tint tin* toddy-birda. 
«r» eiiUmi from ttieir nltiuhment to tbit 
tree, make ilieir exiiniHitely uinous nenfs, 
wruiij^hi out of the thiiineNt leeilM ntni 
hlnmeiitH of hranehti«, with nn imiiiitiibin 
lueehaniHui, and are ulxmt (he i%m‘ss of a 
|)art,ri<l*^o (') The hirdM themselves are of 
no value, , . u IS 

TODpY-CAT, H, 'rius nuun* Is III 
S, hnlin ajtjilied to the hh 

iierdoii : {(lie /*. tin* 

Imiinn' Palm < h\ef of Blanrord {Mnw 
malia^ 10(1) j It infests boUMns, 
nH|n*<*mlly nhen* then* is u eeiling ot 
eloth (nee OHUTT), Hh uuine ih 
tor it»H fotninesH, nsil or Hitpiiosefl, for 
pHlni-jtiiep. 

[TOKO, M. Hluiik' for ‘a thmslinig.* 
The word m ininer, of Hind. («A/ob Mo 
eenaure^ Idame/and luia been Von vert ml 
into a mmu on the uimlogy of bunnow 
aiui other ^\ordH of the mine kiinl, 

! IHiitk “Toco fm mm ^ nms are fiwsl for 
iK^^rons ill tlu< W. bnhtm . . uiid if, he 

stead of reeeiving his propor ration of these, 
blaekne ^ets a whip (tOCO) about hiif Iwuk, 
why *Ini has naiii^ht tooo' instead of jam.” 

n8t;.7 *‘Toko for Yam. .An evpresHtoit 
peeuHiir to myroes for orying out Iwfore 
heing hurt." Snuff 
H.V.) 
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TOLA, s. An Indian weight 
(i lueth of gold or siher), not of 
e\trenu‘ .nith|int\ Hind fnhf^ Skt 
fifhf^ Si hal no e,’ Mo lift np, to 

I ^\<•Igll ’ The Hindu M-tde ns 8 mttZiy 
; (see EUTTEE) - I 12 ‘iHfhhas^ 

! 1 tnlif TllU- llie foffl to 96 

j /‘o/Z/s 'riu* piopt*r Weight oi the mZZ7, 
,\\hnli w.is tin* old Indian unit ot 
weight, has been deternmuMl by Mi K 
' 'riinma‘'as I To gi am .n id the medieval 
wlih It wa* the pn»totA]K‘o[ the 
rupee w.iSMi IiHl niffus wt*ight ‘Mint 
. t he 1 H t It H Ills nitfi of the AI n.slnns 
was men h an alnpiot part — Vo of the 
eompaiat i\el\ leieiit ?e/a, and ot 
the newh d» v i .ed /apo.” Il\ the 
ftegiilalion \ II. oi bS3t'h put, ting the 
Hnlidi I mil. I eomage on it.s presiait 
bsiting (sM* undei SEEE) the tohf 
Weighing ISO gi*^, whuh is also the 
weight ot the iup<i. Is estahlnslusl h.\ 
the .same Begulafton, a^ (In* unit «!f 
flies\.Mem oi vieight-, HO i sv»i, 

I io.vi> I Matmd 

leliJl knew a sMiel.irj <»f Ni/anmxu 

(s* e NIEAMALHCO), a native uf ('tiraven, 
whoaleeverif tiny thiee toUas (of opium), 

I whndi IS the weight of ten eruwuhis mnl a 
» half; hut 0ns t*or,»«p*ni (/iVe/mww7), thtuigh 
j be was H man of li'tfers and a great s<‘rd>e 
t ’tiul oi)n tab was ahvavs uedding or wleop- 
I ing," f 

t«H0. “A Tol« Is a iiipei> v/nf/ht/tp of 
Sliver, and ten of lh«»s»> TolcB urn the value 
$»f one ef gold." in i*ni''(huKy i, 

‘.' 17 . 

^ ItOh Id. p'rwo tole and a halt being an 
Mmnee," <N/V 7* in /*ao/aw», i, fdfi ; 

^ { link. Htte i iKi j, 

j lil7d “(Her alt the bmpiro of lIuMiroat 
1 .lAe/a/, all the tb+lii and Silver is weigh'd 
wiOi \\ eights, whnh tlie.v rail ToUa, which 
niuoituts n, p dt tilers and eight giains of etir 
weight," M *r. II, bsj|mk /fa//, 

i. 1J|, 

TOMAUN. A Moiigtd word, si^- 
* ndS ing HMHKk ami < onslanl ly used m 
i I In* liisloiies of till* Mongid d\iiaslu‘« 

’ fora division o| an aiiiiv theoret ii*ul!y 
j Miiisisting of that niimher* Hut its 
1 tiioderii apptiealion js to a Herman 
I lliotiev, at the pleselif time Worth 
i uhoiU 7 k. Ik^ {III IHOH lh<* exi'hange 
I was about r»H crEBiS to the £i ; K) 

I fVaa.< I fuman.j 'rd! recently it. was 
; oiilv a ntoitev of aieoiiiit, reiuvseiit ing 
tlimlmi Hie latter also huMiig 
been Ml Peisia for centuries onl> n 
iiifiiie.v of aecoMiil, (oiiMtaiitIv (b»gem*- 
rnt ing in value. TJn* toiumin iii 
FrvepH iitite (1677) i« ici'kotied by him 
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as equal to ^3, 6s 8d P. della Valle’s 
estimate 60 years earlier would give 
about £4, 10s Od , and is perhaps 
loose and too high Sir T Herbert’s 
valuation (5 x 13s Qd) is the same as 
Fryei’s In the first and third of the 
following quotations \\ e have the word 
111 the Tartar military sense, for a 
division of 10,000 men 


1298 — “You see when a Tartar pnnee 
goes foith to war, he takes with him, say, 
100,000 horse they call the coips of 

100,000 men a TuCj that of 10,000 they call 
a Toman,^’ — Mateo Polo, Bk i eh 54 
c 1340 — “Ces deux poitions i^umes 
foimaient un total de 800 toumans, dont 
chacuu vaut 10,^00 dinars courants, et le 
dinar 6 dirhems ” — S/u/uibuddhif Masalat al 
Ahfia) ^ vsx Not et Exts xiii 194 
c 1347 — “I was informed . that 
when the Kan assembled his troops, and 
called the an ay of his forces together, 
thoio were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each composed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom was called Amir Tuman, or loid 
of 10,000 — Ibth iv 299-300 


A foim of the Taitar word seems to have 
passed into Russian 

c 1559 — “One thousand in the language 
of the people is called Tissutze likewise 
ten thousand in a single w^ord Tma twenty 
thouband Dieuf^msu thirty thousand jTttma 
— Iletbm steiiiy Della Mostoma^ PanlU 6 ^ 0 f in 


[c 1590 — In the Saik,ir of Kandahar 
“ oightoon dindrs make a tumdn, and each 
tumc-tn la o<iuivalont to 800 dilms The 
tiimitn of KhuraSitn is equal in value tq 30 
riipoos and the tuiuiln of Irik to 40 ’* — Ain, 
ed. *hinei(, ii, 393 94 ] 

1019. — “ li^ambasciadore Indiano . 
ordinb cho donasao a tutti un tomano, cioh 
diooi zocchim per uno ” — P. d<dla Valle, ii, 
22 


c 1630 — “But how miserable so ore it 
aoomes to others, the Persian King makes 
many ha^ipy harvests , filling every yeere 
his insatiate coffers with above 350,000 
Tomans (a Toman is five markos storlin)/' 
— Bit T, Herbert, p 225. 

[o 1665 — In Persia “the abiai is worth 
4 shihis, and the tomdn 50 abd'tls or 200 
shCthh ” — Tavetmer, ed. Ball, i 24.] 

1677. — . . Receipt of Custom (at 

Cirombroon) for which ho pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomands, 
every Thomand making Throe pound and 
a Noble in our Accoinpt, Half which we 
have a Right to ’* — Ft yet , 222 
1711 — “Camels, Houhos, &c., are gene- 
rally sold by the Tomand, which is 200 
Shahoos or 50 Ahassoos, and they usually 
reckon thoir Estates that wa> , such a man 
IS worth so many Tomands, as wo reckon 
by Pounds in England ’* — Loelyei , 229. 

[1858 — “(lirwur Singh, Tomandar, came 
up with a detachment of the special police ** 
•^Hleetnan, Joicmvif through Oudh, n. 17.] 


TOMBAOK, s An alloy of copper 
and zinc, ie b. particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo- 
Chinese countries Port tambaca, 
from Malay tdmhaga and tdmbaga, 
‘copper,’ which is again from Skt. 
tamriha and tdmra 

1602 — “Their dmmmes are huge pannes 
made of a metall called Tombaga, which 
makes a most hellish sound ” — Scott, Dii,- 
coia^e of laiia, in Pinckas, i 180 

1690 — “This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable than 
Gold *Tis thought to be a kind of 

natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and 
Brass, and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Bot neo, and the Moneilloes, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam — 
OmngtoTi, 510. 

1759 — “The Pt eductions of this Gountry 
(Siam) are prodigious quantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin and Tambanck.*' 

— In Dalrymple, i 119 


TOM-TOM, s Tamtam^ a native 
drum The word comes from India, 
and IS chiefiy used there Forbes 
(Bds-Mdla, 11 401) [ed 1878, p 6651 
says the thing is so called because used 
by criers who beat it tdm-tdm, ‘place 
by place,’ z e first at one place, then at 
another But it is rather an onoma- 
topoeia, not belonging to any language 
in particular In Ceylon it takes the 
form tamattaina, in Tel tappeta, in 
Tam tamhattam , m Malay it is ton- 
ton, all with the same meaning [^hen 
badminton was introduced at Satara 
natives called it Tamtam phul hhel, 
tam-tam meaning ‘ battledore,’ and the 
shuttlecock looked like a fiower 
Tommy Atkins promptly turned this 
into “ Tom FooV^ {Calcutta Mev xcvi. 
346) ] In French the word tamtam is 
used, not for a drum of any kind, but 
for a Chinese gong (<1 v ) M Littr4, 
however, in the Supplement to his 
Diet , remarks that this use is erroneous 


1693 — “It IS ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justices do cause 
the Tom Tom to be beat through all the 
Sti oets of the Black Town. . — In Wheeler, 
1. 268. 


171 X. — “Their small Piiies, and Tom 
Toms, instead of Harmony made the Dis- 
cord the greater.” — Lochycr, 235, 

1756. — In the Calcutta Mayor’s expenses 


wo find . 

‘ ‘ Tom Tom, R 1 1 0 ” — In Long, 66. 

1701 — “You will give strict orders to the 
Zemindars to furnish Oil and Musshaula, 
and Tom Toms and Pikemen, , according 
to custom,”— /iw?, 391, 
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1770.—“ ... An instrument of brass which 
the Europeans lately borrowed fiom iho 
Turks to add to then military music, and i 
which IS called a tain” {'> —AOh AVvcf^/, ' 
tr. 1777, I iiO. 

1780 — “An haidi kind <»f inUMc liotu 
tH}xn-tom or drum, nceom]*,mied b\ a loud 
lustic pipo, sounds fiom dilleusit ]>aHu's 
thioughout tho thion^ . " Au/ 

Hit t VP, 73. 

1801 —“1 refpiesl that Ibey may be 
hani^eil , and let the cause of tlieir unm-li 
rnent bo published in the ba/tu bv ImmI nf 
tom-tom.*’— 11 in. 

1821. — “The Mahraitus in my vieinit\ 
kept up such a confvuiuded noise with the 
tamtams, cjuih ds, ami pipes, that to sleep 
was impossible.**- Urnttf^isoi 

eh. IV. 

1830. — For the use of the w* a d la Ihekeiis, 
see imtlci G0M GUM 

1802, — “The In si iuuskmI instiumeufs 
were witlnnit dimbt percus^itve sticks, t.il.i 
1 >a Mh<‘s, tomtoms ” /A ^ f** f f A ^ # •»/ 

3a0 


IbSO — “ Tn the (7’va/es) of tho 19th of Apnl 
we are told that *Svud Mahomed Padshah has 
lepuKcil tho iitt.iek on !iis but instigated by 
leitjun iaoaAr//s of tonga *h)l * ” !« the 

lelentless tonga a ri gion of eonntiy oi n 
religious oig'nii/atinn ' , '!3io (uiginal 

teh'giam a]»pens to lia\e eontempkited a 
I full stopaltei ^certain * Then came 

Ian iudepemh*nt simttsue .ilujut tho tonga 
I ihM woiKing adiniiMbU betw<*cn I'eshawnir 
land .lellalabtifl, but the subeditor of tho 
. Ttint'-, intoipieting the nu^ssago roforiod 
I to, nunle use of it m the w ly W’o have seen, 

‘ assoti.diug the omniou t m>stoi;;y with tho 
{ •*, and helping out the othei sonteueo 

vifh »»nu evpliiiatoi> idi as of his nwm,” 
1/e//, ,I um* 10, * 

' IbSl - “ be ji'ing in rmiui Mr Fiamji’s 
t*\tr,iordinai % ei\iios, nol^.ihly those ren- 
dered dining the mid in V, ,iml . . that, hem 
crippled for life . , fa wounds reeeivetl 
while gdlantiv defending the niail tonga 
cut m whieii !io w,i ti nelling, wdiou 
•dtuked la daeoits , Letter fifun 

itmuhitif /e foe/. /nAuf, .Line 17, 

I ISSI 


1881.- “The tomtom i- nbiomtons h 
knows no rest It is eoutimt with depriving 
ntiin of his. It silects bv prefiu’cni’c the 
hours of Iho night iis tlu* time for its nr digit 
intincncc to iisseit its most potent swun 
I t rmerborates ds dull uiime/imng mono 
tones thiongh the fitful ilrennis whieh heer 
exhaustion brings If inspirt»M dehisne 
hnpCH l>y a brief lull onl> to bieaU forth 
with refrowhed Mgonr into wilder ts^sfaciiH 
of nittinueal fury ^aeroinpaiinsi %vdh iihhmI 
incantatiouN anrl protracted howls , 
ih*prhtntf Tumft of Intth, April IL 

TOSTGAf 8 A kiln! cif ligltl iiinl 
muftU heeled \eltiele, Htiiu. 

[8kt. tumiuiipty *H }»httrnnn *]. The 
word has beeoim* familiar of late \eat.s, 
owing to the nni* of the fonijn nt a 
modiTied form on tlie roaih leai’iing iti» 
to Biiubh Darjeiding, and olhei hill- 
HtatiouH. ^ [Tavernier speaks of a « arriage 
of thi« kind, but doea no! use tlie word : 

[o. 1666,— “They have al«o, for travelHiijg, 
aniall, very light, oiirriageit wiihh ciminin 
two portions t mit inumlly <»no traveln atoiio 
... to which they harncHH a |»idr of oann 
only, Theao onrriagoM, whieh am priividttt!, 
like ours, with curtamH and on«hifm«, arc not 
Hlung. . . .*k--7Vnvr/oVr, ud, /!«//, u 44. | 

1874.— “Tho villages in this part of tlio 
country are usually su|airior to fhoHo in 
Poena or Shoirfpur, and tlio people appestr 
f,o bo in good CHS ntiiHtnuecM, . , . *rhe 
eustoiF too, whuh is eoiuuKm, of driving 
iighi Tongas drawn hy prmieH or oxen 
pniutn to tlie same coia InsiMn,*’ Stfthiumi 
iUpoH *if N ft »U, 

1879.— “A tongha dAk has at lied been 
fttartod botweeu Uuj{)ore mid Ihdtrn. The 
first tcmgha tm»k only 64 iioiirs from ItajiHire 
to Sahanmporo***— /'miiw Math 


TONICATOHY, TUNNYKETOH, 

In M.idi.i'' thiN I lie iianu‘ of the 
j donn '‘lie water i .11 ne!\ who is gener.dl^\ 

I a weiiiiin, ,nid a«ts,is a kind ol undeV 
Imu-emaid^ It is a eorr of 1\uml 
i ftttiuh fd/z/i/A’/oi Of/, mi abhreMii- 

lioii »d htuHn S\atei w’onian.* 

e ITHk '* * \outlinv \oiH me perinettro 
lie f.iiie ee frajef avee mes gens ut mes 
bagages, «|nt iie e»*nsisfent ipiVn dmi\, 
iiialles. i|fi.dre ciin*<sf»s de \in, deux ballots 
lie toih's et den\ feiiunes, doid Puuo est 
iim cniHmii re, et I mdre. ina tannle karetje 
on poileiisu d*eau,* ' //orpeo 1 . 2t2. 

1792 “IMie Vrmeiitait , , , now mounts 
a bd of tdood , . . and . . . dashes the 
mml abotd throuijrh the stieots of the llhuh 
to file admiiatiou alal aNtonishmciit 
of the Tawny kerichuii.’* .lAa/cov fbar/o, 
\pril 2d, 

TONJON. ami vtdg TOMJOHN, n 
i\ Hot! of Hcd/tii Ml* piirlable 1 bair. It 
iH (at leitst in the Ileiif^id !*resididic,v) 
earned like a palaiikin by n single 
pole /ind four bearers, wdier**nH a Jom- 
poa (*b''k f***’ eoiintry, 

huH two pides like H Muropeun sedan, 
eneli mil* of beareis Insirmg it by a 
sink hetweeu the poles, to which the 
latter aie sbtng, Wt* cannot tell what 
tin* origin ot this word is, nor e\jdain 
the eluMology ^i^cii b\ Williamson 
lielow% Mil lens it la ndiaidtsi for fhtUa- 
wdiii h ntfffhf mean ‘HUpport- 
fltigh.’ Mr. PIfilta gives as fornm in 
I find, ttlwjhffm him! ththajifa* The 
word Ih perliiitm adopted from Home 
tmiiH-ganget ic faiigmigo. A rude cun- 
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trivance of this kind in Malabar is 
described by Col Welsh tinder the 
name of a ‘ Tellicherry chair ’ (ii 40) 

c 1804 — ** I had a tonjon, or open palan- 
quin, in which I rode^ — M'is Shemuod, 
A^ttohiog 283 

1810 — “About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip- 
perah, and othex mountainous parts, a very 
light kind of conveyance is in use, called a 
taiim-jaTing, % e * a support to the feet * ” 
— WilUa7nson, V M, i 322-23 

,, “ Some of the party at the tents 

sent a toxi;|on, or open chair, earned like 
a palankeen, to meet me *’ — Mai la Graham, 
166 

[1827 — “In accordance with Lady D’Oyly*s 
earnest wish I go out every morning in her 
tonjm ” — B\ar\f of Mrs Benton, 100 ] 

1829 — “I had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson’s tonjon, which differs only from 
a palanquin in being like the body of a 
gig with a head to it ” — Jfem of GoL Moun- 
tarn, 88 

[1832. — “ ... I never seat myself in the 
palankeen or thoDjaun without a feeling 
bordering on self-reproach — Mis 

Meei Hasnm Ah, Obsei cations, i 320] 

1839 — “He reined up his ragged horse, 
facing me, and dancing about till I had 
passed , then he dashed past mo at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjozL, bending down to his saddlebow, 
pretending to throw a lance, showing his 
tooth, and utteiing a loud quack 1 ” — Lettas 
from Madras, 290 

[1849 — “We proceeded to Nawabgunge, 
the minister riding out with me, for some 
miles, to tfike leave, as X sat in my tonjohn ” 
— Blmnan, through Oxidh, i 2 ] 

TOOLSY, s. Tbe lioly Basil of 
tlie Hindus (Oamum sanctum^ L ), Skt 
tahl or tulasl, frequently planted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of masonry in tbe 
\ icinity of Hindu temples or dwellings 
Hometimes tlic aslies of deceased 
relatives are pieserved in tliese 
domestic slinnes The practice is 
alluded to by Fr Odoric as in use at 
'Tana, near Bombay (see Gathay, i 59, 
c 1322) , and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below 
See also TVardh Hvifuloos, ii. 203 The 
■l>lant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores of 
the Mediterranean generally 

fo. 1650. — “ They who bear the tulasi round 
the nook , they arc Vaiahnavaa, and 
sanctify the world — Bhakid Mdld, in H, 
Jl, \Vifson*s TTcrL<r, i 41 ] 

1672. — “ Almost all the Hindus . . 
adore a idant like our Brnihco genUle, bxxt 
of more pungent odour * . . Hlvery one 
before his house has a little altar, girt with 


a wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
httle towers, and in these the shrub is 
grown They recite their prayers daily 
before it, with repeated prostrations, 
sprinklings of water, &c There are also 
many of these maintained at the bathing- 
places, and in the courts of the pagodas ” — 
P Vincenzo May %a, ZOO 

1673 — “They plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doors , and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, wheie they plant Gala- 
minih, or (by them called) Tulce, vrhich 
theyjworship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligence ” — Fyyer, 199. 

1842 — “Veneram a planta ehamada 
Tulosse, por dizerem ^ do pateo dos Deoses, 
e por isso ^ commun no pateo de suas 
casas, e todas as manhSs Ihe vao tnbutar 
veneraQao ” — Annaes Maritionos, in 453 

1872 — “At the head of the gh^Ct, on 
either side, is a sacred tulasi plant . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry ” — 
Govvnda Samaoita, i 18. 

Tlie following illustrates the esteem 
attacked to Toolsy m S Europe 

1885 — “I have frequently lealised how 
much prized the basil is in Greece for its 
mystic properties The herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor- 
shipped in the Eastern Church On St 
Basil’s day women take sprigs of this plant 
to be blessed in church On returning 
home they cast some on the floor of the 
house, to secure luck for the ensuing year 
They eat a little with their household, and 
no sickness, they maintain, will attack them 
for a year Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and firmly believe that their 
embroideries and silken raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the same period ” — J, T, Bmt, 
The Cyclades, p. 328 

TOOMONG-OHG, s A Malay title, 
especially known as borne by one of 
tke ckiefs of Jokor, from whom tke 
Island of Singapore was purchased 
The Sultans of Johor are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Malfommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in Johor, and tbe adjoining islands 
(including Bintang ea]jecial]y), when 
expelled by Albuquerque in 1511, 
whilst the T liman ggmig was a minister 
who had in Pesliwa fashion appro- 
priated the* x»ower of the Saltan, with 
hereditary tenure . and this chief now 
lives, wo believe, at Singapore 
Crawfurd says “'The word is most 
probably Javanese ; and in Java is 
the title of a class of iK^bles, not of an 
office ” {Malay D%ct s.v.) 

[1774. — “Paid a visit to the Sulbin 
and Pangaram Toomongong. . » — JJim^ 
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of J I/ftbni, in Fornsi^ Bomhiy McfMs, 
tlomr So lO'S, ii. 438 

fl830 — **This (Bopdh), ho\\«voi, is rather 
a title of ofiico than of mere ranh^ as tlio^c 
governors uie sonietinies Tumung'gungs, 
and of still infonoi rank.’* — 
Jiaffha, Jata^ 2nd o<l i 209.] 

188L — **Sinpfapoie had originally betMi 
pinchtised fnmi two Mal.ij chiefs; the 
Hnltan and Tumangongr of Johore. H’ho 
forinei, when Hu Stamford llaHles enteied 
into the airangonient with tla'in. was the 
titular sovereign, w^hdst the latter, who 
hol<! an hereditary oftice, w.is the real 
inler ” -“CVimioy/o of Intfuui 

O/ftt ad, 273 

TOON, TOON-WOOB, .s I1ie f ivc* 
an<i tim1>er of tin* 

K O JSlrhactHi^ Tliinl Hkl 

tuiiihf The tiaihei is like a pour 
inahogany, niitl it is eonnnon!\ usetl 
for fnnutuiH* and Inn* joiner .s \\ork in 
many parts oi India ’ It is idenfilhsl 
l>y keutbam ^M^h flu* Hed C'mjar of 
K.K. Wales and < Queensland 

F. Mueller) Hue Unt/nhs^ 
Fotrst Fhnut^ 73. A ,sp of the wune 
geiiUH i.s railed in (Milnese 

which 1001 %*^ like the sfutn* wtird 

C179H,-* The tree first deseiihed hv Sir 
diMlCH, AV^. IV, 2H8 1 

IHIO. “The toon, t»reonntry imthogmty, 
which comes fnmi Mongak . , d/a#kf 

iOi, 

1837* * Hosolhiu informs us that there is 
an %yptian harp nt Klorence, of which tin* 
woiHi 1 h what iM commonly eallufi K. fndinn 
mahogany ( Jr/eaieww, duly 22, This 

may he the iluioh Toona ** /Ae/AV ihutio 
30. 

TOOBKBY, «. A Turki hoists /.r 
from Turkt‘Htiui. Mareo !*olo UHeu 
what 18 practically the Haine word for 
a horns fiom t1i« Turcommi hornet 
hreedtsra of A«m Miimr. 

1^8.—**. . . tho Twrconinnn . . , dwell 
among mountaims and dowiis wlmre they 
iind good na«ittre, for thoir oeeiijiatioii is 
onttlo keopmg, Kxcclleni horHoit, known ns 
Turquans, arc roared m their ooimtry, . , 
“^JAe/ro Kk. i. ch. 2* 

fc, ir»90.*««“Tho fourth dasM (Turkf) are 
horses unporfeti from Turifn ; th<mgh Mlrong 
ami well formed, they do not eoiiio up t 4 » 
the prti#s»ding (Amhs, Persian, Migiuuias).*’ 

A 1, 23'1 • 

(lOdd -«“If they non found to ho Turkl 
horses, that is from 3'urUisfan or Titrtnry, 
and of a proper siVe ami adequate Htrength, 
they are hriuuled tm the thigh with the 
^mg« mark* . . ml, CeajfaAfc, 

" I 


TUOTNAUUE. 


1078.— “Fom horses bought for tho Com- 

, , Fagcdas, 

One young Arab at , 

One old Turkey at . 

One old Al<‘h(nn at 2 q 

t)ne of tins countiy at 20 

,, 210” 
J t, Sf r/u) , March 0, m 

A oft ^ (Did Kits,y Madras, 1871, 



Keh 9, 

„ “*ro be disposed of at. Ghyrotty 

. » a Hngyv, almost new a ])jiir of 
iiueoiiiiminlv hetntiful spotted Toorkaya ” 

— /hfd, March 2 r 

TOOTNAaXJE, s. Port. iftfenngti 

this word appears to have two dif- 
fert*iif .ipplicalituis. a \ flhme.se alloy 
<d eoiqiei, /aiuq and nickel, .sonief, lines 
♦ ailed ^ white copper ’ (/,c. pAiAmig oi 
the <3iinese). Tdte tiiu'sf. onalit les are 
allegetl to contain ai'Hiade.* The }>est 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Jonhert 
ol the thinner K\pt*ditjon, came to 
the concliMoii that it w ah produced hy 
ji diieet nuyfuie of flu* oivn in the 
furnaci* (I o?/aqc rrAb/dond/oa, ii. 160). 
b. It IS used III Indi.in trade in the 
same loose w iy llmt im tiHCfl, 

tor fdther nttr or pnrfn* (pr/i-yafV?, or 
‘white learl* of ihe ('hiiicMej The 
hime of the woni is no rloubt, the Pers. 

Skt. an o\idi* of /inc, 

generally in India njqdietl to blue 
vitriol or Htilphale of eoppi»r, hut, the 
lorinat ion of the wiu’d ih obm*urfj 
Possildy the last Kylfahle m merely an 
mlp'ctivi* al!t\, in whn*h W'ay mik is 
used in Peisiam (Ir it may* he vdqa 
in the seiiHe of lead, wliieh nsone of llm 
HeiiHt*s gi\en hy Hhakespear. In one 
of the i|notal iotm given helmv, f 
is eonfontideil w'ilh tuth'n (mh* CAXAT)* 
Momleen »Sheriir giwH as Bynonyms 
for 'Tam. fitfftutdtfam 
'IVI, fuftnutfifftw IhdfufdgttwttX lifuhr. 
and f lu/., titift ifdgn, Hir it, Htaunlon 
m eurioUHly wrong in HUppoHing (as hia 
iiioile of wiiting weeniH to irnpTy) that 
hdnttftfuf* iM a (liincBi* word.^ [The 
W’orti liiiH hei*n finally eortupted in 

♦* .S*^. Jitlirn H t\ ( An» 
WrfiTifnH I* /• m/ilrr t htnuin, iHrtU, p. *!K 

Wylls WaitimitM says: **'lli*« argsntitu, or 

white copper of Uie in mt itiloy i>f cnpimr 

sau, jehic tiAU, iiiclkc) »i*a, imd fmn 2 a, and 
(ssnmtnfmUy a little sliv»r; itfsl ihcHu prmiurticinii 
arc iicarty th»wt» of Ouriimii silver . King 
dofftf nd. 1S88, a. I«, ^ 
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England into ‘ tooth arid egg ’ metal, as 
m a quotation below ] 

1605.— *‘4500 Pikals (see PECUL) of Tin- 
tenaga (for Tmtenaga) or Spelter ” — In 
ValenUjTh, v 329 

1644 — “ That which they export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) is pepper, although it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with Gallaym (see CALAY), Tutunaga, 
wares of China and Portugal , jewelled orna- 
ments , but much less nowadays, for the 
reasons already stated . , ” — Bocarro. MS 
f 316. 

1675 — “ . from thence with Dollars 
to Qhina for Sugar, Tea, Boicehme, Lac- 
taied JVhre, Quiclsilver, Tuthmag, and 
Copper — Fiyei, 86. 

[1676-7 — ** ^ supposing yo*^ Hon^ may 
intend to send ye Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 
Tutonag for Persia . ” — Fo'^iest, Bonihay 
Letters, JSome S&ies, i 125 ] 

1679 — Letter from Dacca reporting . 

‘ ‘ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin or Tutenagne ” — Ft St, 
Geo Consns , Oct. 31, in Notes a^id Ends 
Madras, 1871. 

[ ,, “ In the list of commodities brought 

from the East Indies, 1678, I find among 
the drugs, tincal (see TINCALL) and 
Toothauage sot douno Enquire also what 
these are . ” — Letter of Sir T Browne, 
May 29, m iV". <£? Q 2 ser vii 520 ] 

1727 — “Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Qualities because the Sub- 
terraneous Grounds were stored with 
Miuoials, as Copper, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenague, &c ” — A, Hamilton, ii 223, 
[ed. 1744, 11 . 222, for “ Spunge'* reading 
“Springs”]. 

1750 — “A sort of Cash made of Toothe- 
nague is the only Currency of the Country ” 
— Some Ac oJ‘ Cochin Ghuia,hy M), Bobeit 
Klrso}>, in JMtlrymple, Or, Hep i 245. 

[1767. — Speaking of the freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Bailey {A7inals of 
NoUmghaTtuhvre, in. 1235) mentions as one 
of them William Tutin, buckle-maker, and 
then goes on to say . “it was a son of this 
latter person who was the inventor of that 
beautiful composite white metal, the intro- 
<luotion of which created such a change in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
m England. This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, was called Tutimo, but which 
word, by one of the most absurd perversions 
of language ever known, became transferred 
into ‘Tooth and Egg,' the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognised in the 
shops " — Quoted in 2 ser N, <C* Q, x. 144 J 

1780. — “At Quodah, there is a trade for 
calm (see CALAY) or tutenague . . to 
oxj^ort to different parts of the Indies ” — 
Ihuw, Nm Dnectorg, 5th ed. 338, 

1797 — “ Tu-ta-nag is, properly speaking, 
iflinc, extracted from a rich ore or calamine , 
the ore is pow<lerod and mixed with char- 
coal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fnc, by moans of which the metal 


rises in form of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is con- 
densed in water ” — Staunton's Acet of Lord 
Macartney's Embassy, 4to ed, ii. 640. 

TOPAZ, TOPASS, &c, s A 

name used in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession Its application 
IS generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption 
of Pers (from Turkish) top~cM, ‘a 
gunner ’ It may be a slight suppoit 
to this derivation that Italians were 
employed to cast guns for the Zamorin 
at Calicut from a very early date in 
the 16th cental y, and are frequently 
mentioned in the annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been mven 
That given by Orme below (and put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
topz, ‘a hat,’ has a good deal of plausi- 
bility, and even if the former etymology 
be the true oi ^g^n, it is probable that 
this one was often in the minds of 
those using the term, as its true 
connotation It may have some cor- 
roboration not only in the fact that 
Europeans are to this day often spoken 
of by natives (with a shade of dis- 
paragement) as Topeewalas (qv) or 
^ Hat-men,’ but also in the pride 
commonly taken by all persons claim- 
ing European blood in wearing a hat , 
indeed Fra Paohno tells us that tins 
class call themselves ge^ite de chapeo (see 
also the quotation below from Ovington) 
Possibly however tins was merely a 
misreiiaermg of topaa from the assumed 
etymology The same Fra Paolino, 
with Ins usual fertility m error, pro- 
pounds ill another passage that topm 
IS a corruption of do-hhasMya, ‘two- 
tongued’ (m fact IS another form of 
Dll Dash., qv), viz. using Poituguese 
and a debased vernacular (pi> 60 and 
144) [The Madras Gloss assumes Mai. 
tdpdsln to be a corruption of dubash ] 
The Topaz on board slni) is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this class. 

1602 — “The 12th ditto we saw to sea- 
ward another Champaigne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mestizos (see HuSTEXS) and 
Toupas ” — Van Spilhcrgen's Voyage, p 34, 
pub 1648. 

[1672. — “Toepasses.” See under 
MADKAS.] 

1673.— “To the Foit then belonged 300 
English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal Piro- 
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men.*' — OG. In hiM glos^anal Indox 
ho gives ** Topazes, Muskutoors ” 

1680* — “It i*? rosiil-voG anti oitlerotl it^> 
ontortnin about 100 Topasses, <»i liKu’k 
Portugncso, into pay Wfoth}, i. 121, 

1686.-—“ It iM losolvocl, as sonn as Kugh h 
soltliors can bo pit>\i<lod suHicioni for fho 
gariison, that ill Topasses bo disbantlotl, 
anti no moio onfertainctl, since thtno is 
httlc depoiidcneo tni them ”* — In lal> 

1600 —“A Keptnt spread /ibrtxitl, that » 
llieh Moor Ship belonging to one Afidttl 
fiJHttojrfy was taken bj Ilnthou,, that is, 
in their (the M<»ors) Dmleet, Kuit*peans '* — 
dll 

1705,—“. , . Topases, t]m stmt des gein 
du pais tpi\>n dU‘\o oi tpi’nii hahille a la 
Frnnt,*oise, lestpiels out este insfriiiis tl.tiis 
la Religion <Uth<»lnpU‘ pai tpndtpies tins tie 
nos IMissittunaires*”— la-lh 

1711 — “The tiairiMni «‘«niasts of about 
2.V) .Stddien, Ilf 01 F.uiliams, or 1/. 2v \hf 
pel Mouth, anti 20d Topasses, or blat*k 
Mongrel Portuguese, at 5b, tu 52 Fniihains 
par Mtmlh,**— -/.taX//#/ , 1 1 
1727.— “ 8t)i«e I’tuinguese me eulletl To 

f lasses * . will lie served mtiit' but 

NirtugucHo Pnests, IteeauM' tbt*v indulge 
them more and Ibeir Viliam ,** J. 
led 1741, i im\. 

1715. — • “bes Porfugais «d les jm<ie'< j 
< ’at hoi It 1 11 ns tjnVui utiiiinu' Mt«Htitt*s t*<et‘ | 
M0STHES) ut Topases, fgaUntuuit ttunint* , 
loM naturelM dn y vientituif wins dis 

tiriution jwmr iisMiator atix IhviiiH inyst J»res.*' . 
- Xot'hrt*ff lu 31, 

1717, — “Tho t»tHeur« up»>u eotuttig in 
ro|K>rt tlioir general behavetl 

very ■wolt, and could not tU> more thnn 
thoy did with mieh a liandful of ttuut 
agamat the Force the Kneiny Jmtl, being 
HH thu> behove at leuHt tft bo ono thtniwuui 1 
ICuropoans, boHuUm Topasses, Pt»llriu*« (see | 
CAFFEE), and .Seni«»ys (scti SEPOV). id 
bigot ht*r nbtmt 'Pwo ThouNantl 

(fmisnit* ftf Ft, iS7, ihu'uft Mareh 1, (In 
India t)t!b*tt). 

1719, — “000 olTtietive wtuthi 

aothavo ooat moro than that tVttwd «»f use 
loss Topasses and /Vcax ftf which the Mtyttr 
Part of emr Military hua of late boon i«»m 
iiosod.**— In ,I Lpttf^r tn a Frm>riftur **/ thp 
A'./. Co. p, 57. 

,, “Tb© TO|}assei of which the niaj<»r 
Part of tho (larnHon oonMiMtod, ovory «tno 
that knows Mtfdnmn knows it tfi be a black, 
degenerate, wretched Rmie of the aiituuit 
FoHugtttue^ as proatl and bigtdied as thoir 
Ancestors, laay, idle, and vitions wiihid, 
nml for the most Part as weak ami feeitle 
in Body as base tn Mind, not one in ton 
ptiHMosHptl of any of the necessary Herpnsites 
fjf a Hmdior,'*- Mtd, App, p, lUn. 

1756.—“. . . m this plight, from half an 
Imuraftoi tdevt'ii Ull near fw«» in the morn* 
mg, I Hustnined (he weight t»f a heavy 
niaii, with hm knees on my buck, and the 
proHsurD of Iuh whole btuly on niy heu»l ; a 
Jhit4*h Horgeaid, who htol tuKuu ins seal 


upon my left shoiildor, and a Topaz bearing 
cm my right.” — X\vk of the Bla^ 
Jloh, led 1758, jx 11) | 

1758 —“There is a distinction said to bo 
made l>y >ou . . . which, m our opinion, 
docs no way sifuaro with rules of justice 
and cipiit>, and that is tho ovclusion of 
INcrtugm-sc' topasses, and other (Jhnbtian 
ndiios, fioin any sharc‘ of the money 
giantcsl b^ the N iwab.” — Coittf's Lvttp}^ m 
I HU <1^ r*Jk 

c 17S5.“ -“Topasses, Mick foot woldiois, 
dc'Hccndisl fioni iVirtnguc'^o inaiiying na 
i‘nllcd topasses because tho> wear 
hat ** - f Vo i ftp I niti \s tint,, IV 56 1 The 

^ line 4*xplanattcm in fhwc, i 80 
t 17^7.- . A'^'-iiu'dlv tho nUKture of 

» McMUineii, Rajahpools, (tciitoos, emd Ma- 
labai-c in the •'amo coip^ ic ovtiomoly bono- 
^ licial. . . . 1 btv*‘ aKo ns nmnieudc'd tho 
c*urp< of Topasses tir tb'seendants of Euro- 
po'iiis, who rcdaiii the c It ii/ietcnsiic qiiah- 
' tus of their pi4igc‘mtn)iM Fufhntttu*,^ 

I V u iP nf* FufftHi hi />uiuf^22)i 

t7Kk-“ “Topasses nre the sems of Enro- 
! pe.'iii'aiid blaek women, or low Port ngn esc, 
j who are trained to anus,”-- Mutho, Snn 
R21 . 

1817 Topasses, or peison«i wdiom ivo 
niaj denoininutc^ Indo I'ortugucse, either 
tho iiiiwcl produce of INutngueso and Indian 
paremts, or tomerfs to (he Poriwguests fioju 
the* liidmn, faith.” »/ 4////, iFnf m. b). 

TOPB% %^orfi 14 used in 

ihtHM* ipiite diHtuict. from dis- 

tinct OlIglllM. 

a. Hind, /op, *ii cniiiion,^ Hiks is 
Ttirkf^li /dp, ndopfeci into Poi.shiu 
and IliiMluHtaiii. h«* cannot trace it 
fuHlior. [Mr. IdaltM rogiuds T. tub. 
/op, an metalling originally ‘a round 
nulls’ from Skt. for wliicli a<*e 

bidow.] 

ib. A grcAe oi ordiard, and in 
rpjM r India cs| weirdly a mango- 

I oiclmrd. Tlic word m * in universal 
I iiMc* liy tin- h«!iglislt, hut is quite un- 
knonii to f he naiivcH of Upper India 
It H in far! Tam. /d;#pa, Td. /dpa, 
rwldeh iIh* Aho/irot (Utm, derives from 
Tniii. /ofpq Mo roller ami niuHt have 
been earned to Bengal by foreigners 
at nil f*arly pfumnl of hhiropenn traflic. 
But WiMon is eurioiiHly mintaken in 
Miuqiosing it to be in cominon u.se in 
HintluHtnii by nat i\es, 'riie wonl tiHcd 
by I hem is htfijh, 

C. An aneteiil Bmldlimt monument 
in the loriii of a arrlid ^lome. I’he 
word tdp IS ill lueal use in the N W. 
Punjnh, where ancient monumenlH of 
this kind occur, nml apjnairH to come 
from Skt, atfljiHi through the PuH or 
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Prakrit thupo According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i 605), in Icelandic 

signifies ‘a Tower ’ We cannot find it 
in Oleasby Tlie word was first intro- 
duced to Euiopean knowledge by Mr 
Elpliinstone in Ins account of the 
Tope oi Manikyala in the Ra\^ul 
Pindi district 

a ~— 

[1687 — ‘‘Tope Weo under TOPE- 
KHANA. 

[1884 — “The big gun neai the Central 
Museum of Lahoi called the Zam-Zamah 
ox Bhanjianvati top, seems to have held 
much th^fc same place with the Sikhs as 
the Malik-i-MaidcXn held in Bijapui ” — 
Bombay C^a^etteet, xxin 642 ] 

b — 

1673 — “ . flourish pleasant Tops of 

Plant,iins, CVicoos, Guiavas ” — E'ye } , 40, 

,, “The Country is Sandy, yet 
plentiful in Provisions : in all places. Tops 
of Trees 41. 

1747 — “The Topes and Walks of Trees 
lu and about the Bounds will furnish them 
with firew'ood to burn, and Clay for Bricks 
IS almost everywhere.” — Pe2W}t of a Coimul 
o/ ITfr/ at Ft Bf J)avvd, in Consns of May 
f), MS in India Office 

1764 — “A multitude of People sot to the 
work hniahod in a few da>s an ontiench- 
inout, with a stout mud wall, at a place 
called Fac<piiro’s Tope, or the grove of the 
Factjuiro ” — Oi i *273. 

1799 — “Upon looking at the Tope as I 
canio in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when you got possession of the bank of the 
Nullah, y«?u have the Tope as a mattei of 
course.” — Wt'/hnyton, i 23 

1809 — “. , . bohmd that a rich country, 
covered with rice fields and topes.” — Ba 
Vedf^ntia, 1, 657. 

1814 —“It is a general practice when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig 
a well on one side of it The well and the 
tope are married, a ceremony at which all 
the village attoiuls, and largo sums are 
often oxponde<l.” — M'orb<% 0)\ iii 66 

C. — 

(1839 — “Tope IS an expression used for a 
mtnind or barrow as far west as Fosh.iwer 
. . Hfphinitfon.fi, Oanbnf, 2ntl ed x 108 J I 

TOPE-KHAISTA, h The Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or OrtI nance Depart- 
ment, Turco-Pers tbp-hhdna, ‘cannon- 
honse' or ‘cnimon-department ’ The 
uord iH the wmut that a]>pearH so often 
in re])orts Iroiu Ck)iist.autino]ile as t.hi‘ 
Ttiphatwlu Unleas tlu* tradit.ions of 
Donna Tofana are historical, we axe 
strongly disposed to suspect that Aqua 
Tofamt may have had its name from 
tins u ord 


1687. — “ jTAe Toptchi These are Gunners, 
called so from the word Tope, which in 
Turkish signifies a Cannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham- 
bers , their Quarters are at Tophana, or 
the place of Guns in the Suburbs of Con- 
stantinople ” — RycauVs Present State of tlie 
Ottoman Empvt e, p 94. 

1726 — “ Isfandar Chan, chief of the 
Artillery (called the Daroger (see BABOGA) 
of the Topscaaaa).” — Valentijn, iv {SuraUe), 
276 

1766 — “He and his troops knew that by 
the treaoheiy of the Tope Khonnah Droger 
(see DABOGA), the cannon were loaded 
with powder only,” — Holwell, H%st Events, 
&c 1 96 

TOPEE, s. A hat, Hind topi This 
IS sometimes referred to Port topo, * the 
top ’ (also tope, ‘ a top-knot,’ and topete, 
a ‘ toupee ’), which is probably identical 
with English and Dutch top, L, 
German topp, Er iopet, &e But there 
IS also a simpler Hind 'word top, for 
a helmet or hat, and the quotation 
from the Boteiro Vocabulary seems to 
show that the word existed in India 
when the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, we find this word 
becomes specialized in application to 
the sola hat 

1498 — In the vocabulary (“jBsie he a 
finguajem de Cahevt**) we have “barrete 
(t e a oai>) tupy ” — Koteiro, 118 

The following expression again, in the 
same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
lefor to some mode m which the women*s 
hair was dressed “Trazem em a moleera 
huuns topetes por signall quo sam ChristSos ” 
— J5?cjJ 62. 

1849 — “Our good fnend Sol came down 
in right earnest on the waste, and there 
is need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topx, to keep off his iinpor- 
tunacy .” — Pry Leaves from Toting Egypt, 2, 

1883 — “Topee, a solar helmet” — Wills, 
Modern, P&i sia, 263 

1 

I TOPEBWALA, s Hind top^wdld, 
‘one who wears a hat,’ generally a 
European, or one claiming to be so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
tually applied to the dark descendants 
of the Portuguese B Drummond 
says that in Ins time (before 1808) 
To^iemoula and Puggrywa^^ used 

in Guzei'at and the Mahratta country 
for ‘Europeans’ and ‘natives’ [The 
S Indian form is ToppikdrA The 
author of the Persian Life of Hydw 
Naih (Or. Tr Fund, by Miles) calls 



rimurrij.. osut rj^rrr.iA* 


liuropeans KaMi-jmiJi, ? r. *liat wearers’ 

(p. 85). 

180f5 — **Tho do^rcTulants of tlx* 

. * * nnfurtuniUtdy Iho oi 

( ‘hristiainijy in* sn iinpi^if<‘ft tint fiio onh 
modo they hit «p«m r»f di thj*^ 

faith m hy hits anti hnasln*^ 

J^ii* ofl in ft, 

rt, u IS nnw f'\ith*nt wx '^houlfl 
hnyo to enromitor tho^ Topee wallas. ' 
pHuthfri^nff ihtri^ »‘«l, 1878, i 71 I 

1874. — . >t»u \Mn M’t‘ 111 it ho will 

ued lie ahlo tt> pr«»ti*i*t ns Ml topiwalas 
. . arc brothois to onoh othiT, 'riu* 
magisirntos aixl tho jud^ro will nlw,i%s 
(ieuailo m favour of thoir whito hiothioii/' 

- n. 211. 

TOBCtTLL, s This woni ooi »n 
only m < VstnnliiHla h is I ho Mal.iv 
alain fnn-huyii^ [lain fntt^ tskf. 

* holy ’ /oy//, ‘ I oni| »h* ] Soo i y.Vk 1 » 
also tin* iCnf^Iish Ti.nis. ot ir»h2, t. 151 
Tn faot, in tho isf oti of iho ls| hook 
of < *astiuili<*(la hiuvU oomhs whoro 
found in MihHiH|uonl o«litioiis 
tl'nutlmr in S. An of is in I'ain, Tinfh 
hiyih7i\ with tlit‘ nuuo nioaniiif^ J 

TOSHACOHHA, .s P If. 

Uliana* i'ln* iH^positorv of artn los ii* 
(•t‘n4»d an |uo«ont% or* intontlod to ho , 
givon an jirosontH, nttathod fo a go\orii 
nionl-tifHo«% or gmit man’s ostahliHh 
inont. Tho fmhi kluhnf is a Hpoi lal 
doparlmont lUlnohod to tho f'Nnoign 
Hoorotariut of tho Umonimoni of htdm. 


I [isn.- “Tins last was, however, merely 
I ‘tosdan — a rariimeh-box report 

- as nur 'iipojH inhlly phia^o a vague 
riitiit»nr *sbfOJ^// m hnJia, n. 223 ] 

TOT’S", *^r.iin (Intar, totlga^ 

fnnii T.nn Mn dig,* ]»ro]>orly a 

Inn i.ofo kthnnror in iS India, aiici a 
hn\ lUsli* ntati who in villagos roccives 
I'oit.nn allowfuiM*', tnr aoting as 
ino-.-rngoi, \o , im tin* ooiuinumty, 
likx fill* gorayt of N Indm 

1780 **I1 \ .* drill V *’hafjni* Mlkigo nu 

liniimii* do HiMiis*, appidh* Tottl, qm cat 
i’h'iia»* d<*s nnpnsitiMiis puhht|no^.** Lift) 
/'tht, \ni .4* 1 . 

Ilss.n^ “‘rht* luini* Toty lutng eon. 
’^idi’iid nl*j» t taai.dth*, thi' .iiiii* ujln’ers m 
fhi* iH‘w ai I looi inriif ^ uit* called TiiUttnits 
IMS* TAIilAHl will It I’-i'^ijjrned to I’ohro, and 
I tffiUDi when eoipi«*\»'d in h’e\i‘imi‘ ilutios.” 

L» /d/aii, Mon, uf Sohui, n. 211. | 

TOUCAN, "riu*- nanu* is very 
goiii'iaily novtp|dii*d h> hhiropeana 
to I ho vaiioM’^ '^|»oi i»‘s of Horn- 
hill, toiiiior!\ all Mvlod Zh/ir/ns, hut 
now snhdnidod into \anourt gonora. 
.lordon s'U H ; ***^rhiy (tho InanhillK) 
. 0 * 0 , nnloi d, |<o|ai1aily oallod ’I'oiioans 
thionghoni Imli i ; atid this ap|H‘ars to 
ho thon iiaiiio ut sMino of tho Malayan 
islos ; tho w»»id signilting Si workor,* 
from fhi* noiH* tho\ mnko.” This 
would nntdy that tho feint tlnl origin- 
ally hohuig t»» a s|*t » los of liornhdl, 
aini iim| III the S. Amoriian !\hmn* 


[ItSKk- “Kow indoed tho fttiuihekftiittoe j 
was haotmto a right Ktagci/' Nn* T, A**!.-, > 
Hak. SiH% n. »(K> | j 

fl7t2. . tho Tri»n«tiry, dewoh, 

t^lihik-khaana . . . that hohmgod u* th** 
Kinporon , , //, nj AW#i 

173.1 I 

*- ** After th« onptnro tif Hornign ’ 
|)atnai, ami hoforo the ooiintry was given J 
over to tho Itaja, aomo hrns« «waml«i 
which wore in tho toshokakSimh were gum 
to tho iirahmins of ditferant pagodiiM, h> 
order of MaoIecMl and tho (haiond. Ihn 
prir4» agonta rooniro i»aymeni for thorn. ’* 
Wf/hnfftmtt i, f»0. 

tl88fi. — “Whan moiiay in prosontofi t<» 
tho Vicemy, ho alwayn * rendtii^ it, hut whoa 
prowonta of jewels, armn, Httitfa, honuw, or 
other things of value are given him, they 
are accept ofl, and are iiiimadmtaly haniled 
over to the te*h khana <ir thivornmont 
TrenHury. . . /* Amfi/ Vnrfftmf 

TOBTDAUN, s. Mihuin Hind, 
ioBtkhi for a cartaindio-hox* l1io word 
apppara to ho properly Pera. 

* provifison-hohler/ n wallof . 


or yfi/tpiiAo Tnhmtj is ronlly 

in li>htht\ tt S uittMitnin or lutitioor*; 
hut tho dtifioimrio*^ ‘-liow no npjdirn- 
lion to tho luid. Wo ha\o hero, in 
fml, n toiiuifkatdo iiiHinnoo of tho 
t Minoidom os whn li ofti n jiHllv pi rnlox 
olyiiMdogiMts, or woiiM pi»i piox liieiii 
if* If woio not so miit h tlnnr huhil to 
soi/o oil otio solution and lioHpiHe the* 
olhors, Xoi only is inktmij ni .Malay 
•an arldit or/ hut, as Wdlouglihy tolfa 
us, till* »*<paniai*lM *alIod tho r«‘nl H. 
Aiiioiuau lonuiti *' from tho 
tiotso lio makoH. Ami \ot Ihi'ioHooiiiH 
no tioiihi that m a Bra/.iliaTi 

imiito for a Hta/.tluiii lord. Hoo tho 
♦HiotntionH, utid ospoually Thovot’n, 
tvilh it^dafo. 

I'ho I’ouortn In dosorihod hy Clviudu 
(o, If#35), i»ut he nunlioiiM only ihn 
name* liy whioh **thi* fiiiiHtianH” 
onllfii It,*— in llfuiiitaio’n lUiltaii Pictity 
/iim*uta: m liamuitia^ liL 

* [Prof. 8ki?at (fhartV IHvt s.v.) 
given only the lira/ihan doHvaInm. 
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The questiou is still further discussed, 
without any very definite result, save 
that it is probably an imitation of the 
ciy of the bird, in iV" Q 9 ser vii 
486 ; viii 22, 67, 85, 171, 250 ] 

1556 — ‘‘Surla ooste d© la niaiine, la plus 
fiequeto marchandise est le phimage d’vn 
oyseau, qu’ils appellent en lem langue 
Toucan, lequel desorivons somniairement 
puis qu’il vient ^ propos Cest oyseau est 
de la grandeur dVn pigeon Au rest© 

cest oyseau est merveillcuseraent difforme et 
monstrucu\, aj^ant le bee xdIus gros et plus 
long quasi que 1© rest© du corps ” — Z,f>s 
Snigulmitez ap hi Fiance Antaiticque^ auUe- 
ment 'nonvuniip Ameiique . . Par T AndiS 
Tkeuet, Natifd"Angoidei,me, Pans, 1558, f 91 

1648 — “ Tucana sive Toucan Brasihen- 
sibus avis pioae %ut palumbi magmtudine 
Rostrum habet ingens et nonnumquam 
X^almum longum, exterius flavam 
Mirum est autem videri pos&it quomodo 
tantilla avis tam grande rostrum feiat , 
sed levissimuni est — Georg I Ma'icgravl 
de Lielistad, Hi^st Heinm Katai Byanhae 
Lib V cap XV , 111 Hist Natiir Bi astl 
Lugd Bat 1648, 217 

8ce also (1599) Afdi(n^andu% Oantholog 
liV) xii cap 19, where the word is given 
toucham 

Here is an example of misapplication 
to the Hornbill, though the lattex 
name is also given • 

1885 — “ Soopah (in N Canaia) is the only 
region in which I ha\ o mot wuth the toucan 
or groat hornVull . 1 saw the comical 
looking head with its huge aquiline beak, 
regarding mo through a folk in the branch , 
and I account it one of iho best shots I evei 
made, when I sent a ball through the 

hcwl just at its junction with the handsome 
oiaiigo-coloured helmet which surmounts it 
Downoamo tho toucan with outsx)read winga. 
dtMid ax>parontly , but when my i)eon Manoel 
raised him by tho thick muscular neck, 
ho fastened his groat claws on his hand, and 
made tho wood roHound with a succession of 
roars more like a bull than a bird " — Gordon 
Farhes, Wtfd Life in Oanata, ko. pp. 37-38 

TOWLEEA, H. Hind, tauhyd, ‘a 
towol ^ 'This IS a corruption, however, 
not of tho English form, l)ut rather of 
tin* Port, ioalha {Pimjah N, c5 Q,^ 1885, 
n. 117). 

TBAQ'A, s [Molesworth gives “ S 
frdtfd^ Guz trdgn ” ; trdga does not 
appeal’ in Monier-Williams’s Skt. Diet , 
and Wilson (queries the word as doubt- 
ful Dr Grierson writes “I cannot 
t,race its origin back to Bkt. One is 
tempted to connect it with the Skt. 
root fmt, or inf, M.o x>rotect/ but the 
tenmnation gd presents difficulties 


which I cannot get over One would 
expect it to be denied from some 
Skt word like trdJca, but no such 
word exists ’’] The extreme form of 
dhurna (q v ) among the Rajputs and 
connected tribes, in which the com- 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for bunging vengeance on the 
oppressor The tone adopted by soifte 

ersons and papers at the time of the 

eath of the great Charles Gordon, 
tended to imply their view that liis 
death was a kind of tiaga intended 
to bring vengeance on those who had 
sacrificed him [For a case in Greece, 
see Pausa7%%as^ X i 6 Another name 
for this self-sacrifice is G}iand%, which 
IS perhaps Skt Saoida, ‘ passionate ' 
(see Malcolm, Gent Ind%a, 2nd ed 
11 137) Also compare the jitliar of 
the Rajputs {Tod, Annals, Calcutta 
reprint, i 74) And for KHr, see 
As Bes iv 357 seqg ] 

1803 — A case of traga is recorded in 
Sir Jasper Nicolfs Journal, at the capture of 
Gawilgarh, by Sir A Wellesley See note to 
Welhngton, ed 1837, ii. 387 

1813 — ‘‘Every attempt to levy an assess 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a moat 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other — Forhe^i, Or Mem ii. 91 , [2nd 
ed 1 378 , and see i 244] 

1819 — For an affecting story of Traga, 
MatniurdOyin Bo Lit Soc Ttans i 281 

[TRAETKEY, s A kind of boat 
used in the Persian Gulf and adjoining 
seas All attempts to connect it with 
any Indian or Persian word have been 
unsuccessful It has been supposed to 
be connected with the Port inneador, 
a sort of flat-bottomed coasting vessel 
with a high stern, and with trz7iquart, 
a herring^oat used in the English 
Channel Smyth {Sa'iloPs Wordbook, 
s V ) has * “ Tianheh or TranHes, a large 
boat of the Gulf of Persia ’’ See 
N d Q, S ser. vii 167, 376 

[1554 — “Ho sent certain spies who went 
in Terranquims dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish msido the straits ” — Ooiito, Dec 
VI. Bk X. ch 20 

[o 1750. — “ . ho remained some years 

in obscurity, till an Arab tranky being driven 
m there by stress of weather, ho ma<^ him- 
self known to his countrymen. . — Grose, 

let od 25 

[1753.— “Taghi Khan , soon after em- 
barked a groat number of men in small 
vessels ” In tho note tarranqums. — Ban- 
wag, IV. ISl. 
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\trunlingl> N\i‘ icsoh<Ml tu inn 
ono t>f fho i‘()iin)ii)U, init uni.*<»infoit,ii»1e 

v^js'^ols fjf Oio(«'alph, t ilh fi .< Trankey . . 

2<U.| 

TEANQUEBAE,iii» A 
H ni thi‘ 

of thijt IXiiios till 1807, vshnii it w.i 
lakt*n l»y Knglninl it 0 


l»a<l), \\ln‘n^ the fJirou lioly rivers, 
Ck-iii^t'S Jniiitia, and (iniatvii) Harasvatl 
an* r'nn^id4*nMi In But local 

It ijini onion! ^ luut* anutlier 


..iiM.it.il I rnlM-ni HI lilt* IMta, l.y lie- 

,oJc'.>-it>ii ! •!*'• I'-iiK'- "1 .huini.a .nid Kir.us- 

II It ui.i''”' "" '’'•■'‘•mi'' l•(nlIlO( tud with 

Ii.'iimI U, Tnlimu g,vM 

tli<‘ Uaiiiiin 181 1, .uid jiiiivlia'-i'd ImiH i <" a Mll.igc, wliu h im a tdacu of 

tlu-n., along Mil h S.‘rHni.oi.s in IHIa i <ili . and to n hi.di fl.o -/hW«« 
'I'ho tru- nanio is slid to l.i- T.ir„„u-u.,- ! 'ans attr.iot many rnsikas 

h,hh, ‘Soa-ToMii’ or ‘ W.no-’i’oun ’ ; , • '* ' <•' stay thuio 

i„, (.w i.„| ,1... wy. , S”"", " 

<11 ai«) It is int.-i'invl.-d ‘tstrcot ol till' o,i 1 1 , I IlaU Sp<- i. ast 

Tidoguiwoido’l , 


1010." nuiniifi- tit flu < ititi|>n»\ 

ha\t' iM»tifi«»iu*d ims that itit tnn«*h is th«»\ 
tin inn<*h M*nif 1* tn f inO in thnir i* f lOlidi 
inont at \t*i'.iintann l»nf h iinnni.» l%trfmoin »* nitii* nhain 
ant! n.itiM'd, am! tint thnn* i a Ht'ffhainnf j 
nt ntn\h tntnxi'i h'il riui titli.ulitt iit‘lnnkt*ti 
afinr li\ the I atei*htniJt*ns nf tin* |tu!'«1i 
(freguoaia) nf Traiigahar. . /* hfuii\ 

LftOt^ in 'iNa 

(IfN.l 1. **'l’!ns Mnininiijf tin* i*nitn|.oi»v 

slnj* th it eanii* fnmi \ i/«if'ajnf im 8 uh*d 
IntniM* fni Trangambar 
/'V, M H<*| HI, to, I 


jtniiO nit li lame tin Mars 
Hint li I't fn th^ Tripxgxiy, c'ost 
nil »‘n!< unn d ni' iiin* inaiiu'iodc pcstito 
Mf« 'iiit tfin I *^1 ti’in^ lo niilu*u d'unu !joh- 
in luatl *ln Banjjfo,” — 


lift'!, \n ♦!« s riiutit Nintia, it Tripmi, 

diaif h* urtin liOtHie tinis eauN, In (iangu 
flit iMitttri* sttilir till iiitMiit* entn itn canal, 
♦ (111 |«ii ‘.i nnltin. fninm unn '<ccim<io tlo 
iciifniiniM* il n» f li jticniitiH**' 
fU. 


TRAVANOOEE, u f. Tin* it.o*i«‘ ! 

of a \jllagi* Mouth of 'rrnvaiidrutiu Iroiu 
\vhi»*h tin* tttliii|4; of tin* king 

floin wlindi IM kinmn lt;s tin* iiniin* lian 
hcnii rjillnd. 'riu* tinn* tuitin* im Mnnl to 

he 77r#/“rn/#lw«^v«hf, Mlioili‘iM*d to 
MfikftriiK ['rin* ffVov/i. gun's 

Tirui^ififnkhr^ (iru^ Ski. Min* 

godflcHM of proHiinrity,’ nt htt^ Mo m 
Hide,* /w?r, *|wu1 'I 

jlfd!. **As fij the monr^i dan fiMio the 

Uuja of Travamcor ..." 
eVo I 

** f\inl at the place nalh'i! 
Vaacor, I^her«i thin Kingdoni of t'*aihiiii 
tonnimitiiM, thniu unotimr Ktngdonu 

taking ita iiattio Irom thiK vnry Travanoor, 
tha king t>f which imr {Hioptn call th« Ht»i 
f/marfe, rmmiiwe ho Iw grontfir in hlHfUnntiitoii, 
ami in Iho atato which ho kncipM, timii thoi*c 
othor pnnooiii nf Mnhihitt* , and he is Hiihje* I 
to tho Kinguf Nlwrilixga.** -/ko caj*, I. in. I, 
1009. -**Thti Kttifl Ciovornnr Iiih written 
to ina that tinwt of tlm kingH adjacont to 
our Htnlo, whom hu itdvwod of ihw oonitng 
of liio rchoH, had «imt rajilioa in a 
Mpirit. with 4}xprosMion« of fHondHhip, nn*i 
with pruniiMcs not tsi admit the rohwlH iiit«« 
thi'ir holts, all hut him of Travancoi*, from 
whon; no answer had vet eorni*.** hiu*j <-»/ 

Sf4tlt4( \ in J thtt l/lrjjij ..1, p, 

TBIBEHY, 11 IK Hiii fn IV/./, 

‘tlu’i*nf<ihl lintnP ; a uaitic wlindi 
|*ropt*r!y induugH to fhiungu (Allitha- 


TEIOHIES, TEITCHIES, s. Tho 
tainili.ir n.iiin' ot the t IutooIh iimde 
at 'I’n* hnn »|* h1v , long, axxd rudely 
Hindi*, with n siniw iiiM*rted nt. the i‘U(l 
tor fill* tiioulh 'ldie\ are (or were) 
iinv’ip ami iviarse, huf much liked hy 
fhoM* iiseil to tin in, Mr. C\ P. Brown, 
M*f«»rting to hiH efMindogy of Tapiclli- 
nopoly Mod**r the '^ucee<*diiig article, 
tjernes fin* Wiitrl f7o/*oof from the 
loriti of the uaiin* whnh he asmgim. 
Bill thiM, liki* he* etymology of the 
jilmv name, is ititiii-ly wioug (see 
CHEEOOT). Home e\telh*tit jirmiiud 
sehohu’M M«em t«f he mdiri'ly without 
file i*l\ iindognal si^pse, 

I87tk ** Hctwei'ii whiles we smoked, 
generally Manillas, miw sinnihinfetl l»y foul 
fuiiihgiiiM iiiel fetal Trlcmen.** “ /ho’frt./, 

tSittif Av, i. 7. 

TEIOHINOPOLYi Jid»* > dmftici 

and otMv* fnitioiiH oiek fort of H. hnlia. 
The el\mtd«»gy itinl pro|H*r foim of the 
naute has heeit fin* Huhp*et of mueh 
fiftleji*fn e. Mr. i\ P. Bruvvit givea the 
line name uh i*hti ‘hiltle- 

Tiiwm* But ihirt may la* wafely le- 
jiiied as mere glleHs, nieoiiHlHtelit W'llh 
l.ntk *rhe eanns! oceurreiice of tin* 
uaiiii on all tusi riphoii tn (ahoiit IfiliiO) 
nn Tii*H Hpimmitly *lio1y- 

iiii k^tutvii,’ In tli« Wmimia the pluee 
in^ud to \m immiioiiur} uiiflei* the tuuue 
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of 8vi ctjpalh Some dei'ive it from 
Tn, -m a- pm am, ‘ Three - head - town,’ 
with allusion to a ‘three-headed demon ’ 
[The Madras Gloss gives Tzru^Hnappalh, 

Ui u, ‘holy,’ simia, ‘the plant cis$ampdos 
2^aie%ia, L palU, ‘village’] 

1677 — “ Tntchenapali. Jl JSctss? n g, in 

Valeniijn, v, {Ceylon), 300, 

1741 — “ The Maratas concluded the oam- 
liaigu by putting this whole Peninsula under 
contiibution as far as C Gumerim, attacking, 
conquering, and retaining the city of Tirux- 
erapali, capital of Maduia, and taking 
piisoner the Wabab who governed it ” — 
iiepoit of tke Poit Viceroy, in Bo<iq\te)o dm 
Poi>se<i\oes, &c , Doeimentok,, ed 1853, in 19 

1753 — “Ces enibouchfli es sont en grand 
noinbre, vfi la division de ee flouvo en 
(liff^rens bras ou canaux, ii remonter jusqu’a 
Tirishirapali, et k la pagode de Shirang- 
hani ” — V^Anville, 115 

1761 — “After the Viattle Mahommed Ah 
Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to Truchin- 
apolli, a place of great strength ” — Complete 
Jh^tu of the War xn India, 1761, p 3. 

TRINCOMALEB, np A well- 
known harbour on the N.E coast of 
Ceylon The proper name is doubtful 
It IS alleged to be Tvntkho-7idtha-mala%, 
or Tai amja-mala^. The last (‘Sea-Hill’) 
seems conceived to fit our modern 
pionunciation, but not the older forms 
It IS perhaps T'i%-hona-mala%, for 
‘•'nuee-peak Hill’ There is a shrine 
of >Siva on the hill, called Tr%honeiwara , 
[so the Madias Mim (ii 216)] 

3553, — “ And then along the coast to- 
wards tho north, above Baticalou, there is 
the kingdom of Tnq[umamald.” — /ianoi, 
U n. cap 1. 

1602, — “ This Prince having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the winds 
unknowing whither he went In a few i 
days ho came in sight of a desert island 

fe that of Oeilon), where ho mad© the 
Lt a haven called Proatur^, between 
TriquiUimal6 and the point of Jafanapa- 
tam ** -‘-Ooitto, V, 1 . 6 
1672,— “Tnnquenemale hath a surpass- 
ingly fine harbour, a^ may bo seen from the 
tlranghi thereof, yea one of tho best and 
largest in all Ceylon, and bettor bholtorod 
from tho winds than tho harbours of Belh- 
gammo, dale, or Colombo ” — Baldaeus, 413 

1675, — “Tho Omghaloso themselves oppose 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . , that some thousand 
years ago, a Prince of groat piety, driven 
out of tho land of Tanassoiy , came to 
lantl near tho Hill of Tncoenmale with 
1800 or 2000 men. . . — diyllof mii Goens, 

MX Vakntipi (Ceylm), 210 
1685.— “Tnqttmimale. . . f-^Rihegro, 
Kr l''r b 


1726 — “Trmkenemale, properly Tneoen- 
male’’ (i.e Tr%lun7iiiali) — Valentyjn {Cey^ 
l<m), 19, 

„ “ Trmkemale. . . — Ibid, 103. 

1727 — “ . - that vigilant Butchxnan was 

soon after them with his Fleet, and forced 
them to fight disadvantageously m Tranka- 
malaya Bay, wherein the French lost one 
half of their Fleet, being either sunk or 
burnt ” — A Hamilton, i. 343, [ed, 1744] ^ 

1761 — “We arrived at Trinconomale in 
Cejlone (which is one of the finest, if not 
ye best and most capacious Harbours in ye 
World) the first of November, and employed 
that and part of the ensuing Month in pre- 
paring our Ships for y® next Campaign ’* — 
MS Letter of Jaxnes Kennell, Jan. 31 

TRIPAHO-, s The sea-slug This 
IS the Malay name, tiipang, t&rlpiang 

See SWALLOW, and BECHE-DE-MER. 

[1817 — “Bich de mar is -well known to be 
a diied sea slug used in the dishes of the 
Chinese , it is known, among the Malayan 
Islands by the name of Tnpang . ” — 

Raffies, H of Ja^a, 2nd ed i 232 j 

TRIPLIOANE, np A suburb of 
Fort St George ; the part where the 
palace of the “ Nabob of the Carnatic” 
IS It has been explained, questionably, 
as T^iu-valh-Jced^, ‘sacred-creeper- tank ’ 
Seshagiri Sastri gives it as T^ru-alh- 
Teem, ‘sacred lily- (NympUiaea luhea) 
tank,’ [and so the Madras Gloss giving 
the 'word as T%i uvalhhh 4 ni ] 

1674 — “There is an absolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best manner 
we can, our enemies at sea and land being 
within less than musket shot, and better 
fortified in their camp at Tnvelxcane than 
we are here ” — FU Bt, Geo Coxuns, Feb, 2, 
In Notes and Mocta , Madras, 1871, No I p 
28 

1679 —“The Bid wan (Dewaun) from Oon- 
joveram, who pretends to have come from 
Court, having sent word from Treplicane 
I that unless tho Governor would come to the 
garden by tho nvor side to receive the 
Phyrmaund ho would carry it back to Court 
again, answer is returned that it hath not 
been accustoinary for tho Governours to go 
out to receive a bar© Phyrmaund except 
there come therewith a Serpow (see SEER- 
PAW) or a Tashenff ” (see TASHREEF) — 
Do , do , Bee 2. Ibid 1873, No III, p 40. 

[1682-4. — “Tnblicaue, Treblicane Tri- 
voty y Ft. /Se Geo* od Pringle, i. 

63 , 111 154,] 

TRIVANDRUM, n.p. The modem 
capital of the State now kuovn as 
Travancore (q v ) Properly Tvru'- 
(v)a7U0vtit - gmram, ‘ Bacred Vaslinu- 
Towu.’ 
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TRUMPAK, 11 p. llns IS the namt* 
by whicli the site of the iiatne fiiibuib 
of the oity of Ormus on the fainmns 
ifilanrl of that name is known. Tlie 
real name is show u bjv Lt StiHe’s ae- 
enunt ot that i‘-lantl {(»iotfr Mtttf i 13) 
to have been Tfo Hn-hnqh^ MJnrden f»t 
Turun,’ ami it was ]iroiM‘rl> (he p,ilaee 
f}J tln‘ old King^ol whom more than 
one hore the n.une Tuiun or Turun 
Shrdi 

IftO? —‘'■When the pe»*pleof (hi‘ eifj siw 
that they \\i‘re so sun tit it fimn nt» 
threetiitn euiiM w.iter be hreiieht, wltieh wa-^ 
what they felt most itf all, the piimipi! 
Mfuns eetleeteii ln|L!!;etht*i .*m*l went tn I lie 
kin^ rlesinii^ hnii e*nnenl> te i*ieM«le a 
mmrd foi the j>eols nf TnrumbaQUO, whult 
were at the heal nf the t land, le t tie 
l*ortur;iH‘se ‘^Invuhl el*t oil pn •'t‘H mii nf 
th<*in htnim I’/l* 

by 1 , 17a. 

,, “ Mtsoiwhih* the < ' iptain M ijm 

nnkatMl \fitiiM» l*npes tie < 'naa oai .hnm da 
No\{i, and Muimel Teles with 1ns penple In 
pnueed alenjjf thu wutti s edpe, whiKt lie 
with all tin* rest nf the fnn e Wnilld fnlh>\\, 
and <ome to a plaf*e railed Turumbaque, 
whieli IM on the WMtei’s ed^^e, in whieh tie le 
were hoiik* puhn tiees, sind well 4 nf braektsh 
water, whieh supphmt the penple of the 
eity VMth drmk when the watei boats wen 
not arrivini^, us sotneiine*s happened owiti);; 
to ft cnmtraiy wind.” fVi/oi, i KtO, 

1(510. “TIri isluiwl hiH lit* fi esh water . . . 
only in Torunpaquo, wliieh isa pieee nf white 
mil tda>% at th« «xtrenitty of the iMlatek 
th«ru iH a w’ell of fresh water, of whteh 
tlie Kiiik mid the Wir/ir take ad\antni5e, t»> 
water the j^ardeiis iiiihieh they have there, 
and whieh prraha e pea feet Ij e\ery thinii' 
wdneh h planted.*' 7V#n oa. /**d, #/» /»»< /«*#/#» 
dr tlftvmm, Ufi. 

ld.S2. ‘MJehind the hilN, b* the H.S U . 
anil \V.H,\V. there m niiotlier part of the 
ishiml, lyintC ever ai.t'i mist the anehoiaj^i* tlmf 
we have mentioned, and whn h iiieludeH the 
place enlled TnrumbAk# . . . here one seen 
tho ancient plcivnure homm f»f (he f4d Kittf^rs 
of Ormu«, with afcWMiniiU trees, and Miindry 
dato-fiftlmK, Thnro aro also here twoi^freat 
wellwof water, ertlUid after the nnttm of tlie 
plftoo, *Tho Wislla of iSirumbak« ' ; wlneh 
Wfttor is the most whelcHotTieand (he freslienf 
in thtt wholn iMhimk* - AVeiMe/, iirt rtt Jf.tiut 
li, 8ti. 

TITAN, H. Malay tmiN and hmsuf, 
‘lord, nnister.* wort! w nmai in 

the Kiiglish and lluteh HtdilementM of 
the Areiti|udago exnetly as sahib m in 
India/ {An early Chinese form of the 
wmrd iH refenefl to tinder SUHATEA.j 

-»**Oi«n battlo da (lama, wfm wnn n 
worthy sen ef Im father ni ins yeai to do 
the Kinw goer! »er\iee , . * e« {nipped a 
grxfti tlcoii of which the King of tlguntitita 


(see TJJXTNGTANAH) had presently notice, 
wdio in all speed set forth *lns own, consist 
mg of 30 lancharas, with a largo force on 
boaid, and in eoniniand of w’hieh ho put a 
lahant Mora e.ilknl Tuam-Mi, to whom tho 
I Kingg.ne onlers that .is «oon as our force 
h.id quittid the foitiess (of Malacca) not 
leaving eiiouph put>{»le to defeuil it, ho 
sh«mid att.eU tlu' town of the (soo 

KLING) end Imiii .nid ilostioy as much as 
huiteild ” in. J.M) 

l.‘».Vh Knr wheie this wianl Baja is 
used, dtin<d fioin (he kingly title, it 
it('uln*s to a poison i»n whom the King 
I 1 h .tow ^ the tith*, alnio t ns among m that 
j of fount, whilst the stvIoTuaia is like <mr 
, only the l.ittei of tho <'lwo is put 
, iMtoietho person's juo{km n.ime, whilst tho 
j torim r is put »ftei it, ,is wosoe m the names 
} id the*'o tw*» .l.n.tmso, \«'mmti Baja, and 
Tllam ( *oia*^eai '* H vi. 3, 

I IMM the ♦‘only talked m»er tho 

all til 1 ot tho Tuan (Mnghsh gentle 

nianltofi iiowd of intivos **— IP, /jf. irons 

yo/d, .{ I A, droo, 1 

TtJOKA, Hind /dAir, Heiig, 
jskt. ‘stampeu silver luomiy^J 

Tills iH (ho tvnid » ♦»mmnii1\ ustsl among 
f liengnlis lor a nipee l#ut in other 
j p.iH'^t ol Indm It I Ml at Imist taht) is 
tiM«d tiillVionfly ; as lor aggr<‘gates of 
b or ol it piee (gem rally in K.W,i\ 
}ttin*h fa/or pttisti fm* ftiLtf of ]nee, 20 
pioo) ( 'ompaio TANGA. 

jlMHl. A ro*(msitinii of four tukbas. or 
♦rigid /mr, t'* made upon each shop. , , /* — , 
/.d/. IS fitUK a fVwoi, od, 

IH*2, p. M.j 

Im 7I. ***.,. How miuh did nt> father 
pay for hoi ^ * 

** ‘ lie paid onb t»’n takdn/ 

** I limy sf,t(o here limt the won! rapri/d, 
ofiMit iM eoiitnionly wiiKoii rupfi6 or 
iH unknown (o the fiotisaidiy of Hongal, 
nf least fM {loiigaii fiiudii iioasaidH; the 
wor»l (hoy mvariahly use is tAki.” 

I, “iOlk 

TUOKAVBE, s. Money mhaneml 
to a tyof by hia Hiipoiior lo enable 
Itiiii to* eairy on ins enlt nation, and 
remaerable with lim »piota of re\enne. 
It iH At\ H, I’loin Ar. ♦far!, 

‘strength,’ tlitm literally ‘a retiiforee- 

(JHOb, **A gloat many of them, who 
Imvsi now heon foo ed to work ns tuboururw, 
w*»tdd have thankfully loeeivud tE0avy» 
to ba repaid, by ntsUdmoidH, in tlm eoiirno 
of two or tlireu years/* /bo/nOMia, 
ib lH«d 

IfclStk “When ihtt Hirkiir sImiHJwed of 
landii which revertml to d ... it wdd thota 
iditiiwi idway H for a imsaidwa (mm NII2S5EE 
ANA)* It matmtlmcM gave them gratis, hni 
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it never paid money, and seldom or ever 
advanced tak^yi to the tenant or owner.” 
— M%nutes of Sir T Munro, i 71 These 
words are not in Munro*s spelling The 
Editor has reformed the orthography. 

TTJCKEED, s An official reminder 
Ar — H tdkld, ‘emphasis, injunction,’ 
and verb tdhld hmnd^ ‘to enjoin strin- 
gently, to insist ’ 

1862 — “I can hardly describe to you my 
life — work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, and a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensive 
lemarks . these take away all the en- 
joyment o4 doing one’s duty, and make 
work a slavery ” — Letter from Col J iJ. 
Bechei , in (unpublished) M&novi , p. 28 
• 

[TUOKIAH,s Pers literally 

‘ a pillow or cushion ’ , but commonly 
used in the sense of a hut or hermitage 
occupied by a fakir or holy man 

[1800 — “He declared , that two of 
the people chaiged . had been at his 
tuchuah ” — Wellington^ Desp i 78 

[1847. — “Tn the centre of the wood was 
a Eaqir’s Talkiat (^<0 or Place of Prayer, 
situated on a little mound ” — Mrs Mao- 
lenzie^ Life in tJu Mission^ &c ii 47 ] 

TULWAUE, s Hind talwdr and 
tanvdi^ ‘a sabre ’ Williams gives Skt 
taicwdt i and tai ahdhica [“ Tahidr is a 
general term applied to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often fetyleu 7nvichas” TF Elhot, 

in l9id Anhq. xv 29) Also see 
Eipntoii^ lLandhoo\ 138.] 

[1799.—“ . . Ahmood Sollay . . drew 
his tolwa on one of thorn. ” — Ison, Join'ney 
from. India, 49. 

[1829 — “ . . the panchds kuzar turwar 
JiitkiorlLn., moaning the ‘ fifty thousand 
llahtoro swords,' i« the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Maroo . , — 

Tml, Annah, Calcutta reprint, ii 179 ] 

1863. — “Tho old native officer who ear- 
ned the royal colour of the regiments was 
cut down by a blow of a Sikh tulwar.” — 
Oakjield, 11 . 78 

TTTMASHA, s An entertainment, 
a spectacle (in the Prench sense), a 
jjopular excitement. It is Ar. tamdsM, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining’ The word is lu use in 
[Ikirkcstan (see Bdiuyln^ behnv), 

1610. — “ Hocro arc also tho mines of 
lianhhand (yw. Itamchand’H '0 Castlo and 
Houses which tho Indians acknowledge for 
tho groat God, saying that ho took flesh 
viKin him t<) see the Taxnasha of tho 
World .” — EuuJif m Putcha^^ i. 436. 


1631 — “Hio quoqiie meridiem pm^pieit, 
ut spectet Thamasham id est pugnas Ele- 
phantum Leonum Buffalorum et aliarum 
ferarum . ” — De Loust, De Impefno Magm 
Mogolxs^ 127 (For this quotation I am 
indebted to a communication from Mr 
Archibald Constable of the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway — Y ) 

1673 — “ . . We were discovered by 

some that told our Banyan . . that two 

Englishmen were come to the Tomasia,«Dr 
Sight, . . :^^Fryer, 169. 

1706 — “ Tamachars Ce sont des r^jouis- 
sanoes que les Gen tils font en I’honneur de 
quelqu’unes de leurs divimtez ” — Lmllier, 
Tah des Maiih es 

1840. — “Runjeet replied, ‘Don’t go yet, 
I am going myself m a few days, and then 
we will have Ixiira toinaoha'” — Osborne^ 
Comt and Oamp of Runjeet Singk, 120-121 
1876 — “If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomasha, or amusement, they were 
always ready to explain and show you every- 
thing you wished to see ” — Schuyler's Turki- 
stan, 1 176 

TUMLET, s Domestic Hind. 
td?nlety being a corruption of tnmhler 

TUMLOOK, n p A town, and 
anciently a sea - port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tdmral^pt^ or ‘hpta It occurs 
m the Mahabnarata and many other 
Sanskiut word s “In the Dasa Kumdra 
and Vr%liat Katha^ collections of tales 
written in the 9th and 12th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a great 
port of Bengal, and the seat of an 
active and flourishing commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean” 
(Prof H H W^hon, in J R As Soc 
V 136) [Also see Omimngham, Amt 
Geog p 604 ] 
c. 150 — 

“ . . Kal irpos abrip r<g wora/iy (Ydyyp) 

iroXels 

T[a\iju.^6&pa paaiheiop 

TajuaXlrijs ” 

— Ptolemy's TalleSy Bk. VII. i. 73. 
c 410 — “From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 60 ydjanas, we arrive at 
tho Kingdom of Tamralipti Here it is the 
river (Ganges) empties itself into the sea, 
Fah Hian remained here for two years, 
wilting out copies of the Sacred Boolfc, , 
Ho then shipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel , — Real, Travels of 

Fah Mian, &c (1869), pp 147-148. 

[c 1070 — “ . .a merchant named 

Hnrshagupta, who bad arrived from Tam- 
ralipti, having heard of that ©vent, came 
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thoio lull of ft Kitfh\f j 

\ fS21> 1 I 

11^79 —In tiown tho , 

Before »lii\brejik oveHtn^k the f 

tit Harnn^jfur, invt the Antxxrf 7 iiUt ! 

from BalUisnrts at iti^ht * 

at Tumbalee/’ /V (tNeuml 

ou'^Nmu) 111 Ni*. II i* nth 

*J. NVe f«'11 tlowne 

Ih^^Iow Tiimbolde i 

Jtni ntnif ™ \\ aiu horeil tl th»‘ tli’junel 
Trees aial la\ heie y utiA e»»» foi w *ut 
of a gate to earrj iH uner to Ke«k»» na.” 

nltk i t7f» 

“The Hoj.l1 .1'lnies mel M »r> 
fell fill a Haiul on this '*ele Timtbolli® fHant 
, , —/hif/afW, Htp*uf MW iihf Itit ] 

172tk — “TamboU nnl an* two 

Portuguese \ilKiges where they hoe tinii 
ehureluo, anil 'StU huMue Ini J »h. \ 
WX 

1 1 rf*;il ‘ ‘ Tombah. ‘ S* e meh i KEBOE 

BEE I 


TUMTtJM, * A ilog I ai t . We ih* 
not kn»n\ the Mngi!i, jit is olnnot 
lertauilv u lorr. ot Knglish 
the Mlitng Use of \vhi«li in the sen e mI 
u eouvejjiiiee (uMfiHitnu lt» tin* Shntf, 
nitfA fl.iteH fiMin IH07. Ktiii iiow 
Kitglish Mji< aking teilm s otfeii s|»e.ik 
of a tlogoMil will* u .single InuNt ,i 


18t$tk -** W<i hull 'J eoMH go. aitti 
wo nhouhi hnvo mot a pair ««f tumtunts 
whieh wmihl havo laktui iik 
TVo* iMwi HuutfttUnt^ JkHI, 

(1880. — ** A tl.IkT* eurt oiieu mnmtui a 
Im thing timehiiifii ant I they ealleil (he etn!»J 

Tam turn/* - H. Hiithtuh Th*^ f *»///»*/ 

Ai Niiihf, 7U\ 

TUNCA, TUNO AW, X e., m V. H . 

tankhmih^ pnm, htt/Uttt. I*i’t»|terlv nti 
HHftlgiillient fill the revenue of n 
paHieulai* loeulitv in fuvttiir of an 
itidividnnl ; hut itt ita uioftl orrlumry 
iiio(!erii HtMiHi* It in merely it won I filr 
the wages <»f It iiiouUily Herviiiit For 
a full aeetinnt of thesjieeinl oMet nsen 
of tlies tvord see tVitmn, tu the Heefunl 
qutitalioii the imu iH olmiuire ; petlinp^ 
It. tueaim the vilingeH on tthiih iiHMigit- 
meuis liiu! heen gmiilcitl. 

17f»8. “ UoyfhM»litt» . » , hnn litk«m th«» 

(iifo'liargij of tho tUBOaws ami th« amiarw 
of the Niilioh'a army n|«iii himself,’* iimr. 
111. ; fn. *5811, 

i/thk “V4111 have heeii iimier the neeuw j 
Hitj of writing to Mr, Hoi well (who mts sent 
to eoHeet lu the fctincftyit)* , , . 'i*htf tow . 


melt that ate em|»loyeif tn the tllimilt.3eil are 
not to ho timHinrhal on,” - 7*//r AVn/vi/# /## 
ths /Vrjif, ttnd tjounml FA H>i,, In Ae«|/, 


1/78. -“"Iho^u lesenpts aro callod tun- 
caws, ami entitle the holder to receive to 
theuniniiat fioin the treasunos . as the 
rewiine'^ etane tii.” - ihm*\ 11 . 276 

n.S2d “The C»ras*<iuh nr H.'gpnot chiefs 
, . \o*ie ‘.itistied with .1 lixed and known 

tanka, or tnhute fmta eeitain torntonei, 
r*n wlueh they hid a leal or protended 
tlimi J/.f /♦..////, tV#g, India f 2iKk ed. 

i lis;,, 

jlsM, “*riie Sikh detaihtnonis , .used 
h* he p lid h\ twnkhwilba, or assignments 
*»f the pooineiot e»»ileetors nf rovtaiuo 

1 ie> t)it fht Pttuitfli I*''i ontit'i' 

1 lU 

TURA, - Or. Turk tfna. This 
woul i*- tn tin* Aulohiographv of 

llahii, ,iii4 in other Mahoininedau 
tinliliir\ naiiativesof th»‘ Kith «*eiitury. 
It miiiiftt e»l l*\ the t ranslut ors of 
Ikiht r that it t- ren*ieu*d hy them uuite 
eonjei f ni.ilh , am! vte eannot hut think 
111, it lhe\ h.ivi* nus^etl tin* tiuili. The 
o\ni, Hint ion i»f far whieh they ijuot^ 
from Ml niu^ki h “ #v//Va/uh(\” and 
loiuhinutg this u!th the manner in 
uhiih the ijUolatioiH show the.se tdru 
to lni\e hi ell 1 iii|‘1o\ ed, \\e eannot hut 
lliuik lint the UMMumg wliieh hi*«ti 
sintH H ut g-ihion.* Sir H. Elliot, in 
refeiriiig to tin tust inisstige from 
Ikiher, aduiits the rending idhra^ and 
snys : me none hags, hut . . , 

Bnihiunt innkes the meaning pkui, hy 
Hn\tng that they weie /i7/or n*ith earth 
i7\ttiUt I iUahUftii, r. 136). , . . The 
Sinks used hy Sher Shah as fmiiporary 
fort I heat ions on his mareh towanis 
Hn||nhitnn wete ffihtm '* (PsHiat^ vi,40D). 
ft IS tdideitl, Inmever, that Ikhers 
ttTBM weie no tobras, whilst a 
releieine |i» the pnsHfige IV. 405) 

ri*giir»liiig Sher Hhah shows tiiat the 
UMf nf hags tilhsi \\itli sand on that 
oMasioii was tegarded us a new con- 
fruame '1‘Ite fnhut of Hadiiftnt may 
iherefiiie |iro1iahl\ he H misreading ; 
nhilst the Use id gahiotiH uindieB 
iMtisH.*irih that liny noiihi he iilled 
w M h eai I li, 

tr#2*k (At ihe Itifim of iTmijifti) ** I 
difeeted that, iteermliiig to the cuHtoni of 
Ham, the gun earringes should tw con- 
ItcnUed t**gothMr wifh twintod hull hides as 
wifti etmias. thitweeii every two gun- 
earriages were* ll or 7 k4rai (or i>r*«istwork«). 
The mntehUs'kmmi sttssi htdiaid these gnus 
and tftms, and dts^hargml their iiiHtch- 
loeka. . , . it wna piatllad, that its PAriifmt 
was n aoiisidwrahie city, *t would cover one 
of oitf Harika by its mdldlrigM and 
whitti wo might fortify onr front by t€bnui» 
, . /* -/ifd/rr. |i. 30-h 
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1528 — (At the siege of Chanderl) ‘‘over- 
seers and pioneers were appointed to con- 
struct works on which the guns were to he 
planted. All the men of the aimy were 
diiected to prepare tturas and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the tiiras which are 
used in attacking foits — Ihid p 376 

The editor's note at the former passage is 
“The meaning (viz ‘ breastwork ’) assigned 
to Tdra here, and in several other places 
IS merely conjectural, founded on Petis d© 
la Croix’s explanation, and on the meaning 
given by Memnski to Tiir, viz reUculatus 
The Tii&as may have been formed by the 
blanches of trees, interwoven like basket- 
work or they may have been covered 
defences f^m arrows and missiles 
Again “These Ttiras, so often mentioned, 
appear to have been a soit of iestudo, under 
cover of which tl»6 assailants advanced, and 
sometimes bi eached the wall ” 

TURAKA, np This word is ap- 
plied both in Mahratti and in Teltigu 
to the Mahonimedans (Tuples) [The 
usual form in the inscriptions is 
TurusJika (see Bombay Ga^ietteei^ i pt 
i 189) ] Like this is Tartih (see 
TAROXJK) which the Burmese now 
apj)ly to the Chinese 

TURBAN, s Some have suxDposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the P — H sirhand^ 

‘ head- wrap,’ as in the following 

1727 — “I bought a fow seerbimds and 
mn Hoi'S there (at Cuttack) to know the 
dilforonce of the prices” — -4. Hmviltonn 
i 394 (see PIECE GOODS) 

This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the history of the word. Wedge- 
w'ood’s suggestion that the word may- 
be derived from Pr turbin^ ‘a whelk,’ 
IS eciually to be rejected It is really 
a corruption of one which, though it 
seems to be out of use lu modern 
'’Ihirkish, was evidently used by the 
Turks when Europe first became 
familiar with the Ottomans and their 
ways This is set forth in the quota- 
tion below from Zedler’s Lexicon, 
which IS corroborated l)y those from 
Jtycaut and from Galland, &:c The 
proper word was apparently dvXband 
Mome modern Persian dictionaries give 
the only meaning of this as sash’ 
Hut M<niinski explains it as ‘a cloth 
of fine white muslin, a wrapper for 
f.he head ’ ; and ‘Vullers also gives it 
tins meaning, as well as that of a ‘sash 
ov belt.’* Jn doing so he quotes 

TlcOViH pm Mia is nlwny» uhimI foi ii ‘waiHt 
bell’ III liKliu, but in Peisui also toi a turban. 


Shakespear’s Diet , and marks the use 
as ‘ Hindustani- Persian ’ But a merely 
Hindustani use of a Persian word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey in the 16th and 16tli centimes. 
The use of dulband for a turban was 
probably genuine Persian, adopted by 
the Turks Its etymology is aji- 
parently from Arab dul, ‘ volvers/ 
admitting of application to either a 
girdle or a head-wrap From the 
Turks it passed in the forms Tuhpanf, 
Tolhhan, Turbant, &c , mto European 
languages And we believe that the 
flower tuhp also has its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur- 
ban, [a view accepted by Prof Skeat 
(Concise D%ct a v tuhp, turban)] * 

1487 — “ tele bambagm© assai che 

loro chiamano turbanti , tele assai coUa 
salda, che lor chiamano ses,e (sash) . ” — 
Letter on presents fiom the Sultan to L. 
de' Medici, in Roscoe*s Lorenzo^ ed 1825, 
11 371-72 

c 1490 — “Bstradiots sont gens comme 
Genetaires . vestuz, h pied ©t h, cheval, 
comme les Turcs, sauf la teste, oh ils ne 
portent eest© toille qu'ils appellent tolliban, 
et sont durs gens, et couohent dehors tout 
Tan ©t leurs ohevaulx ” — Ph de Oonvmynes, 
Liv VIII oh viii ed Dupont (1843), ii. 
456 Thug given in Danett’s translation 
(1595). “These Estradiots are soldiers like 
to the Turkes lanizanes, and attired both 
on foot© and on horsobacke like to the Tuiks, 
save that they wear© not vpon their head 
such a great roule of linnen as the Turkes 
do called (sic) Tollihan ” — p 326. 

1686-8 — “ . Lthe King’s Secretarie, 

who had upon his head a peece of died linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a Turkes Taliban ” 
— Voyage of Mastei Tlmmm Cand%sh,inHaU 
IV. 33. 

1588 — “In this canoa was the King’s 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece 
of died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Tuliban ” — Cawnduh^ tbid iv 337. 

o 1610 — “ . un gros turban blanc h 

la Turque ” — Pin aid de Laval^ i 98 , [Hak 
Soc 1 . 132 and l66] 

1611. — Cotgrave’s French Biot has 
“ ToUban m A Turbant or Turkish hat 

“ Tolopan, as Turbant 

“ Turban m A Turbant , a Turkish 
bat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle , broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, 
towards the top ” 

1616 — “ se un Oristiano fosse trovato 

con turbante bianco in capo, sarobb(| peroib 
costrotto o a nnogare o a monre Questo 
turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di vane 
forme ” — P delta Valle, i 96. 

* Biisbocq (1654) says “ ingens ubique 
floium copia olloiebatur, Naicissorum, Hyaciu- 
thorum, et eorum quos Tiircac Tulipan vocant.** 
— liXHst, i. Elzevir ed p 47. 
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'ri»o SuHan Sn<N»ftti.t . In^ 
r1(*flR*M aio Sittftf htwlU*'-, after tlia Aial**- 
• a \ei\ Xurbant 

batt‘ t*H»ie*h ’' — *'<n T /m« , 1 H iK Soo i ISlij 
„ ‘‘Then \fiiie I. .jfl« t the TatK 
ish i Turbants tiu\\ (\tei»te«b iit 

■yleetl whi’ioof thm Ime «i Uuitl et 
mwletJ {ibnnl with i Ul e b Turbant 
/h Tu 

lit 11.1 qtlal ft It tutfl 

IVisiani piu sjM‘n*'it*ral 1 , v tin j'h laanini 
t* li nu'iie^'iinn le i in 

jilalo ^aueinfe all nsu tii Ma/ nub ran . » 
enn n*tU hiioin. Ill 

iostn, 1 turbanti rni fiiebliMiiM 

i* sart'bbniti <1i tt»*p|in nun n ea* * . 

/\ IhM. n ;9 : {li.il Nu . 

1 iJii. 

~ Sttiiie hhUm'^IIuv* f Ih *'f ilKt 
nntl tulipantod *beuf tinn In el 

” .N,/ r p l‘*^ 

,, “ Hi^ v\ i\ w < ID ele lt\ Jin 1 ill ml 

.\nmrr ^*‘fnflenuii \e t»*l ni tiniinii ilt ii , 
then TtihpantH ^\el• »lh nel ihn 

wieath »1 ihtuit vnh (ht'»ne m| ^•'f«hl 
/An/ I* 

‘M»n tlie bee! He \ wiMr il 
Tiilbanda I } i\hjeli Hen ttnieh 

till* haiel hen fhes te nm ttiie, 

IttfhfthUs ilh'rttu l^iein JVt 

•*'rin|t TlUbangia \enMenf rle 
frefil •iprh’t ln>, tn iIn peifitjenf ehieim nn 
i«Mii tulban nrne et enin h> »l uij, rtnti * ‘ 
JttHiti tiWiif* UUt^ftiu>K *• Iblh 

t<i75h “'rite iMivInn* ttf t’/mlen «>i 'rube** 
nf ail imhft lire ilislin^ntMheil In the *lilb* 
H'lii Mnilen of biiehntf then Turbatw. 

115. 

Id71. ** i'll Tanadar *\v tni eoito 

IrtM riiiwtithiH lmelfa*< «h’l turbanta » »*» 
Turuoj y In eaheca iimIh lit iintiel, tie 
CHVo iininrte. * /ni/m it .SVat«(e, .l«rai 
li. 17S» WK 

,, **Turbant. a 'I’nrkiMh luH,*’ ^t* 

iit^ tit if ft OiA#/*! 

HAni in ifftr ttfinftf /•.Scy/tH/i y*»ee/»e, Aife , 
thn 4th iiti., hy of the Inie r 1'e»ii|4«s 

In tho Hnvtiy, 1071. 

Ahhrff retiinniiu nit** 
l*fir$ia out of I mint . , , j»r«iHent*“| f%i 
th« nomnd with a (%w#i mil nhont the hinr 
nQim of m\ Auntnoh . . . there ««»* 
tak«n out of it a Turfiant that h«»l Ou 
euhiiH of mlieut m letiii'th U* iniikt* it, the 
oloath hoiiitr Mt> lino thni yon e*mhi hiifilH 
fool it." i^nwoVis K.*r. I*. 127 J (oil. ilnff, 
ii. 71. 

1dB7, In n detail of tho hiuh «»theorK «if 
the HultimV tSmri wo 11 mi t 

“5. The Tulbeatar A^a, ho Hint itmUon 
up hiM Turbant." 

A little hohiw nnoHier per^rpiioj/e Citptio 
rently) is ealhei Tulban e/MAoo {*Tlif* 
Tin hail l*ii^fe") Pimnti t*/ t A* 

tHtuantfi AVa/o’o, p. 11. 

1711. -™**Th«ir etittnnon %h a pioeo 

of blow tvnieo, wmpM in a Hole rental flmir 
tloatlw for a Tarbat.‘**-Aot;jiy*-i’, t>7* 


iria ‘‘The Tfifks held the Sultan's 
Turban in hoiienr to sueh a detrroo thfl+ 
ihi x h Iidlv d.ite t.mth It . . . hut ho lum. 
-•*11 fia , eineiip the sinniit. ot his privy 
(hmilni, one whe-f speeial duty it is to 
adpi f Ins Turban oi level too, and \\hois 
He lev* t died Tulboutar oi Bulbeiitar Jmt 
el Bulfoendar dst> e.illod hy soino 

Bulbt*nd th/liffN ithrAlfiUi), cu iVij^o of the 
'rinhm'* I i,. y Mf/ /,»'(/♦ V 

e 1*fi0 * Tle*\ jH.*' Sepo\s) *110 chiofly 

aimed in the *tundi\ tonne i, with suorcl 
Hid til ef and wen Hie Indian dics^, tho 
t urban t» the 1 iho, iCabaya) er and 
loiii? drawn « ^ * 1 IU» 

l‘'hi “‘III* noitniN of ■'^Oleit* was 

♦ ni I'd h\ o !u ht diewn te Hie Alahomedan 
tuiban . Ho m*iiin> nf IVint^deiv hy dis- 
it^p**t od t»t hate ] ‘en shown to u 
Mdemedni pi e t ef voo hip" Mnutttfatt. 

,s^, , / fttff 

TURKEY. HiiN foul IS e.'dled in 
Ihndfi r fin m posMidy an ui- 

♦ li'.iletn fhd H * line to lieiia, |M‘rli.ijKs 
III t lo lie Sp.iiu li ^et! hnneuts in t lie 
A 1 1 hipi I ipi, mto the Panfie, as the 
i«»i JH |»p» r Kieiuii a Clllll did. In 

‘r.itnd thehnd 1 i died rtttt hiit't^ *gr<*ftt 
hiwl* <hn fsMiopem iMines of it m- 
\of\e a » oiiiplt* aiiMii of mistakeh and 

♦ ontfisiMii. tr* ii.Min* \i as if H eanm 
til nil tin* i.» \ ltd, I hit tin* name turhtj 
Mould itppiai lo hue been originally 
apple «l to in* din 1 »d I lie /*ff/o/uVAir, the 

. giimoa fowl, d/*A*t»uMot tin* aneients. 

Mfii‘*lnu'H e\ [♦laii'if ions (ipeded ludtm*) 
H|e»M sjltt|j|;j|e roiHuseam helMeen tlie 
iMo buds. 7’he Freie 1i tunf fPinilfvt 
Ihtttinti ponds oiilv ambiguously to 
linii.i, bid the C tel man (*tth nitinrhe 
linhtf and tin l*nt<h Kulkortt {from 
are M|»ei He in enor ns iudbat- 
iHg tin- ongiii ot tin* 7hirkt*y hi the 
Hast. *rbm mioeatn r mav lia\e nrmen 
from the neaiH simnlfaneouH thsi overy 
»»f Afin*tna aiel o| the (’ape route to 
I'alniit, hi Spain aiel rnrltigal re- 
spf*iii\els. h iiia\ ids** have been 
iMiineifeil A\db tin* laef that Mahilmr 
piorlne*! doun*stn l*m Is of extra* 
oidiiiat> Hi/e, ftf these i bii Hatutii 
bi’loM ) inalo s ipiand mention. 
Zedhd^ gi»*at tieiliiaii rtf 

A*mii/7r#/#p, a Mtirk publwhed 
‘as hde as IT 15, that these birdH 

|(llllke\H) Meie lalhd l^ftltruliHtht* tmd 
beuiuse they Mere brought hy 
’ the IkiitugiieHe ftniii the Mahihnr enimt. 
ih-. rahlMidl eden u eurious ilisjironf of 
thn iiutn|iiily of eeitnm Taini! vumen 
fnnn their rrintnitniign Himih* of M'hieh 
1 the turkey foritiH the auhjeet. And 
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iiisItNul of ,'ifiiinfOii^ 
llui uiiiK IntaiiMii, luivo boMh iiiam- 
tnini'd that tin* tuiKoN li.ui #»h\a\s 
luMMi toinui in fndi.i (I harnt^tv (htimm, \ 
2inl «mL ]> 137) Padn‘ Paoliiio v.is 
ii|»j>aivntl;s f»f ilit* n.uho n}ninoii^ li»r ! 
whiNt f\jilaniin*^ tlial Ilu‘ i 

of <*alnu< of tin* FowN,” 

In* ri^M'its that (ihtfli if Imhrf) | 

i,xuu* on^inan> Iroiu hnlia; hmiig | 
lu‘rt*in, as In* tdlon is, |io^iti\n iiinl 
'nion^^ hi HU.“» no tnnl W" KfluariN, 
tin* K 1. < 'o s ai^,.nt at A )nnt, \m it nig 
to v*»inl tin* Mo;^nl ‘‘Mhinn 4»r foin 
Turkey ami homs h**’ in* hath 

tin ni* itiilv*- hut no Inni'- ’ ^t^htHhd \ 
F I. *.^3^8) llnru, lio\\i‘\i‘r, 
tin* ninhij 4 Uit\ hi*t\\i‘i*n tin* nsil tinkn\ 
ami tin* gunn*a*to\\1 niav |tossihlv 
arm**. hi h*gNj»! tin* lunl m tallml 

l)ih ‘ MituI of hum ^ (/ o ot 

'rutk«‘\ k |»rohahi\ a rninlnring ot fin* 
Kn^lmh Inniu 

V 1317. “Tho first tniii! in niy hfn that 
I saw a t'hnm nin*k \'oim in fin* luty of 
Ktinlaiin i li;n! at takini it for an 

ostnfh, mnl I was kMiknijjf at tf with jrrrat 
wonihiri wlinti fh« ownnr s nil to nm, * ! 

flu’iHi iirw rocks in t’hina niudi hi^rj-mr Ihnn 
thol amt when 1 g(»f them I foiimt that hn 
Inni s,n«l no morn than the irnth.** //a# 
ihththt, t\ ya7. 

c l.siU **lhn Vi *4 sp*^*ch*s of pcin’ock 
that tiM hfsat htounht to Knio|«e, anil coin 

iiioiiiv « iHmI fht* Indian fowl " o’o«A#«ro 
/iOl 0 / 0 , J |S, 

hl‘37. ^ni'hn ^ . or ta’ Imha. 

tUt *f**tt^ ** \fia If tf vf it*ttiu(h 

ittfitiff tfhi^ r» tn«lia o/ Ar.ihia a#/ /on ttffttht 

stf H lutu\’‘ihr iMciK T. Inbuntiarli 
hitn, ilhilrtitl!i«ih hint. . . Ih 

fit* hiM tininiH ft, Potillt! liMiote. I{. U. 

4 ini]e|«{nit». {«, iJallo pnim, fftnni tit* virins-^ 

♦ jnc trifitia \nhain* i*artn*ij«*m , , , twrM 
Ninimin'itc, »1 Xituittfitif Mei«*aarm , . . h 
(nAnt* I. tiijKei, ftiffi ng*'r, ifinMl hi 

/KtlMo|«in {irami}>inS iitvctiiitiititr. 

** A Ctukir, oi ifimin* lh*iiiin , , , 

I, fhtffitiit tl*h*t1**tt II. tiiilnin Morif«*ti, 
h. Foullit rrhnh* h. lVii*’l»n*c, «lf«fji 

« « « w • 

** A f/l' /irw tv (Jllinoiti 

t ftjfttftit* {n«tik*H , , , t $ntt Jttrtutit iff//}/* rff/ 

ithtiM trffHiMtM trttHMJftHtfttft, vi, W tU Itif (Of III* 
■•ir hfO» *’*-*“ *4 iintiiv iwfn Ttnttfurg ('Jkl 
iniitjoith 

WM, (lft|}ii»lsMliout,»ittTttroiouo 

hftufm v*M*4itiik Kathimcnl nM%nfn {famitn 
sM|»crnt ; tritcttncjmi nlwd, ct cnrtitltn^ %nli!« 

nttilM," /fmiiii, Vifttv rf Aft*th0, ili 

*%f*m/t**fHt**M i»»|, H, 1 10, 

lU.Vk ** li<m Fran^'oH aiiitnlhinf om^ 

\tt tiymiaii hsntol no «o trouno j*omt utnt 
Itnlcii ClrmnnocM, h^*! Vni^him iu noiitiitnni i 
»i 41 


I turkhkOU tjtn si^infio coi| do Tur»pno^ r|n«»y 
ri’3 nit i«niit rl’mitros on Tiinimo *010 
ccn\ *\nv Ton y a imrto/i d’Kiiropo. io orov 
i|nc* cot 03 scan nous ost \cim <lo rAnion- 
qiic**— //r ftt iioifflitifv Iv (itmz* od. 30fi'7!i 
|». 2r.tk 

17r»0 r»3 “Some llcnnnnscall tho tur- 
keys iUtftttfht Ittti ; for tins reason I looked 
ahout for t!n*in here, and to flu) best of niv 
retiieinhranee I w is fohi fhe^ W4‘re f«»reu!:ii ’* 

0/i*t Titttfiff Hitt *JtIO. Ue «to iiotr kmtuv 

wheflier the misf'iike of itfftt for Vtdt'vff 
heloin^s to the ornonal author or tln» 
ti iiHlator— i«i<ih’ih|y to tho |»ioiortn.tl //a 
ft tint r* 

TUBHEE, TUNNER s. An 

Knglmh .sn]M*ii argo, Sim lliinl , ami 
|irohald\ a e<u'ru|dion td nffttnivti. 

TUBFA0L, t*. Sen-Himl. A tar- 
pauIin {ifi/tf ), 1 3' he word (fmptfi) Iiuh 

now come into eonitnou native nse.] 

TUSSAH, TtrSSER, H. A kind .d 
inf4*Hor ailk, tin* tisanes of which ate 
now conunonly ex|>orti*»l to Ftikdantf, 
Anglo- Indians gem* rally regard the 
termination of this word in /* im a 
vttlgarisin, like the use of aoUftr fm* 
sola (<p.)t lait It is in fa«t eorreei. 
For though it is written h> MiHunn 
(IHKi) fas/ir/, and fifmh <0* liildk 
we tind It 111 the doi-i AUntflm hiAfttn^ 
ami in l>r. Hnchannn as {see 

below), ^riie teiin is .sn}i|>oseil to he 
ado|ii«*d rr»»in Skt. himivr, tvtt$tmu Ihntk 
‘‘a shuttle’; |H*rbujH from tiie 
form of the « ♦»coon f Tin* niofb wbosi' 
Worm produced tbiH silk in geiientlh 
identified with Anihrmm hui 

(*apt. HnttiUi IniH »bow*n that theie 
are neveral Hpeems knowm im hmtr 
w'ornis. 'riiese are foniid alnnw^f 
tbrongbout. tin* whole 4*\|ent of the 
furcHt tracts of India. Hut tin* t*hiet 
Meal of I he iimtiufa* t nre «d' Hliiirsi 
windly or partly of faw/r silk, has long 
been Bitngahatr on the 4Janges, {Himi 
hIho /f //ca, A/oa. oa »S*//4t fVa//ise/ Amtnu 
IHtIt); Yniftf AU^ Atil nf 

Njrj\ imit),] Tin* first nieiiiioji ilf 
iunttr in Knghsh reports is jisiii to he 
that hy Miciiatd Atkinson of .lan^ipdr, 
»s cited hehiu in the Aoimrifri 7V*#ia#f- 
tUhntiHnf iHtll hy I >t , tioxhlllgll {l«*e 

Ut^pnvi mt S* rtt nft urt* ?a 

hy 4'ahtltfn, iH75J)» httnl 

fin* elaborate artnle til Watt, Et*m. 
Ih'tK \ 1. pi. tit. IIO ^o/f/.J. 

e. I mm “Tiwmar. pur piisisii . , . 4 n* 

UujH'tlS.'* - J l«, ♦, IH 
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[1591 — See the account by Kumphius, 
(Quoted by Watt^ fot < it 99 ] 

1726 — “Tessersse 11 ells long and 

2 els broad — Valeiiti)n^v 178 

1796 — “ I send you hoiowith foi 

Dr Iloxburgh a sf)oennon of Bughy Tusseli 
silk Theio aie none of the Palma 

Ohrifeti species ot Tussell to be had hoio 
1 have hcaid that theio is aiiothei 
vp^nation of the Tussoli silk-worm in the hills 
near Baughpooi ” — Leltei of M AfLuisitn^ 
as above, in Luin, , 1801, p 11 

1802 — '‘They (the insects) aio found in 
such abundance ovei many pai ts of Bengal 
and the adjoining piovinces as to lui\e 
alforded to the natives, fiom time iniuio- 
monal, an abundant supph of a most 
durable, coarse, daik-coloured silk, com- 
monly called Tusseh silk, which is woven 
into a cloth called Tusseh nnich 

worn l)y Bzamins and othoi socta of Hiii 
doos " — Rohhuirjh, Ibid 31 

c 1809 — ‘^Tho chief use to which the 
tree {I’niminafut oi ^Itmi) is Innvoiui 

applied, IS to leai the Tasar silk.” — JJu,- 
ihaiKutf Rii^itpni India, ii 157 .srt/7 

[1817 — A thick cloth, called tusuru, is 
made from the web of the gootoo insect 
in the district of Vocibhooinco ” — Wind, 
Hindoos, 2d ed i 85 ] 

1876 — “The woik of the Tussur mlk- 
weavers has so fallen oft that the Calcutta 
merchants no longer do business \Mth thorn ” 
— Sat lifi' , 14 Oct , p 468 

TUTIOOUm, np A sea-pQi’t c»C 
Tmnevelly, and long l.lic seat oi pearl - 
fishery, lu Tamil Trdtuhkudh, [wlucli 
the Madias (I loss derives Ironi Tanx 
‘to suat-tei',’ kwh, ‘ habitation H 
Ac(5ording to Pra Paolino the name la 
Tiitukodi, ‘a pla<*(i where nets ar(‘ 
■washed, ’ but he is not. to bo trUvSt.ed 
Another etymology allt‘god ih txom 
inTU, *a bush’ But .see Bp. CJahhvell 
below 

1544 — “At this time tho King of Oaxio 
Comonn, who calls himself tho Croat King 
(see TRAVANCOBE). wont to war with ti 
neighbour of his who was king of tho 
places bej-ond the Capo, called Mauapft and 
Totucury, inhabited by tho Christians that 
were made thoro by Miguel Vais, Vicar 
General of India at the time.”— Obrmt, iv 
403 

1610 — “And tho said Captain and Auditor 
shall go into residonoo every throe years, 
and to him shall pertain all tho tomporal 
government, without any intermeddling 
theroiffli of tho members of tho Company 
, . nor shall tho said members {rchgamm) 
compel any of tho Christians'' to remain in 
the island unless it is their voluntary choice 
to do so, and such as wish it may live 
at Letter, m X. das 

Mon^Ces, 386 . 


1644 — “The other dnectiou in which the 
residents of Cochiru usually go foi their 
tiading purchases is to Tutocorim, on the 
Pishoiy Coast (Costa da Pescaria), whicli 
gets that namo fiom tho pcail wdiich is 
fished theio ” — Lot an o, MS. 

[e 1660 — “ nuisk and iiorcolain fiom 

Cnnia, and po.uls frtun Bchuron (Bahrein) 
and Tutucoury, ncai Ceylon ” — Lu met 

ed Consttdib , "AOl '\ ' 

1672 — “Tho pcails are publicly sold m 
tho iniikot at Tiitecoryn and at (\iilpat- 
n uii Tlio Tiitecorimsh and Manaarish 

pea i Is nro not so gotid as those of Persia 
and Oinius, bociuso they aio not so fioe 
liom watei oi so white ” — IlafdtnHs (Croim, 
cd ), 115 r • 

1673 — “ . . Tutticaree, a l^oitngal 

Town m imio of Yoio ” — I^'nin , 19 

[1682 — “Tho Agent haiing notice of an 
Interloper l>ing lu Titticorin Bay, imme- 
diately hont kn Y Comic oil to cunuilt abfnit 
it” — /*nntjfe, Diaiif Ft St Otu l!>t sor 
1 69] 

1727 — “Tutecareen his a good safe 
haibnui . MMus cohniy siipenuicnds a 
Foail-Kisheiy . which brings the Dutch 
(Jompnuy 20,0()0b yeaily n’libiito” — .1 
llamiltuii, 1 . 3U , [ed 1711, i. 33t)] 

1881 -—“The find n in Tuticorxn was 
added for scuno smdi cuphoun* luason as 
turned Kocliehi into Cocluu aiul Kunian 
into Comorin 9’In' mc.ining of the name 
TrdtiiKlmli is sanl to be Mho town whore 
tho w'ulls get iillt'd up’ , from trdts (propeily 
tCnitii), ‘to till ui> a well,’ ami kmU, ‘a 
place of halntniion, a town ’ This deiivu- 
tion, whoflior tlu^ tniu one oi not, has at 
least the luoiit of being uppiopimto , . 

— Itp, Vahiirell, Hist vjt Tutniviftif, 75, 


TYCONNA, TYEKANA, h. A 

room 111 the basonu‘nt, or cidkirago, or 
dug XU tho grtmutl, ni which il. huH in 
Hoim* jiarts of iiuba Imhui the piM<*Ucc' 
to puHH the hottest pait. of tlic day 
during tho hottiNst .season of tho yoar 
Furs tah^hhdna^ ‘ ntd.hor- house/ 

‘ fnibtorran(‘ou.s apartmmit.’ (.‘‘In the 
centre of t.ho. (‘oiut is an t‘h‘vato<l plat- 
form, tlio roof oi a .subft*rranoous 
chamber called a r:rmt ft metm, whither 
ti'avellorH retire during t.ho great boats 
of tho siimmor” (Mot irr, Joit} nrtj thtuuijh 
Persia, <f!cc*., Bl). Anothor name for 
such a place t,s aarddbeh (Purfoit, An 
Nvjhts, i 314).] 


1663 — , , m those hot (Vnminos, to 
entitle an House to tho name of <.hxod and 
Fair it is reipnrod it Klionhi be » . » 
furnish’d also with good Cellars with great 
Flaps to stir the Air, f<ir ropomng in the 
fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of the Clock, 
when tho Air of these Collars begins to bo 
hot and stumng. . / WimuVr, M.T, 79 ; 
[ed. Oonstable, 247], 
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c 1763 — “The thiong that aeoompamod 
that mimstoi proved so very gioat that the 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
a Tah-Qhana, and possibly was at that 
moment under a sociot influence, gave waj', 
and the body, the Vuir, and all his company 
fell into the apfirtmont underneath.” — aSV#j 
Mvbtagher^n^ in. 19 

1842 — ‘‘The heat at JellaUbad from the 
end of April was tioinondons, 10.0“ to 110° 
in the shade K\eiybod> who could do so 
lived in undeigi Guild chanibors called ty- 
khdnds. Bioadhxit dates a letter *fiom 
my don six foot under ground * ” — Jl/i < 
Miickvn::ie, tStotms and k^iiimhine of a Sokher^s 
LiJ-*>, 1 298 [The same author in her Life 
in. the Mis^on (i. 330) writes taikhana ] 

TUXALL, TAKSAUL, 8 . The 

Mint Hmd fdknal, from Skt fanhnmla^ 

‘ coin-hall ’ 

[1757 — **Our provisions were regularly 
sent us from tho Butch Taxiksal ” — 

IXoheelCft JVtai oj- At fad on Oakidta, p 34 , 
m Wheider, A’ar/y Records, 248 

[1811 — ‘‘The Tioksali, or superintendent 
of the mint . — Kii kpatrtck, Xepauf, 

201 ] 

TYPHOOlSr, a A tornado or 
cyclone- wind , a aiidden storm, a ‘nor- 
wester’ (qv) Sir John Barrow (see 
Autohiog. 57) ridicules “learned antx- 
quarians for f.in(‘yiiig that the Chinese 
took typhoon from the Egyptian Typhon, 
the word hemg, according to Inin, 
simply the Ohino.se syllables, tafimg^ 
‘Great Wind* Ills ridicule is mis- 
placed With a monosyllabic Lm- 
guage like the (Jhinese (as we have 
I’emai'ked elsewhere) you may construct 
a plausible etymology, to meet the 
re(piiremonts of* the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything And as 
there is no evidence that the word is 
in Chinese use at all, it would ijerhaps 
be as fair a suggestion to derive it from 
the English ^Hough Mr Giles, 

who seems to think that the balance of 
evidence is in favour of this (Barrow’s) 
etymology, admits a serious objection 
to be that the Chinese have special 
names for the typhoon, and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely as a ‘^eat 
wind.* The fact is that very few words 
of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, eVen when they refer 
to Chinese objects, are directly taken 
from the Chinese language. E g. Man- 
darin, pagoda, chop, cooly, tutenague , — 
none of these are Chinese. And the 
probahility is t.hat Vasco and his 
followers gob the ttifdo, which our 
sailors made into touffon and then into 


typhoofi, as they got the mongdo which 
our sailors made into monsoori, direct 
lioin the Aral) jnlots 

The Arabic iviml is tiifdn, which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent storm Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘an oveipoweiing rain, 
Noah’s flood,’ etc And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greek or rvtpibv [But Burfoii 

(^Ar NnjhU, in 257) alleges that it is 
pure Arabic, and comes noin the root 
tauf, ‘going round ’] This woid rvtpihv 
(the etymologists say, from rvejidb, ‘ I 
raise snioke ’) was applied to a demon- 
mant or Titan, and either directly 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisacliee*) to a ‘waterspout,’ and 
thence to analogous stormy ;Menomena 
‘ Waterspout ’ seems evidently the 
meaning of rvtjxjbv m the Meteorolog%ca 
of Aristotle (ylyverai pkp o5v rvcffihv 
« r X ) in 1 , the passage is exceedingly 
difficult to render clearly) , and also in 
the cpiotation winch we give from 
Aulus Gellius The word may have 
come to the Arabs either in maritime 
intercourse, or through the translations 
of Aristotle It occurs (aUtufdn) 
several times in the Koran ; thus in 
sma, vii 134, for a flood or storm, one 
of the i)lagiies of Egypt, and in s xxix. 
14 for the Deluge 

Dr F Hirth, again {Journ E Geog. 
Soc i 260), advocates the quasi-Chinese 
origin of the word. Dr Hirth has 
found the word Ta^ (and also with the 
addition of fung, ‘ wind ’) to be really 
applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Chinese work on Formosa, 
which IS a re-issue of a hook originally 
published in 1694 Dr Hirth thinks 
fwb as here used (which is not the 
Chinese word ta or tat, * great,’ and is 
expressed by a different character) to 
be a local Formosan term ; and is of 
opinion that the combination fai-fung 
is “ a sound so near that of typhoon* as 
almost to exclude all other conjectures, 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in European langiiages were 
travellers distinotljr applying it to 
storms encountered in that part of the 
China Sea” Dr. Hirth also rerers to 
F Mendes Pinto and the passages 
(quoted below) in which he says tufdo 
18 the Chinese name for such storms. 
Dr, Hirth’s paper is certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the 
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scornful assertion of Sir John Barrow, 
but it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typhoon 

Observe that the Port tufao dis- 
tinctly reiiresents tufdn and not Pa%- 
fung^ and the oldest English form 
Huffon^ does the same, whilst it is not 
by any means untiuestionablo tlnit 
tliese Portuguese and English forms 
w^re first ax>plied in the China Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean Observe also 
Lord B.icon’s use of the word typhoiies 
111 his Latin below , also that is 

<in Arabic word, at least as old as the 
Koran, and closely allied in sound and 
meaning to rvyxbv^ whilst it is habit iiall\ 
used for a storm iii Hindust-ani This 
IS shown by the ([uotatioiis below 
(1810-1836) , and Platfs deliiies fftfifn 
<is a violent st orm of w nid and ruin, 
a temxiest, a typhoon ; a flood, dtduge, 
inundation, tlu^ unnevsal deluge” etc ; 
also ‘‘stormy, teinxiehtiums 

boisterous, ipiarrelsome, Molent, noisy, 
riotous ” 

Little imyortanoe is to be attaelied 
to Pinto’s linguist i<5 remarks bueli as 
that quoted, or even to the like dro])t 
by Oouto, We axq>iehend that Pinto 
made exactly the same mistake that 
Siv John Barrow did , and we need 
not w'onder at it, when so many of our 
countrymen in India have su]>nosed 
hackery to be a Hindustani word, and 
when we hnd even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the sense of 
* grove’) to be in native Hindustani 
use. Many instances of such mistakes 
might be (pioted. It is just possible, 
though not we think very probable, 
that some contact with the Formosan 
term may have inllttenced the modifica- 
tion of the old English form tuj^on into 
typhoon. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by the analogies 
of monsoon, 9%moom ; and it is ^uite 
X^oasible that the Formosan mariners 
took up their (unexplained) t^ai-fung 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. 

On the origin of the Ar word the 
late Prof, Eobertson-Smith forwarded 
the following note ; 

**The question of the origin of 
appears to be somewhat tangled* 

* whirlwind, waterspout,’ con- 
nected with TDy>09 Beems pure Greek j the 
combination in Bxod. xiv. 2 , 

and the northern one, in Joel, ii. 

suwested by Hiteig, appears to break 
down,, for there is no :i^oof of any %yptian 
to Typhon. 

4 


“ On the other hand Tufdyi, the deluge, is 
plainly bon owed from the Aramaic. Tufdn, 
for Noah’s flood, is both Jewish, Aramaic 
and Syriac, and this form is not borrowed 
from the Greek, but comes from a true 
Semitic root tiif ‘ to overflow ’ 

** But affain, the sense of lohn bamd is not 
rocogmsca in classical Arabic Even Dozy 
in his dictionary of later Arabic only cites a 
modern French- Arabic dictionary (Boctbor’s) 
for the sense, TomhiUon, t}omhe Bist^nl in 
the Aluh'it f'l Moh\f does not give this sense, 
though ho IS jiretty full 121 giving modern as 
well as old words and soiiaos In Arabic the 
root moans ‘ to go round,’ and a combina- 
tion of this idea with the sense of sudden 
disaster might conceivably havo^given the 
new moaning to the word On'^the other 
hand it seems simpler to regard tins sense 
as a late lojin from some modern form of 
Tv^d>v, typho, or tifonc, IhTfc in order finally 
to settle the matter one wants oxiuiqfles of 
this Monso of fiiftln ” 

[Prof Skeati fi\ ) gives - 

“ SometnucH (daimod an a Chinese woid 
meaning * a great uiiid’ . but this 
seems to l)c a lale niystificiitiou. lu 
old authors the forms art* tuffun, tuffoon, 
tiphoH, ike — Arab tu/dn, a hurricane, 
storm. (j|k rvy>dftf, better a 

wbirhvind The close jicci<Ieutal coin- 
cidence of tb(*so words m sinise and 
form IS very lemarkabh*, as Whitney 
notes ”] 

e. A t) 160. — . dies quidem tandem 
illuxit • HO(i niohil d© xioriculo, do saeviti&v© 
remissum, <iuia tnrbiuos otiam crobnores, 
ot coolum atnun ot fimugantcs globi, et 
flgurao quaodarn nubium motuencliie, quas 
rvy>wvtLS vooabant, impondore, unmxnore, 
©t dopressura© navem vidobnutur.” — Auh 
Oflhm, XIX, 2 . 

1640. — “Now having , * . continued our 
j Navigation within this Bay of (Jauvhin ck%na 
. , , upon the tiny of the nativity of onr 
Iindy, being the eight of for the 

fear that wo wore in of the now Moon, duriim 
the which there oftentimes happens m this 
Climate such a terrible storm of wind and 
rain, as it is not possible for ships to with- 
stand it, which by the Chineses is named 
Tufau” (c qwtl tormfnto os Vhtns 
tuil^o). — rinto (orig. cap. L) in Cogan, 
p. 60. 

,, “ . . in the height of for^ and 

one degrees, there arose so terrible a South- 
wind, called by^the Chineses Tuiaou («» 
tnnpi} do 8nl, a q €kins cham&o • 

/6/rt. (cap, Ixxix,), in (hgan, p. 97. 

1664 — **N6U) se ouvo por pequena mara- 
vilha oessarem os tufSies na paragem da 
ilha de SHohifio/’— L»etter in Jihtem, OrietUS 
Oongutsiw i, 680* 

[o. 1664. — “ . , . suddenly from the west 
aroiNi a great stcxrm known as fil Teiliail 
[literally * Elephant’s flood, oomp. WLM^ 
IraiMAr h.]/’— iTwvs^s qf mi nm 
ted* p* 17*1 
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1667. — **I went aboorde a shippe of Ben- 
gala, at which time it was the yeere of 
^oujBfon, concerning which Touffon ye are 
to vnderstand that in the East Indies often 
times, there are not stormes as in other 
countreys , but every 10 or 12 y cores there 
are such tempests and stormes that it is a 
thing incredible . , neither do they know cer- 
tainly what yeere they will come — Master 
Caesar Prederike, in Mall. ii. 370 [369]. 

1676 — “But when we approached unto it 
(Cyprus), a Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
blew so fiercely uiion us, that it wound our 
great Sail round about our mam Mast . . 
These Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks Tjnphon ; and PUny 
calleth it *^€rte'c and Voi tecc ; but as danger- 
ous as they aro, as they arise suddenly, so 
quickly are they laid again also ** — Rauwo0 *s 
Travels^ m May's^ColleUion, ed 1705, p. 320 
Here the traveller seems to intimate (though 
wo are not certain) that Typhon was then 
applied in the I/ovant to such winds , m any 
case it was exactly the of India 

1602 — “This Junk seeking to make the 
port of Chinoheo met with a tremendous 
storm such as the natives call TufEo, a thing 
so overpowering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it were, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in the 
space of one turning of the sand-glass the 
Ddnd shall veer round to every point of the 
compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession 

“Such IS this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know of its coming 8 days beforehand, and 
are seen to t<ike their nests down from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, the clouds also are seen 
to float so low as almost to graze men's 
heads, whilst in those days the seas seem 
beaten down as it were, and of a deep blue 
colour. And before the storm breaks forth, 
the sky exhibits a token well known to all, 
a great object which seamen call the Ox-Bye 
{Qlko ds Boi) all of different colours, but so 
gloomy and appalling that it strikes fear in 
all who see it. And as the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather, 
and calm, so this seems to portend the 
Wrath of God, as we may well call such a 
storm. ...” kc. — Oouto, v viii, 12. 

1610.—“ But at the breaking vp, oommeth 
alway a cniell Storme, which they call the 
Toflfon, fearfull even to men on land , which 
IS not alike extreame euery yeare. ” — 
in Pwvl^f 1 . 4^. 

1618. — “E porque a terra he salitrosa e 
ventosa, he muy sogeita a temjpestades, ora 
tnenor aquella chamada Eonephla (Bxre^taf), 
maior ohamada Tiphon (Tu^car), aquelle 
d« ordmario ohamamoa TuphSLo ou Tor- 
menta desfeita , . . e corre com tanta 
furia e impeto que dosfas os teotos das 
casas a aranca arvores, e as vesses do mar 
lan^a as embarcaqfles em terra nos oampos 
do sertffio.”— GodiwAo ds Mredta^ f, 86t>. 


1615. — * * And about midnight Capt. Adams 
wont out in a bark abord the Mozeander 
With many other barks to tow her in, w© 
fearing a tuffon ” — Cotis^s Dmry, i 60 
1624 — “3. Typhones majores, qui per 
latitudinem aliquam corripiunt, et correpta 
sorbent in sursum, raro fiunt , at vortices, 
sive turbines exigui et quasi ludicn, fre- 
quenter. 

“ 4 Omnea procellae et typhones, et tur- 
bines majores, habent mamfestum mot'^m 
praecipitn, aut vibrationis deorsum magis 
quam ahi venti ” — Bacmi^ Htst. Vejitoi urn, m 
B. MontagiCs ed of Works, x 49. In the 
translation by B G (1671) the words aro 
rendered “ the greater typhones ” — Jbtd. 


rendered “ the greater typhones ” — Jbtd. 

XIV 268. 

1626 — ^^Pmnr?s Femandt^z writeth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
cncountred with groat stormes which they 
call Tuffons, that blow foure and twenti© 
boures, beginning from the North to the 
Bast, and so about the Compasse.” — Pwr^ 
chas^ Pilgt'irmge^ 600. 

1688 — “Tuffoons are a particular kind 
of violent Storms blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin . , it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N E twelve hours more or 
less. When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or less , then 
the Wind comes round about to the S W. and 
it blows and rams as fierce from thence, as it 
did before at N E and as long ” — Baviptea , 
11. 36 

1712 — “Non. v’b spavonto paragonabil© 
a quello do' naviganti, quah in mezzo all* 
oceano assaltati dbgni intorno da turbim © 
da txfoni ” — Paolo ^egnnOf Ma%n. dell* 
Amwa, Ottobr© 14. (Borrowed from Bella 
Orusca Voo ), 

1721. — “ I told them they were all strainers 
to the nature of the Moubboohs and Tuf- 
foons on the coast of India and China.” — 
Blteloocke's Voyage^ 888 

1727. — . . by the Beginning of Sep^ 
temher^ they reaoht the Coast of China, where 
meeting with a Tuffoon, or a North Bast 
Storm, that often blows violently about that 
Season, they were forced to boar away for 
Johore.” — A, Mamilton^ ii 89 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 
38]. 

1727.— 

“ In the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 

Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The ciroling Typhon, whirl’d from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. ...” 

Thomson^ Bummer. 

1780 — Appended to Bunn’s New Birec- 
tory, 6th ed, is ; — 

“Pboonostio of a Tuffooxx on the Coast 
of China. By Antonio Pasoal pb flosA, a 
Portuguese Pilot o/ M acao.” 

o. 1810 — (Mr. Martyn) “was with ns 
during a most tremendous toixflTaxL, and no 
one who has not been in a tropical region 
can, I think, imagine what these storms 
are.” — Mrs. Sherwood* $ Autohiog. 882. 
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1826 — “A most terrific toofaun 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
very trees up by tlio roots ” — John iS/upp, 

11 286 

„ “I thanked him, and enquired 
how this toofan oi stoim had arisen ” — 
Panduraiig Pai i, [ed 1873, i 60] 

1836 — “A hurricane has blown over 
since gunfire , clouds of dust are borne 
alcyig upon the rushing wind , not a drop of 
rain , nothing is to be seen but the whn ling 
clouds of the ttlfan The oUi poopul-troe 
moans, and the wind roais in it as if the 
storm would tear it up by the loots ’* — 
Wa7ideT%n(js of a Pilgrim^ ii 63 
1840 — “ Slavers throwing overboard the 
Dead and Dying Typhoon coming on 
“ ‘Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay , 

Yon angry sotting sun, and fierce edge 
clouds 

Declare the Typhoon’s coming * &c 
{Fallacies of Hope) ” 

J J/. ir Tarnei\ m the 
H A Oataloguo 

Mr Buskin appears to have had no doubt 
as to the etymology of T3n?hoon, for the 
rain-cloud from this picture is engraved in 
Modern PmAXteis^ vol. iv, as “The Looks of 
Typhon ” See Mr Hamorton’s Life of 
Tmner, pp 288, 291, 345 

Punch parodied Turner in tlie follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the BA, 
Catalogue 

“34 — A Typhoon bursting in a Simoon j 
over the Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, 
with a ship on fire, an eclipse and the etfect 
of a lunar rainbow ’* 

1858.—“. . pointing as he spoke to a 
dark dirty hn© which was becoming more 
and more visible in the horizon 

“*By Jove, yes!' cried Stanton, ‘that’s 
a t3mhaon coming up, sure enough.’”— 
Oakjieldi i. 122 

1869. — “The weather was sultry and un- 
settled, and my Jemadar, Bamdeen To- 
warry . . . opined that we ought to make 
ready for the coming tuphan or tempest. 
... A darkness that might be felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It was 
a hurricane ”-^Li,~OcL L&mn. A Fly oH, the 
Wheelj p 62. 

Compare the next quotation, from the 
same writer, with that given above from 
Couto respecting the Olho de Boi * 

1885 — “ The distnot was subject to 
cyclonic storms of incredible violence, for- 
tunately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused much destruction. 
These storms were heralded by the appear- 
ance above the horizon of clouds known to 
the natives by the name of ' lady’s eyebrows,* 
so called from their being curved in a 
narrow black-arched wisp, and these most 
surely foretold the approach of the tornado.” 
— 176. 


TYBE, s TcUiul and Malayal tay%i 
The common term in S India for 
curdled milk It is the Skt dadhi,^ 
Hind. dah% of Upper India, and pro- 
bably the name is a corruption of that 
word. 

1626 — “Many reasoned with the losuits, 
and some held vaino Discourses of the 
Creation, as that there wcie souon seas, 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, the 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milke, the 
tift of Tair (which is Cre.im beginning to 
sowre) , . .” — J^ic} vha,% Pilgnmagej 

16,61 — “Tayer, dat is dicko Molch, die 
wio f^ten nornmeu ” — liogenKs^ 13(8 

1672 — “ Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 
wo call Snane^ is a thing veiy grateful to 
them, for it is very cooiif>g, and used by 
them as a roniody, especially in hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is veiy piovalont lu the 
country ” — Baldaeui, ^ei/loti, 403. 

1776 — “If a Bramm applies himsolf to 
commurco, he shall not soli . , Camphiro 
and other aromatieks, or Hoiioy, or Water, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Sour 
Cream) or Ghee, or bitter Oil. , . — PLaUhed. 

Ooile, 41. 

1782. — “ Los uns on fnront affiigds pour 
avoir pt\ss5 los units ot dormx on ploin air ; 
d’autros pour avoir mangd du nz froid avec 
du Tair — tiomm i. 201 

o. 1784. — “The Saniassx (SunYasee)» who 
lived near the ckauderh (soo CHODLTBY), 
took charge of preparing my meals, which 
consisted of rice, vogotables, tayar (lait 
emllS)i and a little mologonier ” (eau poimit — 
see MDLLiaATAWNY).— 1 . 147. 

[1800. — “The boiled milk, that the family 
has not used, is allowed to cool in the same 
vessel; and a little of tho former day’s 
tyre, or curdled milk, is added to promote 
its coagulation. . , — Bv.chman, Mysore. 
li. 14.] 

1822. — “Ho was indeed poor, but he was 
charitable ; so he aproaii before them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer.” — The Uooroo Pamtnartan, 
JES.T. by Babxngton^ p. 80. 


u 


UJUNGTAHAH, n.p. Tins is the 
Malay name (nearly answering to 
‘Land's End/ from Ujung^ ‘point or 
promontory/ and tanah^ ‘ land 9 of the 
extreme end of the Malay Peninsula 
terminating in what the maps call Pt. 
Romania. In Qodinho de Eredia's 
Declaracam de Malaca the term as 
applied to the whole Peninsula, but 
oTnng to the interchangeable use of 
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and of j, it appears lliere tlirongli- 
out as Viontana The iiaiiio is often 
api)lied by the Portuguese wntex's to 
the Kingdom of Johor, in which the 
Malay dynasty of Malacca established 
itself when e\pelled by Alboquerqne 
111 151 1 , and it is even applied (as in 
tlie quotat/ion from Barros) to their 
capital 

c. 15f30 — '*Aftei that the King of Jan- 
tana had taken that oath before a great 
Oacis (Casis) of his, called Jiaui Aloiduna, 
upon a festival day when as they solemnized 
their Kaniadan (Bamdam) . ” — IHntOf in 

E<r , p 36 

1553 — “And that you may understand 
the position of the city of TTjantana, which 
Don ytophon ■vfeiit to attack, you must 
know that tTjantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
of the Malaea coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the equator about a degree, 
and from Malaea something more than 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam . . On the western 
side of this Point a river runs into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leagues beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
well inland, King Alaudin had established 
a big town — Barros, IV. xi. 13 

1554 — “ . on Muar, in Ojantana. . ” 
— Botelho, Tomho, 105 

UMBRELLA, h Tins word la of 
couise not Indian or Anglo-Indian, 
but the i/miry is very ]>ioiiiineiit in 
India, and some interest attaches to 
the history of the word and thing m 
Eiiroi)e, We shall collect hcie a few 
quotations bearing upon tins The ' 
knowledge and use of this serviceable 
iiistrument seems to liave gone through, 
extraordinary eclipses. It is frequent 
as an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures , it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander ; 
It occurs in old Indian inscriptions, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature; it was m use at the court 
of Byxantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval^ 
Venice, and more recently in the 
semi -savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
scription, to J ohn Marigriolli (o. 1 350), 
Buy Olavijo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1616), 
John de Barros (1553), and Mmsheu 
(1617). See also CHATTA, and SOM- 
BEEBO. 

0. n.O. 825, — hh TcaytbvAs \4yet 
3Sr^a/>xos 6rt fidwroprat, ^Xp8oI - . kcli 

^TKiddLO. trpopdXKovrai^ rov Scroc 


OJL/A '^jULeXrfpLipoc ’lv8tap,” — Amang Bidica, 
xvi 

c B 0 2 

“Ipse tene distenta sins umbracula vii^is , 
Ipse face in turba, qua vemt ilia, 
locum '* 

Oi'id, A^t Amat ii 209-210. 

c A D 5 

“ Aurea pollebant repidos umbraciila solos 
Quae tamen Herouloae sustinuere ma- 
nus ” Ibid Easti, n, 311-315> 

CAD 100 

“En, cm tu viridem lunbellam, cui suceina 
mittas 

Grandia natalis quoties redit , 

Jumnal, ix 60-51 

C 200 — “ . . Kal kXIptjp aUrcp 

dpyvpbirodaf K&l ffrptafiv^iv, Kal cTKTjvijv obpdv- 
6po(pov oLPdlvvjp, kal $p6vov dpyvpovv, Kal 
iTTlxpyc^ov cr Kidd COP , — A t/ienaeus, 

Lib 11 Epit § 31 

o 380 — “Ubi sz inter aurata flabella 
lacimis sencis insidennt muscae, vel per 
foramen umbraculi pensilis radiolus irru- 

S ent soils, queruntur quod non sunt apud 
iimmerios nati ” — Ammianus Marcellmus, 
XXVIII IV 

1248 — “Ibi etiana quoddam Solinum (z? 
Soholum), sive tentonolum, quod portatur 
super caput Imperatoris, fuit praesentatum 
eidem, quod totum erat praeparatum cum 
gemmis — Joan de Plano Garmm, in Bee. 
de F., IV 759-760 

c 1292 — “Et a haute festes porte Mon- 
signor le Dus une corone d’or . et la ou 
il vait a hautos festes sx vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte une unbrele de dras h. 
or sur son chief ...” 

and again ; 

“Et apres s’en vet Monsignor h Dus de- 
sos I’onbrele que h dona Monsignor TApos- 
toille , et cele onbrele est d’un dras (a) or, 
que la porte un damosiaua entre ses^ mains, 
que s^on vet totes voies apres Monsignor li 
Dus ” — ^Venetian Ohronicle of Martino da 
Canale, Archiv, Btor ItaL, L Ser. viii. 214, 
660 

1298 — “Et tout cGus . ont par oom- 
mandement que toutes fois que il chevau- 
ohent doivent avoir sua le chief un palieque 
quo on dit ombrel, que on porte sur une 
lance en senefiance de grant seigneune.^' — 
Marco Polo, Text of Pauthier, i, 266-7 . 

c 1332. — (At Constantinople) “the inha- 
bitants, military men or others, great and 
small, winter and summer, carry over their 
heads huge umbrellas (ma haHdt)J — Xbn 
Batuta, 11 . 440 

c, 1336 — “Whenever the Sultan (of 
Delhi) mounts his horse, they carry an 
umbrella over his head. But when he 
starts on a march to war, or o>% a long 
journey, you see earned over his head 
seven umbrellas, two of which are covered 
with jewels of inestimable value.'' — Shihs,- 
Imddln DimishLl, m Not. et Moots, xm, 190. 

1404 — “And over her head they bore a 
shade (sombra) carried by a man, on a 
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shaft like that of a lance , and it was of 
white silk, made like the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
this shade they cany over the head to 

f rotect them from the sun *’ — Cktrijo, 

CXXll 

1541 — ‘‘Then next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandas, each of them carrying an TJmbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
foUpw with banners of w^hite damask ” — 
Rinto, in Cogaii^s E T , p 135 

In the original tins runs 

“Vao doze honiSs a cavallo, quo so 
chamao poretandas, oG sombreyros de citim 
cramesim nas maos a jtiodo de espumuls 
postos m cestecLS mnyto compndas (like tents 
upon very long smves) et outros doze c5 
bandeyras de damasco branco.” 

[c 1690. — The Ensigns of Royalfg , . 

2. The Chat7, or umbrella, is adorned with 
the most precious jowols, of which there arc 
never less than seven. 3. The is of 

an oval form, a yaid in length, and its 
handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered 
■with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones One of the attendants holds it, to 
keep olff the rays of the sun. It is also 
called Aftdhgtr ” — Ain^ i. 50 J 

1617. — “An a/ui»7u();i of round 

and broade fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
and from our great ones pivnei ue t/mn- 
aehes fio^n the heate o/ tlie mordung sutuie. 
O. Ombraire, m. Ombrelle, f I. Om- 
br^la. L Vmbolla, ah v^tibra^ the shadow, 
est enim instrumentum quo solom h. facie 
arcent IT luveii. Gr. (rKtddioVi dxminnt. a 
aKtcLf 1 . vmbra T. <§chitbhut, q. sdld- 
thnt, d srhntot, i. vmbra, et hut, i. 
pileus, d quo, et B ,^chmhocbt. Br. Tcy- 
gtdeL d teg, i. pulchrum forma, et gidd, pro 
‘f'vdMo, 1 protegere , haee euim vmhfllaf 
Jinu ” — Mi?uheu (let od. s.v.). 

1644 — “ Here (at Marseilles) wo bought 
■umbrellas against the heats ” — Evehpds 
Diary, 7th Got. 

1677 — (In this passage the word is applied 
■to an awning before a shop. “ Olio Streets 
are generally narrow , . Jho better to 
receive the advantages of Xlmbrello's ex* 
tended from aide to side to keep the sun*s 
violence from their customers,^’ — Eryer, 
222. 

1681.— “After these comes an, Elephant 
with two Priests on his back ; one whereof 
U the Priest before spoken of, carding the 
painted Stick on his shoulder. . » . The other 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an Ymbrello over his head, to keep on Sun 
or Ram .** — Knosds Qtiylon, 79. 

1709. — . , The Young Gentleman 

belonging to the Oustom*house that for fear 
of ram borrowed the TTmbirella at Will’s 
Coffee-house m Oomhill of the Mistress, is 
hereby advertised that to be dry from head 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel- 
come to the Maid’s pattens.” — The EemaU 
Tail&r^ Deo. 12, quoted m MaltoWs 
Armdotes, 1808, p. 429. 


1712 

“Tho tuck’d up semsticss walks with hasty 
stiides 

While streams run down her oiTd um- 
brella’s bides ” 

Ida ft, ^l Citi/ Sko%vei\ 

1/15 

“Good housewives all the winter’s rage 
despise, 

Dofcndod by the riding hood’s disguise , 

Or underneath the Umbrella’s oily shade 

Bafo through the wot on clinking pattens 
tread. 

“Let Persian dames the Umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their beauties from the sunny 

^ ray , 

Or sweating slaves sni>port the shady load 

When Eastern inouaichs show their state 
abroad , 

Britain in winter only knim« its aid 

To guard fiotn chilly showers the walking 
maid.” ihtif, Ti ina, 1 * 

1850 — Adveitisrment posted at the dtnn' of 
one of (he i^eettons of the British Association 
meetmg at Edinburgh. 

“The geiitloman, who carried away a 

brown silk umbrella fiom the Section 

yesterday, may have the cover belonging to 
it, •w'hich IS of no further use to the Owner, 
by applying to the Ptirtor at the Royal 
llotol .*’ — {Fioni Peisonal lietollettion ) — It 
IS a curious parallel to the advortiHomont 
above from the EemaU Tat/ei 

UPAS, s This \\ord is now, like 
Juggernaut, cliudly iisucl iii English 
as a ctistoniary metaphor, and to mdi- 
cate some institntjon that tho speaker 
wishes to condonni in a coinpeiulious 
manner. The word npas is Javanese 
for xioisou ; [Mr. Bcott writes: “The 
Malay word* means simply 

^poison.’ It IS Javaneso Snn- 

danese upas^ Balinese Impas^ ‘poison*^ 
It commonly x'efers to vegetable poison, 
becausG such are more common. In 
the Lanipong language upm means 
< sickness.’ ”] It became familiar m 
Europe lu connection with exaggerated 
and fabulous stories regarding the 
extraordinary and deadly character of 
a tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
the particular tree to which such 
stories were attached is one which 
has in the last century been described 
under the name of Anhatie toxicaria^ 
from the name given to the poison by 
the Javanese proper, viss. Antjar^ or 
Anchar (the name of the tree all over 
Java), whilst it is known to the. 
Malays and people of Western Java 
as upas, and xn Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands as Ipo or 
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[According to Mr Seott ‘‘tlie Malay 
name for the ‘ poison-tree/ or any 
poison-tree, is pohun ilp(u% puhnn iipas^ 
iex)reseiit,ed in English by bohon- 
upas The names of two poison-trees, 
tlie Javanese a^ichar (Mahiy also 
anchui) and clieUk^ appear occasion- 
ally in English hooks. . The Sun- 
daiiese name for the poison tree is 
Imlo onqko ”] It was the poison 
commonly used by the natives of 
Celebes and other islands for poison- 
ing the small bamboo darts winch 
thev used (and in some islands still 
use) to slioot from the blow- tube (see 
SUMPITAN, SARBATANE) 

The story some deadly poison in 
these islands is very old, and we find 
it in the Travels of Friar Odoric, ac- 
<*ompanied hy the mention of the dis- 
gusting antidote which was believed to 
be efiicacioiis, a genuine Malay belief, 
and told by a variety of later and 
independent writers, such as Nieuhof, 
Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and Kaempfer. 

The subject of this poison came 
especially to the notice of the Dutch 
in connection with its use to poison 
the arrows just alluded to, and some 
interesting paiticulars are given on 
the subject by Bon tins, from whom 
a <j[uotation is given below, with 
others There is a notice of the 
poison in Do Bry, in Sir T Herbeit 
(whencesoever lie boi rowed it), and in 
somewhat later authors about the 
middle of the 17th century In 
March 1666 the subject came before 
the young Royal Society, and among 
a long list of sulyocts for inquiry in 
the East occur two questions pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

Idle illustrious Rumphius m hxs 
Herbarium A mhoimme goes into a 
good deal of detail on the subject, 
out the tree does not grow m Am- 
boy na where he wrote, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state- 
ments, which afterwards lent them- 
selves to the fabulous history of which 
we shall have to speak presently. 
Rumphius however procured from 
Macassar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first gave the native 
name (Jjpo, the Macassar form) and 
assigned a scientific name, Arbor tox^- 
cnT%a * Passing over with simple 

^ It must bs kex)t in mind that though Hum- 
phitis (George Everard Rnmpf) died in 1(508, hie 
great work was not printed till nearly ilfty years 
afterwards (174 li 


mention the notices in the appendix 
to John Ray's H%st Plantarum., and in 
Valentijn (from both of which extracts 
will be found below), we come to the 
curious compound of the loose state- 
ments of former wiitexs magnified, of 
the popular stories current among 
Europeans in the Dutch colonies, and 
of puie romantic invention, wlyich 
first appeared in 1783, in the London 
Maga%%ne The professed author of 
this account was one Foerscli, who had 
served as a junior surgeon in the Dutch 
East Indies* This person describes 
the tree, called bohon-upas, as situated 
‘‘about 27 leagues h from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and between 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe” (probably for 

a 06 , 'h e Djokio-Karta), “ the present 
mce of the Sultan of Java.” 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles 
round the tree no human creature, no 
living thing could exist. Condemned 
malefactors were employed to fetch 
the poison , they were protected by 
special arrangements, yet not more 
than 1 in 10 of them survived the 
adventure Foersch also describes 
executions by means of the Upas 
oison, which he saj’-s he witnessedf at 
lira Karta in February 1776 
The whole paper is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language ; for to 
it IS undoubtedly due the adoption of 
that standing metaphor to which we 
hfive alluded at the beginning of this 
article This effect may, however, have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magazme as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Darwin, in his poem of the 
Loves of the Plants. In that work not 
only IS the essence of Foersoh's story 
embodied in the verse, but the story 
itself IS quoted at length in the notes* 
It IS said that Darwin was warned of 
the worthlessness of the narrative, hut 
was unwilling to rob his poem of so 
sensational an episode* 

Nothing appears to be known of 
Foersch except that there was Really a 
person of that name in the medical 

* Foersch “was a surgeon of the third class at 
Samarang in the year 1778 — jSor^fieia, m Hat* 
Trans* as quoted below. 

t This distance is probably a clerical enor It 
is quite inconsistent with the other two assigned. 
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service in Java at tlie time indicated | 
In our article ANACONDA w e have 
adduced some curious particulars of 
analogy between the Anaconda-myth 
and the Upas-myth, and intiinated a 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
had to do with the sinnning ot both 
yarns 

The extraordinary ('clat produced by 
the Foerschian fables led to the 
appointment of a committee of the 
Batavian Society to investigate the 
true facts, whose report was published 
in 1789 This we have not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con- 
tained m the regular series of the 
TransacHons of that Society , nor have 
we found a refutation of the fables by 
M Charles Oocpiebert referred to by 
Lesclienault in the i)aper which we 
are about to mention The poison tree 
was observed in Java by Deschainps, 
naturalist with the ex})edition of 
D’Entrecasteaux, and is the subject of 
a notice by him in the A^ti tales de 
Voyages, vol i, which goes into little 
detail, but appears to be correct as far 
4is it goes, except in the statement that 
the Anchar was confined to Eastern 
Java But the first thorough identifica- 
tion of the plant, and scientific account 
of the facts was that of M. Leschenault 
de la Tour, This French savant, when 
about to join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, w^as recommended 
Idv Jussieu to tahe up the investigation 
of the Upas On first enquiring at 
Batavia and Saniarang, M Leschenault 
lieard only fables akin to Foersch’s 
romance, and it was at Sura Karta 
that he first got genuine information, 
which eventually enabled him to de- 
scribe the tree from actual examination 

The tree from which he took his 
specimens was more than 100 ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft, at the 
base A Javanese who climbed it to 
procure the flowers had to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount. After 
ascending some 25 feet the man felt so 
ill that he had to come down, and for 
some days he continued to suffer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo But 
another man climbed to the top of the 
tree \^thout suffering at all On 
another occasion Leschenault, having 
had a tree of 4 feet girth cut down, 
walked among its broken branches, 
aiid had face and hands hesprmklea 
with the gum-resm, yet neither did 
he suffer ; he adds, however, that he 


had w ashed immediately after Lmrda 
and insects w^ere numerous on the 
trunk, and birds perched u}>on the 
brancdies. M Leschenault gives de- 
tails of the preparation of the poison 
as practised by the natives, and also 
paiticuLxrs of its action, on which 
experiment was made in Pans witli 
the auateiial which he hi ought to 
Europe. He gave it the scientific 
name by which it continues to be 
knowui, VI/, Antuii is tox'icaina (N 0. 
Aitocm pmc) * 

M. Lcvscben.iult also drew the atten- 
tion of l)i Horsfield, wdio liad been 
eiigage<l in t-hc botanu'al exploration 
of Java some years hefoj^'e the British 
occupation, and (*ontinued it dining 
that pernxl, t.o the sul>ject of the Ux>ah, 
and lie published a ]>a])er on it in the 
Batavian Tmnmchom for 1813 (vol. 
VI 1 ) His account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Lesclienault, 
but IS more detailed and complete, 
wdth the iH^sult of numerous observa- 
tions and experiments of his owm 
He saw the Antians lirst m the 
Province of Poegar, on his w’ay to 
Bnnyiuvaugi. In Blamhangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he visit t*d four or 
five trees ; he afterwards found a veiy 
tall specimen growing at Passaruwang, 
on the borders of hlalang, and again 
several young trees in the forests of 
Japilra, and one iu*ar Onarang. In all 
these cases, s<‘attered over the lengtli 
of Java, the peoi)lo knew' the tree ih 
anchar 

Full artiedes on the subject are to 
be found (by Mr J. J Bemiet,) ni 
Horsfield’s PUmtae Javanivae Mariores, 
1838-52, pp. 52 seqq , tog(‘tlier with a 
figure of a flowering branch pL xiii ; 
and in Blunie’s (Brussels, 

1836), pp. 46 eeqq,, and pis, xxii , xxiu. ; 
to both of which works w'e have been 
much indebted for guidance. Blumc 
gives a drawing, for the truth of whicli 
he vouches, or a tall speeimen of ilu*, 
trees. These he describes as 
arduaa, et a ceteris segregatmp — solitary 


* hBHohmiault tilno given UioflnHorlpilon of luj- 
other and still more powerful poiaoii, unod !n a 
nlmilar way to tliat of the Antiarls^'^W^ the tieufe, 
called 8omotlme» Upa$ the plant producing 
which a StrychnoM^ and a creeper Though, nn 
we have said, the name tlpm in generic, and Ik 
applied to this, it ie not ths Upa» of HngHsh 
metaphor, and we are not concerned with It 
here. Both kinda are produced and prepared In 
Java. The Xpo <a form of Upm) of Macaesar is 
the AntiwHs; the to of the Borneo Dayaks l« 
the TtoCa 
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and eminent, on account of tlieir great 
longevity, (possibly on account of tlieir 
being spaied by the a\e % but not for 
any such reason as the fables allege 
There is no lack of adjoining vegetation , 
the spreading liranches aie clothed 
abundantly with parasitical plants, 
and numerous buds and s<piirrels 
frequent them The stem throws out 
^wings’ or buttresses (see Hoi she! d in 
the Bat Trans.^ and Blume’s PI ) like 
many of the forest trees of Further 
India Blume refers, in connection 
with tli^ origin of the prevalent fables, 
liO the real existence of exhalations of 
carbonic acid gas in the volcanic tracts 
of Java, dangerous to animal life and 
producing sterility around, alluding 
particularly to a paper by M Loudoun 
(a Dutch official of Scotch descent), in 
the Bd%nhurgh New Phil Journal for 
1832, p 102, containing a formidahle 
description of the Guwo Upas or 
Poison Valley on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Banyumas provinces 
We may observe, however, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exaggerations of 
Mr Loudoun have been exposed and 
ridiculed by Dr Junghulin, the author 
of Java ” And if the Foersch legend 
be compared with some of the par- 
ti culax's alleged by several of the older 
writers, eg Oamell (in Bay), Valentijn, 
Spielman, Kaemjifer, ancl Bumphius, 
at will be seen that the las%h for a 
great part of that jpxihda commentation 
as Blume calls it, as to bo found m them. 

George Col man the Younger founded 
on the Foerschian Upas-myth, a kind 
of melodrama, called the Law of Java, 
first acted at Coven t Garden May IL 
1822 We give some quotations below.* 

Lmdley, in his Vegetable Kingdomn 
in a short notice of A7itiari$ toancaria, 
mys that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shu't of Nessus My friend 
Gen. Maclagan, noticing Lindley’s 
remark to me, adds : ‘^Do you re- 
member in our High School days (at 
Edinburgh) a grand Diorama called 
Thie XJpaa Tree? It showed a large 
wild valley, with a single tree in the 


* X remembftr when a boy rrading the whole of 
Poersoh’s etory in a fascinating book, called 
Wood's JSoogramy. which I have not seen for half 
century, and which, I should mmpoHe ft-om my 
recollection, was more sensational tlian scientific. 


middle, and illustrated the safety of 
approach on the windward side, and 
the desolation it dealt on the other 

[For some details as to the use of 
the Upas poison, and an analysis of 
the Ai row-poisons of Borneo by Dr 
L Lewin (from Vvrehow^B Arclivo fur 
Pathol Anat 1894, pp 317-26) see 
Mothn NaUves of Saiawak, ii 188 ^eqg 
and for superstitions connected ivitli 
these poisons, Sheath Malay Magicj 426 ] 

c. 1330 — “Bn qneste asole sono molta 
COSO maraviglioso o strane Onde alcum 
arbori U sono , che fanno veleno 

pessimo , . . Quolli nomim sono quasi 
tutti corsah, © quando vanno a battagha 
portano ciascuno uno canna in mano, dx 
lungbozza d’un braccio e pongono in capo 
do la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato in 
quol veleno, e sofiano nella canna e Tago vola 
e perciiotelo dove vogliono, e’ncontinente 
quelli ch% percosso muore Ma egli hanno 
la tina pieno di stereo d’uomo e una is- 
codelln di stereo guansce ruomo da quest© 
cotail ponture ” — Storia di JJiate OdongOn 
from Palatina MS., xn Cathay, Ac., App , 
p xlix 

c. 1630. — “And (m Makasser) which is 
no lease infernall, the men uso long canes 
or trunoks (cald Sempitans — see SUMPI- 
TAN), out of which they can (and use it) 
blow a little pricking qmll, which if it draw 
the lest drop of blood from any part of the 
body, xt makes him (though the strongest 
man living) dxe immediately , some venoms 
operate in an hour©, others in a moment, 
the veyn.es and body (by the virulence oi 
the poyson) corrupting and rotting presently, 
to any man's terrour and amazement, and 
foare to live whore such abominations pre- 
dominate T Herbert, ed 1638, p 329. 

c 1631 — “I will now conclude , but I first 
must say something of the poison, used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island of 
Celebes to envenom those little arrows 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a dagger. For one wounded 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch bring- 
ing blood, or a prick m the heel, immedi- 
ately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent poison 
so corrupts the flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much mvcvs. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
(e g ) he scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which is n.ot 
poisoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swift as wind the pestilent influence ascends 
to the woun<L ana with the sam^ swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from 
among the living 

“Those are no idle tales, but the experi- 
ence of eye-witnesses, xmt only among our 
countrymen, but among Banes and BngliHh- 
men.”— Bontii, lib v. cap, xxxiu. 
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1646, — “Es wachst em Baum atif Mac-^ 
casser, einer Oust auf der Insul Qehhes, dor 
ist treflich ■v org:if tct, daas *wann oinor nur 
an einem Glied daniit verletzet -wird, und 
man solches nit alsbald wegschlagt, dor 
Gift gesehwind zum Hortaen oilot, imd den 
Garaus maehet” (thou the antidote as be- 
fore IS mentioned) . **Mit solchom 

Gift schmieren die Btmdane'^ieTi Ihro lango 
Pfeil, die Sie von grosson Bogen, oiner 
Maijnslhng hoch, hiirtig schioasen , in Jianda 
aber tiihten Ihro Weibor grosson adiadon 
damit. Bonn Sie sich auf die Batimo 
setzten, und kleine Kischgeraht damit 
sohmierten, und durch ein gohohlort Rohr- 
lein, von einem Baum, auf unaer Volck 
schoaaen, niit grosson machtigen Schadon *’ 
— /SVwtr, Ost-IndmniSch£ PiuitZfh^n-Jahi tge 
Krtegs-Dimste . . , 1672, pj). 46-47 

1667 — JUnqiuries Joi* Suratt, and othff 
parts of the JSust Inda's 

ih it it •ih ^ 

‘*19 Whether it bo true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal maiassa) -potsonj is kuman 
e)durey taken inwardly? And what sub- 
stanco that i»oi8on is made of ?’* — Phtt 
Tims. vol. 11 Anno 1667 (ProcoodmgB for 
March 11, 1666, i e H 1667), d. 417. 

1682 — “The ospocml weapons of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 
pointed fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood 

The points of these arrows, long before 
they are to be used, are dipt in poison and 
then dried. 

“This poison is a sap that driiw from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like resin, from pine-trees, 

“ The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
m the interior, and on throe or four islands 
of the Bugisses (see BtXGIS), round about 
Makassar It is about the height of the 
clove-tree, and has leaves very similar. 

“The fresh sap of this tree is a ver;j^ 
deadly poison ; indeed its virulence is 
incurable 

“The arrowlets prepared with this poison 
are not, by the Maka^r soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from certain blow-pipes 
z&ettB gemuJt ) ; just as here, in 

the country, people shoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of olay. 

‘*They can with these In still weather hit 
their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“They say the Makassers themselves 
know no remedy against this poison . . . 
for the poison presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
flammation. They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . . (and 
so on, repeating the antidote already men- 
tioned) Mmthof*s Zee en X^na Relxe^ 

&c., pp. 217-218 

0 . 1681.— “uir&cr Toxficaria. Ipo* 

“X have never yet met with any poison 
more homble and hateful, produced by any 
vegetable growth, than that which is derived 
from this wotescent tree. 


* * * * ^ 
Moreover beneath this troo, and in 
whole circumferoiico to tlio distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage 
will grow , the soil boncuth it is barr^ 
blackened, and l>urnt as li wore . , , and 
the atmoMpboro about it is ao polluted and 
poisoned that the buds which alight upon 
its branches bccoino gid<Iy and fall dead 
* * * all things perish which are touched by 
its onianations, insomuch that every animal 
shuns it and keeps away from it, and even 
the birds eschew flying by it. 

“No man dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, foot, and head 
wrapped round witli Imon . for Death 
seems to have planted his ftiot mnd his 
throne beside this tree , . (lie then 
tolls t>f a vononions basilisk wuth two feet m 
front aiifl iiery eyes, a cros^., and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree) *■»'*** 

“The Malays call it Upas, but in 

Macassar and the rest of Golobcs it la 
called Ipo. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 1** * 

** It grows in flesort places, and nmid bare^ 
hills, nml IS easily thscornod from afar, there 
being no othm tree near it *’ 

* * * * 

— HnmphtL Ih rhunnut Awhtnnd^nsf. ii* 263- 
268. 

1685 — “ I cannot omit to sot forth here 
an account of the poi«oue<l nuKsilos of the 
Kingdom of Maramtr^ which the natives of 
that kingdom have used against our Holdiers, 
bringing them to sudden death. It is ex- 
tracted from tbo Journal of the illustnoue 
and gallant admiral, H. Cornelius Hpielman, 

. . • The natives of the kingdom m <|ueBtioa 
possess a singular art of shooting arrows by 
blowing^ through canos, and wounding with 
those, insomuch that if the skin he but 
slightly scratched the wounded die in % 
twinkling.” 

(Then the old story of the only antidote)* 

'I^'ho account follows oxiraoted from the 
Journal, 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 
“'^rhore are but few among the Maca»Bar» 
and BugiH who ikjshoss the real knowledge 
needful for selecting the poison, so as te 
distinguish between what is worthless and 
what is highest quality. . . « From th» 
princes (or linms) 1 have undemtood that 
the soil in which the trees affording the 
poison grow, for a groat s^iacc round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the pois^in is properly %■ 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
out made in the liark of those trees, oossing 
out as sap does from plants that afford 
milky juices. , . , When the liquid i« being 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one- 
should carelessly approach it so os to let 
the liquid touon^ his hands, for by such 
contact all the joints become sMffened and 
contracted. For this reason the oolleotone 
make use of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they etah 
the tree with great force, and so get the 
sap to flow into the canes, in vmicli H. 
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speedily hardens ” — Dn Corn Spielman . . 
de Tel%s deleter lo Ve}ie)io infeUts %n, Macas- 
sar, et aim Rcgnu Insitlae Celebes , ex ^us 
JHario ext} acta, Hwo ;prae7)uttitnr hreois 
iiarraiio de lute rmtet la D)i Andreae Oleyen. 
In Mistellanea Citriosa^ ^ive Mphemeridiim 
, , , Aeadermae Rfaturae Ounosoi itm^ Dec 
II Annus Tortius Anm mdclxxxiv , 
Nonmbergao (1685), pp 127 

1704 — “Ipo sou Hypo arbor ost mediocns, 
folio parvo, et obscure virenti, tpiae tam 
inahgnae et nocivao qualitatis, ut omne 
vivens umbrlt suft, iiitorimat, unde narrant 
in circuitu, ot umbrae distiuctu, plurmia 
ossium mortuorum hominum animalium- 
■<iue vidori. Circumvicinas etiam plantas 
enocat, ot aves insidontos interfieoro forunt, 

SI Nucis^ Vonncao plantain non 

invenorint, qua roperta vita <j[uidem do- 
nantur et servantur, aed defluvium pati- 
untur i>lumaruhi . . . Hypo lao Indi 
Caiiincone^ ot iSamhales, Hispanis infenaia- 
simi, longis, oxcipiunt arunaineia pertiois, 
sagittia intoxicandis doserviturum irreme- 
diabile venenum, omnibus aliis alexiphar- 
macis su perms, praeterquam stercore 
humane piopinato An Argenaolae arbor 
tomosaf quam Ineulae Celebes ferunt, oujus 
umbra ocoidentalis mortifora, orientahs 
^antidotum? . . — De (^abu^am Arhorihus 

Venenatis, in JSCerhoi'um aliarumque Stvr~ 
p%um m Imvitla Luzone . a Eevdo Patre 
Oeorgio Camello, S.J. Syllabus ad Joannem 
Raium tiansmusus In Appendix, p 87, of 
Joan Ran Mist Flantmvm Vol. Ill 
^London 1704) 

1712, — “Maxima autem celobntas radi- 
•culao onata ost, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam 
4 idvorsus toxicum Macassanenso praostat, 
exitialo illud, ot vix aho romedio vincibile 
Est venonum hoc suocua laotous et pinguis, 
<pu collegitur ox recens sauciata arbore 
^adam, mdigenos Ipu, Malajis Javanisque 
TTp^ dictfi., in abditis loois sylvanim Insulao 
Oelobes . , crosconte . , • oujus genuinum 
et in solft Maoassarift. gerrainantis suooum, 
spii colligere aiiscipiunt, praesontissimis vitae 
Xienculis so exponant neoesse est. Nam ad ] 
quaorondam arborem looa dumis belmsque 
infeata ponetranda sunt, inventa vero, nisi 
eminus vulnerotur, et ab elt parte, a qua 
ventus adspirat, vel aura inoumbit, aggres- 
flores erumpento halitu subito auffooabit, 
Quam sortem etiam expenn diountur vo 
lucres, arborem recens vulneratara trans- 
volantes. Oolleotio exitiosi Hquoria, morti 
ob patrata malefioia damnatis oommittxtur, 
eo pacto, ut poena remittatur, si liquorem 
reportavennt • . . Sylvara ingrodiuntur 
longit. instruoti arundine , . quam altera 
extremitate • « . ex asse acuunt, ut ad 
peHundendam arboris cortioem valeat, . . . 
Quam longe possunt, ab arbore coustituti, 
arundinis adem arbori vahde intrudunt, et 
liquoris, ex vulnere effluentis, tantum exci- 
piunt, quantum arundinis cavo ad proximum 
usque intemodium capi potest . Re- 
duces, supplioio et omm discnmine defunctx, 
hoc vitae suae \vrpop Begi ofFerunt Ita 
narranmt mihx populares Celebam, hodie 
Macassan dioti. Qms autem ven quicquam 
ex Asiaticorum ore referat, quod figmentis 


non implicatur , . — Kamnpfer. Amoen» 

J3xot,t 676-676 

1726 — “But among all sorts of trees, 
that occur here, or hereabouts, I know of 
none more pernicious than the sap of 
the Macassar Poison tree * * * They say 
that there are only a few trees of this 
kind, occuring m the district of Tmatte 
on Celebes, and that none are employed 
except, at a certain time of the year when it 
IS procurable, those who are condenanod to 
death, to a}>proach the trees and bring away 
the poison . , The poison must be taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it drips slowly from the bark of the 
trees, and the persons collected for this 
purpose must first have their hands, heads, 
and all exposed parts, well wound round 
with cloths . ’ — m 218 

1783 — “The following description of the 
Bohon Upas, or Poison Tkbb, which grows 
in the Island of Java, and renders it un- 
wholesome by its noxious vapours, has been 
procured for the London Magazine^ from Mr 
Hey dinger, who was employed to translate 
it from the original Dutch, by the author, 
Mr Foersoh, who, we are informed, is at 
present abroad, in the capacity of surgeon 
on board an English vessel . 

>l< »!• »k * 

“ ‘ In the year 1774, I was stationed at 
Batavia, as a surgeon, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company Duni^ my 
residence there I received several dinerent 
accounts of the BoAon-Upas, and the violent 
effects of its poison They all then seemed 
incredible to me, but raised my curiosity m 
so high a degree, that I resolved to inves- 
tigate this subject thoroughly ... I had 
procured a recommendation from an old 
Malayan piiest to another pnest, who lives 
on the nearest habitable spot to the tree, 
which IS about fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant The letter proved of great sorvioe 
to me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
employed by the Emperor to reside there, 
in order to prepare for eternity the souls ox 
those who, for different onmes, are sen- 
tenced to approach the tree, and to procure 
the poison. . . . Malefactors, who, for their 
onmes, are sentenced to die, are the only 
persons to fetch the poison , and this is the 
only chance they have of saving their lives. 

, . . They are then provided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, m which they are to 
put the poisonous gum, and are properly 
instructed how to proceed, while they are 
upon their dangerous expedition Among 
other particulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds, os 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
always blown from them . . They are 
afterwards sent to the house of the old 
pnest, to which place they are commonly 
attended by their friends and ^lations. 
Here they generally remain some days, in 
expectation of a favourable breeze. During 
that time the ecclesiastic prepares them for 
their future fate by prayers and admoni- 
tions When the hour of their departure 
arrives the pnest puts them on a long 
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leather cap with two glassos hoforo then 
ojcs, which cornea down fai ua thoir 
bicaat, and alao piovidcs thorn with a i><iir 
of leather gloves 

“ Tho w^orthy old occloaiastie has assured 
mu, that during hia losidcnoo thcio, for 
upwards of thirty \ears, ho had disuiiascd 
above sovon hundred oriniin»ils in the 
manner which I have dosciibod , aii<l that 
scarcely two out of twenty rotuincd,” . 

&c — Zomhti, Doc 1783, pp. 

The paper concludes 

“[Wo shall bo happy to coniniumcalo 
any authentic papers of Mr Foei seh to tho 
public through tho L<»udou Maga/anc J’* 

1789 — 

“ K’o spioy nutmeg seonts tho vernal gales, 

Kor towering plantain shatlos tho niulday 
vales- 

* it ♦ ♦ ♦ 

No stop retreating, on tho sand impressM, 

Invites tho vibit ot a second guest ; 

»K ♦ 

Fierce in droad silonco on tho blasted 
heath 

Fell tTpas sits, tho rry<lra Tieo of do.ith ; 

Lo f fiom one loot, the onveiioiuM soil 
below, 

A thousantl vegotativo serpontH grow 
. etc 

JJanviHi Lopf'if of thr Phtnh^ in TVir 
liotamc (ifatUm, Pt 11. 

1808. — “ N^otii'e sitr If* Pohon 0pas ou 
Arf)fe tl Foisim j Hrtxnt d'\ui tnSihi 

darts VFni6rtt*Hr de VU& de Jam^ L A, 
Beachamps, D M.P , Vun tin compagmm du 
Voviwe du OMral d' £lntrerasAfiutiJ\ 

“ frost an fond dos sombre for^ts do Til© 
de Java quo la nature a oach^ )o pohun 
upa43, I'arbre le ]plu« dangereux du rhgn© 
vegfilitl, pour le poison mortel qu’il renforme, 
et plus eelhhro encore par los fables dont on 
ra rendu 1© sujot. . . P — Annati*s des 
Voi/ages, i. 69. 

1810 — “ Lo poison famoux dont se sorvont 
los Tndiens do TArohipol dos Mniuonni ot 
des lies do In tT^onde, oonnu sous lo nom 
d*ipo et upas, a intoross^ plus tpio toua les 
autres la curiosity dea Europeens, pare© 
quo les relations qu*on on a donn^ ont 
exag^rSea et accotnpagnSes de oe mer- 
TeiUeax dont les peuples de Tlnde aiment 
h omer leurs narrations. . — XdBSckenault 

ds la X<wfrr, in M^moire sur 1© Stryohnos 
Tieute et TAntians toxioaria, planUe vmi* 
meum de VIU de Java. ... In Antialesdu 
Mmntm d*Kistoire Naturelle. Tom. XVIibme, 
p. 469. 

1813. — “The literary and soientifto world 
has in few instances been more grossly 
imwsod upon than in the account of the 
Polion Upas, published in Holland about 
tho yonr 1780 l^he history and origin of 
this foiyyery still romama a mystery. 
Foorsch, who put his name to tho publica- 
tion, certainly was a surgeon in the 
Dutch East India Company’s sorvio© about 
the time. ... I have been led to suppose 
that his literary abilities were as mean as 
his contempt for truth was consummate. 


Having hastily picked up some vague in- 
formation regarding tho Oopas, ho carnod 
it to Kiiiopo, whcio his notes woio nuanged 
doubiloss by a diiloront hand, in such a 
f<»rm as by thoir plausibility and appearance 
of truth, to be gonoially credited , . But 
though tho account just moiitioiiod * , has- 

boon dcmoiifetiatod to bo an oxtiavagant 
ft>rgory, tho ovist once of a troo in Java, 
from whose sap a i>oison is jireparoil, equal 
m fatality, when thrown into thu t ircula- 
tioii, to tho stiongust auim.tl t>uisons liithoi to 
known, IS a fact.”— y/o/.s/nAf, m Jkitanait 
Turns vol vn ait v pp. 2-1 

1822. 'riio I jaw of .lava,” a Play 
Proif K{?rta Sfu.i, and a desolate Tuict 
111 tho bsland of Ja\n ^ 

% ic ,|e 

“ \ot 1 Wc 2 

/kifptTot The haiam’s I.iMTM, which cannot 
bo lopoalcd. 

Had not eiift)n‘ed mo to proiiouuco ymir 
death, 

^ 

One chaiico, uulood, a slender tnio, for life, 
All piimmais may claim. 

PurhiuffU Ajo, I have heard 
Of this your cruel niercv 'tis to aeok 
That tree of .Java, whicli, fta many a mile, 
Hhods postdonco for whci e tho upas grows 
Jt blasts all vugi*tat!on with its own ; 

And. from its <losort eontinus, o’on those 
orutos 

That haunt the denert most shrink off, and 
tremble 

Thonco if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the poison that tho tree exudes, 

In which you tfip your arrows for the war, 
Ho gams a pardon, ami tho palsied wretch 
Who scaped the tTpas, has escaped the 
tyrant.” 

4> <!• I' 4* « 

“ Act Tl. He. 4. 

Pmgoosf** Finely dismal and romantic, 
they say, for many miles round tho tTpas » 
nothing tint penHoned air, inouiitaina, and 
molancht>ly. A charming country for 
making Aicttts and Nota bt^nesP* 

I** 4* # ♦ 4t 

“ Act tri. Ho. 1. 

Pmgoosf, , . , I’hatV tho Divine, I sup- 
pose, who starts tho poor prisoners, for the 
last stage to the ITpag tree j an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Horvant, your brown Kovoronce I There*© 
no people in the parish, hut, I believe, you 
arc the rector ? 

{Wntivjf), “Tho reverend Mister Orainga 
U.O.J. — The tTpas Oloi^yman of Java.” 

Ur»orgB Overmn. the 

[1844. — “Wo landed in the Utah’s boat 
at the watering place, near the upae tree. 
. . — Here fallows an interesting aooount 

by Mr Adams, in which he describee how 
“the mate, a ^werful person and of strong 
constitution, lelt so muoh stupifted as to 
be compelled to withdraw from his position 
on the tree/* — Oapt, Sir M* Belcher^ J^arr* 
qf the Vogage qf Samaranfft L ISO 

W22-] 
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1868 — ‘*Tho Church of Ireland offers to 
us, indeed, a groat question, but even that 
question IS but one of a group of questions 
Thor© is the Chuich of Ireland, there is the 
lan<l of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland , they are all so many 

branches from one trunk, and that trunk 
is the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy . We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that system of ascendancy, 
which, though it has boon crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, yet still must 
bo allowed to exist, it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the land as far as its shadow can extend , 
it IS still there, gontlemon, and now at 
length tlfb (lay has come when, as we hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its top 
to its base — Mr Gladstone’s Speeik 

at Oct 23 In this quotation the 

oiator indicates the Upas tree without 
naming it ''J''ho name was supplied by some 
commentators referring to this indication at 
a later date • 

3873. — “It was perfectly certain that a 
man who possessed a great deal of imagina- 
tion might, if he stayed out sufficiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per- 
suade himself next morning that he had 
seen a great comet , and it was equally 
certain that such a man, if he atarecl long 
enough at a bush, might persuade himself 
that ho had seen a branch of the Upas Tree ” 
— Hpooch of I^ord JSdmond Pitzmauricb on 
the 2nd reading of the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill, March 3 

,, “It was to regain office, to satisfy 
the Tiish irrcconcilables, to secure the 
Pope’s brjiss band, and not to pursue ‘the 
glorious Tiaditiona of English Liberalism,’ 
th it Mr Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the Upas tree ” — Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Port liev Sept, pp, 289-90 

1876.^ — . . the Upas-tree superstition.” 
— (hfitenip^ liev May. 

1880* — “ Lord Cnohton, M P . . . last 
night said there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at present , , . 
what was this conspiracy which, like the 
Upas-tree of fnblo, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it ? , . ” — In James's 

Kov. 11 , p. 7 . 

I 8864 — “ The dread Upas dropped its 
fruits 

“Beneath the shady canopy of this tall 
Hg no native will, if he knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he pass between its stem and 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
induenoe. 

“In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from my encampment, stood, because no 
one could be found danng enough to cut it 
clown, an immense specimen, which had 
long been a nuisance to the proprietor on 
account of the lightning every now and 
then striking off, to the damage of the 
shrubs below, largo branches, which none 
of his servants coiud be induced to remove 
One day, having been pitchforked together 


and burned, they were considered disposed 
of but next morning the whole of hia 
labourers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
afflicted with a painful eruption . It 
was then remembered that the smoke of the 
burning branches had been blown by the 
wand through the village , , ” (Two China- 
men were engaged to cut down and remove 
the tree, and did not suffer , it was ascer- 
tained that they had smeared their bodies, 
with coco-nut oil ) — //. 0 F 07 hes, A 
7 a/7*tt’s IVandei inf/,% 112-113 

[Mr Bent (Southern Ayah'ia, 72, 89) tells 
a similar story about the collection of frank- 
incense, and suggests that it was based on 
the custom of employing slaves in this work, 
and on an interpretation of the name Hadri- 
maut, said to mean ‘ valley of death ’] 

UPPER BOUEB, s This happy 
example of the Hobsoii-Jobsoii dialect 
occurs 111 a letter dated 1755, from 
Capt Jackson at Syrian in Burma, 
•which IS given in Dalrymple’s Oi'iental 
Repertory, 1 192 It is a corruption 
of the Skt yuva-rdja, ‘young King,’’ 
the Caesar or Heir-Aj>parent, a title 
borrowed from ancient India by most 
of the Indo-Chinese monarchies, and 
which we generally render in Siam as. 
the ‘ Second King ’ 

UBE, UBZEE, and vulgarly 
UBJEB, s P — H and ^arz% 

from Ar. the latter a word having 
an extraordinary variety of uses even 
for Arabic. A petition or humble 
rex)resentation either oral or in writing 
the technical term for a request from 
an inferior to a superior ; ‘a sifiiication^ 
as one of Sir Walter ScotPs characters 
calls it A more elaborate form is 
^arz-ddsht, ‘ memorializing ' This is 
used in a very barbarous form of 
Hobson- Jobson below 

1606. — “Every day I went to the Court, 
and m every eighteen or twentie dayea I 
put up Ars or Petitions, and still h© put me© 
off with good words . ” — John Mtlden- 
hallj in Pttrehas, 1 (Bk. m ) 115 

[1614. — “Until Mocrob Chan’s erzedach 
or letter cam© to that purpose it would not 
be granted — Poster, Lett&is, 11 178 In 
p 179 “By whom I erzed, unto th© King 
again ” 

[1687.-—“ The arzdest with the Estimauz© 
(itumiU, ‘humble representation’) concern- 
ing your twelve articles ” — In Yule, 

Uedges* Diary, Hak Soc, II Ixx 

[1688 — “ Oapt. Haddock deaieted the 
Agent would wrjte hisarzdost in answer to 
th© Nabob’s For wanna (Furwanna) ” — Ihid 
IX. Ixxxm.] 

1890, — “W© think you should Urzdaast 
th© Nabob to wntt purposely for y® re- 
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leasm* of Chailes King, it may Induce him 
to put a groat Value on him/* — Letter from 
Factory at Ohuttanutto to Mi\ Ofutrles fCt/ve 
at Ballasoro, d, NoYomber 5 (MS. in India 
Ofhee) 

1782 — ‘‘Moiw, do Chomant refuses to 
write to Hydor by aizoaaht (road arzdasht), 
and wants to corrospond with him lu tho 
same manner as Mons Duplex did with 
Ohanda Sahib , but tho Nabob refuses to 
rec<jave any letter that is not in the stilo t»f an 
arzee or petition ” — luHia, Gazrtti^^ June 22, 

c 1785, — . they (the troops) con- 
stantly applied to our colonel, who foi 
presenting an arzee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 60 lacks, is said to ha\o lecoivod 
si's: lacks as a reward — Ctu nanoftf 

Lijf* oj Clue, 111 165 

1809 — **ln tho nioining I was mot 

by a minister of tho Ikij.di <»f Beniucs, 
bearing an arjee from his niastci to mo ’* 
— Lei 1 101 

1817 — **Tl]o (TO\oinoi sai<l tho NabobV 
Vakeel 111 tho Arzee ahvjul^ (piotod, direetod 
me to forward to tho prcsouco that it was hia 
wish, that youi Highness -would -wnlo a letter 
to him.”— IV. 486 

USHRUPEE ASHBAFEE. 

XTSPXTK, R. TtincL naval * A liiuul- 
.splice/ corr of the Huglinli This uns 
the form iu use ni tho Canal Dopavt- 
inent, N W.P. Roebuck gives tho Bm 
form as hanspeek. 

[UZBEO’, n,p. One of tho modem 
tribes of the Turkish lace, ‘‘XJzbeg 
IS a political not an ethnological de- 
nomination, originating from Uzheg 
Khan of the Gohlen Horde (1312-1340). 
It was used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaibaui Khan (16th century) from 
his antagonists, and became finally the 
name of tho ruling Turks in the 
khanates as opposed to the Sarts, Tajiks, 
and such Turks as entered those regions 
at a later date , . (EncycL Brit. 
9th ed, xxixi, 661). Others give the 
derivation from * self/ bek^ ‘a ruler/ 
in the sense of independent (Schnyler^ 
Turhhstan^ i, 106^ yemhiry. Bketclm of 
0. Asm, 301). 

[o. 1380.— But other two empires of the 
Tartars . . that which was formerly of 
€athay, but now is Osbet, which is called 
Oatzana. • . ” — Friar Jordarma^ 54, 

[1616.-^^* He • . , intondeth tho conquest 
of the Vzbiques, a nation between Samar- 
ohand and here /’ — ^ir T. jKc«, i 118, Hak. 
6oo. 

[o. 1660 — ** There are probably no people 
more xiarrow-mhided, sordid or unoleaifly, 


than the ITsbec Tartars” — od 

Vomtahh, 120 

[1727— “Tho XTspeoks entrod tho Pro- 
vmco** and J IlmtofUm 

ed 1744,1 108. 

[1900,— “Uz-beg cjnahy {‘them House- 
bugs,’ tho British Mihhcirs at Bawal Pindi 
called thorn) ” — Sh /{ Waibutfon, 

1 wrs in the 185 ] 


V 


[ VACOA, VAKEA-lJJtpVIE, s Ar. 

inTlia^h, Sin eviMil, nows’ 

‘a ncw.s-w nt4*i ’ ''1’lu‘so among 

the Muglnils wiuv n nl ivyistaurs 
nr !vim*mbinmH‘i*s. Later they T)t‘canio 
.spu‘s who woie sent inttv tho prc»vin(*es 
to HU])ply infounation to tin* central 
< irov<nninent 

[c 1600. — ** Itnjnhitiom th^ 

Waarahnawls. Koopmg monlH is an 
ovcollont thing fiu* a govornmont. . . , Hh 
M igosty has ap)K>nitod fourtoon '/oaloiiH, ox- 
pononcod, ami mipnrtml clerks. . , 

1 ans. 

[o. 1062. — “Tt is true that tho Groat 
Mt»gul Hotids a Vakea-nevis to tho various 
provincoH ; that is porsons whoso bnsjiioss it 
IK to oommumcato ©very ovont that takoH 
place ” — Jtnnier, od, 2»U, 

[1673.—“. . . PetaGi Pundit Vooauovlce, 
or Publick Intolligencor. , . — Ffifn% 80. 

[1687. Nothing apponriug iu the Yaooa 
or any other Lettora untill of lato coueorning 
these broilH.” — In Yulr^ Ilcdf/ea* />/«;//, 11, 
Ixm ] 

VAOCINATIOISr. Vnreine was 
brst imported into Bmnhay vnl liussora 
in 1802. ‘‘Since then/' miyu R. Bmm- 
luond, “the British Governments in 
Asia have taken gi*cwit pains to preserve 
and diffuse this mila instrument of 
salvation.” [Also see F'orbes, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. ii. 374.] 

VAISHNAVA, adj. Relating to 
Vishnu ; applied to the sectaries who 
especially w*orship him. In Bengal! 
the term is converted into BoishnaL 

1672. — “ . , . also »om© hold Wiatmu tor 
the Bupreme god, and thereforo aro termed 
Wlstnouwaes. **-^Batdaeus. 

[18X5. — “Many choose Vkhnoo for their 
gmardiau deity. These pereons are called 
Weerdf, Mindootf 2nd ed. 
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VAKBEIi, s An attorney , an 
antliorised representative Arab wakll 

[c 1630 — “A Scribe, Vikeel '* — Persimi 
Ohns ui Sii T Hnhe)t, ed. 1677, p. 316 ] 

1682 — Ml. Chainock had taken the 
painos to present those 2 Perwannas (Piir- 
wanna) himself, 'tis probable, with a small 
pieseiit, ho might have x)revailod with Bul- 
chund to have our goods freed However, 
at this rate any pitifull Vekeel is as good to 
act y« Company’s Borvico as himself ” — 
llidges, Diam, l5oc. 7 , [Hak Soo i 54] 

[1683 — “ . a coiiy whereof yotir Vackel 
James Price brought you from Dacca ” — In 
Yulet dud II. xMii ] 

1691 — the 1st, arriv’d a Pat- 
tamar or from our Fakeel, or 

Sollicitor at Court . . 

1811 — *‘Tho Raja has sent two Vakeels 
or ambassadors to meet me here. . . — 

Ld Mnito hh Inditti 268. 

c 1817 — “ If we go into Court T suppose I 
must employ a Vehicle ” — Lettei from an 
European subordinate to one of the present 
writers 

VABELLA, s Tins IS a term con- 
stantly applied by the old Portimuese 
writers to the pagodas of Indo-China 
and Chma Of its origin we have no 
positive evidence The most i>robable 
etymology is that, it is the Malay 
hatdhld or hrdMtl, [in Wilkinson 
Diet h(!)liala\ ‘an idol.’ An idol 
temple is t rnnali-haidhUZ^ ‘a house of 
idols,’ but hauVild alone may have 
been used elhptically by the Ma]a 3 ^s 
or misunderstood )»y tlie Portuguese 
Wq have an analogy in the douhle 
use of foi temple and idol. 

1555 — “Thoir temples are very largo 
cdihcos, richly wrought, which they call 
Valeras, and which cost a great deal, ...” 
— Atiount of Phhivf, in a Jesuit’s Letter ap- 
pended to I&, A Imrez IL ^ Ethiopuij trans- 
lated by Mr, Major m his Introd* to Mmdoza^ 
Hak. Soc. I, xlviii. 

1569. — “Gran quantitJi se no oonsuma 
ancora m quel Regno nalle lor Varelle, ohe 
sono gli BUo‘ pagoth, do' quali ve n% gran 
quantity, di graudi o di piooiole, e souo 
alouno montagnuole fatte a mano, a giusa 
d'vn ipan di seucoaro, e aloune d’eese alte 
quanti il campanile di S. Marco dx Venetia 
... si consnma in queste istesee varelle 
anoo £Patx quantity di oro di foglia. ♦ . ” — 
Oes^ Jrederie^f in MamntHo^ lii. 89o ; [in Makl, 
li 868] 

1583. — “ . . . nauigammo fin la mattina, 
ohe oi trouammo alia Bara giusto di Negrais, 
ch© oosi si chiama in lor Unguaggio il porto, ch© 
va m Pegu, cue disooprimmo a banda sinistra 
del nno vn pagodo, ouor varella tutta 
dorata, la quale si soopr© di lontano da* 
vnsoelh, cho vengono d*alto mare, et mas- 
slme quamlo il Bol percote in quell* oro, che 


la f h risplender© all* intorno. . *’ — Ga&paro 

Balln, i 92 * 

1587 — “ They consume in these Varellaes 
great quantitio of Qolde ; for that they be 
all gilded aloft.’* — Eitch, in HaiL ii 393 ; 
[and see quotation from same underDAGON]- 

1614 — “So also they h.a\e many- Varelas, 
which are monasteries in which awell their 
reltgtosos, and some of these are very sump- 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles'^ all 
gilded.’*— Cbirjfo, VI. vii 9 

More than one prominent geographical 
feature on the coast-navigation to China 
Wcis known by this name Thus in Lin- 
schoten*s description of the i onto from Ma- 
lacca to Macao, ho mentions at the entrance 
to the * Straits of Sincapura, * a i ock having 
the appearance of an oViehsk, called the 
Varella dei China, and again, on the 
eastern coast of Champa, or Cochin China, 
we have frequent notice of a point (with a 
river also) called that of the Varella. Thus 
in Pinto 

1540 — “The Friday following we found 
ourselves just against a Biver called by the 
inhabitants of the Country Tinaco^eitf and 
by us (the) Varella ** — Pmto (in Coga^i)^ 
p. 48. 

This Varella of Champa is also mentioned 
by Linschoten • 

1598 — “ . from this thirde point to 

the Varella the coast turneth North. . . . 
This Varella is a high hill reaching into the 
Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a verie 
high stoni© rock, like a tower or pxller, which 
may be seen far off. therefore it is by the 
Z^ortingatles called Varella ** — ^p. 342. 

VEDAS. Tlie Sacred Books of tlie 
Bralunaiis, Vedob being ‘knowledge’ 
Of these books tliere are nomiu^ly 
four, viz the Yajur^ Sdma and 

Atharva Vedas 

The earliest direct intimation, of 
knowledge of tlie existence of the 
Vedas appears to be in the book called 
De Tnhus Impostcrmbus^ said to have 
been printed in 1698, in which they 
are mentioiied.+ Possibly this know- 

* Oomparfl this vivid rloscrli)tion with a modem 
notice of the same imgoda 

1855 “This meridian range . - 700 miles 
from Its origin In the Naga wilds , . sinks In 
the sea hard by Negrais. Its last blutf* crown6<i 
by the golden Pagoda or Modal n, gleaming far 
to seaward, a Burmese Bmilum "—ride, Mitsion 
to Ava, 27*2 There is a small view of it in 
this work 

t So wrote A. B. I cannot fiiui the book In 
the B Museum Lilmiry — T [A bibliomphical 
account of this book will be found in *‘L€TraiU 
ilea TroU IwpoaUura, et prioidt d’^ne notioe phAlo^ 

n s at Hhliographiqm pai Philomneate^unior 
runot), Paris and Brussels, 18(57. Also see 
7 Hor JNT. db Q. viii 449 Mqq , 9 Ser. ix. 65 Tho 
passage about the Vedas seems to be th© following • 
“ Et Bpctai li istorum, ut et Vedae et Brachman- 
orum ante MCCO retro secnla obstant collectanea, 
ut de Bitieusibus nil dlcam Tu, qui in angiilo 
Europae hie delitescis, inta neglegls, ne«^ : qnam 
bene videas ipse. Kudorn facilitate enim istl tua 
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ledge came through the Arabs Though 
thus we do not trace back any dixect 
allusion to the Vedas in Euro];>ean 
books, beyond the year 1600 or there- 
abouts, there seems good reason to 
believe that the Jesuit missionaries 
had information on the subject at a 
much earlier date St. Francis Xavier 
ha^ frequent discussions with Brah- 
mans, and one went so far as to 
communicate to liini the i)}antrrt “ Om 
s^i'lndrdya7iandmaU ” In 1559 a learned 
Brahman at Goa was convoited by 
Father Belchior Carneyro, and baptissed 
by the name of Manned He af t erw ar ds 

(with the Viceroy^s sanction ’) went by 
night and robbed a Brahman on the 
mainland who had collected many 
MSS , and presented the spoil i.o the 
Fathers, with great satisfaction to 
himself and them (Bous(f, Onenf, Cb?i- 
1. 151-2) 

It IS probable that the inforinaijon 
concerning the Hindu religion and 
sacred books which was <attanu*d even 
m Eurojie by the end of the 10th 
century was greater than is commonly 
supposed, and greater than what we 
tiiid in print would warrant uh to as- 
sume. A <iUotat/ion from Sau Roman 
below illustrates this in a general way. 
And 111 a constitution of Gregory 
XV. dated January 31, 1623, there is 
mention of rites called llaiteres and 
Tandi4^ which doubtless represent the 
Vedic names A%taTe'm and Tdndyn 
(see Norb&rt^ i 39) Liicena*s allusion 
below to the “four parts” of Hindu 
doctrine must have rcfcreiu'e to the 
Vedas, and his mformnt.ion must have 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never was in India. In course of time, 
however, what had been known seems 
to have been forgotten, and even 
Halhed (1776) could write about *Beids 
of the Shaster I * (see Code, p xiii.). 
This shows that though he speaks also 
of the ‘Four Beids^ (p xxxi.) he had 
no precise knowledge 

In several of the earlier quotations 
of the word it will be seen that the 
form used is T^edctm or Veidem. This 
is the Tamil form. And it became 

S re valent during the 18th century in 
Van(^ from Voltaire's having con- 

iiegantw Et quid non miraoulorum suporessdt 
ad oonvinoendos orbis incolas, si munaum ex 
Soorpionis ovo conditum et proaenitum terram- 
que Tauri capiti impositam, ^ rerum prhna 
fUndamentls ex prioribus til Vedas Ubris con- 
staren^ nisi invidus aliqnia Deomna flllus baeo 
XrX. pima volumlna fuxati» asset I 


stituted himself the aclvocdte of a 
Scinskiit Poem, called by him VEmter 
Vedam^ and which had its origin in 
B India Tins was in reality an imita- 
tion of an Indian Pin ana ^ composed 
l>y some missionary in the 17 th 
century (probably by R de' Nobili), to 
introduce Christian doctrines , but 
Voltaire supx>osed it to l>c really an 
ancient Indian book. Its real character 
was first oxxdamed by Sonnerat (see 
the Essay by F W Ellis, in Ah, Res 
xi ) The iii'vst intoi'ination reg*arding 
the real Vedas was given by Culebrooke 
111 1805 (A .S’ iiV’s’ viii ) Orme and 
some authors of the 18th and early 
X^art of the 19th century wi’ile Bed(\ 
which represents the hf Indian ver- 
nacular form Red Both forms, Bed 
and Kcdain, are know u t.o Floury, as 
w^’C see below’’ 

On the subject of ihc Vedas, see 
Wehrds Hist of Indian Bit,, Max 
A[fdhr\s Aftmmt BanfhJirif Lit.^ IVhitnefs 
OnmUd and Lznf/aisfio Btndi(% vol i 
[and MacdonelVs Ih'd of Banslrtt L%ty 
l>p. 29 seqq.']. 

c. 1 590 — “ 77/ ^ Bnth m i n ^ Those have 

e roporly six dutios. 1, q'ho study of the 
ledes ** — A?/wj, l>y <datle!n, u ^93, [od. 
Juried, ui, 11 5 J. 

,, “ Philologists are constantly on- 

gagod in translating Hindi, (hook, Arabic, 
ana Persian hooks , . , Hjtji Ibrahim of 
Barhind translated into Persian the A t'hwrUan 
U e .<4 Veda) which, according to the 
HindCis IS one of the four divine books. — 
Ibid hy Jilorfmann^ i. 101-105 
1600. — “ . . . Oonsta estn dontrinn do 
quatro partes . , — Luvena V, de P, 

Prune 95. 

1602, “ Those books are divided into 

bodies, limbs, and joints ; an<l their foanda- 
tions are certain b<;oks which they call 
VeddOB, which are divided mto four parts/" 
— Oouto, V. vi. 3. 

1603. — “Tienen miiohos hbros, de mucha 
costa y esonptura, todos llonos de agueros y 
Buperstioiones, y de mil fabulas ndioulas que 
son SUB evangelios, . , Todo esto es tan 

sin fundamento, quo algnnos hbroa han 
llogado a Portugal, quo «e han traydo de la 
India, y han vemno algnnos loguos nue se 
oonvertieron k la Fh/" — /Seta UomoLn^ MisU de 
la India Oriental 47* 

1651, — “The Vedam, or the Heathen^a 
book of the Iiaw, hath brought groat Esteem 
unto this Tribe (the Braminos) /iop'tfnttjf, 8. 

o. 1667 — “They say then that God, whom 
they call A char ^ that is to say, Immoveable 
or Immutable, hath sent them four Books 
which they call Beths, a word si^ifying 
Bcienxef because they pretend that In these 
Books all Boienoes are oomprehended. The 
first of these Books is called 
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feed, tho « 3 ccoiid the third AVX- 

bed, the fourth /Siiw/fr bed.” — Jieutui, K T 
104 , [od Con s/a&A', 32j)] 

1672 — ‘‘Couniiandapriniiorainonto ilVeda 
che tutto il fondatiionto della loro fedo) 
’adoration© degli Idoli .” — P Vtmnizoy iS13. 

,, ‘‘Bieso vicr Thoilo ihiea Yedazn 
odor Gosetylaichs word on g'onant Jtof/ffo 
Vedam, Jadma Vedam, Vedam, und 
Vedam . ” — 566. 

1689 — ‘^11 rcato main tenant h examiner 
tfiii qiiollosi prouves loa Siainois ajoutent foi 
«\ lour Bah, le^ Indieii« lour Beth ou 
Vedam, los Mimulnians h lour Alcoran.” — 
Eleiny, in LHt IHdtf xxv 65. 

1726 — ** Above till it would bo a matter 
of gendVal utility to tho (loast that Homo 
more chaplains Hhould bo niamtamod theio 
for the solo puriioHO of studying tho Sans- 
krits tongue taaf\ tho head 

and mother longuo of most eastern languages, 
and oneo for all to make a tranwlation of tho 
Vedam, or Lawbook of tho Hoathon (which 
IS lollowed not only by tho Hoathon on this 
Coast, but also, in whole or in part, in 
Ceylon, Malabnr, Bengal, Surat, and other 
neighbouring Kingdoms), and thereby to 
give such jireachors further facilities for the 
more powerful conviction of the Heathen 
hero and elsewhere, on their own ground, 
and for the disclosure of many mysteries 
and other matters, with which wo aio now 
unacquainted . . This Lawbook of tho 
Hoathon, called tho Vedam, had in tho 
very old times 4 perts, th<nigh ono of those 
IS now lost . . These parts wore named 
Riujijo Vedam, t^adma or Imnne Vedam, 
Vedam, and Tavanana or Adderauamt 
Vedam” — TViA /////«, K<‘mhjkf JifHfhtytmg 
lan VhoromandrL in his Eant Jndtt% v np 
72-73 

1745 . — “flo commensals It doutor hi nous 
n’avions point <5(6 irompds par coux qiu nouH 
av<«ont aonn6 Texphcation do cos cdrdniomoH 
qu’ilH nous avenoni assures 6tro tr^s-con- 
formos it lour Vedam, o’ost h dire au Livre 
do lour lou"^JVovbn f, lii. 132. 

c 1760 — ** Vedam—H.rn. Jfftst Rnperst, 
C’ost un hvro pour qiu los Bramos ou 
Nations idohttros do rindoaian oni la plus 
grande v6n6ration ... on effot, on assure 
<iue le Vedam ost 6crit dans uno languo 
boaucoup plus ancionno ijuu lo qui 

ost la languo savanto, counuo dos braminos. 
Lo mot Vedam sigmflo science. Mveyh- 
pklie^ xxx» 32. This information was taken 
from a letter by Phre Calmette, S.J. (see 
LHL Edif,)t who anticipated Max MUlIer's 
chronological system of Vedio literatuio, in 
his statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 600 years later than others. 

1766. — **rf we compare the great punty 
and chaste manners of the Bhastan (Shaster}s 
with the great absurdities and impuriiiOH of 
tho Vi 6 dam> we need not hesitate to pro- 
nounco the latter a corruption of the tunnor ” 
— J» Molmefl, InterefiiinM JlisU &o., i 

2nd cd» i 12. This gentlernan also talks of i 
the Shades and tho Viedam m the same 
hno without a notion that tlio word was the 
mime (see tbid* 1*1. ii, 15, 1767). 


c 7 770 —“Tho Brarnin, bursting into tears, 
pitimisod to jiardou him on condition that ho 
Hh<iuld swear iiovor to translate the Bedas 
or sacrod volumes . . From the Ganges to 

tho Indus the Vedam is univorsally rcccivod 
as tho book that contains tho principles of 
religion ” — tr 1777, i 41-42. 

o 1774. — “ !5>i erode poi como infalhbilo 
cho dai qiiattro suddotto Bed, cho m Mala- 
bar chianuino Vedam, Bramah inoclcsirno no 
rctirasHO soi t^adtab, ciob scioir/o. ”-•/>//« 
Tambct, 102 

1777.—“ Tho war<l VSd, or VSdSL, signifies 
Knowledge or Wcienco The saeied wiitings 
of tho Hindoos are so distmguislusl, <if which 
there are four books ” — U. IVdkimt, m his 
298. 

1778 — “Tho natives of Bengal dome 
their religion from a Code called the Shas- 
ter, which they assort to bo tho gonuine 
scripture of Bramah, in preference to tho 
Vedam ” — ihmp^ cd. 1803, ii. 6. 

1778 — 

“ Km iridischor Brahman, geborou auf dor 
Flur, 

Her nichts gole&cn als don Weda dor 
Natiir ” 

WeushHt, dn^ Bramantn ^ i, 1 . 
1782 —“. . ptmr los rondro (los /*oam- 
ntms) plus authonfunujH, ils aJout^rent (ju’ils 
dtoiont tir<5s du Vddam , eo quo ii’ 6 toit 7 >a» 
facile h v 6 ritior, puisquo dopuis trhs long- 
toms los Vddams no aont plus counus,”— 
Sonnemti ii 21, 

1789 — 

“ 1'hon Edmund begg'd his HovVond Master 
T’lnHtrnct him in tho Jlohf Bhaeter. 

No Hoonor does tho Scholar ask, 

Than (kounhhatn begins tho task, 

Without a book he glibly rca<lB 
Four of hia <^wn invented Bedes.” 

Rfmpkm the Rrfr>nd^ 146* 
1791 — “Touto vorit 6 . . . est ronferm 6 o 
dans los quatre bdths.” — AV. Pierre^ Qhau^ 
miire Indien-nen 

1794.97 , or Hindoo Vedas taught. “ 

Pui suits qf Literatuiff 6 th ©d. 869* 

VEBBAS, II p- An aboriginal — or 
at least a lorefit. — people of Oeylau. 
The word is Haul to moan Miunturs/ 
[Tam irdu^ Minuting’]. 

1675. — “Tho Weddas (who call them- 
solves Beddas) nre ali original inhabitants 
from old tune, whoso clesconfc no one is able 
to tell.”-- ma Coeus^ in Vaten^ijn^ 
Cey hm^ 208. 

1681. — “In this I^ind are many of these 
wild men they call Vaddahs, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. They speak the 
Chtngahufes Ijanguago. They kill Deer, 
nn<l ‘dry 'the Flesh over the Fir© * , . their 
Fo<»d being only Flesh. They^ro very 
export with their Bows. * . * They have no 
Towns nor Houses, only live by tne waters 
untior a Tree.”— Mnor, 61-82. 

1770— “Tho Bedas who were settled in 
tho northern part of the island (Ceylon) 
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* go almost nalced, and, upon the wholo, 
their manners and government are the S4ime 
with that of the Highlanders of Scotland ” (!) 
— Ray Mil (tr. 1777), i 90. 

VELLAIM), s Tins is a word 
apparently peculiar to the Island of 
Bombay, used in tlxe sense wlncli the 
quotation shows We have failed to 
get OF^iy elucidation of it fi’oni local 
experience ; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port, vallado^ ‘a mound or embank- 
ment' [It IS generally known ns 
^ Hornby's Yellard,' after the Governor 
of that name ; but it seems to have 
been built about 1752, some 20 years 
before Hornby’s tune (see Douyhts, 
Bombay and i. 140) ] 

1809 — ** At the foot of the httlo hill of 
Sion IS a cangewiiy or vellard, which was 
hmlt by Mr Duncan, tho present Governor, 
across a small arm of the sea, which Mcparatos 
Bombay from Salaotto. . . 'rho vellard 
was begun ad. 1797, and finished in 1805, 
at an. expense of 50,575 rupoea ” — Jilanit 
Orahavif S 

VELXfOBE, n p. A t,own, and hir- 
merly a famous fortress in tlie district 
of N. Arcot, 80 m W. of Madras. It 
often figures in the wars of the 18th 
century, but is best known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
1806 The etym of the name VellUr 
IS unknown to us. Fra Paolino gives 
it as Velur^ ‘ the Town of the Lance ' ; 
and Col. Branfill as * Vihlr, from Vsl^ 
a benefit, benefaction' [Cox -Stuart 
(Man N Arcot^ ii. 417) and the writer 
of the Madras Gloss, agree in deriving 
it from Tam vel^ ^the habool tree, 
Aoaoia arahica,^ and * village.'] 

VENDU-MABTEB, s. We know 
this word only from the notifications 
Which we q^uote. It was probably 
taken from the name of some Portu- 
guesss office of the same kind. [In the 
quotation given below from Owen it 
seems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
that his duty was somewhat like that 
of the chowdry, as be provided fowls, 
cattle, fruit, dec , for the expedition ] 

1781 — Prom an advertisement in the 
India of May 17th it appears to have 

been an oaphomism for A uctioneer, [also see 
Bustsed^ Mc%o€scifOld Calcutta, Srd ed. p, 109]. 

,, **Mr. Donald . . begs leave to 

acquaint them that the Tendu businese will 
m future be earned on by Robert Donald, 
and W. Williams. July 28. 


1793. — “Tho Governor-General is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as the Com- 
pany's V endu Master is to ha\ o tho super- 
intendonoo and management of all Sales at 
tho ProHidenoy." — In Bcton-Kai ) , n 99 At 
pp 107, 114, also are notifications of sales 
by “G. Williamson, Vendu Master ” 

[1823 — “One of the chiefs, a crafty old 
rogue, commonly known by tho name of 
‘ Lord Rodney ' , . . acted as captain of 
tho port, intorprotor, Vendue-Master and 
master of the coromonios , . — Owen, 

of to exploit* thfi shoifB o/ 

Ajntn, &c , 1, 1?9 J 

VENETIAN, S This is Homctimos 
lu books of the 18 th and piH^*eding 
century used for Brfjftfht'i See under 

CHICK. 

K 

1512 — “At tho bottom of tho cargo (? eyfa), 
among tho ballast, she earriod 4 big guns 
(fofw), and others of snuillor si/e, and 60,000 
Venetians m gold, which woio destined for 
Oojo <^7afar, in onior that with this monev 
ho shoukl m all speed provide nocossarios 
for tho floot which was coming," — (Jorrett, 
iv. 250. 

1675 ' — Fryer gives among corns and 
w^oights at Goa , 

“ Tho Venetian . . . 18 Tangoes, 30 Rees.” 

— p. 206. 

1752 At this jiinotiiro a gold mohiir is 
found to he worth 14 Arcot Rupees, and a 
Venetian 44 Arcot liupooM," — In Lony, p. 82. 


VEBAHDA, ». An onen pillared 
gallery round a lioime. This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may be maintained, 
on grounds equally plausible. Besides 
these two, which we shall immediately 
mention, a tliird has sometimes been 
alleged, which is thus put forward by 
a well-known French scholar ; 

** 0© mot (v4randa) n’est lui-m6mo qu'uno 
transcription inexact© du Persan bframada, 
l^roh©, terras*©, baloon." — O* D^SmSry, in 
Revue Oriityue, 1869, lat Sem. p. 

Plausible as this is, it may^ b© re- 
jected. Is it not, however, possible that 
oardmada, the literal meaning of which 
is ‘coming forward, projecting,' may 
be a Persian ‘ striving after meaning,' 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrow^ ? 

Williams, again, in his Skt. Diet. 
(1872) gives ^mran^ ... a veranda,^ 
a portico. . . Moreover Beames in 
lue Comparative Grammar of Modem 
Ary cm £an^'aa^«s,j^v©s Sansk, 

‘portico,' Bengali hdrd^^M^ Hind, 
vara^ip^ adding ; “ Most of our wise- 
acre (qu. IMiratewsf) in 

Hindustan conkUier thia 
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■word to be derived from Pers ba/rd- 
mada\ and write it accordingly It 
IS, however, good Sanskrit” (i. 163) 
Fortunately we have in Bishop Caldwell 
a proof that comparative grammar 
does not preclude good manners, Mr 
Beames was evidently in entire ig- 
norance of the facts which render the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word so 
curiously ambiguous ; but we shall not 
call him the wise-acre grammarian ” 
Vara^ida, with the meaning in question, 
does not, it may he observed, belong to 
the ol^er Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modern works * 

Littr6 also gives as follows (1874) . 
“Etym. V^andahy mot rapportd de 
rinde par les Anglais, est la simple 
d6g6n4rescence, dans lea languea 
inodernes de Tliide, du Sanso veranda^ 
colonnade, de mr, couvrir,” 

That the word aa used m England 
and in France was brought by the 
English from India need not be 
doubted But either in the same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it 
spears to have existed, quite in- 
dependently, in Portuguese and 
Spanish ; and the manner in winch it 
occurs without explanation in the very 
earliest narrative of the adventure of 
the Portuguese in Indm, as quoted 
below, seems almost to preclude the 
possibility of their having learned it 
in that country for the first time , 
whilst its occurrence in P de Alcala 
can leave no doubt on the subject 
[Prof. Skeat says : If of native Span 
origin, it may be Span, vara a rod, 
rail. Of L uanis, crooked” (Concise 
Diet s.v,).3 

1498.— v6o ter cononosoo onde esta- 
vamos lan^ados, em hutzia varanda onde 
estava hum grande oastigall d’arame que 
nos alumeava?^ — Rotdro da de Vasco 

da Oama^ 2nd ed., 1861, p. 62, . 

and came to join us where we had been put 
in a varaxLda, where there was a great 
candleetiok of brass that gave us light. . . . 
And Correa, speaking of the same historxoal 
passage, though wdting at a later date, 
When the Cfeptam-Major arrived, he 
was oottduoted through many courts and 
(mdtas pcdeos t varandas) to a 
dwelling opjiosite that in which the king 
was. . , ** — Qorreay by Stanley ^ 193, com- 
pared with original Lendas^ 1. 1 * 98, 

1506. — In Pedro de Alcala’s Spamsh- 
Arabic Vocabulary we have 

Varandas— TdrBMf . 

Varandas assi gdrgaba, fdrgaW* 


* This last remark is due to A. B, 


Interpreting these Arabic words, with the 
assistance of Prof. Robertson Smith, we find 
that tdrbtip ig, according to Dozy {Suppt I 
430), datbUZf itself taken from darabcumlih 
(rpav^i’top), ‘a stair-railing, fireguard, bal- 
cony, &c * , whilst cdtgab stands for sarjab, 
a variant {Ahnl IF., p. 735, i ) of the com- 
moner skar/abf lattice, or anything lat- 
ticed,* such as a window,' — *a balcony, a 
balustrade ’ 

1640. — “This said, we entred witli her 
into an outward court, all about invironecl 
with Q-allones (ceicado a, 7oda de dtfos orders 
de varandas) as if it had been a Cloister of 
Religious persons . — Pinto (ong. cap. 

Ixxxin ), in Ooga7}, 102 

1663 (but relating events of 1611). 

“ . assentou Affonso d’Alboquerque 

com elles, que primeiro que sahissem em 
terra, irem ao seguinte dia, quando agua 
estivesse estofa, dez bateis a queimar algims 
baileus, que sao como varaudas sobre o 
mar.” — Burros^ II. vi 3. 

1563 — “ii. . . . nevertheless tell me 
what the tree is like 0 Prom this varanda 

J rou can see the trees in my garden . those 
ittle ones have been planted two years, and 
in four they give excellent fruit . . — 

Garcia, f. 112. 

1602 — “De maneira, que quando ja El 
Rey (de Pegu) chegava, tinha buns for- 
mosos Pa 90 B de muitas camaras, varandas, 
retretes, cozinhas, em mie se recolhia oom 
suas mulheres , — Qouto, Deo. vi. lav. 

vii,, cap vm 

1611 — “Varanda. Lo entreado de los 
corndores, por ser como varas, per otro 
nombre vareastes quasi varafuates ” — Oo- 
ba7Tiiv^as, 

1631 — In Haex, Malay-lAtm Vocabulary, 
we have as a Malay word, “Baranda, Con- 
tignatio vel Solanum ” 

1644 — “The fort (at Oochm) has not now 
the form of a fortress, consisting all of 
houses , that in which the captain hves has 
a Varanda fronting the nver, 15 paces long 
and 7 wide . . — Eocarro, MS f 313. 

1710 — “ There are not wanting in 0am- 
baya great buildings with their courts, 
varandas* end chambers,” — De Sousa^ 
OrterUe Conquut ii 152 
1711. — “ The Building is very ancient . 
and has a paved Court, two large Verandas 
or Piasszas — Lockyer, 20. 

o, 1714 — “Varanda. Obra sacada do 
oorpo do edificio, cuberta o descuberta, na 
qual se costuma passear, tomar o sol, o 
fresco, &o. Pergula^^ — Bluieau, s.v 

1729. — “Baranda. Espeoie de oorredor o 
balaustrada que ordinanamente se oolock 
debante de los altares o esoaMras, compuesta 
de balaustres do hierro, bronce, madera, o 
otra materia, de la altura de im medio 
cuerpo, y su uso es para adorno y reparo 
Algunos esenven esta voce con 6. ^ Lat. 
Penbolus, Lorica clathrata ” — Golis, Rut, de 
Ntifva Espana, lib. 3^ cap, 16 “Alaj4- 
base la piem por la mitad con un baranda 
o biombo que sin impedir la vista seftalava 
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termmo al eoneorso ** — Diet de la Ling \ 
Oast 2)09 laR Atad* \ 

1754. — Ives, in describing the Cave of 
Elephanta, speaks twice of ‘‘the voranda or 
open gallery ” — p 45 

1756 — “ as soon as it was dark, wo 
were all, without distinction, directed by 
the guard set over us to collect ourselves 
into one body, and sit down quietly undor 
the arched Veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of til© Blaok-holo prison ” — JlolwoWs 

JSTmr of the Rhal Ilole [i> 3], [in WheHei, 
Early Ret oi ds^ 229]. 

e. 1760 — “ Small rnugo^ of pillars 
that support a pent-house or shed, forming 
what IS called, in the Portuguese Imgua- 
franca, Verandas ” — Gtose, i 53 

1781 — “On met sur lo devant uno petite 
galerie appellee varangue, ot formdo par lo 
toit ” — Son7i^)'atf 1 54 There is a French 
nautical term, 9aianffuo^ ‘the ribs or floor- 
timbers of a ship,’ which scorns to have led 
this writer astray here 

1783. — “You are conducted by a pretty 
steep ascent up the side of a rook, to the 
door of the cave, which enters fiom the 
North By it you are led first of all into a 
feerandah {^) or piazza which extends from 
East to WevSt 60 foot ” — Accf» of som^ At li- 
ft lal Oaofis in ih(* Neighlnmrhood of Bombay 
(Elephanta), by Mr Ir JIanirr, Surgeon in 
the E. Indies. In A) ebaeofogia, vii. 287. 

,, “The other gate leads to what in 
this country is called a veranda or feranda 
(printed S(?ran<fa), which is a kind of piazza 
or landing-place before you enter the hall.” 
— Letter (on Caves of Eleiihauta, &o.), from 
JTector MOAi'neil^ Esq., %hxd viii 264. 

1796 — “ . , Before the lowest (storey) 
there is generally a small hall supported by 
pillars of teka (Teak) wood, which is of a 
ellow colour and exceedingly hard. This 
all IS called varanda, and supplies the 
place of a parlour .” — Era Paolhio, E T. 

1809. — “ In the same verandah are figures 
of natives of every cast and profession.” — 
Ld Valentia, i 424, 

1810. — “The viranda keeps off the too 
great glare of the sun, and affords a dry 
•walk dunng the rainy season.” — Maria 
OraHumiy 21 

c 1816. — . . and when Sergeant 

Browne bethought himself of Mary, and 
looked to see where she waa, she was 
conversing up and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rude boys and girls of the barracks ,” — Mn 
Rherwom*s p, 47, ed. 1878. 

VEBDXTBE, s. This word appears 
to have been used in the 18 th century 
for vegetables, adapted from the Port. 
verdv/raS, 

1752,-— Among minor items of revenue 
from duties in Calcutta we find : 

BS. A, P, 

^‘Verdiuro, fish pots, firewood 216 10 6.” 

—In L<mg, 86, 


[VEBaS, s. A term used in S 
India for rice lands It is the Port 
Vmsea^ Varma, Vaigam^ which Vieyra 
defines as plain field, or a 
of level giound, that is sowed and 
cultivated ’ 

[1749 — . . as well as vargems lands 
as hortas ” (seo OART). — Treaty ^ in Logan, 
Makthii), in. 48. 

[1772 — “The estates and verges not yet 
assesMod must bo taxed at 10 per cent ” — 
UovL Ordet, %bid i 421. J 

VETTYVEB, s This is the name 
generally used liv the French^for the 
fragrant grass which w^e cmII cuscus 
qv) The word is Tamil mttive^^ 
troiu veftu, ‘ digging/ mrf ‘ root ’] 

1800 — “ Europeans cool thoir apartments 
by moans of wottod tats (see TATTY) made 
of straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattle waeroo, which, when 
wottotl, o\halos a ijloasant but faint smell ” 
— Jlegnd^ Tiacts, p 11. 

VIDANA, s lu Ceylon, the title 
of a village Jiead man ‘‘ The })ei’son 
wdio conveys the orders of Government 
to the i)Cople ” {Ulovijh^ s v. vidfm). 
It IS apparently from the Ski. mdana, 
. Wie act of speaking , the 
mouth, face, count.enance . . , the front, 
point,” &c. In Javanese wadnna (or 
wadono, in Jftv. prounneiatiou) is **the 
face, front, van ; a chief of high rank . 
a Javanese title ” {Orawfnrd^ s. v ), The 
Javanese title is, w'e imagine, now only 
traditional ; the Ceykniese one has 
followed the usual downward track of 
high titles ; we can hardly doubt the 
common Sanskrit origin of both (see 
Athenaeum, April 1, 1882, p 413, and 
May 13, ihnl p 602). Tlu* derivation 
given by Alwis is probably not in- 
consistent with this. 

1681.— “The Diflflauvas (seo BISSAVK) 
by these OourU vidanl their officers do 
oppress and aqueez the people, by laying 
Mulcts ■u^n them. ... In Ei m this officer 
is the Bissauva’s chief Bubstitute, who 
orders and manages all affairs incumbent 
upon his master ” — Knox, 61, 

1726.— “ Vidanes, the overseers of vil- 
lages, who are charged to seo that no in- 
h^itant suffers any injury, and that the 
Land is sown betimes. , . — Valmtijn 

(Ceylon), Names of Officers, Ac., 11. 

1766. — “Under each (chief) were placed 
different subordinate headmen, called 
Viddna-AmfcAt<» and Viddns. The last in 
derived from the word (vidOtut), * command- 
ing,* or ‘ordering,* and means, as Clough 
(p. 647) defines i^ the person who conveys 
the orders of the Government to the People.** 
— J". de Altns, in Ceylon Journal, 8, p. SS7. 
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VIHABA, WIHABB, &c, s In 

Ceylon a Buddhist temi>le BIct. mhdrd^ 
a Buddhist con\eut, ongiiuilly the 
hall where the monks met, and thence 
e's. tended to the buildings generally^ of 
such an institution, and to the shrine 
which ivris attixclied to them, much as 
minster has come from omnastv}%nm 
Though there are now no Buddhist 
mhauts in India Proper, the former 
wide difTiision of such establishments 
h.is left its trace in the names of many 
noted places • e f/. Jhhdr^ and the great 
province which tjikos its name ; Kmh 
BeJidr the ViJitfr water -works at 
Bom]>ay , and most probably the City 
of Bohhdrd itself [Numerous ruins of 
such buildings have been unearthed m 
N India, as, for instance, that at 
Sarnath near Benares, of which an 
account is given by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch Rep. i 121), An early use of 
the word (probably in the sense of a 
monastery) is found in the Mathura 
Jain inscription of the 2nd century, 
A X). m the reign of Huvishka (ibm 
111. 33),] 

1681 — ‘*The first and highest order of 
prio<its are the Tinnanxcsj who are the 
priests of tho Ruddoti God Their temples 
are styled Vehars . Those . . only live 

in tho Vihar, and onjoy great Kevonnes,'* — 
jfiTw^w, 0(^1/ ton, 74 

[1821 — **Tho Mai watte and Asgirie wi- 
hares . . are tho two heads of tho 

Boodhnical establishment in Ceylon ’* — 
Dai)/, An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
369] 

1877. — “Twice a month, when the rules 
of tho order are road, a monk who had 
broken them is to confess his crime , if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid upon 
him, to swoop the court-yard of the wihara, 
sprinkle tho dust round the sacred bo-tree ” 
— Ilh)j8 Davids, Buddhism, 169 

VISS, s. A weight used in S. India 
ancl in Burma , Tam. vlsai, ‘ division,’ 
Skt. mh/da, ‘distributed.’ In Madras 
it was 4 of a Madras maund, and « 31b 
2 o 2 . avoirdupois. The old scale ran, 
10 pagoda weights « 1 pollam, 40 
poUaim^l viss, 8 viss^l maimd (of 
26lbs.), 20 maunde 1 candy In 
Burma the mss « 100 tikals^Zlha. 6 5J 
■Visa is used in Burma by foreigners, 
but the Burmese call the weight pe^k^ 
tJuty prohahly a corruption of vlsai. 

* (The first part of this word is thera, Skt 
sthavira Hardy (-W, MonaeMsm, p 11) says the 
♦mperior priests were calltKl tcrunniinses, from 

Bali thtro, “an elder.*’ 


1554, — “Tho baar (soo BAHAB) of Poguu 
contains 120 bi^as; each bi(ja weighs 40 
ounoos, tho bi9a conbnna 100 ticals , tho 
tical weighs 3]i aitauis.'^ — A. Nunes, 38 
1568, — “This Gaum goeth by weight of 
Byze . an<l commonly a Byza of Ganza 
IS worth (after our accompt) half© a ducat,” 
— Caesdi Niedi'viAe, in HitLL ii 367 
1626 — “In anno 1622 the Myno was 
shut up . . . the comming of the MogulVs 
Embassadour to this King’s Court, •witli 
Ins peremptory demand of a Vyse of tho 
fairest <hamoncls, caused the cessation.” — 
Du } chits, Dhtyrnnat/c, 1003 
[1727 Viece.” Boo under TICAI* 

[1807 — “ Visay ” Boo under GABCE,] 
1855. — “Tho King last year purchased 
800,000 visa of load, at 5 tikals {see TICAL) 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tikals,” 
— Vute, Mission to Am, 256. 

VIZIEB, WUZEEB, s- Ar — H. 

wais%r, ‘a minister,’ and usually the 
principal minister, under a (Mahom- 
medan) prince, [In the Koran (cap, 
XX, 30) Moses says : “ Give a wa2ir 
of my family, Harun (Aaron) my 
brother ” In the A^n we have a dis- 
tinction drawn between the VaMl, or 
prime minister, and the Vaislr, or 
minister of finance (ed, Blochmann, i, 
527).] In India the Nawab of Oudh 
was long known as the Nawab Wazir, 
the founder of the qiiasi-independent 
dynasty having been Sa’adat ’All Khan, 
who became StlT)adar of Oudh, c 1732, 
and was also Wazir of the Empire, a 
title which became hereditary in his 
family. The title of Nawab Wazir 
merged in that of pddshdh, or King, 
assumed by Ghazi-ud-dTn Haidar in 
1820, and up to Ins death still borne 
or claimed by the ex-Kmg W^id ’Ali 
Shah, under surveillance in Calcutta 
As most titles degenerate, Wazir has 
in Spain become (Ugua%%l, ‘ a constable,’ 
in Port, alvasil, ‘an alderman ’ 

[1612 — “ Jefifer Basha Vizier and Viceroy 
of th© Province ” — Danvers, Jjettets, i 173.] 
1614 — “II pnmo visir, sopra ogni altro, 
obe era allora Nasub bascik genero del 
Gran Signore, venne ultimo di tutti, con 
grandissima e ben adorna cavaloata, enfin 
della quale andava egh solo con molta 
gravita ” — 2\ delta ‘Valle (from Constanti- 
nople), i. 43, 


w 

[W AC ABASH, s Japanese imki,- 
‘ a short sword.’ 
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[1613 The Captain C^binofaa is fallen at 
sqiiaie with his new wife and hath proven 
her his ‘wacadash Inddinp? her cut off her 
little finger *’ — Eo^ffr, liefins, ii 18 
r ,2 wacadash. oi little cattan ” 

— iZarf, 11, 20. 

[1898 — There also the wakizashi, or 
dirk of about nine and a half inchcM, with 
which hank an 'was committod C/mmfnr- 
loLtn, TJiinffs Japanesr, 3rd od, 377 ] 

'^ALBB, a A liorso luiported 
from N. Sou til Wales, or Australia iii 
general 

1866 — **Well, young shaver, have yon 
seen the horses V How is the Waler’s off 
foreleg r* — Treiehjan^ J)avl Bimqahnr, 223 
1878. — For sale, a brown Waler gelding,*' 
&c . — Madras June 25. 


WALI, s Tun clisti 11 cti ttords are 
occasionally writtim in the same way 


(a) Ar wall A Malioiumedan 
title conesponding to Governor , [“ the 
ieriii still in use for the Governor- 
General of a Province as opjiosed to 
the Mulinfisf, or dih.trict-go\ernor. In 
E. Arabia the Wall is the Civil 
Governor as opposed to the Anar or 
Military Commandant Under the 
Caliphate the Wall acted also as 
Prefect of Police (the Indian Baitjddr 
— see FOUJDAR), who is now called 
Zabit’^ (Bterton^ Ar, Nirfhts^ i. 238)]. 
St became familiar some years ago in 
connection witli' Kandahar. It stands 


properly for a governor of the highest 
clai^ in the Tiirkish system superior 
to a Pasha. Thus, to the common 
people in Egypt, the Khedive is still 
the Wdh, 


^1298 — ** Whenever he knew of anyone 
who had a pretty daughter, certain ruffians 
of his would go to the father and say : * What 
say you ? Here is this pretty daughter of 
yours , give her in marriage to the Bailo 
Achmatn * (for they call him the Bailo, or, 
as we Should say, ‘the Vioeregent 
Memo Polo, i. 402 ' 

1^8.—'*, . . e maud ou hum homem que 
se chama Bale, o qual he como alquaide. — 
Roteiro ds V, da GTama, 54. 

1727. — “As I was one morning walking In 
the Streets, I met accidentally the Governor 
of the City (Muscat), by them called the 
Waaly.'* — A, Hamilton, i. 70 ; [ed, 1744, i. 
71 ] 

[1753 — In Georgia “ Vali, a viceroy de- 
scended immediately from the sovereigns of 
the country over which he presides/' — ifetw- 
V3a%, 111, 28,] 


h Ar This is much used in 

some Mahommedan countries (e.g. 


Egypt and Syria) for a sjimt, and by 
a transfer for the sliriiie of such a 
saint [“Tins would be a separate 
building like our family tomb and 
piobably domed . . . Europeans usu- 
ally call it ‘a little Wah'* , oi*, as they 
w rite it, ‘ WcJif * , the contained for 
the container, the ‘Santon^ for the 
‘Sail ton’s tomb’” (Bin ton, Ar, Nights, 
1 . 97).] See under PEER. 

fc 1590 — “The a'^cotics who are their 
ropositano** of learninj^, they stylo Wall, 
whoso tcaohing they iniphoiiU follow.” — 
.Tla, od. 11 . 119 1 

1869 — “ Quant an titro do pir (see PEER)* 

. il sigiiifie propromont vituUtnd, inais il 
ent pns dans cotto eircimstaneo poirr designer 
uno digmt^ spirituoUo omqvniontc h cell© 
dos Gurd IJindous , . . Iloaticonp do oes 
pira aont h lour niort vdn<frda cotnmo saints , 
do Ih lo rnot pir cst synouymo do Wall, et 
sigiuho Haint aimsi bion que co dormer 
mot .” — Garcia tie 7\(saf, lirl, Mas, dam 
VJmle, 23 

WAIiLA, H Tins IS a popular 
al irulgmcnt of Competition- walla, 
under whicb will bo found remarks 
on the termination and illustra- 
tions of its use. 

WANDBBOO, s. Iii Ceylon a 
large kind of monkey, originally de- 
scribed under tins name by Knox 
(Preahyfea urstnm). The name is, how- 
ever, the generic Binghalesp word for 
‘a monkey’ (loarulerit, vandura)^ and 
the same with the Hnid bandar^ Skt. 
vdnara. Remarks on the disputed 
identity of Knox’s ucanderoo, ana the 
different species to which the name 
has been applied, popularly, or by 
naturalists, will be found in ISmerson 
Tennent, L 129-130. 

1681. — Monkeys * , . Some so large as 
our English Spanvel Dogs, of a darkish gray 
colour, and black faces, with great white 
beards round from ear to ©ar, which makes 
them show just like old men. There is 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both in 
body and face, having groat beards like the 
others . . . both these sorts do but httle 
mischief, , . , This sort they call in their 
language Wanderow/ ^iTncar, liisU Rtl. qf 
the 7. qf Ceylon, 26. 

[1808,— “The wasoderow is remarkable 
for its great white beard, which stretches 
quite from ear to ear across its black face, 
while the body is of a dark gray,”— Psmifw, 
A CO, of the 290*1 

1810.— “I saw one of the laige baboons, 
called here WasaderowB, on tie top of a 
OQco-nut 'tree, where he was gat^erii^ nuts. 
. . /*— 97 . 
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1874.— **Th6ro aro ju«t now sumo very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Maoafiuo 
. . Another is the Waild.6r00> a fellow 
with a groat mass of hair ronrul hia face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen ui a 
monkey’s mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
hoff)re ho was caught ; ho com os from Ma- 
labar Huckkmd, in 289. 

WANGHEE, WHAl^GEE, s The 

trade name for a slender yellow bamboo 
with heantifully regular and sliort 
]oiuts, impoited from Japan We can- 
not give the origin of the term with 
any eoi^viction The t\\o following 
suggestions may embrace or indicate 
the oiigin (1). Rumphma mentions 
a kind of ’imniboo called by him 
Armuhnarhor fera^ the native name of 
which is Biilu swaagy (see in vol. iv, 
caf). vii et seqq), As hulvh is Malajr 
for bamboo, we presume that mangi is 
also Malay, but we do not know its 
meaning. (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien de la Ooiipene notes : In the 
Kang-M tsse^ien. 118, 110, the HuaM^r- 
tdfm IS described as follows * ‘ A species 
of bamboo, very hard, with the joints 
close together ; the skin is as white as 
snow , tne larger kind can be used for 
boats, and the smaller used for pipes, 
&c.’ Hee also Wells Wilhams, Bylluhic 
Diet, of the Chinese Lantj ji 2fil . 

[On this Professor Giles writes, 
“ ‘ fPTirstWf/ * clearly stands for ‘yellow,’ 
as in Whangj)Qo and like comhinaiions. 
The difficulty is with ee. which should 
stand for some word of that sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. There is such 
a word in ‘ clothes, skin, sheath ’ ; and 
‘yellow skin (or sheath) ’ would form 
just such a comhination as the Chinese 
would be likely to employ. The 
Huggestion of Terrien de la Couperie 
is not to the purpose.” So Mr. O. M. 
Gardner writes, “The word hwang 
has many meanings in Chinese aocordh 
ing to the tone in which it is said, 
Hwang^^chi ting or hwangee-tSiw might 
he ‘yellow-corticled cane.’ The word 
ehuh means ‘ bamboo,’ and hwang-chuh 
might be * yellow or Imperial bamboo.’ 
Wan means a ‘ myriad,’’ chH ‘ utensil ’ : 
wan-eM ting might mean a kind of 
cane ‘good for all kinds of uses.’ 
Wan-chuh is a particular kind of 
l>amboo from which paper m made 
inW. Hapei.” 

Mr, Skeat writes : mmngV 

is correct Malay, Favre in his Malmj- 
Ft. Diet has ^Buwdngi^ esprit, spectre, 


esprit mauvais ’ ^ Bui ah does 

not a])}H*ar in Uidley’s list as the name 
of a bamboo, but he does not profess to 
gi\e all the Malay plant names,”] 

WATEB-OHESTHUT. Tbe irapa 
htspinosa of Itoxb. ; Hind, stnghitrd^ 
‘the homed fruit,’ Bee SIKGABA 

WEAVEE-BEBD, 8. See BAyI. 

WEST-COAST, n p. Tina expres- 
sion in Dutch India means the west 
coast of Bumatra. Tins .seems also to 
have been the rei'ognmi'd meaning of 
the term at Madras in foimer dny.M, 
See SIaAVE. 

[1685. — “ Order’d that the following g<K>dH 
be laden aboard the Syam Merchant for the 
"West Coast of Sumatra, . . 

Diary FL Geo» let ser. IV. 136; also 
see led, 138, 163, Ao } 

1747. — “The Revel. Mr. Francis Fordyco 
beitig entered on the EHtablishment . . , 
and navmg several months* allowance due 
to him for the West Coast, amounting to 
Fags, 371. 9. . . — FU David's Vomn,t 
April 80, MS, in India Office. The letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had boon 
attached to Benooolen. Bee also Wheeffr^ 
i. 148. 

WHAMPOA, n,p. In former day a 
the anchorage of European ships in 
the river of Canton, some distance 
helow that city. fThe name is pro- 
nounced Wnvgpo yiall, Things Chinese^ 
3rd ed. 631).J 

1770. — “Now all Buroponn shlj^s arc 
obhgod to anchor at Houaug-poa, three 
leagues from the city*' (Canton ), — Magnate 
tr. 1777, ii. 268. 

WraSTLIBra teal, s. This in 
Jerdon is given as Dendro^gna Awmrm 
of Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
SfUd beasts might at least fulfil one 
oldect of Latin names, in being in- 
telligible and pronounceable liy foreign 
nations. We navo seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of im- 

t ossible words than this, A numerous 
ock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducks, 

WHITE AHTS. Bee AOTS, WHITE. 

VnaiTB JACKET, 8. Ae old 

custom in the hot weather, in I he 
family or at bachelor parties, w*as in 
wear this at dinner ; and one or more 
dozens of white jackets were a regular 
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item in an Indian outfit They are 
now, we believe, altogether, and for 
many yeais obsolete [They certainly 
came again into common use some 20 
years ago] But though one reads 
under every generation of British 
India that they had gone out of use, 
they did actually survive to the 
middle of the last century, for I can 
remember a white-jacket dinner in 
Fort William in 1849 [The late Mr 
Bndgman of Gorakhpur, whose recol- 
lection of India date<r from the earlier 
part of the last century told me that 
in hiB younger days the rule at Cal- 
cutta was that the guest alwMys arrived 
«it his host’s house in the full evening- 
dress of the tune, on whndi his host 
meeting him at t he door expressed his 
regret that he had not chosen a cooler 
dress , on wdiieh the guest’s Bearer 
always, as if liy accident, ajipeared 
Ironi round the corner wuth a nankeen 
jacket, which was then and there put 
on. But it would have been opixised 
to etiquette for the guest to ap^iear in 
such a dress without express invitation,] 

1803. — “It was formerly the fashion for 
gontlomon to dross m white jackets on all 
occasions, which wore well suited to the 
•countrj’’, hut being thought too much an 
undress for public oocasionH, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth.” — Ld. Valmtia, 

I 240. 

[c. 1848,—-“, ... a white jacket being 
evening dress for a dinner-party, , . 
Berncaailej Voi/aff^ to Chinas mcludinff a Vtait 
jto the Bombay Brea, i. 93 ] 

WINTER, a This teimi is con- 
stantly apidied by the old writers to 
the ra%ny season, a usage now quite un- 
known to Anglo-Indians. It may have 
originated in the fact that winter is in 
many parts of the Mediterranean coast 
so frequently a season of rain, whilst 
rain is rare in summer. Compare the 
fact that Bh%ta in Arabic is indinerently 
* winter,’ or * ram ’ ; the winter season 
being the rainy season, 8hitd is the 
same word that appears in Canticles ii. 

II • “The winteif (sethdv) is past, the 
rain is over and gone.” 

lf)13— “And so they set out, and they 
arrived at Surat in May, when 

the winter had already begun, so they went 
into wjdter-quarters \polo oue envtnmrao), 
and in September, when the winter was 
over, they went to 0oa in two foists and 
other vessels, and in one of these was the 
ganda (rhinoceros), the sight of which 
made a great commotion when landed at 
<3oa. . . Cerr^sa, ii, 878- 


1563 — “A* , . Xn whcittimo of the year 

does this disease iworxi. Mort de-chien\ 
mostly occur ? ^ 

“O. . . . H occurs mostly in Juno and 
July (which IS the winter-timo in this 
country). , . ” — f 76?/. 

c 1567. — “Da Jio/onegoi a Uoa sono 
d’oslato otto giorimto di viaggio . ina noi lo 
facossinio cli mei^o rinvemo, il meso de 
^iglio ” — Otsa/r Eidmu, in liamusto, m 

ir>83 — “ TI nemo in «inesto paoao h il 
Maggio, (hugno, Dugho o Agosto, o il resto 
<iolf anno o state JMa bone b da notaro 
cho <|Ui la stagmne no si pub chiamar nemo 
rispotto al fioildo, olio no vi rijgna mai, 
nu\ solo per c.igmno do’ \onti, e oollc gran 
pioggio . . — (Utynno Jittlhi, f, 67 v. 

1584^ — “Note that the C’ltie of Goa is 
the prineipall plat'o ot all the Oriental India, 
ami the vnnter thus boginnoth the 15 of 
May, with very groat laine .” — BmreL m 
Half 11. 413. 

[1692 —Sec under PENANG ] 

1610. — “The ‘Winter hetso begiuneth 
about the first of luno and dureth till the 
twentieth of Soptomber, but not with eon- 
tinuall laines ns at (b>a, but for some sixe 
or aouou dayos every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder and ramo. ” — Etndi, m 
Harchiu^ i. 423, 

c. 1610 — “L’hsrver commence au mois 
d’Avrd, ot dure BIX tnois.”-” Ryi'atdde 
1 78 • [llak. Boo. a. 104, and boo i 84, u. 34] 

1643, — “. , dos GahottoH (ijiu sortont 
touB los ana pour fairo la guerre aux Mala- 
bares . . ♦ et cela ost omnron la May- 
Septembre, lorH quo lour hyner ost pasa^ 

. . — MaCffuet, 347. 

1663. — “ L)an« Iob Judos il y a doux Katess 
©t deux Hyners, ou pour nueux dire vn 
PrintempB perpetuel, piirco (pio les arbres 
y sont tousiours vords: Lo premier JEst^ 
oommance au mois do Mais, ot fllnit au 
mois de May, c|uo ost la couimanooment de 
rhyner de pluye, qui aontinuo iusquea en 
Boptenibro idouuant incoHsamont cos quatr© 
moiB, on Horto erne les Karauanos, ny les 
l^atmara (see PATTAHAB, a) no vent ne 
vionnentj i’ny ©«t6 quarante lours sans 
pouuoir sortir de la maison. . , . Le second 
Est^ est depuis Ootobr© iusquea ©n De- 
oombre, au cpiol mois il commano© k faire 
froid . . . oe froid est le «ooond Hyuer qui 
fllmt au mois do Mam,” — J)c fa BottUayede^^ 
Oovz, ed. 1667, p. 244-245, 

1666. — “L’Hyver so sait sentir. B1 oom- 
mon^a en J uin per quantity do plates et de 
tonneres,” — Thtrvettoi, v. 31X, 

1678.—“, , . Xu Winter (when they 
rarely stir) they have a or Wax 

Cloth to throw over it, , . 410. 

1691. — “In orft. Occidental!, quae Mala^ 
barorum est, hyems A mens© Aprili in 
Septembrem usque dominatur : in littore 
verb Oriental!, quod Hollandi ht hnn 

(EhCfrcmnitb^U Oram Ooroinandeitae vocant 
trans illos montes, in lisdem latitudinis 
gradibus, oontrarid planb modd A Septembri 
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usquo ad Apnlem hyemem habont ” — lohi 
fuKHdoJi, ad suam Historiam Oommmtarucs, 
101 

1770 — **The mere breadth of these 
mountains divides summer from winter, 
that IS to say, the season of fine weather 
from the rainy all that is meant by 

winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds are diivon violently 
by the winds apfainst the mountains,** &c. — 
Jiayna?, tr 1777, i. 34. 

WOOD- APPLE, s [According to 
the Madras Gloss also known as Curd 
Fi mtf Monkey Fruity and Elephant 
A%)ple^ because it is like an elejinant’s 
skin ] A wild fruit ot the N O 
AiLrant%aceaG growing m all the drier 
parts of India {Feionia elepliantum, 
Oorrea) It is somewhat like the hel 
(see BAEL) but with a still harder 
shell, and jiossesaes some of its 
medicinal virtue. In the native pliar- 
macopceia it is sometimes substituted 
(Mooaeen Bher^f^ [Watt, Econ D%ct. in 
B24 seqq) Buchanan-Hamilton calls 
it the Kot-bel (Kathhel\ {Eastern Indta, 
11 787)]. 

1875 — ‘‘Once upon a time it was an- 
nounced that the P^dshiCh was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
Upper India. And the village heads gathered 
in panchfCyat to consider what offering they 
could present on such an unexampled occa- 
sion. Two products only of the village 
lands were deemed ht to servo as nazrftna 
On© was the custard apple, the other was 
the wood-apple ... a wild fruit with a 
very hard shelly nndp something like a 
large lemon or small oition converted into 
wood. After many pros and cons, the cus- 
tard-apple earned the dav, and the village 
elders accordingly, when the king appeared, 
made aal4m, and presented a large basket 
4)f custard-apples His Majesty did not 
accept the offonng graciously, but with 
much abusive language at being stopped to 
rocoivo such trash, pelted the simpletons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offenng 
had not been of wood-apples 1 ” — Some Un- 
scientific Notes on the of Plants (by 

H Y.) in Oeoy, May , 1875, pp, 49-60. The 
story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule, for whom see under 
^OBAOgO. 

WOOD-OIL, or ODRjrUN OIL, s 

Beng. — H. garjan A tlim balsam oil 
•drawn from a great forest tree (N-0 
Dipterocarpeae) D^pterocarpus turHn- 
•atus^ Gaertn., and from several other 
43 i^ocies of D^pty which are among the 
nnest trees of Transgangetic India. 
Trees of this N.O. abound also in the 


Malay Archipelago, whilst almost un- 
known in other parts of the world. 
The celebrated Borneo camphor is the 
product of one such tree, and the saiil- 
wood of India of another Much 
wood-oil is exported from the Burmese 
provinces, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Siam It IS much used m the East as 
a natural varnish and preservative of 
timber ; and in Indian hospitals it is 
employed as a substitute for copaiva, 
and as a remedy for leprosy {Hanhury 
cb Flnchiger^ Watt, Eco7i D%ct in 167 
seqq ) TThe first mention we know of 
IS c 1769 in Dairy mple’s Or Repertory 
in a list of Burma products (i 109) 

WOOLOCK, OOLOOK, s [Platts 
in his S[^nd. I)%ct giyea ulctq^ nldlk, as 
Turkish, meaning ‘a kind of small 
boat^ Mr Grierson {Bihar Peasant 
Infe, 42), among the larger kinds of 
boats, gives nldn'ky “ which has a long 
narrow bow overhanging the water in 
front ” Both he and Mr Grant {Rural 
Life in Bengal, 25) give drawings of 
this boat, and the latter writes First 
we have the bulky Ooldh, or baggage 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as gigantic 
as the Putetee (see PATTELLO), and 
used for much the same purposes 
This last-named vessel is a clinker- 
I built boat — that is having the planks 
overlapping each other, like those in a 
I London wherry ; whereas in the round 
smooth-sided oolaJc and most country 
boats, they are laid edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron clamps, having the 
appearance of being stitched ”] 

1579. — “Messrs Vincent” (&o ) . , 

“met the Agent (on the Hoogly E.) in 
Budgeroes and Ooxankes ” — Fcyrt BU Geo. 
Conans., Sept. 14. In Notes and Msets , 
Madras, 1871. 

[1688 — “ . . . 10 triocks for Souldiers, 
etc ’* — Hedges, JRary, Hak Soc i 76. 

[1760.— “20 Hooluoke 6 Oars at 28 Jas. 
per month.” — In Long, 227 ] 

1764. — “ Then the Manjees went after 
him in a wollook to look after him.”-— 

883. 

1781 — “The same day will be sold a 
twenty-oar*d WoUock-built Budgerow ...” 
— Indm Gazette, April 14. 

1799. — “We saw not less than 200 large 
boats at the different quays, whieh on an 
average might be reckoned each at 60 tons 
burthen, all provided with good roofs, and 
masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 
unwieldy wuUooks of Bengal.” — Byrnes, 
Am, 283. 
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WOOJT> s Burm, wmiy ‘ a governor 
or officer of administration ’ , literally 
‘a burden,' lienee presumably tlie 
‘ Bearer of tlie Barden ' Of tins there 
are various well-known conijiotinds, e g 

Woon-gryee, t e * Wun-gyV or Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
Counoil of State or Cabinet, called 
the Hlot-dau (see LOTOO). 

^Woon douk, i e, Wun-daul, lit Hho 
prop of the Ultn* f a sort of Adlatiis, 
or Mmistor of an inferior class We 
have recently seen a Burmese onvoy 
to the French Government designated 
as Woondquk/’' 

Atwen-wun, Minister of the Interior 
(of the Court) or Household 
Myo-wun, Provincial Governor (J/cey- 
iroofi of Synios) 

Y e-wun, ‘ Watei -G ovornor, ’ formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wun of the Pr. of 
Pegu {Raj/*Soo7i of Syrnes) 
Akaok-wun, Oollocttir of Customs 
{Akawoon of >Symcs) 


WOOBDy-MAJOR, s Tho title 
of a native adjutant in regiments of 
Indian Irregular (Cavalry. Both the 
rationale of tho compound title, and 
the etymology of ward?, are obscure. 
Platts gives Hind ward? or iirdt, 
‘uniform of a soldier, badge or dress 
of office,’ as tho first part of the com- 
liound, witli a questionable Skt. ety- 
mology, mruda, ‘crying, proclaiming, 
a pane^^ric.’ But there is also Ar. 
wird, ‘ a flight of birds,' and then also 
‘a troop or squadron,' which is perhaps 
as probable. [Others, again, as maiw 
military titles have come from S. 
India, connect it with Can. va/rad% 
* news, an order '] 


[1734. — ♦ , Wo made tho wurdee 
woUah acquainted with the oiroumfrtonoo. 
. . . Bombay LAtierSy it, 323. 

[1861. — **The aenior Besflaldar (native 
captain) and the Waordie Major (native 
adjutant) , , , reported that the aepoys 
wwe trying to tamper with hie men.” — 
PuTtJah and Delhi, i. 120.] 


WOOT2, s This is an odd name 
which has attached itself in Imoks to 
the so called ‘ natural steel ' of S Indio, 
made especially in Salem, and in some 
parts of Mysore, It is prepared from 
small bits of malleable iron (made 
from magnetic ore) which are packed 
in oruej^^bres with pieces of a particular 
(Ocmia aur%Gulata% ana covered 
with leaves and clay. The word first 
appears in a paper read before the 
Kgyal Society, June 11, 1705, calkd ; 
^Experiments and observoi^ona kk 


vestigate the nature of a kind of Steel 
manufactured at Bombay, and there 
called Wootz . . by George Pearson 
M D.” This pai)er is ([noted below. ^ 

The word has never since been’ re- 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very possibly for wooh, re- 
presenting the Ganarese ukho (pron. 
wn/ckii) ‘ steel ' Another suggestion 
has been made by Dr Edward Balfour. 
He states that uvheha and mclm (Hind. 
nttcka-nicha, in reality for ‘high' and 
‘low') are used in CJanarese ‘speaking 
districts to donohi ^uperiot and 
descriptions of an artndp, and supposes 
that wootz may have lu^en a nnsunder- 
sUnding of uchcha, ‘of superior quality.' 
The forimu' suggesl.ion seems to us pre- 
ferable. [The Jlfadrus (fioss gives as 
local names of steel, Can 'n'kkn, TeL 
nlikif, Tam. and Mabiyril, unilcka, and 
derives wootz from Skt n^ca, whence 
comes H. itArJuf *] 

The article was no doubt tbo famous 
‘Indian Btetd,' the <rld7)pos ml 

<rriip.w(jt.a of the Pertpltfs, the material 
of the Indian swords cidebrated in 
many an Arabic poem, the alktnde of 
old Spanish, the hundwdnl of the 
Persian traders, ondanimte of Marco 
Polo, the %ro7i exported by the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century from Bati- 
calft. (see BATOXJIj) in Canara and other 
parts (see Correa pnmm). In a letter 
of the King to the Gkia Government 
in 1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel }>ernntted to- 
be exported from Ohaul, for sale on 
the African coast and to the Turks m 
the Ited Sea(/lrcA^v, Port, Orient,, Fasc.. 
3, 31 B). 


1796. — “Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in a 
letter to tho President, aotjuainted him 
that he had sent over specimens of a eub- 
stanoe known by the name of Weots ; 
which is considered to be a kind of steel, 
and IS in high esteem among the India ns, 
— Trane, for 1796, Pt.l. p. 822. 

[1814.— See an account of wcot8> in 
JSeym'e Traete, 362 aa^.] 


1841. . 


‘The cakes of steel are called 


Woots ; they differ materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, out aro 
generally ve:^ good steel, and are sent into 
Persia and Turkey. ... It may he ren* 
dered self-evident that the fgure or pattern 
(of Damascus steel) so long sought after 
exists in t^e cak^ ef Wootz, aod only 
requires to he jwoduoed by the aeticn of 
. it is 4erefoie highly 
iHiedhiilo ‘*iszt hbe andtet blades 
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jaasous) were made of this steel/* — M^dlnn- 
otVf En^fines of , pi> 20J5-206. 

1864. — ** Damascus was long celebrated 
or the manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been conjectured were made 
from the wootz of India/* — Percy's Metal- 
hcrg^f Iron and JSieel, 860. 

WRITBB, s. 

(a) . The rank and style of tlie junior 
grade of covenanted civil servants of 
the El < bmpany Techmcalljr it 
has been obsolete since the abolition 
of the old grades in 1833 The term 
no doubt originally deseiibed the duty 
of these 3^oung men ; they were the 
clerks of the factories 

(b) . A cojiynig clerk in an office, 
native or Euroi)ean. 

a. — 

1073 — “The whole Mass of the Com- 
pany’s Servants may be comprehended in 
those Classes, VIZ , Merchants, Factors, and 
Writers/*— 84. 

[1676-6.— See under FACTOR.] 

1676. — “There are some of the Writers 
who by their lives are not a httle scan- 
dalous.” — Letter fiom a Chaplain, in Wheeler, 
1. 64 

1683. — “ Mr. Richard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y® Meiberi, left this 
World for a better. Y® Lord prepare us 
all to follow him < ** — Pledges, Lvary, Aug 
22 , [Hak Hoc. i 106] 

1747.— <*82, Mr. Robert Oitve, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial Disposi- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our . late Engagements, We have granted 
him an Ensign’s Commission, upon ms Ap- 
plication for the same/’ — Letter from the 
Counotl at M. JSt, LwM to the HoMe, 
Court of iJtrecUyrs, dd. 2d, May, 1747 (MS, 
m India Office) 

1758. — <<As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Writers at 
Bengal are not upon the whole on so good 
a footing as elsewhere, we do hereby direct 
that the future appointments to a Writer 
for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 400 Rupees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must prevent their reflections 
on what we shall further order in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than their particular interest 
and happiness.” — Court's Lettm\ March 3, in 
Zcap, 129. (The ^further order* is the 
prohioition of pataMns, Ac. — ^see FALAN^ 
KEEN.) 

0 . 1760 — “It was’ in the station of a 
covenant servant and’ writer, to the Bast 
India Company, that in the month of 
March, 1760', I embarked/’ — Grose, i. 1, 

1762. — “We are well assured that one 
great reason of the Writeiw neglecting the 
Company’s business is engaging too soon in 


trade . .We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment have the benefit or liberty of Dustioks 
(see DUSTUCK!) until the times of their 
respective writerships are expired, and they 
commence Factors, with this exception. 
. . Letter, Deo 17, in X^ong, 287. 

1765 — “Having obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Writer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bombay, I embarked with 

14 other passengers . before I hlid 

attained my sixteenth year ” — Forbes^ Or* 
Meni 1 . 5 , [2nd ed i 1], 

1769 — “ The Writers of Madras are ex- 
ceedingly proud, and havo the knack of 
forgetting thoir old acquaintances” — Ld 
Tetgmnoiiih, Mem* i 20 

I 1788 — “In tho first place all the persons 
who go abroad in the Company's civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are called by a name to corre- 
spond with it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years.” — 
Burke, Speech on Hastzngs' Impeachment, 
Feb. 1783 In Works, vii. 292. 

b — 

1764 — Resolutions and orders* — That no 
Moonshee, Lingnist, Banian (see BAN- 
YAN), or Wnter be allowed to any officer 
except the Commander-in-Ohief and tho 
commanders of detachments, . , X'-—Ft 
William Consns* In Long, 882, 

[1860. — “Following him are the kr^nees 
(see CRANNY), or writers, on salaries 
varying, aooordiifg to their duties and 
abilities, from five to thirty roopees.” — 
G) avd. Rural L* %n Bengal, 138-9 ] 

WtlQ-, s. We give this Belixch word 
for loot on the high authority quoted. 
[On this Mr M L. Dames writes : 
“This IS not, strictly speaking, a 
Balochl word, but BiMhl, in the zorm 
wag or wagu* The Balochi word iis 'bag^ 
but I cannot say for certain whether 
it is borrowed from Sindhi by Baloohz, 
or vice versd The meaning, however, 

15 not loot, but ‘ a herd of camels.' It 
IS probable that on the occasion re- 
ferred to the loot consisted of a herd 
of camels, and this would easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
hot* It IS one of the commonest forms 
of plunder in those regions, and I have 
often heard Balochis, when narrating 
their raids, describe how they had 
earned off a ^ bagJ ”j 

1846 — “In one hunt after wug, as tho 
Belooohoea call plunder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2nd Europeans, m^ched 
incessantly for 15 hours over such ground 
as I suppose the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places where it is impos- 
sible to march at all.” — Letter of Sir O. 
JXapie> , in Ltfe, iu. 298. 
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XEBAPINE, XERAFIM, cV, s 

The word m this form ro])H‘rtonlH d 
silver com formerly current nt (Jo<i 
and several other Eusteiii poits, ni 
value sop:le^^llat less than l,s‘ 0^/ It 
vafied in Poi'tuguesc currency fioni 
300 to 360 But in this case as ni 

so many others the term is a corrup- 
tion applied to a degtuiernt.ed valiu^ 
The original is the Anihuj mhntfl (see 
ASHBAFEE) (or ‘nohh*’ — coin- 

])are the medieval coin so <*nlled), 
wdiich was aiijdied T)ro]>erly to thi‘ 
gold divd}\ hut was also m India, caml 
still IS occasionally hy natues, a]>plied 
to the gold inohur 'Ai^lnafl tor a gold 
dinclr (value in gold about Ihs* 6d ) | 
occurs t'requent-ly in the ‘ 1001 Nights/ 
as Dozy siat.es, and he gives \ariuns 
other <[uotations of the word in 
diffeient forms (pp 353-354 ; [//arffi??, 
Ar, X 160, 376 [). ^ ^r/rc/w, t.he 

name of a com once known in France, 
IS «iccording t,o Littv(3 also a corrup- 
tion of a&huijl. 

1498. And (tho King of (Calicut) said 
that they should toll the Captain that if ho 
wiaho<i to go ho must givo him 600 xarifefl, 
and that soon, and that this was tho custom 
of that country, and of those who came 
thithor .’*— df T. da G. 79, 

1510 — When a new Sultan sucooeds to 
tho throno, one of his lords, who aro called 
Amirra (Ameer), says to him* ‘Ixird, I 
havG boon for so long a time your slave, 
give mo Damascus, and I will give you 
100,000 or 200,000 teraphim of gold/” — 
Varihemtty 10. 

,, “Kvory Mameluke, groat or little, 
has for his pay six sar^phl per mouth.” — 
Ibid. 13. 

,, Our captain sent for the superior 
of the said mosque, to whom he said : that 
he should show him the body of Nahi^ 
this Nabi means the Prophet Mahomet 
—that he would auvo him wOO serapMm 
of gold.” — Ihtd. 29. This one eocentrio 
traveller gives thus three different forma, 

1613. — . huno regem Affonsua idem, 
urbe opuletissima et praeoipuo emporio 
Armuaio vi capto, quindeoim milHCt Serap- 
hinorfl, oa est auroa moneta ducatis equi- 
valSs annuft nobis tributarift offeoerat.*'— 
Mimiola Kmmmimlh 2h, In the 

preoe^ng the word seems to apply to the 
gold ennar. 

1523 — ** And by certain information of 
persons who know the facts . . . Antonio 
do Baldanha . . . agreed with the said King 
Turuxa (TUran Shim), . . . that the said 
King . . , should pay te^^the King Our 


lonl 10,000 xarafins nioro yearly . . m 
ull 2.‘»,000 xaraflne ” — Tomha da Indm^ Suh- 
,'iidios, 79. This IS tho gold mohur 

1.5 JO — “‘This >cai thero was such a 
fainiiio in (Jhoroniamlcl, that it left nearly 
tho whole land depopulated with tho moi- 
tahty, and people alo thou follow meu 
Such a thing novel was hoaid of on that 
<‘oust, whore foiineilv there waw such an 
nhniul.inco of iro, that in the port of 
Nogapatain I ha\o <->fton soon more than 
700 <iUl hike eaig«)Os amounting to more 
than 20,000 mtnos (tho antm -- 20,f‘J9 bushels) 
of IRC . . Tins joir of f.innno tho Portu- 
guese of the town (»f St ''Phoni^ did much 
good to tho people, helping thorn with 
fiuantities of neo and millet, and couo-nuts 
and jagi \ (se<‘ JAGGEBY), \wnch they 
imported m thtui vessels from other parts, 
and sold in iet.nl to the poiiple at far lower 
pntes than the.v eonld hflve got if they 
wished it , anil muuo indi people caused 
qu.uitities of rice to bo boiled in their 
houses, ami gave it boiled down in the 
water t<t tho pe*»pla to drink, all for the 
love of (bul ^ . 'Phm f.uuine lasted a 
whole >ear, and it npread to other parts, 
but was not so bad as in ( ’hornniandol 
The King of Hisiuignr, who was aoveroign 
of that territory, beard of the humanity and 
bonenconco of tho Portugu<*su to tho people 
of tho country, and lie was greatly pleased 
thereat, and aent an o/a (seo OLLAH) of 
thanks to tho rosuIontH of H, Thmnd, And 
this «ame year thero waa auch a scarcity of 
provisions m tho harbours of tho Btraits, 
that in Alien a load {\findti) of rico fetched 
forty xarafis, ea<di wurtti a truxiuh , , — 

Cormtf iv. I31-I32. 

1598. — “Tho ehiof and moat common 
money (at Goa) i« ciillotl Pardauuo (BardaoV 
XerapMxi. it is uf ailvor, but of small 
value. They atriko it at Goa, and it is 
marked cm one wido with tho imago of St. 
Sebastian, on tho other with 3 or 4 arrowa 
in a Hheaf, It is worth 3 toHtoona or 309 
Roys (Eeaa) of i*ortugal, more <ir less.” — 
Lxnwi'hotfn (from Kronen od, 71); LUo-k. Boc. 

i, 2*tl, and eompnro i, 190, and hoo another 
version of tho Mumo panHoge under FAB- 
DAOl. 

1610. — “ TnprmiiH of EeraJEbifi EeUrit 
which be ten Hupiaa (Biipee) a piece, thore 
are sixtie LockeH (I«cu3k).'* — Eawkin$i in 
Pvrehast i, 217. Hero tho gold mohur 
is meant. 

0 . 1610.— “lien piboes d*or »ont cherafiB^ 
h vingt cinq sols piboe.”— da Lavaf^ 

ii. 40 ; [Hak. Boo, li. 69, reading ohamfixis]. 

1653. — “ Mon/ioi/e^ courauft^n d (?oa. 

“ Sequin de Venise . 24 tangues (Tanga) 

4« S m S 

Reale d*K»pagno , 12 t4ingu©s. 

Abassis de Perse • 3 tangues. 

Pardanx (Fardao) . 5 tangues. 

Scherephi . . 6 tangues. 

Eoupies (Bupae) du 
Mogol , . .6 tangues. 

Tangue . . .20 bousserouque 

(BBdgrook)/' 
IM la BotUlaye-h-Gouz^ 1657, 530. 
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c 1G75 — Coin's of I?ajapoie 

Imagniaiy Coins Tho Pagod (Pagoda) is 

Rupees 48 Juttals (see JEETUL) is one 
Pagod 10 and ^ Larees (Larin) is 1 Pagod 
Zeraphms 2^, 1 Old Dollar 

“ Coma and weights of Bombaim 3 
Larees is 1 Zeraphin. 80 Raies (Reas) 1 
Laree 1 Pice is 10 Raies The Raies are 
imaginary 

‘‘Coins and weights in Goa . , The 
Qi iizado of gold, 12 Zeraphins The Zera- 
phuif 5 Tantfoes The Tango (Tanga), 6 
Vmtee7is The Vmteen^ 15 Banrooks (Budg- 
rook), whereof 75 make a Tango And 60 
Itees make a Tango ” — Ki yer, 206 

1690 — dw, gr. 

“ Tho Gold Ht. Thoma , 2 I& 

TheSilv Sherephene . 7 

Tahh of Corns, in On7igt07h 

1727. — ‘‘Thei'i Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and ill paid They have hut 
SIX Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits 
of Calico, stiipt oi oheequered, in a Year 
and a Xerapheen is worth about 
sixteen Ponce half Pony ” — A Nanulion, 

1 249, [od 1744, 1 252] 

1760 — “You shall com Gold and silver 
of equal weight and fineness with tho Ash- 
refoes (Ashrafee) and Rupees of Moorshed- 
abad, in tho name of Calcutta.” — Kaimh*s 
Pcf wannah foi Bniaht of a Mint in CalcnUa, 
in Long, 227 

o. 1844. — “Sahibs now are very different 
from what they once were. When I was a 
young man with an officer m the camp 
of Ijat Llk Sahib (Lord Lake) the sahibs 
would give an ashrafi (Ashrafee), when now 
they think twice before taking out a rimee ” 
^Personal lieminiscmr^s of an old Jthan^ 
sainaks Conversation Here the gold mohur 
IS meant 

XEBOANSOB, np This xs a 
curxous example of the manner in 
which the Portuguese historians repre- 
sent Mahonimedan names. Xercansor 
does really very fairly represent pho- j 
iietically the name of Sher Khan BUr, \ 
tlie famous rival and displacer of 
Humayun, under the title of Sher 
Bhah. 

c 1538, — “ But the King of Bengal, seeihg 
himself very powerful in the kingdom of 
the Patans, seized the king and took his 
kingdom from him . . . and made Governor 
of ttie kingdom a great lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxa, ana then leavi]^ everything 
in good order, returned to Bengal. The 
administrator Cotoxa took the field with a 
great array, having with him a Patan 
Gaptam called Xercansor, a valiant cavalier, 
much esteemed by all ” — Correa, ii 719 

The kingdom of the Patans appears to be 
Behar, where various Afghan chiefs tried to 
establish themselves after the conquest of 
Delhi by Baber It would take more search 
than it IS worth to elucidate the story as 
toldl by Correa, but see Mlhot, iv. 833 


Cotoxa (Koto sha) appears to be Knth Khan 
of the Mahommedan historian there 

Another curious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature is that given to the first 
Mahommedan king of Malacca by Barros, 
Xaqiimn Darxd (II vi 1), by Alboquerque 
Xaquendarxa {Co^nm Pt- III ch, 17) This 
name is rendered by Lassen’s ponderous 
lore into Skt Salanadhara, “d h. Besitzer 
kraftiger Besinnungen” (or “Possessor, of 
strong recollections ” — Ind Al^ iv ^6), 
whereas it is simply the Portuguese way 
of writing Silaiidar Skdihl [So Lmschoten 
(Hak Soc 11 183) writes Xatamas for Shdh 
Tamasp ] For other examples, see Codo- 
vascam, Idalcan. 


Y 


YABOO, s. Pers. ydhU, which is 
perhaps a corruption of Ar ya’hub, de- 
fined hy Johnson as ‘a swift and long 
horse ’ A nag such as we call ‘ a 
galloway,’ a large pony or small hardy 
horse , the term in India is generally 
applied to a very useful class of 
animals brought from Afghanistan 


[c 1690 — “The fifth class (ydbii horses) 
are bred in this country, bnt fall short m 
strength and size Their performances also 
are mostly bad They are the offspring of 
Turki horses with an inferior breed ” — 
Ain, ed Blochmann, i. 234 ] 

1754 — “Thor© are in the highland coun- 
try of Kandahar and OABim a small kind 
of horses called Yabous, which are very 
serviceable ” — Kanway, Travels, ii 367 


[1839 — “A very strong and useful breed 
of pomes, called Yauboos, is however reared, 
especially about Baumiaun, They are used 
to carry baggage, and can bear a great load, 
but do not stend a long continuance of hard 
work so well as mules ” — Blphxnstone, Cuuhul, 
©d 1842, 1 189 ] 


YAK, s The Tibetan ox (Bos 
grunmens, L , Poephagus of Gray), be- 
longing to tlie Bisontine group of 
Bomnae It is spoken of in Bogle’s 
Journal under the odd name of the 
“cow-tailed cow,” which is a literal 
sort of translation of the Hind name 
chdorl gdo^ chdorls (sec CHOWRY), hav- 
ing been usually called “cow-tails” 
m the 18th century [The usual 
native name for the beast in N India 
IS suragd^o, which comes from Skt 
surabhz, * pleasing’] The name yak 
does not appear in Buff on, who calls 
1 it the ‘ Tartonan cow,’ nor is it found 
1 in the 3rd ed of Pennant’s K, of Quad- 
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Tupeds (1793), tlioxigli there is a fair 
account of the animal as Bos grimniens 
of Liii, and a poor engraving. Al- 
though the word occurs in Della 
Penna’s account of Tibet, written in 
1730, as quoted below, its hrst appear- 
ance in print was, as far^ as we can 
ascertain, iii Turner^s M%ssion to Tibet 
It 1 ^ thcr Tib gYaky Jasohe’s Diet. 
gyag. The animal is mentioned twice, 
though in a confused and inaccurate 
manner, by Aelian , and somewhat, 
more correctly by Oosnias l^dth have 
got the same fal'ile about it It is m 
medieval times described by Rnbruk 
The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast oi burden, and is much 
ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and sjiun into ropes , its milk a staple 
of diet, and its dung ot find The 
wild yak is a magnitiuent aniinal, 
standing sometimes 18 liands high, 
and weighing ICOO to 1800 lbs, and 
multiplies to an astonislung extent i 
■on the high plateaux of Tibet. The 
use of the tame yak extends from the 
highlands of Khokaud to Kuku- 
khotan or Kwei-hwaclung, near the 
great northern b(*nd of tho Yellow 
Iliver. 


0. A.D. 250 — “The Indians (at times) 
earry as presents to their King tamo tigers, 
trained panthers, four-horned oryxes, and 
eattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
tembly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they make fly-flaps . , — 

Aelmn, da Animdlunis^ xv, cap. 14. 


Again : 

“ There is in India a ^oss-oating * animal, 
which is double the size of the horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail very black in 
■oolour.f The hairs of the tail are finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women set great 
store by its ]^osaession. . . When it per- 

ceives that it IS on the point of being caught, 
it hides its tail in some thicket . . . and 
thinks that since its tail is not seen, it will 
not be regarded as of any value, for it knows 
that the tall is the great object of fancy.” — ■ 
/m. xvi 11. 


0 . 645. — “This Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the ^ing called 
STtipkch with which officers In the field adorn 
their horses and pennons. They tell of this 
beast that if its tail catches in a tree he 
will not budge but stands atock-stiU, being 
horribly vexed at losing a single hair of its 
tail ; so fhe natives come and cut hxa tail oft, 


* McTfi^dyos, whence no doubt Gray took hla 
name fbr the aenus* 

Ml ueoaMy brought lor sale am those of 


and then when ho has lost it altogether, he 
makes his escape.” — Cowms I/idirojgf'ustA^ 
Bk XI Transl m Oathay, &;c , p clxxiv. ^ 
[c 1690 — In a list of things imported 
from the “ northern mounbiins” into Oudh 
we have “tails of the KuitX^ govt.** — ed* 
Jftnett, 11 172 , ami see 280 ] 

1730 — “T)opo di cho per cn ca 40 gionu 
di cainino non si trova pih abita/^.ioiu di case, 
masolo alcuno tonde con (piantith di niandr® 
di lak, osHiano bovi polosi, pettno, cavalli 

” — Btit> Oi'titio Pmmhdt Ihlh^ Jheot* 

JW/c/'f itf t T/nfitf (pubbshetl by Klaproth in 
J^oi{)n .l/f 2el, ser ) p. 17 

1783—“. . on the opposite Hide saw 

sovond t>f the black ch«?wry - buled cattlo. 
. This very singular and cunoi''a amnial 
doserves a particular description, , . The 

Yak of Tartary, called ^Sooi(f f/<a/ in 
limdostan . . ” — 7V (pubri 
1800), IRfi-t). [Sir H. Yulo nlenlihes SooKt, 

with Vh*tioil thll ; but, us will be seen 
above, the H. name ih aumytlo j 

In the publication at the latter date ap- 
pears the excel lent plate after Stubbs, called 
“the Yak of Ttutfuyf' still the standard 
roproaontation t»f the animal. [Also see 
Turner’s iwipor (1791) in tlio A h. linden 
rei>nnt of 1 198, iv. 3U5 vr/y ] 

Tliougli tbc two following quota- 
tions from Abbi^ Hue do not contain 
the word yuh\ they arc pictures by 
that ol ever artist ivlucli uo can hardly 
omit to repro(iuce . 

1851.-^“ Los brwufs h long polls dtaiont da 
v^^ritables caricatures ; impossible de figurer 
rien de plus dr51o ; ils marchaient los jambes 
4cart€es, et portaiont pdniblemont im enorme 
syatfemo de stalaotites, <iui lour pondaient 
sous le ventre jusqu'h terra, I’oh pauvres 
b^tes ^talent si mformes ©t tellcment re- 
couvertes do gla^ons quhl sornVilait qu'on 
les ofit mis confire dans du sucro oaudi,”— 
Huts at Gabet, i^ouoesUra d’un, Vomwe, &c. ii. 
201 ; tK.T. ii. 108]. 

„ “ Au moment oh nous pass&mes le 

Mouroni Ouasou sur la glace, un spaotacle 
assez bizarre s’offnt h, noa youx. Deih noua 
avions remarqu4 de lorn . . . doa objeta in- 
formes et noimtroa rangda en file en travera 
de ce grand fleuve. , . . Ce fut seulement 
quand nous ffimea tout prhs, qua nous 
pfimes reoonnattre plus do 50 bmufs sau- 
vages inoruat4s dans la glace* lls avaient 
vomu, sans doute, traverser le fleuve k la 
nage, au -moment de la concretion des eaux, et 
lie s’tftaient trouv4a pris par les gln^ons mm 
avoir la force de s*en d^barraaaer et de con- 
tinuer leur route. I«eur bell© t6t©, sur- 
mont4e de grandes comes, €tait encore h 
d4oouvert; mais la reste du corps 4tait 
pris dans la glaoe, qui 4tait si transparent© 
qu’on pouvait distinguer facilement la 
poshdon de ces imprudentes bdtos ; on efit 
ait qu’elles 4taient encore h nager. Les 
aigles et les cssrbeaux leur avaient arrach5 
les yemx.”— Wd. 11. 219 ; [E.T. ii. 119 sag. 
and for a further account ot the animal see 
ii. U]. 
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YAM, s Tins general name in 
English of the large edible tuber 
Ihoscorea seems to be a corruption of 
the name used in the W. Indies at 
the time of the discovery [Mr Platt 
<9 ser N d Q y 226 seq) suggests 
that the original form was nyam or 
nyam%y in the sense of ‘food/ nyarm 
meaning ‘to eat’ in the Eulah language 
of Senegal. The cannibal Nyam- 
Nyams, ot whom Miss Kingsley gives 
an account (Travels W Afmca, 330 
appear to take their name irom 
the same word ] 

1600 — “There are groat store of Imamas 
growing in Guinea, in great fields ” — Pur- 
<chas, 11 967. 

1613 — “ Moreover it produces great 
abundance of mhames, or large subterranean 
tubers, of which there are many kinds, like 
the camottes of America, and these 'inkames 
boiled or roasted serve in place of broad ’* — 
<Jocimho de JSredia, 19 

1764.— 

“ In meagre lands 
*Tis known the Yam will ne*er to bigness 
swell Ch winger^ Bk, i 


z 


ZABITA, s Hind, from Ar zc(h%td 
An exact rule, a canon, but in the 
following it seems to be used for a 
tariff of assessment : 

1799. — “I have established the Zaheta 
for the shops in the Fort as fixed by Macleod 
It is to be paid annually — Wellington^ i. 49 

ZAMOBIK, s. The title for many 
4‘enturies of the Hindu sovereign of 
Oalicut and the country round The 
word IS Malayal SdmUtiri, 

Tdmdt%r%, TdmUrt, a tadbhava (or ver- 
nacular modification) of Skt. Sd- 
miindri, Hhe Bea-King.’ (See also 
Wilson^ Mackemm mSS, i xcvii ) 
[Mr Logan (Malabar, in Gloss s v ) 
suggests that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the Raja’s ancient 
MalaySl. title of KunnalaJeJeon, 
■‘King (7con) of the hills (Jeunnu) and 
waves (ala) ’ The name has recently 
become familiar in reference to the 
curious custom by which the Zamorin 
was attacked by one of the candidates 
for hxs throne (see the account by 
A. Hamilton (ed. 1744, x. 309 seq 
Pinkerton, viii. 374) < 3 [uoted by Mr. 
3 Q 


Frazer (Golden Bough, 2nd ed. ii. 14 
««?•) ] 

c. 1343. — “The sultan is a Kafir called 
the Samari . When the time of our 
departure for China came, the sultan, the 
Samari equipped for ua one of the 13 juuks 
which were lying in the port of Calicut.” — 
Ibn Beduta, iv 89-94 

1442 — “I saw a man with his body naked 
like the rest of the Hindus, The sovereign 
of this city (Calicut) bears the title of 
Samari when he dies it is his sister's son. 

I who succeeds him ” — Ahdurraszak, in India 
%ntThe XYth Cent 17 

1498 — “ First Calicut whither we went. 
The King whom they call Camolim (for 
^amorim) can muster 100,000 men for war, 
with the contingents that he receives, his 
own authority extending to very few.” — 
Boteiro de Vasco da Gama 
1510 — “Now I will speak of the King 
here in Oalicut, because he is the most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and 18 called JSamory, which in the Pagan 
language means God on earth.” — Varihema, 
134 The traveller confounds the word with 
tamhuran, which does mean ‘ Lord ’ [Forbes 
(see below) makes the same mistake j 
1616. — “This city of Calicut is very large. 

, . , This King became greater and more 
powerful than all the others, he took the 
name of Zomodri, which is a point of honour 
above all other Kings ” — Baroosa, 103 
[1562 — “Samarao” See under CELE* 
BES] 

1663 — “ The most powerful Pnnee of this 
Malebar was the King of Caleout, who yar 
excell&nce was called Oamaraj, which among 
them IS as among us the title Emperor ” — 
Barros, I iv 7 

[1664 — Speaking of the Moluccas, “ Cam,- 
arao, which m their language means Ad- 
miral ” — CastaTiJieda, Bk. vi cn. 66 ] 

,, “I wrote him a letter to tell him 
. . that, please God, in a short time the 
imperial fleet would come from Egypt to the 
SSLman, and deliver the country from the 
hands of the infidels ” — &id% *Ali, p 83. 
[Vamb4ry, who in his translation betrays a 
remarkable ignorance of Indian geography, 
^eaks (p 5^) of “Samin, the ruler of 
Ualmtta, by which ho means Caheut ”] 

1663 — “And when the King of Caleout 
(who has for title Samorxm or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin . . — Garcia, f 686 

1572.— 

Sentado o Gama junto ao rioo leito 
Os sens maia aifastados, prompto em vista 
Estava o Samon no trajo, e gey to 
Ba gente, nunca dantes delle vista ” 

CamOes, vii, 69. 

By Burton , 

“ When near that splendid couch ttfvk place 
the guest 

and others further ofif, prompt glance and 
keen 

the Samorizi cast on folk whose garb and 
gest 

wore like to nothing he had ever seen.” 
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1616 —Under this year there is a note of 
a Letter from Underecoon-Oheeto the Great 
Samoxm or K. of Calicut to K. James. — 
Sa%yisbury, i, 462. 

1673 — Indeed it is pleasantly situated 
under trees, and it is the Holy See of their 
Zamerhm or Pope .*' — Ft yer^ 52 

1731 — Their (the Chnstians*) hereditary 
privileges were respected by the 2>ailiori3i 
himself.” — 0ihbo7i, ch, xlvii. 

1735, — A letter of Tippoo*s applies the 
term to a tribe or class, speaking of ‘ 2000 
Saiuones’, who are these ? — JSdett LfitetSy 
274. 

1787,— << The Zamorin is the only ancient 
sovereign in the fcJouth of India/* — T Mum c, 
in 1. 50. 

1810. — our way wo saw one of the 
Za3noxiin*s houses, but ho was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Paniany.” — 
Marul GralKtm, 110. 

[1814. — <*Tho King of Calicut ivas m the 
Malabar language, called Samory, or Zamo- 
nne, that is to say, God on the earth.**— 
Ot. Mpm. 2nd ed. i 263. See quota- 
tion above from Varthemn ] 

,, . . nor did tho conmioror 

(Hydor Ah) take any notice of tho 
3cme*8 complaints and supphcatKuis, Tho 
unfortunate pnnoe, after fastinf^ three days, 
and finding all remonstrance vain, set fire to 
his palace, and was burned, with some of 
hia women and their brahmins ** — Jbxd. iv. 
207-8 ; [2nd ed ii. 477]. This was a case of 
Traga. 

[1900. — ** The Zamorin of Calicut who 
succeeded to the gadi (Guddy) three months 
ago, has died *’ — Ptonetr Maxl^ Apnl 18. 

ZANZIBAB, n.p. This name was 
originally general, and applied widely 
to the East African coast, at least south 
of the River Juhh, and as far as the 
Arab traffic extended. But it was 
also specifically applied to the island 
on which the Sultan of Zanzibar now 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name) ; and this was the 
case at least since the 15th century, as 
we see from the Roidro. The rers, 
Zdn0-bary ^ Region of the Blacfes,^ was 
known to the ancients in the form 
{Ptolemy^ i. 17, 9 i iv. 7, 11) and 
Zing'Lvm, The Arab softening of tho 
g made the name into Zanjibdr^ and 
this the Portuguese made into Zam-nhar. 

o, 646 — “And those who navigate the 
Indian Sea are aware that Zingitixn, as it 
IS called, lio.s beyond the country where 
the inceiMe grows, which is called Barbary/* 
-"Ooimias^ in Gatkag^ (&c., olxvii 

0. 940 — *^The land of the Zai^ begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile** 
(by this the J ubb seems meant) ** and extends 
to the country of Sofftla and of the Wak- 
wak.’*— Pr^tdrieid’Or^ iii. 7. 


c. 1190. — Alexander having eaten what 
was protended to be the head of a black 
captive says 

“ . , . I have never eaten better food than 
this ! 

Since a man of Zang is in eating so 
heart-attracting, 

To eat any other roast meat to me is 
not agreeable ’ ’* 

J^il({vd(X7 -'Ntmab fif NtziZmi, by 
1 i "'tlbet ton e Olm Le^ p 104 

1208 — “ Zanghxbar is a great and noble 
Island, with a compass of some 2000 miles. 
The people arc all black, and go 

stark naked, with only a litilo covering for 
decency Tboir hair is as black aft pepper, 
and so frizzly that oven with water vou 
can scarcely straighten it,*’&c., ha — Mateo 
Poh>i 11 215. Marco Polo regards tho coovst 
of Zanzibar as belonging to a great island 
like Madagascar. 

1440.— ^‘Kahkut is a very safe haven 
, , , whore one finds in abundance the- 
precious objects brought from mantime 
countries, especially from Habshah (see 
HTOSHEE, ABYSSINIA), Zirbad, and 
Zanzibar.** Abcturnmdl. m Not. et Mxts,^ 
xiv. 48(5 

1498.— “And when tho morning came, 
wo found wo hud arrived at a very groat 
island called Jamgiber, peopled with many 
Moors, and sttinding good ten leagues from 
tho const/' — Hoteiro^ 106. 

1616.— “ Between this island of San 
Lorenzo (ue Madagascar) ami the conti- 
nent, not very far from it are throe islands, 
which are oallod one Manila, another 2^- 
sibar, and the other Ponda ; these are in- 
habited by Moors ; they are very fertile 
islands. *’ — lint ho$a^ 1 4 , 

1663. — “And from tho streams of this 
river Quihmanc© towards the west, as far 
as the CJape of Currents, up to which the 
Moors of that coast do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
tho <3apo of Good Hope (as we call it), tho* 
Arabians and Persians of those parts call 
2Sa33giiebar, and the inhabitants they cal) 
Zanguy.**— Barres, 1. vni. 4. 

,, A few pages later w© have “ Islea 
of Pemba, Zdnzwar^ Monfia, Comoro,** show- 
ing apparently that a difference had grown 
up, at least among the Portuguese, dis- 
tinguishing Zazi^ebar the continental 
re^on from Zanzibar the Island. 

o 1686 

“ And with my power did march to Zanzi- 
bar 

The western (xie) part of Afrio, where I 
view'd 

The Ethiopian Sea, rivers, and lakes. 

Marlawe^s Tatnhvrlam the 
2d. part, i. 3. 

1592.—“ From hence we went for the Isle 
of ZasiMbar on the coast of Melinda, where 
at wee stayed and wintered usktill ihe be- 
ginning of February following.** — Mmvf 
iv. 68. 
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ZEBU, s This whimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English as 
w^l as Trench, to the humped domestic 
ox (or Brahminy bull) of India, was 
taken by Buffon from the exhibitors 
of such a beast at a Trench fair, who 
perhaps invented the word, but who 
told him the beast had been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
that name. We have been able to 
discover no justification for this in 
African dialects, though our friend 
Mr. R. Gust has kindly made search, 
and sought information from other 
philologists on our account Zehu 
passes, however, with most people 
as an Ind?f,n word , thus JVehhter’s 
D^ctionaryy savs ‘‘Zebu, the native 
Indian name The only word at 
all like it that we can discover is 
zobo (q V.) or zhobo^ applied in the 
semi-Tibetan regions of the Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak 
by the slightly modified form dsomo 
In Jaschke’s Tibetan JD'ict we find 
“ Ze^-ha 1 hump of a camel, zebu, 

etc ” This IS curious, but, we should 
think, only one of those coincidences 
which we have had so often to notice. 

Isidore Geofiroy de St Hilaire, in 
his work Acchrnatahon €t Domeshcation 
des Anvmaux Uhles, considers the ox 
and the zehu to be two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 
monuments, and both on those of 
ancient E^pt The humped ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
Polo mentions Still, the great 
naturalist to whose work we have 
referred is hardly justified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zebu” is common to “almost the 
whole of Asia” with a great part of 
Africa. [Mr Blanford writes: “The 
origin of Bos vnd^cus (sometimes called 
zebu by European naturalists) is un- 
known, but it was in all probability 
tropical or sub-tropical, and was re- 

f irded by Blyth as probably African 
o ancestral lorm has been discovered 
among Indian fossil bovines, which 
, , . comprise species allied to the 
gaur and buffalo ” (^Mammalia, 483 
uq.).] 

o. 1772.— “We have seen this small 
hunched ox alive. It was shown at the 
fair m Paris an 1752 {nc, but a transcript 
from the French edition of 1837 gives 1772) ' 
under the name of Zehu; which we have 
adopted to describe the animal by, for it is 
a particular breed of the ox, and not a 


^ecies of the buffalo ** — Buffoon's Nat, JETisi , 
E T 1807, viii 19, 20 , see also p 33. 

1861 — ‘‘Kous savons done positivement 
qu’^ une €poque oh Tocoident €tait encore 
couvert de for^ts, Vonent, d^j^ civilisS, pos- 
s^dait dejk le boeuf et le Zehu , et par con- 
sequent e'est de Torient que ces animaux 
sent sortis, pour devemr, l*un (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, Vautre oommun h presquo 
toute PAsie et k une grange partie de 
TAfnque ” — Geojffroy St ailmre (worlPabove 
referred to, 4th ed 1861) 

[1898 — “I have seen a herd of Zebras 
{sio) 01 Indian humped cattle, but cannot 
say where they are kept ” — In 9 ser JSf di Q, 
1 468 ] 

ZEDOARY, and ZERUMBET, ss. 

These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in pharmacy and often coupled 
together The former is often men- 
tioned in medieval literature The 
former is Arabic jadwdr^ the latter 
Pers mramhad There seems some 
doubt about the scientific discrimina- 
tion of the two Moodeen Sherift says 
that Zedoary (Curcuma aedoarm) is sold 
in most bazars under the name of ahhe- 
haldl, whilst jadvdr, or idvadvary is the 
bazar name of roots of varieties of 
non-poisonous aconites There has 
been considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [see Watty 
Mcon JDzet 11 656, 670]. Ur Royle, 
m his most interesting discourse on 
the Ant^qu^ty of B[%ndco Med%cmQ 
(p 77), transcribes the following pre- 
scription of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name of Zedoary first occurs, 
along with many other Indian drugs . 

CAD 540 — “ Zadar jeaf oertae), galan- 
gae, Iigustici, seschs, cardamomi, pipens 
iou^, pipens albi, oinnamomi, zin^bens, 
seminis Siuyrmi, caryophylh, phylli, sta- 
chyos, myxobalam, phu, costi, acordii, sil- 
phii vel laserpitii, rbei barbanoi, poeomae ; 
alii etiana arbons nucis viscum et palmri 
semen, itemque saxifragum ac casiana ad- 
dunt, ex his singulis stateres duos com- 
misoeto. . " 

c 1400 — “ Canell and setewale of pnee 
— B of the Rose 

1516 — «« In the Kingdom of Caliouttber© 
grows much pepper . . and very much 
good ginger of the country, cardamom^, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
zerumba, zedoary, wild cinnamon ’* — Bar- 
hoaa, 154. 

1563 — “ . , . da zedoaria fa% capitulo 
Avieena e d© Zerumbet , e isto que cha- 
mamos zedoana, chama Avioena gexauar, 
e o outro nome nSo Ihe sea, porque o nS-o 
ha senSo nas terras confins k China e esto 
getduar © uma m^zinha de mmto preQo, 

© nuo aohada senSo nas mSoa dos quo os 
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Gentios chaniam jogiies, ou outros a quom 
os Mouros chamam ealandaros — Gai cut, 
f 216^-217. 

[1606 — ** Setweth,'" a copyist’s error for 
tSeiivM. — Budivcodi Fast Lettn Bool, 200 ] 

ZEMINDAR, s Pers mml)i‘ddr^ 
‘ Jaiidliolder ’ One holding land on 
which he l>ays revenue to the Govern- 
iiienf direct, and not to any inter- 
mediate superior In Bengal Proper 
the zemindars hold generally consider- 
able tracts, on a permanent settlement 
of the amount to he paid to Govern- 
ment In the N W Piovineos there 
are often a great many zemindars in a 
village, holding hy a common settle- 
ment, periodically renewable In the 
N W. Provinces the rust.ic })ronuncia- 
tion of the word mmindix} is hardly 
distmgiiisha]>le from the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian ]>rommciation of jama- 
ddr (see JEMADAE), and the form 
given to mmJnddr in early English 
records shows that this ]ironiniciation 
prevailed lu Bengal more than two 
centuries ago. 

1688, — **Wo lay at Bogatchora, a very 
pleasant and delightful! Country, y« Oemi- 
dar invited us ashore, and showed us Htore 
of Beer, Peacocks, &o,, but it was not our 
ffood fortune to got any of thorn.” — Jlfdges, 
Fiaryt April 11 j [Hak Soo. i. 77, also i, 
89]. 

[1686.— “He has ordered down© 800 horso 
under the conduct of three Jemidaxs.”— In 
ditto, II. Ivi.] 

1697.— “Having tned all means with the 
Jenaidar of the Country adjacent to us to 
lot us have tho town of OalciUta at the 
usual Hire or Eont, rathor than fail, having 
promised him J Part more than the Place 
at present brings him m, and all to no 
Purpose, h© making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he will not lot us have 
any Part of tho Country in the Eight 
Honourable Company’s name, but that w© 
might have it to our use m any of the 
Knives Names: the Eeason he gives for 
it IS, that the Place will bo wholly lost to 
him — that we are a Powerful People — and 
that he cannot be possessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
he can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

# « # # It- 

October 81 at, 1698 “The Prince having 
given us tho thro© towns adjacent to our 
Hettlemo«'t, via. JU (JaXcutta^ OkuianutiB^ 
and Oohinporfi^ or more properly may be 
said the Jemmidarship of the said towns, 
paying the said Kent to the King as the 
Jemidaxs have suooessively done, and at the 
same time ordenng the Jemmidax of the 
said towns to make over their Bight and 


Title to the English upon their paying to 
the Jemidar(s) One thousand Bupees for 
tho samo, it was agreed that tho Money 
should bo paid, being tho best Money that 
over was spent for so groat a Privilege, 
but tho Jeinmidax(s) making a great Noise, 
bomg unwilling to part vrith thoir Countrey 

. and finding thorn to continue in their 
avoraonoss, notwithstanding tho Prince had 
ail odicor upon thorn to bring thorn to a 
Compliance, it is agreed that 1,500 Eupees 
bo pniti thorn, provided they will relinquish 
thoir title to tho said towns, and give it 
under thoir Hands in Writing, that they 
have made over tho sanio to the Right 
Htmourablo Company Fjt'f of Oo}isns at 
O/iuftanKttf^, tho 29th December (Pnptod for 
l’*arhainonL in 1788) 

In tho precotling extracts tho De prefixed 
to Oalcutttiis Pors dr'k ‘village,* or ‘town- 
ship,* a common term in tho language of 
Indian Eevonuo administration. An ‘ Ex- 
planatum of Terms * furnished by W Hast- 
ings to tho Port William Council in 1759 
thus oxjfiains the word 

“Deeh — tlio ancient limits of any village 
or pansh ’I'hus, ‘Beeh Calenttir moans 
only that part which was originally in- 
habited.’* — (Jn Zoiigy p. 1/6.) 

1707 8.— In a “List <if Men’s Kamos, &c., 
iinmodiatoly in the Horvico of tho llon^e 
Vmted Compy. in thoir Factory of Fort 
William, Bengal # # 

Now Co. 1707/8 

rtf If 'f « 

Mr. William Bugeion . . . Jemidax or 
# * rent gatherer. 

1713. ♦ -* 

Mr, Edward Page . , . Jemendax.” 

lifivrds in India Ofhoe. 

1762 — “ One of the articles of tho Treaty 
with Meer Jaffior says the Company shall 
onioy tho Zemidary of tho I^ands from 
Calcutta down to Culpeo, they paying what 
iH paid in tho King^s Books.” — I/oiograpk 
(unpublishod) iMier of JaI. in Inaia 

O^ffico Recortis, datfd Berkeley Square, Jan. 

1776 —“Tho Oountroy JTemitdarB remote 
from Calcutta, treat ua frequently with 

f reat IriHolonoe ; and I was obliged to re- 
reat with only an officer and 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in tho face of 8 or 400 Burgun- 
dasses (see BtTEKtTNBAtyZE), who lined 
the Woods and Kept a straggling Fire all 
y» Way.” — Lettfr of Ma^or James 

Rtnnell^ dd, August 6* 

1778.— “This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, the 
town of Sootanutty, Calcutta and Gonnd- 
pore.” — CrwM, ii, 17» 

1809. — “It is inmossible for a province 
to be in a more Nourishing state: and I 
must, in a great degree, attribute this to 
the total absence of aexniildax*.” — Ld* 
i. 456 He means nsmindars of 
the Bengal description. 
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1812 — “ . . the Zemindars, or here- 
ditary Superintendents of Iiand/’ — Eifth 
JRepoiti 13, 

[1818 — “The Bengal farmers, according 
to some, are the tenants of the Honourable 
Company , according to others, of the 
Jnmidarus, or land-holders.’* — Vrardy 
liuidoosy 1 74 ] 

1822 — “Lord Cornwallis’s system was 
commended in Lord Wellesley’s time for 
some of its parts, which we now acknow- 
ledge to be the most defective Surely 
you will not say it has no defects. The 
one I chiefly alluded to was its leaving the 
ryots at the mercy of the zemindars ” — 
MlpKimtonty in L%fey ii 182. 

1843. — “Our plain clothing commands 
far more reverence than all the 3 ewels 
which the rCfcst tawdry Zemindar wears ” 
— Macaulay, Speech on Gates of Somnauth, 

1871 — “ The Zemindars of Lower Ben- 
gal, the landed proprietary established by 
Lord Cornwallis, have the worst reputa- 
tion as landlords, and appear to have 
frequently deserved it ” — Maine, Village 
Commumties, 163 

ZENANA, s Pers mndnay from 
mny ‘ woman * , the apartments of a 
house in which the women of the family 
are secluded This Mahommedan 
custom has heen largely adopted by the 
Hindus of Bengal and the Mahrattas 
Zanana is also used for the women of 
the family themselves The growth 
of the admirable Zenana Missions has 
of late years made this word more 
familiar in England. But we have 
heard of more than one instance in 
which the objects of this Christian 
enterprise have been taken to he an 
amiable aboriginal tribe — ‘Hhe Zena- 
nas.” 

[1760. — “I am informed the Dutch chief 
at Bimhpatam has . , embarked his jen- 
xdnora on board a sloop bound to Ohm- 
surah. . . — In Long, 236 ] 

1761. — “ . I asked him where the 

Nabob was ? Who replied, he was asleep in 
his Zunana ” — Ool, Goote, in V<m Bmart, 

X 111 . 

1780 — “It was an object with the Omrahs 
or great Lords of the Court, to hold 
captive in their Zenanahs, even hundreds 
of females,” — Modges, Travels, 22. 

1782. — “Notice is hereby given that one 
Zoraveer, consumahito Hadjee Mustapha of 
Moorshedabad these 13 yoars, has absconded, 
after stealing . . He has also earned 

away with him two Women, heretofore of 
Sujah Dowlah’s Zenana ; purchased by 
Hadjee Mustapha when last at Lucknow, 
one for 300 and the other for 1200 Rupees.” 
— -/nciia Gazette, March 9, 


1786 — 

“ Within the Zenana, no longer would they 

In a starving condition impatiently stay, 

But break out of prison, and all run 
away ” Simpktn the Second, 42 

,, “Their behaviour last night was 
so furious, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter- 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw themselves fromethe walls, or 
force open the doors of the zenanans ” — 
Oapi J agues, quoted in Articles of QTiargc 
agmnst Mast mgs, in Eunice, vii 27 

1789 — “I have not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole zenana of Indians than the ex- 
travagance of one English lady ” — Munrd’s 
Nair 60 

1790 — “In a Mussleman Town many 
complaints arise of the Passys or Toddy 
Collectors climbing the Trees and over- 
looking the Jenanas or Women’s apart- 
ments of principal Natives.” — Mvnute in a 
letter from Bd^ of Revenue to G-ovt of 
Bengal, July 12 — MS in India Oflice, 

1809 — “ Musulmauns . even earned 

their depravity so far as to make secret 
enquiries respecting the females in their 
districts, and if they heard of any remark- 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their zenanas ” — Xo? d ValentiUy 
1. 415 

1817 — “It was represented by the Rajah 
that they (the bailiffs) entered the house, 
and endeavoured to pass into the zenana, 
or women’s apartments ” — J. Mill, Mist 
IV 294 

1826 — “The women in the zananah, in 
their impotent rage, flew at Captain Brown, 
who came off minus a considerable quantity 
of skin from his face ” — John Shipp, in 49 

1828 — “‘Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures 
are m the fort®’ ‘His treasures and his 
Zenana ; I may even be able to secure his 
j^rson ’ ” — Si^ W* Scott, The Surgeon's 
Maughtei, ch. xii, 

ZEND, ZBNDAVESTA, s Zend 
IS the name which has been commonly 
applied, for more than a hundred years 
to that dialect of the ancient Iranian 
(or Persian) lai^uage in which the 
Avesta or Sacred Books of Zorastrianism 
or the old Persian religion are written. 
The application of the name in this 
way was q[uite erroneous, as the word 
Zand when used alone m the Par&i 
books indicates a ‘ commentary or 
explanation,’ and is in fact applied 
only to some Pahlavi tmnslation, 
commentary, or gloss If the name 
Zend were now to be used as the 
designation of any language it would 
more justly apply to the Pahlavi itself. 
At the same time Haug thinks it 
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probable that the term Zand was 
originally applied to a commentary 
written in the same language as the 
Avesta itself, for in the Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Yasna, a of the 

Avesta, wlijere the scriptures are men- 
tioned, Avesta and Zend are coupled 
together, as of equal authority, winch 
coul<^ hardly ha\e been the case if by 
Zend the translator meant his own 
work. No name for the language of 
the ancient scrixitures has been found 
in the Parsi books; and A^'>esita itself 
has been adopted by scholars m 
speaking of the language The fnig- 
nients of these seripturea are written 
in two dialects of the Eastern Tianian, 
one, the more ancient, in which the 
Gdtkas or hymns are written , and a 
liter one which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of 
Bactria 

The word Znnd, in Hang’s view, 
may be referred to the root m7i, ‘to 
know’; Skt, j7u7, Gr ypw, Lat gno 
(as in agnoffce, cognosco), so that its 
meaning is ‘ knowledge ’ Prof. J. 
Oppert, on the other hand, identifies 
it with old Pers mmida, ^‘pv&.yevJ 
Zendavesta is the name which has 
been by Europeans popularly applied 
to the books just spolien of as the 
Avesta. The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, as, according to Haug, ** the 
Pahlavi books always style them 
Avistdh m Zand (Avesta and Zend)” 
i.e the Law with its traditional and 
authoritative explanation. Ahaatd, in 
the sense of law, occurs in the funeral 
inscription of Darius at Behistun ; and 
this seems now the most generally 
accepted origin of the term in its 
application to the Parsi sacred books. 
irbiB IS not, however, the explanation 

f Lven by Haug) Thus, ^Avesta and 
end ’ signify tc^ether ‘ The Law and 
the Commentary.’ 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty - one books called Nash$, the 
greater part of which were burnt by 
Alexander in his conquest of Persia ; 
possibly true, as we know that 
Alexander did burn the palace at 
Persepolis. The collection of frag- 
ments which remains, and is known as 
the Zend-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
form, into two parts. I. The Avesta, 
properly so called, containing ia) the 


Vendiddd, a compilation of religious 
laws and of mythical tales , (6) the 
Vispdrad, a collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice ; and (c) the Ya$?zaj composed 
of similar litanies and of 6 hymns or 
Gdthas 111 an old dialect II. The 
lOwrda, or small, Avesta, composed of 
short prayers for recitation by the 
faithful at certain moments of the day, 
month, or year, and in presence of the 
different elements, with which certain 
other hymns and fragments are usually 
included. 

The term Zendaveata, though used, 
as we see below, l>y Lord in 1635), first 
beciime familiar in Euroj^e through the 
labours of Aiiquetil du JPerroii, and 
his xmblieatiou of 1771. [The Zend- 
Avesta has now been translated in Sacred 
Boolcs of the East, by J Darmesteter, 
L. H Mills ; Pahlav% Texts, by E. W. 
West ] 

c 930 — **Zaradasht, tho son of AsbitnStn, 

, . , had brought to tho Persians tho book 
al-Bast&h in the old Farsi tongue. He 
gave a commentary on this, which is the 
Zand, and to this commentary yet another 
explanation which was called Bazand. . . 

— 11 . 367 [Bee Maug, Essays, p 11.] 

o 1030. — “Ohe chronology of this same 
past, but in a different shape, I have also 
found in the book of Hamza hen Alhusam 
Ahsfahft,ni, which he calls * Chronology cf 
great nations qf the past and present/ He 
says that he has endeavoured to correct his 
account by means of the Ahasti, which is 
the religious code (of the Zoroastrians), 
Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of my book.” — Al^Ihrdnt, Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, by Sachau, p. 112. 

p “Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to six other children, the names of whom 
are known in the Avastd.” — Ibid, p. 108. 

1630. — “Desirous to add anything to the 
ingenious that the opportunities of my 
Travayle might conferre vpon mee, I ioyued 
myselfa with one of their Church men 
called their Daroo, and by the interpreta- 
tion of a Parsee, whose long imploymant in 
the Companies »ervioe, had brought him to 
mediocrity in the English tongue, and whose 
familiarity with me, inclined him to further 
my inquiries • I gained the knowledge of 
want hereafter i shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Boriptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVN- 
DAVASTAVV,”— Xonf, Ths Beligion of the 
Persees, The Promne. 

[o. 1680.—“ Being past the Element of Mr# 
and the highest Orbs (as saith their ZtUAda- 
yastalo) . . ^ T, Esrbert, 2ad ed. 

X677,p.M.] 

1068.— “Les ottomans appellent gummm 
vne seote de Payens que nous connoissons 
sons le ncm d'adorateurs du feu, las Pe3>* 
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sans sons celny d*Aiec?ipeiea, et les Indon 
sons celny de Parsi, terme dont ils se 
nommSt enx-mesmes. . . Ils ont lenr 
Gamete Esoriture on Zundeuastaw, en deux 
Yolnmes compost© par vn nomm^ Zertost, 
rconduit par vn Ange nomm^ Abraham on 
plus-tost Bahaman Vmshanspan . . — De 
la Boullaye-le-GoKZf ©d 1657, pp 200-201. 

1700 — **Suo itaqu© Libro (Zerdusht) . , 
ahum affixit specialem Titulum Zend, sou 
alias Zeudavestii , vulgus sonat ZuTid et 
Zundavastaw Ita ut quamvia illud ejus 
Opus varus Tomis, sub distinctis etiam 
nomimbus, constet, tamen quidvis ex dic- 
toriim Tomorum quovis, satis propnfe et 
legitimb Cl tan possit, sub dioto generali 
nominoiv ntpote quod, hac ration©, in operum 
■ejns complexu seu Syntagnoate continen 
intelligatur . . Bst autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum et Zexidavest& conflatum est ex 
superaddito ^nomine Behraeo - CJialdmco, 
Eahta, ^ e ignis, unde , . supra 

•dioto nomine Zejid apnd Arabes, sigmficatur 
Igrixarvwm seu Fodle . , Cum itaque 
nomine Zend signidoetur Ignianum, et Zen- 
davefitS. Jgniarmm et Igms,” &c — T Hyde, 
Hist Bel Vet Persarum eorwtyique Magormn, 
eap* XXV , ©d. Oxon 1760, pp 335-336. 

1771 — Persuadd que les usages mo- 
■dornos de I’Asie doivent lour origin© aux 
Peuples et anx Keligions qui hont sub- 
jugude, 3 © me sms propose a’€tudi©r dans 
les sources I’anoienne TWologie des Nations 
habitudes dans les Oontr^es immenses qui 
sent ^ I’Est de TBuphrate, et de consulter 
flur lour Histoire. les livres originaux. Oe 
plan m’a engage a romonter aux Monumens 
los plus anoiens. Je les ai tronv5 de deux 
•especes : les premiers ^ents en Samskretan , 
•ce sent les vedes, Livres sacr^s des Pays, 
qui d© rindus s’dtendent aux frontibres de la 
Chine : les seconds dents en Zend, anoienne 
Langue du Nord de la Perse , o’est le Zend 
Avesta, qui passe pour avoir la Loi des 
Oontr^es bomdes par TEuphrate, le Cauoase, 
rOxus, et la mer des Inaes,” — Anguetil d^ 
PefTTOTtf Zemd^Avesta. Ouvrape de Zoroastre^ 
Docwm>m$ PriUmvmires, p. m. 

,, ‘‘Bans deux cens ans, quand les 
Tjangues Zend et Pehln© (Palilavx) seront 
dovenues en Europe famih^res aux Sqavans, 
on pourra, ©n reotiflant les ©ndroits oh 3 © 
me serai trompd, donner une Traduction 
plus exact© du S^nd-Avesta, ©t oi ce que 
je dis 101 excitant T^mulation, avance le 
terme que je viens de dxer, mes fautes 
m’auront conduit au but que 3 © me suis 
proposA'* — Jdtd, Preface, xvii 

18S4. — “The supposition that some of the 
hooks were destroyed by Alexander the Great 
is contained in the introductory chapter of I 
the Pohlevi VirafNama, a book wntten in 
the Sassaman times, about the 6th or 7th 
•century, and in which the event is thus 
•chionioled; — ‘The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil spndt), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their religion, insti- 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
the Buman, the inhabitant of Egypt, to 
-carry war and hardships to the countir of 
Iran (Persia). He killed the monarch of 


Iran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
royal court. And this religion, that is, all 
the hooks of Avesta and Zend, wntten 
with gold ink upon prepared cow-skins, 
was deposited in the archives of Stakhar 
(Istakhar or Persepolis) of Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked Ashmogh (de- 
stroyer of the pious), Alexiedar the evil- 
doer, took them (the hook^ out and burnt 
them ” — Dosahhal ErcMi* PC, of the Parm. 
u. 158-159 

ZEEBAPT, s. Gold-brocade, Pers. 
mr, ‘gold,^ haft, ‘woven.’ 

[1900 — “Kamkwabs, or kimkhwahs (Kin- 
cob), are also known as zar-bafb (gold- 
woven), and mushajjar (having patterns)*” 
— Yusuf Ah, Mom, on Silk Eahnes, 86.] 

ZILLAH, s This word is properly 
Ar (in Indian pron) ‘a rib,’ 

thence ‘a side,’ a district It is the 
technical name for the administrative 
districts into which British India is 
divided, each of which has m the older 
provinces a Collector, or Collector and 
Magistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 
&c , and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner 

[1772. — “With respect to the Talook- 
dairys and inconsiderable ZemmdarryB. 
which formed a part of the Huzzoor (Huzoor) 
Zilahs or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the General Cutdaerry at 
Moorshedabad . ” — W JBCastings, in 

Hunter, Annals of Bengal, 4th ©d , 38o ] 

1817 — “In each district, that is in the 
language of the country, each Zillah . . 
a Zillah Court was established ” — M'Urs 
Hist V, 422. 

ZIN'GABL np. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name applied 
in various countries of Europe, and in 
various modifications, mnean, «vngam, 
mneah, chingari, mgeuner, &o., to the 
gypsies 

V ariouB suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion have been made on the supposition 
that it IS of Indian origin Borrow 
has explained the word as ‘a person 
of mixt blood,’ deriving it from the 
Skt sankara, ‘made up.’ It is true 
that vama sankara is used for an ad- 
mixture of castes and races (e,g in 
Bhagavod Gltd, 1 41, &c.), but it is 
not the name of any caste, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been applied be likely to 
carry it with them to distant lands. 
A writer in the Saturday Eeview once 
suggested the Pers. zlngar, ‘ a saddler.’ 
Not at all probable. In Sleeman’s 
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Ramaseeana or Vocabulary of the 
peculiar Language used by the Thugs 
(Calcutta, 1836), p 85, we find ; 

**Chingaree, a class of Multaiu Thugs, 
sometimes called JH^aiks, of the Mussulman 
faith They proceed on their expeditions 
in the character of Brmjaras, with cows 
and bullocks laden with merohandizo, which 
they expose^for sale at their encampments, 
and ■Ciereby attract their victims They use 
the rope of their bullocks instead of the 
rooTnal in strangling. They are an ancient 
tribe of Thugs, and take their wives and 
children on their expeditions.** 

[These are the Chaugars of whom 
Mr, Ibbetsou (Pan^ah Ethnog, 308) 
gives an account A full descrix>tioii 
of them has been given by 13 r, G. W. 
Leitner {A Sketch of the Ghanga'i s nmt of 
their Dialect, Lahore, 1880), in which 
he shov s reason to doubt any coimee- 
tioii between them and the 52ingan.] 
l)e Goeje (Coyitiihutions to the Hint, of 
the Gypsieh) regards that people as the 
Indian Zop (ze. Jatt of Smd) He 
suggests as'possihle origins of the name 
first Bhiktlrl (see SHIKAEEE), and then 
Pers, changl, 4iarpor,* from which a 
ilural changdn actually occurs in 
liane^s Arabian Nights, iii. 730, note 22, 
These are the Al-Jink, male dancers 
see Burton, At, Nights, via. 18).! 

If the name is to he derived, from 
India, the term in SleeiTian*s Vocabu- 
lary seems a more probable origin than 
the others mentioned here. But is it 
not more likely that %ingari,\iyLe Gipsy 
and Bohemian, would be a name given 
ah extra on their appearing in the 
West, and not earned uith tliem from 
Asia? 

ZIBBAD, n p. Pars. zir-hCtd, ‘ below 
the wind/ i,6, leeward. This is a phrase 
derived from nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears to be adopted with reference 
to the S,W. Monsoon, Thus by the 
extracts from the MoMt or ‘Ocean’ of 
Sidi ’All Kapudan (1564), translated 
bv Joseph y. Hammer in the Joum, 
As Soo, Bengal, we find that one chapter 
(unfortunately not given) treats ^‘Of 
the Indian Islands above and below 
the wind,” The islands “above the 
wind” ^were probably Ceylon, the 
Maldives, Socotra, &c., but we find 
no extract with precise indication of 
them. We find however indicated as 
the “ tracts situated below the wind ” 
Malacca, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Bengal, 


Martaban, Pegu, The phrase is one 
which naturally acquires a specific 
meaning among sea-faring folk, of 
which we have an instance in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands of 
the W Indies But probably it waa 
adopted from the Malays, who make 
use of the same nomenclature, as the 
quotations show, 

1412 — “Tho inhabitnuts of tho «oa coasts 
amvo boro (at Orinu/,) from tho couiitrios 
of Tchiii, Java, Bengal, tho cities of Zir- 
bad m Jiidta m tht 

Gent, 6. 

1553 — , , Boforo tho foundation of 
Malaca, in this Chngapura . , met all tho 
navigators of tho seas to tho West of India 
and <»f those to tho Kant of^it, which last 
embrace tho regions of Biani, China, Cho- 
ampa, C’amboja, anti tho many thousand 
Islam Is that ho in that, Onont. And those 
two tpiiiitors the niitivcs of tho land dis- 
tinguish as Dybananguini {dhbtlica-angXn) 
and Atnz Angium (dfas angln) which are as 
much as to say * below the winds* and 
*(tboee the windi,* boh»w being West and 
above East /* — /inn os, T>ec. 11. Iav. vi cap i. 
In this pasHtvge Do Banos goes unusually 
astray, for tho uso of tho Malay expressions 
which he quotes, bawu-rtngin (or aidutim/iX 
‘below the wind/ and a fas (or dt^dfns} 
angln, ‘above tho wind,* is just thorevoxse 
of hi8 explanation, the former moaning the 
oast, and tho latter tho west (see below), 

c. 1,^90.—“ iCnhinhai (soo CALAMBAK) 
IS the wood of a tree brought from ZXrbdd 
(?) -Tlxq i. 81, A niistiiken explanation 
18 given in the foot-note from a native 
autnonty, but this is corrected by Prof, 
Bloohmann at p, 616, 

1726, — “Tho Malayors are also commonly 
called Orawy di /UtvHth Angm, or ‘people 
beueatb the wind/ otherwise Basterl/ifws, 
as those of the West, and mrtioularly tne 
Arabs, are called Otang Atas Angin, or 
‘people above the wmd/ and known as 
Westerhngs.** — Vatenttjn, r, 810. 

,, “Tho land of the Peninsula, &o*, 
was called by tho geographers Zierbaad, 
moaning in Persian ‘beneath the wind/** 
— /6ice. 817. 

1866.— “There is a peculiar idiom of tho 
Malay langu^o, connected with the mon- 
soons. * . . Tne Malays call all countries 
west of their own ‘countHes above tho 
wind/ and their own and all countries oast 
of it ‘countries below the wind/ . . . 
The origin of the phrase admits of no ex- 
planation, unless ft have reference to tho 
most important of the two monsoons, the 
western, that which brrmght to the Ma- 
layan countries the traders of India/*— 
Oratqfurd*s Bese, Diet, 288. 

ZOBO, ZKOBO, DSOMO, &e., s. 
Names used in the semi-Tibetan tracta 
of the Himalaya for hybrids between 
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the yak bull aiad the ordinary hill 
cow, much used in transport and agri- 
culture. See quotation under ZEBT7 
The following are the connected Tibetan 
terms, according to Jaeschke’s Diet 
(p 463) . “ 'Tiuho, a mongi'el bred of 
Yak bull and common cow ; hri-vidzo. 
a mongrel bred of common bull and 
yak cow , wdzopo, a male , wdzo-mo, 
a female animal of the kind, both 
valued as domestic cattle f Wilting 
of the Lower Himalaya, Mr. Atkinson 
says : “ When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid is called 
jubu; ^heii the parentage is reversed, 
the produce is called garjo. The juhu 
IS found more valuable than the other 
hybrid or tiian either of the pure 
stocks” {Himalayan Gazetteer^ ii 38). 
Also see Atn^ ed Jarretty ii. 350 ] 

1298 — “ There are wild cattle in that 
country almost as big as elephants, splendid 
creatures, covered everywhere but in the 
back with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long They are partly black, partly white, 
Olid really wonderfully fine creatures, and 
the hair or wool as extremely fine and white, 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
bi ought some to Venice as a great curiosity, 
and so it was reckoned by those who saw it 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been caught young. They also cross 
those with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful boasts, and 
better for work than other animals These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well , 
and at the latter they will do twice as 
much work as any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts .” — Marco Boh, Bk. i. 
oh. 57. 

1854 — *'The Zobo, or cross between the 
yak and the hill-oow (much resembling 
the English cowl is but rarely seen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though common 
in the N.W Himalaya.” — HooX;er*8 Hzin 
JouTTials, 2d ed. i 203 

[1871 — ^'The plough in Lahoul ... is 
worked by a pair of dzos (hybrids between 
the cow and yak).” — Ha'i court, Il%m, Dxsts 
of Koolooy Lahvuly and 180, 

[1875, — “Ploughing is done chiefly with 
the hybrid of the yak bull and the common 
cow ; this they call zo if male and zomo if 
female.” — Drew, Jummoo and Kashnir, 246 ] 

ZOUAVE, s. This moiern Erench 
term is applied to certain regiments 
of light infantry in a quasi-Onental 
costume, recruited originally in Algeria, 
and from various races, but now only 
consisting of Frenchmen. The name 
Zuawa, Zouaoua was, according to 
Littrd, that of a Kabyle tribe of the 


Juijura which furnished the first 
soldiers so called. 

[ZUBT, ZUBTEE, adj and s. of 
which the corrupted forms are JUB- 
TEE, JUPTEE Ar saht, lit ‘keeping, 
guarding,’ but more generally in India, 
in the sense of ‘seizure, confiscation’* 
In the A^n it is used in ^lie Sguse 
which IS still in use m the N W P , 

‘ cash rents on the more valuable crops, 
such as sugar-cane, tobacco, etc , in 
those districts w^here rents in kind are 
generally paid ’ 

[c 1590 — “Of these Parganahs, 138 pay 
revenue in cash from crops chaiged at 
special rates (in orig sabtl) ” — Ain, ed. 
^irret, u. 163 

[1813 — “Zebt . restraint, confiscation, 
sequestration Zebty. Relating to restraint 
or confiscation , what has been confiscated. 

, Lands resumed by Jaffier Khan which 
had been appropriated in Jaghire (see 
JAG-HBER) ” — Glossary to Fifth Report, 

[1861. — “ You put down one hundred 
rupees If the water of your land does not 
come . . then my money shall be con- 

fiscated to the Sahib If it does then your 
money shall be zupt (confiscated) ” — 
EdwaideSy A Yeici on the Punjab Frontier, 

1 278 ] 

ZUMBOOErUOK, s. Ar. Turk. 
Pers, zamhUrak (spelt mnbdrah), a 
small gun or swivel usually carried on 
a camel, and mounted on a saddle , — 
a falconet. [See a drawing in R 
Kipling’s Beast and Man in India, 266 } 
It was, however, before the use of 
gunpowder came in, the name applied 
sometimes to a cross-bow, and some- 
times to the quwrrel or bolt shot from 
such a weapon. The word is in form 
a Turkish diminutive from Ar %am- 
bur, ‘a hornet’; much as ‘ musket ’’ 
conies from mosguetta Quatremfere 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-bow at the moment 
of discharge (see JY. des Mongols, 286-6 ; 
see also Sujppt s.v.). This older 

meaning is the subject of our first 
quotation 

1848 — “ Les 5cnvains arabes qui ont traits 
des guerres des croisades, dormant h Tarba- 
16 t 0 , telle qua Temployait les chr^tiens, le 
nom de zenibourek La premibre fois quTla 
en font mention, o’est en parlanfudu sibge 
de Tyr par Saladin en 1187 Suivant 

Thistonen des patriarohes dAlexandne, le 
zenbourek 5tait une fi6che de Pdpaisaeur du 
pouce, de la longueur d’une coud6e, qm 
avait quatre faces . . il traversait quel- 
que fois au m^me coup deux hommes plaods 
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Tun dornfere Taiitre . . Les musulmana 
paraissenfc n^avoir fait usage qu'assez tard 
dll zenbourek Djbmal - Eddiu est, ma 
‘connaissance, le premier ^cnvain arabo qui, 
sous la date 643 (1246 de J C ), cite cette 
arme oomme servant aux guerners de Tlsla- 
misme , c’est h j^ropos du sifege d*AscaIon 
par le sultan d’llgypte , . Mais biont6t 

I'ttsage du zenbourek devint commuix on 
Orient, et dans la suite dos Turks ottomans 
•eiitijetinreiFfc dans leurs armies un corps do 
soldats appeUs zenbourekcljis Maintenant 
. . , ce mot a tout h, fait changd d’accop- 
tion, et Ton donne on Perse le nom de zen- 
bourek h. une petite pibce d^irtillerio Mg^ro ” 
— Jiei>na^cd, Be VArt MiUtaue rhrz f(‘S A^abes 
<iii vwyBui age Joiirn As , Ser. IV., tom. 

XU. 211-218. 

1707. — ‘^Prince BediCr Bakht . . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of his 
followers also fell, . His younger brother 
Wdll^tjiJh was killed by a ball from a zam- 
biirak .*’ — Khdfl in ElUot^ vii 398 

c 1764 — “Mirza Nedjof Qhan, who was 
preceded by some Zemberecs, ordered that 
kind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the ominence,” — 
Bf'ir MukLfjjh^rmi iii 250. 

1825.— The reign of Futeh Alleo Shah 


has been far from remarkable for its mili- 
tary splendour , . He has rarely been 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in his 
reign . . he appeared in the held, . . . 

till at last one or two shots from zumboo- 
rucks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror . . — J, B, 

BtasfT, Joiiriiey mto KhouisUn in 1821-22. 
pp 197-8 ’ 

[1829 — **Ho had no cannon, but was 
furnished with a dosciiption of ordnance, 
or swivdls, called zumbooruk, which were 
mounted on camels , and which, though use- 
ful in action, could make no impression on 
the slightest walls. . , — Maholni, AT. ot 
Beisia, 1 419 ] 

1846 — “So hot was the fire oT cannon, 
musquotry, and zambooraks, kept up by 
the Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some 
moments impossible that therentrenchmonts 
could bo won under it "" — Sir Hugh Goiigh/s 
dfi'ip, on tkr Battle of Sohrao^i, dd. Feb 13. 

„ “The Hank in question (at Su- 
brTion) vras mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred ‘ zumbooruks, * or falconets, 
but it derived some support fiom a salient 
battery, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the nvor.” — Cun<^ 
iiingham^s 21, oj the Siihs^ 322. 
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Abada, la 
Abadie, 16a 
Abado, 2a 
Abase, 389ft 
Abash, 428ft 
Abassines, 2ft 
Abast^ 982ft 
Abath, Ift 
Abbasee, Abbesae, 
389ft 

Abcdree, 2tt 
Aboshi, 428ft ; Ab- 
oxynes, 2ft 
Abihdwa, 2ft 
AbkiCry, Abkarry, 

2a 

Abrahmanes, Xl2a , 
Abraiaman, Ab- 
raiamin, 111ft 
Abrawan, Abrooan, 
70 ea 


Abtt-Sar^r, 45a 
Abyssinia, 2ft 
A,a, 2ft 

Acajou, Aoaju, 168ft 
Aoali. iib 
Acaplei^ 159a 
Acciao, 3ft 
Aoezn, 4a 
Aceni, 4a 
Acha, 489ft 
Ach^nak, Aohdnock, 
2ft 


Achdr, 8a 

Acheen, 8a ; Achein, 
4a j Aohetn, 86, 
4a ; Aoheyn, 4a ; 
Aohin, 4a 
Acuquete, 8646 
Adamx pouiutn, 46 ; 

Adames Apple, 4a 
Adap, 89a; Adapol, 


Adathay, Adati, 4ft, 
706a 

Adawlut, 4ft, 6ft, 612a 
Addati, 4ft 
Adelham, 482a, 628ft 
779a 

Adhigdri, AdhikSn, 
Adicano, Adigaar, 
7a ; Adigar, Adi- 
gares, 6ft, 7«, 686a, 
Adikar, 7a 


Adjutant, 7a, 2896, 
694ft, 849a 
Admiral, 18a 
Aduano, 310ft 
Ady, 1766 
^de, 3366, 630ft 
Affanan, Affion, 641ft 
Affiore, 780a 

7ft, Afghaun, 

Afranjah, 853a 
Africo, 8ft 
A-fu-yung, 641a 
Agal-wood, 386a 
Agam, 8ft 
Agar, 386a 
Agar-agar, 8ft 
Ag-bot, 9a 
Agdaun, 8ft 
Ageagayes, 39a 
Agenas^ 9a 
Ag-gSri, 86 
Agin-boat, 9a 
Agla-wood, 8856 
Agomia, 468ft 
Agramuzo, 646ft 
Aguaoat, Aguaoata, 
Aguaoate, 15a, ft 
AgSla, 3856 
Agun-boat, 9a 


Ahsh&m, 136a, S45a 
Abuoatl, 15ft 
AjnlLs, 9a 
Ak, 9^^ 593a 
Akalee, AkSli, 9a, ft, 
216a 

Akaok-wun, 972a 
Akee, 4896 
Akydb, 9ft 
Ala-blaze-pan, 10a 
Alacatxjven, 116 
Alaoha, Alachah, 
ISa, 6 

Alaore, 600a 
Alagai^, 14a 
Alaias, Alajah, 136, a 
Albabo, 43a 
Albacore, 10a 
Albatros, Albatrose, 
11a , Albatross, 10ft 
Albecato, 16a 


Agwan. 8« 
Agy, 409a 
^adi, 406 


Albetrosse, 11a 
Albicore, 10ft 
Albatross, 11a 
Albocore, 10a 
Alcara, 430a 
Aloatief, Aloatif, Al- 
catxfa, Alcatifada 
Alcatiffa, lift 
Aleatrarce, Alcat- 
rarsa, Aloatrarzi, 
Alcatraz, 10ft, 11a 
Alchah, 13c^ ft, 67a 
Alchore, 409ft 
Aloorana, lift 
Alcove, lift 
Aldea, Ald^e, 12a, 
379a 

Alefante, 341ft 
Alegie, 116 
Aleppee, 12a 
Alfandega, 3676 , 
Alfandlca, Alfan- 
diga, Alfandigue, 
12a, ft 

Alfange, 410ft 
Algarve, 595a 
Algatrosse, 11a 
Alguada, 12ft 
Alhamel, 429ft 
Ahgarto, Aligata, 
14a, ft 

Ahghol, 16ft 
Al^ofer, Aljofre, 12ft, 

Allaohas, 13ft 
Allahabad, 126, 7296 
Allajar, 186 
Allasakatnna, 16ft 
Alleegole, 166 
Allegato]^ 14ft 
Allem, loft , Allegxa, 
4ft , Alleja, AUojah, 
13a, 706a 
Allxbalh, 706a 
Allxbannee, 706a 

aar, 
146 

AlilKiOif XXJtJ 

Allowai, 166 
All:^|ole, Allygool, 

Almadia, 166, 14a 

1756, 323a 
Almanack, 16a 


Alligator, 136 ; -p 
146 , Alligatur, 


Almar, Almarie, 16a 
Almazem, 636a 
Aimer, Almirah, 16a 
Almocaden, 569a 
Almyra, 16a 
Alongshore V9ind, 
519a 

Aloes, 16a, 3356 , 
-wood, 16ft 
Aloo, -Bokhara, 16ft 
Alpeen, 17a 
Alrocb, 706a 
Alsukkar, 864a 
Altara, 416 
Alva, 4296 
Alxofar, 126, 174a 
Amaal, 4296 
Amaoan, Amacao, 
Amacau, 627a, 
678a, 8126 
Amaco, 21a 
Amadabat, Ama- 
dava, Atnadavad, 
Amadavat, 41ft 
Amah, 17a 
Amakan^ 527a 
Amal, 4296 
Amangue, 554ft 
Amaree, 17a 
Axxxauoo, 20ft 
Amaur:^ 17a 
Amba, 564a 
Ambaree, Amb^ri, 
Ambarreh, 17a 
Ambarreh, 17ft 
Amboyna, 176 
Ambun, 17ft 
Amburan, 554a 
Ambweno, 17ft 
Ameen, 176 
Ameer, 176 
Amtlibo, Amhoix, 
284a, 641a, ft 
Amxdavad, 41ft 
^Amil, 5ft ; Amildar, 
40ft 

Amxn, 17ft 
Amir, Amit^u, 
Amxrra, 18a, 974a 
Ammaraw, 6376 
Ammiraglio, 186 
Amooa, 21a , Am- 
oohhi, 20ft, Amock, 
216, 6416 ; Amoco, 
987 
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21 ib ; Amok, 22<x , 
A Moqua, 21 & 
Amostra, 605{« 
Amouehi, 19& , Am- 
ouco, 19/>, 206 , 

Amouki, 216 , Am- 
oTique, 196 
Amoy, 186 
Amoyo, 21a 
Amshom^l86 
A?vl\ick, 186, Amuco, 
196 

Amuldar, 406 
Anacandaia, Ana- 
conda, Anacoudo, 
236, a 

Anacut, 306 , Anai- 
kat, 31a 

Anana, 276 ; Ananas, 
25a , Ananat, 27a 
’Aiiba, 564c6 
Anohediva, 28t« 
Anda, 30t« 

Andaman, Andcman, 
Andomania, 29a, 
6 

Andol, Andola, An- 
dor, Andura, 2506, 
30tt, 3136, 296, ISla, 
7406 

Andnim, 30rt 
Anfiam, Anfion, 6416 
Angnmanain, 29(t 
An^cdiva, 286, 5476 
Angeh, 414« 
Angelim, Angolin, 
Angelina, Angoly- 
wood, 30rt, 6 
Angengo, 306 
Anhay* 186 
Amb, 31 
Aniba, 664a 
Amout, 306 
Ami, Amle, 31a, 
516a, 6416 

Aniad-wa, Aniodiva, 
29a, 28(e, 82a 
Anjongo, Anjmga, 

Anna, 316 
Annabatchi, 706a 
Anmont, 81a 
Annippa, 627a 
Anuoe, 82a 
Aneeam, 834a , An- 
syane, 544a 
Ant, White, 32a 
Anv^, 41a 
Anyll, Sla 
Anzediva, 286 
A]|,^Apa, Ape, A pen, 

Aphion, 6416 
Apll, 316 
Apollo Bundar, 
Bunder, 326, 336 , 
-Green, 33a 
Aprecock, Apnoock, 
Apneot, 336 
Arab, 336 
Arao, 366 
Araok, 506a 


Arack, 366 
Arackan, 346 
Araok e, 366 
Araine, 4116 
’Arak, 36a , Arak 
Punch, 8296 
Arakan, 34a 
Arandolla, 7706 
Arangkaio, 6146 
Arbol Tristo, 346 
Arbre dea Baniancs, 
656 

Archa, 356 
Aichin, 4a, 1046 
Arcot, 35a 

Areca, Arocca, Aro- 
cha, Aroqua, Aio- 
qiuos, 35a, 6, 6896 
Arhun, 641a 
Argali, 76 
Argoolah, 76, 2806 
Argoll, 2286, 6186, 
874a 

Aigomone Mcxicana, 
356 

Argilo, 6186 
Argill, 76 
Argol, 6396 
Argus Pheasant, 36(t, 
o80a 

Arian, Anya, 38a 
Arjee, 960ai 
Arkati, 613a 
Arkhang, Arkung, 
346 

Armarium, 16a 
Armesio, Armoayn, 
Armozeon, 6456 
Armuza, 6466 
Arobel, 770a 
Aron Oaie* 646a 
Arquam, Ma 
Arrabi, Atrabin, 886 
Arraoan, ArraoJLo, 
34a. 6 

Arrack, 86a 
Arrah, 706« 
Arrakaon, 346 
Arrankayo, 645a 
Arratel, 6906, 808a 
Arreo% 356 
Are, 9696 
Arsenal, 37a 
Art, Euroiiean, 87a 
Artichoke, 376 
Arundee, 681a 
Arundel, Arundela, 
7706 

Aryan, 876 
Arym, 6886 
Arzdest, 3446, 9596 , 
Arzee, Arzoasht, 
960a 

Asagaye, 39a 
A sham, 886 
Ashrafoe, Aahrafi, 
886 

Aaion, 834a 
A-sxnoke, 828a 
Assagayen, 89a 
AE»aam, 886 
Aseamani, 8766 


Assegai, Asaogay, 
39a, 886 
Assi, 4a 

Asswar, 8576 , As- 
wary, 85Sa 
Atu, 647a 
Atambor, 914a 
Atap, 39a 
Atarin, 647a 
Atchaar, Atchar, 36 
Atlas, Atlabs, 396, 
7976, 58a 

Atoll, Atollon, 40tft 
Atombor, 896 
* AttaV)I, * A 1 1 ribTy a, 

8616, 8876 
Attap, 396 
Attar, 617<r, 6 
Attolap, 116 
Attjnr, 36 
Atwon-wnn, 072tc 
Atzngay, 39a 
Aubiah, 706{t 
Aiu'heo, 421et 
Aiigan, 8a 
Auf, 6196 
Aumeun, 176 
Aumxl, 40tr, 56, 7766 ; 

Autniltlar, 406 
Aunuokotchio, 70Cft 
Aurata, 325^ 
Aurat-dar, 756 
Aurung, 406, 716a 
Autaar, 416 
Avft, 406 
Avadavat, 41a 
Avaldar, Avaldaro, 
413a, 478a 
AvastA., 9826 
Avatar, 416, 71a 
Average, 42a 
Avildar, 413a 
Avocada, Avocado, 
Avooat, Avocato, 
Avogato, 15a, 6 
Awadh, 6476 
Awatar, 42a 
Ayah, 42a 
Ayoonda, 6176 
Ayodhva, Ayuthia, 
Ayuttaya, 4666, 
466a, 6476 
Azagaia, Azngay, 
Azagiwa, 89rt, 4686 
Azami, 86 
Azar, 501a 
Azen, 598a 
Azin, 6886 
Azo, Azoo, 2476 


Baax, 48a 
Baba, 426 
Babaoby, 1006 
Baba Gnor, BSibS.- 
ghilr^, Babagooree, 
Babagore, 48a 
Babare, 101a 
Babb, Babbfi, Babe, 
48a 

Baber, 436 


Babi-roussa, Babi- 

■o 

Bable, 446 
Baboo, 44a 
Bnbool, 446, 10S« 
Baboon, 45a 
Babonl, 446 
Babs, 436 
Babul, 45a 
Baby-Ronssa, 41a 
Baca, 74a 
Bacaco, 616 
Ba^aim, 706 
Baeanor, J^acanoro,. 

Bacanut, 466, a , 
Bacas, 74a 
Baccam, 7946 
Baccanoar, 456 
Bachorkaunio, 8266 
Backar barocho, 1166 
Backdoro, 456 
l^acksoo, 456 
Bnckshoo, 1366 
Baeshoose, 1176 
Bacm, 136a 
Bada, la, 5046 
Badaga, Badagus, 
Biidoga, 46a 
BadonjAn, 116a 
Jiadgoor, l^ndgir, 
iGtr.fi 

Badingdn, 116a 
Badjoo, Badjoo, 466 
Badur, 406 
Baol, 47a 

Baffn, Bnffata, llaf- 
fatta, Bafta, Baf- 
tcili, 47a, 6, 136,, 
2556, 8766, 706a 
Bagiida, 46a 
Bagalato, 516, 6286 
Bngar, 48« 

Baggala, 1206, 1236 
BaghbiVgh, Baghlnin,. 
ISaghfilr, a47a 
Baghlah, 3156 
Bagnan, Begnant, 
64a, 68a 
Bagoldaf, 91 a 
Bagou, 6086 
Ba^ettes k taml jou 

Bahaar, 9186 
Bahadar, 486 
Bahadur, Babnduro» 
496, 50a 

Bahar, Bahare, 476„ 
48a 

Bahar, 248a 
Bahaudoor, Bnhau- 
dur, Bahawder, 
5<k^ 486 
Bah-Booh, 44a 
Bahirwutteea, 50a 
Bahman, 182a 
Bahrdoh, 1166 
Baignan, 64a 
Baikree, Balkri, 

69a 

Bailadeira, 75a 
Bailo, 968a 
BSXn, 109a 
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Baingan bilayatl, 
94a; 

Bair, 77h 

Bairam, Bairami, 
BairamTyah, 820:, 
Bib 

Bamnsar, 015 
Ba^oo, 465 
Bajra, Bajreo, Bajru, 
605, 482a; 

Bam, 465, 47« 

Baka kanah, 51a 
Bakilr, 8605 
Bakchis, Bakhshi, 
135a 

Bakir-khanl, 505 
Bakkitl, lA7a 
Bakr, 8605 
Baksanyah, 136ci 
Bakshi, Baksi <^35a, 
5, 136a ^ 

Balace, 525 
Balaohaun, Bal^- 
ohong, 51a 
Baladine, 75a 
Balagate, Bal^att, 
Bfdagatta, Bala- 

f atte, Bala Ghaut, 
la, 5, 3015, 369a 
Balakhsh, 52a 
Balaser, Balaaor, Ba- 
lasore, 52a, 615, 
477a 

Balass, Balassi, 52a 
Balaum, 535 
Balax, 52a 
Balcon, Baloono, Bal- 
ooni, Balcony, 625, 
53a 


Bale, 968a 
Balet, 52a 
Balgtu 184a 
B^Ch, Bali^ 663a 
Baligaot, 515 
Ballaoe, 52a 
Ballaohong, 61a 
Balladeira, 75a 
Ball-a-gat, Ballagate, 
Balla-Gaut, 515 
Ballasor^ 52a 
Ballast, BaXlayes, 52a 
Balh, 6635 
Balliadera, Balha- 
dere, 75a 
Balliohang, 51* 


Ballong, Balloon, 
635, a 

Ballowoh, Balooh, 
Baloohi, 946, a 
Balde, Baloon, 53a, 
5 

Baloudra, 695 
Balsara, Balsora, 586, 
246a 

Baity, 686 
Baltij, 94a 
B^iwar, 585 
Bambaye, 1085 
Bambo, Bamboo, 
Bambou, Bambu, 
Bambuc, 54a, 55a 
Bamgosal, 615 


Bammoo, BiCmo, 66a, 
665 

Bamplacot, 67a 
Ban, 2325 
Banah, 8955 
Banana, 66a, 7155 
Banilras, Banarou, 
Banarous, 83a 
Banau, 1305 
Bancacaes, 615 
Bancal, 5305 
Banohoot, 665 
Banoook, 565 
Bancshall, &2a, 
Banda, 86a 
Banda, 127a 
Bandahara, 845, 6445 
Bandana, Bandanah, 
Bandanna, Bandan- 
noe, 67a, 7;, 706a 
Bandar, 127a; -Con- 

f o, 246a , 'AbbSs, 
84a 

Bandaranah, 667a 
Bandaroe, Bandan, 
Bandarine, Ban- 
dary, 675, 6445 
Bandaye, Bandaz, 
Banaeja, Bande- 
jah, 68a 

Bandel, Bandell, 58a, 
5, 127a, 4235 
Bandel, 6665 
Bandery, 845 
Band Haimero, 835 
BlndhnCin, 67a 
Band i-Amlr, 84a 
Bandicoot, 585 
Bandicoy, 69a, 845 
Bandxja, 68a 
Bando, 69a 
Bandobast, jsando- 
bust, 1275 
Bandtlqi, 128a 
Bandy, 69a 
Baneane, 615, 635 
Bang, 595, 60a, 2525 
Bang, 855 
Bangacaea, 615 
Bangala, Bai^Slt, 
Bangalla, Bangal- 
laaTsSS. 1285, 129a 
Bangan, 645 
Bangasal, Bai 
62a, 615, 86i 
Banged, 60a 
Bangelaar, Banggo- 
lo, 1285, 129a 
Banghella, 855 
Banghy-burdar, 61a 
Bangk5k, Bangkook, 
5fa, 4655 
Bangla, 1285 
Bangle, 60a 
Bangsal, 62a 
Bangue, 695, 60a 
Bangun, 605 
Bangy, -wollah, 605 
Banian, 635 , -Tree, 
66a, 5 

Bam-Sb, 742a 
BanjEla, 865 


Ban^ara, 1145 
Banjer, Banjo, Ban- 
jore, 61a 
Bank, 60a 

Banksall, Banksaul, 
Bankshal, Bank- 
shall, Banksoll, 
61a, 62a, 5, 243a 
Bannanes, 66a 
Banman, 645 , Bay, 
65a , Fight, 65a , 
-Tree, 665 , Bann- 
yan, 635 

BanqueaalJe, 62a 
Banshaw, 6 la 
Bantam, 625 , Fowl, 
625 

Bantan, 625 
Banua, 87a 
Banyan, 63a, 328a, 
388a, 417a , Bay, 
65a , Fight, 66a , 
Grove, 665 , shirt, 
65a , -Tree, 65a, 
66a, 5 

Banyhann, 616a 
Banyon, 65a 
Banzelo, 865 
Bao, 499a 
Baonor, Ilia 
Baouth, 1195 
Bap-rS, Bap, 1015 
Baqual, 117a 
Baquanoor, 455 
Baragi, 730a 
Baramahal, 70a 
Baramputrey, 1325 
Barard, Baranni, 
113a, 1125 
BSiasinha, 67a 
Baratta, 2275 
Barbaca, Barbacana, 
Barbacane, Barba- 
quane, 675 
Barbarien, 875 
Barbeers, 68a 
Barberry, 875 
Barbers, 68a 
Barbers' Bridge, 67a 
Barbery, Barberyn, 
875 

Barbican, 67a 
Barbiers, 675, 875 
Barcalor, Baroeloar, 
Barcelore, 45a, 5 
B^re, 48a 

Bargany, Barganym, 
68a, 5, 6765 
Bargeer, 69a 
Bargdae, 1165 
Barguan^ Bargua- 
mm, 685 
Bangache, 1165 
Bari, Mem, 132a 
Barki, 442a 
Barking-deer, 69a, 
605 

Barma, 1315 
Baroach, Barocb^ 
Barochi, 1165, 117a 
Baroda, Barodar, 
69a, 5 


Barom, 485 
Baros, Barouse, 695, 
162a 

Barrackpore, 695, 25 
Barra-singh, 67a 
Barramuhul, 695 
Barrannee, 113a 
Barre, 48a 
Barrempooter, 1325 
Barriar, Burner, 680a 
Barrowse, 695 
Barsalor, Barseloor, 
455 

Barshawur, Barshtfr, 
7005 

Baruj, Bards, Bary- 
gam, 1165, 505a 
Basain, 705 
Basaraoo, 1215 
Basare, 76a 
Basaruoco, Basaruchi, 
Basaruco, Basa- 
ruke, 1215, 677a 
Basarur, 46a 
Basoha, 70a 
Baselus, 1235 
Bash, 108a 
Bashaw, 70a 
Basim, 71a 
Basin, 705 
Basma, 6825 
Basrook, 1215, 758a 
Bassa, 70a 
Bassadore, 705 
Bassai, 705 
Bassan, 705 
Bassarus, 70a 
Bassatu, 705 
Basseloor, 455 
Bassora, Bassorah, 
Bastra, 535 
Basun, 705 
Bat, Bat, 915, 7555 
Bata, 73a 
Batacchi, 74a 
Bataohala, Batacola, 
465, 715 
Batak, 74a 
Batao, 735 
Batura, 71a 
Batara, 716a 
Batata, Batate, 8865 
Batavia, 71a 
Batohwa, 1175 
Batcole, Batcul, 715 
Bate, 650a, 787a, 

896a 

Bateoala, Batccalaa, 
715 

Batee, 73a 
Batel, Batela, Batelo, 
715, 3925 
Bater, 495 
Bathecala, 715 
Bathech, 74a 
Bathein, 70ZL 
BaticaM, Baticola, 
Batigala, 455, 715 
Batik, 2025 
Batil, 72a 
Bat-money, 735 
Batta, 72a, 175a 
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Battala, 746a 
Battas, 74a 
Batte, 650a 
Batteca, lOSfi 
Battecole, Batto 
Cove, S2Cc 
Battee, 736 
Batt^la, 72a 
Battiam, 71a 
B^^^ Bp^um, 736, 

Baturu, Batyr, 50<t 
Bauboo 44a 
Bauleah, 102f« 
Bauparoe, lOla 
Baute, 119a 
Bawa Oon, 43c6 
Bawaleea, 102c6 
Bawarchi, B^werdjy, 
1006 

Bawt, 916 

Bawiirehoo - khana, 
101a 

Bawiwtyo, 71a 
Bay, The, 74a, 731a 
JBaya, 746 

Btwadbro, 75a, 2956 , 
Bayladeira, 75a 
Bayparree, 756 
Baypore, 906 
Bamar, 766 ; -Master, 
76a 

Bamnd, 9826 
Bassar, 76a, 91a 
Bascara, 1206 
Hazard, Bamrra, 
Bazam, 76a 
Bazaruco, BazanKjo, 
121a, 6766 
BdallyCin, Bdella, 
Bdellium, 766, 386a, 
605a 

Beadala, 766 
Beage, 796 
Beagam, 796 
Bearam, 82a 
Bearer, 776, 405a 
Bearra, 816 
Bear-Tree, 776 
Beasar, 91a 
Beasty, 92a 
Beatelle, Beatilha, 
BeatUXa, Beatilha, 
90a 

Beauleah, 102a 
Bechaxiah, 936 
Bed, 9686 
Bedar, 137a, 7196 
Bedda, 9636 
Bede, 1366 
Bedm-jana, 116a 
Bedmuro, 1646 
Bednor, 137rt 
Beebee, 78a , Booboe 
Biiloa, 786 
Boech-^-mer, 786 
Beech miln, 79a 
Beega, Beogah, 79a, 
ma, 401a 
Beegum, 79a 
Beenrah, 78a 
Beejaciugger, 97a 


Boejoo, 796 
Beer, 796 , Country, 
80a; Drinking, 80a 
Beetle, 896 
Beetle-fackio, Boetle- 
fakoo, Beotlc- 
fuokie, 806 
Bog, 79a 

Bega, Bogah, 265a, 

Begar, Bogareo, 
Bogarin, Bog- 
guaryn, 806, 81a 
: Bogom, Begum, 

I Begun, 79a, 6 , 4796 
Bohadir, 49* 

Bohar, 81a 

I Bebaudor, Behaudry, 

I 496, 50a 
Behrug, 117(6 
Bohut, 816 
Boijoim, 87(6 
Boiramo, Boiramoo, 
82a, 816 
Beitcul, 82(6 
Bojadah, 445a 
Bejntapaut, 706a 
Bd, 47<e 
Beldar, 91a 
Belodi, Bolod> n, 
2666, 267a 
Bolgatim, 82a 
Boli^ 47a 

Belledi, 3746, 2666 
Beilono, 6086 
Bolliporto, 90(t 
Belly-cuttmg, 411a 
Belondn, 438(i 
Beloooh, 94^1 
Bel us eye, 1746 
Belzuinutm 87a 
Bemgala, Betngualla, 
866, 2086 
Ben, 610«t 
Benamoo, 82a 
Benares, Bonarez, 
83a 

Benoock, 67(t 
Bonoolon, Benoolu, 
Benooolen, Ben- 
couli, 88rt, 6 
Bendameer. 836, 127a 
Benddra, 84a 
Bend-Emir, 886, S4a 
Bendhara, 84cc 
Bendinaneh, 6626, 
667a 

Bendy, 846, 69a 
Bendy, Bazar, Tree, 
85a 

Bengoca, 616 
Bengal, 86a, 86a 
Bengala, 86a 
Bengalee, Bengali, 
Bengal la, 86a, 6, 
1286 

Bongi, 696 
Bomamm, 87a 
Benighted, the, 866 
Benjamin, Benjjuy, 
866, 87a 
Benkeal, 626 


Benowed, 1306 
Bentalah, 77a 
Bontarah, 6446 
Benua, 87a 
Benyan, 64a, 66rt, 
482c(( 

Benzol, Benzoin, 87a, 
866 

Booparry, 756 
Bepole, 622it 
Bopparroo, 756 
B5r, 77a 
Bora, 78(t 
Boram, 82(6 
liorbit, 886 
Boibolim, 876 
Berber, Borboro, 88fc 
Borboryn, 876 
Boroboro, Borobory, 
886 

Borenjal, Boronjaw, 
llOa 

Borhnmpiittcr, 1326 
Bonbon, 876, 68(6 
Bdrmgddo, lltuf 
Borkondos*««, 1306 
Borina, 1316 
Boroni, 82(jr, 3766 
Berra, 78a 
Berrottii ressa, 198(6 
Born-born, 886 
Beryl, 886 
BoHormani, 601f6 
Besorg, 1216 
Bessi, 706 
Bosurmani, 604rt 
Betoeohoot, 666 
Betoolo, 70a 
Betel, l^tole, 89a, 6, 
85a 

Betel-faqui, Betelfa- 
quy, 806 
Belolle, 896 
Betel le, 90a 
Both, 724<«, 9636 
Betre, 896, 9l4a 
Bottoela, OOa, 786a 
Bottolar, 746« 

Bettilo, 72a 
Bottle, Bettre, 90a, 
896 

Bety-ohuit, 666 
Bewauris, 90a 
Bey poor, 00a, 188a 
Beyramy, 816, 8286 
Beza, Bezahar, Be- 
ssar, 91a 

Bezar, Bezari Kelan, 
70a 

Bezas, 91a 
Bezeneger, 880a 
Bezoar, 006, 445a 
Bhabur, 4^ 

Bhade, 963a 
Bhang, 596 
Bhange, Bhangee- 
dawk, 606, ^a 
Bhar, 48a 
Bhat, 916 
Bhauliya, 102a 
Bhaut, 916 
Bhe6V916, 92a, 4676 


Bheestee, Bheestv 
926, a ^ 

Bh<m-nagar, 681a 
Bhisti, 926 
Bhoi, 111a 
Bholiah, 102ct 
Bjhooh, 93a 
Bhoos, Bhoosa, 926 
Bhoot, 93a, 308« 
Bhoslah, Bhosbelah,, 
93a ^ 

Bhoulie, 109a 
Bhouliya, 6886 
Bhoiinsla, 93a 
Bhouree, 109a 
Bhrooh, 117a 
Bhuddist, 4196 
Bhtii KahAr, 495a 
Bhundaroo, Bhun- 
dn^y, 576. 
Bhyacharra, 9Sa 
Bibi, 786 
Biya, 9676 
Biehitna, 936 
Jiiohonogor, Bidjana- 
gar, 97a 

Bidroo, Bidry, 936 
Bioldar, 1306 
Bigain, Bigarry, 
Biggereen, 806 81a 
Bihar, 81a 

Bilabundee, Bila- 
btindy, 986 
Bildteo panee, 94a. 
Bilayut, 986 j Bila^ 
yuteo Pawnee, 94a 
Bilddr, 94a 
Bilgan, 82a 
Biir, 47a 
BilUiit, 936 
Bilnoch, 91(6 
Biltan, 689(e 
Bindamiro, 836 
Bindarra, 718a 
Bindy, 816 
Binjarree, Binjarry, 
114a, 6 

Binky-Nabob, 946 
Bintara, 846 
BIpur, mii 
Biroande, 1806 
Bird of Faradico, 
Paradise, 96a, 946 
Bird's Nests, 956, 
801a 

Biringal, 116a 
Birman, 182a 
Bts, Bisoh. 966. a 
BiK»obra, 906, 867a 
Bieermled, mm 
Biidat, mai Me kl 
h«w% ^ I 

Blsmillah, m 
Bisnaga, Btoegar, 
97a 

Bison, 97a, S90a 
Bisteo, Bistey, 3896 
Bittle, 896 

Bizenegalia, 97a^ 467(e 
Blaoan-mateo, 97a 
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Blachang, Blachong, 
61a 

Black, 976, 625a , 

Act, 99a , Beer, 
99a , -Buck, 99a , 
Cotton Soil, 996 , 
Doctor, 986 , Jews, 
996 , Language, 
996 , Man, 986 , 
Partridge, 996 , 
Town, 996 , Wood, 
100ft, 842a 
Blanks, lOOet 
Blat, Blatty, lOOa 
Bhmboe, 1006, 1606 
Bloach, 946 
BloodsucHer, 1006, 
Bloqui, 442a 
Blotia, 946 ■* 

Blue cloth, 706<iL 
Boa- Vida, 103a^ 
Boay, 1106 
Bobachee, -Connah, 
1006, 101a 
Bobba, 426 
Bobbera pack, 1016 
Bobbery, -Bob, -Pack, 

101ft, 6 

Bobil, 1266 
Bocca Tigiis, 1016 
Bocha, Bocliah, 1016, 
102a 

Bochniitn, lOSti 
Bodda, Bodu, 119a 
Booy, 9086 
BoSota, 476 
Bogahah, Bogas, lOSa 
Bogatir, 49f« 

Bog of Tygers, 1016 
Bogue, 102a 
Bonea, Bohee, 908a 
Bohon Up^, 9676 
Bohora, Bohra, Boh- 
rah, i06a, 6 
Boi, 1106 

Bois d’Esohlne, 1996 
Bokara Prunes, 166 
Bole-ponus, 78Ba 
Bolgar, Bolgbar, 126a 
Bolia, Boliah, Bolio, 
102a 

Bolleponge, 738a 
l^loon, 946 
Bolta, 102a 
l^lumba, 1606 
Bomba, l26a 
Bombai, Bombaiim, 
Bombaxxn, Bom- 
baxn, 787a, 108a, 6, 
102a 

Bombaree^ 6786 
102a, 6 

Bombay, 1026; Box 
Work, 104a; Buc- 
caneers, 104a ; 
Duck, 104a, 126a, 
Bombaym, 1036 , 
Marine, 104a , 
Kook, 5786 ; Stuffs, 
706a 

Bombaza, 1026 


Bombeye, 1036 
Bonano, Bonanoe, 566 
Bonota, 105a 
Bongkoos, Bongkos, 
1266 

Bonites, Bomto, Bon- 
netta, 1046, 105a, 
2236 

Bonso, Bonze, Bon- 
zeo, Bonzi, Bonzii, 
Bonzo, 105a, 6, 4516 
Bonzolo, 93a 
Boolee, 1096 
Boon Bay, 1036 
Boora, 1056 
Bora, 1056, 72a 
Bora, Borah, 1056, 
1066 

Boj^a^, Borghali, 

Borneo, Bornew, Bor- 
ne^, Borneylaya, 

Boro-Bodor, -Budur, 
107a 

Borrah, 1066 
Bose, 1056 
Bosh, 1076 
Bosmiu, 108a 
Bosse, 1056 
Boteca, 1086 
Botella, 716 
Boti, 916 
Botickeer, 108a 
Botique, 1086 
Botiqueiro, 108a 
Bo Tree, 108a 
Bottle-oonnah, Bot- 
tle-khanna, 4796 
Bottle-Tree, '•OSa 
Bouohe dL Tigre, 
1016 

Bouchha, 1176 
Boudah, Boi555as, 
Bouddhou, 118a, 
1196 

Bond, 111a 
Bougee Bougee, 120a 
Bouleponge, 7386 
Bounoeloe, 93a 
Bound-hedge. 108a 
Bouquiae, 1246 
Bourgade, 666 
Bournesh, 107a 
Bousuruque, 1216 
Boutique, 1086 
BoiJrra, 118a 
Bouy, 9096 
Bowohier, 133a 
Bowla, 1086 
Bowlee, Bowly, 1096, 
1086 

Bowr, 92a 
Bowry, 1086 
Boxita, 136a 
Boxsha, 1176 
Boxwallah, 1096 
Boy, 1096, 78a 
Boya, 111a 
Boyanore, Ilia 
Boye, 1106 
Boze, 1066 


Brab, Brabb, Brabo, 
111a, 676 

Bracalor, Braeelor, 
466 

Biaohman, Bpax- 
Acavas, "BpaxMaves, 
1116 

Bmjfanine, Bragany, 

Bragmen, Brahman, 
1116 

Brahman, 1316 
Brahmaputren, 1326 
Brahm enes .Brahmin , 
1116 

Brahminee, Brah- 
mmy Bull, 112a , 
Kite, 1126 , Butter, 
112a , Duck, 112a 
Brahmo Samaj, 1126 
Brakhta, 4856 
Brama, Bramane, 
111a, 1316 
Bramane, 1116 
Bramanpoutre, 1326 
Bramin, Bramini, 
Brammones, 1116 
112a 

Brandul, 1126 
Brandy coatee, 1126, 
-cute, 586 ; Ooor- 
tee, 1127>, 133a , 

pawnee, 113a , 
shraub-pauny, 113a 
Brass, 113a , knocker, 
113a 

Brattoe,Bratty, 113a, 
639a, 6 
Brava, 111a 
Brawl, 706a 
Brazil, -wood, Brazill, 
113a, 6, 794a, 914a 
Breech Candy, 114a, 
8576 

Breakfast little, 2106 
BremA, 1316 
Bndgem^iin, 114a 
Brimeo, lO/a 
Bnngal, 116a 
Bnnge, 282a 
Bnngela, Bnngella, 
Brmiaal, Bnnjal, 
Brinjall, 115a, 116a 
Bnnjaree, Brinjar- 
ree, Bnnaarry, 
114a, 6, 116a, 615a 
Bnnjaul, Brin^eXa, 
Iloa, h 
Broach, 116a 
Brodera, Brodra, 696 
Broichia, 117a 
Brokht, Brokt, 4856, 
468a 

Brothera, 696 
Brum-gari, 8666 
Bruneo, 107a 
Buapanganghi, 2306 
Bubalus, 1226 
Bubda, 1186 
Bubsho, 1176 
Buccal, 117a 
Bucoaly, 736a 


Buck, Buok-stiok, 
117a 

Buckaul, 117a 
Buckery Eed, 3366 
Buckor, Buckor suc- 
cor, 8606 
Buokserna, 1365 
Buckshaw, 117a, 6 
Buckshee, 1356 
Bucksheeah, Bu^k- 
shisb, 1175, 118a 
Buckshoe, 1176 
Buckyne, 118a, 622a 
Budao, Budas, Buda- 
saf, Budd, Budda, 
118a, 6, 119a 
Buddfattan, 7366 
Buddha, Buddhism, 
Buddhist, Buddou, 
118a, 119a 
Budge Boodjee, 
Budge-Budge, 

120a 

Budgero, Budgeroe,. 
1206 

Budgerook, 1216 
Budgerow, 120a 
Budgrook, 121a, 7766 
Budgrow, 1206 
BMh&saf, 1186 
Budhul, 443a 
Budhum, 119a 
Budlee, 122a, 593a 
Budm^h, l^a 
Buduftun, 7356 
Budulsohen, 722a 
Budzart, Budzat, 122a 
Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzoist, 119a, 6 
Buf, Bufalo, Buffala, 
Buffall, Buffalo, 
Buffe, Buffle, 12^, 
6, 123a 
Bufta, 476 
Bugerow, 1206 
Bi^ala^ Buggalow, 

Bt^aas, Bu^ese, 
Buggesse, Bi:^- 
gose, 1246, 126a 
Bug^, 1236 , -oon- 

Bughmkcha, 1216 
Bugi, 1246 
Bujra, 1206, 6886 
Bukor, 8606 
Bukshey, Bukshi, 
Buktshy, 1356 
Bulbul, 125a 
Bulgar, Bulgary, 
Bulger, BulghgCr^ 
Bulhan, 126a, 6 
Bulkut, 1256 
Bullgaryan, 1266 
Bullumteer, 1256 
Buluohf, 946 
Bumba, 126a 
Bumbalo, Bumbello 
Point, Bunibelo, 
Bumbelow, Bum- 
malow, Buminelo 
126ft, 6, 1176 
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Bun, 232& 

Bunco, Buncus, 1267-*, 
188& 

Bund, 127a, 730a , 
Amir, Emeer, 84a 
Bunder, 127a , -Boat, 
1276 

Bundobust, 1276 
Bundook, 1276 
Bundur bc-it, 1276 
Bundun, 2236 
Buiidiirlareo, r)076 
Bundy, 596 
Bung, 86a 
Bungal, 116rt 
liungaleh, 86a 
Bungalo, Bungalou, 
Bungalow, -Dawk, 
Bungelo, Bungel- 
ow, 128a, 6, 129<t 
Bunghee, 130« , 
Bungy, 1296 
Bunjara, Bunjarroo, 
114a, 6 

Bunnow.Biinow, 130a 
Bunru, 2326 
Bt^raglimagh, Bur 
aghmah, 131 6, 
lS2a, 1636, 8526 
Burampoota, 5976 
Burdomnan, Bunl- 
wdn, 1806 
Burgher, 1306 
Huwher, 46a 
Burkhandhan Biir- 
kundausse, Burkun- 
dase, 1806, 181a 
Burma, Burmah, 
Burmese, 131a 
Bume% lO/a 
Burra-Beeboe, 132a ; 
Chokey, 206a ; 
Din, 182a ; -Kha- 
na, 132a , Mom 
Sahib, 1826 ; Sa- 
, hib, lS2a 
Burral, 7066 
Burrampootor, 1326 
Burrawfly 921a 
Burrel, ISSa 
Burrhsaatie, lS8a 
Burro Beebee, 182a 
Butrouse, 1166 
Bureattee, Bursatti, 
Bursautie, lS3a 
Bus. XSSa 
Bushudgia, 120a 
Buserook, 1216 
Bushire, l33a 
Bussar, Busser, 76a 
Bussera, Buaserq, 
BusBor% 2466, o86 
Busteo, 183a 
Butioa, 108a, 6 
Butler, 138 /k -connah- 
-Sirw, ^4« ; 
-English, 1336 
Buto, 93a 
Butta, 119a 
Butteoa, 1086 
Buatary, 1866 
Buxeo, 134ta 


Bu'tees, 1176, 118a 

SiixorV| Biixorryj 

136«, 6, 1306 
Buxey, 1356 , -Gon- 
nah, 1356, Buxie, 
135i^, 118a 
Biixis, 1176 
Buxy, ISfia 
Buy-*em-doar, 756 
BuKUig, 1216 
Bu/iZar, 76a 
Byatilha, 90a 
Bybi, 786 
Byde-horso, 1366 
Bygairy, B>gaii^, 
81a 

Bylo i7a 
Byleo, ByliH, 137<e 
Byndamjr, 836 
By ram, Byiaiuoo, 
i5yr.mi})ant, By- 
rampaut, Byramy, 
<S16, 82»/,, 2r/»6, 7006 
By to Koal, 716 
315a 

Hy/o, 9076 
Byzmola, 97a 


Ctuljoe, 179a 
Cadjowa, 140a 
Cadungaloor, 273a 
Cady, 1786 
Gaol, Caell, 1106 
Gaffalo, 142a 
Caftor, Caffro, Gaffro, 
1406, 1116 

Ouftylon, Gafila, (U- 
filla, C.ihlowo, 142fr 
(*ahi, 141a 
< Vihristnn, 1 126 


Cafio, Ilia 
Gaga, 15t)6 
<'agn, 383a 
< ‘.igivi, lh86 
<'agni, 2156 
Vagus, 7Ma 
(’ahar, 405// 

G.ihila, 1106 
C‘ahoa, (’nlina, C’.i 
hue, 233// 

G.iil, 1 106 

Gainiai, < Simial, 1 13//, 
1 426, 278a 
(Vuiuan, 177// 
C'aiimor, 1576 
(*iu»iuo, 113i/ 

Cnir, C^airo, 231// 
Gais, 886/i 
(%iu, 1686 
Gaixa, 1676 
f’aixom, 4tSr>6 
(Vuan, i43a 
Gajava, 140// 

(Jajeput. 113a 
GajQW, Gajoo, 1686 
(’njori, 477rt 
1086 

l^akrion, 14^t 
Galaat^* 4886 
<liilafatto, 149a 
CJalaim, i’nlain, 1156 
(WatiK, Galalu'/, 1436 
Galamander wood, 
1436 

Galaml^a. Galamhaa, 
( Jalam I »uo, C 'alam 
buo, ( ’alamlmoo, 

I 44a, 6 

Galamindo^ 144a 
Oalampat, 14 4/» 
Galamute, 362a 
Galappus, 231a 
Calash, 1446 
UalavanoQ, 1446 
Calay, Calnyn, 145a, 6 
Calbet, 149a 
Caloula, Calcuta, 
Calcutta, 8a, 146a 
Caleout, 1476, 1486 
Calecuta, 1466 
C^aleefa, 1466 
C^aloeoon, 147a 
Caleluz, i486 
Ualem, 1456 
OaUma, 7886 
Calembuoo, 144a 
Calfadar, Oalfadeur, 
149a 

Oahao, 1476 
CSa^k 1476, 14ia 


Caahuete, 233/i 
Cuba, Gtthaia, 138a, 
1376 

Gttbaio, 778a 
Cabaya, C^aljayo, 

1376, 138a 
Cabaym, 779/« 
Oaberdar, 495/c 
Oabie, 1376 
Oabob, 138<c 
Cabol, 139cc 
Oabook, 1386, 51 Oa, 
585a 

C'‘abool, C’aliul, <‘a 
buly, 1386, 139a, 
1866 

Ca^abo, 283((, 787<e, 
8736 

Gnoa-laoca, 2276 
Ga^anar, Ca^’anoira, 
170a 

Caoarooh, 2276 
Oaoha, 1786, 1846 
Cache, 2866 
Caoherra, 288a 
each!, 4426 

OaohO, Gaohoonda, ! 
1786 

Oa^^^Oaoiss, 1696, a, 

! Caokerlakke, 2276 
CaoollA, Oaoouli, Ca- 
cull^t, 189a 
Gaddy, 1396 
Gadb, 1786 
Gadel, 264/* 

Cadet, 1396 
Gadganna, 4976 
Gad?, 501a 
Cadi, Oadii, Cad ini, 
179a, 8986. 1786 
Oadjan, Oadjang, 
1896, 140a 


Cahf, Gahfa, Califo, 
147a ’ 

Calm, 1456, 146a 
Gahnga, Oalmgon, 
480a ’ 

Oahngula, Calingu- 
lah, 1486 ^ 

Caliph, l!7a 
(Hllaca, 1176 
( ’.illambuck, H46 
IVillawaiioro, 7006 
(tillayni, 1456 
Callooon, 1476 
C Pillory, 230ft 
(^alhau liondi, Calb- 
anoo, 1 196, 150a 
G*illu‘o,nal4icoo, 1476, 
1 1S6 

CalhcuoO, C’allicuts, 

liw ’ 

Calh patty, 7066 
( Vdh vanc*o,< Mlvanso, 
115// 

( *almon<bir, 202/*, 6 
(’alooto, 140a, 6 
( Vilinittoo, 1486 
tVtliiai, 119// 

(^aluoto, 110a 
( ’al net- Kano, 1 196 
< ‘alumba-root, 237/t 
<^aIvoto, 1406 
Calynn, 1406 
(^alj^onn, 147/t 
(hnrnma, 4816 
<6ui»in. 2706 
ihiimll, 4206 
Camarabando, 2706 
<*am«mo, C’amarij, 
0776 

(Hniatarra, 867/* 

( 'anibaia, Oambaja, 
2:i8/t 

<'atuba!i, 2796 

< fain buy , ( famlwiy a 

150/* ; C^ambnyen, 
238//, 7066 
<Vimhoth, 150rt 
Gatiibom, Cambojn, 
1506. 151a, 5046, 
H'MI, 

(^amlioUn, 2796 
C^ambric, 7066 
(famhuco, 7886 
Caincease, 151a 
Cainoleen, 2796 
(%merong, ^5a 
Camforn, Oamfora, 
iri2a 

yanigioar, 
car, 791a 

Oamuia, Owcnlee, Ca- 
misia, X51a 
Cnmiovarfio, 2456 

< ‘aimeo, 2796 
CammaUa, 

iimcscm, 4816, // 
CnmmulpnHh. 2706 
Camolim, Gann /rim 
9776 

Camp, 151a 
Ci^^nghanghi, 
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Camphire, Camphor, 
16^, 151a 
Campo, 1526 
Campon, 2416 , Ben- 
dara, 2426 , Ohe- 
lim, 1S8«, 242a , 
China, 242a, Cam- 
pong Malayo, 243a , 
Sirani, 2436 
Campoo, 1526, 737a 
Campoy, 9086 
Campu, 1526 
Camton, 168a 
Camysa, 151a 
Canacappel, Canaca- 
poly, Canaoapnla, 
Canaeopoly, 247a, 
2466 

Cananor,'^76 
Canaquapolle, 247a 
Canara, 162^, Cana- 
reen, 164a , Cana- 
rese, 153a , Canari, 
153a, 4776 , Cana- 
ry, 163a, Cananm, 
15^ ; Canann, 
164a, 1636 
Canat, 154a 
Canatioh, 1646 
Cananl, Canaut, 164a, 
3556 

Canay, 1766 
Oanchani, 2806 
Canchim China, 2266 
Cancho, 9086 
Canooply, 247a 
Candahar, Oandaor, 
Candar, 1646 
Candareen, 155a 
Cande, 155(t 
Candoe, 1656 
Candgie, 2456 
Candhar, 155a 
Oandi, Candia, 166a, 
156a 

Candle, Candiel, 
Candnl, Oandxl, 
166a, 1666, 787a 
Oandjer, 4106 
Candy, -Sugar, 1666 
CangamSr, 2726 
Oang«, Oangi, 
Oangxa, 245(? 
Cangiar, 4106 
Canje, Canju, 2466 
Cannanore, 1676 
Cannann, 1636 
Cannatte, 154a 
Caflo, Oaflon, 4796 
Canongo, 1676 
Oanonor, 1676 
Canoongou, 2486 
Canora, 1636 
Cantao, 168a 
Canteray, Canteroy, 
168a, 1576 
Canton, 168a 
Cantonment, 1586 
Canum, 4796 
Caor, 1326, 8906 
Oaoul, 269a 
Oaounas, 479a 

3 B 


Caova, 2326 
Caparou, 1416 
Cap^ss, Capaus«iia, 

Cape gooseberry, 
1606, 924a 
Capel, 1586 
Capelan, Capelan- 
gam, 169a 
Capell, 1686 
Capellan, 159a 
Caphala, 1426 
Capharr, 1416 
Caphe, 233a 
Caphura, 162a 
Capocate, 1596 
Capo di Galh, 3606 
Capogatto, 1596 
Capperstam, 1426 
Capua, Oapucad, 
Oapucat, 1596, a 
Carabansaca, Cara- 
bansara, 162a 
Caraheli, 1606 
Caracata, Caraeca, 
Carack, 1666, 166a 
Caracoa, Caracolle, 
Caracora, 1696, 
160a 

Caralfe, 160a 
i^arafo, 832a 
Carajan, 1636 
Caramhola, 160a 
Carame, 181a 
Caranchy, 272a 
Carans, Garaona, 
274a, 2736 
Caraque, 166a 
Carat, 1606 
Caravan, Caravana, 
1616, 14^t 
Garavance, 145a 
Caravanserai, Cara- 
vanseray, Carava- 
sarai, Caravasana, 
162a, 699a, S12a 
Caravel, Oaravella, 
Caravelle, 162a, 6 
Carayner, 164a 
Carbaohara, 162a 
Garbaree, 4766 
Carboy, 1626 
Caroana, 168a 
Carcapuli, 2546, 256a 
Oaroonna, 163a 
Carcoon, 163a 
Car4n, 1636 
Caresay, 478a 
Can, 283a 
Carian, Cananer, 
Cananner, 1636, 
164a, 8916 
Carical, 164a 
Canchi, 166a 
Canck, Carika, 166a, 
1666 

Caril, 282a 
Carling, Carlingo, 
222a 

Carnao, Carnack, 
Carnak, 266a, 6 
Carnatic, Carnatica, 


164a, 6, 1526, 
Fashion, 166a 
Caroana, 1616 
Carongoly, 273a 
Oarovana, 1616 
Carraca, Carraok, 
165a, 6 
Carrack, 1616 
Carrani, 2736 
Oarravansraw, 162a 
Carraway, 1666 
Carree, 2826 
Garrick, 166a 
Carridan, 7066 
Camel, Carriil, Gar- 
ni, 2826 
Oarroa, 898a 
Carrote, 189a 
Carsay, 478a 
Cartmeel, 1666 
Oartooce, 1666 
Oaruella, 1625 
Carvancara, 162a 
Carvel, Carvil, 1626, 
367a 

Caryota, 167a 
Gas, 1676, 6736 
Casabe, 283a 
Casbe^e, 3896 
Cascieis, 170a 
Oascbe, 168a 
Casen-Basar, 263a 
Oasgy, 1786 
Cash, 167a, 166a, 
7936, 888a 
Oashcasb, 284a 
Cashew, 168a 
Cashisb, 170a 
Casbo, 2176 
Cashmere, 1686 
Casis, 169a 
Casoans, 1706 
Cass, 1676 
Oassanar, 170a 
Cassane, 776a 
Cassawans, Cassa- 
warway, 1706 
Cassay, 170a, 6976, 
8526 , Cassayer, 
698a , Cassay 
Bhaan, 823a , 
Cass4, 1676, 698a 
Oassid, 263a 
Cassimer, Cassimere, 
169tt 

Cassowary, 1706 
Cassumbazar, 263a 
Cast, Casta, Caste, 
1706 

Castee, Castees, 
Castices, Castiao, 
Castisso, Castiz, 
172a, 6, 6046 
Castle Bazaar, Castle 
Buzzar, 263a, 6866 
Castycen, 1726 
Casuanna, 1726 
Oatai, Cataia, Oata- 
3a, 174a, 6 
Catamaran, 173a 
Catarra, Catarre, Oa- 
tarry, 497a 


Catatiara, 170a 
Catay, Cataya, 174a 
Catcba, Catchoo, 
1736 

Oateba, 708a 
Cate, 156a, 1736 
Cate, 176a, 6906 
Catecha, 289a 
Catechu, 173a 
Catel, ^tele, 264a 
Oatenar, 170a' 
Catbaia, Cathay, 
174a, 170a 
Cathay, 175a 
Oatheca, 289a 
Oatheies, 174a 
Cathuns, 1766 
Cati, 64^ 

Cati oculus, 1746 
Oatimaron, 173a 
Catjang, 143a 
Catle, 264a 
Gator, 1946 
Catre, 264a 
Cat’s Eye, 1746 
Cattaketchie, 7066 
Cattamar^n, 173a 
Cattanar, 170a 
Cattavento, 7436 
Catte, 175a; Cattee, 
165a 


Cattek, 289a 
Cattle, Catty, 175a 
Catu, 1736 

Catuais, Catual, 266a 
Catur, 176a 
Catwal, 266a 
Cauallo, 1766 
Caubool, CaubuL 
1386, 139a 

Cauchonchina, Cau- 
chi-Ohina, Cau- 
chira, Cauchin- 
china, 226a, 6, 
227a 

Caul, 619a 
Ciuncamm^ Oaun 
Samaun, 2476 
Caunta, 476a 
Caupaud, 1596 
Caun, Oaury, 2706 
Caut, 173a 
Cautwal, Cautwaul, 
266a 

Cauvery, 176a 
Gauzy, 1796, 694a 
Cavala, Cavalle, Ca- 
valley, Cavallo, 
Cavaily, 1766, a 
Cave, Gaveah, 2335, 
a, 9076 
Cawg, 2716 
Cawn, 377a, 479a 
Cawney, 1766 
Cawnpore, 177a 
Cawny, 1766 
Caxa, 1672^ 

Caxcax, 284a 
Caxis, Oaxix, 169a, 6 
Cayar, 2346 
Cayman, 177a 
Cayolaque, 1776 
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Cayro, 234<r 
Cayuyt, 278& 

Cazee, Cazi, Oazy, 
Oazze, 1776, 1786, 
17&a, 180«, 5a, 

6106, 594a 
Cecau, 776a, 835a 
Ceded Districts, 180a 
Ceer, 808a 
Oeilaa, 694bft 
Ceitil7458a 
Oeland, 1826 
Celebe, Celebes, 
Cellobes, 180a, 6, 
181a 

Cens-Kalan, 6316 
Centipede, Contop^, 
181a 

Cepayqna, 6766, 7936 
Cephoy, 810a 
Cer, 808a 
Cerafaggio, 832<6 
Ceram, 181a 
Cerame, 181a 
Cerates, 1616 
Cere, 808a 
Cerkar, 222a 
Cetor, 2046 
Cetti, 190a 
Cevul, 211a 
Ceylam, Ceylon, 
182a, 181a 
Cha, Ohaa, 907a 
Chabassi, 442a 
Chabee, 1826 
Chabookawar, 1866 
Chabootah, Cha- 
bootra, 1826 
Cbabuk-sowan 1866 
Cbaoarani, 21^ 
Obaooo, 8o76fr 
Obaoknr, 1826 
Oliadder, Chador, 
218a, 2176 
Ohadook, 7216, 8176 
Chador, 2176 
Chae, 216a 
Cha^nn, 8186 
Chahilr^pSl, 185a 
OhaimUr, 211a 
Chakad, 4446 
ChsikSxL 444a 
Ohake^D^ruke, 442a 
Ohakkawatti, 2166 
Chakor, 1946 
Chakravartti, 2166, 
2606 

Chal, 824a 
OhaU, Chalia 1886, 
166a 

Chaha, 7066 
Challe, 8246 
CheJlann 776a 
Chalons Chalouns, 
819a 


Champa, 1836 
Champh, Champac, 
2186 

Champaigne, 7896, 
9336 

Champak, Cham- 
paka, 2186 
Ohampana, Cham- 
pane, Champena, 
I84a, 789«, 6 
Champing, Champoo, 
Champoing, 8216 
Champore cocks, 63a 
Chan, 479a 
Chanoo, 1846 
Chand41, Ohandaul, 
Chandola, 184a 
Chnndernagore, 184a 
Chandiil Chauk, 
Chaiidy Choke 21 4ft 
Chanf, Chanfi, 1836 
Change, 16S<t 
Chank, 1816 
Channa Chana, 479a 
Channock, Ohanook, 
26, 3ft 

Ghamiuo, 1846 
Ohansamma, Chan 
Sumaim, 2476 
Ohaona, CJhaoiia, 2326 
Chaom, 2146 
Ohaousb, 213a 
CJh(^, (Jhai>a, 209a, 


Ohapaatio, 8256 
Ch6.p4r-o4tt, 210a 
Chape, 2086 
Chapel-snake, 2246 
Chapo, Ohapp, 
Chappe, 2086, SoOa 
Chappor, 2096 
Chaqui, 442a 
Chaquivilh, 217a 
Charaohina, 2006 
Charades, 8586 
Oharamandol, 258a 
Charoonna, Char- 
konna, 7066 
Charnagur, 1846 
Oharnoo, Ohamock, 
8a, 26 

Oh^p^, Charpoy, 
lB5a. 2686 
Ohartioan, 204a 
C'haaa, 480a 
Chashew-apple, 1686 
OhatagiilU>, 2036 
Chati, 1896 
Chatigam, Ohatigan, 
ChatigSlo, Chati- 
gaon, 1826, 2086, 
204a, 5946, 797a 
Chatnn, Chatim, 
Ohatin, Ohatinar, 
1896 


Chaly, Ohalyani, 183a 
Cham, 1^6 
Chamar, ObSmara, 
216a 

Chamaroch, 1606 
Chamba, 1^6 i 

C3iamder»agor, 201a | 


Ohatna, Chatnea, 
221a 

Chatra, Chatta, 1866 
Ohattagar, 22Xa 
Chatter, 1866 
Chatty, 1866 
Chati:^^ 2216 


Chatnn, 1756 
Chatyr, 1856 
Chaubac, 186a 
Chan.be, 2326 
Chaubnek, 186a 
Chan-chan, 2136 
Chaucon, 9086 
Chaudono, 212<£ 
Chaudeus, 662a 
ChaudharT, 2136, 214a 
Chaudus, 662a 
Chaugan, Chaughan, 
Chanigan, 191ft, 
1926 

Chankor, 183ft 
Chanki, 206ft 
Chaul, 2106 
Chanp, 2086 
Chaus, 2126 
Chant«ir, Chanter, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
Chavoni, 7066 
C’haw, 1856, 9066 
Cha wadi, 212ft 
Ohawbook, Chaw- 
buck, 186ft, 1856; 
OhawbuckHwar, 
1866 

Ghawool, 824ft 
Chay, 1216 
Chayroot, 2156 
Cheater, 188ft 
Chebuh, 1866, 6086 
Chock, 1936 
Chookm, 194a 
<theeoheo, 1866, 518ft 
Cheek, 198a 
C^hoen, 198a 
Cheena Pattun, 200a 
Cheenar, 187a 
Choeny,,1876, 8686 
Cheoflo, 1876 
Ohoeta, Cheetah, 
-oonnah, 1876, 188ft 
Chela, 8766 
Cholah, 190f6 
Chelam, 1956, 877a 
Oheii, Chelim, 
Ohehn, ChoHng, 
188a, 6, 1896, 4S0a, 
867a 

Chehngo, 1886 
Chello, 7066 
Ohalluntah, 7996 
Ohelumgie, 1956 
Chenam, 2x96 
Ch enappapatam , 

1996 

Chenar, Chenawr, 

1876. a 

Choice, Chengy, 

$77h 

Chonwal, 2106 
Chap!. 208a 
Chequeen, Oheqtdn, 
194a, 1986 
Oharafa, 882a 
Cheraan« 9746 
Oherbuter. 1826 
Ohereet%20Sa 
Oheri#,m6 
C^^iaghee, 2146 


Cheroot, Cheroota. 
1886 

Cherry Ponj, 189a 
Cherufin, 9746 
Cheruse, 1686 
Cherute, 189a 
Cheti, Ohetie, 4726,. 
190a 

Chetil, Chetin, 
Chotti, Ohottnn. 
Chetty, 1896 
Chovul, 211a 
Choy, 2156 
Ohoyk, 8136 
CJhoyla, 190a 
Cheyla, 8196 
Chhap, Chhajja, 2076„ 

208ft 


Chnppar Vnat, 210f« 
Chhcnchki, 2036 
C’hhmt:57a 
Chia, Ohiai, 907a, 
90t)6 

CJhinleng, 1886 
Chiamai, Ohiamay, 
( ‘Inannnay , liKla,. 


CJhianipana, 789a 
(Jhmnko, 1846 
(/huioux, 213a 
( ’hmramandel, 258a 
ChiiiH, 825ft 
C^hmuH, CJhiauBus, 
<1hiaux, 2126, 2186 
(^hioano, Chicanery. 

laOA, I03« 

Chick, Ohiokeen, 
IPfJff, 6, 194a 
Chicken, 194a, 1936 ; 

-walla, 194a 
Chick 1 no, 1986 
('hiokledar, 8866 
Chickoro, Chioore, 
194a, 195a 
(Ihicfjucno, 194a 
Chigh, 193ft 
Chikoro, CthikOr, 
1946 

Chilao, C^*hilaw, 77a» 
395ft 


Chile, Chili, 196a 
Chillinga, 1886 
(ihillum. 196a 
(5hiltumbrum, 1956 
Chillumohea, 1966, 
S73a 

Chilly, 196a 
Chimioa, 2016 
Chimnay-glttss, 196a 
Chin, 1976 : Chln- 
Maohfn, 5316 
Ohiim, im ; Baak- 
aar, 8866 ; Bear, 
199a ; -Buokeer, 
199a ; Root, 199a ; 
■ware, 198a: 
woman, 1936 ; 
wood, 1996 
Chinam, 219a 
Ohinapatam, 1996 
Ohfn&r, Ohmaur^ 
1876, a 
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Ohince, Chinch, 201 & 
Chincheo, 200rt, b 
Chinchera, 201a 
Chmohew, 200a, 797a 
Chin-chin, 2006 , 
- 30 SS, 2006 

Chinohura, Chinchu- 
rat, Chinechura, 
201a, 7066 

Chingala, Chingalay, 
Chmg^lla, 8tJ86 
Chingaree, y84a 
Chinguley, 839a 
CMnI, 199a, 8636 , 
-kash, 1986 
Chinkali, 8286 
ChTn-khana, 1986 
ChinorTS^a 
Chinaura,l^la 
Chint, 202a 
Chint, 2016 
Chintabor, 838a 
Chintz, 2016, 7066 
Chipangu, 4516 
Ohipe, Chipo, 2026 
Ohiquiney, 1936 
Chirchees, 317; 
Chiretta, 203a 
Chiroot, Chiroute, 
189a 

Chira, 221a 
Chishmeore, Ohxs- 
zner, lh9a 
Chit, 203a, 243a, 
69Va 

Chita. 1876 
Ohitohky, 203a 
Chite, 202a, 2656 
Chithee, 2036 
Chitim, Chitmi, 4896, 
1896 

Chitnee, 221a 
Ohitor, 204a 
Chitory, Chitree- 
burdar. 1856 
Chitrel, 859a 
Chitrenga, 843a 
Chxtsen, 2026 
Chittabulh, 7066 

hitta- 
2036 


Chittigan, 204a 
Chittlcdroog, 204a 
Chittore, 204a 
Chitty, 208a 
ChfYal, Ohivil, 2116, 
a 

Choabdar, 2046 
Choampa, 184a, 5046 
Ohobdar, Chobedar, 
2046 

Chobwa, 2046, 823a 
Ohoca, 1926 
Chooadar, 205a 
Chooarda, 6126 
Chookedaur, 2066 
Chockly, 217a 
Chocky, 206a 
OhookrSea, 2176 
Choga, 205a 


Chittagong, C 
goung, 204a, 
ClSttery, 4826 
Ohitti, 190a 


Choke, 214a 
Chokey, 206a 
Chokey-dar, Choki- 
dar, 205a, 749a 
Chokra, 2056 
Choky, 2056, 2526 
Chola, Oholamanda- 
1am, 257a, 6 
Cholera, -Morbus, 
2066, Horn, 2066, 
2366 

Cholia, Choliar, 207a 
Cholmendel, Chol- 
inender, 268a 
Choltre, 212a 
Chomandarla, 2576 
Chonk, 185a 
Choola, 2066 
Choolia, 207a 
Choomar, 218a 
Chop, 207a , -boat, 
208a , Chop-chop, 
209a , -dollar, 
208a , Chope, 2086 
-house, 208a, 209a 
Chopper, 2096 , Cot, 


Chopra, 254a 
Chopsticks, 210a 
Choqua, 1926 
Cheque, 2066 
Chdramandala, Chor- 
mandel, Chormon- 
del, Choromandel, 
Choromandell, 

257a, 258a, 6 
Ohota-haziri, Chota- 
hazry, 2106 
Choughan, 1926 
Choukeednop, 2056 
Choul, 210^ 

Choultry, 2116, 2216 , 
Ham, 212a 
Ohoupar, 220a 
Chouri, 212a 
Chounnghee, 2146 
Chouse, 2126 
Chout, Choute, 
Choutea, Ohouto, 
215a, 6 
Chow, 206a 
Chow-chow, d<^, 21Za 
Chowdrah, Ohow- 
dree, Chowdry, 
214a, 2136 
Ohowk, 214a 
Chowkee, Chowkio, 
206a 

Chowly, 207a 
Ohownee, 214a 
Chow-patty, 2196 
Chowra-burdar, 215a 
Chowree, 212a 
Chowree, 215a 
Chownngee, Chow- 
nnghee, Chow- 
nnghy, 2146 
Chowry, 2146, 2716 , 
-badar, -burdar, 
215a 


Chowso, 213a 
Chowt, 215a 


Chowtar, Chowter, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
Choya, 2156 , root, 
216a 

Chubdar, 2046 
Chucarum, 1926 
Chuckaroo, 216a 
Chucker, 216a 
Chuckerbutty, 2166, 
7616 

Chuekerey, 216a 
Chueklah, Chuckleh, 
2166, 219a 
Chuekler, 217a 
Chuckmuek, 217a 
Chuckoor, 196a 
Ghuckrum, Chucram, 
217a, 158a 
Chuola, 7066 
Chud, 482a 
Chudder, Ohuddnr, 
2176, 218a 
Chudrer, 8537; 
Chueckero, 821a 
Ohuetohrgurh, 2046 
Chughi, 461a 
Chukan, 192a 
Chukey, 206a 
Chukker, 2166 
Chuklah, 217a 
Chukor, Chukore, 
1946, 195a 
Ghtil, 218a 
Chulam, 762a 
Ohulia, Ohnliah,207a, 
36 

Chullo, 218a 
Chumar, 218a 
Ghumpak, 2186 
Chumpala, Chum- 
paun, 463a 
Cliumpuk, 218a 
Chuna, Chunah, 
Chundm, Chunan, 
2186, 219a 
Chunar, 1876 
Ohunar, Chun4rgurh, 
219a 

Ohundana, 790a 
Ohunderbanni, 7066 
Chunderbund, 870a 
Ohundracona, 7066 
Chungathum, 460a 
Chunk, 1846 
Chunu, 482a 
Chupatty, 2196 
Chxipha, 2096 
Chupkun, 2196 
Chuppar, Chupper, 
2096 

Chupra, 220a 
Chuprasse^ Ohup- 
rasaie, Ohuprassy, 
220a, 2196 
Chxir, 2206 
Ohuree fuoj, 189a 
Churr, 220a 
Ohurruck, -Poojah, 
2206 

Churms, Chursa, 
2206, 221a 
Chutkarry, 221a 


Ohutny, 221% 

Chutt, 221a 
Chuttanutte, Ohutta- 
nutty, 2216, a, 483a 
Chuttrum, 2216 
Chytor, 2046 
Cih, 9076 
Ciacales, 4486 
Ciali, 183a 
Ciama, SSia , 
Ciampk, 2186 
Clause, 213a 
Ciautru, 482a 
Ciehery, 288a 
Cide, 806a 
Cillam, 182a 
Cimde, 8376 
Cinoapura, 8396 
Cinde, 3206 
Cinderella's Slipper, 
222a 

Omdy, 837a 
Cingala, Cingalle, 8386 
Cingapdr, Cingapura, 

Cinghalese, 8386 
Cingui^ar, 7916 
Cintabor, 838a 
Ointra, -Orange, 

870a, 222a, 6426, 
64Sa 

Cioki, 206a 
Oionama, 2186 
Ciormandel, 268a 
Oipai, 811a 
Oipanghu, 4516 
Cipaye, 811a 
Circar, 841a , Circars, 
the, 222a, 488a 
Cinfole, 47a 
Cinon, 8S6a 
Cirote, 1326 
Cirque^ 316 
Cisdy, 806a 
Cit, 202a 
Citterengee, 843a 
Civilian, Civil Ser- 
vice, 2226 
dashee, Olashy, 
Classy, 22Sa 
Clearing Nut, 223a 
Chgi, ^16 

Clm, Cling, 4896,490a 
Cloth of Herbes, 3936 
Clone, 2236 
Clout, 7066 
Clove, 2236 ; Islands, 
676a 

dyn, 4896 
Coach, ^26, 248a 
Coarge, 2656 
Coast, the, 2236 
Goban, Cobang, 490a, 
2236 

Cobde, Cobdee, Co- 
bido, 268a, 401a 
Cobily MaSn, Co- 
bolly Masse, 2226, 
224a 

Cobra, 226a , -Capel, 
de Capello, de Oa- 
pelo, 2246, 226a , 
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-Guiiua, 398«, Lily, 
226a , -Manilla, 
Miiiolle, M onil, 
226a , Gobro Capel, 
2Mh 

Coca, 229a 
Oocatoro, 227/» 
Oocehichinn.i, Coc- 
cincina, 226/j 
Cocei>. 229a, r 
Cocelbaxci, 498« 
Cocoii, 226(r 
Oocjcs, 262ff 
C^'oeho, 229a 
Gocliiui, Cochin, Co- 
chi n-Chma, Cuchi n- 
Lefjf, Cochyirt, 225^, 
226a, 227<^, 669a 
Oocintana, Oocintava, 
2ilh 


Cockatoo Cockatooa, 
227a, h 

Cock liKii, 229A 
Cot koly, 2uSfi 
Cockroach, 227 f* 
Cockup, 228a, 895rr 
Coco, (V)con, t\)ca- 
Nut, 228a 

CJoct »-(lo-Mar, i \ic*o- 
do-Mcr, 231/>, 229/^ 
Cocondae, 244 /> 
Coco-nut, double, 229/> 
Cooua, 229/i 
Cocytn, 226ft 
Codangaliir, 2726 
Codavjiacam, Cofla 
vaHcao, 2316, 232a 
Codom, 3666 
Cody, 2666 
Coeoo, Ooecota, 229rt 
Coeh, 2606 

g ofala, Ooffala, 860a 
ofltao, doffo©, 232a 
Coffory, 1416, 4286 
Com, 233a 


Coffre, Coffroo, 
Coffry, 1416, 1406 
Cog©©, 179a 
Cohi Noor, 491® 
Coho, 283a 
Co hong, 4216, 422a 
Cohor, 496a 
Oohu, 288a 
Ooiloan, Ooilum, 
768a, 752a 
Coimbatore. 2886 
Coir, 2886 
Go^a^ Cojah, 2846, 

Cokato©, 2276 
Coker, Coker - nut, 
-troo, 2296, 228a, 
167a 

Coknn, 2ir>a 
Oolno, 2346 
Colar, 4^>6 
<?olcha, 8o6a 
Colderon, Coldoroon, 
2a6a, 6 
Col4. 260a 
Colera, 2066 
Ooleroon, 2846 


Colghum, 2686 
Colh-rain, 235a 
Colicotta, 1466 
Coll, 250a 
Collarviin , 235a 
Collary, 23t)a 
Collat. 4836, 8086 ^ 
(Villecatte, 3a, ll6a 
Ct)ileotor, 2366 
C’olloe, 2506 
C’oll ogo 1 *h oasant , 
23bft 

(\)llonca PuMsio, 2066 
Otillory, -Horn 
-Stick, 236a, 6 
(\>lli, 2506 
( ^ollicuthia, 148a 
<^olhj, 250a 
Collomback, 1 116 
(\»lobi, 7526 
Coloon, 7526 
(\>lonib;i Hot>t, 237a 
(^>lt»nibo, 2fU)6 
(V)l<»ii, (Vikmbio, 
7526, a 
Ctilonm, 235a 
(\»luni, 219a 
Coluniboo, 4916 
(^»lumbia Hoot, 237a 
<^oiuniho, 7526 
Coluinbo Hoot, 237a 
( Vilumbum, < >luin- 
buH, 752ft, 8736 
<\)ly, 2506 
<^>lyytain, HOfia 
('’omalamaHa, 224a 
(Vunar, 237a, 239a, 
1606 


(\)marbildo. 2796 
Comari, 2386 
Comatay, Comaty, 
239a, 2396 
(^drnaty, 2376 
Combaoonnm, 2376 
Combalonga, 2446 
<?ombarV»an<i, 280a 
Ikmihoa, 150a 
<\>mbly, 2796 
<\>ml>oIi Ma«, 2246 
Combo V, 2876 
Combru, Combu, 3846 
ComediB, 2886, 6406 
Comelamafth, 224a 
Oomeroolly Feather*, 
7a. 238a 
Cominham, 87a 
Coraitte, 52876 
Comley, 52796 
Comm©! mutob, 5224/t 
Commorliant, 280a 
Commorcolly, 

Feather#!, 238a, 7a 
OommiHBion, 151a 
Commif!sif>nor. (miof, 
Deputy, 238a 
Committy, 2376 
Comolanga, Como- 
linga, 244ft, 6 
ComorSo, 8846 
Oomoree, Oomori, 
Comonn, Cape, 
2S9«, 2886 


Cnmotaij, Coruotay, 
2396, a 

Cornpadoro, 241a 
Company, Bagh, 4()2ffi 
Oonipendor, 244a 
Cfunpotition - wallah, 
2396 

Oonipidorc, Cornpo- 
doro, 24 la, 2136 
Compt>st, CoinpouiKl, 
Com pound©, 2436, 
2106, 2126 

C(>nii>rador, CVunpru- 
doro, (Jonnmdour, 
2136, 2tla 

('•onaciipula, Cona- 
kiipulo, 2106, 217a 
Con.iut, 15 Iff 

< ^mbalingu.i, 21 \a 
('‘tmtsini i^hin.i, 2206 
<^»ncan, 2116 
Cimah shell, 1816 
(^mcha, lOOff 

< Vmdrm, 155## 
Conhrinod, 215a 
Ctmg, 21 Off 
Congas, (^mgfiss, 

1506 

<^mgoo, 2l5ff, 
-House, 2156 
( ^ongevoram, 2 156 
(Nmgi nmdu, (kmgi 
mar, \67a 
<V>ngfi, 1576 
CfUigo, 9086 
Congo- Bunder, 2Ukt; 
Congoo, 1 67 ff ; 

Congooci, 1506 
CNmgoii, 9086 
i Jongou n , Ct mgue, 
210ff, /T 

Ccmicopla, Conicni- 
mly, 2i7a, 2406, 
281a. 7836 

(\>nimal, Coninioru, 
157a 

Conjee can, 05a, 
245ff : -Houho, 
2456 

Conjoa Voram, 240rf 
Comomeor, 157a 
Conker, Conker, 496a 
Connah, 4796 
Connaught, Connaut, 
154a 

Connogo, 1576 
Connymoro, 157a 
Conny«, 174 
(^onwio Houno, 247a 
ConHumah, Con- 
Rumer, 247a, 4866 
Contonij, 116, 289a 
(Jonuoopola, 247a 
Ciioch A»io, 2476 
CJoooh Behar, 248a 
tlooja, Coojah, 2486, 
a, 4952a 
Cookery, 4916 
Cook-room, 2486 
Coolounny, Oool- 
Qumee, 2486 
Goalee, 


Cooley, 2506 
Cooheoy, 2486 
Cool in, 249a 
Coohtcayo, 2486 
Coolung, 249a 
(V)o1y, 2496 
Cooinkoc, 2516 
Cooniiy, 252a, 251 ?j 
Coonenierio, Cooiii- 
modo, 157a 
(Viopeo, 7006 
Coorg, 252ft 
i Jot)rge, 255a 
<.V>orsy, 252(f 
CUx)s Iloyhar, 21:8a 
Coosky, 703f« 

C< >osuml )a, ^26 
Cootub, "^6 
CV>pang, ^i)06, 5306 

< ^>pas‘^l 586 
(^>j)(xk, 25»‘Vf, 1216 
Co}> 0 !a, 251a, 4466 
(V>pba, 233ff 
rjopporsnnth, 2536 
(*opra, Copra h, 254a, 

2536 

<\wpior-nut, CJoquo, 
229ff, 6, 231a 
( Nx j u 0(1 ri I e, 2756 
Coraal, 258/f, 269a 
(^>raball, 103a 
(V»ravone, 708a, 837a 
(Vrnih, 7066 
(’oral -tree, 251a 
Corall, 259a 
(’orron, Corcon©, 
1036, ff 

Corropal, (’nreopab, 

am/. 

(’org, <V#rg©, 2656, a 
(Vfri, 2706 
(’onnd, 269a 
(’ormga, 250ft 

< V»rjf£, ( 'orjaa, 255a, 

6, 875ff 
(’orlo, 2f»6ff 
(’ormatidoi, (k)r- 
maiidell, 2586, a 
(’ornar, C’ornaca, 
256a 

CorfKioro, 100a 
Coromamloi, Corti- 
ntatidyll, Coro- 

mondel, 2566, 

258ft, 6 

(jorporfU Forbes, 
2586 

(Virml, 2586, 476a 
Corn, 262ft 
Corwmbijn, 4916 
Oorundeui* 259« 

Cos. 262a 
Costxiague, 3896 
Cos Bhaar, 248a 
CoBHii, Ooemim, 
Cosmin, Oomnym, 
260aj 2596, a, 71a 
Coapetir, 260a 
Cobs, S^la 
CoBaa, 707a 
OoBBaok, OoBB&kee, 

ae2» 
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Oosse, 262^* 

Oosseb^res, 1706 
Cosset, Cossett, Oos- 
sid, 2636, a, 2626 
Cossim bazar, 263<» 
Cossy, 926 

Cossya, Cossyah, 
263c/, 6, 480a 
Cosuke, 2626 
Ooste, 3916 
Costo, 492a 
Costumado, 286a 
Gostus, 2636, 492a 
Cot, 2636 
Cotamaluco, 2646 
Cotcb, 1736 
Goto C^Tiffrah, 6316 
Ooteka^^wa 
Cotia, 261 
Cotoma, 28^^ 

Cott, 2646, &Ba 
Cotta, Cottah, 265a 
Cotton, 265a , Tree, 
Bilk, 265b 
Ootul, 4946 
Ootwal, 2656 
Couoee, 262a 
Oouche, 248a 
Ooucbin China, 227a 
Ooulam, Coulao, 7526 
Coulee, Couley,Couli, 
368a, 251a, 218a 
Ooulotnbm, 4916 
Couly, 2506 
Counsillee, 266a 
Countrey, Oountne, 
Country, -Captain, 
267a, 26ea, 267a 
Coupan, Coupang, 
490a, 6 
Courim, 2706 
Coumakea, 2566 
Courou, 276a 
Course, 261a, 262a, 
204a 

Course, 2676 
Courtallum, 2676 
Coury, 271a 
Ctovad, Ooveld, 268a 
Covenanted Servants, 
2676, 2226 
Coverj^anil, 2256 
Covid, 268a 
Covil, 268a 
Covit, 268a 
Covra Manilla, 2256 
Cowan, 2716 
Cowcheen, 226a 
Cowoolly, 2686 
Oow-itoh, 2686 
Cowl, Cowl©, 2686, 
413a, 6906 
Cowler, 2506 
Oowpan, 490a, 8886 
Gown©, Cowry, 2706, ' 
269a, Basket, 2716 
Cowtails, 2716 
Cowter, 2176, 7066 
Coya, 2346 
Ooylang, 763a 
Coz, Oozbauguo, Coz- 
bog, 3896, 390a 


Cozzee, Cozzy, 6796, 
1786 

Oran, 272a 
Cranoanor, 273a 
Cranohee, Cranchie, 
272a, 4746, 664a 
Crane©, 2736 
Cranganor, Crange- 
lor, Granguanor, 
273a, 2726 

Cranny, Crany, 273a, 
274a 

Crap©, 274a 
Crease, Creased, 274a, 
2766 

Great, 203a 
Credere Bel, 2766 
Creeper, 3966 
Creese, Oreezed, 2746, 
275a 

Creole, 2756 
Orese, Cress, Cresset, 
275a 

Crewry, 2766 
One, Oricke, Oris, 
Onsada, Onse, 
Crisae, 276a, 274a, 
8806 

Crookadore, 2276 
Crocodile, 2766 
Crongolor, 278a 
Orore, 276a 
Cron, 2766 
Orotohey, 2766 
Crou, 27 ba, 898a 
Crow-pheasant, 2766 
Cruana, 3806 
Oryse, 276a 
Quaquem, 8606 
Cubba, 12a 
Cubeb, 275?a 
Cubcer Burr, 2776, 656 
Cuoin, 226a 
Cuckery, 4916 
Oiwii^a, Cucuyada, 

Ouddajore, 278a 
Ouddapalu 278a 
Cuddotn, 2666 
Cuddoo, 2786 
Cuddy, 2786 
Oudgen, 4776 

8 udra, 8536 
ulgar, 136 
Culgee, 2786 
Cullum, 249a 
Culmureea, 279a 
Cidse;^, Culsy, 279a, 

Culua, 850a 
Only, 1766 
Cumbly, 279a 
Cumda, 8686 
Oumdury n, 1 65a, 630a 
Oumly, 279a 
Cummerband, Cum- 
merbund, 280a, 
2796 

Oummeroon, 3846 
Cummul, 279a 
Cumquot, 280a 
1 Oumra, 280a 


Cutnrunga, 280a 
Cumsha, Cumshaw, 
280a 

Cunarey, 4136 
Cuncam, 2446, 6286 
Cunchunee, 2806,2956 

8 unda, 8687-> 
undry, 4136 
Cunger, Ounjur, 
410a, 6 
Cunkan, 2446 
Cunnacomary, 239a 

g uny, S25a 
upang, 490a 
Oupara, 8736 
Cupo, 530a 
Cupong, 155a 
Cura, 874a 
Curate, 875a 
Curati Mangalor,8766 
Cuna, 255a 
Curia Muna, 2806, 
7696 

Curmoor, 855a 
Curnat, 1646 
Curnum, 281a, 2466 
Curounda, 281a 
Curra-curra, 160a, 
646a 

Currate, 875a 
Curree, Curn^ 2825 
Curng Jema, 281a 
Currumshaw Hills, 
281a 

Curry, 281a, -Stuff, 
283a 

te te, 8756 
h, 283a 
Cuscuss, 2836 
Gusher, 2486, 492a 
Gushoon, 2886, 4926 
Cushta, 707a 
Ousle-bashee, 4986 
Cuspadore, Ouspi- 
door, Cuspidor, 
Cuspidor©, 284a, 

Cuss, 2836 
Cusseah, 2636 
Cusselbash, 4986 
Custard-Apple, 284a, 
857a 

Custom, 286a ; Cus- 
tomer, 286a, 802a 
Cutanee, 289a 
Cutoh, 2866 , Gun- 
dava, 287a 
Catch, 173a 
Cutcha»2876, -pucka, 
2876 

Cutoheinohenn, 2266 
Cutcheree, Outchery, 
Outoherry, 288a, 
2876 

Outoherry, 4766 
Outohnar, 2886 
Cutohy, 2466 
Outi^, 266a 
Outmur^Cl, Cutmur- 
ram, 173a 
Cute, 2866 
Cuttab, 253a 


Cuttack, 289a 
Cuttanee, Cuttannee, 
289a, 707a 
Cuttaree, 4826 
Cuttarri, 497a 
Outtenee, 289a 
Cutter, 1756 
Cuttery, Cuttry, 
482a, 289a 
CutwahL Cutwal, 
Cutwall, Cffbwaul, 
60a, 2656, 266a 
Cuzzanna, 4976 
Cymbal, 807a 
Cymde, 768«, 837a 
Cymiter, 8046 
Cyngilin, Cynkalan, 
Cynkali, 829a, 
667a, 5316 
Cyromandel, 258a 
Cyrus, 289a, 249a, 
886a 

Cytor, 204a 


Babaa, 3286 
Dabag, 4666 
Dabhol, 290a 
Dabou, 328a 
Babul, Babuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 2896, 
6126 

Baca, 290a 
Dackn, Bacani, 3016 
Dacca, 290a 
Dachanos, 3016 
Bachem, 4a 
Bachem, 2986 
Dachinabades, 3016 
Baooit, Bacoity, Ba^ 
coo, 290a, 6 
Badney, Badny, 2906 
Baeck, 290a 
Baee, 301a 
Baftar, Baftardar, 
3296 

Bagbail, 2906 
B^hope, Bagoba, 

Bagon, Bagong, Ba- 
goon, 2916, ^2a, 6 
Bagop, 291a 
Bahnasan, 9146 
Bahya, 252a 
Baibul, 2926 
Baimio, 2926 
Daiseye, 2926, 3066 
BSk, 3006 , -bunga- 
low, 1295 , chauki, 
-choki, -ohowky, 
300a 

Baka, 290a 
Bak^hml, 302a 
Bakoo, 2906 
Bala, Balaa, 2926 
Dalai, 3046 
Dalawayfl2926 
B4h, 322a 
Ball, 3026 

Balia way, Balloway, 
293a 

Bally, 322a 
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Baloyot, 293tt 
Dam, 298 c 6 , Dama, 
676?> 

Daman, 294 
Damani, 

Da mar, 29aa 
Damasjane, Dame- 
Jeamie, D.lmijlina, 

Dammar, Dammor, 
295f, i'-mf 
Damn, 294ft 
Dampukht, 380ft 
Dana, 29r)ft 
Dancitif? prirl, woiich, 
295ft, 29<w 
Danden, Dandi, 
Dandy, 29d«, ft 
Danj?ur, 295ft 
Danseain, SJidfi 
Dans-hoor, 29tta 
Dao, 32t)rt 
Daque, 301ft , 

lU<iuom, (ii3ft,779<r 
Daravana, 37<r 
Darbadath, <52 la 
Darb^Cn, 

Darbar, 831a 
Darehootioo, Par- 
ch im, 297a 
Danon, 832ft 
Df^'culmg, Darjiling, 

DaroGK, 306ft 
Dardga, 297<6 
Darohai, 821ft 
DarUoni, 297a 
Darwan, 883a 
Darwassa butul, 883ft 
Dasohra, 833ft 
S07ft 

Dasaora, 833ft 
Daatoor, 834& 
Datchm, 298a , Dat- 
am, 298ft 

Datura, 298ft, yellow, 
299ft, Dntyrc), 299a 
Daudne, 290^6 
Daur, 325ft 
Daurka, 386« 

Davib, 309a 
Daw, 816« 

DHwah, Dawk, 2996 ; 
to lay a, 800ft; 
•banghee, -banghy, 
61a ; bungalow, 
129ft, -garry, 366ft 
Daxin, Dating, 298a 
D^^^ Day©, 801a, 

Deaner, 801a 
Debal, 801a, 320a 
Debaah, 82^ 
Deberaoiora, 69ft 
Detsam, Deoan, 626ft, 
SOlft 

Decani, l^tecsanii, 
Decaaim Deoany, 
802«, S^ft ^ 
Dacca, Wkb 


Dork, 302a 
Docoit, 290ft 
Deo, 236a, 980ft 
Doodong, 439ft 
Deoh, 980ft 
Doon, 302<f 
I>eopaullce, 309a 
Defton, 330a 
Degon, 292ft 
Doindiir, 306a 
Dohh, 302ft 
ilokcxka, 290f«. 

Dek.nii, 302a 
Dokh, 302a 
Dolnlo, 301a 
Dolavay, 719ft 
Delect, 29 
Dolriiains, 202ft 
Delhi, Dob, 302ft 
Dob, 30 b( 

Doling, T>olingc‘go, 
J)oling<i, 40M ' 
Doll.il, dOtft 
Dolly, 303a 
Iloily, Mf>unt, 303ft 
llokigot, 293a 
DeloU, JiOla 
Deloyot, 293a 
Doly, 302ft. 303a 
Doly, 30 la 
Do mar, 295ft 
Dunujebn, 30lft 
Doinmar, Doinimr, 
295(e 

Demon, 294ft 
Donga, Dongi, 897ft, rt 
Donguo, 806(e 
Doodnr, 305ft 
De^mty CommxH- 

«lonor, 238a 
Derba, 331ft 
Deroga, Dcrogbah, 
Derroga, 297ft 
Dern«hacst, 306ft 
Derroga, 297ft 
DeruiHsi, 306ft 
Dorvieh, Dorvi», Dor- 
viHoho, Dorviah, 

306ft, a 
Dorwan, 383<t 
DcHai, 306ft 
Deaanm, SOlft 
Dettaye, S06ft 
Deahoreh, 833ft 
Doaoy, 466ft 
Doapatchadore, 

819a 

De'wiayo, 308ft 
Desflereh, SSSft 
Destoor, Deatour, 
806ft, 307a 
Deubaah, 328a 
Deuti, 807a 
Deutroa, 299a 
Deva-daohi, Deva- 
d&ak Devedaiohl©, 
807a, 6, 296ft, 912a 
Devil, a07ft, 714ft; 
^Bird, 8076; Devira 
E«Mwh, 808a j Wor- 
*ip, M6W 
E>*ww, 390ft 


Ddwal, Ddw.tM, SOSft 
Dewalee, 309a 
Dowaleoa, 308ft 
Dow ally, 308ft 
Dowun, Dowanjoo, 
310ft, 311a 

Dcw.inny, 311ft , Ad- 
awlat, ift 
Dewatascht, 296rr 
Dowaun, 309/r 
Dew'anny, 311ft, 309ft 
Dcwtiv, 299ft 
Doysmuek, 218ft 
Dt‘>«^pandeh, 218ft 
Dim, 32<w/ 

Dli.urt»b, Dlmgcnxe, 
291ft, a 
Dhai, 301a 
Dh ik, 312ft 
Dhall, 312a 
Dharna, 316a 
Dhatuia. FxixughT, 
35ft 

Dlmu, 315ft 
Dhaullit*, 322f/ 
Dhawk, 312ft 
Dhibat al-Mabal, 

517ft 

Dlioby, 312ft 
Dhotne, 322ft 
Dhoney, Dlumy, 
323ft, « 

I>b<u>be, Dhcwily, 
313ft, a 
Dlit^m, SlHre 
Dh<M»|i-ghurry, 372ft 
Dhmdio, DhcK>ty, 
DImty, 314ft, a, 
707a 

Dhow, 314ft 
Dhurgawv 331ft 
Dhurmsalla. 816ft, 
221ft 

Dhunm, 315ft 
Dhitr f^anmnd, 325a 
T)hiiti, 811ft 
Dhye, 300ft 
Dmmniid HnrlKnir, 
317a, 766a 
Dibajilt, 547rt 
DibnttoH, llOrt 
Didwan, 317a, 47Sa 
40ft 

Diowmlgar, 618ft 
Digby 4%ick, 126ft 

Digon, Digcme, 292ft 
Digi4, 817ft 
Dilxll, 802ft 
Dik dik, daun, dawn, 
919A 

Dikhdorij Dikk, 317ft 
Dili, DiUi, S02ft 
Dilly, Mount, 804a 
Dim, 802a 
Dime, 294ft 
Dinapore, 8176 
DTaJtr, lAaftm, 8176, 
site 

Dinawar, 8226 
Ding, 80lk», 6 


Dfnga, Dingey, 

318ft, 819a, 

♦5n2ft 

Dingo, 778a, 897ft 
Dmguo, Dingy, 3136 
Dio, 319ft 
DipAwah, 309a 
Dirdjco, Dirge, Dir- 
/oo, 319a 
Dirwiin, 333«t 
Dispatchadoro, 319a 
Dissauva, Dissava, 
Dissave, 319a 
Distf>reo, 307a 
Ditch, Ditcher, 3196 
Dithwan, 817ft 
Diu, 3196 
Diudai , 

Dmloindt^ Diulcin- 
dv, /*DiuU Smd, 
Dntl-Smd, Dink 
sindc, 320ft 
Diiinnum, 310a 
Dm Ml, 319ft 
Div, 321a 
Diva., 517a 
DivalT, Div/lly, 809a 
j>l\a Mahal, 5476 
Divan, Divanum, 
3116, n3a 
Divo, 319ft 
Divi, 517a 
IhvI, 8206 
Diwaon, 312rt 
DTwah Mahal, 914a 
Diwnl, 505ft 
Dlwilir, 309rft 
Diwan, 309ft 
Dlwanl, 31 1ft 
D^ainia, 469ft 
Djava Djflwnh, 466f«, 
4W5,t 

Djttnglo, Djungle, 
4706 

Doa, 3216 
Doab, 321a 
Dual, 32!a 
Donna, 311 a 
Iloar, 3216 
Dobitsh, 32Hr4i 

Duiiie, 82Ba, 

3126 

Dobil, Hmh 
Dobund, 322f* 

Dock, 300a 
Dodgeem, 2986 
I)ng ohonoky, BOOa 
l^^m, Dogonne, 

Dohll* Dol, Doll, 

8126, rt 

Dolly, 322ff. 68ct 
Diunbar, Dombareo, 
Dome, 822ft 
rkmdom Head, BSSS^ 
IXmoy, 323f* 

Dw^ari, ilongerijn, 

Doni,^82Sa 
Donna, 2956 
Donny, 828a 
Doob, 8286 
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Boobasheeo, 328» 
Doocan, Boocaun, 
323&, 871& 

Doodeo, Doodoo, 
1676, 168a 
Dooggaunie, 1676 
Bool, 326a 
Booleo, Booley, Boo- 
he, 3136, a 
Boomba, Boombur, 
324a 

Booputty, 3246 
Dooroa, 3256, 707a 
Boorga Pooja, 3246 
Boorsummund, 3246 
Boor- van, 333a 
Boory Bora, 325a 
Boradc^25a 
Boray^ ^25a, 

6 

Borbard, 3316 
Borea, 707« 

Borecur 4446 
Boreaandlu, 3256 
Bona, 3256 
Bonan, 3316 
Bonya, 8266 
Borc^a, 2976 
BosbSka, 1566 
Bosootee, Bosooti, 
Bosooty, 3266, 707a 
Botchin, 2986 
Boi^^ Botia., 3146, 

Boublo-gnll, 8256 
Douh, 3136 
Bour, 3256 
Bovana, 3116 
Bow, 3146 
Bow, 3256 
Bowie, 3136 
Bowie, 326a 
Bowra, Bowrah, 326a 
Brabi, Braby, 826a 
Bragomanm, Brago- 
mano, 8276 
Bragon, 3076 
Brlivida, Bravidian, 
8266 


Brawers, liong, 827a 
Bress-boy, Bressing- 
boy, 827a, 328a 
Broga, Broger, 298a, 
2m, 817a 

Brogomanus, Bruge- 
men, Bniggerman, 
Bruggement, 827a, 
6 

Brumstick, 8276 , 
Tree, 4266 
Bsomo, 9846 
Bually, 309a 
Bnan, Buana, 3106, 
8116, 4976; Buan 
Konna, 3116 , Bu- 
anno, 3116 
Bab, 8276 

Babasb JDubass, 828a 
Bubba, Bubbab, 329a 
Bubbeer, 8286 
Bubber, 3286, 4036 
Bubety, 3246 


Bucamdare, 3236 
Bucks, 329a, Bom- 
bay, 329a, 126a 
Buco, 3236 
Buffadar, 329a 
Bufter, Bufterdar, 
Bufterkhanna, 
Buftory, Buftoree, 
329a, 6, 3096, 24Sa 
Buggie, 830a 
Bugong, 330a 
Buguazas, 8236 
Bukan, Bukbaun, 
3236 

Bula, Bull, 313a, 6696 
Buloi, 304a 
Bdlsmd, 7696 
Bulwai, Bulwoy, 
293a, 316a 

Bumbar, Bumbaru, 
3226 I 


Bumbcow, 380a 
Bumbn, 3226 
Bumdum, Bumdum- 
mer, 330a, 6 
Bumier, 384a 
Bumpoke, 3306 
Bumree, Bumne, 
3306, 2936 
Btln, 314a 

Bungaree, Bungeree, 
3306, 331a, 707a 
Buppa, Bupper, 8286 
Burai, 825a 
Burbar, 331a 
Burean, 3326 
Burgah,Burgaw,3316 
Burnmsallah, 3166 
Bunan, Bunanus, 
Bunon, 3316, 332a 
■ a,8r- 


Buroa, 

Burreer, 3266 
Bdr Samun, Bdru 
Samunddr, 325a 
Burwauu, S33a 
Burwauasa-bund, 333a 
Buryoen, 3326 
Burzee, 889a 
Busaud, 749a 
Busharah, Busrah, 
Bussarah, Bus- 
sera, 3336 
Bustiok, 3346 
Bustoor, Bustoore, 
Bustoore^ Bus- 
toory, Buatuna, 
3336, 334a, 6, 307a 
Bustuck, 3346 
Butchin, 2986 
Butra, Butroa, Bu- 
try, 2996, a 
Butt, Buttee, 3146 
Buty, 307a, 601a 
Bwar, 322a 
Bwarka, 3846 
Bwye, 821a 
By, Byah, 301a 
Byo, 3836 
Bysuoksoy, 707a 
Byvan-khane, By- 
von, 3116, 3106 


Eade-Garrh, 337a 
Eagle-wood, 336a 
Eartb-oil, 336a, 1736 
Ecka, 336a 
Eed, 3366 

Eedgah, Eed Gao, 
3366, 337a, 130a 
Ehsh^m, 345a 
Eintrelopre, 4396 
Ekhee, Bkka, 8366, a 
Ekteng, 337a 
Elabas, 13a 
Elaxkge, 172a 
Elatche, 707a 
Elchee, Mohi, 337a 
Elephaus, 343a , Ele- 
fante, 3416 , Ele- 
phant, 3376 , Ble- 
phanta, 341a , Ele- 
phant - Creeper, 
3436 , Elephante, 
Elephanto, 3426, a 
Eh, 3036 

Ellefant4, Ilbeo de, 
342a 

Elk, 3436 

Ellora, Elora, 3436 
Elu, 344a 
Emaunberra, 4326 
Embary, 17a 
Emblic, 344a, 6086 
Emer, Emir, 18a, 6 
Emmerti, 707a 
Emmet, white, 326 
Enaum, 433a 
Er^lesavad, 844a , 
English - b4z4r, 
344a, -water, 94a 
Enterlooper, 439a 
Equirotai Carnage, 
3656 

Errenysis, 83a 
Bsh, 966 
Esparci, 6816 
Bstang, 8996 
Estimauze, 3446 
Bstreito, do Govem- 
ador, 391a 
Estunon, 3326 
Eugenes, 639a 
Eurasian, 3446 
Europe, 3446, 2666 
Bxberbourgh, 763a 
Eyah, 42a 
Eysham, 345a 


Fackeex, 3476 
Facteur, Factor, 3456, 
^ 2226, Factory, 
Factorye, 846a 
Faghfdr, 347a, 49a 
Failsoof, 3476 
Fakanur, 45a, 5526 
Fakeel, y61a 
Fakeer, Fakier, Fa- 
kir, 3476 

Fakniir, 8286 ! 

Falaun, 348a 
Falory, 886 
Fan, Fan^m, Fantlo, 
3486, a, 349a, 6736 


Fandaraina, Fanda- 
nna, Fandreeah, 
667a, 540a, 166a 
Fanno, Fannon, 
Fanoeen, Fanom, 
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laca, 443a 
laccal, 4436 
lador, 2176 
lagganmt, 467a 
lagra, 366, 4166 
lak, 9766 
talla inokoo, 465a 
tamahey, lamayhey, 
451a, 5036 
Tam bo, 449a 
ianga<ta, 4506 
tangomes, 451a 
lasfiues, 4586, 4726 
laatra, to6 
Tana, 450a 
lohilKi, 440a 
»I(i, 3306 

Idalcam, Idalcan, 
Jdalofio, Idialxa, 
Idalxmt, 481 6, 432a, 
2646, 6286, 7876 
lekanat, 6456 
leminy, 4696 
Iguana, Iguane, 3976 
ijada, 445a 
lllabad, llUabad, 18a 
126 

Imamssada, Imdm- 
stddah, Imammdeh, 
6926 

Iman, 4326 
Xmane, 6796 
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Iroaum, 432^ , Im- 
aunibarra, 4326 
Tmpalo, 4326 
Txi’atnjln’atndSr, 4S8rt 
Inam, 4326 
Inamn, 433« 

Inde, 4366 

Indergo, Inderj6, 
438(6 

Indes, 4366 
Tndeum, 437« 

India, 433a 
Indian, 437a, If’owl, 
945c6, Mnok, 216, 
Nut, 2286 
Indiaes, 4366 
Indico, 4^76 
Indies, 43^ 4366 
Indbgn, Indi!Stte,4376, 

Indistanni, 417a 
Indostan, 4166, 417a 
Indostana, 4176 
Xndou, Indu, 4156 
Indus. 437a 
Industam, Industan, 
Industaui, 4166, 
4176, 6936 

Ingel ee, Ingeli, In- 
goho, IngeTlie,414a, 
477a 

Ingloos, 4386 
Ingu, 4186 
Inhame, Iniama, 
977a, 8856 

Interlope, Intel loper, 
439«, 4386 
In-tu, 4356 
togho, 461a 
Ipecacuanha, 4396 
Ipo, Ipu, 957a 
Ircara, 430a 
Irinon, 774a 
Iron- wood, 4896 
I-say, 4896 
Iskat, 4896 
Mam, 4396 
Xstoop, 440a 
Istuboul, 440a 
Itzeboo. Itzibu, 440a 
luana, 8976 
luehi, 472a 
India, 4666, 466a 
lunok, lunco, lunous, 
lunk, lunke, 4726 
lunkeon, 4736 
lunsalaom, 4736 
lurobasso, 474a 
lya, 42a 

Izam Maluoo, 440a, 
628a 

Izaree, 7076 


Jaoa, 448a 
Jacatoo, 2276 
Jaccoll, 2276 
Jack, 440a 
Jackal, Jackall, 4436 
Jaokaas-CopaL 444a 
Jaokoall, Jackalz, 
444a 


Jackoa, 367a 
Jack-snipe, 444a 
Jaonuete, 4446 
Jade, 4446 
J adoo, J adoogur, 

4456 

Jafauapatam. 4456 
Jaffry, 446a 
J af na, J af napat^im, 
4466 

JJlgada, 4506 
J agannat, J agan- 

n^th, Jaga-N^aut, 
467a, 6.468a 
Jagara, 446a, 8766 
Jagamata, Jagary- 
nat, 468a. 4676 
Jageah, 4466 
Jagernot, 4676 
Jaggea, dagger, 4466 
Jaggery, 446<i 
Jagghire, 447a 
Jaggory, 167a 
Jagheen Jagheerdar, 
Jag Ilire, Jaghire, 
Ja^hiredar, 4466, 

Jagn4r, 4666 ; Jag- 
naut 467a 

Jagory, Jagra, Jagre, 
Jagree, 446a, 6, 

9246 

Jah-ghir, 4466 
Jaidad, 4746 
Jailam, 4586 
Jail-khana, 447a 
Jaimilr, 211a. 606a 
Jain Jama, 447a, 6 
Jakad, 4446 
Jakatra^la 
JaksomBaksfUi, 420a 
Jalba, 3626 
Jaleebote, 4476 
Jaha, Jaliya, 362a, 6 
Jallamakee, 465a 
Jam, 4476 

Jama, Jamah, 4496, 
6626, 706a 
Jamahey, 4506 
Jaman, 4496 
Jambea, 469a 
Jambo, 449a 
Jambolone. 4496 
Jamboo, 4486, 46 
Jambook, 7886 
Jamdanni. 7076 
Jamdar, 469a ; Jam- 
dher, 469a, 497a 
James & Mary, 449a 
Jamgiber, 9786 
Jamil, 450a 
Jamma, 449a, 7376 
Jamna Masnd, 4696 
Jamoon, 4496, 3996 
Jampa, 1836 
J am pan, J ampanee, 
Jampot, 463a, 6 
Jamun, 4496 
Jamwar, 7076 
Jan, 462a 

Janbiya, Janbwa, 


J ancada, J angada, 

Jangai, 450a 
JangaT, 470a 
Jangama. 451a, 466a 
Jangar, 450a i 

Jangom4, Jangomay, 
Jangumaa, 4506, 
451a, 1906, 5086 
Jantana, 951a 
JSio, 456a 

Japan, Jap^to, Japon, 
Jappon, 4516, 452a 
Jaquete, 4446 
Jaquez, Jaqueira, 
443a, 4426 
Jarcoon, 462a 
Jard-Hafun, 3986 
Jargon, 452a 
Jarool, 463a 
Jask, 453a 
Jasoos, 4636, 736a 
Jasque, Jasques, 453a 
Jatra, 1866 
Jaua, 456a 
Jaugm, Jaugmsme. 

4616, 656a 
Jaukan, 1926 
Jaumpaun, 463a 
Jaun, 4536 
Jauthan, 214a 
Java, 454a, Radish, 
4566 , Wind, 4566 , 
Jawa, 4566 
Jawab, Jawaub, 4566 
Jawi, 466a 
Jawk, 448a 
Jay, 4574 
Jeel, 4574, 92a 
Joetul, 4676, 68a 
Jehad, Jehaud, 458a 
Jekanat, 467a 
J elabee, J elaubee, 

458a 

Jelba, 3626 
Jellaodar, 4686 
Jelly, 4586 
Jelowdar, 4686 
Jelum 4586 
Jemadar, J ematdar, 
Jemautdar, 4586, 
459a 

Jemendar, Jemidar, 

J emitdar, J ommi- 
dar, 9806, a 
Jenana, 9816 
Jenm, 469a 
Jenmnora, 981a 
Jenny e, 459a, 4696 
Jenny nckshaw, 4696 
Jentief, Jentio, Jen- 
tive, 3686, 3676 
Jergebm, 3786 
Jerry, 488a 
Jeruba^, 474a 
Jesserah, 460a 
Jetal, 2936 
Jezaerchi, Jezail, 
Jezailchi, 4746 
Jezya, 460a 
Jhappan, 4636 
Jharal, 912a 
Jhau, 4646 


Jhaump, 460a 
Jheel, 457a 
Jhillmun, 4606 
Jhool, 4636 
Jhoom, 460a, 262a 
Jhow, 4646 
Jhula, 4636 
Jioulam, 829a 
Jidgea, 3646, 460a 
Jigat, 4446 J* 
4606 

Jilam, 4586 
Jilaud4r, 468a, 7486 
JillmiU, 4606 
Jingal, Jinjall, 3736, a 
Jmjee, 3766 
Jinjih, 374a 
Jinkall, 8286 
Jinnynokshav^ Jm- 
n-Ki-sha, 4596 
Jital, 4576, 6736 
Jizya, 460a 
Jn® Gemaet, 4676 
Joanee, 4656 
Joanga, 1436 
Jooole, 4606 
J ogee, Joghi, Jogx, 
Jogue, Joguedes, 
Jo|m, 461a, 5926, 

John Company, 462a 
Joiwaree, 4656 
Jompon, 4626 
Jonk Cey loan, 4736 
Jonquanier, 478a 
Jooar, 466a 
J ool, 4636 
Joola, Joolah, 4636 
Jordafoon, 3996 
Jornufa, 3786 
J oosje, J oostje, Josie, 
Josin, Joss, -House, 
-Stick, J osti ck, 4636, 
464a, 6, 7446 
Jouan, 4656 
Jougie, 4616 
Jow, 4646 

Jowa^laMookhi, 465a 
J ow41n, J o warree, 

Jowarry, 465a, 6 
Jowaulla Mookhee, 
4646 

Jowaur, 465a 
Ju&la mClchi, 466a 
Jubtee, 4656 
Judaa, Judea, 4656, 
466a, 666, 5036, 

691a 

Judgeea, 460a 
Jugboolak, 466a 
Juggernaut, 4676 
Jugget, 386a 
Juggumaut, 466a 
Juggut, 4446 
Jugo, 4726 
Jujoline, 37^ 
JukSndar, 1^6 
Julibdar, 468a 
Jum, 4606 
1 Jumbeea, 4686 
Jumboo, 4486, 449a 
Jumdud, 469a 
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Jiimea, 460 ?j 
J umma. 469«, S01« 
JumniaWndeo, Jum- 
ma-biindy, 469a 
Jiimmahdar, 459a 
Jnmna, 469?> , Mus- 
jid, 469/> 

Jun9alan, 473?; 
Juncan, 473/; 

J uQfianeerTv473a 
Junco, 472/> 
Jungeora, 469?;, 806a 
Jiingol, fltingla, 470a, 
b , Jungle, 470a , 
-Cat, Cock, Dog, 
Fever, Fowl, Fruit, 
Mahals, Terry, 
471a, 470?>, 914?; 
Junglo, 471 ?> 

Jungo, 47!2/; 

Jungodo, 450?; 

J uniorM erchan t, 222?; 
Junk, 472a 
Junkanieer, i73a 
Junkann, 473?; 
Junk-CeSlnn, 473a 
Junkeon, 473/; 

Junko, 472/; 

Juptoo, 466?; 

J urebasfia, J ure>)as- 
so, JunbasHo, Ju- 
riibaca, J nrybiisHa, 
474a, 478?;, 3/; 

Jute, 474a 
Jutka, 474/; 

Juttal, 458« 

Juzail, 474/;, 373A 
Jussrat, 388a 
Jwtfl^-mukhi, 4646, 
631a 

Jyedad, 4746 
Jylibdar, 468a 
Jyshktttohen, Jysho, 
476a 


K&Sbrle, 282;£ 

Kabaai, 138a 
Kab-ab, 138a 
Kabaya, 1876 
Kabef, 1406 
Kaber, 176a 
Kaber-dar, 495a 
Kabkad, 1696 
Kabob, isSa 
KiCbul, 189a 
Kaob, 2866 
Kaohemire, 169a 
Kaohnar, 2886 
Kadel, 2646 
Kadhil, 442?; 

Kafer, 1416 Kafon- 
Stan, 1426 
Kafila, 1426 
Kafir, 141a 
Kafur ' canfun, Fan- 
sun, 152a 
Kah4r, 495a 
Kaban, 2696 
Kabwa, 2326 
Kaieman, 177a 


Kairaie, 47Sa 
Kaisurl, 161?; 

Kajeo, 475a, 177?;, 

180a 

Kakatou, 227a 
Kakke, 8S/; 

Kakul , K Ilk ula, 1 396, a. 
Kal/i, 4956 
Kala’i, 1456 
Kali I ml >ac, Kiilanl )ac, 
1146, a 

Kalanbu, 2366 
Kalang, 145a 
Kala Jagah, ihiggah, 
475rt , Fancc, l*any, 
690a 

Kalavansa, 115fr 
Kaldaron, Kaldoron, 
2356, a 
Kalcofii, 147a 
Kalogo, 236a 
Kaleoun, li7a 
Kalgi, 279a 
Kahkatii, 116rt 
Kahktit, 14Ha. 

Kahn, 1456 
Kahnga, 475a, 222ff, 
256a, 4H8a , nagara, 
-patiim, 188a 
Kallsa, 3786 
Kiilit-diir, 483<t 
Kalla-K imnmek, 475/; 
Knllar, 719/; 
KaWidvay Kalhena, 
149?;, 8766 
Kalhdn, 147?; 
Kalu-bih-mas, 2246 
Kalyana, 1496 
Kamalata, 7496 
Kaiuata, 239?; 
KamblCya, 150a 
Ktoboja, 1506 

Kamkha, 
484a, 6 
Kampooiig, Kam- 
Kampung, 

2416 

Kamtak, 1606 
Kamtah, 239?^ 248a 
Kanadam, 15^ 
Kanakappel, 247a 
Kanate, Kanaut, 154a 
Kanbar, 2386 
Kanohani, 2806 
Kanohi, 2466 
Kandahar, 1546 
^andl, 156a 
Kane-saman, 2476 
KEngra, Kangrah, 

eSa, 6 

Kanji, 2466 
Kankan, 379« , Kan- 
kana, 1786 
KannekappoL 247a 
Kannoli Mas, 2246 
Kannfij, 4866 
Kanobarl, 176a 
Kan-phou-tobi, 1506 
Kansamab, 2476 
Kapal,475a 
Kapbok, 1886 


Karaba, 163a 
Karacho, 4806 
Karaiio, 274a 
Kaiiini, 6126 
Kaiaciuo, 166a 
Karavan, 161?; 
Karawal, 392a , Kara- 
wolle, 1626 
Karbarco, Karbari, 
475/f, /; 

Kaihasam, 479?; 
Karl»<;^ , 163// 
Kaicauna, 1756 
K.irtlafilu, 399// 
Kardar, '175?; 

Karec, 165/r 
Karoo tn, 4756 
Kaien, Karoug, 1636 
Kan, 283// 

Ksucanna, Kai- 
kanay , K ark liana- 
jilt, 163//, 475?; 
Karkollon, 1596 
Karknn, 16:?// 
Kiirnatnf Karnatak, 
Kariuttie, Kai nit- 
tik, 1616 
Knrnr, 276// 

Knrr/ih, 606 
Karraka, 1656 
Karrtlnf, 2736 
Karri, Kurno, 282?;, 
28:ia 

Kaa, 480/fc 
Kasom baswir, 263a 
Kashlsh, 1696 
itasbmlr, 169a 
Kasid, 2tf3/t 
Kas-kanay, 283/;. 9036 
Kassembaimr, Kas- 
Bem*Q)assar, 263a 
Kasfiimere, 478a 
Kamiaris, 1706 
Katak Benares, 289a 
KatHrab, 497rt 
Katcho, 2B6/; 

Kathd, 598a 
Kaltilm, 497a 
Rauda, 270rt 
Kaul, 47ea 
Kaulani, 7626, 829a 
Kaunta, 476a 
Kauri, 270« 

Katiss, 480/« 

Kavap, 1386 
KSyol, 1406 
Kassbegie, Kas&bekie, 
8806 

Ka?l, 178a 
Itebab, 188a 
Kebulee, 476a, 6086 
Keohmioho, Keok- 
mishe, 486a, 4856, 
246a 

Keddab, 476a 
Kedgeree, 4766, 65a i 
Fot, 4776 

Kedgeree, 477a, 414a 
KeelWr, 4SS6 
Keeincmb, Keemoob, 

48B« 

KMisookbt 818i 


Kogaria, Kegona, 
477a 

Keif, 4986 
Keiri, 1736 
Kela, 76 
Kellaut, 4836 
Kolhdar, 4836 
Koiichon, 280?; 
Kenory, 4136 
Konnory, 477?> 
Koran, 272// 
Koicndum, 3976 
Kormenk, 1606 
Korno, 283/e 
Kersey, Kersoymoro. 
/178a, 4776, 3766 
Koschioin^4856 
Kesolh icJ|ro,4986,82r)a 
Keshinjlr, 169a 
Kosonp 4856 
Koteffbry, 4766 
Ketesal, 187?; 

Kotien, 482/* 
KottiMol, 487?; 
Kottulu, 167a 
Kcttysol, Kettysoll, 

178?i 

Khabsir, Khabbar, 
1916 


Kha/lnr, Kbadir, 
4786, 606 

Kbaihiir PaRs, 4826 
Khair, 1736 
Klmkoo, Khaki, 4786 
Khaliij, 371a 
Khalege, 236a 
KhaljC «72a 
Khalsa, KhatRaioo, 
479/t, 5?; 

Khan, 479a 
Khanna, 479?; 
Khansatim. Khan- 
sarnan, 247?;, 479?; 
Khanum, 479?; 
Hharek, 165«t 
KharlUi, KharltadEr 
4756 

Kharkoe, Kharki, 
4786 

Khan. 168a 
Khafth'khasb, 2B4a 
Khans, 480a 


Khibtya, 480a, 2686 
Khat, 2646 
Khata, 1746 
Kbedab, 476a 
Khedmutear, 486?; 
Kheenkaub, 4S5a 
Kheiber Foes, 4826 
Kbel4t, 4806 
Kbelaut, 4B4a 
Khelwet, 149a 
Khemkaub, 485<* 
Khenaut, 1546 
Kberore, 276a 
Khettry, 4S2a 
Kblobrl, 4766, 47ra 
Kbidmu^^ 467a 


S706, 


B£Wi|i,KbllJi 

87i4 6 
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Khilwut, 149a 
Khirdj, 4806 
Khit, 487a 
Khmer, 1506 
Khoa, 4806 
Khodom, 3666 
Khojah, 2346 
Kholee, 251a 
Khookhen, 4916 
Khoouky, 2516 
Khot, 4806 
Khoti, 4816 
Khrl, 2746 
Khshatrapa, 7976 
Khnbber, Khubur- 
dar, 495a, 4946 
Khud, }£hudd, 4816 
KhuleQm^47a 
Khulj, 37lJ> 
Khundan, 4HB6 
Khureef, 496^ 

KhiSr Mdna, 2806 
Khurreef, 482a, 496a 
Khusa, 2836 
Khutput, 482a 
Khuttry, 482a 
Khussmutg&r, 4866 
Khybor Pass, 4826 
Kiaffer, 1416 
ICiar, 2346 
Kiarananaarai, 4796 
Kta-shi-mi4o, 169a 
Kiati, 911a 
Kio, 483a 

Kiohon, Kiehin, 4766 
Kichmioh, 486a 
Kiohrl, 5806 
Kiddorpore, Kid- 
dory-pore, 483a 
Kid^oiio, 414a, 477a 
Kidjahwah, 1406 
Kiehngkia, 489a 
Kieshish, i70a 
Kik 483a 
Kilki,2786 
Killaaar, 488a 
Killa-kote. 4836 
Killaut, 4836 
Kiiledar, 4836 
Kxllot, Killut, 4836, 
279a, 8086 
Kilwa, 7506 
Klrakha, 4846, 797a 
Kincha-cloth, 7076 
Kinoob, Kingeob, 
484a, 6 

King-crow, 486a 
Kintal, 770a 
Kiosck, Kiosque,485a 
Kioss, 261a 
Kioum, 499a 
Kippe-sole, 4876 
Kxr, 483a 
KiranT, 2736 
Kxranohi, 8306 
Kxrba, Kxrbee, 486a, 
6, 466a 
Kirkee> 4786 
Kirpa, 278a 
Kirrunt, 397a 
Kiahm, Kxshmee, 
Kisixmi, 4856, 486a 


Kishmiah, 486a 
Kishri, 4766 
Kis « Kis » 7496 
Kismas, 486a 
Kismash, 486a 
Kisniutdar, Kismut- 
gar, 4866 
Kif-smiss, 486a 
Kissorsoy, 7076 
Kist, Kistbundee, 
486a, 6, 8206 
Kistmutgar, 4866 
Kxtax, 174a 
Kxtareh, 497a 
Kitoharee, liitcheree, 
Kitchery, Kitchri, 
4766, 477a, 65a 
Kitesoll, 487a 
Kitmntgar, Kitmut- 
gaur, 4866 
Kxtserye, 4766 
Kitsol, Kxtsoll, Kitta- 
sol, Kxttasole, Kit- 
tesaw, Kxttxsal, 
Kxttxsoll, Kattysol, 
Kittysoll, Kitysol. 
487a, 6, 1856, 307a 
Kitul, 1666 
Kxtzery, 4766 
Kin -Ian, 762a 
Kizilbash, 4986 
-Kia, 4956 
Klang, 1456 
Kling, 4876, 222a 
Knookaty, 613a 
Kobang, Koebang, 
490a, 6356 
Koee hue, 7606 
Koel, Koewil, 4906 
Kofar, 141a 
Kohinor, 

Kokan, 245a , -Tana, 

i244b 

Kokeela, 4906 
Koker-noot, 2296 
Kokun butter, 2646 
Kol, 2406 
Kolamba, 7526 
Kolb-al-mJls, 224a 
KolT, 2496, 7196 
Kolong, 249a 
2386 

KoJ^i^p,Ko/uap£a, 2386 
Komatx, 217a, 2376 
Komukee, 2516 
Konkan-Tana, 2446 
Konker, 496a 
Koochi-Bundur, 226a 
Kookry, 4916 
Koolee, 261a 
Kooleentl, 249a 
Koolkumy, 7666 
Koolumbee, 4916 
Kooly, 250a 
Koorakee, Koomky, 
2516, 4916 
Koomoosh, 8306 
Koonxa, 2496 
Koonky, 2516 
Koormureea, 279a 
Koorms, 494a 
Koorsi, 252(1 


Koorya Moorya, 281a 
Koot, 4916, 746a 
Kooza, 492a 
Kop, Kopaki, Kopek, 
Kopeki, 1216, 2536, 

it 

Kor, 262a 
Kora-kora, 1596 
Koratehee, 2766 
Korj, Korja, 2656, a 
Kormsh, 4936, 494a 
Koromandel, 2586 
Korrekorre, 160a 
Kw/xu, 2386 
Kos, 262a 

Koshoon, Koshiin, 
492^6 

K^aros, 492a 
Kotamo, 3666 
Kotxyah, 3926 
Ko-tou, Kotow, 494a, 
6, 4926 
Kotul 4946 
Kotwal, 266a 
Konlatn, 752a 
Koulli, 2506 
Kourou, 276a 
Kouser, 492a 
Koutel, 4946 
Kowl-nama, 2686 
Kowtow, 4926 
Koyxl, 4906 
Kraal, 259a 
Kxan, 272a 
Kranghir, 273a 
Kris, 2746 
Krocotoa, 2276 
Kroh, 7486 
Krur, Krorl, 276a 
Krosa, 2616 
Kualxar, 406a 
Kubber, Kubber- 
daur, 4946, 495a 
Kubeer, 2776 
Kuch Bahar, 248a 
Kxicheree, 2886 
Kuchx, Kuchi-China, 
226a 

Kuohurry, 288a 
Kudd, 4816 
Kuddoo, 2786 
Kuh^Cr, 496a 
Kuka, 383a 
KUkan-TSlna, 2446 
Kukri, 4916, 9236 
Kuld, 4956 
Kdlam, 752a, 8286 
Kulkurnee, 2486 
Kulgie, 279a 
KuUum, 2496 
Kulsee, 279a 
Kulw5, 761a 
Kumakx, 2516, 262a 
Kumari, 262a 
Kumberbund, 280a 
Kumhari, 2386 
Kummeky, 2516 
Kummerbund, 280a 
Kummul, 2796 
Kump^s, 4956 
Kunx-sha, 280a 
Kunbee, 4916 


Kunchenee, 2806 
Kilnchiran, 7745 
Kundha, 639a 
Kundra, 4136 
Kunkur, 496a 
Kuraba, 163a 
Kura-kura, Kui- 
kura, 1506 
Kuraohee, 2766 
Kuranohfr, 272^ 
Kurbee, 486a 
Kureef, 496a 
Kurnool, 4966 
Kurpab, 278a 
Kdrs, 8306 
Kurtih, 2616 
Kurunder, 281a 
Kurzburdar, 244a 
Kusbah, 283a, 6006 
Kushk, 485a 
Kushoon, Kushun, 
4926 

Kuskos, Kuss-kuss, 
Kusu-kusu, 2836 
Kusoombah, 2526 
Kusuma, 2596 
Kut&r, 4976 
Kutcha, 2876 
Kutchen, 2886 
Kuttar, 4976 
Kuttaun, 2656 
Kutwal, 266a 
Kuzelbash, 4986 
Kuzzak, 2626 
Kuzzanna, 4976 
Kuzzaiik, 2626 
Kuzzilbasb, 4976 
Kyfe, 4986 
Kyoung, 4986, 6196 
Kythee, 499a 


Laar, 5056 
Labbei, 5236 
Lac, I^cazaa, 499a, 
501a 

Ijacca, 1776, 4996, 

600a 

Laccadive Islands, 
500a 

Laccowry, 7076 
Lack, 6006 
Lacka, 500a 
Lackerage, liaekhejp- 
age, 5016, 4806 
Laeott, 521a 
Laore, Lacr^e, 500a 
Jjacsamana, 5126 
Liackt, 600a 
Ladoo, 524a 
Lagartho, Lagarti, 
Lagarto, 13^ 14a, 6 
L3.barx, Laheri, 

Lahorx - Bandar, 
Lahory, 607a, 6 
Ijaice, 6136 
Lallan, 621 
Lak, 501a 
Laker, 500a 
Lakb, 6016 
Lakhira 3 , 8016 
Lakkabakka, 524a 
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AdicKOS, 499^ 
Laknau, 524(t 
Lakravagh, 524<t 
Iialichia, 5136 
Mia, SOU 
Lall-shraub, 5016, 
826« 

Itfima, Laniah, 502# r 
Lamasene, Lixma- 
aeiijr, 502^ 
Lambadar, 5216 
Lamballi, IjambaUic, 
5026 

Lanco, 5136 
Ijanchaa, Ltinchan, 
Ijtxnohang, 504</, 6 
6036 

Lanchar, Ijancbara, 
603<t, 5026, 5126, 
660fr, 7336 
Lanohiii, 6166 
Land BrcoKO, -torno, 
-wind, 503<r. 
Tjandjain, 501a 
Jjangan, 3766 
LitngaHaquo, 503<e 
I^angeianno, 5036 
Langefffioko, 503re 
Jjangianno, Ijangion, 
5036 

IiangotQQ, Langntb, 
Langoti, Jjjingoty, 
X^angduti, Ijan 
goutin, 5i^>6 
langur, 525a 
Langutty, 5256 
Ijanjang, Lanjito, 
L«an John, 5036, 
460a. 

Lankin, Liankine, 

6166 


Lankoutab, 5256 
Xiantea, Xjant^ea, 
504a* 6166 
Lao, 5036 
Laos, 504#/ 
liaquar, 4996 
Laqueaaa, 601a 
Iiaquoaimena, Laque 
Xemena, 5126 
505a 

liar bunder, 5076 
Lara, 5056 
Xarffix, 606a 
Xf4r4n, LiSraw!, 506a 
Lareok, 506a 
Laree, 975a 
Xiarek, 505a 
XM, 606a 
Lan. 6066 

Iiaribunda, Ijaribun- 
der, 6076 

Larnn, Larijn, 5066, 
6776 


AapiK^f 505a 

Tpanno, 506<t, 


Ijarkin, 5066^ 738a 
Ltarree, X/ambundar, 
l4irriounder,liarry- 
Bunder, 607i, a 
Lary, 506« 


Larym, 5056 
Lraynen, 5066 
Lascar, Laacaroen, 
Lascan, Lascarnn, 
Laacann, Laacant, 
Lascarr, Lascarym, 
Ijascaryii, Irfiscera, 
Laschilros, Lasco- 
reon, Laskar, Las- 
ker, Lasquanm, 
Laaq nan ni , 507 6, 

508a, 6, 509«, 8096 
Liissamane, 5126 
Ijilt, 509a , Jnstoy, 
Justy, Piwlro, Sa- 
hib, Sekrotiir, Sik 
nttir, 509#/, 6 
Lat, 5096 

Laterite, 510#/, 1386 
Llth Jjuthi, 5096, 
510a 

Tiaisoa, 5136 
Ijiittoe, 510#/ 

Tjattooal, lijvttial,5106 
LaOiobeiider, Irfinru- 
bnntlor, 5706 
Uxnn, 522a 
Law < )ili<jer, 51 06, 1 78// 
T^iwno, 5076 
I.iaxaniaii, Lasauiana, 
Tjaxiniana, 5126 | 
639</ 

Liylon, 6216 
lioagiier, 5126 
Loako, Leaqiie, 501#/ 
Ijochia, I^ochya, 5136 
tjOGk, 501ft 
Ijecquo, 513// 
t^e, 513a 

Leeeho, Looohoo, 
5136, a 
Leeldm, 621a 
Tjeft-hand CAsteK, 
1716 


tjeicki, 5136 
tjoillto, 621 #t 
Leimfin, 614/i 
Iiek, 60irt 

Lekin, 6156 
Lt^-lang, 621 6 
Lomtnanneo, 7076 
Lemon, 61^, 6166, 
617a; Graiw, 614a 
Xjeopftrd, 6146 
Leque, wXa 
Lequeo, Ifoquee, 
Lequk 5146, 515a 
Iieskar, 609/4 
Letohi, 6186 
Iiewohew, 6146 

Ley Ion, 

Li, 61^ 

Lian^, Liampoo, 
516a, 6 
I^ichi, 6186 

Ln, 618a 

Likin, 6166 

Lilao, LilyHoak,616a,6 

IJma, 61|16 

X4mh, 


Limo, 5166 
Limon, 614a 
Linipo, Limpoa, 5156 
Ling, Linga, 5176 
Lingadhilrl, Lingait, 
517#* 

Lingam, 5176 , lan- 
gaiuistti, 5176 
Lingavant, 5I7a 
Lingayet, 517#* 
Linghain, 5176 
Jjinguist, Lingmstor, 
517//, 6 
Lmgmn, 5176 
Linguoa, 5176 
Liji-Iap, 518#/, 1866 
lji(|noa, 515#/ 
Lisciadro, 6306 
Lishtoo, Lisioo, 518#/ 
Litehi, 5136 
Liu kiu, 5146 
Llama, 502#/ 

Lhngtia, 5176 
f^ihro Bonder, 5076 
liiiitia, f»2;k* 

I^di, 502#/ 
l.i<)llnh, 416 
lifimbalhu, tjom- 
Ittirdio, 5026 
Ijfingcloth, 518#/, 7076 
Ijting-tiraworM, 5186, 
65#/, 9146 


l^mgi, 51 $16 
l</»ng»Hhc>ro wmtl 51 9a 
Ijtuigui, 5196 
iKmtar, 519#/ 
r*<iK>ohor, 519rt 
I#<wi-cho<>, 5146 
iMKingoo, JUoomrhee, 
519/1.6, 618a;Herba, 
Maghfub, 7076 
Uiory, 522a 
litHit, 6196 
litmtah, 5226 
Ijciotohu, 519#* 
liooiio walla, liDofy, 
IjCKity- wallah, 5206 
lxx|uat, l4M{Uoi, 521// 
Ijoroh, ijoroha, 5216, /* 
Ijord JuHtoy Hahib, 
5096 


liordo, 640a 
Lorine, 63a 
Lory, 6216 
I^ta, 622a 
Lota, 6226 
lx>too, 6226 
Loimn jaoy, 87a 
Louohee, o206 
Ijoure-bender, 6076 
Ijoutea, Loutbia, 
6226, &23a 
I^uti, 6206 
Jbouwen, 6046 
Love-bim, 528a 
Loylang, 6216 
5 ^ 528a 


Mbbey, lAxbbe, Lub- 
bee, ^bbye, 52Sa, 
6, 4886 

XAXokevb%isf , 5286 


Lucknow, 524#* 
Luddoo, 524a 
Lugao, Lugow, 6246 
Luhaiani, 507/* 
Lunibanah, Lum- 
b&iieh, 5026 
Lumberdar, 5246, 7476 
Lungoo, Lunggi, 6196 
Lungoor, 5246 

Lungota, 

5256 


Lungy, 5196 
Lunka, 52da, 1886 
Luscar, 5086 
Liit-d’hau, 6226 
Luti, 5206 
Lutl-putT, 521c* 
Lutt(\ S^JiT 
Lyehoo^^3a 
Fjym, a€2a 
Lymoyni 7a 
Lympo, 5156 


JKiaabar, 5266, 640a 
MiiajCtn, 53$)#* 
Miiamulut-dar, 5496 
Maixncipdar, 6986 
Mil-bap, 525a 

Ma*bar, 626a, 
6, 4556 
Ma^*a, 530#* 

Maca^ar, I«loof, 1806 
Macao, 6266 
Maoareo, 5276 
Maoaaaar, 629a , pox- 
eon, 6296, 9666 
M«*oofto, 5W6 
Maooaeea, 629a 
Maooo Oalinga, 489a 
Mac©, 629#*, 168/* 
Machitn, 5916 
Machiu), 527#* 
Michur, 36 
M achate, 599#* 
Marheeii, 5306, 4666 
Nlachillu, 5906 
Machfn, 531#/, 4#* 
MruduK, 5316 
Machhlamder, Mach- 
hpahin, 562#* 

Macis, 5296 
Mtuxkroa, 5286 
Mae5a, Maoua, Mao- 
fpiar, 5926 
Maort'*o, 5286 
Maoto <lulinga, 489a 
Maoxta, Maoxxar, Ma- 
ana, 5$)26, 59.^ 
Maculo, iK)3/* 
Madafoeno, Mada- 
funum, Madapo- 
lam, MadatK>ilat»4 
6816, 632/*, §786 
Madav$£, 416 
Maderae, Madenuie, 
6S4a 

Madesou Baearkl, 
606a 

Madrafaxao, 582a 
Madras, Madmepat- 
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an, Madraspatnam, 
632a, 6336, 634a 
Madremaluco, 534a, 
2646 

Madrespatan, 5336 
Madnra, 5846 , foot, 
635a 

Maestro, 6386 
Mag, 5946 

Magadaxo, Maga- 
dooia, Magadoxa, 
Magadoxd, 635a, 6 
Magaraby, 5956 
Magazine, 636a 
Magh, 5946 
Magol, Magull, 672a 
Hahabar^m 541a 
Mahaehatxipa, 1836 
Mahacheen, Maha- 
china, &B0m 631a, 
1976 


Mahaim, 211a 
Mabajanum, Maha- 
jen, MaMjun. 
636a, 766 
Mahal, 6476 
Mahana, Mahannah, 
636a, 6666 

Mahar^htra, Maha- 
rattor, 637a 
Mahasaula, 638a 
Mahasin, 6316 
Mahawat, 6366 
Mah^, 636a 
Mahi, 6S6a 
Mahoua, 676a 
Mahouhut, Mahout 
6366 


Mahrat-doasa, Mah- 
ratta, 6366 , -Ditch, 
687a, 6 

Mahseer, 58Sa 
Maidan, Maidaun, 
e07a 

Main^, 6076 
Mainato, 638a, 569a 
Mats, 6366 
Maistry, 6386, 1466 
Haitre, 666a 
Maji, 5686 

Majoon, Maju, Ma- 
jum, 539a, 696 
Makadow, 5696 
Makassar, Makasser, 
529a 

Makdashau, 6356, 
7606 

Makhsoosobad, 606a 
Makhzan, 536a 
Makor, 559a 
Malabar, 6396 , 
Creeper, 642a ; 
Ears, 642a ; Hill, 
642a , Oil, 642a , 
Kites, 642a 
Malabarian, Mala* 
banca, Malabarick, 
6416 

Malabathrum, 643a 
Malaca, Malaooa, 
6446, a 

Maladoo, 646a 


Malague, 6946 
Malai, 540a 
Malai, 546a 
Mala insana, 1156 
Malaio, 6446 
Malaiur, 546a 
Maland, Malandy, 
5b7a 

Malaqueze, 5046 
Malatroon, 5^a 
Malauar, Malavar, 
6406, 5416 
Malay, 645a 
Malaya, 540a 
Malayalam, 6466 
Malayan, Malay o, 
Malaysia, Malay- 
sian, 546a, 6 
Maldiva, Maldives, 
MaX^, Mal6-dxvar, 
6466, 5476, 640a, 
648a, 8766 
Maleenda, 567a 
Malem, Malemo, 548a 
Malequa, 6446 
Mall, Maliah, Mah- 
bar, 640a 
Malicut, 6686 
Malik Band, 667a 
Malmdi, 667a 
Maliurh, Maliyi, 546a 
Mallabar, 6416 
Mallae, 6766 
Malle-molle, Malmal, 
696a, 6966 

M&luc, Maluche, 

Maluoo, 676a, 6 
Malum, Malumi, 

648a, 6 

Ma/udrpat, 5366 
Mambrom, 649a 
Mambu, 546 
Mamgelin, 563a 
Mamira, MamTran, 
Maznir^ni, Mami- 
ranitohxni, Ma/Af- 
pds, Matniron, 
6486, 649a 
Mamlutdar, 649a 
Mamoodeati, 7076 
Mamoodee, Ma- 
moodi, 3896, 7076 , 
Mamoodies, 136 
Mamool, Maxnoolee 
6496 


Mamooty, Mamoty, 
Mamuty, 5496, 3686 
Man. 6646 
Manbai, 102a 
Manbu, 65a 
Manobou^, Manchua, 
550a, 5496 
Manchy, 6136, 596a 
Manoina, 660a 
Mancipdar, 6986 
Mancock, 57a 
Mand, 5646 
Mandadore, 650a 
Mandalay, Mandal4, 
650a 

Mandapam, 2216 
Mandarij, 5516 , Man- 


I darin, 5606, 6986 , 
i Boat, Language, 

I 552a , Mandanni, 

Mandanno, 5516 
Mandavi, 2866 
Mandereen, Mam- 
derym, 6616, a 
Mandra, 6986 
Mandonjn, Man- 
donn, 6 d 16 j 

Maneh, 664a 
Maneive, 560a 
Manga, 654a 
Mangalor, Manga- . 
lore, Mayydv^ovp, 
Maugaroul, Manga- 
ruth, 6626, a, 553a 
Mange, Mangea, 5646 
Mangee, 658a 
Mangebn, 563a 
Mangerol, 663a 
Mangestain, 657a 
Mangiallino, Man- 
giar, 553a 

Manglavar, Mangla- 
vor, 653a 
Mangle, 6676 
Mango, 6636 , Bird, 
555a ; Fish, 566a, 
895a , Showers, 
5556 , Tnck, 5556 
Mangoatame, Mafi- 
gostan, Mango- 
staue, Mango- 
steen, Mango- 
sthan, 657a, 5566 
Mangrove, 567a 
Mangue, 5646, 558a 
Mangulore, 5526 
Mangus, 6966 
Mangy, 558a 
Maniakarer, 577a 
Manlb^r, 640a 
Manicaren, 577a 
Manickchor, 6586 
Manilla, 2256 
Mamlla-man, 558a 
Manjarui^ 5526, 8286 
Manjee, 558a 
Manjee, 6496 
Manjeel, 696a 
Manjy, 558a 
Mannickjore, 6686 
Mansalle, 60Xa 
Mansebdar, 6986, 9a 
Mansjoa, 650a 
Mansono, 578a 
Mansulman, 604a 
Mantery, 5516 
Mantimento, 73a 
Mantor, 5616 
Mantra, 5986 
Mantri, Mantnn, 
5516, a, 6986, 6446, 
645a 

Mautur, 5986 
Manucodiata, 5586 
Manzeill, 699a 
Mao, 5646 

Ma-pa-*rh, 626a, 762a 
Mapilla, Maplet, Ma- 
puler, 586a 


Maqua, 6926, 693a 
Marabout feathers, 
7a , Marab-butl^ 
Marabout, 12a, 7a 
Marama, Maramat, 
Maramut, 6586* 
559a 

Maratha, Maratta, 
Maratte, 637a, 6 
Marc^, 5<76 
Marchin, 531a 
Mardi, 536a 
Margoise, Margosa, 
Margosier, 659a 
Markhore, 569a 
Marmutty, 559a 
Marsall, 601a 
Martaban, Marta- 

hane, Martabani, 
Martabama, Mar- 
tabano, Martaman, 
Martauana, Marta- 
vaan, Martavana, 
559a, 6, 660a, 6 
Martil, 5606 
Martingale, 6606 
Martol, 6606 
Marwdree, Mar- 
warry, 561a 
Maryaoar, 661a 
Mas, 530a, 6 
Masai, 638a 
Masalchi, Masaulchi* 
6016, 2196 
Mascabar, 5616 
Mose, 530a 
Maseer, 538a 
Mash, 5616 
Mashal, 601a 
Mash’alchl, Mash- 
argue, 6016 
Masiu, 4556 
Maskee, 6616 
Maslipatan, 662a 
Masofohi, ^2a 
Masoola, 603a 
Mass, 155a 
Massalchee, Massal- 
gee^Massalgi, 602a, 

Massaul, 6016 
Massaula, 726a 
Massaulchee, 6016, 
602a 

Massoie, 168a 
Massegoung, 5666 
Massipatam, 562a 
Mass<^eyinoen, 6036 
Massoola, 693a, 6036 
Mast, 6366 
Master, 6386 
Masti, 8786, 881a 
Masudi, Masulah 
Masuli, 603a, 6 
Masulipatam, 5616 
127a 

Mat, 6636 
Mataban, 560a 
Matarani, 412a 
Matchine, 531a 
Mate, Matee, 562a, 6, 
5367> 
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Mater, 566<i 
Math, 605/; 

Mathoura Matlira, 
im, 5;5r«r 
Matica], 568/; 
‘Matrnrico, 562/; 
Matross, 562/; 

Matt, Matte, 563(f, h, 
73b 

Mat»ira, Matiiras, 

605/; 

Maty, 562(i 
Mat/Ji Kraiica, 33/; 
Maua tie's ehionea, 
588/; 

Mauvain, 577/; 
Maulclar, 40/; 
MauUUva, 548(6 
Maiimlot, 563/; 
Maiind, Maimo, 563/;, 
561/;, 807/; 

Maurii-^, 582/; 
Maiisim, 578(f 
MauMolo, 603(6 
Mawiih, 575(6 
Mfixila, 506/; 

May am, 530/; 
Mayamlni-'i’aiia, 103(6 
Mayia, Maylhih, 565(( 
Maynate, Mayuate, 
Maynattt), 538/; 
Mass, 156(6, 530(6 
Massagam, 

Masjagong, Mtvza- 
guile, 565/;, 787(4 
Mosshabi, 606/; 

Meana, Medanna,5655 
Mearbar, 565/; 
Meehan, 691/; 
Meohoe, Mechua, 
692/; 

Meokley, 6666, 6976 
Medan, 6006 
Medopollon, 582(c 
Meeana, 5656 
Meechilmtfn, TSa 
Meera^H, Meeranadar, 
Meeraaaoe, Meeras- 
aidar* Moeraaay, 
mb 

Meerbar, 566a, 6186 
Mehaul, 566a 
Mehtar, Mehtnr, 
666a, 130a 
Mohtra, 8S5a 
Meidan, Meidaun, 
607a* 6066 
Melacha, 5446 
Melanssane, 116a 
Mol^ua, 6446 
Molibar, Melibana, 
540a, 6 

Molmda, Mohnde, 
Mohndi, 5666 
Moh<ino Vendo, 567a 
MoinoriH, Momira, 
mr, 549a 
Morn-8nbib, 667« 
Mena, 5646 
Menate, 6886 
Mendey, Mendy, 
6676 


Meiitary, Mcntri, 
7)51 b, 552(e 
Meny.ill, 699(f 
Morctill, Morcar, 5676 
Merchant, Junior, 
Senior, 2226 
Moiclehani, 560(f 
Merg-o, Mergi, Mor- 
gui, Morjoe, 568(i, 
5676 

Moschita, 590(4 
Mesepatamvd, Meso- 
potauna, 562;/ 

M esi E uita, 

5896 

MesMopotun, 562e( 
Mosticia, Mestifk, 
Mestive, Mestif, 
MostiHo, Mestiss<», 
Mostix,, Mostim, 
Mesti/i, Monti/o, 
(501((, 6, OOfK/, 1726, 
9336 

Montr?', 539(4 
Mosul la, 5926, 603(r 
Mot’h, 5626 
Metifo, Mi'tif, 6046 
Metrahnoo, 5626 
Mhilr-palni, 16t>6 
Mhowa, 5746 
Midan, 607(f 
Mihter, 566(/ 

Mihbar, 5106 
Ml li ku, 570a 
Milmdo, 5666 
Milk-bush, -hedge, 
50«a 

Mma, 564(4 
Mina, Mmah, Minaw, 
607a, 6 

Mmoopio, 668(4 
Mmdey, 6676 
Miner, 6076 
Mini bar, 640(^ 
Minicoy, 568(« 
Mmubar, 5406 
Mirabary, 56ria 
Miras, Mirasdar, 
5666 

Miratto, 637a 
Mlr-bandar, 127a 
Miraohal, 586a, 6, 

6376 

Mirobalan, 6096 
Misoatl, 5686 
Misoory, 5686 
MxbI, 5686 
MisHpatan, 562a 
MiHqiiitte, 590a 
Misroe, ^86, 8686 
Miflsal, 5686 
MiHsala, 601a 
Mmsulapatam, 562a 
Mistari, 976 
Mistoesa, Mistemdo, 
Mistice, Mintico, 
605a, 6046, 534(i 
MiHtry, 5386 
Mithkal, 5686 
Miyana, 5656 
Miasore, 610a 
Mizquita, 590a 


Mna, 561(( 

Moabar, 5266 
Moal, 5706 
Mo bod, Mobil d, 569tf 
M oeadai 11 , M oc. i dan , 
Moc«ull«>, Moca 
don, 569(( 

Mo(j*and.in, Mocan- 
dao, Mocancion, 
0O2(r, 6 
Mocool, 571 (( 

M t »c eu d da ma, 5696 
Mofondoii, 602(( 
Mocsudabatl, bO(W 
Mocudduni, 5t>9r(, 
8016 

M ( jd t»g.il 1 nga , 4 S8(r 
Mtideliiii, M(Hh‘lhar, 
Models a.ir, Modil 
i.il, Modhar, 5696, 
876 

Mod lira, 535(6 
MoTjoyXciJircroTjf 552/; 
Mofussil, 57 Off ; l>i*w- 
aiiny A(iawlut, 5;/ , 
MofusHihlo, 570a 
Mt>g, 316, 5916 
Moga, 581 <r 
M i >gid 1 , M I >gaha, 57 1 ff 
Mogt‘ 11 , 316, 591a 
Moghul, 5716 
Mogodtsao, 5356 
Mogul, Mogoli, Mo 
goIiHliui, Mog(»lJ, 
Mogor, 5/06, 5716, 
572a. 6, 575a 
Mogrnbhin, 595ft 
Mogue, 5916 
Mogul, Hreochos, the 
OrmL 5706, 57;k/, 
571/r 

Molianimh, 5656 
Mohawk, 

Mohochmlan, 1976, 
5»la 

Mohooreo, 5716 
Mo ho tchen po, 1836 
Mohrer, 5716 
Mohtorefa,M«»hturfH, ! 
591a 

Mohur, (lold, 573(e 
Mohurrer, 5716 
Mohurnim, 5746 
Mohwii, 5716 
Mokaddani, Mokiui 
deni, 5696, 2486 
Molavoo, 5796 
Mo'la ye, 5*1()a 
Molebar, 829(t 
Mole tsiam, 575(i 
Moley, Moli, 575a 
Mol key, 456 
Mollft, 5796 
Molly, 5756 
Mologonier, 9506 
MoIokoH, 578a 
Molo yu, 578a 
Moluoeas, Moluohhe, 
Molukse, 5756, 5786 
Momatty, 5496 
Momb&itn, 1036 
Membareek, 6786 


Mombaym, Mom- 
bay n, 103r(, 6 
M(unotty, 5496 
Motniri, 5186 
Monbay ni, 1036, 787a 
Moncam, Moncao, 
578((, 5776 
Mon end on, 5()9e« 
Mondah, r>8ha 
Mono, 5766 
Monegar, 5756, 6856 
MoncjHue (Moth, 707/; 
Monet hfsono, 578a 
Moneypoor, 5976 
TVIongal, Mongall, 

Mongh<;l, 5706, 
57 b/ 

Mongoose, Mongi'iso, 
59()/i^597(/ 
Monljlti, 5106 
Monlloy-brtMd MVeo, 
577(/ 

Mol lot dv, 5/0;/ 
Monsani, Munson, 

Monssoon, M on- 
sot >n, Monsson, 

Monsst;yn, 577(/, 6, 
578;/ 

Montabnn, 5606 
Mt»nto-LcH»ne, 30 la 
Monthsono, 578a 
Montrose, 563;/ 
Mon/.lo, 578a 
Moobaiek, 5786 
M<;ot'hulka, 5/86 
Mooehy, 579a 
MtM;da. 5836 
Mi«»]^n, 5806 
M < « »ini» M uidar, 4656 
Mookhtar, Monkht- 
\ar, MiKiktear 
579(1 

Motda, MtHotim, Mwi 
lab, Muolliih, 5796, a 
Wot»lv«Ki, 5796, i78rt, 
5116 

5H0f/ 

Moi»n Hluidmii«>t, 580a 
Moong, 5806. 0396 
MtK»nga, 5806 
Moong(», fiHO/i 
Mtionwhea. MuuiiMhi, 
Miionshy, f/Bla. 
3H1(/ 

MootiHifT, 5816 
Moor. 5816, 887rt; 

th.ld, 574a 
5836 

Moorub, 5H36 
5826 
Mot»ree, 7076 
Mistrei, 5746 
Moorish, M(K>rman, 
5816, 5846 

Muurpungkey, Mour- 
piuikee, Moor- 
punky, 584a 
Mcmni, 584a, 417a 
Moorum, 585(«, 1SS6 
Mooiin, 6786 
Mootnheii, 579a 
Mooteuddy, &B5b 
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Moplah, 585/; 

Moqua, 21 
Mora, 586a 
Mora, 583?> 

Morah, 674a 
Morah, 586a 
Morambu, 585a 
Moratta, Moratto, 
Morattoe Ditch, 
Moratty, 537a, 6 
Mdrchee, Mord-dii- 
chien, Mordochi, 
Mordochin, Morde- 
chin©, Mordoscin, 
Mordesin, Mor- 
dexi, Mordexijn, 
Mordoxim, Mor- 
dexiff^ Mordicin, 
Mordisheen, 6866, 
687a, 6, «S8a, 5896 
Mordixim, o^6 
More, 5826, oBBa 
Morexy, 687a 
Moro, 6826 
Morram, 685a 
Mort d» ohion, 6866 
Mortavan, 5696 
Mortisheex^ 6886 
Mortivan, 6606 
Mortshee, Morxi, 
Moixy, 6886, 587a, 
6866 

Moaandam, 602a 
Moaaul, 6016 
Mosoh, Moschee, 6906 
Mosellay, 6896 
Moaleman, 604a 
Mosohn, 6006 
Moson, 578a 
M oaquo, Moaqn ette, 
Moaquoy, 6896, 
690a, 130a 
Mosquito, 6906 , 
drawers, 6186 
Mossala^ee, 6016 
Moasapotam, 562a 
MosseUtf, Mossellay, 
5896 

Mosselhni, 6006 
Mosaolei, 602a 
Mossoon, 6786 
Mossula, 603a 
Mostra, 606a 
Moturpha, 691a 
Mtmcilo, 6776 
Moucoi, 5926 
Moufti, 5936 
MoyyouX^or, 5706 
Moulmoin, 591a 
Moungtfutia. 6966 
Moiinsr-Kio-li, 563a 
Mounson, 6786 
Mount Dely, 6916 
Monro, 5816, 682a 
MousooUne, 6006 
Mouse-deer, 5916 
Moussel, 570a 
Mouseonu 5776 
Mown, Mowah, 6746, 
676a 

Moy, 6946 
Moxadabath, 606a 

3 B 


Mran-ma, 131a 
Mu’allim, 6486 
Mueadamo, 5696 
Muchalka, 679a 
Much4n, 6916 
Muohilka, Muohilkai, 
679a, 5786 
Muchoa, 5926 
Muchwa, 5916 
Muok, 22a 
Muckadum, 5696 
Muekna, 5916 
Muckta, SSla. 
Muckwa, 592&, 593a, 
603a ’ 

Mucoa, 592a 
Mudd4:i, 59Sa, 9a 
Muddle, 693a 
Mudehar, Mudolyar, 
6696 

Mueaon, Muesson, 

678tt 

Mufti. Mufty, 5936, 
5106, 178a, 5a 
Mug, 5946, 695a 
Mugaha, 571a 
Mugg, 694a 
M^^adooty, 681a 

M^^ar, Mugger, 

Muggerbee, Muggra- 
bee, 696a 

M^gur, 595a, 367a, 

Mughal, 570a 
Muharrare, 5746 
Mukaddam, 669a, 
9236 

Mukhtyar-nSma, 
Muktear,^79a 
Mukna, 592a 
Mukuva, 592a 
Mulai, 6796 
Mulaibar, 6406 
Mulkee, 5686 
MuU, 6956 
MuUa, 6796 
MuHa^hoe - tawny. 

Mullah, 6796 
Mulligatawny, 6966 
Mulmull, 6956, 7076 
Mulscket, 690a 
Mulugu tanni, 6966 
Munchoo, 6816 
Muncheol, 696a 
Munchua, 550a 
Munegai^ 577a 
Mungo, o806 
Mungoos, Mungoose, 

Mungrolo, 6626 
Mungul, 6706 
Munlbar, 606a 
Mun:j, 4766, 6806 
Munjeet, 597a 
Munnepoora, Mun- 
neepore, Munm- 
poor, 698a, 597a, 
170a 

Mutiny, 3966 


Munsee, 5816 
Munsheel, 596a 
Mfinshy, 5816 
Munsif, 6816 
Munsoon, 6786 
Munsubdar, 698a 
Muntra, 5986 
Muntree, Muntry, 
5986 

Munzil, 599a 
Mura, 5836, 787a 
Murehal, 586a 
Murgur, 595a 
Murrumut, 5586 
Muscat, 599a 
Museato, 691a 
Muscelin, 6006 
Muschat, 699a 
Muscheit, 5906 
Muscieten, 691a 
Musous, 5996 
Musenden, 6026 
Musheed, 5906 
Mushru, 7076 
Music, 599a 
Musk, Muske, 599a, 6 
Musketo, Muskito, 
691a, 6906 
Musk-rat, 6996 
Musland, 601a 
Muslin, 600a 
Musnud, 6006, 4006 
Musoola, 603a 
Musqueet, 6905 
Mussal, 601a 
Mussalchee, 602a 
Mussalla, 601a 
Mussaul, 601a I 

Mussaulchee, 6015 
Musseet, 5906 
Musseldom, Mussen- 
dom, Mussendown, 
602a, 6 

Mussheroo, 7076 
Muasleman, 604a 
Mussoan, 5786 
Mussocke, 6036, 776a 
Mussolen, Mussoli, 
Mussolo, Mussohn, 
6006 

Mussoola, Mussoolah, 
Mussoolee, 6026, 
603a 

Mussoun, 5786 
Mussuck, 6036, 92a, 
735a 

Mussula, 603a 
Mussulman, 6036 
Must, 604a 
Mustee, Mustees, 
604a, 3636 

Muster, 606a, 1086, 
7076 

Mustero, Mustice, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2556 
Musty, 605a 
Musulman, Musul- 
mam, 604a 
Mut, 6066 

Mutchhputtun, 662a 
Muth, 6056 


Mutra, 535a 
Mutseddy, Mutsud- 
dee, Mutsuddy, 
6866, 1675, 334a 
Mutt, 6056, 180a 
Muttasuddy, 6865, 
384a 

Muttongosht, 6056 
Muttougye, 6056 
Muttra.6056, ^345 
Mutusuddy, 6866 
Muxadabad, Muxa- 
dabaud, Muxada- 
vad, Muxidavad, 
Muxoodavad- 6056, 
606a 

Muzbee, Muzhubee, 
Muzzubee, 6066 
Myanna, Myannah, 
6656 

Mydan, 6066, 7206 
Myna, Mynah, My- 
neh, 607a, 4906 
Myrabolan, Myro- 
balan, 609a 
Mysore, Thorn, 610a 
Mystery, 589a 


Nabab, NabS.bo, 
611a, 6106 
ISTabi, 693a 
Nab6b, 6105 
Nacaba^ 625a 
NS-ch, 620a 
ISfachoda, ITacoda, 
Kacod6]\ 612a, 548a 
ISTader, 62la 
ISTsemet, 682a 
ISTaen, 615a 
Wafar, ei4a 
Kaga, 613a 
Wagar Oote, Nagar- 
kot, 631^ 5 
Nagaree, 6135 
Nagerko^, 631a 
ISTaghen, ^36 , 

Nagoroote, Nagra 

Outt, 6315 
Nagree, 6136 
Nahab, 6106 
Nahoda, 6125 
Naib, 6135 
Naibab^ 7075 
Naic, Naickle, Naig, 
Naigue, Naik, 
614a, 5 

Nainsook, 708a 
Naique, 614a, 569a 
Nair, 6i5a 

Naitea, Naiteani, 6205 
Nakarkutt, 6316 
Nakhodha.NSkhuda, 
6126 

Nakkavaram, N4k- 
w4raixi, 6SI6a 
Naleky, Nalkee, 
Nalki 6156 
Nambeadarim, Nam- 
beoder4^, Nambia- 
dora, 6166 
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Nambooree, Kam 
boun, Nambure, 
NambTiri, 616& 
ISTam-King, 616a 
Nan, 619& 

Nana, 27a 
Nand, 619& 

Nd-yya, 618a 
Nangasaqne, 608a 
Nang^oot, ^Sla 
Nanka, Nankaon, 
616a 

Nanking, Nanqiiij, 
Nanquin, 616a, h 
Narang, NSranj, 642^t 
Narbadah, 624a 
NarcodSo, Narcon- 
dam, 617a, h 
Nard, Nardo, Ndpdos, 
Nardostaehys, Nar- 
diis, 617ft, 618a 
Nargeela, 618a; Nar- 
ghil, 618ft , Nargil, 
228ft, 874a, Nar- 
giloh, Nargill, 
618a, ft 
Narooa, 402ft 
Narrows, the, 618ft 
Narain, Narsinga, 

Naraingua, 619a, 
618ft, 97a 
Nassick, 6196 
Nassir, D21a 
Natch, 620ft 
Nauabi, Nauabo, 6106 
Naugrooot, 681ft 
Naukar, 629a 
Naund, 6196 
NauroH, Nauroze, 
Naurus, Nauruns, 
Naurds. 6B0ft, a 
Nautoh, o20a; -Girl, 
620a, 2966 
Navab, 611a 
Navait, 6206 
Navob, Nawab, Na- 
wauD, 611a, ft, 612a 
Naybe, 6186 
N^i|ue, Nayqna, 

Nayre* 616a 
Nazardniu 9406 
Nibader, 685a 
Naadr, 684ft 
Naadr, 621a 
Nasair, 686^ 574a 
Nebi, 69Sa 
Neooda, 6126 
Ne<mTa«?an, 62 ^ 
NeagraaTelinga, 4886 
Near, -Kotbee, -Wal- 
lah, 81a, ft 
Neelam, 621a 
Neelghau, Neelgow, 
Noolgyo, 622a, 621 ft 
Ncem, 622a, 118a 
Nocpo, 

Ncganepaut, 708a 
Nogapatam, Nega- 
patan, NcgapatHo, 
Negapotan, 6226 
Nager, 6256 


Negercoat, 6816 
Negombo, 6226 
Negraglia, Negrais, 
Cape, 598a, 622ft 
Negri, Negro, Ne- 
groe, 625ft, a 
Negnmbo, 622ft 
NeSgherry, 6256 
Noip, 613ft 
Neitea, 620ft 
Nele, 6236 
Nell, 376a, 465ft 
Nellegree, Nelhgree, 
626a 

Nellore, 623ft 
Nelly, 6236 
Nemnai, Nomptai, 
616ft 

Nepa, 7386 
Nerbadda, Nor-, 
buddn, 624a, 6236 
Norcha, 624a 
Nordaba, 62iii 
Noromon, Noro- 
inoner, Noremon- 
near, 629ft, 630a 
Non, 856 

Nonk, Nernok, 
624ft, a 

Nevayat, Nevayet, 
Nevoyat, 623ft, 620ft 
New Haven, 7276 
Newry, 227 ft, 622a 
Newty, 488a 
Nezib. 681ft 
N^ape, Ngapee, 6246, 

Niab, 614a 
Naba, Niban, Nlb- 
banatn, 6276 
Niooannee, Niooan- 
neer, 708a 

Nicobar, Nioonvar, 
Nicoveran, Nion- 
bar, 624ft, 625a 
Njgaban, 749a 
Ni^^r, ^ Nigroe, 

Nihang, 9a 
Nil, 816 

Nildwar, 6286, 752a 
Nilgai, Nilgauu Nil- 
^au, 6220,1216 
Nilgherry, 6266 
Nili, 6236 
Nilla, 708a 
NiUigrM, 626a 
Kilo, 160a 
Nilsgan, 6216 
Nimbo, 622a 
Nimpo, Nimpoa, 
Nmgpoo, 6166 
Nip, %>», Njpar, 
Nipe, Nipor,Nippa, 
6270, 6260, 6, 140a, 
867a 

Nirk, Nlnio, 624a 
Nirvana, Nirwana, 
6276 

Nizam, the, 628a ; 
Nizdm - ul - Mulk- 
hiya, 6286 


Nizamaluco, Niza 
Malnqno, Niza- 
mosba, Nizamoxa, 
NizaMuxaa, 628a, ft 
2646, 516, 641ft 
Nizamnt Adawlat, 4& 
Nizzer, 685a 
Nobab, 611a 
Noekader, Nocheda, 
Nockado, Nock- 
hoda, 613a, 6126, 
490a 

Noe Rose, 630ft 
Noga, 613ft 
Nobody, Nobuda, 
612ft 

Nokar, 628ft 
Nokuyday, 6126 
Nokor, Noknr, 629a, 
183«, 1826 
Nol-kole, 629a 
Non-rogulation, 629a 
Non, 43ft, 522a 
Norimon, 629ft 
Noroofio, Noroso,6S0a 
North-woBtor, Nor*- 
wostor, 630tt 
Notch, 620a 
Nonohadtir, 630ft 
Noiikur, 629a 
Nowayit, 620ft 
Nowbohar, 680a 
N owroso, N ow-roz, 
630ft, a 

Nowahadder, Nox- 
adro, 630ft 
Noyra, 522a 
Nuonuodah, 924a 
Nttdaeoa Hivora, 6306 
Nudjeev, 6816 
Naggur«^t 0 , 681a 
Nujeeb, 6316 
NUkur, 629a 
Nullah, 082a 
Numbda, Numda, 
632ft, a 

Numoncnl AfHxepi, 
0326 

Nomtnud, Ntimna, 
Numud, 682a 
Nunoatieii, 6346 
Nunda, 6dl2a 
Nunaare^ 708a 
Nure, 52 Sm 
N ut, 6846 

Nut, Indian, 2286 ; 

Promotion, 6846 
Nuth, 6846 
Nuzr, Nusszal Nuaa&er. 

686a, 6846 
Nytn, 622a 
N;^^ej^Nyp©ira, 627a, 


OBitsrm^ 641a 
Oaracta, 4856 
Oart, 6S6a 
Obang, 6856 
o5Sl&., 751a 
Odia. Odiaa, 4656, 
ma 


Odjein, 6386 
Oeban, 6356 
CEil de chat, 175a 
Oegli, 3a 
Ofante, 343a 
Ogg, 9a 

Ogolim, Ogouh, 423a, 
6 

Ojantana, 951a 
Ola, 636a, 323a 
Old Strait, 6356 
Ole, 6366 

Olho de gato, gatto, 
174ft 

Oho, 6366 
Oliphant, 343a 
Olla, Ollah, Ojlo,636a, 
ft, 140a 

Omara, Ombrah, 6376, 
648ft ^ 

Ombroli, 9516 
Omedwaur, Omeed- 
war, 6367;, 637a 
Omlah, 6S7a 
Ommoraud, 6376 
Onira, Omrah, 6377 a 
a, 18a 

Otnum water, 637 ft 
Onoar, 71ft 
Onbrelo, 951ft 
Ondera, 4136 
Onor, Onore, 422ft, a, 
45ft 

Ooiyno, 637ft 
Oolank, Oolock, 971ft 
Oolong,* 909a 
Ooloo Ballang, 
Oolooballong, 639a 
Oonan, 4186 
Oopav, 9586 
Oc^lah, Ooplee, 689a, 

Oord, Oordh, Ooreed, 
639ft, 725a 

6396, 417a 
Oorial, 6407* 

Oonyn, 6406 
Oorlarn, 896ft 
Oorud, 639ft 
Ooslar, 780a 
Ootaoamund, 6406 
Opal, 6406 
Opeou, 421ft, 42ea 
Ophium, Oc^yan, 
Opio, d^on. 
Opium, 640/*, 641a, 
/*, 642e*^ 

Optior, 426^* 

Ora«e, 878a 
Orancaya, Oranoavo, 
6446, 645a, 208a 
Omng Barou, -Baru, 
81^, 6 

Omngcaye, 645a 
Omng Doedong, 4896 
Omnge, 642a 
Omngkaya, Omng 
Kayo, 6446, 645a 
Omng-lama, 3966 
Orang-otan, •otang, 
-outan, -outang, 
-utan, 6486, 644a 
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Orankaea, Orankay, 
474d, 6446 

Orda, Ordo, Ordu, 
-bazar, 64ua, h 
Orenge, 643& 

Organ, 645a 
Organa, 4855 
Onncay, 764a 
Oringal, 708a 
Ons^ Onssa, Orixa, 
6465, a, 815 
Ormes, 646a 
Ormesine, 6455 
Ormncbo, Ormus, 
Ormuz, 6465, Or- 
muzine, 6466 
Ornij, ^5 

Orobalang, Orobalon, 
639a 

OrombaiTos>6465 
Oronge, 6435# 
Oronkoj^ 646a 
Orraoa, Orracha, 36a- 
357a 

Orrakan, 345 
Orraqua, 365 
8765 

Orta, Oitba, 636a, 5 
Ortolan, 647a 
*'Opvi^op, Oryza, 7635, 
764a 

Oabet, 960a 
Osfour, 780a 
Otta, Ottah, Otter, 
647a 

Otto, Ottor, 647a, 243a 
Oude, Oudh, 6475, 
4665 

Ouran-Outang, Ou- 
rang-outang, 6445, a 
Ourdyf 6405 
Outcry, 648a 
Ouvidor, 6495 
Ova, 41a. 7945 
Overland, 6485 
Ovidore, 6495 
Owl, 6495 
Oyut’o, 6475 
6385 


PaoaX, Pacauly, 735a 
Pacoa, 7845 
Pacem, 6825 
Paobamuna, 45a 
Pacbin, 6945 
Paoota, 7045 
Paddie, 6505 
Paddimar, 6875 
Paddy, Bird, Field, 
650a, 5 

Padenshawe, 652a 
Padi bird, 6605 
Padre, -Souchong, 
651a, 909a , Paari, 
Padngi, Padry, 
6615,688a 
Padahaw, 662a 
Paee-jam, 748a 
Pagar, 6625 


Pagari, 7365 
Pagarr, 6525 
Paged, 6555, 657a, 
P^oda, Tree, 6525, 
6^5, I^agode, Pa- 
godz, Pagodo, Pa- 

f ody, Pagotha, 
545, 656a, 5, 657a, 
616a 

Paguel, 1235 
Paguode, 6555 
Pahar, 786a 
Pahlavi, 6675 
Pahlawan, 6445 
Pahr, 7d6a 
Pahzer, 91a 
Paibu, 1695, 682a 
Paick, 7485 
Paigu, 693a 
Paik, 748a 
Pailoo, 6585 
Painted Goods, 714a 
Paique, 749a 
Paisah, 704a 
Paishcush, 7015 
Pajam^ 748a 
Pajar, 91a 
Pakoti5, 7045 
Pal, 689a 
Paiagiiass, 669a 
Palakijn, Palamkeen, 
661a, 8515 

Palampore, 6625,708a 
Palanckee, PaJan- 
ohino, 6605. a 
Palangapuz, 6625 
Palangkyn, 661a 
Palang posh, 6625 
Palanka, Palankeen, 
Palankin, Palan- 
kine, Paliinqueen, 
Palanquin, 669a, 
660a, 5, 6615 
Palapuntz, 7385 
Palau, 711a 
PaJaveram, 6615 
P41aw4 bandar, 33a 
Paleaoate, 7865 
Paleagar, 7185 
Pale Ale, Beer, 662a 
Pale bunze, 7385 
Paleiaoatta, 7365 
Palekee, Paleky,661a, 
6606 

Palempore, 662a 
Palenkeen, Palen- 
quin, 661a, 660a 
Paleponts, punts, 
punzen, 7385, a 
Pall, 6625, 730a 
Palkee, 661a., -Garry, 
664a, 3655, 6695, 
P41kl,6605, gharry, 
664a 

Pallakee, Pallamkin, 
Pallankee, Pallan- 
quin, 661a, 660a, 

Palleacatta, 7365 
Palleagar, 719a 
Palleki, 6605 
P4lh, 66Sa 


Pallingeny, 116a 
Pallinkijm 6605 
Palmas, Cape das, 
665a 

Palmeiras, Palmenas, 
Palmeroe, Palmira, 
Palmiras Cape, Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Point, Palmyras 
Point, 6645, 665a 
Pambou, 65a 
Pambre, Pamenn, 
Pamonne, 666a 
Pampano, 721a 
Pampelmoose, 
-mousse, 7215 
Pamphlet, Pamplee, 
Pamplet, 7215, a 
Pamree, P4:mrf, 6665, a 
Pan- Panan, Panant, 
6895, 349a 
PanchagSo, 6655 
Panchaeet, Panchait, 
740a, 7895 
Panchalar- 172a 
Panchanada, 7415 
Panchanga, Pan- 
oha%am, 6655 
Panchaut, Pancha- 
yet, 740a, 7395 
Panchway, 6885 
Pandael, Pandal, 6655 
Pand4ram, 666a 
Pandarane, Pandar- 
ani, Pandarany, 
666a, 5, 667a, 540a 
Pandaron, Panda- 
rum, Pandarrum, 
666a, 5 

Pandaul, 6655, 666a 
Pandect, 741a 
Pandemda, 668a 
Pandel, 6655 
Pandit, Pandite- 
7406, 741a 
Pandy, 6675 
Pang-ab, 742a 
Pangaia, Pangaio, 
Pangara, 668a 
Pang-ob, 742a 
Pangolin, 6686 
Panguagada, Pan- 
Panguaye, 


Panl, 6896 

Panioa, Pamcal, 669a 
Panicale, 669a. 
Panicar, 669a 
Panidarami, 667a 
Panikar, Pamquai, 
669a 

Pani-ab, 742a 
Panjangam. 6655 
Panji, 7575 
Paninad, 742a 
Panka, 743a 
Panoel, 6705 
Pansaree, 744a 
Pansohaap, 742a 
Pantado, 7l4a 
Pantare, Pantaron- 
gal, 666a 


Panthay, PanthA 
6695 

Panwell, 670a 
Papadom, 726a 
Papaie, Papaio, Pa- 
paw, Papay, Pa- 
paya, 6705, 671a 
Paper, 725a 
Pappae, 671a 
Papua, i715 
Paquin, 6945 
Par, 378a, 736a 
Para, 7295 

Para-beik, Parabyke, 
672a, 6715 

Paradise, Bird of, 945 
Paramantn, 6445 
Paranghee, 672a 
Parangi, Parangm, 
353a, 354a 
JParao, 733a 
Parash^war, ParashA- 
wara, 7005, 701a 
Paraya, 681a 
Parbutty, 6725 
Parcee, 6315 
Parcber]^, 6835 
Pardai, Pardao, Par- 
dau, Pardaw, Par- 
doo, 6765. 6725, 

677a, 5, 8985 
Parea, 6795 
Paree, 660a 
Pareiya, 6805 
Parell, 678a 
Paretchen, 6835 
Pareya, 6795 
Pargana, 6985 
Pana, 6o0a ; Panah, 
6785 , Arrack, 576a, 
681a , Bog, 681a ; 
Kite, 681a, Panar, 
680a, 681a , Panya, 
6805 

Par6, 7835 
Paroocoj 1165, 873a 
Parpatrim, Parpoti, 
Parputty, 6725, 
569a 

Parrea, Parr^, 
Parreyer- Parriar, 
Parry, 6795, 680a, 
681a, 130a 

Parsea, Parseo, Par- 
sey, 6815, 682a 
Parshawar, 7005 
Parsi, 682a 
Partab^ 6735 
Partridge, Black, 

995 ; Grey, 3955 
Paru, 1215 
Parvoe, Parvu, 

682a, 5, 7875 
Parwamia, 7445 


Pasban, 749a 
Pasei, 6825, <8655 
Pasi, 683a 
Pasteque, 6855 
pat, 688a 
Pataca, 683a 
Patail, 686a 
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Patamar, 6S7a 
Patan, Patana, 6866, 
7466 

Patane, Patandor, 
7466, 747(t 
P^atawa, 7476 
Patch, 683a ; Loaf, 
6836 

Patcharee, 6836 
Patcl^w, 6^6 
Patcnoroe, Pat- 
cherry, 6836 
Patchouli, 6836 
Patchiik, 746a 
Pateca, 684a 
Pateco, Patocoon, 
SSSa 

Patei, 686a 
Pateil, Patel, Patell, 
6866, 686a 

Patella, Patolloci, 
Patello, 6876, 688a 
Patemaro, 6876 
Patenaw, 6866 
Patequo, 6856 
Pator, 6516 
Pater* 6906 
Pathan, 7466 
Patimar, 6S7a 
Patna, 686ft 
PatnT-dar, 746a 
Patola, Patolla, Pa- 
tolo, 6866 
Patre, 662a 
Patsjank, 7466 
Patta, 708a 
Pattak, 68Sa 
Pattala, 6866 
Pattamar, 687a 
Pattan, 7466 
Pattanavi^ 6866 
Pattate, 8866 
Pattawaia. 7476 
Pattel, 686a 
Pattelio, 6876 
Pattemar, 6876 
Pafctona, «866 
Pattimar, 3926 
PatKiah, 662a 
Pawal, 156a 
Paiaoo-ma, 693a 
Paufful, 7176 
PauL 689a 
Paulist, Pauliatin, 
688a 

Paumphlet, 721a 
PannoTi, 7886 
Paunohway, 6886, 
787a 


Pausengi, 230a 
Pautahaw, 6526 
Pauisocour, 917a 
Pawl, 6886 
Pawmmerry, 666a 
Pawn, 689a, 89a ; 

Soopano, 6896 ; 
Paw»^, &96 
Pawnee, 6896; Kalla, 
ma 


Paw Paw 
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Payeke, 7486 
Payen-gbant, 690a 
Paygod, 657a 
Pilyik, 749« 
P.iylii-gh^Ct, 690a 
Pa/ahar, 91a 
Passand, 6586 
Pazera, 691a 
Pazena, 6906, 6586 
Pazze, 6826 
Po^'a, 704a 
Pocca, 734a 
Poccull, 6906 
Pocha, 704a 
PoGo, 9086 
Peoii, 693a, 6 
Poeul, 6906, 48a, 9186 
Podoare, 691a 
Podoahaw, 6626 
Podir, 6906 
Podni do Cobra, 848a 
Poeadti, 6916 
I*oodero, 691rt 
Poonns, 691« 

Poejml, Poopul, 692a, 

Poor, 692a 
Pogo, 693a 
Pogo, 9086 

Pegu, 693a ; Jar, 
5606 *, Pony, 6936 
Pogito, Pegun,693a, 6 
Penlovan, Pohhv6.n, 
7376 

Pehlvi, 6676, 6686 
Poiohe-kano, 7016 
Peigu, 6936 
Peik, 7486 
Peiaach, 7146 
Peischouah, 7016 
Peish-khanna, 7016 
Poifihor, 7006 
Poifthwah, 702a 
PeixeCerm, 808a 
Pekor, 8606 
Peking, 694a 
Pekoe, 909a 
Pelan, 711 a 
Pelican, 6946, 2896 
Pollaonta, 7366 
Pelo, 7106 
Pekmg, 354a 
Penang l 4 awyor, 895a 
Pendai, Pcndniil, 0666 
Pendet, 74ln 
Penguin, Ponguyn, 
Pengwin, Pen- 
^n, Duck, 6966, 


Pdnia»co, 708« 
Penioal, 6696 
PomsHo, 6916 
Pentado, 7186 
Peon, 696«, 220a 
Peon, 7236 
Poor, 6926 
Pep©, 6986 
Pepper, 6976 
Peqnij, Pequin, 694a 
Peroftiila, Peroolla, 
PeroolK 708a 
Pw^w, Perdo, 678a 


Pergane, Pergunnah, 
The Twenty-fonr- 
6986 

Pori, 699fr 
Perim, 5366 
Porpot, Perpetuance, 
Porpetaano, Per- 
petuity, 699a, 6 
Porria, 680<t 
Peraaim, 6996, 71a, 
2596 

Porseo, 6816 
Perahflwor, 7006 
Poraiam, 682ft 
Persimmon, 6996 
Portab, 6766 
Poi umbaucum, 700ft 
Porvihs, 876 
Porwarma, Por- 
wauna, 7446 
Poscaria, 700ff 
Poshash, Poschasoh, 
7146 

Poshawiir, 700ft 
Poshcubz, 701a 
l^oshcimh, Poshkenb, 
701ft, 491a 
l*eshkhaima, Po«?h- 
khana. Posh -kind - 
mat, 7016 
PoHhour, 701 ff 
Peshua, Poshwa, 
PoMhwah, 702ft 
PoHkot, 701a 
Pesquena, 700ft 
Petamar, 6876 
Petarah, 7ir)ft 
Petermlly, 702ft 
Petta, Pettah, 7026 
Peun, Po-une, 697«, 
6966 

Pouplier, 692a 
Pey«, Peyaon, 1216, 
704a 

Peyxo Rorm, 808a 
Phansogar, Phan- 
aeogur, Phanslgar, 
7026, 910a 
Phaora, 3586 
Phannaund, 3546 
Phaur, 736ff 
Phermantioloto, 9156 
Phorfl«hahr, 3506 
Pherwanna, 7446 
Fhihn, 854a 
P^hinooK, 69 1ft 
Phirangi, 353ft 
Phirmaund, 3546, 58a 
Phojdar. 2166 
Phonghi, Phongi, 
Phongy, 724ft, 8916 
Phooichen, 7226 
Phool karoo, Phool- 
kad, 7026, 708« 
Phoongy, 7*24a 
l*iiorea, 756 
Phoorza, Phonrze, 
Phoorzer, 703tt 
Phoi^a^ 222a 
Phota, 708a 
Phouiid*^ Phouadar- 
dar, Phouadarry, 


Phouzdar, 358a, 6, 
2096 ’ 

Phra, 7286 
Phm, 357a 
Phulcarry, 703a 
Phulchen, 722tt 
PhyiJ, 7296 
Phyrmaund, 8086 

Pial, 703a 
Piao, 569ft, 6966 
Pioar, Piccar, 7036, 
834a 

Pico, 7036 
Pico, 7496 
Piokahor, 735a 
Pico, Picon,1i906 
Picota, Picotaa, Pi- 
cotta,^, 704ff, 6, 

323/m359ff, 7456 
Picuto, Picofcta, Pi- 
co ttjxh, 7046 
Picqiiodan, Picnuo- 
dont, 709a 
Pi<5or, 6906 
Pidjim Knglish, 709a 
1^10, 705f« 

Pio, 7486 
I^iocoy, 633fi 
I'ioco-UoodH, 705ff 
Pierb, 7216 
Piorros flo < Jobra, 8176 
PiOMchtok, 7'156 
Pioxo Serru, 808ff 
Pij^dan, Pigdaim, 

Pigeon KngliHh, 
709rt, 1336 
Pigeon, Oreon. 395ft 
Pig-stickor, sticking, 
710ft, 709a 
Pigtail, 7106 
Pike, 749a 
Pakoi, 6906 
Pil/tf, Pilau, Pilaw, 
Pillau, Bllaw, Pit- 
bfo, Pilow, 7106, 
7na 

Pim^Uj no«o, 7216, 

FinangjPinango, Tlla 
Pinaou, OOfia 
Pinasfo, 708a 
i*indara, Pintiaroo, 
Hntlaroh, Piii- 
darry, Pmdorrah, 
7iaa, 7116, 7126 
Pino afiiile, 713/f, 266 
PInguy, 696et 
PinJrtiiJole, 7136 
i*inrmea, 6916 
l*intado, Pintadoo, 
Psiiihitdo, 7136, 
714a, 202(t, 2556 
Pioii, 6966 
Pi|>iti, Pi|t|ia1, 692ft 
Pir, 6926 
Hrdni, 677a 
Pins, 6926; |x>njale, 
17a 

FiHaw, 6796 
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Pis^ch, Pisachee, 
714&, 

Pisang, 7146 
Piaash^ee, 7146 
Piscanaj 700a 
Piscaah, Pishcash, 
Pishcush, 701a, 6, 
3546 

Pishpash, 715a 
Piso, 8976 
Pissa, 3896 
Pissang, 683a 
Pitan, 747a 
Pitarah, Pitarrah, 
715a, 605 
Pize, 704a 
Placis, Placy, 7176 
Plantain, Plantan, 
Plantane Plan- 
tano, Planten, 
Plantin, 716a, 

6, 717a 
Plassey, 717a 
Platan, Platanns, 716a 
Pochok, 7456, 17^3^ 
Podd;r, h76, 334 
Podesnar, 5725 
POdito, 7406 
Podakaw, 662a 
Poedochery, 7225 
Poee, 7676 
Poggle, 7176 
Pogodo, 6666 
PoSngee, 724a 
Pohoon, 7236 
Poison-nut, 718a 
Pokermore, 7466 
Polea, Poleaa, 718a, 6 
Pologar, 7186 
Polor, Poliar, 7186, a 
Pohcat, 7366 
Po^^ar, 7186 , Bog, 

Pollam, 7196 
Pollioat, 7866 
Pollook-saug, 7205 
Polo, 7195 
P"o-lo-nis^se, 83a 
Polo-ye-kia, 7295 
Polonga, Polongo, 
7205, ^6a 
Polumbum, 762a 
Folwar, 787a 
Polya, 7186 
Poiygar, 719a 
Pomen, 666a 
Pomfret, 721a 
Pommelo, 7216 
Pomphret, 721a 
PompoleoT^ Poxn- 
pone, 7216 

Ponacaud, Ponam, 
252a 

Ponany, 166a 
Pondioheri* Pondi- 
okerry, 7226, a 
Pone, 7276, 7376 
Pongol, 7225 
Pome, 7S9a 
Fonsy. Ponsway, 6885 
Pont do Ckoree, 722a 
Foo3a, Poojak, 7225, 


723a , Poojaks, tke, 
3245 

Poojaree, 723a 
Pooien, 723a 
Pool, 723a, B22a 
Pool bandy, Pool- 
bundy, 7235, a 
Pooligkee, 7185 
Poon, 7236 
Poonamalee, 7236 
Poongee, 724a 
Poor^na, 724a 
Poorbeak, Poorbeea, 
Poorub, 7245, a 
Pootly Nautcb, 7246, 
Popeya, 6716 
Po-po, 7496 
Popper, Popper-cake, 
7246, 725a, 418a 
Porana, 724a 
PorgLo, 733rt 
Porca, 725a 
Porcelain, Poreelana, 
Porcelaine, Porce- 
lan, Porcelane, 
Poreellaine, Porcel- 
lana, PorcelKne, 
Porcelyn, 725a, 6, 
7265, 126 
Porebi, 7276 
Porcielette, 726a 
Pore, 3856, 736a 
Porgo, 7265 
Porquatt, 726a 

? orseleta, 7265 
orte G-rande, Pe- 
quina, 728a 
Portaloon, 746a 
Porta Nova, 7275 
Portia, 727a 
Porto do Getle, 3605 , 
Novo, 7275 , Pi- 
queno, Piobeno, 
7276, 728a 
Porzellana, 726a 
Posbtin, Posteen, 
PostIn, 728a 
Potail, 6866 
Potan, 8a 
Potato, 8856 
Potskaugh, Potskaw, 
662a, 6, 8556 
Potsiock, 7466 
Pottak, 7286 
Pottato, 8866 
Pouchong, 909a 
Pouiari, 723a 
Poulia, Pouliat, 7186, 
5926 

Pouran, 724a 
Poursokewer, 7626 
Poyal, Poyo, 708a 
Pra, 7286 
Praag, 7296 
Praont, Pracrita, 
730a, 663a 
Prage, 730a 
Praguana, 6986 
Prdlh, 7296 
Prahu, 7335 
Praminoo, 60a 
Prat^p, 674a 


Pran^^ Praw, 734a, 

Praw, 7285 
Praya, 730a 
Pray^iga, 7295 
Pregona, 6986 
Pren, 733a 
Presidency, Presi- 
dent, 7306 

Pnckly-keat, 7316 , 
-pear, 732a 
Pngany, 6986 
Procelana, 726a 
Prook, 61a 
Proe, 7336 

Prom, Prome, Prone, 
733a, 7326 

Provoe, Prow, 7335, a 
Prox, 51a 
Pueca, 734a 
Puekio, Pucko, 

Puckok, 7456, a, 
1735 

Pucka, Puckak, 734a 
Puekalie, Puckall, 
Puckally, Puckaul, 
Puckauly, 7345 , 
-boys, 735a 
Pucker, 734a, pice, 
704a 

Puekero, Puckerow, 
735a 

Puckery, 736a 
Puddiokerry, 722a 
Pudifetanea, Pudi- 
patan, Pudopa- 
tana, Pudnpatan, 
7365, a 
Puduk, 279a 
Puggaree, 736a 
Puggee, 736a 
Puggene, 7856 
7176 

7366 , -wala, 
■, 736a 


Pugley, 7176 
Pohlwan, 7376 
Pubur, 736a 
Piya, Pujak, 723a , 
Pujaks, tke, 723a 
Pujan, 723a 
Pukka, 7846 
Pul, 272a 

Pula, Pulamar, 736a, 6 
Pulecat, kandker- 
ckief, 708a, 737a 
Puler, 718a 
Pukcat, 7365 ; kand- 
kerckief, 67a> 708a, 
787a 

PuHao, 711a 
Pullickeny, 722a 
Pullie, 7185 
PuUow, 711a 
Pulo Pinaou, 695a 
Pulton, Pultoon, Pul- 
tun, 737a, 1625 
Pulu, 7205 
Pu-lu-ska-pu-lo, 7005 
Pulwak, Pulwaar, 
1 Pulwar, 737a 


Pulwaun, 737a, 6685 
Pummel-nose, Pum- 
pelmoos, Pumpel- 
mos, Pumplemuse, 
Pumplenose, 7216 
722a, $175 
Pun, 7375 

Punch, 7375 , -gkar, 
739a , -house, 739a 
Punckaset, 7^5 
Fund, 7376 ^ 
Pundal, 2216 
Pundit, 740a 
Pundull, 6656 
Pune, 697a 
Pun-ghurry, 3726 
Punjab, Punjaub, 

7426, 741a 
Punjum, 708a, 46 
Punka, Punkah, 

Punkaw, Punker, 
743a, 6, 7426 
Punsaree, 744a 
Punskaw, 6526 
Pans6ee, 6885 
Punt, 7406 
Punta di GaHo, 3606 
Puntickerry, 7226 
Punto-Gale, 3606 
Puran, Purana, 724a, 
8236 

Purb, Purba, Pur- 
banean, 724a, 6, 

6866 

Purcellain, 7265 
Purdah, Pmdamskin, 
744a 

Purdesee, 7446 
Purdoe, 7446 
Purga, Purgoo, 727a 
Purop, 13a, 7246 
Purskaur, 7006 
Purvo, I*urvoe, 6826, 
170a 

Pur wanna, 7445 
Puselen, 7266 
Putacko, 6856 
Putck, Putcka leaf, 
6886 

Putchook, Putckuok, 
7446, 7465 
Puteak, 708a, 747a 
Putelan, Putelaon, 
746a 

Putelee, 68Sa 
Putiel, 2486 
Putlam, 746a 
Putnee, Putneedar, 
;^tney, 746a, 6 
Putt^bn, Puttaruan, 
7465, 74ra 

Puttee, Putteedaree, 
747a, 6 

PuttiwSla, 7476 
Putton ketckie, 708a 
Puttully-nautok,7246 
Putty, 747 

Puttywall^7476,220a 
Putwa, 7476 
Puxskaw, 1176 
Pyal, 7036 
Pye, 7475 
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Pyjamma, 748a, 707 h 
Pykr, 7036 


Pykar, 7036 
Pyke, 748« 
Pyon, 6966 
Pyre, 736a 
Pvaitchi, 7146 
PysG, 7496 
Pytan, 747a 


Qualaltiz, 550a 
Qhahf, 147a 
Qualoout, 1486 
Quambayti, 150a 
Quamocht, 7496 
Qijandroon, ICSa 
Qxiantung. 1686 
Quatre, 2646 
Queda, Qnodah, 
Quedda, 760rt, 6 
Quexxiome, Queix- 
ome, Quoixumo, 
485a, 6, 7606 
Quohn, Qttoly, 490a 
9406 

Quemoy, 7606 
Quenoheny, 2806 
Quenx, 2746 
Queshery, 288a 
Quetery, 4826 
Quicherx, 4766 
Qui-kij 7606 
Qml, 48Sa 

Quilm, Quilllne, 4896 
Qailloa, 76ia 
Quillee, 2506 
Quiloa, 7606 
Quilon. 761a 
Quinou, 6X66 
Qnirpei©, 76Sa 
Qmtaool©, Quit d© 
QuStta SoU, 
Quittes^, 488a, 6 
Qux9M>xue, 430a 
Quoihafi, 7606 
Quo<|tio, 229a| 8736 
Quoron^ohss, ^3a 
Quybibe, 277a 
Quyluee, 761« 


Xta«rOk, BanJCy 366, 

4466 

IlaazpoDt, 687a 
Kabo del Blephanto, 
34Sa 

Baoan, Baoanner, 

Bac»cM)n, Eftohau, 

84J 

BMbebida, 7SS& 

Back, Kaoke* 

how, Eftok-punoh, 
87a, /396 

753^7996 

BaoML Wk5776 


Raggy, 7536 
Ragia, 7546 
Ragy, 7536 
Kahdar, Bahdan, 
753a 

Rahoty, 16Sa 
Rahth, 467« 

Kai, iiaiaw, 754a 
Raiglm, 7086 
l^ignollo, 760a, 
JiaincG, 772a 
Ramg, 70S6 
RaiuH, tho, 7536 
Rais, 7536 
Ra*is al-hadd, 7696 
Ibwyal^ Ittuyo^ 7776 
Jiaja, Rnjah, 754a 
I^iamundry, 7646 
Rakan, Rakhang, 346 
Rixktika, 777a 
Rjiniadhan, 756<e 
RamaHamiiiy, 7556, 
359a 

Rarwbootan, Ram - 1 
bobbin, Rambotan, i 
Jlamliotang, Ram- 1 
buBtm, 7mtt \ 

Eamdam, 766<t 
Ramerin, 065a 
Ramoshwaram root, 
2156 

RUmjanT, Kamjanny, 
Ramjeni, 2956, 774a 
Ramoofloy, Kfimoosy, 
7566 

Kamo Samed, 7556 
Eampoor, Immpore, 
Chudder, 8246,218a 
Bam-ram, 7566 
lUtmsheUe, 665a 
Ramus©, 7196 
Ran, 7746 
R4;n5, Ran©©, 757a 
Rangoon, 757a 
Ranjow, 757a 
Hanna, R&nnJ©, 757a 
Rns ©I had, 7696 
H4:« Kantf»h{, 7696 
Rasad, 7766 
Rasbout©, 7656 
Ra««©d,7676 
Easalgat. 770a 
EashbooiyRaBhboot©, I 
Eashbout, Ranh- 1 
but. Rcuihpooti I 
7556, 688a ! 

Eaafd. 7576 
R^solhadd. Rami- ; 

gat, 7696, 770a ! 

Rat-bird. 7576 * 

Bath, 8656 
Rati, 777a 
Rati, 770a 
Rattan, 7576 
Eattarto, 7536 
Batti, 777a 
^ttl% 770a 


P'4, Ealn- 
ka.6 


Ba*via©4©«r, 758« 


Rayo, 768a 
Rayot, Rayotwar, 
7776, 778a 
Raxol, Rfixot, 760a 

Ka/4Xi, 7726 

Rasibixt, 755a 
RaKKia, 768a 
Roaper, 758a, 62a 
Roas, 758a 
Rccon, 816, 5946 
Rod Ohrfs, 768a ; 
-Dog, 7586, 7316 , 
Hill, 7686 
Rogs, 758a 
Rogibuto, 7556 
Kogulation, -l*ro- 
vineos, 7586, 759a 
Rogur, 759a 
Roh, 7596 

Roinol, 7596, 1726, 
6046 

RoiHpouto, 7556 
Rel-garry, 3656 
Ronny, 77X6 
Rouof, 700a 
Rosui, 7726 
RoKliout, Rosbuto, 
766a, 4446 
RoKhiro, 700a 
HoHidont, 701a 
Xi««jK>ndontia, 761a 
ReKHaidar, 7016 
HoBHala, 7016 
RoBBtildar, RoHseldar, 
7620; 

H©Ht-houi*d, 762a 
R©»um, 762a 
Eet ghurry, 8726 
Edtt©«, 77o6 
Keys Xntuto, 755a 
iiaynol,-* ‘Reynold, 
760a, 1726 
E©ya©, 754a 
R©yxel, 8826, 760a 
Bessal, ftoKy, 7726 
Bhadary, Hhadorag©, 
758a 

Rhambudan, 766« 
Rhinooeroff, 702a, la 
Rhode©, 70^ 
Bhomaeu©, 76Ba 
Bhonoo, 86^^ 874a 
Rhota»«.76S& 
Riat77776 
Bio©, 768« 

Elokshaw, 4596 
Bight-hand oast©©. 
1716 

Bin, 7686 

Bl«alad4r, Rimlah- 
d4r. reia 
Rfihihr, 760a 
Eiwiana, 762a 
Rithl,Eitl,770a,S64a 
Boo, 764a, 

Eo^lgaU, 7696 
Roooa,7676 
Book-p%©on, 765a 
BoemiaT, 769a 
Roger, 7546 


V 61&, 76 


I Boh,^^ Rohilla, 767a 

Rohtits, 763a 
Rolong, 767a, 854a 
Roman, 769a 
Roman, 7686 
Romany, 322/y 
Romi, 708a 
Xtondol, Rondell, 
771a, 7706 
Rooeka, 7676 
Kook, 7076 
Rookn, RookaXoo, 
7076 

Room, 7076 
Roomal, RoomauL 
709a 

Rooxnoo, 7076 
Roopoa, Jl^oopoo, 
lU^aa^lopie, 776a, 

Rosalgat, Rosalgato, 
7096, 4536 
Rosaxnallm, 770 a 
HoHO-applo, 770a 
Ro'rillo, 770a, 7476 
Rose Mallows, 770 a 
Hosollar, 702e 
Rota, Rebut, 7576 
Ri^tas, 763 €x 
Roiola, RottI©, Rot- 
tola, 770« 
liotus, 7tl3a 

Rouldo, 773« 

Itoul, 2296 
Roumoe, 769a 
liound, 7706 
Itoundol, 7706 ; -Xioy, 
771 « 

Rounder, 7706 
Hounoo, Houni, 7716, 
772rt 

Roupio, Bonpy, 770«, 

RcAr, 7716 
Rout©©, 689a 
liouxlndar, 9a 
Rovol, 770a 
Xiowana, Rowannah, 
7716, a 
Bowo©, 7716 
Howno©, 7716 
Howto©, 7720, 689a 
lioy, 772a 
Royal, 155a 
Horn. 7720 
EoKofgat©, 7096 
Eosy©, 77^», 8800 
Hublm, 7726, 496r< 
Eubbl©, 778a 
Rubby, 7726 
Hubl©, 77Sa 
Euocm, 7676, 406, 4700 
EuATugun 778a 
Etth«1ah, 767o 
Hum, 7786 
Ram, Eumi^ 7686 
Ham5t, Enxnal©, 
Ens^L 71^0 
Enm©, Bnmi, Eu 
minuik 788© 

; Bnm-Johnisj, 7786 
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Kumna, 774a 
Kumo, 768b 
Run, 774a 

Run a muck, amok, 
22a 

Rundell, 771a, 307a 
Runma, 774a 
Runn, of Cutch, 774& 
Ruotee, 772a 
Ri^ee, Rupia, 7746, 

Russud, 7766 
Rut, Ruth, 7766, 
137a, 3656 

Ruttee, Rutty, 7766, 
1606, 8076 

Ryot^ 777a , Ryot- 
w4n, Ryotwarry, 
778a, 481a 
Ryse, 764T5 


Sah, 782a 
Saha, 4556 
Sabaio, 778a 
Sahandar, Sahfender, 
Sahandor, 8166, 
817a, 57a 
Sahatz, 816a 
Sabayo, 7786, 8166 
Sabendor, Sabindar, 
Sabxndour, 817a, 
8166 

Sabir, 789a 
Sable-fish, 779a, 33a,* 
414a, 721a 
Sabre, 789a 
Sacar mambu, 887a 
Saccharon, Saocha- 
rum, 8636 
Saokcloath, -cloth, 
861a, 6 

Saderass-Patam, 779y& 
Sadr, 86^6 

Sadrampatam, Sad- 
rangapatam, Sad- 
nngapatnam, 779a 
Saffiower, 7796, 2626, 
2666 

Saffron, 780a * 
Sagar-pesba, Saggur 
Bepessah, 7806 
Saghree, 8186 
Sa|r^ 7806 ; palm, 

798a 


7816 


Bahab, 7S2a 
Bahanskrit, Sabas- 
krit, 7926 
Sahib, 7816 
Sahoukar, 8586 
Sahrae, 2496, 2896 


Sagor, S^ora, 
Biigow, ma 
Sagri, 8186 
Sagu. 781a 
Saguer, Sa 
7816, ie7a 
Sagum, 781a 
Sagur, Sagura, 
Sagwire, 781a 
^h, 81oa 


Sahu, 816a 
Saia, 2166 
Sailan, 182a 
Saimur, 211a, 605a 
St Deaves, 782a 
Samt John’s Island, 
Islands, 782a, 6, 
783a 

St Juan, 783a 
Saio, 8586, 5546 
Sair, Sair 3 at, 801a 
Saiva, 783a 
Saiyid, 8866 
Saj, 9106 
Sakh, 9066 
Sakhar, 8606 
Saklatun, 8616 
Sal, 7986 
Sala, 7836 
SMa, 7986 
Salaam, 7836 
Salabad, 7676 
Salac, 784a 
Salagram, Salagra- 
man, 7856 
Salak, 7836 
Salam, 7836 
Salampora, Salam- 
pore, Salamporij, 
786a, 6626 

Saleh, -misree, 784a, 6 
Salem, 7846 
Salem, 7836 
Salempore, Salem- 
poory, Salcmpoun, 
Salempury, 662a, 
7846, ^6a, 46, 708a 
Salep, 784a 
Salgram, 7866 
Sallf, 7846 
Saligram#786a 
Salkey, 854a 
Sallabad, SaUabaud, 
786a 

Sallallo, Sallo, SaHoo, 
819a, 8186 
Salmoli, 807a 
Salmon-fish, 4146 
Salob, 7846 
Salom, 7836 
Saloo, 819a 
Saloop, 784a 
Saloopaut, 7086 
Salootree, 786a 
Salop, 7846 ^ 

Salset, Salsete, Sal- 
sett, Salsette, 7876, 
7866 

S41u, 819a 
Saluarl, 8336 
Salustree, Salutree, 
7866 

Salween, Salwon, 788a 
Sam, 8226 
Samadr% 8676 
Saman, Samanf, 8206 
Samano-Oodom, 119a 
Samara, 8656 
Samarl, Samarao, 
9776 

Samatra, SamatrSS, 
867a, 6 


Sambel, 809a 
Samboo, 789a 
Sambook, Sambouk, 
Sambouka, Sam- 
bouq, 788a, 6, 315a, 
448a 

Sambre, 7886 
Sambreel, 8516 
Sambu, 789a 
Sambuchi, Sambuco, 
Sambnk, 7886 
Sambur, 7886 
Samescretan, 7926 
SamgSs, 7826 
Samkln, 8366 
Sammy, -house, 8836 
Samon, Samonm, 
Samonn, Samory, 
9776, 978a 
Sampan, 789a 
Sampan, 463a 
Sampsoe, 7896 
Samscortam, Sam- 
scroutam, Sam- 
scruta, 7926, 793a 
Samshew, Samshoe, 
Samshoo, Samshu, 
7896, 366 

Samskrda, Samskret, 
793a 

Samsu, 7896 
S4muxi, 273a 
Sanam, 349a ! 

Sanashy, Sanasse, 

872a 

Sancianus, 783a 
SandShur, 879a, 8376 
Sandal, Sandalo, 

Sandalwood, 7896, 
790a 

Sandene wood, 870a 
Sanders, 7896 
Sandery, 8696 
Sandle, 7896 
Sandoway, 7906 
Sanf, 1836, 455a 
Sanga, 8706 
Sangaga, 7916 
Sangan^ 8706 
Sangane, 4506, 408a 
Sangens, San Gio- 
vanm, 7826 
Sangtarah, 643a 
Sanguepa, 7916 
Sanguicel, 791a, 362a 
Sanguioer, Sangmseo, 
Sanguiseu, Sangu- 
seer, 7916, 792a 
Saniade, Saniasi,872a 
Saniali, 7956 
Sanjan, 8756, 7826 
Bannas^ 872a 
Sanno, 7086 
Sam^Csa, Sanny4isf, 

San Paolo, 688a 
Sanscreet, Sanscript, 
Sanscroot, San- 
skrit, Sanskntze, 
793a, 792a 
Santal, 790a 
Santry, 870a 


Sar^jas^, Sanyasy, 

Saothon, 9096 
Sapaku, 794a 
Sapan, SapSo, 7946 
Sapec, Sapeca, ^Sa- 
phque, Saplku, 
Bapocon, 794a, 
793a, 6 


Sapoon, 794a 
Sappan, 794a, 6, 1136 


Sappon, 7946 
^apd^apa, 833a, 6 
Sarabogoi, Sarabogy, 
7966, a 

Sarabula, 8336 
Sarafe, 832a 
Saraglia, Sar41, Sa- 
raius, 812a, 6 
Sarampura, 785a 
Sarandib, Sarandfp, 
1016, 182a 

Sarang, Saranghi, 
813a 

Sar4pardah, 877a 
Sariphi, 974{t 
Saras, 1946 
Saravm, 8336 
Sarbacane, Sarba- 
tane, 795a, 7816 
Sarbet, 826a 
Sarboji, 796a 
Sardar, Sardare, 8416, 
811a 

Saree, Sanjn, 7956 
Sanngam, 8776 
Saman, 7966 
Sarong, 796a, 138a 
Saros, 249a, 2896 
Sarrdf , 83^ 

Sarray, 812a 
Sartus, 289a 
Saiw, 8126 
SSfiim, 8426 
Sasseigate, 7086 
Sastracundee, 7086 
Sastrang^l, 8^6 
Satagam, Satagan, 
?28a, 4186 
Sataldur, 878a 
Satbhai, 814a 
Satg4nw, SiCtg^n, 
7966, 797a 
Said, 1896 
Satt, 8796, 882a 
Sati^m, 7^966 
Satm, 7Wa 
Satlada, Satlader, 
Satlaj, Satlttt, 878a 
Satrap, 7976 
Satsuma, 798a 
Sattee, 881a 
Satya 8806 

Saualaooa, 8446 ^ 
Sauoem Sauo6m,*420a 
Saudanc, 865a 
Saugor, Island, 798a 
Saul-wood, 798a 
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Saunders, 7&0a 
Saurry, 795/> 

Savaiu, 779a, 

Savash, 816t« 

Savayo, 7786 
Sa^is, 4146 
Sarondroo^j Savondy 
Broog, 8146 
Sawukm, 860ri 
Sawiilak, 8146 
Sawari^^aniol, 858r^ 
Sawarry, SfiSa 
Sawmy, 8836 
Sayn, 21 6« 

Sag-or, -,Sayr, 7986, 

Sl)a<^nlar, 8406 
Scarlet, 8016, 861<4 
Scavago, Seavagor, 
Seavngoour, Soa- 
vaguim, Scavenger, 
Seawagoour, 802fr, 
6, 803ff, 8016, 346rfc 
Sehad, 4r»8fi 
Schai, 5936, 82r>rj 
Schakar, 8646 
Schai, 8246 
Sohalam, 7836 
Sehalenibron, 1956 
Schaman, 8206 
Schetk Bandar, 8166 
Schoithan, 818?> 
Schekal, 444 <a 
S chorophi, 9746 
Sohiah, Schute, 825«, 
6 

Schiraa, 8296 
Schito, 202e( 

Sciai, 82f^ 

Scial, 8246 
Sciam, 823cc 
Sommuthera, 867«t 
Bciddeo, 8126 
Scigla, 829a 
Scimdy, 6376 
SoSmoter, Scimitar, 
8046 

ScindOjSoindy, 837a, 6 
Seise, 8856 
Sonuano, Sorivan, 
Sorivano, 804a, 
168a, 8106 

Sogmetar, Scytnitar, 

Sea-oockleB, 2706 ; 

-ooooanu^ 2316 
Seaounny, 8046, 668a 
Seapiah, Seapoy, 
Seapy, 810a, 8096 
Sear, o646 
Seat, 8186 
Beaw, 825a 
Sebundee, Sebundy, 
8056, a 

S^oheuee, B^boyles, 
815a 

Seounm, 8Q5a 
Seddee, 8006 
S«d5% Sodoe, 7906 
SeeWi^ 827a 

S&Sa 


Seek-nia.li, 8356 
Seekul-putty, 809a 
Seemul, S07a 
Seor, 807a 

Scerbaiid, Soorbotti, 
Seerbxmd, 7086, 
943a 

Scerhsh, 80Sa, 721a 
Seerky, 812a 
Soorpaw, 8086, 4836 
Soorshand, 7086 
Sooi sucker, 7086 
Sootul putty, 809a 
SoikjSoikh, 836a, 8356 
Soilan, 182#r 
Soir-hah, 8086, 895a 
Soivia, 783<7 
Soj-garry, 3656 
Sokar, 8606 
Sola, 8196 
Selobros, 1806 
Soling, 8166 
Solland, 182a 
Semane, 821a 
Seniball, 809a 
Soinbuk, 7886 
Setneano, Serinun, 
Hermano, Setni- 
anna, Somijane, 
821a 

Sompitan, 868</, 9556 
211a 

SonuHsy, 8726 
Hongtoreh, Song- 
terrah, 8706, 871a 
Senior M orchant,2226 
Sonnaar, 187a 
Sopah Snlar, 8406 
Sopaya, 910a 
Sepoy, 809a 
Sequin, 1936 
Ser, 8076 
Semffin, 9746 
Serai, 8116 
Serang, 8126 
Sor-apah, 8086 
Seraphim, Somphin, 
974a, $mt 
Seras«, 249a, 2896 
Sorauee, 8126 
Beroaee, Serohis, 316, 
438a 

Serendeep, Serendlb, 
Serendiva, 1826, 
813a, 1816 
Sedan, 8866 
Sonngapatam, 818a 
Sennjam, 8776 
Serious, 289a 
Bede. 842a 
Bedahtadar, 8266 
Serof, 8326 
Serpaw, 8086 
Serpont*«-8tone, 848a 
Serpeyoh, 81S<«, 484a 
Serpow, 8086, 9396 
Serragho, 8ll6 
Serrapurdah, 877a 
Berray, 812a 
i Serre, S08a 
Berd^, 8296 ; 

I Beiriiladar, 8266 


Serwan, 689«, 8776 
Serye, 8116 
Sot, 8136 
Setcwalo, 9796 
Seth, 8136 
Setlege, 878a 
Sott, 8136, 1896 
Settlonioni, 8136 
Seitro’a, 4826 
Sotuni, 7976 
Setwoth, 9S0fe 
Souto, 829a 
Seven Bro thorax, S14a, 
PagtHla*^, 814a , 
SistoiH, 81 Ja, 6076 
Sevcrndioog, 81 la 
Sewalic'k, SeWtXlik, 
8156 

Sow ary, 858a 
So\ohelIe, IslaiidH, 
81 16 

Sc'ydra, 8536 
Suyjan, 7826 
Seziuvul, 89 be 
Sha, 81 Off 
siiaal, 7986 
Shaan, 823ff 
Shnbnndor, Hha- 
Handor, 187a, tU5a 
Shabash, 816a. 
Shabximlor, 8166, 
127a 

Shack elay, 217a 
Shaddock, 8176, 7216 
Shade, 818f« 

Hhadook, 8176 
Shagreen, 818fe 
Hhilh bandar, Shah- 
bunder, 8166, 8l7rt 
Shahoo,Hhahoy,194rt, 
3896 

Shah Goeat, 831a 
Shnhr-i-nao, Hhaher- 
ul.Nawl,796a,914re, 
8876 

Shall, 21C9e 
Shaikh, 693ff, 8256 
Shaitan, 8186 
Shaivite, 783a 
Hhakal, 444a 
Bhnkl, 442a 
Shalbaft, 7086 ^ 

Shalee, 8186, 183rt 
Bhaleeat, lB3a 
Hhalgrnmtt, 7856 
Hhalle, 8196 
ShUHyat, 188a, 819a, 
829a 

Bhaloo, 8186 
Bhalwar, 8386 
Shaiyat, 183a 
Sham, 82Sa 
Bhama, 8196 
Shaman, Bbamaniam, 
820«, n9« 
Shambogue, 8206 
Shameanah. Bha- 
meenna, 821a 
Bhampoeing, Bham* 
poing, Shampoo, 
8216, a 

Bhameiieer, 8046 


Shamyana, Shamy- 
anah, 821a 
Shan, 8216, 504a 
Shanaboga, 8206 
Shrindrcash, 1936 
Shanbaf, ShanbaiF* 
SaV), a 

Shaubaguo, Shan- 
boguo, 8206 
Shandornagor, 1406, 
1846 

Shank, 18 
Shansent, 793a 
Shar.Xb, 820cr 
Sharovary, 8336 
Shashina, 798fe 
Shashih, Shak-ter, 
8236, 903a 
Shastroo, g24fe 
Shatabidr, 878a 
Shatroo, 41896 
Shat-shashti, 787a 
Shaul, 8216 
Shawbandaar, Hhaw- 
bnudor, 817fr, 6006 
Shavd, 82iff , (It^at, 
831 ft : Shawool, 

821a 

Shay, 3896 
Shoah-inaul, 8256 
Shobandor, 810« 
Shocarry, 8276 
Sheoah, 8216 
Sheek, 825a 
Sboelay, 8196 
Sheer mahl, Shoor- 
nianl, 8256, 51a 
Sh6r»t«inj>atrr», 809a 
Sheen t, 8256 
Bhohor nl-Nawi, 796a 
Shook, 8256 
Sheik, 8366 
Sheikh, 8256, 693« 
^hokar, 8276; She- 
knw’y, 8276 
Shokho, 8286 
Bhola, Hhelah, 819ri, 6 
Shell, 82.1a 
Bholla, 8186 
Hherawh, Bhora!5, 8296 
Sherbet, 8256 
Shereof, 8256, 170a 
Bhorephene, 971^ 
Shodff, 832a 
SheriMtadur, 8256 
HhorvamvA, 8266 
She^I, 211a 
Shevaroy Hille, 8266 
Shewage, 8036 
Bhew^e, 846a 
Sheyah, 8716 
Sheybar, 8*^« 
Sheykh, 8256 
Shfa, 8246 
Bhfan, 8346 
Shibar, Bhibbar, 
®ra, SfiOa 
Bhiokar, 8276 
Shiekul-ghtir, 8S56 
ShigalmSSBd 
Bhigmm, Sbigram* 
poe. Wo, 4746 
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Shikar, mh , Shi- 
karee, 827& I Shi- 
kar-gah, 828a , 
Shikari, 828a 
Shikhd, 828a 
Shilin, Shihngh, 847a 
ShiUa, 819& 
Shinattarashan, 1975 
Shinbeam, Shinbeen, 
Shinbin, 8285 
Shinkala, Shmkah, 
Shinkli, 829a, 8285 
Shmsura, 1465, 201a 
Shmtau, Shintoo, 
8295, a 
Shiraz, 8295 
Shire«ibaf, Shlrln- 
baf, 8295, 8235 
Shirry, 2205 
Shisham, 830a, 842a 
Shisha-mabil, Shish- 
muhull, 880a 
Shitan, 8185 
Shoaldarree, 8315 
Shoe, of Gold,^30a, 
flower, 8305 , fcose, 
831a ^ 

Shoke, 831a 
Shola, 831a 
Shoo, of Gold, 8305 
Shoocka, 8315 
Shooldarry, 8315, 
6885 

Shooter-sowar, 

-suwar, 8675 
Shoukh, Shouq, 831a 
Shoyti, 869a 
Shraiib, 8315 
Shreif, 8265 
Shrobb, 8315 
Shroff, 

8315 

Shrub, 8265, 8325 
Shuddfer, 2175 
Shuddery, 4825^8635 
-Shukha, 8315 
Shulwaurs, 8325, 7075 
Shurbdt, 826a 
Shuta Sarwar, Shutur 
Sowar, Suwar, 
868a, 8675 
Shw6 Dagon, 29’* ^ 
Shyrash, 8295 
SiagoiB, 831a 
Siam, 8335, 8625 
Siamback, 186a 
Biamotra, 867a 
Sian, SiSo, 8345, 796a 
Si a-yoo-tna-ya, 466a 
Sibbendy, 8065 
25t/S(l)p, 8765 
Sica, Bicoa, 836a, 
8345, 735, 7765 
Sicchese, 315 
Hickman, 8365 
Siokteraoy, 7085 
Sioleegur, 8865 
Sioque, 886a 
Hiddoo, Siddy, Sidhi, 
8065 

Siolcdnba, Hicledilm, 
176a, 1815, 1845, 647a 


Si§m, Sien, Sieng, 
8225, 834a 
Sihala, 1815 
Sike, Sihk, Sikh, 836a, 
.8355 

Sikka, Sikkah, 835a 
Siklatiin, 8615 
Sikunder’s grass, 877a 
SiUn, 182a 
Silboot, 8365 
Silebis, 1805 
Siling, 847a 
Sillpat, 8365 
Silladar, Sillahdar, 
8365, 69a 
Sillah-posh, 8365 
Sillan, 1825 
Sillaposh, 8865 
Silledar, 8365 
Sillahposh, 8365 
Silmagoor, 8365 
Silon, 1825 
Silpet, 8365 
Simkm, 8365 
Simmul, Simul, 807a 
2fyui/XXa, 211a 
Sin, 456a , -Masm, 
5315 

Sinabafa, Sinab4flfo, 
Sinabafo, Sina- 
baph, 8235, a, 125 
Sinae, 1975 
Sinasse, Sinassy, 8725 
Sincapore, Smcapura, 
Smcapure, 839a, 
840a 

Sind, Sinda, 837a, 
4366, 4635 

Sindabur, Sindabura, 
Sindabun, 8375, 
838a, 379a, 8285 
Sindan, 7825, 211a 
SindSLpur, 838a 
Smde, 8375 
Sindhe^ 8065 
Sindo, Sindu, Sindy, 
3205, 8375 
Singalese, 8385 
Singapoer^ Singa- 
pore, Smgapura, 
840a, 8395 

Singara, Singerah, 
Singhara, 840a, 


Singuyli, 829a 
Sini, Sinly, Sinlya, 
lySa, 5, 199a 
Sin Kalan, 5315 
Sinkaldfp, 182a 
Sinnasse, 8726 
Sintemu, 201a 
Smto, Smtoo, 8295, a 
Sion, 8345 

Sipae, Sipahee, SipS- 
bl, SlOl, 8095 
Sipah-Salaar, SipUh- 
saiar, Sipahselar, 
8405, 669a 
Sipai, 8105 
SipasalSr, 6125 
Hipoy, 8105 
Siqiia, 836a 


Sirash, 8295 
Sircar, 8405, 63a, 

866a 

Sirdar, 8415 , -bearer, 
beehrah, 8415, 78a , 
Sirdaur, 8416 
Sirdrars, 8415 
Sirian, 886a 
Sinng, 8295 
Sirkar, 841a, 2225 
Sirky, 8415, 877a 
Sirpeach, 813a 
Sirrakee, 842a 
Sirns, 842a 
Sisee, 886a 
Sissoo, 842a 
Sital-pattI, 809a 
Sitti, 190a 
Sitting-up, 8425 
Sittrmgee, Sittnngy, 
S43a 

Sitty, 190a 
Siturngee, 843a 
SivOlik, SiwOlik, Si- 
walil^, 8455, 843a, 
844a 

Si-yo-tbi-ya, 466a 
Size-da, 494a 
Sjaharnouw, 796a 
Sjahbandar, 817a 
Sjoppera, 220a 
Skeen, 846a 
Slam, 4395, 440a 
Slave, 845a 
Slmg, 8465 
Shppet, 8365 
Sloth, 8475 
Snake-stone, 8475, 75, 
24a, 905 
Sneaker, 849a 
Snow n:mee, 8495 
Soaoie, Soaies, 8545 
Soay, 7785 
Soeo, 8045 
Sodagar, 867a 
Sodoe, 7905 
Sofala, 8495 
Soffi, Sofl, 8556 
Sogwan, 9115 
Sohali, 883a 
Sola, 8605 

Solamandalam, 257a 
Solar, 8605 , topee, 
861a 

Solda, Sol dan, SoX- 
8avbs, Soldanus, 
866a 

Solgramma, 7865 
Soliolum, Solinum, 
9615 

Solmandala, Solmon- 
dul, Solmundul, 
86a, 258a 

Somana - Kotamo, 
3665 

Somba, Bombay, 851a 
Sombra, 9515 , Som- 
breiro, B<5y de, 
861a, 5, 569a , 

Sombrero, Chan- 
nel, 851a, 862a , 

Sombreyro, Some- 


rera, 962a, 8515, 
862a 

Sorama Cuddom, 
Sommona - Codom, 
3665, 729a 


paranta, 852a, 
Sonant, 775b 
Sonda, 869a 
Sonm,B71a 
Sonth^, Sonthnr, 
8625, 853a 
Soobadar, 856a 
Soobah,^856a 
Sooder, Soodi!«f, 853a 
Soofee, 856a 
Soojee, 8535 
Sooju, 859a 
Soojy, 8535 
Sooklaat, Sooklat, 
8615, 862a 
Soonderbund, 870a 
Soonnee, 871a 
Soontaar, 853a 
Soontara, 643a, 8705 
Soopara, 8736 
Sooparie, 6895 
Soorky, 854a 
Soorma, 854a 
Soorsack, 857a 
Soosey, Soosie, 855a, 
8545, 7085 
Sootaloota, 2215 
Sopara, 8735 
Sophi, SqpMus, 
Sophy, 856a 
Sorath, 876a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Soret, Soreth, 8765, a 
Soman, 7955 
Sorrabnla, 8335 
Sorroy, 8125 
Soualec, 8445 
Souba, 856a, Souba- 
dar, 8565 , Sonbah, 
8565 , Sonbahdar, 
8565 

Soncan, 8045 
Soncar, 7775. 8585 
Souchong, 9095 
Sondagnr, 857a 
Soudan, Soudanc, 
866a 

Soudra, 8685 
Sou-la- tch*a, 8765 
Sou-men-t'ala, 8675 
Xovirdpa, ^o^Trapa, 
2ov<peipf 873a 
Sour^chtra, 8765 
Souray, 8125 
Soure, 874a 
Souret, 8755 
Sour Sack, Soursop, 
8675, a 
Sony, 859a 
Sowar, 8675, 858a , 
Shootejjf 8575 
Sowarree, Sowarri, 
Sowary, 868a, 719a 
Sowcar, 868a 
Soy, 8685 
Spachi, Spahee, 
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Spahi, Spahiss, 
Sphai, Spie, 811a 
Spin, 859<t 
Sponge CakOj 859a 
Spottod-Doer, Boai'Q, 
§69a 

Squeeze, 859?> 

Stange, Stank, 899<6 
Station, 8596 
Stevedore, 
Stick-friaect, 8596 , 
-lac, 860a 
Stink-wood, 860a 
Streedhana, 860a 
StreigMs of Govorna- 
doro, 391a 

Stndhan, Strulhana, 
860a 

Stupa, 860« 

Su^Kin, 860a 
Sually, Simlybar, 
883 €{, 6 
Siiami, 8836 
Subadar, 8566 
Snbah, 856a 
Subahdtir, 8667> 

Subidar, 8666 
Sublom, Subnom, 
7086 

Suoar, Succare, 868a, 
864tt 

Succntoon, 7086 
Suokat, 861a 
Sttoker-Bueker, 8606 
Suokot, 8606 
Suekette, 175a 
Suol&t, Sola 
Sudden Death, 862a 
Sudder, 862a; Ad&vr- 
lu^ 46, Ame©n,176, 
862a , Board, 862a ; 
Courtj 862a; Sta- 
tion, 8626 
SudkEwSn, 2036 
Sudrung Buttun , 7796 
Sufaiah,Sufarah,8786 
Sufeena, 8626 
Sttffarean, Suflfeo, 
856a, 8556 
SufFolcu 8506 
Sttffy, Sufl. 8556, a 
Sugar, 86!^ ; Oandie, 
^ndy, IsSas 
Sugar, candy, 8646 
Sujee, Suji, 864a, 


SUkj 214a 
Sukkangh:*, 80 
Buklat,^2a 
Sukor, 8606 
Sukte, S6Xa 
sail, 7526 
9aiia, 207a 
Suldari, 8316 
Sulky, 854a 
SulSk $im 


Su-mon-ta-la, 867a 
Summerhoad, 851a, 6 
Summiniana, S21a 
Sumoltra, Siimotra, 
867a, 8666 

Suinpitan, 868a, 7816, 
795a 

Sumnthra, Suniutm, 
867a, 8666 
Sun, 871a 
Suniti>aranta, 852a 
Sunbilk, 788a 
Sunda, Sunda Calapa, 
868«, 869a 

Sundarbans, Sundor- 
Imnda, Sundra- 
bund, 870a, 6, 869a 
Sungar, Sungha, 8706 
Sungtara, 8706 
Sunn, 871a 
Sunnoe, Sunni, 871«, 
6, 825a 
Sunnud, 8716 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny Baba, 426 
Sitntarah, 643a, 871a 
^unvQfHso^ 
8716, 8726 
Supto, 8726 
Supanj, 6896 
Supera, 873a, 8956 
Huporviaor, 5<^, 2356 
Supp^aka, 873a 
Suppya, 8096 
Supreme Court, 8736 
Sum, 874a, 866 
Surahee, Surfthl,8126, 
382a 

XvpasTprivfif 8746 
Surat. 874a 
SClWLth, 876a 
Suray, 812a 
Sure, 874a 

Surkunda, 8766, 8416 
Surma, 854a 
Sumasa, 3786 

SurplLrak% 873a 
Surpooeo, 877a, 1956 
Surmpurda, 877a 
BumL 8756 
Surrinjaum, 8776 ; 
Surrinjaumee 
Oram, 8776 
Burrow, 8776 
Surrey, 812a 
Sursaok, Sursak, 
857a, 6 

Surwaun, 8776 
Surwar. W6 
Bury, 874a, 789a 
Su8%855a 
Sutee. 8826, 8S8a 
Sutleoge, Sutlej, 8776, 
378a 

Suttee, 3786 

. Bwwf, Sw6 ; Suwar- 
I ^ 3 m Ws. 


Swallow, 883a, 6 
Swally, Hole, Marine, 
Boads, 883a 
Swamoo-houso, 884a; 
SwamI, Swamme, 
884a, 8826, Swamy,- 
house, jowolry, pa- 
goda, 883a, 8o4a 
Swangy, 969a 
Swatch, 884fe 
Sweet Apple, 8846 , 
Oloanefor, 8846 ; 
Potato, 8816 ; 
Swootsoi>, 8576 
SyagUKh, Syah-gush, 
831a 

Syain, Syilo, 8316 
Sye, 836a 
Syco, 8856 
Sycoe, 88t3<fc 
Syddy, 8066 
Syer, o006 
Sykary, 8276 
Syke, 836a 
Syklatoun, 8616 
Symbol, 807a 
Syncapurantis, 8396 
Sypao, 8096 
Symng, SlJkt 
Byraa, 886c<, 289a 
Syre, 7986 

Synam, Syrian, 886a 
Syrioura, 4626 
Syud, 8b66 


Taalima, 893a 
Taaluo, 384a 
Tabaooa, Tabaooo, 
Tabakop925a, 9246, 
9^6 

Tabaaheer, TabSehir, 
17abaxer, Tabaxiir, 
Tabaxir, 8S7a, 6, 
546, 868a 
Tabby, 8876 
Table-ahodo, SlSa 
Taboot, 8876 
Taoavi, 9406 
Tack, 8976 
Taok-raran, 8876 
Taoouroi:u 915a 
Taoque, 898a 
Taot-mvan, 888a 
Ti^y, Tadee, Tadie, 

Tael, ^Taey, 888a, 
155a, ^ 

Taffatimela, Taffaty, 
46, 7086 

l^igiUlgeer, 384a 
TaheTS^ 
Tah*4^aaa, 947a 
Tahseeldan Taheil- 
dar, SSS6, S89a 
Tale, 8380, 155a 
Tfdkhi^ 947a 
Talle 
Te^! 


Tair, 912a 
Tair 9506 

Taj, Mohale, 88Da, 6 
TdikA, 9406 
TakiSvi, 941a 
Takht revan, 8SSa 
Taksaul, 947a 
Tal, 8926 
Tala, 927a 
Talacimanm, 8936 
Talagropos, 891a 
Talaing, 8896 
Talang, Talani, 9126 
Talapoi, Taiapoin, 
Taiapoy, S91a, 
8906, 6636, 72‘4a 
Talavai, 2926 
Tale, Taloo, Tub, 
892a, 8916 
Taliar, 89^ 

Taken, 8906 
Tahnga, Talingha, 
913a 

Tahi>oi, 891a 
Tahpot, 8926, 140« 
Tah^Tnan, Talismarn, 
I'afiHmanni, 893/r, 6 
TahuH, 892a 
Tahyainilr, 894tc 
Taikkit, 941/» 
TallaiKiy, 891a 
Talloca, 4976 
Talliar, Talllan, 8926 
TalHoa, 894a 
Talhpot, 893a, 771a 
Tallopin, 8916 
Telman, 894a 
Talook, TalookdflUv 
894a, 6 
Talpet, 8926 
Telpooy, 891a 
Tara, S®46 
Tam, 930a 
-Tamaehary 9416 
Tamalapatra, 544a 
Taraarai, Tamarazil, 
8956 

Tamarind, 8946 ; 

Fiah, 895a, 808a 
Tamar - al - Hindi, 
Taraadnde, Tama- 
rindl, 8946. 895a 
Tamaeha, 941a 
Tamb4kd, 9266 
Tambenok, 9296 
Tamberanee, Tam- 
blraine, 8956 
TmbolL Tambul, 
914<^ 942a 
Tamedm, 895a 
Tamgua, 8976 
Tamil, S26&, 5396 
Tftmpadew% Tampa- 
d^,852a«6 
Tamrallpti, ^16 
Tamtam, 9iS0a 
Tana, 896a 
IW 8»», »Mis 
MKfanibvu SMa 
’Ttxmimgi, M0& 
T«aM«HiaJ>ia 
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896a, 686a, 787a, 
7826 

Tanah, 8956 
Tanasaiy, Tanaser, 
Tanasery, Tanas- 
sana, Tanassanen, 
914a, 6, 627a 
Tanaw, 896a 
Tanck, Tanoke, 
Tancho, 8996 
Tandail, 569a, 6126 
Tandar, 8966 
Tandil, 9236 
Tan^a, 8966, 6776 
Tangan, 898a 
Tangier, 9236 


7^a 

Tangun, B98a, 9236 
Tanjaeb, ^86 
Tagore, 8986 , Pill, 

Tank, Tanka, 8986, 
900a 

Tanka, 9426 
Tanksu Taii^ah, 
Tankchah, 897a, 6 
Tanksal, 947a 
Tanknn, 898a 
Tanna, 8966 
Tannadar, 896a 
Taoaaaaerye, Tanna- 
senm, 9146 
Tanme Karetje, 9306 
Tannore, Tanor, * 
Tanoor, 9006 ] 

Tanquo, 8996 i 

Tany Pundal, 2216 
I'api, 901a 

901a, 900i 
Tappoo, 901a 
Taprobane,181a,6<Bft 
TaiSsail, 7086 
Taptee, Tapty, 901a 
Tar, Tara, 901a, 6736 
Tarakaw, 9376 
Tarboosh, Tarbrush, 
877a 

Tare, 901a 
Tare and Tret, 9016, 
Tarega, Tarege, 
T^reghe, 9016, 902a 
Taren, Parent, 9016 
Targum, 327a 
Tarhdtfr, 136 
Tad, Tarif, 927a, 6 
Tariff, Tanffa, 902a 
Tamassan, 9146 
Tamatanne, 7086 
Tarouk,Taroup, 902a 
Tarr, 9016 
Tarranquin, 9376 
TarrecK, 902a 
Tarree, 927a 
Tarryar, 892a, 736 
Tartoree, 709tt 
Tashenff, Tasheriffe, 
Tashreef, 902a, 
8086, 9896 
Tasar, 946a 


Tasimacan, 8896 
Tassar, 94 d 6 
Tat, 903a 
Tat, 9036 
Tatoo, Tatt, 903a 
Tattee, 9036 
Tattoo, Tattou, 9026, 
903® 

Tatty, 903a 
Tatu, 903a 
Taut, 9036 
Tau-wy, 904a 
Tauzee, 9046 
Tava, 315a 
Tavae, Tavay, Tavi, 
Tavoy, 904a 
Taweey, Taweez, 904a 
Tawny-kertch, 9305 
T^ar, 9506 
Tayca, 9116 
Taye, Tayel, 888a 
Tayer, 9506 
Tayl, 9186 
Tazee, T£zf, 9046 
Tazeea, Ta'zia, 
Ta’ziya, Taziyu, 
9046, 906a, 4196, 
8876 

Tazzy, 9046 
Tehapan, 2196 
Tehaukykane, 206a 
Tohaush, 2126 
Toheknaen, 2196 
T'cherout, 189a 
Tohihm, 7486 
Tchi-toni, 1866 
Te, Tea, 9076, 905a, 
Caddy, 9096; early, 
2106 

Teak, 910a 
Teapoy, ftlOa 
T4baomr, 887a 
Tebet, 918a 
Teca, 911a 
Teccali, 9186 
Teoka, 9116 
Teoul, 9186 
Tee, 9116 
Tee, 9076 
Teecall, 919a 
Teecka, 919a 
Teek, 9116 
Teek, 912a 
Teeka, 919a 
Teen, 155a 
Teerthi 

Tehr, 9t2a, 877'6 
Tehsildar, 889a 
Teiparu, 924a 
Teipat, 912a 
TekOjTeke-wood, 9116 
Telapoi, 891a 
Telmga, Telingee, 
9126, 918a, 1246, 
488a, 8896 
Telhoherry Chair, 
981a 

Telhnga, Telhngana; 

TelUnger, 913a, 6 
Teloogoo, Telougou, 
9136, a 
Telaelin, 3786 


Telunga, 9136 
Tembool, Tembul, 
9136, 914a, 69a 
Tenacar, 914a 
Tenadar, 896a 
Tenasen, Tenasserim, 
Tenasinn, Tenazar, 
914a, 6 
TendeU, 4116 
Tenga, 229a 
Tenga, 898a 
Teim^, Tenungu, 

Tepoy, 709a 
Terai, 9146 
Teraphim, 974a 
Tenndain, 709a 
Terreinho, Terrenho, 
Terrheno, 503a 
Terrai, 915a 
Terranqmm, 9376 
Terry, 9146 
Terry, 9276 
Tershana, 37a 
Terye, 9146 
Tenz, 319a 
Tessersse, 946a 
Testury- 334a 
Tey, 9066 
Tez-pat, 912a 
Thabbat, Thabet, 
9186, a 

Thacur, Thakoor, 
Thakur, 915a 
Tbalassiraam, 8986 
Thana, 8956 
Thana, 896a ; Thana- 
dar, 896a , Thdlnab, 
896a 

Thb, Thea, Thee, 
9076, a, 9066 
Theg, 9166 
Th6k, 912a 
Thenassenm, 914a 
Thermantidote, 9166 
Theyl, 8886 
Thibet, 918a 
Thin, Thinae, 197a 
Thistle, yellow, 2996 
Thoxnana, 929a 
Thonaprondah, 8526 
Thoniaun, 981a 
Thug, 9166 
Thunaparanta, 862a 
T, huseeldam, 889a 
Tiapp, 209a 
Tibat, Tibbat, Tibet, 
917a, 6, 918a 
Tical, 9186 
Ticca, 919a 
Ticka, 919a 
Tiokeea, 2096 
Ticker, 919a 
Tioksali, 947a 
Tioky, Tioky taw, 
'Tioky-TDok, 9196 
Tio-polonga, 7206 
Tier-outty, 9196 
Tiff, Tiffar, Tiffen, 
Tiffin, Tiffing, 920a, 
6, 921a 
Tifoni, 9496 


Tiger, 921a 
Tiggall, 9186 
Turre, 922a 
Tigris, 9216, 1016 
Tika, Tikawala, 919a 
Tilang, Tiling, 
inga, Tilin^na, 
9126, 913a 
Ti/iouXa, 211a 
Tmcall, Tmcar, 9236 
TindaT, 9236^ 

Tinkal, 9236 
Tinnevelly, 924a 
Tinpoy, 910a 
Tipari, Tipa^rry, 9246, 
a 

Tiphon, 949a 
Tippoo Sahib, 9247) 
Tir, 9246 
Tirasole, 487a 
Tinshirapali, 989a 
Tirkut, 9246 
Tirt, Tirtba, 912a 
Tiruxerapalai, 939a 
Tisheldar, 889a 
Titticonn, 9466 
Tiutenaga, 933a 
Tira, Tiyan, 9246 
Tiyu, 3196, 320a 
Tma, 929a 
Tobacco, 9246 
Tobbat, 9366, 9176 
Tobra, 9266 
Toddy, 926a, Bird, 
Cat, 928a 

Taepass, 9396, 534a 
Toffochillen, 3766 
Toishik-khanna, 936a 
Toko, 928a 
Tola,Tole, 9286,8076, 
8356 

Tuliban, 9436 
Tolinate, 466 
Tdlla, 6416, 9286 
Tolhban, Tolopan, 


Tolwa, 941a 
Tomacha, 9416 
TomSn, Tomand, 
Tomandar, To> 
mano, 929a, 601a 
Tomasha, Tomasia, 
9416 

Tomaun, 9286 
Tombac, Tomback, 
9296 

Tembadeva, 8526 
Tombaga, ^96 
Tombali, 942a, 477a 
Tomjohn, 9305 
Tompdovah, 8626 
Tom-tom, 9296 
T6ne, Ton4, Tonee, 
328a, 6 
Tonga, 930a 
Tonga, ^8a 
Tongha,|9S0a 
Tonxeateny, 9306 
Toniin, Tonjon, wla, 
9306, 463a, 8836 
Tonny, Tdny, 82Sa, 6 
Toofan, Toofann,960ia 
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Toolsy, 931a 
Cooni, 5676 
[•oomongong, 93ir. 
Toon, Toona, 932a 
Toopaz, 328a 
To^kay, Toorkey, 
9o2a 

Toos 847a 

Toothanago, Tooth 
and ^Jflgg ^otal, 
TootITonagiio, 
Tootnaguo, 933a, 
9326 

Top, 93»5a 

Topas^Topaas, To- 
pnssoo, 934«, 9336, 
b046 


Topaz, 9836 
Tope, 93 J 6 , khana, 
khonnah, 935a, b 
Topee, 9356 , wfCljt, 
walla, 9356, 936a 
Topete, 9f356 
Topliana, 9366 
'’^pi, 9356 , wdlfi, 936a 
Topsail, 7086 
ToiiHcanna, 9356 
Tojiaeil, 136 
Toraull, 936a 
Tom, 659a 
TorunT»aqne, 940rt 
Tos-dan, 9366 
Toahaconna, Tosho- 
kanah, Toshkhana, 
98ik& 

Tostdaun, 936d 
Totti, 9366 
Totixcoury, 946a 
Toty, 9366 
Toucan, Touoham, 
9866, 987a 

Touffan, Touffon, 
949a 

Tollman, 929a 
Toung-gyan, 252a 
Toupos, 9^83 


Towdra, 918a 
Towleea, 937a 
Traga, 937aj916, 4976 
Trangabat, Trangam- 
bar, 9^a 

Trankamalay]^ 9396 
Trankey, Tranky, 
9876 


Tranquebar, 9S8a 
Travamcor, Travan- 
cor, Travancore, 
938a 


Treblioane, Trepli- 
cane, 9896 
Tnbony, 988a 
Tnblicane, 9896 
Tricalore, 986a 
Tricandm, 8766 
Trioinopoly, 9886 
Triohy, 9885, 1886 
TriooenmaU, 989a 
IWiteei 85a^ 
trlkalinga, Tidllnga, 


conomale, Trinke- 
malo, Trinkone- 
male, Tnnquone- 
male, 939a, 6 
Tnpang, 9396, 883a 
Tnpigny, Tripim, 
9386 

Tripheano, 9396 
Trippany, 9386 
Tnqinllimal^, Tn- 
qiiinanialo, Tn- 
i(uimmale, 939a 
TriMoo, Triste, 35rf 
IVitohcn.ipah, 939a 
Tritchy, 9386 
Trivandrum, 9396 
Trivohcane, 9396 
Trojuna, 3266 
Tnichinaptdli, 939a 
Trujnman, 327a, 
Trump^tk, 910a 
Truxiiiian, 3276, 610a 
Try phalli, Tryi>hoia, 
609a 

'Psaubiva, 205ff 
IVhakeU, 217a 
Tschtjliij 218a 
Tschudtliror, 8536 
Trthat, Trtia, 908a, 
9076 

Trtiam, 1836 
'j''«!unnok, 26, 3(i 
THjaus, 213a 
'Tual, 919rt 

Tuam, Tuan, 9406, o, 
866a 

Tubbatlna, 9176 
Tucana, 9366 
Tucka, 9406 
Tuokdvee, 9406 
Tuckeah, 180a 
Tuokeed, 941a 
Tuckiah, 941a 
Tufan, TufUo, Tu- 
faon, Tuffon, Tuf- 
foon, Tuf5e«, 948a, 
949a, 6 

Tugger-wood, 3856 
Tuia, 9246 
Tukam, 316a 
Tukha, 9406 
Tulaal, 931« 

Tulhan, -oghlani, 
Tttlband, Tulbangi, 
Tulbentar Aga, 
994a 

Tttloe, 9316 
Ikibban, 9486 
Tulinate, 15Sa 
TuHpant, 944a 
Tuloaao, 9816 
Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
941a, 212a 
TumHn, 929a 
Tumangong, 982a 
Tumasha, 94Xa 
Tombalee, TumboH, 

Timed«t.9416 
Ttttnloac, 9416, 477a 
Tumtumi 942a 


Tunea, Tuncah, Tun- 
car, Tuncaw, 942a, 
761a 

Tiingah, 898<t 
Tunkaw, Tunkhw/ih, 
428a, 9496 
Tuiinee, 9156 
Tunny, 3236 
Tunnyketcb, 9306 
Tupay, 328a 
Tuphan, Tutdilo, 
950tf, 919a 
Tuxiy, 9356 
Thru, 9426 
Turaka, 913a 
Turban, Tuibnnt, 
Tnrbnntc, T'ur- 
banti, Turl)at,913a, 
6, 91 iff 

Till c'himannus, H'ur- 
ciniannuH, ’’rurgo- 
uiunus, 3276, (t 
Turkey, imi 
Turkey, 9146 
Turk!, -koq, 932a, 
9456 


Tunnonc, 519a 
Turneo, 9156 
'Purpaul, 9456 
^'urquan, 932a 
Turry, ^'’urryani, 915a 
Turumbako, 'rurum- 
lmf|U0, 940a 
Turushka, 943et 
Turveoz, 901a 
Turwar, 941a 
Tda, 7926 
TuHnah. 9456 
TuHROoldar, 889rt 
Tusseh, TuHHor, Ikts- 
«ur, 946ai h 
Tutecareen, Tute- 
coryn, 9466 
Tu-to-nag, Tuto- 
nague, Tutonogg; 
Tuthinag, 933(C, 
9236 

Tut,h<Jo, 903rt 
Tuticorin, 946a 
Tutinic, 983<t 
Tutocorim, 9466 
Tutonag, 983a 
Tutticar©^ Tuttu- 
coHm, Tutucoury, 
9466, rt 

Tutunaga. 988<» 
Tuxall, 947a 
Twankay, 9096 
Tyconna, Tyekana, 
9406 

Tyer, 9506 

Ty^^, Tygre, 923a, 


Tykhdna. 947« 
Tymquall, 9286 
Typhajn, Typhon, 
Typhoon, 950«, 
941^, 947a 
Tyrnoole. 487a 
Tyr#, 9m 
Tsaocdii, 44^ 

Taiad#, 8876 


Tzinosthan, Tzinia, 
Tzinista, Tzinitza, 
1976 

TtvKaj/tfrri/jpcop. 1926 
Tzyle, 8196 


tTddlee-budXee, 805a 
Ugon, 639it 
tJgontana, 940a 
Uggoi-wood, Uggiir 
oil, 3356,386a 
U^h, Ugohin, 4236, a 
Lrjnntana, tJjong- 
tana, U]ungtanah, 
41 16, 9506, 951a 
Uloindo, 3206 
tllock, 9716 


niii baking* 639a 
irinb.iriy, 17a 
iruibrellaf^9516 


Umbra, 6376 
Uinlu'aouhim, tTiu- 


bioll, Umbrella, 
Umbrollo, ITn- 
brof 951a, 6, 952a; 
Unealfot, 1 196 


Undra l^indra, 4136 ; 
Upa, Uj>a^, D57a, 
9526 


Uplah, 6396 
Uplot, Uplotto, 7456 
1 1 1 qier R< »gor, 9596 
Urnca, 36a 
ITnzza, 867a 
Urmo, ITr/., Ura- 
Cl aunt, Ur/.o6, 9596 
Uftboc, 9606 


TjMfur, 780cr 
Ushnifoo, 960a 
Uspeek, 9606 
Unpuok, 411a 
U«rmk, 960a 
*^3>eg, 960a 


Vaooa. 9606 
Vaecinatioit, 9606 
Vackei, 96 la 
Vaddah, 9636 
Vngntt, 3656 
VaTddlaf, 77ft 
VaiHhnavfi, 9616 
Vakoa-novin, 9606 
Vakeea, 7706 
Vakeel, Vakil. 961 a, 
884 €« 

Valanga, 172a 
Valera, kita 
Valk 968a 

Vanj^rE, Vantarrah, 
114a. 115a 
Varaha, 6736 
V6,r4na^i, 83a 
Vamncla, Varangfue, 
965a, 066a 
Varela, Varella, 
Varelle, 961a, 6, 
S92a 

Vargetn, 9666, 6856 
Vatam, 786 
Yaiddee, 1096 
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Vdeza, 6455 
Ved, Veda, Vedatn, 
Veddo, 963a, 9616, 
9626 

Yedda, 9636 
Vehar, 967a 
Vehicle, Vekeel, 961a 
Vellard, 9B4a, 357a 
Vellore, 964a 
Vendu, Vendue-Mas- 
ter, 9646, a, 214a 
Venesar, Venezar, 
1146 

Venetian, 9646 
Ventepollam, 709a 
Veranda, Verandah, 
9^a, 966a 
Veraora, 696 
Verdure, 966a 
Verge, 9666 
Vendo, 2^a, 667a 
Vettele, OT6 
Vettyver, 9666 
Viacondam, 6176 
Vidan, Vidana, 9666 
Vidara, 776 
Viece, 9186, WTl 
Viedam, 963a 
Vgen, Vgini, 639a, 
6386 

Vihar, Vihara, 967a, 
81a, 248a, 630a 
Vikeel, 961a 
Vmteen, 758a 
Viontana, 961a, 87a 
Vintm, 1216 
Viranda, 966a 
Vis, Visay, 919a, 
9676 

Visir, 9676 
ViBS, 967a 
Vitolo, 896 
Vizier, 9676 
Vmbrello, 952a 
Vmbra, Vrnjjpray^ 
V mrae, Vmrei, 637 a 
Vocanovice, 9606 
VoishnuYu, 9606 
Vomori, 665a 
Voranda, 966a 
Vorloffe, 3596 
Vraca, 306 
Vunghi, 5226 
Vz>»i(4UO. 960a 
Vyso, 9676 


Waaly, 968a 
Wacadaah, 9676 
wain, 109a 
Wakizashi, 968a 
Walor, 96Ba 
Wall, 968a, 6926 
Walla, Wallah, 9686, 
2396 

Wall Hbailo, 818a 
Wangheo, 969a 
Warn, Watna, 64a, 636 
Wanngni, OtWc; 

Water, hullalu, 122ft ; 

m 9696 ; 

Filter Nut,lbi3a 


Wattle waeroo, 9666 
Wav, 1096 
Weaver-bird, 9696 
Weda, 9636 
Wedda, 9686 
Well, Wely, 6926 
West Coast, 9696 
Whampoa, 9696 
Whangee, 969a 
Whinyard, 4106 
Whistling-teal, 9696 
White Ants, 9696 , 
Jacket, 9696 
Whoolye, 425a 
Wihara, Wihare, 967a 
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